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THE  PUBLISHERS'  PREFACE. 


It  if  a  &ct  known  to  few  finglisb  reiden  of  RoUuiy  that  the  onginal 
edition  of  his  Amaent  History^  and  all  the  tabseqnent  French  edi- 
tion%  down  to  that  edited  by  M.  Letronne,  in  1888,  contain,  as  an 

integral  part  of  that  work,  *  A  HiMory  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the 

Andentif  which  was  also  retained  in  the  first  edition  of  tiie  English 

translation.  What  induced  the  English  publishers  to  mutUate  the  work» 

by  sabaequently  snpiffesBUig  so  laige  and  valuable  a  part  of  it,  we  shall 

not  determine:  certain,  however,  it  is,  that  their  injudicious  example  has 

been  followed  in  all  the  English  editions  published  since  1740 ;  so  that 

even  few  booksellers  are  now  aware  of  the  fact,  that  in  all  the  English 

editions  of  RoUin  puUished  during  the  last  eigh^r-ftfe  yctt^  nearly  a 

third  part  of  the  work  has  been  suppressed;  and  that  a  part^  too|  whidi 

the  Author  himself — ^in  common,  we  believe,  wiA  every  enlightened 

and  philosophic  mind — regarded  as  the  most  valuable  and  interesting 

of  the  whole*    For^  as  Dr.  Johnson  well  remarks,  "  There  is  no  part 

of  History  so  generally  usefid,  as  that  which  relates  the  progreis  of  the 

human  mind — ^the  gradual  improvement  of  reason — die  successive 

advances  of  science — the  vicissitudes  of  learning  and  ignorance,  which 

are  the  light  and  darkness  of  thinking  beings — the  extinction  and 

resuscitation  of  arts,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  intellectual  world.  If 

accounts  of  battles  and  invasions  are  peculiarly  the  business  of  prince^ 

surely  the  useful  or  elegant  arts  are  not  to  be  neglected.**    And  as 

one  of  the  principal  objects  and  advantages  of  History  is  to  gain  an 

insight  into  the  progress  of  man  in  political  and  individual  happiness, 

surdy  an  acquaintance  with  the  advances  which  he  has  made  in  eveiy 

species  of  knowledge  which  secures  his  liberty^  or  multiplies  his  means 

of  defence  or  enjoyment,  must  be  highly  interesting  and  important. 

The  history  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
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THE  publishers'  PREFACE. 


history  of  the  human  mind;  and,  while  the  most  splendid  trophies  of 
absolute  power  and  unUmited  empure  seem  destined,  as  by  a  moral 
neoessily,  to  pass  away,  the  dominion  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  shall  be 
wide  as  ^e  world,  and  lasting  as  time. 

In  restoring,  theretore,  this  important  portion  of  a  popular  work  to 
the  English  pubhc,  the  Publishers  feel  assured  that  they  are  performing 
a  real  service  to  the  cause  of  literatore.  *  The  History  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  the  Ancients^  constitntes  part  of  the  ninth,  and  the  whole  of 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  Tolmnes  of  the  latest  Paris  editions  of 
RoIUq's  *  Ancient  History,'  and  in  the  first  and  only  complete  English 
edition  (that  of  1740)  makes  four  volumes.  By  adopting  a  ccMn-> 
prehensive^  and,  at  the  same  time^  beantifiil  plan  of  typq|pniphy«  cha 
Pnblisbers  of  tibe  present  edition  have  been  enabled,  notwithslanding 
a  great  mass  of  additional  matter,  to  comprise  the  whole  iu  One 
Volume,  uniform  with  their  edition  of  the  *  Ancient  History,'  but 
published  separately,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  those  who  Bwy 
possess  other  editions  of  Rollin  with  an  aoononueal  and  rttdy  cfppa^ 
tunity  of  completing  their  copies. 

Independently  of  the  present  being  the  only  procurable  edition  of 
Rollings  ^  Arts  and  Sciences,'  the  copious  Supplements  and  Notes  of 
the  £ditor  give  it  a  further  daim,  it  is  hoped,  on  the  public  attantioiL 
Much  important  light  has  been  thrown  on  every  department  of  andeiit 
science  and  art,  since  the  time  of  Rollin,  of  which  u  has  been  the 
Editor's  endeavour  to  avail  himself:  and  it  is  confidently  trusted,  that, 
on  the  wholes  the  work  will  be  found  to  contain  a  fund  of  curious  and 
interesting  information  iwely  to  be  mat  with  in  a  dngle  volnme^  on 
subjects,  too,  seldom  illustrated  save  in  books  that  are  litda  aaceMibia 
to  the  general  reader. 

CAuj^MVir  Ji^flfb  18m» 
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PRELIMINARY  DISSERTATION 

OMVU 

ORIGINAL  STATE  OF  MAN, 
OBIOIN  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE& 


Ttm  is  a  sutvject  of  more  importanoe  thaa  many 
■n  wmw  <  M  it  ImrvlvM  •  ^paMm  the 
k%kil  Intemt  to  the  inquiriiif  woiui,  namely, 
WbetJkisr  the  Arim  a»id  Si-iences  orifinated  in 
•■late  of  civilizatiua  or  wTaginu?  or  in  other 
wme4»,  Whether  the  giil  laiHii  tiUkthmma 
nee  were  not  onlj  endtmil  wkh  AtHt  inteUec- 
tfial  and  wnsitivp  y^owrrs  rommon  to  all  the 
race,  but  also  inatructed  in  the  uae,  and  aided 
Im  the  ezefdae  cf  then,  by  the  hcoefioenoe  of 
pMlpalMeei  H  helag  ehHet  they  krf  mUher 

experiencf*  to  pnifJp  them,  nor  tuition  to  in- 
rtruct  theiu,  its  their  dfsrendaiit-*  iiave ;  or 
were  at  first  in  a  state  of  the  lowest  aarB^ism, 

■ed  necenary  progream  originetfaif  in  the  innate 
and  unaidrrl  powers  of  the  boman  mind?  The 
iormer  istbe  doctriae  of  rerelation,  and  is  found 
t»  he  111  fiKtaei  ewnetwewnw  ^th  dl  that  la 
hnown  by  obeervation  and  experience  of  the 
nntiire  of  man,  and  with  all  the  well  authen- 
ticated history  of  the  biunan  race.  '11m  other, 
ttMWg»  inwBtlMiii  dlfnifieJ  with  the  fnmi  epi- 
Aet  of  phUmfkift  aMm*  •fu^  ^ 
nrrelation,  hi«;t<>ry,  :ind  fa'-ts. 

Most  of  the  fuhionable  namee  in  modern 
fhOoeophy  have  dedared  for  the  latter  opinion, 
wUeht  hawreff  asediflair  lehat  aaeM  4iyna 
hatched  in  the  dark  abys.s  of  the  Phenician 
cosmogony,  first  redured  into  form  liv  Demo- 
critos  and  Epicuriut,  and  sung,  in  harmonic 
aambeai^  Vf  fia*wiHn»  ttat  ted  of  athetade 
fhilaeophy,  and  by  Horace,  another  of  the 
name  M*tiool,  whti  havp  de<»rrib«Hl  the  first  men 
as  a  nuUum  ac  turpe  pccn,  a  dumb  and  vile  herdi 

MiMiaf  «B  tbt  gfmd  oi  an  ftaia. 


Cum  proreptmtnt  |>rlmis  aniiuAtia  terrU, 
Mtdmm  ac  turpe  peau,  RlaDilem  atque  cafaillafn|llH^ 
Ungulbiii,  et  pugnU,  dein'  natUms,  atque  lu  porro 
PugndMOt  annlt,  qua;  pott  tkbricsTerst  uaui ; 
Donee  verba,  (juibui  voces  »t-n<uiu]ue  ootsreet( 
Nomioafiae,  tnvaneie.  Dehlao  alMiiteie  beBo^ 
Oppldaaavanuaainaiieb  «t  poaeie  leges, 
IbiqrieAveMli  aeu  Utro,  neu  quk  tdutter. 

Horat.  Sat.  II I.  Db.  I.  p.  9^  106 

^  When  mde  animals,  they  crawled  forth  upon 
tha  flnt  foriaed  earth ;  the  mute  and  vile  herd 
Ibaghl  wilh  their  ayie  aad  iili  Ihr  tUr  aeatm 

iind  raTes,  afterwards  with  rlufae,  and,  finally, 
with  arms,  which  experiprire  had  fabricated,  till 
they  found  out  words  by  which  to  distinguiiih 

they  began  to  abstain  irom  WH^  lafcrtify  towns, 
and  establish  laws,  that  no  person  might,  with 
uapantiy,  be  a  thiel^  a  robber,  or  an  adulterer.'* 
ndapeetlealyaaage  le  the  teat  ftannvhleh 
modem  philoe0|lMn  have  preached,  and  on 
which  they  have  erected  their  Babyhml-^h  edifice 
of  the  natural  and  necessary  progress  of  the  htt> 
man  race,  from  the  duab  aad  erawUaf  brate,  te 
the  ttrngamt,  ewct,  and  poihhed  Mian.  Not  only 
ban  this  monstrous  dogma  been  asserted  and 
defended,  in  opposition  to  scripture,  by  infidel 
philosophers,  but  ahw  by  some  who  profeM  thrfr 
Mief  In  Chriatiandtf,  and  of  whom  better  thinga 
might  have  been  expctrd.  The  most  farour- 
able  apology  that  can  be  made  for  such  persons 
is,  that  they  had  not  studied  the  subject  as  they 
ooght,  aad  thewfate  wera  aet  amraaf  thei». 
consistency  of  their  opinion  on  this  point  with 
the  other  part.<<  of  their  professed  creed,  nor 
of  its  consequences.  There  is  a  third  class  of 
persona  who  beUere  that  all  imnhiiid  were  re- 
a 


* 
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X  PRELIMINAliY 

duced  to  a  atatc  of  sava^LsTn  by  the  catastrophe  ' 
at  the  building  of  the  tower  of  iiabel,  when 
all  Liuguiigea  weana  oonAmndsd.  Thoogh  thla 
dam  do  not  tec  out  with  th«  abaand  ttMorjr* 
that  man  Avas  originally  the  mu/um  oc  htrpe  prcvs 
of  pagua  poetry,  yet  still,  so  far  aa  our  preaent 
aubject  is  concemedf  their  opinion  laada  to  the 
MOM  nanlt,  faumadi  ao  Aria  and  8d«o««>  or»- 

giOatod  not  less  upon  their  system  than  on  that 
of  the  infidel  phila'«>phy,  in  a  state  of  savagism. 

In  examiaing  the  subject  we  shall  first  stat« 
the  acripturs  aoooont  of  the  original  atato  of 
man,  endeavour  to  illustrate  It,  and  carry  down 
his  history  from  the  creation  tn  the  contusion 
of  tongues,  so  far  as  the  Mosaic  narrative  in 
^frn^r*  with  the  anl^ect;  then  atdearoor 
to  ahaif  that  thf  confiision  of  tongues  did  not 
prodttee  universal  savagism.  Afterward,  we 
shall  ftata  the  Infidel  acooont  of  the  matter, 
wilk  libe  naMNia  addoeed  to  prwva  Ita  trnUi, 
oontraat  it  with  Aa  HoKaic  account,  and  show 
that  if  the  human  race  had  been  originjilly  Mich 
as  the  pagan  cosnuigoniats,  poets,  and  modern 
philosophers,  hoTo  rapwaeptad  them,  nothing 
but  continued,  perpetual  savagiam  would  have 
been  the  result ;  and  that  instead  of  debating^, 
respecting  the  origin  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  as 
w»  now  dO)  we  should  have  been  in  a  atate  of 
vtiv  and  hopdeia  laeapaUllty  d  fimntng  a 

iingle  oonception  about  the  matter. 

The  Mowiic  narrative  represents  theeraation 
of. man  as  the  end  of  tho  material  cnattMa^-as 
thalartandgnalaatof  Ood*a  eraativa  aeta.  It 
la  there  represented  as  a  matter  of  stich  import- 
ance, that,  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  man,  a 
Ditine  oonsultation  was  held  about  it.  "  And 
£lahte  (lha  Oaulpotnt)  aaU,  Lai  tM  asake 
man  in  our  image,  atW  our  likeness;  and  let 
them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
ovar  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  OTer  the  cattle,  and 
M  dl  «ha  e«rti^  MMl  aw  «Mt7  cmfl^  thhig 
Itet  ereepeth  upon  tha  oartii."  This  is  Tery 
remarkable  phnuwolofy,  nowhere  used  in  the 
sacred  narratiTe  when  relating  God's  prerious 
a»eB— haaataaf  oraative  power.  £aeho#  these 
ffwlous  adfc  b  simply  announced  by  thi-  prefa>- 
tory  phrase,  "and  the  Omnipotent  said,"  and 
then  followa  tiie  immediate  effect.  But  here,  in 
the  ^  annonnwaaiit  Wait,  and  tha  Onni- 
patent       let  namahaaMHi  to  anrlaawge,  after 

onr  likeness,"  the  reader  5«i  nnttirally  and  ne- 
ccjitiarily  led  to  expect  an  act  of  creative  power 
transeending  all  that  went  beAn«»  in  the  dignity 
aadgkrjfafthahaing  thntwtaiba  tMogfalinta 

exJst^nce.  Hi§  anticipations  are  not  deceived,  his 
exp«ct«tion5,  ho  Ktron^ly  excited  by  the  soleninit  y 
of  the  prefatory  speech,  are  fulfilled;  for,  in  the 

Omnipotent  created  man  in  hit  omm  iatagt,  in 

the  imaqe  nf  Gntl  created  he  him,  male  nnd 
temaie,  created  he  them.  '    The  doubling  of  the  | 


DISSERTATION. 

phrase,  the  image  of  God,  intimatit  the  strong 
resemblance  that  man  bore  to  his  Maker.  Such 
a  phnae  ia  nowhere  vaad  raqinntlm  tha  aaiaMd 
tribei^  whether  belonging  to  air,  ar  aavtt»  «r 

wa ;  clearly  implyinc:,  that  there  was  MMDiethin^ 
quite  distinct  from  mt-re  animality,  and  vastly 
greater  than  it,  Iielougiag  to  man.    Sw3k  phraa- 

semblance  to  his  Maker  in  his  external  form 
or  material  strncture ;  for  as  God  is  a  pure 
Spirit,  aa  immaterial  Being,  nothing  material, 
however  Ibrmed,  can  bear  the  iMataimflitoda  W 
Deity.  This  is  what  we  are  certain  of,  as  fVoin 
the  nature  of  God,  so  also  from  bis  own  expieii 
prolubitiou  of  all  image  worship  wliatevcr,  on 
set  purpose  to  prevent  men  frmn  imagining  dwt 
any  form  ar  ahape^  wliether  animal  or  humai^ 
could  be  a  resemblance  of  Him  to  \vhom  there 
ia  nothing  lilce^  whether  in  the  air,  the  earth, 
or  the  deep  profimnd.  Therefore,  the  phraae^ 
the  kaagaof  God,  must  mean,  if  it  mean  any 
thin?,  n  rew'mblance  to  his  Maker  in  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  of  hia  mental  nature,  and  in  hia 
monl  qnalitiea;  or  a  rwrmhlawne  irid«k  ag»> 
allied  not  merely  in  having  an  ImmataMl 
nature,  (for  if  such  resemhlanee  had  been  «^ 
sential  to  the  immaterial  principie,  man  eaold 
not  with  any  propriety  la  aaM  ta  h«fa  laattha 
divlna  tanafi^  aa  ha  aaaJd  not  liave  been  man 
without  it,  and  could  not  have  lost  it  but  by  hi!« 
annihilation,)  but  in  linowledg^  righteousnea^ 
and  true  holiness. 

in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
(rivoth  Tmderst.-uidiii^,  then  the  existence  of  aa 
immaterial  principle,  with  its  necessary  prapsr- 

ia  eaaential  to  man — he  could  not  he  man  witb> 
out  it.  If  the  phrajies,  the  image  nf  God^  tk* 
iikentMs  of  God,  had  merely  meant  that  man 
was  arsated  with  an  hnannlnrlal  thialrfvf  pahfc" 
ciple,  that  Invisttla  and  immortal  thing  denom- 
inated the  soul ;  or  nothing  more  than  that 
Adam  was  created  with  those  combined  pri»> 

the  very  oonception  of  the  term*  then  Adam 
would  have  !o?rt  nothing  l>y  the  fall  but  tho 
immortality  of  his  material  prindplc^  aloogat 
with  hia  eapulaion  Hw  thti  twdaii  and  woaia^ 
communion  with  hia  Itahg.  At  thU  rate,  thai 
T^nckedf'st  man  that  ever  breathed,  as  s  Cain  or 
a  CaUgula,  bore,  whilst  they  lived,  tlie  Diyina 
image  as  much  as  the  first  man.    The  phmaaa* 

somethinp  distinct  from  that  which  is  cmnmon 
to  all  the  rnce,  ^^omethirii;  that  was  not  essen- 
tial to  Adam,  considered  merely  as  a  man,  even 
a  snpariogPtvinepaiwdpte,  which  ^laMiii  him 

for  holding  converse  and  communion  with  hJs 
Maker.    That  such  was  the  raw,  is  evident  from 
I  the  fact  recorded  respecting  the  birth  of  Seth,  thai 
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Adam  begat  a  ion  in  bis  own  likeness.  Wlnt 
IScraras?  Not  tbat  surely  which  okildniibcMr  to 
their  parentH,  merely,  fiw  W  ted      9mA  Ht^ 

ing  to  tlie  eetablisbed  laws  of  procreation,  Adam 
«ould  not  but  be^ft  a  son  in  his  own  Uk^nesB, 
both  in  his  mental  powers  and  bodily  form,  a 


I  m  Vkfiiwm  to  him  in  hia  altered  moral  oir- 
cnrostances.  Adam  ori^^nally  bore  tbe  ima^'f 
•f  his  Maker  in  innocence ;  Seth,  that  of  Adam 
iasfilknflito.  Whatttetaaate •rO«iMn% 
when  applied  to  the  creation  af  Adam,  we  have 
clparly  exprpsned  in  Eph.  ir.  8S— S4.  "  to  put  off 
the  old  man,  which  is  eanugt  aocordhv  to  the 
deoeitfiil  hHto;  nd  to  pot  on  Ite  now  uoo, 
wUek»  after  Godf  h  created  in  rightaoomess  and 
truf  boHn«^s:"  alfwi  In  Col.  iii.  f»,  10.  where  the 
new  man  is  represented  aa  created  in  knowledge, 
after  <Ae  MKx^e  of  i/t»  that  created  him.  TMiis 


ir]irfl<»n,  or  paradise,  bountifully  eontrired  for 
the  dweUing-plaet  of  the  frhnitiTe  pair,  and  aa 
fteMoaaaf  ttelwMiMtlMatftiniiHMnce»  had 
our  iM  fiMito  oMtinnad  in  fauMoeaea,  th«r 

in5?bt  hare  rxtendrd  thcmselTPs  throiiebout  that 
same  deJi^btful  rrtgion.  We  are  told,  that  inthia 
garden  the  Lord  God  made  every  tree  to  grow 

The  Hebrew  word  rendered  garden,  is  tran»> 
'  lated  MftUiMW  by  the  Septuneiiit,  from  the 
wigiaal  Pentaa  word  rxtiiiiu^  and  which  ia 
aownaei  ajBdnalfalj!  to  dwlgnato  <h< 
ribode  of  the  happy  and  innocent  primsfol 
and  by  CHir  blessefl  I.,«rd  himself,  to  convey 
to  Ids  aaditora  a  dmar  ami  famitiar  aoue  at 


or,  as  it  is  somewhat  dlfferrntly  ejipr eased 
In  Eccl.  vii.  29.  "  God  cr«ited  man  upright." 
He  lost  by  the  tali  the  Image  whidi  Chrlatcame 
to  Wtora,  and  wiicih  ia  snperlndnoed  in 
generation  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  mippoae 
that  Adam  roiild  actually  become  iioly  without 
heing  created  so,  or  withoat  ioch  a  preriona 
dkyMMon  aoncwatod  tpfth  Unit  li  to  iKtfftKB 
an  impoflsibIliljf<-4a  to  soppooe  the  same  ab- 
surd ity  in  the  moral  world  as  in  phrsir«,  that 
a  boily  at  rest  should  change  its  state,  and  com- 

tiie  rt«  laertiA.  tlrflnili  MMt  dther  be  ron- 
rreated  with  man,  or  "he  mnst  receive  it  by  what 
scripture  calls  a  new  birth.    If  hoUness  and 


the  first  man  solely  by  his  own  powers,  unaided 
and  nninstmcted,  he  would  have  been  in  the  mmt 
deplorable  state,  aa  the  vcricataavafa  upon  earth ; 
and  could  In  no  Mftot  luno  ten  an  oliject 
if  eooa|iaifMMi 'OV  oontnuit  tn  the  Lord  Jeans 
Christ,  rithcr  in  re<<pert  of  frdend  headship,  or 
of  thiNte  Kpirittial  blessings  wtucfa  were  lost  by 
the  fan  and  restored  by  the  aeoond  Adau. 

Wn  am  totter  t«M,  that  God  Ueaaad  tte 
primeval  pair,  appointed  th»»ir  fr>od,  ordained 
a  Sabbatii  to  be  observed  by  them,  as  commem- 
aratiTe  of  ereation-work,  rest  from  it,  and 
In  itt  fliNk  Iteft  «•  LMd  M 
a  garden,  eastward,  in  Eden,  into  which 
he  put  the  man  whoro  he  hud  formed,  to  dress 
and  keep  it.  \^'here  this  Juien  was,  it  is  im- 
panible  to  dammlna  ivMi  certotety;  tte  very 
ftrit  of  snch  a  mnltituda  of  dhoordant  opinions 
fespecting  its  site,  la  a  strong  proof  of  the  obacurw 
fly  of  the  uul^ecL  AH  we  know  is,  that  £dcn 
MadeHghtAd  dteHet  of  tin  futoMinl  carlh, 

mtend  tfma^lumt  its  extent  by  /our  converging 
sfrrmra ;  tbat  in  n  selrcted  place  of  this  delightftil 


church  and  aMMMf  of  tte  firat-bom,  and  tha 

?<pfrita  of  juat  men  mjide  ^rfvrX..  Now,  Burely 
such  adeUghtful  abode  us  that  of  Eden's  garden 
was  not  prepared  for  itavagea,  as  such  a  place  was 
not  flt  ftr  dton,  nar  thay  aaitod  to  It;  ftr 

savages  do  not  dress  pardens  nor  Veep  them. 
The  very  furt  that  the  Lord  God  put  man  ther^ 
impliea  a  state  of  iiigh  civilization ;  aa  the  very 


of  bortlnilture,  ia  never  formed  by  h  savage, 
nor  can  be  so,  and  niucb  less  that  of  keepinp  it 
in  order.    Scripture  farther  informs  us,  tliat 


consigned  over  to  Adam,  on  the  easy  tenura 
of  abstaining  from  eating  the  firuit  of  only  one 
tree,  denominated  the  tree  of  tte  Imowledga 
of  goad  wd  ofa*  WoamttentaMlteftGod 
brought  to  Adam  every  animal  which  had  been 
created  ;  Hiid  vi.t  find  him  to  hare  bi^n  m  well 
acquainted  with  their  aeveral  natures,  aa  to 
te>vo  fIfOBltefli  approprlato  nanMas  and  wten 
an  hdpmate  was  provided  for  himaelf,  te  Im- 
mediately acknowledged  her  as  bone  of  his  bone, 
and  flesh  of  his  flesh;  and  called  her  taAo,  or 
woman,  because  she  waa  taten  oa 
naaneeaahooidwof  fte  BitlBaaetoi 

inp  the  rreation  of  the  primitive  pair,  seems  to 
have  been  the  following :  first,  the  creation  of 
Adam;  then  the  bringing  of  all  the  animala 


then  the  rreation  of  Eve,  as  his  helpmate;  then 
the  blessing  of  fecundity  and  maintrnHDci'.  with 
dominion  over  tte  inferior  creation,  aniuuite  and 
inaninaato^  then  tte  pte^ing  them  in  tte  gardia^ 
and  prescribing  the  law  on  which  they  should 
hold  it,  fenced  with  the  penalty  of  the  loss  of 
immortality,  in  case  of  disobedience,  with  tte 
Implied  pnMnito  of  eawflrmatlon  in 
state,  and  a  more  ^otlanl 
that  whi<h  they  then  possessed,  tMWOmmfil0f 
had  finished  their  term  of  probation. 

An  dda  intotette  Mgh  pinnarJe  of  glory  on 
wlddi  atood,  tteugh  short,  the  primeval  pair. 
The  first  earth  was  suite*!  to  tlie  moral  nature  of 


district.  Cod  had,  from  tte  first,  prepared  a  1  nun,  aa  te  cama  forth  from  tte  creatka  hand  af 
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PRBLIMINA^RT  DJSABJiTATION. 

Infinite  BencTofn'^f'.  God,  who  Is  a  Being  infin- 
itrlf  artiTc,  impUuited  a  rongeiual  priuciple  iu 
mmu    Such  »  priodiile  waa  M  much  coacraUed 


wara  thoae  holy  dispmitiona  and  Intellertual  en- 
dnirmpntM  whirh  fittf^i  him  to  he  lord  of  the  in- 
ferior creati<Hi ;  and  in  which  couaisted  the 
!■■(•  of  kit  Hafcar.  HapfioMi  naiffcw  4oea, 
Mr  can  consist  in  indolence,  but  in  action :  a 
atate  of  mere  inrrtia  cannot  produce  it.  Consti- 
tuted as  was  the  first  man,  he  could  not  ha 
Gmtod  in  dl  ylMlliidt  «r  hb 
itlv«  and  fitiiiMt  pawers,  and  enjoyinf  the 
Instruction  and  conrerae  of  his  gU>riuu<<  Maker, 
thepbaoomina  of  nature^  in  all  their  beautyt 
ffwdmr,  karmonx,  ani  vlilitf^  covld  nal  b«l 
amal  the  attention,  aai  aoflH^a  the  aetlir*  mm- 
teraplation  of  his  mind.  So  endowed,  he  would 
aee  at  once,  in  theae  phenomena,  tiie  reflected 
^arica  of  Ua  Cnatar.    Rariihed  with  their 


"with  admiration  of  their  mutual  harmonies  and 
nice  adjustments,  he  would  rise  at  vaot  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  glorious  Architect  of 
Nalmfka^UlaM  lonpl^  nd  anhlai,  In  haly 
astonishment,  *<  How  manifold  are  thjr  worlo^ 
lx)rd  (u\f\  of  Hosts!  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made 
them  ail.     He  would  have  fjar  more  clear  and 


in  nature  than  any  of  hiii  descendanta.  In  theae 
he  would  see  at  ODoe,  whnt  his  fiUlen  posterity  haxe 
heen  onaUe  ta  diaoorar,  till  eulifhteBad  by  rare- 
.  JattaiH  Hodirradlatad  by  spiritul  ikommumA, 
wiu  iiiAnite  wisdom,  power,  aadffaadaem;  and, 
ron^eqtiently,  render  that  homace,  that  lore, 
that  gratitude,  that  glory,  which  were  so  justly 
imt  to  that  aderable  Being  who  had  fitted  him 
with  auah  asaliad  capadtiaav  aa  anaftM  him  la 

hnld  silent  and  ineffable  converse  with  Nature, 
and  with  Nature's  (j«Ki.  His  cnparitiefi  also,  so 
engaged  and  ao  employed,  could  not  fail  of  being 
lavifaiatad  aad  hlf Uf  Impiwad.  Tha  aadal 
converse  which  Adam  and  his  happy  consort, 
were  fitted  to  hold  and  enjoy,  could  not  hut  be 
attended  with  mutual  improvement.  Though 
aoaplofad.  t»  draa  and  keep  the  garden,  the 
work  waa  not  labour ;  nor  waa  tka  employment 
toil.  It  was  only  such  as  was  suited  to  his 
nature,  and  oommenaurate  to  hia  phyaical 
poweHa 

Scriptare^  kawavart  faifonnana  &rth«r,  that 

thin  hrippy  state  was  not  of  lone  duratiftn  ;  hut 
how  short  we  are  not  told.  Seduced  by  the  I 
grand  advanarj  «f  God  and  man,  man  proved 
tmgratalU,  and  lielated  the  aaqr  tsnnre  an 
which  he  held,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for 
kis  posterity,  the  delightful  spot.  The  only 
vlaible  sY-mbol  of  grutitude  and  homage  due  to 
the  Lord  of  Eden,  waa  tka  nntoockad  trea  of 
tka  knowleflge  nf  jrnod  and  evil.  The  easier  the 
law,  the  greater  the  ii^nititiidai  tka  aura 


pravated  the  violation.  "  No  sooner  had  he 
eaten  of  the  interdicted  fruit,  thiui  itH  uuirtai 
taste  brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all 
ourwaab"  Tkm  afifiat af  aatttt wm cha^gadt 
the  eartkwaaaaMnlkaahadaaf  hi- 


Earth  felt  the  wound ;  and  Nature  from  her  *f*t, 
8l^ti«  through  all  her  worit^fste  slgm  *Mb 


In  oonae^tienoa  of  their  aiu  our  first  parents 
•wdrhran  oat  of  paradlae  into  «  daacrt 

world,  a  world  that  was  carsed  for  tkair  nkes; 
for,  said  Jehovah  Elohim  to  the  man,  **  Cursed 
ia  the  grotind  for  thy  aalw  j  in  aorrow  ahah  thoat 
aat  af  it  alltka  d^ra  of  tky  Ufe:  tkeras  afaa 
and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee ;  and 
thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  ftild.  In  the 
sweat  of  thy  brow  ^halt  thuu  eat  bread,  till 
thoa  return  to  the  ground;  ftr  d«at  tkau ac^ 
aad  tadMatahalttkan  return.**  Jmlaadaf  tka 
spontaneous  produce  of  Eden,  man  was  now 
doomed  to  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
and  to  behold  the  thistle  and  the  thorn,  instead 


with  varied  foliage  and  Tcmal  keanty. 

Hut  though  God  took  venjpeanee  on  the  guilty 
pair,  iu  thus  expelUng  them  from  that  garden, 
to  wUcklkagrkad  now  AHUted  amy  right  bj 
their  ingialllode,  he  did  not  utterly  forsake  tka 
worlc  of  his  own  hands,  nor  drive  them  out  in  n 
state  of  utto-  deqiair.  After  sentence  waa  pao- 
aoaaaad  aa  Ikcaa  reapaetlyai^,  kal  whm  bo 
kapa  of  mercy  eoold  asfat  ka  tkair  aindi,  ita 

tmexperted,  its  cheering  sound  struck  their  as- 
tonished ears  in  the  sentence  pronounced  on  the 
aatkar  of  all  their  woe.    The  tribunal  of  juatioe 

seat.  Mercy,  which  till  then  had  lain  coa> 
cealed  among«it  the  irrcana  of  the  Deity,  was 
now  developed,  and  benignant  beamed  on  laiien 
aHMB,  and  poffthwlariy  an  tka  waooaiii  who  kad 
Wn  first  in  the  transgreasion  "  I  will  put  e»* 
mity,"  said  the  I^rd  God  to  the  serpent,  *'  b«w 
tween  thee  and  the  woman^  and  between  Xhj 
wHAnAkttmd:  AtdidBMaatkjkaa^  «Bd 
thou  shait  bruise  hi$  AeeL" 

The  fact  alM  stated  in  the  nairative,  that  cher- 
ubima  and  a  sword  of  flame  were  placed  at  the 
aaat  af  tta  pu^en,  intimately  that  our  firat  p». 


and  henre,  that  they  could  now  sing  both  of 
mercy  and  of  judgment — the  former  iH-in^j  sjTn- 
boliaed  by  the  cherubima,  and  the  latter  by  the 


cherubims  were  angels,  and  that  tkqrwaNPid  la 
their  hands  the  sword  of  flame.  They  are  so  de>- 
scribed  in  the  MUtonic  acooimt  of  the  matter,  aa 
kelbfo^nalad.  BattkiaiaonHalakwnotiatti  ftr 
the  sword  of  flame  was  not  wielded  liy  the  daarw 
ttbima.    Nab  IW  ariglBBl  pkma  i^  tka*  ft 
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power.  It  wens  to  have  bcpn  a  circle  of  flame '  to  tbem  by  him,  and  Ux  observance  they  thcm- 
coromensuratc  in  extrnt  to  all  the  eastern  side  s-Iycs  must  hare  preTiously  witnesjM'd.     'I  he 


of  the  garden,  or  a  body  of  flame  in  constant  cir- 
•  prevent  their  nCam.  Hm 
placed  for  »  dlAnnt  smftm 
Rs  Rymbol*  of  God's  gndovm  preaenee ;  and  at 
which  Adam  and  hia  wife  might  worship. 
CheruUius,  wben  mentioned  In  aoiptare,  are 
tiwmft  HO,  in  connexieB  wHh  At  ecieneiBy  ef 
gT?»'*e  and  <liv|ii>Ttsation  of  merry,  as  tbose  of 
Moses,  Solomun,  and  £z«ldel«  demonstrate.  The 
propitiatory*  or  mercy-aent,  was  pImmI  letweeu 
ehamttBM  in  the  tabemade;  ftr»  mUL  Jdho- 
▼ah  to  Moaes,  **  there  v-il^  T  meet  with  tliee, 
and  oommone  with  thee  from  off  the  merry- 
•Mt,"  Exod.  zxT.  S2.    Hence  Jehovah  is  in- 
ched at  a$  Jto  dmdUA  itimaem  tie  ehumbtm, 
O  "  thon  that  dwellest  between  the  chembims, 
ahine  forth,"  Psal.  Itxt.  1.    IJenee  we  also  read 
c^the  irta^«  of  the  (iod  of  Israel  aa  emblona 
•f  prateeClon  tnm  teifer.     Be  dnll  eorer 
Am  with  his  feathers,  and  under  his  wings  shalt 
thon  tTTwt,"  Psal.  xci.  4.    "I  will  tnist,"  said 
the  Pealmiat,  '<  in  the  covert  of  thy  wings."  In 
flMae  tfMre  is  »  nniiftrt  dhMleB  to  ^ 
of  the  cberubims  overshadowing  the 
tnercy-aeat.     When  the  pfons  Hezekiah  was 
in  imminent  danger  from  the  numeitmt  liost  of 
tte  fnttud  AMyi'iatt  menareh^  and  bid  iwiivad 
his  blasphemous  and  insnltinj?  letter,  he  spread 
Jt  before  the  T,nr'?,  nnd  said,  "  O  Lord  God  of 
-lanwly  that  dweiiest  between  the  chembims; 
MVS  ne  ftvB  hIa  haada.**  Tlie  sword  of  flame 
W  aymilMiHcil  #f  ^Ood%  anger  ftv  €iia  Tialatlen 
of  thnt  f fnnre  on  which  man  had  hcTf!  the  par- 
den  ;  the  rherubims,  of  the  Divine  placability ; 
ttat  God,  though  angry,  would  still  be  propitious 
te  the  defnot  and  InraiUe  pnUenl  wko  ap- 
proaching him  by  snrrifice,  confessed  himself 
jfnilty,  and  implored  the  Divine  forgiveness,  say- 
ing, in  tiie  language  of  the  humble  publican, 
"  God  be  merelAil  to  me  a  rimier 

Adam,  though  fallen,  could  not  but  recollect 
what  he  had  seen,  whnt  he  hnd  heard,  and  what 
he  had  enjoyed  in  hia  former  state  of  innocence ; 
and  it  la  ImpeerfHe  to  snppose  otherwise  tlMB  that 
he  would  communicate  the  nffer  tinjf  narrative  of 
h5^«  pri«tttnc  ^tate  to  hi^  rliil«ircn.  Both  his 
character  ns  a  man,  and  his  feelings  aa  a  parent, 
forbid  us  to  suppose  the  eontrmy.  That  such 
knowledge  wne  comnmnicated  to  them  is  cer- 
tain, from  the  r-i«e  of  Cain  and  Abrl,  hh  im- 
mediate descendant?*;  for  we  are  told,  thnt  in 
process  of  time  l>oth  brought  an  oblation  to 
tile  Lord.  The  phrase,  im  proem  of  Hme,  slg- 
nMes  in  the  orffinal,  ns  Kennfcott  has  remariced, 
th'  ftrrfr^.  Me  oppointrd  tim^.  Now,  if  there  was 
a  stated  time  for  making  such  oblations,  it  roust 
haTO  been  appointed  by  God,  old  ebewtad  by 
Adam  \  aiid(  tlMnfcM^  the  kiMifle^ca  af  ivdi 


diderence  of  the  two  oblations,  and  the  reason 
«r  the  r^fsetlen  of  the  one  aad  aeeeptaiiee  of 

the  other,  belong  to  anotlMT  fobject;  and  it 
is  therefore  sufficient  for  our  purpose  merely 
to  notice  the  fact  as  evidential,  that  Adam  com- 
amnieated  Information  to  his  difldrsn;  and 
Iba  ftet  ttat  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  was  an  animal 
one,  proves  that  the  knowledge  of  an  atonement, 
to  lie  made  by  a  future  liedeemer,  was  derived 
ftvm  Ua  pamtif  and  mnat  have  been  eo  In  con 
nexion  with  that  of  tlia  CNatlOB  and  the  falL 
Thus  knowledge  would  Iw  communicated  both 
by  tradition  and  the  oijoervance  of  the  wonted 
time  and  ritt  of  animal  maUetb  Nataal^ifaa 
tbfa  knowledge  ptwred  in  the  time  of  SeA» 
whose  descendants  called  on,  or  publicly  invoked 
the  name  of  J«-hnvah,  but  also  by  further  dis- 
coveries of  the  Divine  will  gradoualy  commu- 
niealedtothepatrivdw  of  that  line.  Qfthla 
thrre  is  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  case  of 
Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam.    This  vener- 
able personage,  who  walked  with  Gud  for  the 
spaea  of  tiime  bnndred  yesra  after  the  Urthef 
Methuselah  his  son,  we  are  told  by  an  inspired 
Apostle,  foretold  the  advent  of  the  generi^l  judg- 
ment, when  "  Jehovah  would  come  with  ten 
of  his  holy  oom  to  cxeenia  judgment 
an,  and  to  convince  all  that  are  un^^odly 
among  them  of  all  their  nnjjodi  y  f!<'cd«*  which  they 
have  iiz^odly  committed,  and  of  ail  their  hard 
nngodly  shmcn  haive  spokaa 
This  important  additkmi  troth 
n-renled  to  the  antediluvian  world  by  meana 
of  Enoch— constituted  a  strung  proof  of  Godii 
care  of  the  weak  of  liis  hands,  in  communicat- 
inf  from  time  to  timaaodk  dtsoofarlm  of  IUb. 
nature  and  desijrns  as  were  calculated  to  rnmfnrt 
the  godly  and  alarm  the  wicked,  and  preserve 
alive  amongst  tlicm  a  knowledge  and  belief  of  a 
superintending  Froridence^  a  promised  Dolivw 

erer,  and  a  future  OtatOt 

If  then  the  knowledge  of  a  former  state  and 
the  hope  of  a  future  state  were  thus  preserve*! 
by  tradition  and  ptwfldeBtial  ear^  tiiekjMwledge 
of  such  vie  and  aneh  adences  as  weraneoesmry 
for  human  subsistence  and  hnrnnn  comfort 
would  also  be  preserved.  Man  was  now  to  till 
the  ground  in  order  to  earn  his  food.  Ha  waa 
BOwtocohiTate  a  barren  and  vngrateAd  soil, 
vastly  different  from  that  which  Jehovah  had 
orijjinally  blessed,  the  soil  of  paradise.  Horti- 
culture was  now  exchanged  for  the  labour  of 
tillage.  CUn  fidhmed  this  ptoMeo,  whOat 
his  brother  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep.  We 
are  also  told  that  Cain  built  n  city  after  he  had 
murdered  his  innocent  and  righteous  brother, 
and  ffone  ant  from  the  proence  af  dm  Laid 
(afiihldi^thanbbnawcmdieqmbab)*  Ar 
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Ifeb  dtjr  WM  In  fhe  bnd  ttf  No4,  wUehkf  toth* 
€Mt  €f  "Eim ;  and,  tfcireftr^  to  gwlii^  tfcWwr,  h> 

tumrd  his  hark  on  thr  rhrnibjins,  nt  which 
Adam  and  hia  wife  worshipped.    Two  of  Caiu'a 
early  deacendants,  Jubal  and  Tob^J-Cain,  Ia- 
wotadtfi*  ]iup«ikl«tfui»  aat  IMM  wtfioM 
In  hnu8  and  iron,  whOat  Jalml  was  the  fatiur  of 
nnch  M  dwelt  in  tents.    The  musical  instm- 
ments  above  mentioiMd  are  deooniHiated  in  the 
HeliraWtHVoeAfltaiit  naauoir.  19k  mn  osti* 
mippon  that  the  former  of  these  was  that  noUe 
■nd  complicated  machine,  the  mo<lpm  or^ii. 
According  to  the  commentators,  it  signifies  the 
syrinx  or  ftxtula,  the  pipe  of  Rdk    NaBUOT  Is 
tiie  Hebrew  name  for  harp.    In  tbeftapHMglM^ 
Syriac,  and  riuildep,  parnjihrase,  theseterms  nrc 
differently  translated  in  each.  Tliis  is  owing  to 
the  ignorance  of  both  ancient  and  modem  trans- 
lators n         TCil ftms and  ynpotlM  vf 
Hebrew  musical  instrumentii,  which  has  cauwd 
them  to  give  them  such  nnmes  as  were  applied 
to  those  most  commonly  used  in  their  own  coim- 
triea.  Bnt  whaletw  they  were  farttooflv, 
their  Invention  implies  ciTflizatlon.    Wlien  it  is 
said  that  Jabal  was  the  father  <>f  such  as  dwelt 
in  tents,  and  fed  cattle^  we  are  not  to  suppose 
Oat  In  led  «  putond  IHb  merely,  form  tfi  AM 
before  him;  but  that  he  was  the  father  ef  mdi 
as  led  n  wanderini^  life,  in  opposition  to  thrwe 
who  dwelt  in  cities  and  followed  agricultural 
nd  medmiesl  employmenta ;  of  Mdi  na  nxrved 
from  place  to  place  with  their  tents  and  herds, 
as  they  found  pasture,  lilte  the  Arabs  and  Scy- 
thians of  the  postdiluvian  world.    Another  rea- 
son, perhaps,  may  be  assigned  for  mentioning 
ttbdnmnataneeaaaemtaf  J«M;  Ost  Akfll» 
who  preceded  him,  died  without  posterity,  and 
therefore  the  pastoral  life  was  abandoned,  or, 
Tmtiber,  not  renewed  till  liis  time. 

IW  fcela  vHm^  llMt  to  tho  Mtflkrt  pMtedi 
0f  the  antediluvian  world  men  were  acquainted 
with  the  arts  of  apriculture,  architecture,  mu^nc. 
and  worldng  in  metals.  The  ground  is  not 
tilled,  nor  are  cittes  hofllt,  nor  are  mnaieal  !». 
struments  invented  by  savages,  but  by  men 
highly  advanced  in  civilization.  The  Yery  fact 
tliat  they  wrought  in  brass  and  iron,  proves  a 
ModdenMe  adfaMOMtto  Aiti 
The  PernTlana  in 

the  greatest  appronrhc^  towards  civilization  of 
all  the  American  tribes,  were  ignorant  of  the 
nse  of  iron,  and  wore,  oonseqaently,  behind 


Acee  antadflirria&s  in  tba  arts  «f  cMBsed  Ufc. 

If  such  inventions  were  pradiiccd  by  the  de- 
scendants nf  Cain,  who  imitated  him  in  hi»t 
apostasy,  and  contributed  so  much  to  the  moral 
dfganenegr  «f  fhs  aatdUlvTlM  wwld,  It  en 
hardly  be  suppaaed  that  the  righteotis  dmnd- 
ants  of  Seth,  men  who  railed  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  were  behind  them  in  any  branch  af 
kuowle^lge  thHI  ndly 


XnSfKBTATI<nf« 

ha  nTsaaonalilfft  daiAt  iMl  tluit  Deii^  thi 

of  what  arts  and  Briences  were  then  culli- 
vHted.  ilie  very  fact  of  his  building  the  ark, 
under  Divine  direction,  iiwr  the  preservaiitMi  of 


vras  gradonaiy  forewarned  of  God, 
proves  considerable  knowledge  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  as  many  were  probably  employed  in  the 


WiKther  the  antediluvians  were 
with  navigation  it  is  impossible  to  detejroine. 
We  cannot  infer  firom  the  liiatory  of  tlte  build- 
ing of  the  ttet  the  art  of  riripMdiiv 
waa  known  ta  them ;  An*  though  it  waa 
dnnfTtt-r!ly  fabricated  by  human  hands,  its  model 
and  dimensionH  were  dirinelj  aHggssted  to  the 
antediluvian  patrian^    It  aMt  bo  raMBa> 

neither  oars,  sails,  rudder,  nor  anchor ;  and  was 
therefore  not  adapted  for  Miiliug,  but  floating; 
for  we  are  tuld  that  W  waa  borxt,  or  wmi  tpm 
tjgjtosofrtewiiiww. 

What  of  antediluvian  adenee  and  art  NsA 
possessed,  he  would  oommnnicate  to  his  im- 
mediate deaoendante,  in  the  povtdiiuvian  workL 
W«taMi«rik«BMilpiia«flwl  thai  aowliHtf.e  of  sg- 

rindtON^  of  architecture,  and  vintage,  (perliapa) 
was  preserred.  We  are  told,  that  Noah,  Rtrcr  he 
descended  from  tiia  moontaia  on  whiob  the  ark 


hecaase  an  \ 

The  Armenians  hare  a  tradition,  that  this  vin^ 
yard  waa  in  the  spot  where  now  the  oity  of 
Krivan  stands,  twelve  kagnca  NNE.  of  AnsU, 


It  is  thus  sufficiently  clew,  tmm  the  Mosaic 
arcoitnt  of  the  antediluvians,  that  they  were  not 
savages,  wandoing  wild  in  the  wooda  and 


to  civilization  by  their  own  unassivted  edKorta. 
It  does  not  follow,  that  beoansc  the  aBtedllavia«R 
grew  exceedingly  wickod»  tbcrelere,  they  aiihsr 

and  the  invention  of  particular  arts,  suAdently 
attest  their  eivilrxatiMU  From  their  ^reat  l<u»- 
gevity,  and  Ute  natare  of  the  hunuui  nund,  the 
famalteafarts,  andthomwilMoflmoiriodn 
was  mumldaUe:  this  much  must  be  granted. 
It  is  alno  clear  thnt  civil  societies  existed  before 
the  flood,  else  how  could  tliey  iwve  bnilt  dtkm 
or  invented  wtof  Though  thoMmnleMlaMl^ 


nerted  by  the  remembrance  of  one  commoA 
origin  wtiich  could  not  but  be  preserved  by  their 
longevity,  by  the  propagattoo  of  tiie  tamo  ixm- 

yet  It  la  oridently  impossible  that 
they  could  form  one  great  IxMiy  pi>Htir,  oa  the 
supposition  that  tiae  populatieti  ul  the  anted** 

WMtly  grealor  than  aAar  the 
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PREMMINAKY  DISSERTATION. 


of  oMNnhl  Mid  nlifkHM 


romiptim  b«amp  jrnuJually  crn^'ral,  and  finalij- 
universal :  bat  Uie  phnae,  that  Uu  earth  was 
jOtd  witK  viokmet,  hitinnlw  ■uffidcnlly  tkm  cx- 


«f  Noah  oontmucd  no  louder  to- 
M  ortf  in(gnfm.tf  society  nn  the  plains  uf 
than  God  mw  necaooary  t»  permit.  Two 


tuntrarteii  hr  the  fall— the  unity  of  Iaimruaft«T 
the  lofigfvitT  of  the  aatediluviana.  Ao 
so  is  a  poiNcM  %tnA  nlMi, 
•Ihi  iMffavhy  of  the  oalidilBTiaao  would  be  a 

poTr»>rfijl  prinriple  of  increase.  Mankind,  al- 
ready corrupted,  would  cooacquroUy  become 
rapUlj  aai  eztnaToly  wkkod,  aad  tha 

this  depraTity  fipom  recurrinu  in  all  that 
I  form  tn  which  it  had  prerioualy  appeannl, 
tho*  th«  different  rcf  iona  of  th«  pootdihtTiaa 


ieaign  of  God  in  the  coaAuioa  of  laiig> 

at  ihf  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel. 
F«r  what  deugn  thia  baildLDf  was  erected  it  b 

lata  fory  di  Sermt  opi  n  ions  on  this  subject.  The 
opfnfnn  thnt  it  was  built  as  a  place  of  refuge  in 
•aa  of  a  seoMid  ddufe,  ia  to  ahuml  «a  to  merit 

ikr«vWai^  llMt  It  WW  la 
or  aigaal,  as  a  watch  tower, 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Iparninl  Perizonius 
Vy  tb«  KiKht  of  which,  or  of  a  sigoaJ  made  frnin 
ita  to|»,  thoj  might  ba  pnrvantad  bum  waoderiug 

hdta^  Mhepherdh  with  thoir  flocks,)  and  be 
l>rt>Jicl>t  ^^'k  to  thf  rity  which  they  had  built, 
boing  onwiiling  to  dii^erse  themaelvra,  is  little 

hoinillMi^iteaiaih* 
'tha^ihof  wvciA^lMPii?  for  the  Mosaic 
tvc  rlae«  not  mention  a  dngle  word  re- 
Upatiinii;  their  occwpotioa.  Secoodly,  where  is 
|garf<W  I^UA  rnhmtfUSh  <ha  eity; 
m  ttwt  it  wsa  built  before  the  tower  was  at- 
temptefi  ?  Be<ii<les,  the  notion  of  building  a  city 
and  tower,  does  not  well  aoeord  with  their  oe&k' 
wt  thKfkm^i  m  fMtanl  trihoo  do  not 
TUtikf,  thafMoUail 
bat  know,  from  erperknse,  that  neithpr  a  nlngle 
city,  nor  «wirli  an  extent  of  countrj' as  tin*  tower 
and  the  signals  upon  it  eeuld  cominaiid,  would 
aaAoo  Ibr  tha  wmtmamat  of  thafer  foaloritr, 
owitiauaUy  uicreasing  and  multiplying;  espe- 
mlly  if  it  he  Auppoeed,  with  those  who  follow 
the  Septuagmt,  that  it  was  begun  five  hundred 

itan,  wfeMhioHiift 
after  the  same  erent. 


frwatho 


Noah  and  his  desceadaiiti^  and  the  longevity  of 
the  pootdUuTiaa  palriaichaf  the  multipliaitioa 

rapid  than  in  modem  timeo,  and  the  terms  of 
doubliiiii  v;iHtly  Nhnrter  than  any  which  can  nt 
preaeut  be  i4»plicd  to  the  increake  ut°  maukind. 
UpoathaipMBaortlM  Hoy»aag1nt  ehroaolocy, 
it  is  impaarihla  that  the  whole  human  race  could 
have  lM>en  rontained  in  the  plain  of  Shinar  five 
hundred  and  thirty-one  yean  after  the  deluge, 
MM  M  Oat  an  Aodd  hvn  haen 
;  Cpt  If  the  plain  oaold  a«k  wstain 
the  Tiftmhern.  it  rtiuld  much  le^^  support  their 
fiociui.  if  Noah  Ikimself  was  a  husbandman, 
many  of  Uf  iiiiwIiBli  al  tlaft  mAy  perlai 
must  kmm  boon  oo  too.  IIow  thawtwa,  eoold 

the  tower  of  Uabel  be  intended  ax  a  si^al  to 
prevent  themselves  and  their  tlocks  from  wan- 
dering in  the  plain  of  Slunar  ?   It  would  seem 


afW  their  first  migration  from  the  virinity 
of  Ararat,  and  findinij^  Shinar  to  be  a  large, 
fruitful,  and  expanded  plain,  watered  by  two 
aaTigaUa  mnmm,  tiMjr  ^KlgOMA  to  nala  tU» 
thiir  pemoanent  abode :  and  the  city  and  lofty 
tower  which  they,  in  concert,  attempted  to  build, 
was  to  serve  as  a  monument  of  their  common 
origin,  oaliMkhaMal^  and  Ibtwra  ftaio;  to  ha 
the  central  H|Mit,  aWHid  which  they  might  settle, 
tbe  capital  of  the  new  world,  and  be  a  lMin<!  of 
union  to  the  whole  community.  But  the  very 
means  tliay  oied  to  kaep  UManalToa  aa  lonif  w 
pooAlt  HV^^h^t  MTvad  to  haaten  an  ovant  wUdI 
most  sooner  or  later,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  have 
taken  phue  though  no  such  attempt  had  been 
made,  like  undrrtaking  diopleaaed  tka  Lofi; 
whoaadorii*  Uw^  that  they  shooU  net  ooi». 
Unue,  aa  one  vaat  body,  long  in  one  place.  If,  as 
Usher  !s;np|>os«r<,  this  event  took  pbirc  alM)ut  on« 
hundred  and  two  years  subsequent  to  the  deluge. 


by  hia  cdbdaltalt  to  780,000.  But  it  is  im. 
possible  to  form  any  thin^  like  an  exact  calcula- 
tion of  tiia  nombera  of  mankind  and  the  ratio  of 
tlMfcr  lawiiH  in  IhMi  Mrly  agea. 

Tkb  aeripture  uinallii  of  the  origin  and  early 
hLitoryof  tbe  human  race  has  thnn  been  brought 
down  to  tiie  confusion  of  languages,  and  disper- 
sion of  the  boUdan  of  tha  Towar  af  Babol,  aa 
■naniiBiiil  la  aor  flanaf  tiaalli*  tta  aolijoot. 
We  now  come  to  notice  the  opinion  of  thoea 
who  imagine  that  universal  sava^iim  was  intro- 
duced by  the  oonfuaion  of  tonguai,  and  to  eviuce 
AataiHhaa  apiaiaa  ia  HDvaiiaatod  hy  aerip- 
ture, and  tlia  aridanaa  af  fteta  there  i-ecorded. 
The  abbe  Gojfuet  supposes  that  new  lanetiages 
were  then  formed  amongst  the  whole  of  man- 
kind; and  tkat  aonsequenUy  all  aadotf  waa 
disMjlved,  famlUea  living  detached  from  one  an. 
other,  speedily  sunk  into  tbe  profoundest  ig- 


of  faatndity  prpnatmcad  on  :  ptnanca.    Bishop  Ciunbedand*  in  tda  notea 
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wad  translation  of  Snnrhoniathon,  maintiiiiis 
the  nme  thing,  that  all  man  kind  were  ren- 
4md  rnngmhr  iht  ttmhakn  ti  tmgm  U 
Priial    M  For,*  kjs  he,  **  by  ronfoundinf  the 
l«n^nc»*  of  man.  nrifl  srattering  them  abroad 
upon  the  fac«  of  all  the  earth* 
dered  ■arages.'*   Gogaet  ■flna 
■MM  MMOff  "wM  to         (he  says)  the 
consideration  of  thf  ttimult  and  disorder  in- 
wpaniMp  from  new  establishmrnta,  and  we  ahail 
soon  cuur«ive  how  there  was  a  tfans  in.  wUeh 
the  wiMb  wMd  WM  flUfVd  |M»  tiM 
barbarity  ;  men  vrandered  in  the  woods 
ileld.%  without  lawn,  without  leadera,  or  any 
of  f  orenunent.    Their  ferocity  became  so 
fMrt^  that  maay  €#  tiMm  devoond  mA  other. 
AnUndtiiflaiowMgfb  ewthtmoct  common 
and  necessary,  were  «o  much  neglected,  that 
not  a  few  had  forgotten  the  use  of  fira.   It  ia 
to  tlMM  unhappy  times,  that  w«  mart  fiAr 
wiiat  pnftae  anthors  say,  of  tha  nlHika  which 
•IBicted  the  world  in  the  first  ages.    All  ancient 
traditions  declare,  that  the  fint  men  led  a  Life 
▼cry  UtUe  different  from  that  af  h8Ml»**  Tha 
kanied  and  4il||ent  aaAan  af  Tha  Aadmt 
Unirnid  Hbtorjr  a«a  naivljr  af  tha  MM  BiBli- 
ments. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  ooofusion  of 
fcagiiagaa,  wtm,  n»  dewht,  tha  flapfrioa  a#tha 

hvilden:  but  we  are  under  no  necessity  of 
mpposing  that  their  mijfrfitions  were  to  very 
dlMmt  re|;ion%  or  that  they  immediately  and 
aecMsarily  became  wmgm  BtA  pktww  if 
the  state  to  whldi  tike  human  race  were  reduced 
hy  that  erent  are  cariraturea,  not  real  repre- 
senutions  of  fart.  For  of  what  authority  are 
a  few  Pagan  poets,  tragedians,  and  phfloaafhors, 
ftt|Wltl'*g  tha  fiiat  ages  consequent  on  the  dis- 
penion,  and  plnred  jho  far  beyond  the  period  of 
iii!«tory.  The  historieii  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
of  the  Western  world  in  general,  comntswred  at 
•  late  period,  •  pariad  laaif  anbaofMnlto 
AbI  of  the  dispersion :  are  we  then  to  infer  from 
such  authorities  as  those  above  mentionefl.  that 
all  men  were  once  savages;  or  that,  because  it 
WM  onea  a»  with  thdr  awn  aaaaator^  that 
the  same  was  univcnailj  the  ease  OTtr  all 
the  inhabited  i^loho?  are  we  to  believe  all  this, 
on  the  authority  of  men  who«e  knowledge  of 
»w«vi»Mi  nt  la^  waa  aa  dreomaerfted,  and 
uridch  nadiad  hut  to  a  rtrj  ftw  centuries  be- 
yond fhfir  own  time,  and  ronrerning  which, 
they  had  nothing  to  build  on,  but  dark,  indis- 
tinct, and  imperfect  tradition  ?  Surdy  not. 

It  la  Yaiy  axtmaidlnaf^  ttat  thaaa  who  dmy 
the  Diyine  ccraniunlration  of  language  to 
Adam  in  innoccncp,  «hould  believe  that  a  great 
ir.;iny  new  languages   were  commiinlrated  to 


PRELIMINARY  DISSERTATIOK.' 

his  fallen  desrendunts  instantaneously.  It  )« 
much  more  ratiuuai   to  conclude   tiiat  tii« 


b^  of  dialooli^  whk^  tiu>ugh  having 

words  in  common,  yet  would  differ  w  far  as 
to  cause  a  misunderstand  i  ng  amongst  them, 

af  idaMk  aa 


n  eMrapandMt  oanlbiiaB  of'  words. 

Althntijjh  it  be  now  impowdble  to  trace  up  all 
lani^u-u^es  to  one  common  root,  or  primitive 
tongue.  Mild  the  iiKresaing  knowledge  of  new 


lTot.LpLf,& 


of  tracing  them  to  one  common  origin,  that  nn 

more  di.sprovp<s  the  former  existence  of  one  com- 
mon language,  ol  which  eiieting  originai  iau- 

that  no  man  liTiuf  ean  trace  up  his  anowlNB  tm 
Noah,  can  disprove  the  descent  of  the  present 
race  of  human  being*  irom  that  patriarch,  it 
b  wait  knawn  that  Ika  Hak«w»  Ckaldee,  Syriac, 
Arables  Bthlapic,  and  ftato  ar  Phaniclais 
hare  so  many  words,  phra«ies,  and  even  grammar 
rules  in  common,  that  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  they  were  originally  one  language,  or  ook* 
natehnnchaaaf  tteaMMiuaL  Itiaalwavir 

known  that  there  is  a  wonderful  harmony  of 
the  I.atin,  (ir^'ek,  and  Sanscrit  languages  ;  and 
that  the  similarity  is  so  striking  between  the 
SanMsric,  and  the  Zend  and  BtUM, 
of  the  andcnt  Persic,  as  almost  to  prove 
original  identity.  It  is  ulso equally  well  known 
that  the  farther  back  the  Hebrew  and  Ai^bio 
oan  ha  tneod,  tha  gwalw  la  the  afanOaritj  hn. 
twixt  theaa  tw%  hHannuch  tluit  the  Inngnagu 
of  the  hook  of  Job,  unqnestionahly  the  oldest  »fi 
the  world,  is  denominated  Hebrew  Arabic,  lor 
proof  of  thia, 
may  oensut 
Mason  Good. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  rcvrri<'»  of  Pl  ito 
and  the  absurd  licUons  of  Sanchoniathon,  to  th« 
aahw  hblvf  af  Maa»  Daaa  ba  aqr,  in  4hn 
language  of  Goguet,  that  all  aadaty  was  di^ 
solved  by  the  confusiori  of  tommies ;  that  every 
family  had  a  distinct  language,  and  were 
sequently  oompdiad  to  llva  hf- 
I)(>«  s  ho  My,  that  all  mankind*  hut  n  hiw 
faniilier^  excepted,  led  the  life  of  savages  and 
barbarians ;  that  their  state  waa  exactly  that  of 
the  Cydope  or  on»«ycd  giantoof  Uawr?  It 
may  be  aaked,  en  the  prindplea  af  Goguat,  hnw 
these  fpw  fnmilies  retained  their  civiliration, 
and  became  not  savages  Like  the  rest ;  as,  accord- 
ing to  him  they  were  placed  in  the  same  calam- 
iftona  state  with  attthi  Mat;  fsr  heafiraie  that 
all  without  exception  were  at  the  building  of 
this  tower,  and  niu*t  therefore  h.'ivc  share«i  the 
same  fate  ?    1  aak  again,  how  cauit;  tiicae  few 
to  retain  thrireMltetSan  and  hnowWfik  abiea 
they  were  placed  in  circumstances  exactly  sim- 
ilar to  aU  tha  i«t  of  annkind  than  UrJiif?  Tha 
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PK£LIMlNAilY  DISSERTATION.  XwH 
produrp  thf.  nsme  pffwu  In  cir-  j  bnll-Hrii^'  of  tMm  tower,  bMDnie  tyagm  In 
pciecueiy  aimiiar.    il  the  iurnut-  ae^ueucw  of  Um  itiifwrriBUi    S«  Ar  from  tki% 

4UaTiaa  aooMton,  and  bacune  the 
ttnekm of  Onecp  and  Rom«.  The  E^y;ittnn<?, 
it  it  plaii  firom  Mmos,  vnn,  in  the  earUi  r  part 
•/Aiwh—ftliltlirji  •  p»w«Ad  aa4  •  foli»hMl 

tbp  Israi'litcs  from  that  country:  nor  U  Hierv 
any  proifif  that  errr  f  hi  y  w»'ro  ^nvAfi^K,  buf  mnrk 
te  th«  ooBtnury.    60  tar  trotu  ihis,  it  iraa  au^ 

tanad  la  aU  tlM  wiadom  mt  Kgyft ;  mi 
tb«  ^pat  SolMDon,  in  mid  to  hare  rx<<<'IIod  In 
wiadom,  aU  tfca  wiadom  ot  Uia  £aat  and  of  iiiifypt. 

air  IMM  MraiM,  IR  Mi  OmoIokj 
«r  AadMrt  KingdMU  Amwdal,  tm  am  niimi 
to  shnvr  that  the  Efrptians  xrm  barbarians  tfll 
the  daja  «f  Odikt,  whom  ha  endeavours  to 
ItetHy  wMk  tki  gim>h  oT  iMfaae  hiatorx. 
Mi  the  SUM  «f  awfptM  AaaoHint  t» 

TTirc  anrl  ri\ ilirritifin.  Thrscauthnm,  hnwcver,  him,  tho  Kgnrptians  had  npither  literature  nor 
at&rm  tkc  tbrmcr,  auii  deny  the  latter ;  thereiorc  science  till  the  day*  of  Solomon  and  hit  sur- 
tUDKeMsaray  becnmamvafaa.  But  the  aaaarte  eeasor,  Bdioboam,  «r  915  yeara  hefisra  the  Chria- 

dnl*aaiioT\  notwithatandang,  vrerthrowa  the 

whol«  fabri  ,  hfT-uusi-  if  a  frw  really  did  Mi,  all 
m%h(  hare  dum  &o ;  and  tiieu  tiie  ellact  waa  not 


It  muat  h«n  fiwfcirf  II  Ml  aU  M 

Tfhoni  th^  miraralooa  energy  waa  exert#>d  ;  and 
aooordia^  to  him  and  Cmbvlnwly  it  waa  exerted 
«■  ^  M  all  Mi  MMMSMi  iBtfMi  MUinc  af 
Iktil  >■■■.    W«  Ml  piMt  them  batwaen  tha 

horns  of  -m  ifilftnina;  rtnd  it  5«i  thit — th(>y  must 
either  ssty,  th^t  saragism  wua  the  necemtry  effect 
•f  tha  cocuoaioa  ttf  tongtif,  «r  that  it 

mmt  hare  befiame  miw^m,  and  then  what  b»- 

emsea  of  the  exception.  If  tli«  latter,  thra 
they  contradict  thair  own  doctrma.    i'iia  edect 


h,  than 


immlTcd  in  thiataBMetion,  or  they 

I  f  nil  mankind  were  not  involved  in 
and  thnae  only  win*  wura  bo. 


That  the  oonfoaion  of  languagea  waa  not  fel- 
by  oniTcrsal  Bavagism,  is  plain  from  the 
:  of  Moo»s    No  dooht,  i£ in  theacattar- 
hMlMira, nayaf  Itmm  wiiliwta 

!f>»-ir  rirriim't.'iTir*"^  would  {rrwifly  tf-nd  to 
<Ulc«  thea  to  the  lavage  atatc-    It  is  erident, 
hawerec,  Cram  Moam,  that  the  dearandanta  of 


ttM  €tm  af  the  earth.    Thaae  of  the  farmer 

•eftlfd  in  the  ririnity  of  Shinar;  and  if  thpy 
the  htulden,  which  is  not  ah> 
H 

much  from  tha 
moch  lam  that  thfy  became  tmYnf^m.  It  appears, 
en  tte  nonlcnry,  that  they  poaaeaaed  oanaidcmUe 


rilA  MiTn—iili.  and  it  moat  be  remembered 

that  «%races  do  not  build  citi*^.  Oti"  of  Shem's 
deaoendanls^  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  i« 
ujjifwiiad  in  atiaat^  traditaan  ai  •  alalunry, 

is  aaldf  to  have  been  skilled  in  aatronnmr.  It 
is  true  indeed  that  Tf>rah  was  an  idolater;  bat 
that  doea  not  neceMonly  in^ly  that  he  was  a 
mgo^  4v  «lw  iTO  awl  oA  lh»  HldMi  Orafei 

and  Romans  by  the  aame  epithet.  The  Aramltea 
bdilt,  loriL'  before  Abraham':^  day,  'he  cities  fif 
Uarau  and  Damascus,  which  ixupiica  their  early 

ilmrwadtintib  though  admitted  by  aU  to  hare  had 
ilK  «U6r  9tm9,  if  aoi  «w  aalr  hni  ia  «te 


th<>  temple.  It  necetouirily  foUowa,  aocordiag  to 
hit  theory,  that  though  Kfcyv^  had  CKistrd  as  a 
raonart^y  befora  the  call  of  Abraham,  even 


period  of  1,S00  yean,  its  inhiMlMliM  during 
kH  that  time  bet  n  b!Lrb»rians  ormragea.  This 
is  one  of  tha  moat  cstraerdinary  aTarmaata  ever 
put  forth;  attdwUA,  hai  tthwaimaitty 
any  other  but  Newton,  wooU  Iwataa  iaune- 
diaiely  scouted  out  of  the  literary  world.  H« 
affirms  that  (Mrto,  Seaoctris,  or  Shiahak,  in- 
rented  the  culture  of  tha  yim»,  dbnlhiid  the 


thinka  had  been  quite  common  in  Egypt ;  thai 
Ua  wife  and  Kister,  lais,  taught  the  Egyptiana 
to  aow  00m,  and  gave  them  their  first  ayo- 

tha  profeamd  patron h  of  naaeent  arti;  aad  that 
all  tlie  instruments  of  husbandry  wara  d^ 
oooerad  la  tliair  reign.    Now  all  tiMio  iaa 

arationa  befon*  tlu*  Trojan  war,  iHtfdh  he  makea 
I  with  the  building  of  the  temple,  full  500 
years  alter  tha  Exodna,  and  mum  than  700  yem 
after  tha  days  «f  Jowiph.  lHinBMBti«rivar, 

distribution  of  property,  thp  of  nnim.1l  fond, 
were  all  by  hiM  .'uuiount  inventions  to  lute  aa  the 
days  of  Shishaii.    One  would  imagine,  tiutt  if 

then,  there  was  no  necessity  to  teach  the  Egyp- 
tians the  iMe  of  aninml  food ;  for.  ho  far  as  thut  in 
man  la  an  aiumal  iilu!  others,  and  those 


All  tldi  ia  in  ^eet  contradiction  to  the  in* 
aai  tha  tratk  of  aatiaat  i 
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XVlll  PaEJLIMlNAAr  D 

If  the  Eg^tiana  were  to  barbarous  as  Sir 
Isaac  haii  ataUed,  and  contmued  m  long  uuder 
ttat  Wbariim,  ha^^iig  not  eren  «o  mucii  as 
aa  alphM,  and,  HbtnAn,  no  boalob  it  was 
sur«'ly  no  great  compliment  which  the  pruto- 
martyr,  St«phen,  paid  to  Closes  when  he  «iid 
tttt  he  waa  learned  in  all  the  learuiu^  of  the 
EgfftSam,  It  isgMnf  •  diraetlvtothoiii. 
cpired  orator;  for  how  could  3Iufl«s  be  said  to 
have  been  learned  in  all  the  leiin>intr  of  a  people 
who  had  none,  who  could  not  ho  much  as  cul- 
thPito  the  grouiid?  mod  Mpposing  tint  tiiey  did 
know  the  first  prindplM  of  ogrioQlmi^  and 
nothing  more,  it  yrn<i       but  poor  praise  to  say, 
that  he  knew  nothing  more  than  a  common  hus- 
teadmui.  WW  it  k  mU       ho  wm  learned 
in  all  the  learniof ^  Efy9<»  ft  ii  vMnlj  im- 
plied, that  It  was  rerj'  great,  and  such  as  quali- 
fied him,  not  merely  to  be  the  leader,  but  also 
1km  lawgiver  of  a  nnmerooa  people.    He  was 
Vni  op  at  floort^  waa  Flianoh^  dao^ifeor's 
adopted  ^on.  nnd  whntm-er  wealth  could  procure, 
in  the  way  of  imtrui  tion,  wan  triven  him.  Are 
W«  to  believe  the  above  rcpreaentation  of  Sir 
Immo  Nowton,  givn  on  fha  Mtiurii^  ot  a 
few  vain,  arrogant,  and  mendadona  Greeka, 
who,  when  the  fortune  of  Egypt  waa  sunk, 
liad  the  impudence  to  turn  round  on  the  fallen 
Egyptians  and  teD  them,  that  they,  the  Egyp- 
tians, got  all  their  learning  and  their  religion 
from  them  (the  GriH-ka),  and  that  their  pods 
as  Oairis,  Isia,  and  Orua^  and  others,  were 
aadent  Gndan  deltiea  with  new  names  ?  Arc 
wo  to  believe  all  thi%  in  irrptwlllitn  toaeriptiiia 

and  the  earlier  Greeks,  who  acknowledged  that 
Egypt  was  the  {>arent  of  thair  niwstf  their  re- 
ligion, and  their  arte? 

TlMt  the  EgypUaaawwe  a  nflned  people,  we 
find  in  ^^  li.it  i^  recorded  of  them  in  the  days  of 
Abraham.  W  see  the  splendour  of  a  luxurious 
court,  in  the  princ«s  of  the  monarch's  houaehold, 
aauMgat  wbtm,  (aa  th«  nrert  way  to  obtain 
rayal  fitvoor,)  aone  arc  found  to  ham  bean  Ua 

pimfis  of  j>lea<»itre.  "  The  princest  also  of  Pha- 
ruohs  coujt  saw  her,  and  cdinmeuded  her 
(Satah)  helhn  Fharaalii  and  the  woman  was 
taken  into  Pharaoh's  houn.**  The  |mnwili  iimiIq 
by  Phanioh  to  Abraham  appear  altogether  wor- 
thy of  a  great  prince.  The  affair  which  took 
plaaa  brtwaen  laaac  his  son,  and  Abimelecb, 
wiU  ahew  na  the  diflhraMta  between  a  king 
of  EjTA-pt  Olid  a  petty  Philistine  princa.  Tba 
latter  is  drs- ri1>ed  without  his  guards,  or  great 
princes,  and  so  alhud  of  the  rising  power 
«r  Inae,  tha*  ka  aUiiai  him  to  quit  his  do- 
minions;  and,  not  aasiaflad  with  tha^  wnt 

afterwards  to  beg  a  peaee^  of  him,  and  would 
awear  him  to  the  obeo^anoe  of  it.  In  the  days  of 
JoeAf  m  cam?an  of  Uhmaelite  merchanu  going 
from  Gilead,  wait  down  «o  Xj^ypt  with  cargoes  i 
of  spkxo,  balaa,  and  mjnh,  carried  on  the  baeka  j 


tBBTATIOM. 

of  camels,  and  a  number  of  jraoBf  abf^  Now* 

Kuch  a  tmffic,  and  xuch  commodities,  fit  only 
for  a  rich  and  luxurious  people,  clearly  evince 
the  ortaMlshed  power  and  wealth  of  i^lgjpc 
We  find  •  aaplaiii  of  Iteaohli  gnaid,  a  ehlsf 
butler,  and  a  chief  baker.     We  find  ftplendid 
Tsctmeuts,  fine  linerj,  t^'old  <  luiins,  and  state 
ahariotsy  given  to  Jo8«ph,  as  so  manj  proofs  of 
hmry  and  taamanmi ;  and  hi  tho  cMe%  ftr 
laying  up  stores  and  provisiunii  against  tha  fmt- 
pending  famine,  we  equalh  <!isrf«rn  the  marks 
of  policy  and  opnlence.    W  e  find  the  enslaved 
imniaiila  af  Jaeik  «ttpk>y«d  in  building 
treasure  citisa;  and  the  empioyinf  ftr  aok^n 
time  such  vast  multitude  in  nnly  prepariiy 
materials  for  public  buildings,  suUiciently  be- 
speak the  great  power  and  luxury  of  Egj-pt.  We 
also  find  a  atamdini;  Militia  af  vkm  lata,  tmd.  wfcal 
is  still  more  wonderful,  of  cavalry— «  specie  «f 
military  unknown  to  the  boasting  Creekn  till 
long  after  the  siege  of  Troy.    What  says  Mutes 
when  daaerlbiag  Aa  pursuit  of  ^  Isradftaoby 
Pharaoh,  "  And  Pharaoh  made  ready  his  char- 
iots, and  took  his  people  with  him.     And  he 
took  six  hundred  chosen  chariots,  and  all  the 
^  Egypt,  and  captains  over  every  ooe 
of  them.    The  Egyptians  pursued  aftv  than^ 
(jdl  the  hont^  and  charioU  of  Phara.ih,  and  his 
horsemen,  and  his  army,)  and  the  Kgyptians 
puJiued,  and  want  In  tAw  tliem  to  the  midst  of 
tho  ^en,  even  aH  Fhamohli  ha0M8|  *iyni|pj|^ 

an  !  Ills  horwmen."  Sir  T<aAC  says,  "  In  the 
days  of  Moses,  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  with 
which  Pharaoh  pursued  Israel,  were  but 
hundred.'*  It  is  smpiMiy  |^  ^  ^„ 
calculated  with  precision,  flaiiiMlj  «nknown» 
the  motions  of  the  planets;  a  man  so  famed 
for  his  phikMophical  c«ution  in  admitting  no- 

tWngfato  his  system  without  tha  dmrestprtwf, 

should  luive  read  his  BiUe  so  laiiiiiMly  Xha 
ti'ix  hundred  chariots  there  mentioned  wererAosnc 
chariots  for  the  royal  guard ;  so  that  over  and 
abovathsM,  oSlIf  alnrlBfa  of£syj4,  an  indefinite 
number,  wait  an  Aa  {MBanlC  Tha  nvmhv  af 
horscN  lM>«iide<«  is  not  to  be  estiniBted  tnm  the 
chariots,  because  there  was  an  army  of  borsemen 
aim  on  that  pursuit.    We  read  also  of  th^  royal 
chariot  fai  tha  daya  af  Joaeph,  man  than  SOO 
years  before,  and  of  the  second  chariot,  in  wliidk 
rode  the  saviour  of  Fsr\-pt,  Joseph  himself. 
to  animal  lood,  it  is  dear,  from  the  dreams  of 
tha  bahsr  and  bnthr»  that  tha  Egyptians  both 
ate  animal  food  and  drank  wine.   In  tha  ftait 
whirh  Joseph  gave  hfs  brethren,  animal  food 
was  used.    "  Bring  these  men  home,"  said 
Jaaeph  to  Us  Reward,  "  and  slatf :  for  these 
men  shall  dine  with  ma  at  naan."  Tha  la- 
raelites  in  the  wilderness  lM;moaned  their  hard 
lot  that  it  wa.s  not  then  as  before,  when  in 
Egypt  they  sat  by  the  jUsh  pota,  and  did  sat 
'  ta  tha  ftilL  We  aim  read  timt  the  la. 
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raelites,  pnTioiu  to  their  departure,  borrowed 
Jmh  ef  gdd,  and  jeweb  of  dlnt^  HiAntaMBl, 

and  spoiled  the  Egyptians ;  but  no  such  articles 
ootild  have  been  borrowed  from  aavages. 

Throughout  the  Bibla  account  of  Egypt,  it  in 
ulfonnly  tupie— ntrt  aa  «aa  Idafdmii  sat  aa 
ttsnf,  «r  at  kait  tour  independent  itatai^  as  has 
been  ima|rinpd  by  Marsham,  Npwton,  and  the 
learned  authors  of  the  Ancient  Universal  History. 
Who  could  ima^jine,  but  one  wk0  haA  »  hypo- 
lliMla  tn  wipiimrt.  that  Ilia  fta^wit  rapatftion  of 
the  phrase,  all  the  land  of  Egypty  means  only  a 
■mall  dismembered  kingdom,  or  one  of  the  tour 
amall  states  into  which  they  suppose  Egypt  to 
kvf«  bean  dhrldad?  Tlina  H  ia  dear  tnm 
aeriptore,  that  E^ypt  was  a  highly  civilized 
and  ertennive  Icirigdom  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  at  an  era  long  before  the  exist- 
aooa  af  pagan  Ualarkal  xaearda;  and  not  a 
nation  «f  aavafei  and  4^miil>ala  till  tha  days  of 
Sesostris  or  Shishak,  w»  Newton  rt-presents  tht-m 
to  have  continued.    W  e  refer  the  Learned  and 
csorious  reader  to  the  second  volume  of  Waxhur- 
ton's  DlTine  Legation  of  Moees  Demonstrated, 
a  ToIu.me  rrplfti-  with  profound  and  varied  em- 
^^n,  and  with  ingenious  and  masterly  criti- 
dam,  -where  he  will  find  the  high  antiquity  of 
Bfjrpt  denaostratsd,  both  fimn  acriptim  and 
the  parly  historians;  and  the  theory  of  Newton, 
Shurkford,  and  others,  complett-ly  overthrown. 
We  also  refer  to  the  elabOTate  dissertation  of  the 
laamad  Dr.  John  Sokaaan  Smler,  of  Halla^  an 
the  Dynasties  of  Manetho,  where  he  shown, 
against  Newton,  3fan«hnm,  and  other%  that 
these  were  successive,  not  collateraL 

Tha  othar  daaeendanta  of  Ham,  aa  the  Cod^ 
Ha^  Gaiiaanite%  and  PhObtities,  were  not 
savacps,  but  to  all  appearance  polished  and  civ- 
ilized tribes.  Even  the  mighty  Ijimrod  the 
fcunderof  tbaearilaat  kingdom  laaafdadlnaglp- 
toK,  waa  tha  grandaon  of  Ham.  Koir»  aaragea 
neither  found  mf>narchies  nor  build  citii'^-. 
Nimrod,  wo  are  told,  pi^ssesHed,  if  he  did  not 
found,  the  cities  of  Babel  and  Erech,  and  Accad 
and  Cdndft;  and  all  thaaa  wen  in  tha  land  of 
ShtTwir,  where  the  confusion  of  tongues  took 
place.  Now.  the  Cushites  were  the  progenitors 
of  the  aiuuent  Ethii^ians  of  Abyssinia,  uid  per- 
hj^  of  thoae  of  Aa  anefant  Mcroa  or  M erawc^  a 
highly  civilized  people^  ao  much  so  indeed,  that 
the  ancient  Egj^Kians,  as  Diwloru'^  SIculus  In- 
forms us,  were  contented  at  one  time  to  be  thought 
thairadwlan.  Honurtalkawithi^rtaraof  the 
piatf  of  tha  CadOtcaar  Ethkrpiaaa,  andaends 

Jupiter  and  the  Olympic  rotirt  even,'  now  and 
then  to  revel  twelve  days  amongst  that  people. 
In  short,  the  concurrent  voice  of  scripture,  and 
tha  aaaal  andant  pfo&na  Uatary  alMnr^  that 

the  ronftision  of  tongues,  and  th"*  eonwqnent 
dispf^rsion  of  mankind,  by  DO  means  produced 
universal  aa\-agism. 


Whilst  some  have  declared  for  an  uncivilized 
alale,  introdnoad  hf  tha  oalartrepha  at  Bahd» 

others,  and  these  infldels  and  materialists,  hava 
derlared  for  the  otiginal  and  universal  savagism 
of  mankind.  Moschus  the  Jt'henician,  Demo- 
flrlta%  and  S^oams,  appoar  ta  hanra  haan  tha 
tot  ahattow  and  cUd  dMOipiona  of  thk  haaa 
sentiment,  and  were  fi»llowe<l  by  a  numerous 
tribe  of  rhapeodists  and  poets  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  men  unquestionably  devoted  to 
flUa  and  Man.  This  opinion  haa  Wen  re- 
vived in  modem  times ;  and  by  far  the  greater 
pert  of  the  most  fashionalilc  n:\Tnei*  in  mi>d- 
em  plulosophical  science  liave  declared  lor  tho 
orig&ial  bailMrlani  af  man.  Soma  hata  aa- 
pooied and dafended  it,  to  flatter  human  pride; 
<w>me  to  !<tupp(nt  the  doctrine  of  the  infinite  per- 
fectibility of  man;  aome  to  support  the  doc> 
trina  of  matariattna*  and  orerthrow  that  af 
a  Ibtnte  state;  and  otiiers,  as  Rousseau,  from 
an  exresslve  love  of  singularity  and  paradox, 
to  get  themselves  stared  ut  as  men  of  original 
genius.  When  the  academy  of  Dijon  pro>* 
paaad  tha  qnaathm  mafvlaa  mmj,  **■  Haa  tha 
revn-al  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  cuntriljutfd  to 
the  rcfinranent  of  manners  Kouss^u  was  at 
first  inclined  to  support  the  affirmatire.  **  Thia  ia 
fha  jMaa adaanaa,"  (aanaT  hridgaX  add  aphll- 
osophw  than  a  friend  of  his,  «  take  the  negative 
side  of  the  question,  and  I'll  promise  you  the 
greatest  success."  The  philosopher  took  the 
Unt,  hddly  eiamid  the  aasea*  hrldga^  and  main- 
tained the  superiority  of  savagism  to  civilization, 
and  of  ignorancx!  to  knowle<lge.  He  gained  his 
point,  and  obtained  the  approbation  of  that  aca- 
demy. The  philosopheri  and  he  agreed  that 
men  were  originally  mTagee;  but  they  diffieved 
in  thin,  that  the  forn>er  p*(teemiMl  it  as  the  rliief 
glory  of  man,  that  he  had  raided  himself  from 
that  rude  and  barbarous  state,  to  one  of  civiliza- 
tion and  reinemant;  that  man  waa  a  pregraai 
sive  animal,  and  that  no  terminus  could  bo  set 
to  his  prci^Tcss ;  whereas  Rousseau  maintained  the 
very  contrary  poeition,  that  what  they  called  pro- 
gress waaretregreealon ;  that  knowledge  had  de- 
teriorated man ;  tiiat  drlM  ma  not  to  be  found 
in  the  alKxles  of  scienre  and  refinement,  but 
amidst  the  .•lavages  who  traversed  the  woods  and 
wilda  of  nnlmproved  natnta.  Ha  went  ftrther» 
and  pnhUshedan  eamj  on  the  original  equality  d 
man,  and  attempted  to  prove  that  men  were 
made  not  for  society  but  solitude ;  that  the  ap- 
petite for  society  waa  ftctitione,  not  natnrd; 
that  aodetir  had  perverted  the  order  of  na- 
ture, had  introduced  all  that  inequality  which 
now  reigns,  and  overturned  that  happy  equality 
which  oonsatntm  the  lUldty  af  man;  and,  An- 
ally, that  the  state  of  savagiam,  or,  m  he  terme  1^ 

Nature,  was  that  in  wliirh  man  was  to  be  seen  In 
all  the  benevolence  and  dignity  of  his  mind;  in 
other  words,  that  adocatien  and  ]mowled|e  had 
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rafaMdkiM.   Tht  pHiAn,  hMramtv  w atC 
It  wm  Mppifftod  wHh  all  tbe  >ta- 

tkmt  adraaced  k]iOTrl(>4ige  aud  arig- 
Inality  of  thinkinir  could  f^ive  it.  IftMiraucct 
wHh  MOM  iti  tiM  Greek  aud  Rouiau  p«ctiw  kad 

Joaepkus  and  MT«nl  of  the  Fatben  maiuudncd  a 
BiTnllar  doctrina,  and  af5rme<l  UuU  Caitt  was 
the  founder  of  aociety,  and  uTWtumcd  Ihafc 
happy  gimp Udty  and  IfMRM*  «iMB»> 
f  liai  ifcefitrtlNilii^  by  InrwiUng  weigkia 
Md  mtaaore*— by  setting  bounds  to  landed  pr«>- 
pniT— by  walHnj?  the  city  which  he  himiwll"  had 
boUt,  and  oMiging  hi*  aaaociatea  and  iaipmintM 
t»  Ut»letalW  in  mm  hbiiiiimH|,  fb»  bMor 
to' secure  thiir  III  t>M»  witfc.  Tkisstranfa 
doctrine  became  popular  anion  (rat  the  Platon- 
iatB  and  early  Christiaaiy  as  ii  fitToured  the 

wnftiNM  Aa  wwl4,  wkkk  fa  iter  agee  pro- 

dnf^d  that  inn innprnble  rvmrm  of  h^Tmita  and 
monks  which  disgrmted  Christianity,  and  which 
paaaion  still  contmoea  popubr  la  A*  iiMiik  «f 


prevfdeotial  intfrfercncc,  or  a  8urr«"^*.i«>!i  of 
iDimr1f5.  'i'h<HM^  who  uniiutaiiied  tlu:  u}iijui«Mk. 
of  original  aavagiam  in  the  pagan  warid»  were 


absolutely,  mi4 totaDj denied aoir iMliliklag  «a 
creation,  whether  «.r  nlhUo  or  fh)m  prp-existrat 
matter.  Tkaj  afirmed  that  man  s|irung  Irana 
«kii«rtk1ft»Mt  Mkr  ^iiIiHm;  Ifcat  ba 


n^rs  elnpscd  belbre  th*  race  acquired  the  nae  of 
l>uii,'uat;c,  or  attained  to  greater  kuowledge  than 
the  beasts  of  the  forest.    Jt  is  truly 

m  Ifefa  oril^Mned  age,  to  fiivonr  such 


aplnieaa  kaeane  popnlar  both  in  France 
and  other  wmntries,  especially  dtirinir  th««  dis- 
Mtrous  period  «f  the  French  lisrolataoa,  when 

MfigM.  ▼llHilwi  ImIHI  »» apread  the  delusion 

by  hfs  InprriTious  Hiinm,  and  Cnnfessloiw  of  a 
Saroyanl  Fea<uint.  The  praises  of  saTagisoB  and 
the  original  cqtudity  of  nail  mt^  ■muiAbA 
•rarj  quarter  ef 


they  grew  perfkctlj  stale,  and  mankind  be- 
came practicallx  eoirriacad  of  the  ahwtfdity  «f 
these  opinion  8. 

Lord  Kafan«4faikk*'8kaldheaer  the  Hbtarjr 
ef  MkOf*  it  •  ttwf'i*  advtxato  for  the  uiilwil 
tKragiBm  of  man,  and  wouM  f:tiri  infer  from  some 
fteta  which  he  states,  amongst  which  that  of  coloor 
ll 

net  efe  ftv^  tnt  OuA 

as  many  <fi<<tinct  races  of  rru  fi  ;  nn<1  that  thej'  all 
depended  entirely  on  their  n:itural  talentii  for 
their  advancement  from  saTagism  to  cirilization. 
He  MfaMwMgai  ttet  Ike  JMe  Meooot  b 
onfaTonrabTe  te  Ui  wp^ma,  end  opposes  in- 
superable objections.  **  Whenci*  then,"  says  he, 
''the  degeneracy  of  all  men  into  the  saTage  state? 
Wi  eoBomt  ftr  tfwt  dhnal  eetailnplM^  VMBaUBd 
must  hare  Ruifered  some  dreadful  conrulsion. 
For,  by  confounding  the  lanptiaire  of  mm,  and 
Boattering  them  idiroad  upon  the  laoe  of  ail  the 
aerth,  thef  were  rendered  saTages."  He  appears 
Ikodoftlke  efitem  ef  uniferwJ  wtn^tm,  mad 
would  fain  father  it  upon  Moses ;  and  harlng 
adopted  this  conclusion,  hr  jiroceeds  to  trace  the 
gradoal  adTanoes  of  man  from  that  state  to  dvi- 
nsaiioBp  In  eenaeqnenoe  ef  hk  natural  powers. 
It  is  clear,  howerer,  tfiat  whether  men  were 
originally  sarages,  or  made  so  by  the  eoitf^ilen 


atrtms  nonsense^  which  originated  in  the  dnrk- 
ness  of  paganism;  and  yet  aach  have  been 
Avotf  in  ft  Heflw  ■ 
learned  gentkesaft 

nritrinally.  But  frurh  an  oplninn,  while  it  19  f>p- 
poscd  to  th«  humiiiating  lioi  trine  of  scripture, 
which  affirms  the  degeneracy  ul  man  from  his 

this  hypothesis  man,  originallr  a  dumb  anjnrtnT, 
has  lEfradually  raised  himself  from  that  indpient 
comtttien  of  existence  to  his  present  exalted  stale 
bjr  <he  gniwi  ievdopoMHt  ef  Ueyewem ' 
^n\s  originally,  aeeordli^  to  Hmem,  a  stu^ 
tional  mere  bnite,  and  the  first  stage  of  hfs  j>m- 
gress  was  that  of  uttering  wild  inarticulate  cries 
Uke hit kretfacr  animals;  thenanumber 


defence ;  this  produced  a  change  from  die 
ticulate  cry  to  artlrulate  speech,  when  coiitpti- 
tional  signs  were  invented  fur  mutual  commuui- 
ceHon  and  defcneg^  end  language 
formed.  Then  comnumti 
saragism  to  civilization.  They  were  fir«it  hunt- 
eta  udfiahera;  then  shepherds;  then  i^coi- 
teriMej  end  then  ftHewed 
produced  Ae  kmwledge  ef  A 

Up<in  the  hypothesis  stated  above,  that  maji 
was  orif,nnallj'  a  sa>-agc  destitute  of  the  use  of 
speech,  and,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words, 
a  durib^  ImtloBal  mliiwili  tbegmt  diflciiltjr  is^ 
bow  he  could  emerge  from  such  a  state,  and  be* 
come  finaHy  tlie  enlightened  and  civilized  ena>- 
ture  he  now  la.  To  remore  this  difficulty, 
the  aaedm  adveflalH  ef  original  saTagion  Ikfi- 
nish  this  muhom  ef  fapyejMeue  with  an 
nnmber  of  instincts,  or  internal  senses,  wiUl 
which  they  say  he  was  origjnally  endowed,  and 
by  which,  without  reflection,  he  is  immediately 
not  only-  enabled  to  dhrtlnfuhh  between  rl^ 
and  wrong,  and  prompted  to  do  all  that  is  neiMe> 
sar;'  for  the  presenration  of  his  own  existence 
and  the  continuation  of  ttie  species,  but  also  led 
to  the  dtsooTcry  of  vrihat  wiU  contribute,  in  the 
first  instant^  to  the  ease  and  conveniendce  ef 
Ufob   Theee  iaatiacte  they  think  krougfat 
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liixid  togelher,  wliea  Um  WMOiiing  faculty,  hitl^ 
flrt»  dormaat,  bciaf  mam  rwiMd  1^  thAcoUtsioos 

meqaenoet  of  their  different  actions,  taught  them 
to  aroid  mch  aa  were  peniicious,  and  to  improve 
ap«n  awch  m  tbejr  had  £i»ujid  beneiicial ;  and  tiuis 

itiMiUnn   '    Batthk  limry  k«y> 

%7  iasap«nlla  oljwiioiia,  fur  they  firat 
and  then  ypoir«t  aad  though  the  u»- 
tptioDs  irera  true,  tha  oonchwiona  would  be 
•M  iUcgitiaalib  TUa  b  not  •  ehU 

dttw«f  GM'acraition  ac«f  llatwitafroductive 
power,  bat  one  of  their  own  oontrivaooe.  Thooe 
bundle  of  instincts  with  which  thaw  gentlexncn 
ktbtmn§i,  mi  iMA  they  de- 
fMoMfhy,  it  tkM  ytttdnet  of  oacra 
idlcnoss,  and  a  rompletc  rhiinera.  ]\Ien  may 
iiiui|(UDM  what  th)-y  ]>leai»p,  funmh  their  suvage, 
in  order  to  answer  tiKir  purpas«»  with  an  uuuxy 
httlinlitXhByiinwi?  MfttBUh^M  fraw 
by  indiMlion  that  he  htA,  or  that  any  savage  has 
thei«e,  9«rh  mode*  of  proof  most  for  nothing;, 
iustioct  oould  not  produoa  language,  or  articuUU); 

ivply,  wonld  apeak,  as  soon  as  the  organs  of 
speech  were  capable  t»f  jHTfomiing  their  fuitc* 
tie«%  without  being  taught,  and  they  would 

would      —r  eouM>»  iht  toih  ufaMl  which 

Jian  been  snpp<w>d. 

It  luay  be  ashod  of  these  gentlemen,  il'  tiiis 
mmkm  M  turpi  pmm  (whathw  freduoed  by 
dAtnM  Natural^  own  Imp^  ar  thmt  «t  a  wem^ 

iug  lntelUg«iee»  makeA  no  odds  as  to  the  argn- 
mentj  was  froduced  in  the  infiatihi  state,  or  in 
ltal«riyanMurity.  UHImimmitwtibm 
kn  maimtibmdt  k«ir  eama  Um  Mpleas  infant, 
to  speak  nothing  of  tb>;  mystery  of  its  tin^t 
produckioB,  to  becooie  n  maa?  Unw  was  it 
nM«d?for  TMT  ilMtfit  omMmI.  U,  uuL- 
wMMwilin  thv'alrcnfth  ef  tht  ■MMmlpi*' 
■ion,  man.  when  an  infant,  is  to  tender  and 
delicate  an  nuimal,  tiiat  many,  if  not  mure  than 
vim  LuSi.,  die  during  the  transition  from  iulancy 
li  TOBfcBii,  ti  Miilt  Tf  mrj  mnnnUnn  rtut 
mtk  be  need  in  roariiii;  him  ;  how  came  fJic  first 
pair,  or  pairs,  if  produced  iu  au  infantile  state, 
heipAeHi,  toriom,  and  dsetitnte,  as  they  were, 
«»  arrfv*  al  MI  gmrtk?  I  cmaotee*  how 
Ihe  difficulty  can  be  solved.— If  At  latter  be 
maintained,  then  this  is  at  utter  variance  with 
•U  the  known  proceiue*  of  nature,  by  which 
att  TiilmH  without  exception,  are  produoed 
la  Iha  italt  af  M  embryu-fuitus,  and  an  in- 
lant.  If  they  procecdoU  from  the  crfatinc 
hand  of  Infinite  i5«nevol«nce,  are  we  to  believe 
Asy  did  ao  in  a  tlalaof  iafta^,  and  wera  dropt 

■atkmjaaad.  Mid   

destitttte,  to  arrive  at  a  ^tato  of  full  maturity, 
undrr  some  unknown  prpjserviug  process,  of 
wiuch  not  ik  aui^k  iustaace  luie  beiui  ever  wit- 
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neaped  by  tin-  liiunaii  race  or  left  upou  nnvrd? 
If  produced  full  grown,  are  we  U»  believe  that 
God  MMlil  the  tot  fair  danboDdinatiMtal 
animals,  a  couple  of  ourangontanga?  Thaaup- 
poeition  ia  so  iocointistent  with  all  our  notions 
of  divine  fooduew,  and  at  siwh  uttar  variance 
whfc  an  amWiiliit  flMH,  liMt  wva  natt  saa 
detenuined,  on  set  purpose,  to  oppose  divine 
rrvelation,  and  gratify  the  pride  of  a  faculty  at 
war  with  Ita  Maker,  they  could  not  believe  il^ 
aad  yal  aoak  xwd^p  tia  digniflad  wMi  tlM 
name  of  philmfttf.  Bad  this  {nsOnctivo  poa- 
aiou  iu  the  fint  race  of  men  been  of  efilaxged 
a  nature  and  been  as  sal'e  a  guides  m  the  ia* 
■tiaetiva  phUssephMa  affirm  it  to  have  ba«B»  it 

remained  savnges,  and  them  would  not,  at 
this  day,  have  b<'tu  a  hin^lu  savage  tribe,  or 
savage  individual,  upon  eartk.  How  cooms  it 
wi*  fdH  IftMO  ftM  iaMiaeltira  frfMipii% 
and  ^>petite  for  sodatj^  m  many  savages  ara 
still  to  be  found  all  over  the  idobe?  Such  prin- 
ciples would  have  knit  Unun  together  at  the 
^wy  aaii  tha  progcaao  dvillwtiaa  waald 
have  commenced  with  tho  fint  pair  as  soon  aa 
they  dropt  from  the  Creat4»r's  kaiid  ;  or  oven  if  v,'e 
should  suppose  them  to  have  been  oi  igiuuiiy  tb«t 
iBMia  iMlaiil  pmfaro  af  Ha  nili  If  tiho  aMiil 
affectiona  of  the  first  mortals  Ht'^i'  th«M 
into  society,  ii'  their  rt'ii^^Miing  powers  were 
roused  by  tho  cdiiaions  ui  society,  and  bcigaii 
a  «Mia  of  ffiMMii^  mBL  wini  tingr  liad 
MTfad.  and  felt  fram  tet  onlHri<Ma,  aadtluM 
commenced  the  career  of  ini'Titiil  iniprftvi-iucnt 
aod  civiliaation,  amraly  the  same  uiio  tiunn  and 
tha  maa  IWrallha  would  ia&Uibly  have  pro. 
daeed  tho  mmm  ntolta  or  ahnilar  affect^  In 

every  dime,  in  every  ape,  and  on  every  tribe 
of  their  numerous  progeny.  We  should  see 
mankind  every  where  advancing  in  civiliaa> 
tian,  aia  «a  mjartie  aank  of  lotdlaet  ana 

all  the  globe.  We  ahould  never  see  mankind 
standing  titill  as  they  frequently  do,  and  att  oft 
retn^^rading.    But  very  diilereut  ia  the  aue; 

where,  and  many  notions  havo  remained  ab- 
solutely irtationary.  Wc  have  nuthiug  to  da 
but  step  over  to  Asia,  and  witneaa  the  fact  ia 
thepnaaatalitaof  tfca  FMmh^  tht  Biadoa^ 
aadlhaCSduese.  The  wiadeoi  af  Cha  «ut  wm 
long  proverbial,  but  if  a  man  expt^-tn  now  to  be- 
hold wisdom  iu  that  quarter  of  the  glob%  he  will 
findhlAMelfd^lorahlymiatafcen. 

The  origin  of  clviUsatioa  therefore,  does  nol 
lie  inhuman  instincts  ntid  itrojM'iisitie.**,  oarr)"ing 
mankind  torward  as  it  were  by  a  natural  and 
necessary  praeea%  for  the  hypotlMiil  ia  omtta- 
diolad  Iqr  <mI,  oad  tha  qaartlaa  miMft  net  ba 
decided  by  nicr--  theorieH,  that  senc  only  to 
amuiie  or  to  tlatter  men  into  a  hit^'h  conceit  of 
themselves.     It  is  extrentdy  didicult,  Lf  umf 
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•iMoIntcIy  Impowilile,  to  conceire  how  man,  if 
origin.'iHy  fltinih  tiiui  df^tituti*  of  idpas,  rame  to 
qwak.  It  is  ao  contrary  to  all  past  and  prewnt 
aporfcneti  tint  ft  MqiiirM  m  man  tiui 
miy  portion  of  credulity  to  beliere  It^ 
talents  to  define  it.  If  one  sinijle  instance  could 
be  produced  of  one  human  individual  that  spoke 
iritiMNit  Mng  taught  to  ortiedbte,  and  wllliuul 
having  ever  hoord  ft  olngle  articulate  sound,  it 
might  go  far  to  prove  the  theory  of  the  human 
invention  of  language.  But  that  twings  be- 
low the  lowviC  standard  of  oavagim  thot 
'worid  hoi  yot  mmt,  ahoald  bo  tho  anthon  of 

■Onohlf  a  (iivnvfT}',  n  diHcovrri,-  T\'ith<>iit  whirh 
no  other  discoveries  couM  ever  liavc  hven  mad»*, 


to  esphiln  the  jiroceas  l»y  repreoenting  that  the 
words  originally  used  as  proper  names  of  indi- 
viduals, came  to  be  wicce— ivcly  transfierred  to 
other  fakdtvldinb,  imtfl  athngth  eodi  of  thn 
became  insensibly  the  common  name  of  a : 
tiid*'.  Brit  it  ■still  remains  a  question  how 
came  to  articulate  without  an  instructor,  or  tho 
hMrinff  of  meh  iovidib  Htm  tho  Ahhe 
Condilloc  solve  this  diflkoltf?  Ho  AoH  answer 
for  him-w'lf.  llr  ndmits  the  operation  of  artic- 
ulation to  ho  very  ttMlioun;  for  that  the  organ 
of  speech  in  full  grown  persons,  ftr 
early  use,  wtndd  bo  oo  lafloxlble  that  it 
nnly  articulate  a  few  simple  sounds  an/f  the 
ohst  irhn  trhirh  prfrented  thnn  from  pronouncinq 


is  so  passing  strange,  that  he  who  can  believe  it  1  otJun,  would  prectnt  them  from  tuapectimg  that 


Not  one  has  been  yet 

able  to  explain  the  transition  from  the  inarticu- 
late cries  of  the  diimh  irrational  aniintti,  to  the 
articulate  language  of  an  intelligent  being;  or 
Ib  other  words,  to  tdl  how  tiiebmte  beoanea 
man.  Thoy  have  made  tho  aonrdoa*  and  on 
them  the  onut  probandi  li*»s. 

Others  who  assert  the  human  origin  of  lan- 
guage in  wwihtwire  witii  thdr  hdlef  of  rev- 
elation,  am  Bol  diargeaUe  wUh  the  absurdity 
of  making  a  savage  thf  inventor  of  a  1;iii  juai,'»«, 
a  hypothesis  at  variance  with  universal  cx- 
futmm  and  htH,  and  with  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tive. Th^danot  wpreamtmanby  natnwtha 
human  brute  of  Epicurus  and  lord  Monlxiddo, 
hut  allege  that  -sounds  ♦•ithf-r  excited  l>i/  passions, 
or  produced  by  imitation,  would  nectuariltf  be 
00  oa  to  prodnoo  an  luailhadote  hus* 
I  which  wotild  ultimatdj  onggeit  iIk-  idea 
and  supply  the  elements  of  more  perfwt  Ni>r«vh. 
These  theorists  are  the  able  Condillac  in  hin, 
Essay  on  tiie  Origin  of  Homaa  Knowledge, 
Kattcaux  in  liis  Principles  of  Literature,  and 
(Jiliilinc  in  his  Muntlr  l^rimitif.  \h\X  tlii* 
theory  does  not  at  all  solve  the  difficulty,  nor 
advaon  m  one  step  in  tlie  discovery.  Man  is 
Btill  suppoood  to  be  a  famnan  Inite,  tluMgh  not 
n  dnmlt  oui\  s<'ciii_'  lip  cdnM  hnth  cry  and  imitate 
the  cri»a»  of  other  animals  :  hut  how  inarticulate 
sounds  could  suggest  to  his  mind  the  idea  of 
artlcnlatSon  is  Incomprdiensible.  The  tran- 
sition from  the  simple  vocal  sound  to  the  diiitinct 
articulated  soimd,  is  still  nnexplairi."!.  Lord 
Monboddo  tells  us  of  a  savage  caugiit  in  the 
woods  of  Hanover,  who,  tikoogh  by  no  ueans 
deficient  in  his  mental  powers  or  bodily  organs, 
was  yet  utterly  incapable  of  speech.  K(nv  thi> 
eavage,  called  Peter  the  Wild  Boy,  could  both 
crj  and  imitate  the  erlee  of  meh  anfanak  as  he 
had  heard,  but  these  inartieniatione  never  sug- 
gested to  him  the  idi'a  of  ^jif^i-rh.  The  •i.irnc  the- 
ory is  supported  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his 
dissertation  on  the  origin  of  lungtuige,  and  by  Mr. 
DqgaM  Stawart,  In  his  Elenenta  of  the  Philooa- 
rbr  of  tiie  Hnaao  Mind,  who 


Mr 

Now,  wonU  not  the  ehelae lea  above 

for  ever  prevent  any  nrticulations,  or  e%-en 
sounds^  beyond  those  which  the  passious  might 
eidte,  or  otiier  Boanda  oi^gcot?  What  is  Ua 
reply  to  this  difficulty?  The  child,  from  tlie 
pliancy  of  its  vocal  organs,  being  freed  from  the 
obstructions  which  prevented  tlie  parent,  will 
accidentally  fall  upon  new  aHfaalaliea^  fai  Mo 
endeavours  to  eeawmnnlfila  Ha  derfrs  to  ile 
parent  for  a  particuhir  object;  the  parent  will 
cnde.ivour  to  imitate  this  .sound,  and  affix  it  as 
a  name  to  the  object,  for  the  purpose  of  oou^ 
mnnioating  wiA  the  diOd,  and  time  by  one- 
cessive  and  repeated  enlargements  of  articula- 
tion in  subsequent  generations,  language  would 
finally  be  produced.  Such  is  the  solution  of 
tiM  origin  of  languid  ptwtod  by  hnoMM 
wisdom.  By  this  plan,  we  are  sent  to  the  ae- 
cidf»nf,»l  h  thble  of  infancy  for  the  oriipnation  <*t 
that  which  it  confesses,  must  exceed  the  powvr 
of  tiie  inni^nation  to  faiven^  and  of  the  e^pma 
of  the  SMM  to  ff?Tf^f<l'lh  IhWi  inverting  tlia 
w'lnle  proc«»^  of  nr»ture,  by  supposirt;::  the  adult 
to  learn  the  use  of  speech,  by  imitating  the 
Inftn^and,  to  complete  tlie  absuvdity,  assnmini^ 
without  pitMd;  that  die  child  floold  nttar  arCio* 

Illations  undirc<-tcd  hy  nny  pri'-c\-T«.tiTi£;  mcidcl. 

Thfvso  who  attrilmte  the  first  formutiuu  of 
language  to  Adam,  unassisted  by  divine  instruc- 
tlen,  although  tliey  avoid  the  dilBenltlei  atlaoUnf 
to  the  former  hypothesis,  yet  fall  into  others 
equally  in«;iq>frr!Mf ,  thonijh  of  a  diflFeretit  kind. 
In  tlie  scripture  account  of  the  creation  of 
Adam,  and  God's  dealings  witii  him  immedi- 
ately subeogniint  to  that  event,  tlie  fint  exercise 
of  language  n«efl  hy  Adam,  is  stated  to  have 
preceded  the  production  of  his  consort,  Evob 
He  mvat  thcnfbn  have  devised  I 
a  meffinm  of  eomnmnieation, 

hmrriT!  1  i'kii^'  r\5st>'d.  ^>'ith  \^  hrm  to  communi- 
cate ^  he  II  u>t  have  been  able  at  once  to  apply 
the  organ  of  speech,  luiexcrcleed  a*  it  Was,  to 
the  ardaons  and  ddieite  wort  of  artienlation; 
and  he  must  af  aooa  hitve  attafaied  tha  nae  af 
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wftkonl  tfcMt  molttplM 

aperiniaBts  and  concurring  mids.  which  seem 
on  nl!  lirinds  admitted  to  bo  indisp^ofwble  to 
the  (iiacovery  and  production  ot  speech.  To 
diAealdes,  ft  1ms  been  said,  that 
t  not  only  created  with  rational  and 
moral  powers  in  all  that  plcnittulf  of  perfection 
peculiar  to  a  state  ot*  innocence  and  purity,  but 
also  Willi  dM  kiioir1a4kB  of  «Im  «BweiB«  of  tfacM 
powvnb  that  not  only  was  the  power  of  speech 
conrreted  with  him,  but  also  its  practical  appli- 
cation  that  it  was  the  nece-vsary  result  of  tils 
oanatittttion,  that  ha  could  speak  as  well  as  think, 

ence.  At  this  rate,  the  invention  of  language 
by  Adam  uiu-^t  be  given  up,  he  could  no  more 
help  speaking,  than  he  could  help  breathing,  or 
thinklnf.  On  this  hypothesis,  the  exetdse  of 
articulation  was  as  natural  to  him  as  that  of  his 
limbs,  .and  hf«  roiiH  no  more  be  said  to  invent 
speeclk,  than  to  iuvuit  walkinc. 

From  all  iheaa  dUBeohiea,  InsoraottntaUe  by 
any  rensouing  tliat  has  yet  been  used  to  attrihuta 
its  origin  to  man,  it  is  evident  that  language 
Is  not  a  human  inTentiaa*  but  that  the  use  of  it 
waa  graeioiMly  eommuiicatad  by  God  to  the 
fltrst  man.    So  soon  an  man  wiw  ri-eated,  and 
placed  in  Eden,  Ave  find  that  God  commuriratcd 
with  him  by  language.    "  And  the  Lord  God 
BSinmaadud  tho  asan,  saying,  Of  erery  tree  in 
tba  gaida  dunt  nayesC  finely  «al;  Imft  of  the 
fiw  «)f  fh(>  knowledge  of  good  and  c^nl,  thou 
ahalt  not  cut  of  it;  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest 
thereof,  thou  ahalt  surely  die."   Now,  Adam 
must  h«T«  been  pnvioady  ondowad  with  the 
knowledge  of  language,  otherwise  he  could  not 
have  knomi  his  Huty  to  God  as  thus  communi- 
cated, nur  the  teruui  of  the  dlrlne  constitution 
«n  which  he  held  tha  garden.   «  Nothing  is 
more  evident  from  Scripture,"  aaya  the  learned 
Warbiirton,     than  that  language  had  a  divine 
originaL    God,  we  there  find,  taught  the  first 
man  religion,  and  can  wo  tUnk  thathe  wotdd 
not  at  tlie  same  time  teach  him  language  ?  Is  it 
aaid,  he  might  gtiin  liingnage  l>y  the  use  of  rpa- 
aon?  It  may  be  replied,  80  he  might  religion 
UkawlMbaiidtidsnnielioaritrandMflMcr.***  It 
most  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  laws  given 
by  God  to  the  primeval  pair  respecting  food  for 
their  preservation,  (Gen.  i.  i9.  ii.  9.)  luid  the 
nuptial  benediction  pronounced   over  them, 
(Gen.  IL  88,  8S.)  together  with  the  other  dla. 
coveries  of  the  dirine  wiH  raoorded  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Genesis,  were  communicated  thmntrh 
tlie  medium  of  language,  and  that  the  man  and 
Ika  woman  an  there  ezprensly  said  to  have  ooo- 
▼ersed  with  God  and  with  eadl  other.   If  the 
fowaraandexereiaeof  new  laognagca  were  In- 
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■tentaneonely  eeanranieiied  to  the 
Penteeee^  eniliiing  them  to  folfll  thdr 

rai.ssion  of  communicating  to  those  Pagan  na- 
tions (with  whose  language  they  were  previously 
wholly  unacquainted)  the  glad  tidings  of  a  com- 
mon salvadcBr'wiiy  ehoaUd  iftbe  thought  etvaape 
that  Got\  should  instantaneously  communicate 
the  powers  and  exercise  of  speech  to  Adam  ?  It 
such  a  gracious  communication  was  deemed 
neoanary  by  God  in  the  one  caae^  why  ibenU  it 
not  be  deemed  equally  so  in  the  other  case?  In 
both  the  propriety  of  a  ?<imilar  procodnre  is  evi- 
dent at  first  sight,  and  was  thereture  in  both 
ceeae  adifted  by  that  Being  whole  equally  wiee 
as  he  ie  emnlpeCent.  Nay,  it  may  be  said  far- 
ther, that  the  neet>«ity  of  a  divine  interference 
was  greater  in  the  ca^  of  the  first  man  than  in 
that  of  the  apeetles,  as  in  their  case  the  know- 
ledge ef  theee  laQgnagei  wae  attainable  by  ttdr 
powers  in  the  way  of  instruction  and  imitation 
from  human  teachers  which  was  clearly  impos- 
sible in  the  case  of  the  tint  man ;  and  therefore 
the  propriety  ef  each  a  dhdne  interftrenee  In  Ua 
cose  was,  if  wo  may  so  speak,  more  evidently 
requisite.  l>r.  Whitby,  in  his  Sermons  on  the 
Attributes,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^J.,  thinks  the  divine 
origin  of  laagnage  ao  evident,  as  to  demonstrate 
of  itself  the  truth  of  dto  Mosaic  narrative  of  the 
original  of  the  human  race.  Bi>ihop  Williams 
(Boy lean  Lectures,  voL  i.  p.  167.)  affirm.s,  tiiat 
Adam,  though  he  IhmI  a  capacity  and  organs 
adnUrably  fltted  ftrdie  nm  of  speech,  yet,  in  hie 
fa<»r',  there  was  n  npr»«isity  of  his  Iwirig  immfv- 
diately  instructed  by  God,  because  it  was  im- 
poerfble  he  should  have  invented  speech  and 
wocdi  to  be  ipeken  ee  eooa  aa  Ue  nucweltlia 
reqnired.  Dr.  Beattie  endeavours  to  pfwe  the 
hnman  invi-ntion  of  language  to  fx-  impt^Minble. 
(Theory  of  Language.)  Dr.  Johnaon  is  so  de- 
cided en  the  enljeet  ae  to  hold  tM|MAm  to  be 
necessary  to  inform  man  that  he  has*  the  faculty 
of  «5pecch,  which  I  think,  says  he,  he  could  no 
more  find  out  without  inspiration,  than  cows  or 
hoge  would  tUnk  of  each  a  ftcolty.  Even  bj 
several  of  those  who  eontend  for  the  human 
origin  of  language^  that  farnlty  is  admitted  to 
be  the  indispensable  instrument  of  thought,  and 
that  withoat  It  reason  cannot  be  used  by  man. 
CiiiHliHa.-  admits  that  we  think  imfy  tkroLgh  tkt 
meJii/m  of'frrrrfls,  in  which  opinion  Lavoisier,  in 
the  preface  to  his  Elements  of  Chemistry,  coin- 
cides ;  and  that  the  art  0/  reasoning  is  nothing 
more  than  a  teoipuage  «mS  ammged,  Indeedt  en 
what  other  principle  than  this  is  the  art  of 
reaaonmg  called  %ic.  Plato  describes  thinking 
^1  eendoeted  by  mental  speech,  *i  himtf  Sof 
«r  avn?  mtmtf  ytnnm  Mr  hw^\  wd  hi  the 
philosophy  of  the  Greeks  reaton  and  \cnrda  am 
denominated  by  one  and  tlie  same  term  x*y.r. 
Nov^lf  it  ht  true  that  language  is  the  neoessazr 
tatttraoMnt  ef  thnvg ht-^that  witheut  It  fevan 
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ffiyt  medium — that  lope  is  nothing 
more  than  wfU  armn|;fd  language — that 
mud  speech  were  deemed  so  neccaaary  to 

torn  lifw  horn  «oiiM  Ungiiage  b«  dis- 
rtiverwi  by  rmsrming,  or  how  rould  rt'd-wninfi^ 
have  effected  that  by  wiuch  aloue  iu  openUioot 
IT  Iwffuage  b«  MMMtfj  to  <h« 
4tf  TCMH^  It  taonot  bare  bran  ita  off- 
•pring;  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Ellis,  in  his 
Eaqoiry  whence  cometh  Wiadom,  "  Laqgnage 
HMftrt  b*  ooBtrired  viOMit  thought  Md  kMw- 
Mf^  but  Ch«  »ied  flMUMt  hvn  thought  and 
l<iioT\-lr'<li:e  till  it  has  huigua^j** ;  tht  n  fore  liui- 
guage  must  be  pre\'iou8ly  taught  bei'ure  man 
could  hecoBMa  rational  creature,  aod  none  could 
tmA  hte  tat  Dflw  fiUfab  in  tks  aune 

work,  shows,  that  Locke's  priocipl«»  conoeming 
t]ie  nature  of  language,  althtMigh  he  did  not  see 
His  way  with  sufficient  dearaeaii  to  lead  him  to 

tte  above  iWMMiif.  Sussmilch,  in  an  able 
work  cm  the  same  subject,  published  at  Berlin 
la  17tit>,  has  used  the  aune  principles  suooeasfuJly 
t0  wtaUUi  Om  aMHter  of  Ikft  4Mn»  orifim  of 
Jaaguage.  Even  Hohbes  htrnwifi  that  noted 
materiidist  of  the  I7th  century,  admits  ia  his 
I«viathaQ»  a  It.  p.  VL  that  the  first  author  of 
4fMek«MGMliiii»df,  wiw  iBstnietod  Adam 
to  imM  todk  cnatures  as  ha  prcMxted  to  his 
sight.  Many  even  of  the  intelligent  and  philo- 
aophical  ancients,  totally  luaaided  by  revelation, 
were  obliged  to  confeM,  that  the  dtactvery  td 
tUi  irt  ■vpMMd  dlluunHi  pmr.  Sg«tw 
himself,  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  is  represented 
as  nayins;  that  the  first  nuut-s  were  invented  by 
the  gods ;  and  in  the  same  work  we  are  told, 
tkat  the  hnpwitimi  «f  naaiM  on  tUM«  Moiled 
%»  a  nature  superior  to  that  of  man,  and  Uiat  it 
could  pertain  only  to  him  who  h.'ith  •  &U  di»- 
cerninent  of  their  sevei-ai  nature*. ' 

Soma  httva  ben  obliged  to  pmHMUkMlMifuage 
ta  be  innate  to  raaa*  fipm  the  impoeaibility  of 
conceiving  how  language  ceuld  be  itivpnted  ;  as 
Dr.  Shuddord,  in  his  Connexion  of  bacred  and 
Pra&na  Hialory,  voL  L  p.  108^  aad  odMca 
floeh  aa  aplnton,  bowew»  ia  ooatrary  to  all 
principles  of  l^itiinate  reasoning.  It  is  dearly 
obvious,  that  if  language  were  innate  or  in- 
stinctive to  mao>-did  lie  ^ak  as  naturally  as 
ha  bnathad— tha  iint  wavdi  nttavad  bjr  aU 
children  would  be  th«  same;  and  thc^  every 
child,  whether  born  in  a  savage  state  or  in  n 
civilized  community,  whether  ia  the  daaert  or 
In  the  city,  wwild  aadwatand  tha  lai^BafB  «f 
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IStmrf  ether  child,  howcfrer  educated  or  however 

neglected ;  and  on  this  principle  no  child  wmild 
need  to  be  taught,  and  every  such  attend  would 
not  only  be  nugatory,  bat  a  vieialiaa  aff  tfM 

an  act  of  unteaching  him  that  language  wUch 

was  natural  to  hira,  and  furring  upon  him  nn 
artificial  languagaw    On  thia  principle  all  lan- 

aatsial  language  oeuld  aerar  he  wholly  loat,  «r 

«o  alt^Tpd  by  subsequent  <  irrTim»itanc<e  of  cli- 
mate or  coQutry,  aooiety  or  aavagiaao,  hot  that 


mfttual  wnotn.  On  thia  h^-pcjthesis,  rtymoToo-r, 
that  fallacious  principle  ao  apt  to  deceive  the 
learned,  would  be  aa  easy  and  a  aoFtaiB  piiiic^lfl^ 

trace  tlie  wards  of  evm,'  lanpna^  known  la  Um 
tip  to  thiK  innate  unci  i~adi<-jd  liineiiH^'f. 

Enough  has  thus  been  said,  and  many  will 

to  prove  the  uMv  faapoeslbility  of  the  huiaaa 
invention  of  langua^,  and  therefore  the  utt>>r 
alMurdity  of  aumrasiag  that  men  were  originally 
aavagco,  ar  a  oHriaai  at  iurpe  peem,  aa  Haaaat 
aaya ;  aad  Aerefora  that  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  origin  of  langiuige  nut\  of  raan,  as  it  fully 
solves  ths  dificultiits  on  these  subjects,  insapap- 
abla  «D  avery  philoaa|Meal  Owory  that  h» 
beenliiwa>uiby«MB,anaH  bd  aiiytladaaAft 
only  tnie  and  rational  represrntatioii  of  the 
origin  and  prhnitive  state  of  man.  On  thia 
Hul^t,  as  more  immediately  coaaedad  with  tha 


suit  the  learned  Blahop  Warburton'a  Dfrine 
Legation  of  'yionm  Denion.<rtrat*'«l,  \-ol.  ii.  p.  81, 
JVate,—- and  the  very  learned  Archbishop  of 
DdUiB,  Dr.  Magee,  fa  Ma  IHuitalliaa  oa  Ifca 
Doetrinea  of  AtoneaMnt  and  Sacrifice,  8. 
pp^  I—Si,  Note  on  the  divine  origin  of  longnage, 
of  all  which  we  have  availed  ounelvea  od  thia 
keecdy  ceateated  peinl. 
U  la  twiy  aaiiaiiti^  thai  aaii  a  aaaa  aa  Dft 

Blair,  a  Srottish  pre«.bytrrian  theolopiiin,  nnd 
who  has  obtained  such  tame  in  the  litt*rary 
wurid,  by  his  Sermons,  and  his  Lectarea  oa  the 


eatad  tiia  tiieary  of  the  human  Invention  of 
language,  and  ranged  himself  on  the  ^ide  of  a 
Voltaire  ami  a  lyionboddo.  Oa  the  hj-pothesio 
of  original  aavaginB,  dka  haUNi  faea  SMHl  hava 
been  for  many  years  atteriy  destitute  af  al 
li;rion.  In  such  a  state  of  rimim!«tanres,  maa 
could  net  become  a  aaoral  agent  till  he  emtrget 
to  cMDMhs  Unha  hallB. 
;  ftrbaw  laitTMiliiw  to  aa^ 
ceivp,  that  a  diimh  animal  rould  he  a  moral 
agent  ?  We  might  us  well  aacrit>e  moral  agency 
to  a  hone,  or  an  elqphaaL  On  the  suppositioa 
thrt  aMB  v«a  aMM  la  Ihia 
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iBi>rcjr,  and  th<-n  led  to  shii't  for  theoueiTes,  and 
to  learn  to  ft{Mimk,  sad  to  reaaoa  by  the  gxerciM 
of  ttdrowB  OMddad  pow«f%  the  Deltf  «mU 
Mt  TCfidM  tiiair  love,  their  latitude,  or  thi'ir 
obedience,  until  once  they  had  niltiTuted  them; 
powvn,  aad  dkcovered  his  beui^  aud  p«irl«ctious, 

kandh,     It  wiis  impowble  dit*  maA  brf^ 

eooM  be  under  a  law,  either  ext^rnnl  or  Internal, 
Utr  th«  Deitj  ooidd  not  exact  that  irom  theoi, 
wUA  H  wm  layMrihk  for  Aan  to  gi've».  ayit 
•ad  until  they  had  paved  4m  inniillMi  fllila 
and  bwump  civili/fd.  This  conaeqaencp,  how- 
erer,  does  not  enter  iato  the  mindji  ot'  the  greater 
fart  •f  Hm  •ifwtM  af  <Ua  opinion,  «8  Uuy 

One  of  their  number,  howpver,  Mr.  Hume,  the 
Pttcile  Princqis  of  the  inlidKl  school,  has  be- 
■towed  auine  attention  on  the  sulyect,  and 
IWv«u««  the  world,  bM  with  a  Ual«7  of  nat- 
ural religion,  but  with  what  be  is  pleased  to 
dcnenunati>  a  Diswrtation  on  the  NcUural  Uu- 
toty  of  Religion.    He  telli  us»  that  the  first 
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cumstrmres,  he  could  nerer  hnvc  tnvontcd  lan- 
guage, aod  if  ao^  iie  couid  uevu*  have  reasoned. 


qualified  to  contemplat*!  the  fure  of  naturi>,  and 
df^ncc  from  the  frame  and  etructure  of  the 
world  the  existence  of  an  Inteiligent  CMise. 
H«  utHhM,  tbiA  the  int  boHmw  «r  idliiHi 
arooe  from  mmS  examining  into  the  various 
nnd  contrary  events  of  human  life,  and  in  thi« 
diaurderlj  scene^  with  eyes  still  mm  disorderad 
andaaloiMied,  they  sawHw  flwt  olwiuw  tnw 
of  dtTiahy,  ppw  13—15.    Cmnequently,  aye  and 
tmtil   tbfv  i\;\miiied   tho   disordnly  Hrcnc  of 
human  affnir.H,  thry  had  no  notions  of  a  God  at 
•U,  and  how  long  it  WM  tafon  Wfif*  IMB 
oanriiwiMMhawauklMlMinottoldvi.  He 

tells  tlmt  If  men  were  left  tn  theniselveM,  in 
the  drcamjutancM  in  which  the  first  men  were 
placed,  they  could  not  but  be  idolaters;  and 
inrw  ifirm  tht  on  nractten  wpra  mb  auiueiy 
Id  tkcnoadven,  and  were  therefore  nfcwsarfly 
Idolaters.  If  we  considPT,  -lays  he,  the  improve- 
ment of  liuman  society  from  rude  be^nnings, 
to  •  sIstB  flf  gmtar  psrf!wtlofi»  polytiMiui  and 
Iddlatry  was,  and  necessarily  moat  have  been, 
the  fimt  and  most  ancient  religion  of  mankind. 
He  again  pronounces  it  impossible,  that  theism 
f^fuMj  fipooft  WNoning,  haire  fcMB  llw  pvinlttva 
nSglOD  of  At  boBian  race.  Mr.  Hvne 
ceedis  on  the  a.wumption  that  thp  fir^t  nifn  yvt'vt 
snvagi^  and  necessarily  so,  till  once  they  were 
enlightened  by  the  gradnal  devdopement  of 
ttsir  powOT}  wdA  if 'WO  fpmA  Ub  tte  ttvA 
of  Iha  assumption,  Tir^  dnririno  is  undoubtedly 
true-  l^nt  we  will  j;o  farther  than  he  does,  nnd 
affirm,  that  if  the  first  men  had  bAen  in  the 


been  in,  they  never  would  bave  had  any  religion 
at  all,  whether  idolntry,  or  pure  theism.  We 
■fflrm»  that  if  man  had  been  left  in  such  cir- 


oot  ^ 

existence  of  inviiuble  beings  superior  to  lumael£ 
Had  the  fir«t  men  been  such  mere  animals  as 
Hume  has  represented  them,  pressed  witii  uu- 

admire  tho  Ngokr  &ce  of  nature,  and  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  muHPS  of  thr  order  of  tliinga,  then 
we  affirm  that  they  would  ever  have  remained  so. 
Mid  wowM  ■owr  >o(o>  tmmA  lifciwu  toeaaaiioe 
natore,  aad  pry  InUtlweaMaeaof  tfifa^  Bot 
the  priniitivi-  !a\Tiinf!ni  of  man  \^  the  fulcrum 
of  all  his  rea?onin^^",  and  he  never  once  stops 
to  inquire  if  such  were  really  the  case,  but  goee 

lished  fact.  But  this  shouM  have  l>«>en  proved 
and  not  assumed,  m  he  well  kni-w  th-.A  an  old 
book  ceiled  tlie  Bible  stated  a  very  ditlereot 
doetefnoi  oBd  tffl  tho  antbority  «r  book  to 
eleorty  involidated,  all  bli  Maoninga  «•  tUi 
head  go  for  ?»ofhin?,  nay,  serve  to  sluiw  more 
alearly  the  uceet«e«ty  of  divine  imtructiuu  tu  the 
firit«Ma,to  mfoilalu  thwi  to  ylcU  elwdiaaio 
as  moral  agents,  and  the  propriety  and  e4|alty 
of  the  divine  conduct  in  funiishinp  tlie  first 
progenitors  of  the  human  race,  with  a  fund  of 
relifieai  aid  man 

Independently  of  I 
the  oripin  of  th<»  huinnn  race  nnd  of  langtiage  is 
onJmown  to  man :  but  even  on  the  principles 
of  ooonND  aano  respecting  the  autkerity  of 
huBttD  tcotimony,  so  ftr  aa  euaw  tk^  tet^ 
the  nnfhority  of  Mosea  i«<  hettrr  thnn  that  of 
Democritus  or  Epicurus,  as  he  is  a  far  more 
ondcBt  wiftcr  than  either  of  these,  being  at 
taMl  •  Minii—d  yoMo  ]«ior  to  tho  ftnMir 

>VTiter.  The  oldest  of  the  pa^Qn  writers  Is  roa- 
fessedly  a  imxleni  writer  compared  to  JVIoses, 
and  their  knowledge  of  past  events  extended 

and  was  chiefly  oonllned  to  Greece  and  Italy; 
nnd  why  the  authority  of  such  writers  should 
be  ]wdrerrcd  to  the  far  m<m  ancieBt  and  plaia 

ev<>r%'  principle  but  that  of  hostility  to  1 
ocensionrd  by  the  humiliating  facts  there  recorded 
of  tlte  early  depravity  of  man,  so  re^'olting  to 
philOKiphic  pride.   Vb  Mrvogo  tiAe  hu  of  itself 
civilized,  and  any  people^  who  haveheen 
cirili/ed   nnd  dejrcnerated  in  process  of 
time  to  a  state  of  Navagt*«m,  have  never  again 
emerged  from  that  state  to  their  former  condi> 
nan  wnmm  toidgn  wn»  00  aoni  pBemmMnen 
ha«  ever  been  seen  or  known.    All  the  elements 
of  littTntnre,  wi^nre,  .srtis,  rellfiflon,  and  laws, 
which  have  enlightened  Kurupe,  a  great  part 
of  Ado,  and  the  neottem  oottrt  of  AlHea,  wvn 
so  many  rays  diverging  from  two  points  on  the 
bunl.s  of  the  Kiiphrates  nnd  the  Nile.    Just  in 
proportion  as  nations  receded  tr<»m  theee  twA 


once 
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points,  where,  humanity  and  civillzatinn  origi- 
nally beamed,  in  xhv  same  proportion  w«re  they 
more  and  more  immuraed  in  tMurbarism  and  ignor- 
aaa».  The  mfkf  Grada  traw  vudt,  igaanat, 
mnA  nndTilizedf  till  the  urrival  uf  the  Pelasgi 
and  »ucr«wiy«  colonies  from  ^-gypt  and  I'he- 
nicia  taught  them  the  first  eiemeuta  of  leamiug 
audi  adcBee.  Tha  abarigiiiM  «f  Italy  wara  in 
the  same  state  till  the  arrival  of  the  Pelasgi, 
th«  KtniRcans,  the  Umbri,  and  coltmista  from 
Arcadia.    Spain  waa  indejrted  lur  hex  incipient 
elTlllxation  to  tlM  Fhenidan  nayigatora.  What- 
ever of  science  or  of  dTilized  life  waa  known  bjT 
the  Gauls,  th»*  Britons,  and  the  Germans,  was 
darivad  from  their  Uomau  conquerors.  The 
ana  Hbhtg  may  be  ptadinatad  of  amy  nation 
in  aiitlqplty->4hai  af  Mnage  became  civilized. 
In  modrm  timcf  the  ven,'  sjime  thing  hiis  taken, 
and  ia  still  taking  place.   Those  ooimtries  which 
have  been.disoovered  by  tba  TCiflCM  and  lni|nU^ 
tita  a^rit  of  EuMpcaiia  hsva  Iwen  generally 
found  in  the  lowest  state  of  savagism,  from 
which,  if  they  have  emerged  at  all,  it  has  been 
wholly  owing  to  Europeans,  and  in  exact  pro- 
fortiaD  to  tbalr  wnakn  with  thcoi.  Thcfe 
tnm  a  time  when  western  Euroin;  itself  was 
thrown  back  into  iU  former  state  of  barbarous 
ignorance  by  the  inundation  of  the  Scythian 
trtbaa.  «  GMa  «n  chmda  ariiarbariaiM,'' aaya 
tha  elegant  hbtorlan  of  the  Roman  empire, 
"  successively  rose  in  the  sky,  till  the  congregated 
'    host,  gathering  fresh  terror  as  it  roiled  along, 
•baeiiMd  thaaun  of  Itafy>  andaaiik  tha  waetern 
mrid  in  night."  Did  dtthened  Euro[>«  emerge 
from  its  gloom  by  its  own  unaided  efforts?  No. 
Had  not  the  Greeks,  who,  in  the  fifteenth  c«b- 
toryi  took  relngo  fai  Italy,  braaght  with  tliem 
Ihcfar  andant  book%  which  contained  the  litera- 
ture and  science  of  the  ancient  world,  :ind  taucht 
the  Italians  to  read  them  j  we,  who  are  disputing 
jabout  tha  aav^  ataia  and  the  innate  powwa  of 
tha  hmnn  nind,  hadat  thbdaybaai»  oompam* 
ti^  <'Ty,  harbariann  onrHclves,  little  accustomed  to 
reaxon  accurately  upon  Kuch  subjerU.   To  this  it 
is,  along  with  the  glorious  invention  of  the  typo- 
gr aphle  art,  aHileh  has  mnltipUad  knowledge  to 
nn  inconceivable  extent,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  high  station  we  now  occupy  in  the  range 
of  intelligence.    The  latter  is  a  discovery  un- 
known to  tha  andanta  anddat  aU  their  pfogno- 
8i%'e  improvements,  and  which  we  are  perftetly 
sure  could  never  have  been  invented  by  savages. 
That  we  are  now  advanced  far  beyond  our 
naalon,  tlio  anolMitib  io  nndoabtedly  tma;  Ar 
tile  human  mind,  if  once  v  t  on  the  right  tract, 
and  excited  to  advance  by  awakened  curiosity 
and  emulation  to  excel,  together  with  other 
«li«ali>  ia  eapaUo  of  auU^  indoiolto  fanptwo. 
mont   But  there  ia  n  gnat  diAnnoa  between 
Invention  and  improvement,  betwi-en  ernercirii: 
from  savagism,  and  cultivating  acquired  know- 


DISS&aTATION* 

ledce ;  or,  !n  other  words,  between  discovering 
the  right  tract,  and  advancing  in  it  when  di** 
covered. 

It  baa  been  obeored,  by  Lord  Kafanea,  that 

those  who  inhabit  a  rich  soil  and  a  genial  cli- 
mate, where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  easily 
procured,  are  the  first  to  invent  the  useful  and 
ingenlona  acta,  and  to  naiwn^gnnininldDao- 
tual  science.  This,  llfca  many  otlier  observa- 
tions of  a  similar  nature,  must  de])end  on  facts, 
not  on  theory.  The  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans 
wars  indeed  Ae  first  nationa  who  fignred  in 
UalOiy  as  ingenious  and  civilized,  but  it  must 
be  rememlM*re<l  that  this  was  not  owing  merely 
to  the  fertility  caused  by  the  JS'ile,  or  to  the 
rich  soil  and  beautiful  sky  of  Mewpotamia. 
The  original  possessors  of  these  countries  were 
the  immediate  descendants  of  N^alu  and  de- 
rived their  knowledge  firom  him  wlio  was 
eontonponneoaa  wiA  badi  woridi^aad  awil 
hava  poHeaed  the  knowladga  aoqnirad  in  4a 
former  world.  Their  stork  of  knowledge  was, 
therefore,  hereditary,  not  original.  Improve  it 
they  might,  and  probably  did,  hut  ac(|uire  it 
tliay  did  not  Bnt  than  an  nany  tracto 
in  variDiis  parts  of  the  world,  whether  conti 
nental  or  insular,  equally  fertile  with  tho*^  ot 
Chaldea  and  Egypt,  whose  iuhabitauLs  Lave 
been  savages  time  out  of  mind,  and  oentlnai 
so  still.  Let  us  look  to  Greece,  and  see  what 
was  the  case  there.  Were  the  most  fertila 
tracts  in  tiiat  country  the  fir^  whose  inhaiu- 
tanta  nada  a  flgnn  in  Ondan  hiatory  aa  an 
elegant  and  refined  people?  Ko.  Hie  Atlieni- 
atis,  who  inhabited  the  most  bleak  and  ungrate- 
ful soil  in  all  Greece,  surpassed  all  the  otlier 
nnratmia  petty  statea  of  tliat  oonntry  in  aila 
and  X  i>  iices,  in  some  of  which  they  stand  still 
unrivHlip<l  by  the  moderns.  Let  us  look  to  the 
Norwegian  colony  of  Iceland,  who  settled  there 
at  the  beginning  of  tte  eighth  oantory.  Thm 
eoloniata  inliaUtad  n  Ueak  and  bamn  aoO,  a 
country  of  perpetual  snows,  where  the  rlimate 
is  ungeni]d  and  the  sky  seldom  bcreue ;  yet  in 
spite  of  these  external  impediments  to  civiliza* 
tlon  and  oamtet,  tiho  Una  arta  wen  iH*ib 
cultivated  there,  when  all  Europe  was  sunk  in 
ijjnorance  and  barbarism.  In  many  other  parts 
of  the  world,  where  the  soil  is  not  so  prolific 
as  to  prodnea  faidolanoa  on  tha  part  of  tlie  h^ 
habitants,  nor  so  barren  and  ungrateful  on  the 
other  hand  as  to  depress  the  spirit  of  the  nil. 
tivator  by  poverty  and  labour,  the  people  con« 
tinnaatOllnanmieaMwitodatatob  Frcm  tkaaa 
facts— and  they  are  incontrovertible— it  appears, 
in  opposition  to  lord  Kaimes*  observations  that 
there  is  no- necessary  connexion  between  dimato 
and  dvfiization,  and  that  something  beddaa 
dimato  and  Indapandant  of  it  ia  necMsary  to 
impel  savnces  towards  civilization,  and  that 
ndther  hjf  tha  extarnal  circumstancea  of  aeU 
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WMilded  efforts  on  the  other,  have  savnt^c^  over 
emerged  from  barbarism.  Nay,  on  the  cojitrnrx . 
the  extreme  difficulty  ezperieucf^l  iu  every  ut- 
«nipC  to  MSat  mn^m  wad  iSbm  limited 
0ticceas  that  has  hitherto  attended  soch  attempts, 
and  the  vnrious  plans  that  hare  been  suggested 
and  adopted  to  diminish  the  difficulties  attending 
iSwnif  denly  prvra  Ciw  Act  iit  •  Twtod  vrankn 
to  ciTiiization  in  the  bretasts  of  WTifWi  and 
therefore  that  saraf  es,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
always  continue  such;  and,  consequently,  that 
if  aU  fwiriw^  kad  bcoi  originally  such,  they 
wmddlHmTCnBinadwk  Such  facts  avatoltfly 
!nrnn«iist<'nt  with  the  doctrine  of  an  iimate  neces- 
sary tendency  in  the  human  mind  towards  im- 
provement, wliieh  lias  been  so  keenly  centended 
ftr,  by  nodm  plilkaoplMn»  fai  appMltiHi  to  «ha 
Moaaic  narrative,  apd  completely  overthrow  it ; 
as  an  innate  tendency  to  jmprovi>rninit,  and  a 
fixed  aversion  to  it,  cannot  possibly  co-exist  in 
ftaaaBMsdnd.  Sodi  a  thaory  iaananiaMt 
imaginationi9t  or  sport  of  iancy— a  baseless  fabric 
of  phUc»ophiral  rislon,  conjured  up  in  an  idle 
hour  to  amuse  or  astonish  the  ignorant,  and 
abtoiiillwlknia  af  ariglndlty, in apparitlan  to 
aO  ganina  fdniborj,  accumolnted  obaei^ation, 
uniform  experience,  and  the  word  of  God.  So 
fkr  is  human  nature  from  pursuing  a  natural 
and  naoasnny  pngiw  In  Mai  and  IntaDaetHa 
improvement,  sa  wa  am  told  by  that  philosophy, 
that*  bat  for  divine  merciful  interference,  hu- 
man degeneracy  would  hare  readied  its  lowest 
tanUf  and  woold  then  bava  lamalnad  fiv  aw 
stationary.  The  numerous  and  well-attested 
fju  ts  <»f  human  deterioration  from  a  state  of  prior 
improvement,  though  sufficient  iu  tlie  view  of 
•fity  candid  and  wdUnftnnad  ndnd  to  over- 
ttraw  die  UlnrfTa  theory  af  infinite  perfectibility, 
Tna]<i>  little  or  no  impression  on  the  minds  of  its 
advucateij.  Determined,  it  would  seem,  to 
maintain  their  darling  theory  in  splto  af  aU  Acts 
ptadoflcd  to  the  e«itrary»  Hiay  anawer  that  theae 
aro  hut  insulated  fact*,  part  tnl  rrsiilts,  that  no 
way  affect  the  truth  of  the  theory' — that,  not- 
wittistanding  these  alleged  proofs  of  a  contrary 
tendency,  mankind  on  its  mloli  bava  been  aU 
wajm  advancing — tliat  I'vcr)-  {generation  has  been 
wiser  than  the  prppfHiinf;— that  the  timr  shall 
infallibly  and  necessarily  arrive  when  the  lowest 
«f  anrnea  ahaU  bvfa  the  knavriedge  of  a  New* 
too*  Instead  of  such  illuflive  dreams,  which 
flatter  and  frwter  thf  natural  pride  of  man,  we 
find,  on  looking  into  past  history,  that  provi- 
dnaoalyMiin  pity  to  aor  ftUan  noo^  at  dftBafcot 
pcrioda  and  in  different  countries,  raiaed  up 
aome  individuals  endowed  with  superior  talents, 
dignified  in  pagan  lore  with  the  epithets  of 
boMM^  demi-gods,  or  godlika  men,  who,  bsvlog 
themsdves  acquired  some  knowledge  in  nations 
•Inady  dviUaod,  by  oaiAd  invanttaniblcgidBtiaii* 


xxm 

Dowed  the  first  seeds  of  improvement  among  the 
wandering;  trilw^.  Thus  we  find  the  Chinese 
louking  to  their  1-  obee,  or  their  Confucius ;  tba 
InAano  to  Brahma  and  Mann;  the  Burmina  to 
Guadma ;  the  Persians  to  Zoroaster ;  the  Scan* 
dinaviansto  Odin  ;  the  Italians  to  Saturn,  Janus, 
and  Pious ;  the  i'eruviaus  to  Maaoo  Capac ;  and 
tha  Mcodcana  to  VitxIipotzIL 

The  early  degeneracy  and  suhaofwnt  bi^ 
barism  of  a  great  portion  of  the  human  race  after 
the  dispersion  may  be  easily  aoooonted  for  in  the 
lUlawing  mannv :— Allar  tha  ddngili  the  waito 
and  unpeopled  world,  except  where  the  imme- 
diate dc^^cciulants  nf  N'oah,  -with  their  venerable 
ancestor,  settled  iu  the  vicinity  of  Ararat  and 
Shinar,  wanld  be  eoon  oTenpcaad  wift  Jbmta 
etffaradwhhmaimeM^  aad  owmn  with  nam^ 
berless  tribes  of  animals  both  tame  and  wild, 
hcrbacpouM  atjd  rarniviuuu^^.  Tlie  countries  at 
the  farthest  distance  from  the  piaiiu  of  iShitiar 
wenld  be  the  lateat  in  the  eeone  of  mttOauMb. 
As  all  the  earliest  migrationa  from  the  seat  af 
the  parent  stock  twk  place  at  a  p<»riod  lont^ 
anterior  to  all  recorded  anuaLs,  history  umat 
iHBiarfly  be  aHant  nfwHng  the  datee  of  these 
migrations,  and  the  places  that  were  successively 
colonized.  We  have  nothiug  to  help  us  on  this 
point  bat  the  concise  account  of  Moses^  which 
dlaeoiMa  tha  adiiact  M  it  la  naea- 

sarily  conneoted  with  the  main  doifgn  af  tha 
sacred  narrative,  nnnx-ly,  the  prrsen-ation  of 
the  true  religion  and  the  gradual  dijcoveries  of 
tha  dhdna  wHl  from  Naah  dawn  to  Abnhan^ 
and  from  tha  call  of  that  wurahla  personage, 
and  hi.H  separation  from  hb  country  and  kindred^ 
down  to  the  Exodus  from  £gyp^  colonista» 
t^tnrvanednhBga  tract  af  waatoandmiaiU 
tivsled  country,  most  have  encountered  num- 

bprlt'«<s  diffirnltJpfi  in  tht»  course  of  their  pere- 
grinations—difficulties far  exceeding  those  of 
modern  times.  It  may  justly  be  said  of  them 
that,  liha  Abraham  in  n  dmibv  caoo^  th^  went 
they  knew  not  whither.  They  would  have 
neither  chart  nor  compass  to  guide  them.  Ut- 
terly destitute,  they  must  necessarily  liave  been, 
flf  all  knowladga  af  tha  anfftaa  of  Oa  aart^ 
except  of  that  ^at  where  they  previoody  dwelt. 
L<jfty  mountain  ranees,  deep  and  rapid  rivers, 
and  traddess  wastes,  with  swamps  and  lakes 
equally  tmknown  and  unexpected,  mmt  fra- 
quently  have  arrested  their  course  and  prolonged 
their  march.  Then  what  further  diflirulties 
must  they  have  encountered  in  an  infant  settle- 
ment. If,  In  madam  timea,  with  all  tha  ad. 
Tantagee  of  accomnlated  adqieo^  pre^-lous  con. 
cert,  and  felicitous  arrangement^  the  difticultlca 
and  dangers  of  an  infant  settlement  are  so  great, 
they  must  have  been  raatly  man  to  in  the  firat 
migrathma  of  the  human  aea.  Cut  off  from  aU 
eommuninatkin  with  the  original  aettlementa  of 
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thefa*  more  fortunntc  Tirothreft,  and  left  eTitfrely 
to  tbtir  own  resources,  ail  tbeir  thoughu  mnsl 


ftody  and  in  obtalntef  nidi  conveniHieM, 

ever  few,  m  their  pn*s<»nt  situntion  demanded, 
and  their  own  labour  and  invention  could  «apply. 
Such  a  state  of  cimmistaDoes  would  necMnarily 
wtdt  tuMWttldMMy  iwniiiilw  iH  muira  skmtwMli 

arts  and  sciences  as  were  unconnected  with 
their  necessary  punruits.   Hence  it  is  ensv  to  see 


ciTillzation,  nnri  the  only  improrementa  tllat  tlMl 
AAicma  negrueu  huTc  made  in  the  useful  arts 
ceeeived  from  the  handa  of  IbJUlMim. 


ami  they  are  plain  and  incoiitrovertihle,  eaaiiy 
aocoont  for  the  early  degem-rftry  mul  cnnsk  mi^ut 
mmgmm  of  a  great  portion  ot  tiao  human  racca 


having  rccoant  to  the  eriginal  savagina  i 

to  p;^rfat  phrHirnl  rnnviiLvioTis,  or  to  the  ronfti- 


that  meet  of  those  colonies  thai  migrated  to  a  1  sion  of  tunguoi  at  Babt:L    it  i»  wuU  known  thM 


▼oy  great  dtMaBea  flram  tta  lui  «f 

maM  be  necesdtaM  1»  M^ect  the  practice  of 
those  polite  but  nTineeessanr  modes  of  civilized 
life  known  to  their  ancestors,  and  practised 
baftMa  l3ie  date  §t  ttdr  u|giailim>  IgnoviMa 
Ht  these  would  be  tike  aaeMiary  and  gradoal 
result  to  their  posterity.  Certain  it  in,  that  tho?ie 
tribes  which  contfaiued  to  reaidc  in  the  vicinity 
«f  the  eentn  0/  ilitltMtftim  always  appear  in  a 
ctattrated  atata^  jAOb,  at  tha  tmam  Hm^  tha 

colonists,  who  reniovi'd  to  a  irrmt  dhtHiu  p,  n]y~ 
pear  to  have  sunk  intu  a  state  of  barbariinn  at  a 
period  ikr  anterior  to  the  reoeada  of  hiatoiy. 
JUtHMnap  of  Ada  ba  eaaBrfnedr  aad  IkwHI 
diere  be  found  that  a  physical  limit,  as  if  made 
hy  nature's  own  hand,  U  rlearly  erprewed  on  it, 
between  the  abodes  of  civilization  and  saTsgism. 
Lot  a  Una  bo  traced  thm  the  waaleini  ei  iwaill ji 
of  Ikaproviuce  of  Yunnan,  in  Cbhm,  akmgst  the 
southern  frontier  of  Tib4  t,  m  fur  north-west  as 
the  Cinunerean  Bosphoros,  or  etraits  of  Kaifa: 
lUa  Bile  fa  a  wmttuaoua  lUfo  of  dto  Mkfaat 
ilMMiiitaliia  on  the  termtrW  eurfk;e,  and  has 
from  immemorial  time  separated  the  rivfUzed 
nations  of  Asia  from  the  paatoral  horde*.  Con- 
suit  the  map  of  BtBwpOf  and  llMPatfaaaaalidfaF 
line  ftvm  the  we<<tem  extremity  of  A*  Saxine 
Sea,  alcn^'  the  Ilnimtis  and  the  wlndinf^  Alp*, 
to  the  north-western  boundary  of  Italy:  thia 
traced  line  win  in  IBsa  Manner  utpiiH  vfeat 
ihnnerly  conatttnted  the  plijraieal  boundnfaa  of 
civllize<l  Eiirope,  till  lon^: after  thv  ("iirinifan  era. 
All  the  colonies  from  Shinar  that  pai«ed  to  the 
north  of  this  line,  or  rather  that  roaoMd  to  the 
extraadtjof  Eaafeem  Ada,  ar<atito  weal  aaftr 
aa  the  sources  of  the  Tthone  or  of  the  Rhine, 
must  necewsarily  Isav*'  heen  rut  off  hy  the  very 
nature  of  such  a  loft)'  mountainous  barrier  from 
all  oonununlcation  with  etrliiiad  aodety^  end 
degenerated  eonaequently  into  that  state  of  bar- 
barous ignorance  in  which  all  the  Asiatic  tribes 
are  atiU  found  to  the  north  of  that  line.  Siinikr 
reatdlatoiAldaeain  Afrlea;  ftrmtedlhateivl- 
ligation  nefaiajtbiHi  to  thoaandiaf  Mannl  Adae^ 

nil  the  fli"a-ciii!!iTit-i  nC  thrrsp  rolon5«tt^  who  passed 

the  great  Randy  desert  in  the  early  migratioii^. 
Mng  cot  off  from  all  intercourse  ivHh  their  mure 
rivilized  brethren  who  dwdt  between  Mount 

Atlan  and  the  l\Tcditi'TTanran.  'Vlim  de«;rrt  hn>i 
hitherto  proved  an  insuperable  banier  to  African 


widi 

(ai^  theea  can  be  easily  aceoontid  ftr)  haaen 

tendency  to  deteriorate  the  human  character. 
America  and  itniia  supply  abundant  jraof  of 
thia.  ^     — ^ 

cosnparativdy  enqr  aaawiinknliiB  that  haa  al> 
ways  subsisted  between  America  and  Kumpe, 
by  improved  nautical  bcieucoi  the  citaracter  of 
the  Sfiiahh  and  Portuguese  Creoles  ia  liill  far 
benealk  (hantaadardof  their  ikiropoaa  aneen> 
tons ;  and  many  of  thedesoeudnnts  of  the  onY'  -urd 
settlers  have  degenerated   intu  savaguim  in 
vaiioaa  porta  of  Spoaish  Anwrica  and  BraziL 
Tbo  Fattngneao  who  oalenirod  in  India,  ooan. 
pletely  defenerated  from  the  character  of  thek 
aneestoRi.     In  otu"  AnpUw American  colon 
tile  van  of  adventurersi  in  tlui  tmadx  ol  emi- 

]am^nmy  habit  of  settled  life,  "rhirstandaid 
of  colonial  mannare  and  hnhitn,  and  the  stats 
of  science  and  Utcftaao  amongst  coiuuii»t»,  ars 
oa  ftr  bwrndi  thoea  a^  Sarape^  that  eakaiel 
soetety  ia  invariably  iNBd  tn  ha  faite  repugnant 
to  men  of  poIi!she<l  umnnerf;  and  acquired  know- 
ledgo.  Arts  and  auknces  are  never  found  to 
flooMi  in  caieaial  adfltmente  ae  in  tha  parent 
state.  Onlf  auefa  an>  cultivated,  as  are  imrno* 
diately  connected  with  the  a<  tiuisition  cf  ^iviu. 
If  each  arc  the  necessary  ooneequenccs  of  modem 
inloniwdan,  fctf  waraa  —at  hatta  ftlfaarod  tha 
early  and  dialent  fldpntteaa  tf  Ifrr  hirman  taai. 

They  did  not  po«^s<^  tha  nwns  of  improve ir<-i it, 
as  modem  colonii^  do.  The  physical  boundary, 
above  mentioned,  forbade  that  conunerdal  in^ 
iaiaauiamUhd^iardfalatitamimatapoMahad 

brethren,  which  mi^ht  have  prevented  their 
deireneracy  into  liarbai-ism.  included  from  all 
converse  with  civilized  i>eings,  and  wliolly 


nMans  aa  ky  within  their  reach  of  suiqwrtinK 
existence,  they  could  have  no  lei.sure  to  Cttltivato 
their  original  stock  of  iuiuwledge,  wiiich  would 
consequently  aaan  ha  kat.  aa  fai  all  piahi^ 
bUky  naa  tha  cnw,  they  carried  no  wvitleei 

documents  with  thein  of  religion,  Kcionce,  or 
they  would  neither  have  the  means,  nor 
irM-lination,  nerleionre  to  Inatmct  their  difldran. 
Whaliiialiiimliaie  iniilil  be  communicated  would 

be  merely  oral,  and  coiifiiK  'I  to  a  vcr^' limitod 
in  inch  a  atote  of  circmnitonwe^  tr»> 
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tbe  remembrance  of  past  facts,  which  would 
gradiuiUy  proiluce  an  iutermixture  of  truth  and 
{ablCf  the  latter  increasuif  as  the  former  de- 
•Uned,  tin,  Ja,  fvooM  cf  tlxnc^  all  nmemlmuicc 
of  their  prinutive  anocstora  aod  of  their  common 
origin  would  b«  !oRt  ntniriiit  thr  cIoiiiIh  >if 
mjrthos.  The  habits  indu»d  by  neceMity  would 
wewmiB  izirlndUe,  and  menifitn,  wiOk  all  Its 
attaodnftt  htt}m  nmmujwaA  iiiwTaUable 
result. 

It  is  strange  to  see  tii««e»  who  would  faiu 
h»  wtwaaad  the  wlaa  ones  of  the  earth,  «« 
pwnlod  to  aoeount  for  saragisiq,  anl  afoally 

90  to  WO  tlifTii  iiiKiL'niir'L?  tliit  snvnijoM  «-an 
refine  themselves,    iheac  luen  are  utere  closet 

any  thing  about  dkem  hat  what  they  leamed 
by  rcadinij.     It  is  v<Ty  ♦".ysy  fur  idle  sperulativr 
men,  residiug  in  the  very  uidBt  of  civilizatiun, 
and  enjoying  all  ha  sttoidaiit  oomfSnrts,  such 
aa  a  convenient  chamber*  a  eomfbrtabk  flre,  a 
gnod  librjiry,  niid    thv   rmivprsntioii    of  their 
philosophical  frisuck^  as  they  love  to  deuomiaate 
tJk  ribawl  aaisngfai,  aiiddMdaw  and 
jngn&n  which  men  make  from  that 
state,  tni  fIJIcp  them)  they  become  philosophers, 
and,  lilte  them,  contrive  some  th«ory  to  show 
the  world  that  they  are  men  «f  original  thfnlclag. 
If  andi  pUlMoplMn  w<Hild  issue  forth  from 
their  closetK,  abandon  the  uhixies  nod  the  com- 
forts of  civilized  life,  and  dwell  amongst  savages, 
and  watch  them  with  the  eye  of  patient  and 
aesorate  InrsattfatioBy  like  thoae  benendent  and 
iiidcfutigable  missionaries  who  have  s:i.*rifl«cd 
all  the  comforts  of  civilized  lifV,  to  rcfiue,  en- 
lighteU}  and  humouixe  Kivuges,  it  would  he 
iaiag  aamsthlng  to  par|Miae,  mi,  wa  are  ear. 
tain,  would  soitn  annihilate  those  idle  dreams 
>Tith  which  they  have  pestered  the  world  from 
time  to  time    They  would  soon  see  what  a 
diAndt  lUn(  It  la  to  ndaim  •  savage,  and  to 
mdar  bim  a  cirilized  and  thinking  boin;;. 
We  see  the  Turk-^,  ^vlxi  li.ive  lived  for  S<»0 
years  in  the  very  couiiues  of  civilization,  still 
ntaiidnf  all  their  prlsthie  Scythian  habits. 
jUlanemptath.it  liave  been  made  to  enlighten 
them,  have  utt<  rly  fnilfd,  and  some  of  their 
Saltans  have  {^erisheii  in  the  attempt.    So  fur 
as  can  be  judged  irom  past  experiaxce,  their 
man  sciama  bnprlsft    Instead  of  becoming  dvil- 
ised,  they  liave  ttfuiished  dvili/atiii!!  fnini  those 
abodes  where  once  it  flouriHiied  in  un  eminent 
degree  and  the  only  alternative  apparently  left. 
Is  ddter  to  extcmilnato  them  as  incorrigible 
barbarians,  wlio  cannot  teach  and  will  not  lenrn, 
or  drive  them  back  to  the  prbtine  abodes  of 
their  saTage  ancestors.    In  the  vast  and  over- 
gvewB  empire  of  Rniria,  U  la  bat  latdy  that 
the  barbarous  nations  who  inhabited  it  have  been 
rsdooed  to  aomo  degree  of  dTiiiiatlon  and  order, 


DI88BBTATIOK. 

hj  tte  artnkUiic  pocaevanDoe  of  Feter  the 

Great ;  and  Iiad  the  strditzes  of  Russia  b<>eD  as 
powerful  and  m  sucres-sful  in  their  endtmvours 
to  prevent  the  ex^cutiuu  uf  bis  projects  as  tlie 
JoniMaitsa  hwa  haeni  fa  IWIccj,  tbe  caae  ef 
HtMsia  would  have  been  equally  hopelnui.  Even 
with  all  the  sufcessive  efforts  of  succi^ding 
M»vereigna^  ita  inhabitants  iu  uuuiy  ports  are 

alfll  aavMMi      ^  ni'^ 

of  KuMiau  population  still  discover  an  invincible 

aM  r>ion  to  learning,  and  to  every  tiling  that 
exalts  and  humauizes  man.  Kruditiou  in  still 
heldlnthaataMietoaiilempl.  No  geoAlaaaa  ie 
ever  taught  Gndtar  I<atiu,  and  were  a  Ilusidau 
strari2»  r  in  company  to  give  the  Miiallest  hint  of 
Jus  possessing  such  knowledget  ever}'  man  with 
aaanDrdatUarfdowonid  draw  away  Ue  dioi^ 
and  eat  ktak  dawm  for  a  charity  buy.  Oaa  ef 
tlie  most  accompliiiheJ  Imlars  of  the  age, 
after  having  made  himself  extremely  agreeable 
iu  a  company  of  ladies  by  hia  taste  in  mmktt 
was  iaalMitly  deeerfed  1^  (hem  upon  its  beiaf 
whispered  by  some  person  present,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  learning,  and  be  was  compelled  to 
pretend  that  he  was  a  lientmaot-coionri,  totally 
illiterate,  before  tlie  ladiae  would  be  Meeodled 
to  him.  I-*or  ]iroof  that  thr  l{ii<«ian-<  are  etlU 
barbarous,  the  readier  is  referred  to  Dr.  Clarke*e 
Travels,  and  Mr.  Lyall's  occoimt  of  Iluaaiaa 


with  tbe  theory  tliat  man  makes  a  natural  and 
aeceAsary  progress  from  savjiyisra  to  civilization. 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  striking  conformity 
betweea  tiM  modem  doetxiae  4^  original  eavi^ 
ism,  and  that  of  a  primitive  cba4>s,  in  tbe  system 
of  uvwierii  world-makers.    Ah  iu  the  one  case 
man  ruse  naturally  and  uece^sarUy  from  the  Ig- 
hrolal,  aad  unlnetnieted  mvaga  to  hk 
eocalted  state,  in  virtue  of  his  innate 
powers;  so  in  the  other,  the  enrth  rose  in  a 
yipnilar  uaaiuicr,  iu  virtue  of  establi-thed  and  im- 
mutiUo  )aw%  fiam  tha  naiw  inJigettaqve  motm 
to  ita  preeoDt  beautiAU  and dhrer.si lied  form.  In 
both  throrie*.  a  lont;  siicrf'<»ii(»ii  of  indefinite 
periods  inter\-«n«d  before  man  became  rational 
aad  eiviiiMd,  or  the  eerth  aMomed  Its  preeent 
Strm.   1m  hath  theoriee,  DIvina  ageoey  is 
eluded,  and  every  thint;  done  by  natural  agency. 
In  both  theorie?!,  the  exuitence  ot  what  are 
dcnwBunatvd  the  laws  of  Nature  are  alwaya 
eiippueed,  aad  wa  eenaeqaently  never  srrlveb 
nor  Indeed  con,  at  a  time  when  the<;c  laws 
were  not,  earth  aiul  mm  becoming  what  they 
are  by  laws  peculiar  to  tltcir  respective  natures, 
Itt  both  theorlc%  nomeroue  >mivcrml  eatas< 
tr<<]'!iies  have  befallen  the  globe,  altering  tbe 
will;!.'  a5p**et  of  physic  al  nature  and  tlie  moral 
and  intellectual  condition  of  man.    ihis  curi- 
ous nd  etrlkinf  agnesaeDt  of  bodk  theories 
afflnds  strong;  presumptive  evidence  that  both  ai  e 
wreai*  and  that  thqr  an  nothing  bat  the  GruU 
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PRELIMINARY  DISSERT ATlOW. 
of  philosophy  and  vain  decdt.    How  transcend-  Cudworth  in  hi«  In 


antly  superior  b  the  M<MbI«  mmitfw  of  *• 
ijj^tlon,  dMT,  wbUi"*,  eondse,  and  consistent 
throughout.    As  by  a  series  of  sucoeasiTc  Om- 
nipotent acts,  God  aaade  a  perfect  world,  so  he 
also  by  a  final  omnipotent  act,  made  a  perfect 
num,  W«  an  thm  tM  tbat  w  in  creatbif 
the  world  the  Omnipotent,  by  these  incom- 
prehensible arts,  anticipated  those  sensible  effects 
which  are  now  produced  by  gradual  prooMMi 
of  wUch  Iw  thw  wtoWWhwl  tho  Inwa,  he 
MStod  in  •  rfmllM'  manner  when  crr:ituis^  man. 
IT.'  ^\<\  not  merely  create  him  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  bodily  organs  and  mental 
powen,  and  tha&  kare  him  to  lUfl  for  1dm- 
•df  in  Oo  beit  manner  he  could.    He  did  not 
thrust  him  out  into  the  world  like  a  large 
overgrown  infant— a  great  child,  with  sensible 
organs  and  animal  afpoHtoi  that  ooold  iU  him 
only  ftr  a  brutal  life.   Ha  did  more.   Ha  did 
what  "was  absolutely  npcpssarj-  in  the  case  of 
a  being  who  had  none  to  instruct  liim.  He 
taught  him  how  to«a»  Ida  powara— oamnmni 
catad  knowledge  to  Mm  eoavewed  wifli  him— 
made  a  helpmnto  for  him — placed  him  under  a 
mild  law,  and  ^^ivr  him  a  conditional  promise 
of  continued  immortality.    When  fallen  firom 
Ua  prfmlCiTa  alale»  ha  waa  nat  aouigned  to 
hopeless  despair — ^he  was  not  left  to  live  without 
God  in  the  world.  hihI  to  degenerate  into  savage 
ignorance,    lie  who  made  him  had  mercy  on 
Um—iiiiplnd  bopa  Into  bfambf  tha  gndooa 
promise  of  a  fllture  Deliverer — and  increaset 
this  hope  hy  stirressivc  disroveries  of  tliat  eteriia" 
porpoee,  which  he  purposed  in  Clurist  Jesus  be- 
Ihra  tha  wwld  kgn«  to  Ma  flOkn  ' 
in  such  measura  and  at  such  times  as  He,  in  his 
infinite  wisdom,  saw  best  adapted  to  their  rir 
cumstances.    This  statement  is  clear,  oonaiittent, 
and  cheering,  compared  with  the  InAdal  theory 
of  original  aaTagism.   We  have  but  to  otate  the 
Mosnir  af count  of  the  creation,  in  opposition  to 
ttie  doctrine  of  a  chaotic  geogony,  which  origin 
■tod  in  tha  diaaaM  9{  pagan  cosmogonist%  and 
ita  lublime  simplicity  will  immediatdy  appear. 
— "  In  thobpierinning.the  Oninipotont  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth.    But  the  earth  was  ta- 
aWUe  and  unfurnished,  and  darlmim  Was  upon 
tha  Ikoa  af  tfia  oSyw.  TiMralhra  the  breath  of 
the  Omnipotent  went  forth  npon  the  face  Of  the 
waters  (iibys«<)  ;  luid  the  Omnipotent  said,  lie 
light,  and  light  n^as." — Let  us  hear  the  wisdom 
af  pifan  phihNoplij,  aa  aong  I17  AriitB^iiaiMa 
la  Ua  aamadf  of  tha  Birdi^  and  dtad  \j 


fill.— 


Fintall 

Darkn(»ss  cnwrapt  the  disagrwlng  deep  ; 
Id  a  mix'd  crowd  tbe  elements  junked  were. 
Her  OHth,  aer  Ota',  nor  heiren  did  sffaKi 
Till  on  this  horrW  v«»t  abysg  <d  thiags 
Teeming  Night,  »pie«diug  her  coaUbUck  wings 
i^i^i  the  flitt  egg,  whence,  after  tlmc't  due  cour«^ 
Iwued  forth  Love,  (the  world'*  proUfietowro^ 
GliMcnlng  with  golden  wings,  wl'  " 
Dark  Chaos,  gendered  I 
Ofantmali; 


Let  us  next  hear  the  Maatoaa  hard 
Eclogues,  Eclog.  vi.  L  SI. 

Namque  cnrlhal  \iti  nuignum  perinune  coM«a 
Semina  icrraruraque,  aniipsque,  msriMiue  W 
Et  liquidi  limul,  ignii,  ut  hu  exordia  primis 
Omnia,  et  ipse  tenet  mundi  cooawerit  wl>i*  i 
Turn  dtuaie  •olum. 


in  hi* 


He  tang  the  motecvUi  of  Nature'*  fram% 
or  sir.  of  earth,  of  Mt,  of  liquid  ftune  j 
How  congregated  wide  In  qiaee,  they  all 
Grew  l^m  the«e  element*  to  this  fair  hall ; 
Horn  tbe  moist  soU«  cowfeMWiv  ^  dtgrett. 


If  any  ahdl  itill  prefer  the  doctrine  of  chaotic 
cosmogonies  and  original  savaijism,  to  th**  '^nh- 
lime  and  concise  account  of  the  inspired  r«»rd, 
we  can  only  deplore  tkair  toatoaad  pitj  Odr 
Jndgmant.  In  tha  amantinu^lflC  vabe  gratefU 
that  we  are  Christian-^  and  not  Pagans — that  w* 
have  a  surer  word  of  prophecy  to  guide  us  than 
the  dim  light  of  uniustnictod  rmaon;  lat  «a 
joica  thatonrnoa  haa  awr  bean  nndap  provi- 
dential  and  benevolent  care— that  we  enjoy  th.' 
li;;ht  of  revelation  and  the  light  of  science,  ii.ither 
of  which  we  could  have  enjoyed  on  the  upposita 
theory,  had  It  haen  traa;— let  va  uiuUwpbta 
the  Divine  goodness  in  th«  creation  of  our  mr^, 
and  in  those  subs«>qnpnt  blessings  which  that 
goodness  has  conferred  upon  it;  and  exclaim, 
with  pious  gratitnda,  In  the  laagnaga  af  tha  da- 
vout  Psalmist :    "  When  I  consider  Thy  hea- 
vens, the  work  of  Thy  fingers,  the  moon  and 
the  stars  which  Thou  hast  ordained ;  Wiiat  is 
man,  that  T%m  art  mindful  of  UmtW^  9m  ^ 
fluni,  that  Thou  vislteet  him?  Thou  madest  him 
but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels;  Thou  hast 
crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour;  Thou 
hast  mada  Mm  to  hsva  JIooi&iIm  ainr  tfm  watiBi 
Of  TRylwidb;  7^ hait pot afl «hta«a In aik- 
UaliBat."*Sn. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Yar.  hi<?tnry  of  arts  and  scienc**,  and  of  the  j 
jMTsons  who  have  most  eminently  distingutehwl 
themselves  by  them,  to  speak  properly,  te  the 
lihtwyirf  ^  pa— >■  <rf  the  hnmiin  mliid.  wMdi 
in  Mau  senBe  does  not  civi'  place  to  that  of 
princes  and  htroes,  whom  common  opiniou  1 
places  ill  the  highest  degree  «f  dvfatioB  and  I 
glory.  I  do  not  tailend,  by  speaking  in  this  ■ 
naiiner»  to  strike  at  the  difference  of  rank  and 
oondition,  nor  to  confound  or  level  the  order 
which  God  himself  has  instituted  amongst  men. 
Ho  hM  piboed  prfam  ldi«a,  and  mlmoroWet 
«fer  our  heads,  with  whom  he  ha.s  dfpositc(?  hi-* 
authority ;  and  after  th»nn  generals  of  armiefs 
ministers,  magistrates,  and  all  those  with  whom 
Uie  aovoKign  divides  tho  cares  of  gomument. 
Thtt  bonoon  paid  them,  and  the  pre-eminence 
they  possess,  arc  no  usurpation  on  their  side. 
It  is  the  divine  providence  itself  that  has  a»- 
slgned  them  their  high  atatkm,  and  demandi 
labmlMioo,  obodlenea^  wd  TCipaot  ibr  Ihoaa  that 

dt  iu  its  place. 

But  there  is  also  another  order  of  things,  and, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  another  disposi- 
Hon  of  the  same  providence,  which,  without 
regard  to  the  first  kind  of  greatness  I  have  men- 
tioned, estahlishes  a  quite  different  species  of 
ftmimt"*^  in  which  distinction  arises  neither 
tnm  Urth,  rkhes,  authority,  nor  elavadon  of 
plnciT^  hut  firam  merit  and  knowledge  alone.  It 
^  the  same  providence  that  ree«»lateis  rank  also 
of  this  kind,  by  the  free  and  entirely  volufitary 
dispeoaatkm  of  the  tdenla  of  the  nrfnd,  irUdi  It 
diatrihttCaa  in  wliat  praportion,  and  to  whom  it 
pleases,  without  any  repTird  to  quality  and  no- 
bility of  person.  It  forms,  from  the  assemblage 
of  the  learned  of  all  kind^  n  now  qpodea  of 
•npira*  Inflnltflly  mate  oxlanahe  dwtt  all  odicr% 
which  takea  in  all  ages  and  nations,  withoiit 
regard  to  ace,  sex,  condition,  or  climate.  Here 
the  plebeian  finds  himself  upon  the  level  with 
the  nobleman,  the  snb^oet  whh  the  prince^  nay, 
often  his  superior. 

The  principal  law  and  most  legitimate  proof 
of  deserving  solid  p raisea  in  this  empire  of  Utera> 


ture,  ji,  that  every  member  of  it  be  oonteoted 
with  his  own  place ;  that  he  be  void  of  all  mnj 
Ibr  the  glarf  of  ofhens  thi*  ho  loeke  npon  thMB 

as  his  colleagues,  destined» 00  well  as  himself,  by 
providence,  to  enrich  society,  and  become  its 
benefactors ;  and  that  he  remembers  with  grati- 
todo  ftom  whom  ho  holda  hla  Identa,  and  Ar 
what  ends  they  have  been  conferred  upon  him. 
For,  indeed,  Imw  can  those,  who  dlstlnt^ulsh 
themselves  most  amongst  the  learned,  belvBve, 
that  they  have  that  extent  of  neaurf,  fhaibtf 
of  oomptohending,  industry  to  Invent  and  make 
discovrrip« ;  that  beauty,  vl^-acity,  iind  penetra- 
tion of  mind  from  themselves  ?  and  if  they  pos- 
sess all  these  advantages  from  something  exterior, 
how  can  they  aarame  any  vanity  from  them? 
But  can  they  believe  they  may  itse  them  at  their 
own  pleasure,  and  seek  in  tho  appVuaficn  they 
make  of  them  only  their  on-n  glory  and  reputa- 
tion? Aa  provl^noe  placm  kings  upon  thefar 
thrones  solely  for  the  good  of  their  people,  it 
diKtribiites  also  the  different  talents  of  the  mind 
solely  fur  the  benefit  of  the  public  But  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  lometimca  see  in  otates, 
nmrperaand  tyrant^  who,  to  onlt  thnoedfoa 
alone,  oppress  aU  otber!i,  there  may  also  arise 
amongst  the  learned,  if  I  may  be  !i]!owe<l  to  say 
so,  a  kind  of  tyranny  of  the  mind,  which  con- 
sists in  TCgardhig  ^  wieeeaiea  of  olhcn  with 
an  evil  eye,  in  being  offended  at  their  reputation, 
in  lessening  their  merit,  in  esteeming  only  one^ 
self,  and  in  aflecting  to  reign  alone, — a  hateful 
deAel^andwydiahonoanUetoleaniinf.  The 
solid^oiryof  theen^reof  leandng  hi  thepre- 
wnt  question,  I  cannot  rcpoit  It  too  ofti-n,  is  not 
to  labour  for  one's  self,  but  for  mankind  i  and 
this,  I  am  so  bold  to  say,  is  what  j^aoea  it  ea- 
oeedhii^  abovo  all  tho  oHur  ompine  of  the 
world. 

llie  ^  ictorles  which  take  up  the  greatest  part 
of  bibtory,  and  attract  admiration  the  most, 
have  gen^idly  no  other  efiSBctsbut  the  desolation 
of  countries,  the  destructioa  of  cities,  and  the 
slaughter  of  men.  Those  so  much  boasted  heroes 
of  antiquity,  have  they  made  a  single  man  tho 
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better?  Hare  they  mtfe  many  men  happy? 
And  if  by  th«  foundinf^  of  atatcs  and  emplra 
they  hxn  procured  posterity  some  adTantagey 
how  dmAj  kara  th«y  nude  dieir  ootflosporwiee 

faj  Ibr  ittby  the  ri?fn  «f  Ibod  tfiey  have  shed? 
TIMM  Tery  ndTantagcn  am  confined  to  certain 
fiieWt  Mid  hare  a  certain  duratioo.  What 
feowflt  i»  wib  «t  lUi  day,  derive  ft«m  dtker 
mmfod,  Cyn%  «r  Aitaaader?  AM  Amk  gresit 
nninrv,  all  tho^f'  virtorii"*  which  have  iwtoniahed 
nuiiikiud  from  time  to  time— those  prLncea  and 
conquerors,  with  all  their  magnifioenoe  aadTMt 
derfgBik  we  retatned  iat»  mOIbk  wltlingprd 
to  us ;  thfy  are  diitpcrMd  like  VMpoOHb  Hid  are 
vanished  YiUf  phantoms. 

But  the  inventor*  of  aru  and  acicucee  have 
laboured  for  aU  egee  of  the  werld.  We  edU 
•i^oy  the  ftviti  of  th«lr  application  and  industry. 
TTiey  have  provided,  nt  a  great  distanrr,  f(ir  all  | 
•ur  oocaiiiou«.  They  have  procured  iur  u»  all 
tke  eMiv«Bitm»a  ef  UA.  lief  aanverlei 
■U  nature  to  our  uaee.  Tkegr  have  reduced  the 
most  indiicik  master  to  our  sen  icp.  They  have 
taught  us  to  ejLtract  fram  the  bowels  ul  the  earth, 
•nl  cfvaa  from  the  deeps  of  the  aa%  Ihe  noet 
precious  riches;  aad  what  ie  infinitely  more 
estimable,  tlw  y  have  opened  to  us  the  treasures 
of  all  the  ticiimces ;  and  have  guided  ue  to  Imow- 
ledge  the  meet  sublime,  the  noet  MalU^  and  the 
iMMft  wertfayefenrnntarak  Tbeyhampntlnte 
our  hands,  and  placed  before  our  i'y«*s,  wliatever 
b  most  proper  to  adorn  tlic  iniud,  to  direct  f»iir 
manners,  and  to  form  good  citizens,  good  mugik- 
tntee,  end  good  prineee* 

The*te  are  part  of  the  benefits  we  hnvi*  rrrt  iTt  d  I 
from  thme  who  havo  invented,  and  brought  arts 
and  sciences  to  perfection.  'Ilie  better  to  know 
tbdr  value,  let  us  transport  onreelvee  fan  imegi- 
oation  back  to  the  infancy  of  the  world,  and 
those  gross  wln-n  man,  rondptnned  to  t-at 

his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  was  without 
aide  and  f natramente,  and  eld^edU  howeeef,  ta 
cultivate  the  earth,  that  he  might  extract  nour- 
ishment from  it ;  to  erect  himself  huts  and  roofs 
for  his  m-urity  i  to  proride  clotliing  for  his  de- 
fence against  the  froeti  and  nina ;  and.  In  a 
word,  to  find  out  the  means  ta  aitiify  all  the 
Tier('«!sif !,  s  iif  life.  AVhnt  Inbonrs,  what  iliffi- 
oulties,  what  disquiets !  All  which  are  spared  us. 

We  do  not  anfldently  cenaidertfae  obUgatieas 
we  are  nndar  to  thoae  eqna&y  faadnetrfona  and 
laborious  men,  who  made  the  firit  r^sa>-5  In  nrt.-*, 
and  applied  themiwlvea  in  those  useful  but  cla- 
horate  reeearches.  That  we  are  conunodiously 
koneed,  that  w«  ata  daChed,  that  wa  hava  citieih 
trails,  habitations,  tempi'  s  ;  to  their  industry 
and  labour  u*c  lire  indcbttnl  tor  thrm  all.  It  is 
by  their  aid  oiu-  luinds  cultii^te  the  fields,  build 
hooaee,  make  etnft  end  kridta,  work  hi  tnes 
and  iron ;  and  to  make  a  transition  from  the 
uaeful  to  the  agrecaUc^  that  we  oae  the  pencil. 


handle  the  chisel  and  graTcr,  and  touch  Imlf^ 

mfnitK  of  music.  Thew  are  solid  and  permanent 
advantages  and  emoluments,  which  have  alwsya 

hem  faicreaoing  fhnn  tildr  origin ;  whidi  CKtead 

to  all  ages  and  nations,  and  to  all  mankind  ha 
particular,  which  will  pei^tuate  th«>m«M»lv«« 
throughout  all  times,  and  continue  to  the  end  o# 
the  ivarid.  Have  tha  aanfwian  together 
dtnie  any  thing  that  can  he  inuigined  paralW 
with  such  s<  rvicps?  All  our  admiration,  how- 
ever, turns  generally  on  the  side  of  these  heroes 
in  blood,  whUat  ere  scarce  take  notice  of  what 
we  awa  ta  tha  iateanloia  of  aria. 

IltTt  v.-f  nmst  iro  fr.rflicr  Inrk,  and  render  tha 
just  lM>ma^a  of  praise  and  acknowledgment  to 
liim,  who  alone  has  been,  and  was  capable  of 
befaig.  their  anther.  Thfe  ta  a  truth  eenftaaad 
by  tlie  Bugane  themselves;  and  Cicero  attests 
I  most  expressly,  that  men  liavc  all  the  conveni- 
ences of  life  from  God  alone :  Omaes  mortalet 
tic  kubtiitfMtttno$€OKtModUott$ti  tKIt  9t  Aoteva*' 
Fliajf  thaoatoiallst,  explains  LIntM  if  still  In  n 
strong'PT  manner,  where  he  gpe.iks  of  ihi>  won- 
derful effecte  of  eimples  mul  herbsi  in  regard  to 
dtalempers;  aadthaaame  principle  maybe  ap- 
plied to  a  thoueand  oAer  effecta  iriiich  scena 
more  astonishinp  than  those.  •  '*  Tt  is"  says  he, 
"  to  understand  very  ill  tlie  gifts  of  the  Divinity, 
and  to  repay  them  with  ingratitude^  to  heiieya 
<h«acapaUaaf  fcdiVfaiirwIedhfnian.  It  ia 
true,  chance  eeems  to  have  given  birth  to  theso 
dincoverien;  but  that  chance  i"*  (io<l  himself;  by 
which  name,  as  well  as  by  that  of  luture,  we 
an  la  nnderetand  Uoe  iilona^  who  ta  the  gnat 
parent  of  all  things."  In  effect,  how  little  soever 
we  reflect  upon  th»"  relation  and  proportion 
which  appears,  for  instance,  between  the  worlia 
of  gold,  eilTcr,  iron,  hnHo,  lead,  and  Oa  mdn 
mass  fLH  it  lies  hid  in  the  earth,  of  which  they 
are  formed ;  Wtween  linen  cloth,  \vliethpr  fino 
and  thin,  or  coarse  and  strong,  and  flax  and 
hen^;  between  etnft  of  all  aorta,  and  tha  iaaea 
of  sheep ;  between  the  glossy  beauty  of  wrooght 
silks,  ami  iTn'  d  Tonnity  of  .m  hideous  insect: 
we  ought  to  o^ure  ourselves,  that  man,  alian- 
doned  to  his  own  ftcuItJee,  could  natar  knea 
been  eMe  to  aaakaandi  happy  dtacawrtao  Itb 

true,  as  Pliny  ha??  observed,  that  rhatice  has 
seemed  to  give  birth  to  most  invention.s;  but 
who  does  not  see,  that  God,  to  put  our  gratitude 
ta  trial,  takea  pleaiuia  to  ceneeal  himedf  unim 
those  fortuitous  event*,  as  under  so  many  Tells, 
through  which  our  reaaon,  when  ever  eo  little 


1  lib.  3.  Dc  nat  deor.  n.  Sai. 

8  Qua  si  qois  oUo  foiti  tb  hoailiie  excogitart  potulsae 
orsdlt,  Inpeiti  ieenmi  amaeffe  toteUigit  Qiiod  oettfe 

auit  p  r'.iiia  ij'.ii>  ilutiiti  t  ?  i-rj^o  cimis,  hie  e»t  illc, 
qui  pluhms  Ul  rUa  iovaut  Dtm.  Hoc  bsbet  ootacaa 
perqiuem  totenifitiir  eadem,et  psnuTCfUffl  omnium  ec 
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INTRODUCTION". 

•dif  htcoed  by  faith,  traces  with  eaae  the  benefi- 
cm%  haod  which  coafen  m>  maoy  gifts  upon  us  ? 
IW  dlvlM  fnHdMm  tkaups  UMlf  M  IcM  la 

many  modern  disrovprips,  which  now  appear  to 
US  exce«diugly  easy,  yet  nevertheless  m:^t]>e<l, 
dorinf  all  preoediug  agee,  th«  knowledge  and 
Inqniri—  of  €b»  many  ponaao  always  intent 
upon  tho  RtuJy  and  perfection  of  arts,  till  It 
pleased  God  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  ahow 
than  wkat  tbaj  did  not  mo  hahn.  In  this 
number  may  bo  reckoned  boCk  wind  and  water 
mills,  so  commodious  for  the  uaea  of  life,  which 
however  are  not  very  ancient.  Thu  andante 
upuu<x)pper:  wtuoMWlKhnk dMj 
Oat  tf  liBpiinilng  npoo  paper 
what  they  had  enpTivpd,  th>^y  iniL'^if  write  that 
In  a  moment  which  th^y  iiad  lM>ea  so  long  in 
outting  with  a  to(d?  It  in,  uotwitliataadiag, 
odj  alNNit  IhiiM  kaadnd  thm' alnee  the  art  of 
printing  books  has  been  discovered.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  gunpowder,  of  which  our  ancient 
oonquerore  were  in  great  want,  and  which  would 
tew  ymf  wMh  akiidcad  Oo  IngUi  of  their 

aifg'^.  Thp  compnan,  that  in  to  say,  the  ni-edle 
touched  with  the  loadstone,  soapended  upon  an 
htiwudkmnkMvm,  that  toitalmM 
[  iadelited  ftrliw  knowledge  of  the  new 
and  by  its  means  all  the  pMiple  of  the 
•re  united  by  commerce.  Uow  came  it 
4nl  BHiiklad,  who  kiMwd]  Ihtottor  properties 
«f  tho  loadstone,  were  Itqf  wllhovt  dtoaoifaw 
Ing  one  of  Kurh  j^ent  importance? 

We  may  conclude  in  the  same  manner,  I 
think,  in  regard  to  1h»  tncrBdible  diflonlty  of 
some  diieoTeries,  wUA  do  not  olhr  thsmselve* 
by  any  outward  appeanuicea,  and  yet  are  nlniortt 
•a  old  as  the  world,  and  the  extreme  laciiity  of 
inTBDtkms,  which  seem  to  guide  Qs  to 
ud  jet  have  not  been  discovered  till  after 
many  agm,  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  are 
absolutely  disposed  by  the  directiui  of  a  superior 
Being,  who  govems  die  tonlierse  with  infinite 
wWhM  mad  power.  We  are  indeed  ignorant  of 
the  rrasf  TIM  which  have  induced  God  to  observe 
a  different  oouduct.iu  the  maaifeataUon  of  these 
mysteriee  of  nntarsk  atlmt  la  a  gnnt  neMon ; 
hat  that  conduct  is,  hawaw*  ao  less  to  he  re- 
Tered.  What  he  suffers  us  sometimes  to  see  of 
ouight  to  instruct  us  in  respect  to  all  the  resC 


111 

Christopher  Columbus  conceives  the  dt-r-iirn  to 
go  in  search  of  new  worlds.  He  addresses  iiim- 
•■If  ftr  thai  «id  to  ioml  prlaeei^  who  look 
upon  his  enterprise  as  madiieas,  and  it  seemed 
such  in  effect.  But  he  had  within  him,  with 
r^ard  to  thia  enterprise,  an  inherent  impulse, 
and  ardent  and  eootfainel  dssirs,  which  rendered 

him  jifisvionatr,  ri'stlr^s^,  and  invincible  to  all 
obstacles  and  remouktranccs.  >N'ho  was  it  that 
inspired  him  with  this  bold  design,  and  gava 
him  eneh  iniealble  iwaeteaey,  hat  Gad  aleaib 
who  had  resolved  from  all  eternity  to  enlighten 
the  people  of  that  new  world  with  the  lights  of 
thegoepeL  The  famnite ef  tha  oewpM wii 
the  oecasion  of  it.  FiaiMwi  had  Mrfgaed  a 
precise  time  for  this  great  event.  The  moment 
could  neither  be  advanced  nor  retarded.  Uenoe 
ttwwtethto 


1  It  l«  now  (1895)  n* 
our  Author  wrote. 


courageously  executed. 

Afto*  these  obeervatiotu^  which  I  thought 
aaaftd  to  naay  of  my  imimw,  I  shall  proceed  t» 
my  subject.  I  shall  divide  all  that  relates  to  the 
HrtM  and  sciences  into  three  books.  In  the  tirst 
i  ithall  treat  of  agriculture,  ooauaerce,  architec- 
tuffo^  eenlpilafe^  paintings  oad  akaeie.  In  the 
second  I  shall  treat  of  the  art-military,  and  what 
regards  the  nuHinij  and  maintaining  troops,  bat- 
tle%  and  sieges,  both  by  sea  and  land.  In  the 
last  hook,  with  which  my  work  wfll  eondnd% 
I  ehall  run  over  the  arts  and  seienoes  that  lurra 
moflt  relntion  to  the  mind, — grammar,  ynn'try, 
history,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  with  all  the 
bnuiclMo  that  dther  depend  tn,  or  hava  ai^ 
relation  to  them. 

I  mii.*«t  ob^rve  beforehand,  with  the  sama 
freedom  1  luive  professed  hitherto,  that  I  under* 
taha  to  tnat  a  eal^eoC  of  which  many  porta  ava 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  me.  For  this  re^ 
son  I  shall  have  occanion  for  new  induli^ence. 
I  demand  permission  therefore  to  make  use 
ftadjr,  as  I  hava  always  done  (and  am  now  r»- 
dnecd  to  do  more  than  ever),  of  all  the  helps  I 
shall  meet  with  in  my  way.  I  shall  hazard 
losing  the  glory  of  being  an  author  and  inventor : 
hot  I  wflllnglf  raumnea  pravlded  I  hava 
that  of  pleasing  my  readers,  and  of  being  any 
way  useful  to  them.  Profound  emdition  must 
not  be  expected  here,  though  the  subject  seema 
tafanpljriL  I  do  not  pratond  ta  irnhnaet  tha 

learned;  my  aim  is  to  make  choice  of  that  from 
all  the  arts  which  may  best  suit  tho  oafaeitice  of 
the  generality  of  readers. 
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HISTOEir 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

OF  THE  AMCISNTa 


0HAP.  I. 

OF  AGRICULTUEB, 

ARTICLK  I. 

jintiquify  >^  f  Arjricvlture.  It n  utility.    The  esteem 
it  was  tn  amungU  the  OMcientt.    How  important 


I  wur 

of  the  arU,  which  has  rertaJnly  the  adrantaf^p  of 
ml\  others,  aswvU  with  regard  to  its  antiquity  i** 
■liHtj.    It  may  be  nid  to  be  as  aneieot  as  lha 


41m  Itaelf,  when  Adam,  aewly  come  forth  from  the 
hand**  nfhin  Creator,  stiU  pos!ws»e<l  the  precioua 
bat  f  mil  trMMure  of  his  innocence ;  God  haviaf 


,  t9  ^oltirate  it  ;  ut  opernrctvr  ilium     tn  rlret$ 
'  keep  ii.  Gen.  U.  15,    That  culture  whn  nut 
patlnfui  and  laborious,  but  easy  and  a^eeable ; 

Mai  eont«nipIat«  In  the  produrtions  of  the  earth 
tfl0  wisdom  and  liberality  of  his  Master. 
Ths  >in  of  Adam  harinf  OTOthrowa  tUt  «r- 

fvUeh  oondemoed  him  to  eat  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow ;  God  changed  his  delight  into 
duftisement,  and  subjected  him  to  hard  lalMor 
«id  tdU  wUcb  ba  kiid  kmnrn  b«i  b*  em- 
tiDaflA  %IU>rmnt  of  evil.  The  earth,  hecome 
itabborn  and  rebellious  to  hia  urdera,  to  punish 
Mi  TWWoU  against  God,  brouf  ht  forth  thorns 


eompel  it  Ut  pftj  wm  the  tribute  of  which  his 
ingratHode  luid  nntevtf  hte  unwaikf,  and  to 

force  It,  by  labour,  to  supply  him  errry  year 
with  the  noarishment}  which  before  waa  giTon 
him  ft«d]r  aad  withont  troaUe. 

gin  of  agrirtilturp,  which  from  the  punishment 
it  was  at  ftmt,  is  become,  by  the  siDgular  good- 
ness of  God,  in  a  manner  tlie  mother  and  nurse 
ofthabmnaaffMS.  It  fa^  lii  dhA^  tke  midim  «r 
solid  wealth  and  treasures  of  n  real  value,  which 
do  not  depend  upon  the  opinion  of  men— which 
solliee  at  once  to  naoesaity  and  enjoyment,  bj 
wUok  •  m^Om  !•  to  no  want  «f  iCa  uOi^khonnf 

and  nf>L«ti  necessary  to  them — which  make  tho 
principal  revenue  of  a  state,  and  supply  the  d<^- 
fect  of  all  others,  wlien  they  iuippoi  to  ML 
IWi^liaaliiaaof  foU  mad  aOfwdMoU 

hatisted,  and  the  monies  made  of  them  lost—* 
though  pearls  and  diamonds  shauld  remain  hi<i 
in  the  womb  of  tho  earth  and  sea  though  oom« 

though  aD  nrt^,  which  have  no  other  object  than 
embellishment  and  splendour,  nhould  he  nhoL. 
idled,  the  fertility  of  the  earth  alone  would  af- 
fbtd  an  abundant  mtfpfy  Ibr  the  lumliBa  ot 
the  public,  and  ftimlfih  subsistence  both  for  tho 
people  and  armies  to  defend  it.  We  ought  not 
to  be  surprised,  therefore,  tliat  agrlcultare  waa 

ought  rather  to  aeem  wonderful  that  it  erer 
should  cease  to  be  so,  and  that  of  all  professions 
the  most  neeemary  and  nuwt  indispensablo 
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hare  ■een  la  the  whole  courw  of  our  history, 
that  the  principal  attention  of  the  wisest  priuces, 
and  tiM  flMit  aUa  nMalat%  was  to  support  and 
WMWfUa  tiiehaniiry 

Amonpst  the  AssjTiAns  and  Persians  the  Sa- 
trap* were  rewarded,  in  whose  govermnenta 
dMhodiwwe  wdl  aillivitod,«ad  Omw  pun- 
ished who  nq^kelad  that  part  of  their  duty. 
>fuma  Fompilius,  one  of  the  wisest  hhtfr*  niitl- 
^oity  mentions^  and  who  best  uuderatood  and 
diaehaiiad  tlM  dalbt  of  tha  amnlgntr,  divided 
^  whoie  t«riltol7  «f  BmM  into  different  can- 
tons.'    An  exact  account  was  rendered  him  of 
tba  manner  in  wliich  thqr  were  cultivated,  and 
iMOMHtd  At  knteBiMMB  to  eooM  Mbn  him, 
that  iMnl^t  praise  and  enoouraga  Ihoae  whose 
Ian  ill  were  well  manured,  and  reproach  others 
with  their  want  of  industry.    Tiie  ridies  of  the 
«Mrth,  says  tha  Uatorlaa,  ware  lookad  vpoo  aa 
tin*  Justest  and  most  legitimate  of  all  riches,  and 
much  preferri'd  to  tlip  ailvantn^jea  obtained  by 
war,  wliich  are  of  no  long  duration*  Aucus 
Hartitis,  tha  fbvrth  Ung  of  the  Romaaa,  who 
plyiiril  hlmafif  upon  traMlinf(  in  the  nteps  of 
Ntima,  »n*Tt  ft)  the  adoration  of  the  gods,  aud 
reverence  fur  religion,  recommended  nothing  so 
much  to  the  people,  as  tha  enMratiaa  af  hads 
•ndtha  bnadingafaattla.*  The  Romana  long 
retained  this  disposition,  and  In  the  latter  times, 
whoever  did  not  discharge  his  duty  well,  drew 
upon  hlmaelf  the  udmaAwmiou  of  tha  ecnaar.' 

It  ia  known  from  never-failing  experience,  that 
the  culture  ot  InndN,  rmd  the  hreedin^  of  CHttle, 
which  b  a  couse<|ueuce  aud  uocesaary  part  of  it, 
haa  alwsi*  baeo  •  oertafai  and  ImKhaaatible 
of  wealth  and  abundance.  Agriculture 
In  no  part  of  the  world  in  higher  considera- 
tlen  than  in  li^ypt,  when-  it  the  particui^ir 
tAjact  of  fOTornment  and  pul  icy ;  and  no  oaontry 
was  ever  better  peopled,  richer,  or  more  power- 
ful. The  fttrencth  of  n  Htate  Is  not  to  be  com- 
puted by  extent  of  country,  but  by  the  number 
of  itodtbena,  and  the  ntilltf  of  their  lahour. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive,  how  so  small » Inet  aa 
the  Innd  of  Promise  should  be  able  to  (X»ntain 
and  nooriah  an  ali|MMt  innumerable  multitude  of 
inhaUtanta:  thia  waa  from  the  whale  eountry's 
being  cultifvtad  with  extreme  apptittittiMi. 

What  history  relates  of  the  opulence  of  several 
citiea  in  Sicily,  and  in  particular  of  the  immense 
ridaea  of  Syneuie,  of  the  magnlioeiMe  of  Itt 
boiidiiifi^  of  tlMpowerfiilileeta  it  fitted  out,  and 
the  numerous  armies  it  had  on  foot,  would  ap- 
pear incredible,  if  not  attested  by  all  the  ancient 
authors.    From  whence  eaa  we  believe,  that 
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Sicily  could  raise  wherewith  to  support  such 
enormous  expenses,  if  not  from  tlie  produce  of 
their  famd^whleh  in 
ful  industry  ?  We  may  judge  of  their  i 
tion  to  the  culture  of  land,  from  the  care  taken 
by  one  of  the  most  powerful  kinga  of  Syracuse 
(Hiero  II.)  to  oompoea  •  hook  nftn  Ooil  au^ 
ject,  in  wiriflh  ha  gave  wioa  adTioe  wad  excellent 
rules,  for  supporting 
lity  of  the  country. 


who  did  not  think  It  imwwttgr  iMr  Urth  and 

rank,  to  leave  posterity  precept*  upon  agrictjl- 
turc^  so  soiBible  were  they  of  ita  utility  aud 
wdne :  of  tliii  nmnkr  were  Attalwyoaniamed 
Pliilometor,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  Arrhelaoo 
of  CappndtKia.     I  am  \e^s  n\irprised  that  Pl.ito, 
Xenophon,  Aristotle,  and  other  piiiiosopheia, 
who  itaw  treated  poUtieein  partieiifaHr,  ham  Ml 
omitted  thia  article,  which  maltes  an  owalial 
part  of  that  subject.     15iit  who  woTild  expert  to 
see  a  Carthaginian   general  amongst 
authan?  I  mm  Mago. 
thia  wtMKt  with  gieat  extent^  as  his  worh» 
which  wrm  found  at  the  taking  of  Carthage, 
consisted  of  twenty -eight  volumes.    So  high  a 
value  was  set  on  it,  that  the  innate  otd— d  it  to 
Im  traiwkfed,  and  one  of  *a  pataelpal  Baagia. 
tmtes  took  iqpon  himself  the  care  of  doing  it,* 
Caasius  Diomyiliia  of  Utica  had  before  trans- 
lated them  out  of  tike  Ftuale  language  Into 
Ofoek.*   Catoi  tha  eanaor,  had  however  pub- 
lished his  hooks  ui»()n  the  snme  Ruhjert.  For 
Koine  wan  not  then  entirely  depraved,  and  the 
taste  for  the  ancient  simplicity  still  continued 
laaeertalndagraa.   She  remenbcred  with  Joy 
and  admiration,  that  in  ancient  tim^s  Ik  t  s'  lia- 
tors  lived  ^UmoKt  continually  In  the  country; 
that  they  cultivated  their  lands  with  their  own 


unjust  desires  for  tho8c  of  other  m»u  ;  and  that 
coHHul.t  and  dictators  were  often  taken  from  the 
plough.'  In  those  iiappy  times,  says  Pliny,*  tha 
earth,  gtelovo  Id  aeeiag  hendf  aaltivatod  if 

the  hands  of  triumphant  victors,  seemed  to  make 

new  efforts,  and  to  pn)diiee  her  fruitj*  with 
greater  abundance ;  that  is,  no  doubt,  b(*caui»e 


J  AfnnaBMk  eotei 
ttf^-iPMai.x«lll.cS 


4  Oa  cutaua  agei  pr«Gif«re  pdadpsls  Aut*  ctism  spud 
csiHaa->Ata^  L  xvUL  c.  91 

5  D.  SylUnui.  6  Varr.  de  Re  Ruat.  I.  i.  c.  I. 

7  AntlquUus  sbsrstro  aroeiMbsntur  ut  coomiVh  i 

conreneriint— Riiof  .ijrr"*  ftHcHo*^  colebant,! 
cupiU£'  .ippriaixiinl. — C*c.  pm  Bote.  Amer.  n.  50. 

8  Qtuc  nam  ergo  tuita  ubertatis  csuaa  erst  ?  Ipsorum 
tunc  mantbus  loipenianiai  coisbsBiuT  airt  Cut  Aa  aK 
credere)  K>udente  (errs  vomere  Isureslo,  ct  tftomplidl 

arstorc:  «ivc  illi  i  .iili  m  nir.i  K  iiim.i  tr.n  LalwiriL,  i,u.\  trf'l'.v, 
eAdsoi^as  diiiisatU  srvs  diapoosbsoi*  quA  cartia:  ««• 
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iho$9  great  ni«*Ti,  equally  capable  of  handling  the 
plough  and  their  arms,  of  aowing  mi  «Onquer- 
Ipf  tekA^iVpllMl  ilMwiwiilTO  with  mafia  Atlen- 
«|«n  to  their  labour,  and  were  of  course  more 
aacceeaful  in  it.    And  indeed,  whea  a  person  of 
oooditioo,  with  a  auperior  genius,  applies  him- 
flslf  to  Mrta,  «q^«knn  ihOTrt  11%  that  ha'doci  It 
witik  greater  ability,  force  of  mind,  industry', 
e,  and  with  more  inventions,  new  discoT- 
,  and  various  experiments ;  whereas  aa  or- 
4iDvy  aiw  oooiiMa  UmMir  atrvildj  wKhia  tha 
MtnMM  nuit  tnd  to  Us  ancient  customs.  No- 
thing opens  his  esres— nothing  raises  him  above 
his  old  liabitudes;  aad  after  many  years  of  la^ 
hwr,  ha  CMikiiiMa  itill  th0  MBC^  withMt  BMk^ 
ing  any  ptagrew  ia  the  jnhmim  be  follows. 

Those  great  men  I  have  mentioned,  had  never 
undertakea  to  write  upon  agriculture,  if  they 
hadnotbeoi  nnrfUa  of  ita  ioipartiiM^  which 
vml  of  them  had  personally  experienced.  We 
know  what  a  taste  Cato  had  for  rural  life,  and 
with  what  application  he  employed  himself  in 
it.   The  r^rw^  of  an  andcnt  Roman,  whose 
tern  adjoined  his,   waa  of  infinite  nervicc  tu 
him.    (This  was  Manius  Curios  Dentatua,  who 
had  thrice  received  iUv  honour  of  triumph.) 
Gbto  «A«n  w«Bt  to  walk  in  It,  and  cMuidcriag 
the  small  eictent  of  that  land,  the  poverty-  ;md 
simplicity  of  the  house,  he  was  struck  with  ad- 
miration for  that  illustrious  person,  who,  when 
hahaeunatha  grcalMt  of  the  BomMii^  hwfaig 
conquered  the  most  warlike  nations,  and  driven 
Pyrrhus  out  of  Italy,  cultivated  this  little  land 
with  his  own  hands,  and  after  so  many  triumphs, 
tidnUtedaowntcfaedahoiMa.*  It  ia  hen,  aaid 
he  to  himself,  that  the  ambaa^ors  of  the  Sam- 
nitea  found  him  by  liis  fire  side,  boilintf  roots, 
and  received  this  wise  answer  from  him,  after 
having  offend  him  a  great  anm  of  monqr  I  1^ 
gold  was  a  thing  of  small  value  to  one  who 
could  be  wtisfied  with  such  a  dinner  ;  jind  that 
for  Ikis  part,  lie  thought  it  more  glorious  to  oou- 
theee  who  had  flat  goM,  than  top  oMBm  it 
hhmdf.'*  FullofthetolluNights,  Cato  returned 
home,  and  making  an  e«»t5mate  of  his  house, 
hmda,  slaves,  and  expenses,  he  applied  himself 
to  hnebaadrj  iHth  men  ardour,  and  retNoeiied 
dl  needless  uUfUlflaity.    Though  ver>'  youn<;  at 
that  time,  he  was  the  admiration  of  all  that 
knew  liim.    \'aierius  Flaccus,  one  of  the  most 


landa  eontiguons  to  Cato'a  amaU  farm.  He  then 
oAen  heard  Ua  daneepaik  of  hie  awlghhurt 

manner  of  living,  and  of  hit  labour  in  the  field. 
He  was  told,  that  in  the  morning  he  used  to  go 
to  the  small  citisa  inthe  neighbourhood,  to  plead 
nd  deAnd  the  eaaaee  of  Ihow  who  afiliad  to 
hfaa  tat  that  purpose.  That  from  th— tohei» 
turned  into  the  field,  where  throwing  a  mean 
coat  over  hie  ahoulders  in  winter,  and  aluuwt 
naked  in  aommer,  1m  worked  with  Ids  eervaaii, 
after  they  had  done,  he  sat  down  with  them 
at  table,  andato  the  anto  taceady  and  drank  the 

same  wine.'* 
Weeeekytheeeenmpleehowftrthoeneieat 

P<«-»«—  carried  the  love  of  simplicity,  poverty, 
and  labour.    I  read  with  singular  pleasure  the 
tart  and  senaible  reproaches  which  a  lioman 
to  tfw  augur  Appina  '~ 
ice  of  his  count 
romparinf;  them  to  the  farm  where  they  then 
were.    "  Here  (said  he)  we  see  neithwr  paint- 
ing, statues,  carving,  nor  nooide  work;  bot  to 
make  na  amends,  we  have  all  that  is  neceseary 
to  the  cultivation  of  lands,  the  dressing  of  vines, 
and  the  feeding  of  cattle.    In  your  hooae  every 
thing  skinee  with  gold,  silver,  and  maikios 
there  is  no  sign  of  arable  landa  i 
We  find  there  neither  ox,  nor  cow,  nor  sheep, 
rbere  is  neither  hay  in  cocks,  vintage  in  the 
cellara,  nor  harvest  In  Ae  bam.   Can  thia  be 
called  a iu-m  ?  In  u  hat  doea  it  resemble  that  of 
your  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather?" 

After  luxury  was  introduced  to  this  height 
amongst  the  Romans,  the  lands  wen  &r  from 
being  cnltivateil,  or  producing  revenueeas  in  an- 
cient days.  At  a  time  when  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  aiaves  or  a^ect  mercenaries,  wliat 
could  be  ejcpected  from  such  workmen,  who 
were  fened  to  their  Ubonr  only  by  111  treataientf** 
Thi<^  was  one  of  the  great,  and  most  imprudent 
neglects,  remarked  by  all  the  writera  upon  thia 
subject  te  the  latter  tbnee;  beeanw  to ddtinto 
lands  properly,  it  in  necessary  to  take  pleasnn 
and  1"'  deliKhted  with  the  work,  and  for  that 
end  to  find  it  for  one'a  interest  and  gain  to  foU 
low  it. 

It  is  therefore  highly  important,  that  the 
whole  land  of  a  kingdom  should  be  employed  to 
the  beet  advantage,  which  is  mnch  mora  uaefui 


9  HuQC,  et  incomptis  Curium  cspiUis 
mstan       totit  et  Qnalttam 

8w>a  psupcrtA.,  r-t  A%';tui  apto 
Cum  lare  fuiidui. 
W  Ourio  ad  fbeoB  wdmti  magouai  aurl  pondu*  Ssin. 
nlta  cum  attuUuent  repudislt  idi  eo  nint   Non  enim 
sorum  habere  prR>claruin  lilbl  videri  dixit,  wd  Us  qui  ba. 
berent  nirum  Irnpcrarc.    ClrcD  makes 
•peek  tbm,  m  Us  book  upou  okl  sgt,  a.  55. 


11  Thii  puts  me  in  oriad  of  a  flae  sijii«  of  PUay  the 
younger,  who  give  blifteeiBica  tbeismewlae  hsdnsik 

hiiiiacli'.  When  tome  body  rciiroented  that  thU  mutt  ba 
verycbsrgssbiatehim:  No^aud  be  j  my  ft«cdmcn  do  aot 
drink  the  ssaie  wtaM  I  drfak,bat  I  tbs  Mmstbeyda. 
Quia  idlicct  liljcrtl  md  nnn  Idem  quod  ego  faHMBl^nd 
idem  ego  quod  litmti^PUn.  1.  li.   lipUt.  G. 

19  Var.l.lU.c.2. 
IS  Nunc  eadom  ilU  (sm)  vhwtt  podei,  dsmast*  mm. 
nuSflDKripU  Tultui  era 
torum  non  eadem  emolumenta  4 
ianmi^JPU».  JL  xviU.  &  & 
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to  »t«n<i  its 


of  •  fiunilr,  r«!dine  in  thn  small  towns 
aad  vilkfHH  should  have  aume  poitioo  of  laud 
spproprlalBd  t*  ktaMMlf}  wImm*  ll  wmM  ttU 

thnt  this  field,  by  Mog  hia  own,  would  be 

4iarer  to  him  than  all  other*,  and  be  cultivate 
Willi  appUcaUon ;  tliat  his  Ikaaily  would  think 


or  AQXICULTOBB. 

;  la  erte  to  this,  each  ,  to  mak<>  the  noeesaary  expenses  for  the  Icecdinir 


\io  their  fiirm,  subalal  upm  It,  sni  hf  that 

mcanm  W  kept  within  the  coontry.  Wh»'n  th»^ 
country  p(H>ple  are  aoC  in  thsir  swn  estates,  and 
«•  «Biy  employed  ftr  hire,  they  ars  Tery  nef  lU 
(BOt  in  their  labour,  and  eren  work  with  re- 
gret. A  lord  and  landhclilir  ought  to  dfsire 
that  thdr  Janda  and  estates  should  eoatiBue  a 


In  theai  htm  Mkat  ta 

•as;  from  whence  a  quite  (iifffT^nt  regard  tor 
them  would  arise :  and  what  conduced  to  the 
intereat  of  partifliilin»  would  also  promaia  the 
gmwnl  gaodrf  tha  Hilfc'  But  whiii  Mkhiia- 

bandman  or  fanner  has  acquired  some  wealth 
by  their  indimtry  ami  nppliration,  wliich  is  much 
to  be  desired  by  the  landlord  for  his  own  advan- 
tagw,  H  Is  not  hy  tikis  gmfast  say*  deerov  the 

rents  laid  on  them  are  to  be  measured,  bat  by 
the  lands  themselrw*,  they  turn  so  much  to  their 
account;  the  produce  of  which  ought  to  be 


•flrtalolnf  what  new  imposition  of  rents  they 

will  bear.'  For  to  rarkrent  and  oppress  those 
who  hare  applied  themselves  well  to  their  busi- 
mtm,  anif  bMMsM.ttejr  hava  Ana  b  ta  pun- 
ish, and  indeed  to  abolish,  industry ;  whereas, 
In  all  well  rex^tilated  »t.it<-<.,  it  has  always  been 
thought  necessary  to  ammste  it  by  emulation 


One  MHMI  af  As  oimII  produce  of  the  lands, 

is,  beratme  agriculture  is  not  looked  upon  as  an 
art  that  requires  study,  reflections,  and  rules : 
Mkdoiis  Unadf  to  hb  owa  taste 
whilst  nobody  thinks  of  making 
a  serious  scrutiny  into  them,  of  trying  ex- 
periments, and  of  uniting  precepts  with  ex- 
Tlw  aadenta  did  not  think  In  this 
They  judged  thnw  tliiin;s  necessary 
to  success  in  ngrictilture.  Thr  will  this  em- 
ployment should  be  loTed,  desired*  and  delighted 
ittf  and  MDawad  aonto^iMMa  avk  af  ylBMBre* 
ntpowwf  H  h  lainWie  l»  ba  in  n  aoodltion 


1  Luduia  VdtMiuin  a&tfverantem  siidivi,  patrii  tami. 
1U>  MkMsaoin  fundum  caae.qui  ooksMW  Indigsosths. 

eODiihtil:<  loijp.i  fjiTTiilwritate  ntisereC — CWwn*.  I.  i.  c.  7. 

8  Cum  Aratori  aliquod  onus  imponitur,  non  oinnct, 
it  qua  Mint  pratsfca,  fSMmllatas.  ssd  antloBte  Ipsiiu  rU  ac 
sM,  qaid  ss  tusliQsn^  quid  pall,  quid 
i SB dihest— Otc.  Vtrr.ikftwm,  n.UBL 
"  '1  '«  rnu,  et  im  Uri  alio*,  et  aliter  ut  fl 
dan  cxjiscicntts  isataia.  r«rr»  L  I.  a.  18. 

tColoB.LLa.1. 


and  fattening  of  cattle  and  fowl  of  all  sorts, 
lor  laboor,  and  for  whatever  k  nn  isssrj  t4» 
As  moMnlaf  and  improving  «#]widi ;  and  thla 
is  what  mail  of  aar  kaobandmsn  want.  Thm 
skin,  it  is  nece«wirj-  to  havs  studied  maturely 
all  that  relates  to  the  oiltivatiaa  of 
whkom  whieh  Iho  twa  in*  things  «•  n 
insffectuitl,  hut  occasion  great  looMO  ta  t 
master  of  a  family,  who  has  the  affllctioa 
H«e,  that  the  pradaes  of  tha  land  ia 
answering  lha  OTpaMW  ha  hat  htm  at,  ar  Ihn 

these  sspenses  have  laid  oat  Ti-ithont 

dissNtian^  and  without  knowledge  in  the  ap- 
pUaMm  «r  ihmL  Th  thaee  thias 
fourth  nay  ha 
not  forgot,  that  Is,  ejrperimcr,  which  presidea 
in  all  arts,  Is  infinitdy  above  precepts,  auci 
the  &ulu  we  have  eoaomitted  our 

learn  to  do  Hi;ht.* 

Agricuitors  was  in  quite  different  esteem 
with  Iho  aMlMii^  ta  what  it  is  with  us ;  which 

writers  npoa  this  sahject.  Varro  cites  to  the 
number  of  fifty  ainongfi^t  the  Greeks  only.  He 
wrote  upon  it  also  himself,  aad  Colnmdia 
hin.  Hm  ttiaa  Lnlln  an 
and  roltimplln,  enter  into  a  wonderful  detail 
upon  all  the  parts  of  ni^rimltnre.  Would  it  bo 
an  ungrateful  and  barren  empioymsnt  to 


modern  practice? 

Ciilumella,'  who  lived  iu  the  time  of  Tiberiun, 
defdores,  in  a  T«ry  warm  and  eloquant 
tha  fMMnd  aonli 

fallen  in  his  tine^  and  the 
under,  that  to  sncc«ed  in  if.  th* 
no  occasion  for  a  master.  *' I  see  at  Kome^"  said 
he,  ''tha  eeheniB  af  phllooophara, 
geometricians,  rattskdana^  aad  fHurt  ia 
astonishing,  of  people  solely  employed,  some  rn 
preparing  dishes  proper  to  whet  the  a|»p^te^  and 
excite  gluttony;  and  athna  ta  adan  Iho  hmi 
with  arlUcial  Nria,  but  not  one  for  agricuhnreb 
However,  the  rest  might  be  well  spared  ;  nnd 
the  repoblic  flourished  long  without  anyaf  thoae 
frWolaaa  arti|  hm  k  It 
that  of  husbandrft  tiiiWiiWfi  dtjlMldi  BUM  II.* 
B«ddi%  ia  lh««  n 


ull«  dtJciplLna  in  qua  non  pwxando  dinutur.  Nam  ubi 
quid  papctaoK  artaiinistratuni  ceH«ttt  tinipnMpee^  vitatur 

Mtan.  CWm^lbid.  """^ 

6  Colum.  in  prasm.  L  L 

7  ane  ludlctis 

mint  urbes  :  at  tine  i/rirutinribuBI 
nsc  ali  |«o«e  miWittiMtuin  est. 
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of  prewrving,  or  f Timpani n^;,  a  pntrimnnr  ?  Is  ' 
Ike  prafiMHon  ot'  nnoa  of  thta  kkul,  and  thr. 

•f  qMiUs  wlwmf  dyad  wHIi  knu 
and  am  mid  fef  tlMff«lft«f  M  tninity  of 

penons  ?     (>r  if*  mmmiTr«  to,  which,  tfwinjf 

titiiia  mwf  from  Ukeir  tu^YV  oountry, 

drtfn  them  into  unluMWB  ii  iiirlA  In  fiM  4f 

ricbp^.  ?    Or  IS  tbe  tradf  of  inon4»y  uid  uaury 
!  in^.^»K|^^  odioMS  and  £Rtal     thej  are,  evm 

mT"  Oai  aoy  cam 
ly  of  Umw  methodi  with  wiae  and 

innocCTit  a^TirtilttiTP,  rrhiVh  only  the  d«*prnvity 
vi  our  maanen  can  raadCT  emMaiftiUo,  and  by  a 

f  Boyie  faufina,  that  the  ctoiiity  of  our 

lands,  which  are  mach  kss  fturtile  now  thtm 

from  the  iatampennoe 

«r  MMHM,«r 

of  the  lands  themadvat; 

WMk^nwl  find  exhaiuted  by  lf>n^  an<1  rontiniial 
labovi  are  do  loaifgr  capehk  of  produciaf  thetr 

lya  is  «iBiMake^"aays  ColmneDa:  **wm  ought 

act  to  unagirrr,  thnt  the  earth,  to  whom  the 
of  uaUtre  has  coBunnnieated  a  perpetnal 

After  its  haTiof  reeeiTed  from  its 

msMrr  n  di-nne  and  Immortal  youth,  whifh  has 
eeeaaaoaed  its  being  eaUad  tiie  ooiasaou  another 

if  iB  things,  bmmm  it  dnayt  Ivouf  ht 
AMk^Mrt  aver  wfllldaff  Hwlh  Irom  its  womb, 

whatrrer  ^Til*<*i«t»,  it  \^  not  to  hp  fporwl,  that 
U  wilt  iiail  ioto  decay  and  okl  age  liks  man. 
it  l»iM|llMr  the  hsdnsst  Hw  dr,  Mrio 
kaq^  of  tims.  that  the  barrenaMt  flf  cor  haii 

is  to  he  invputwl ;  but  Rol*»!y  to  our  own  fanlt 
and  nflglegt;  we  should  blame  ouiy  ourselves, 


OF  AGRICULTURE.  ^ 
Hmt  the  f»Ttility  of  «iome  rountri«^  of  which 
iio  much  b  said  in  iustory,  arises  from  the 
pMtiiiiihg  ■Wttsn  <f  t>>  infcafcterti  In  tflUng 
the  land,  in  eultirating  the  Tinea,  and  breeding 
t  ofwhtabitiatiMlVMf 


in  tin         of  our  ancestors, 

hythc  mo<rt  nwbJi;  and  niu^itrlotis." 

This  reflection  of  Columella  seems  very  soiidt 
expeHsMK.  The  iMid  &t 
Mooh  may  be  said  of  other 
coontries)  wim  xpiy  fertile,  at  the  time  the 
{i«i|b  of  liod  took  poesession  of  it^  and  liad 
mmm  ImbM  jmn  UbMM  hy  the 
CaiaMSltML  From  theaoe  to  the  Babylonish 
captivity  TTis  almost  a  thousand  yiwr^  In  tb** 
latter  days^  there  isno  mentian  of  its  iieiog  cx- 
hMMto^  «r  ^  tfm^  with— t  speak- 

in^«£lhe  after  ages.  U,  therefore^  It  ham  been 
slmoet  entirdy  barren  during;  a  long  course  of 
.  -m  i$  vdd,  we  ought  to  conclude  with 
It  is  not  fimn  Ua  being  ex- 
hausted or  grown  old ;  hut  becauee  It  I*  teerted 
AadmamhtabfttoaMiclade, 


hisiawlM  qutbw 


ARTICLE  IL 
CflOk^  €km>UrieB 


1  Bhall  omAm  myself,  in  speaking  of  tilkge, 
to  whrit  relates  to  wheat*  M  the  Mrt  iaRp«rtant 
part  ol  tiiat  sul^ect. 


oom  were  Thrace,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Egypt, 

and  Afri-n. Athrn^  hrnnpht  every  year  from 
Uyzantium  lour  hundred  thousand  mmHumi  ul 
wheat,  M  DwiMrbiw l«fcn»am»'  TWhm. 
lifaBim  aentalMd  alx  bushels,  and  w«s  sold  i« 
his  time  for  no  mnrr  than  fi-vT  drarhma^  that 
is  to  say,  for  fifty  pence  French,  liuw  many 
other  dties  aad  ee— trlia  4U  ThiMa  ItevMi 
with  com,  and  how  f«rtile  moat  It  aaoseqoently 
hriTf  Vhvh^  It  i«!  Tint  without  ren»on  that  ("Hto 
the  ooMor,  whose  gravity  of  manners  occasioned 
Ub  to  be  rnvnamed  Us  R^oaOad  SieUy  lha 
magazine  and  nursing  mother  af  tta  Romas 
proplr.'*  And  intlrf»d,  it  was  from  thence  HotnA 
brot^ht  almost  all  her  corn,  both  for  the  use 
oT  tha  alty^  and  tha  iijidamiira  at  her  awdafc 
We  see  rIm*  id  Livy,  that  Sardlid»  ailfiM  tta 
Romr\n'^  ^^-ith  abTmiiance  of  com. 

All  the  world  knows  how  much  the  ljuid  of 
£eyp^  watcNd  nad  enrkhed  by  the  4ni% 
whiciL  serred  It  ImM  >'  of  the  husbandman, 
nlKituuli'd  with  rom."  \Vh<«n  Anpu«tiJ«  huil 
reduced  it  into  a  iionuua  province,  he  tuuk 
partiaulv  awB  of  tha  bad  and  canala  af  tkla 
bMMfioent  river,  which  by  degrees  had  besn 
mnrh  cl«fff»'d  with  muH,  throji^h  tho  neglect 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  cau&c<l  them  to  lie 
dbiDaad  br  Ranan  tvaapa,  wheal  ha  idi 
thflN.  From  thence  came  regularly  every  year, 
twenty  Tn!1iion!«  of  bMHh<»lM  of  whoaL  Without 
thik  ituppLy,  the  caiiital  ot  tiie  world  was  in 


dang«>r  of  perishing  by 
in  this  condition  under  Augustus,  for  there 

rrmained  only  three  day«<'  i»r«iviHion  of  corn  in 
the  city.    That  fffinoe,  who  was  luU  of  tander- 


dtdenmt,  MO  MBio,  Md  ooiia  Nillcst  ioertit  raimn 
bcnigoi!  oebto  sm  nspoodeat  CMHM.I,ILaS. 
10  Democth.  in  orat  cent.  Txft-  pbStft 
11  Id.  In  Fbonn.  p.  916. 
11  MeM. Csto fcyrias «<hm  yaMlamMl^aortn^ 
nutrimn  ;  Irbti  noTnans!  Siciliam  nomlnsvU"    »  Ita- 
que  Oil  omne«  tea  SidiU  proTincia  temper  iiti  Msuui  wt, 
qfuioquid  ex  se  posset  sAirre  id  nou  apud  eo*  nsK-t  led 
ndlftm  patsfsmas.  Ok,  l^rr,  e.  3,  n.  & 
19  VOaslH  i 
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ncM  for  thf  pwple,  had  resolred  to  poison 
hfacMlf,  if  the  expected  fleets  did  nut  uriTe 
bufufti  the  expiraliM  «f  teft  IfaMk  TImj 
and  As  preservation  of  the  people  wae  attributed 
to  the  gnml  fortune  of  th«  fwrince.  We  shall 
M«,  that  wise  precautions  were  afterwards  taken, 
to  «v«id  tha  Hlw  danger  fir  llw  ftitan* 

Aftte  did  not  give  phea  to  Ef^pt  In  point 
of  frrtnity. '  In  one  of  Its  countries,  one  bushel 
of  wheat  sown  has  been  obsenred  to  produce 
an  hundred  aad  tfty.  From  a  rfngb  gnin, 
linail  §mt  knndred  ears  would  sometinMs 
spring  Tip,  iw  we  find  by  letters  to  Aue'J-'txui  and 
Nero,  from  those  who  governad  Airica  under 

Bat  Aa  MMM  Pliny,  who  relateH  these  facts, 
Rwnren  us,  that  in  Hreotia  and  Kg)!)^  it  was  a 
very  common  thing  for  a  grain  to  produce  an 
hundred  and  fifty  ears:  and  ka  utaui  iw,  upon 
Ah  ^tmih^j  the  attention  of  the  divine  provi- 
denre,  which  hath  ordainM,  that  of  all  plaiitit 
that  which  it  had  appointed  for  the  nouriahmeut 
of  man,  and  in  canaaqnanaa  lha  Mart  naetonry, 
■hanid  ha  aiw  the  most  f  ruitlU> 

I  have  «nid,  th:it  Home  at  first  hrotijjht 
almost  all  her  com  from  Sicily  and  bardiniju 
In  process  of  tiaaa,  wfaan  aha  had  made  herself 
tolrtreas  of  Cartlwfa  and  Alsaandria,  Africa 
and  Yjfrypt  became  her  ntorehoum'M.  Those 
cities  sent  numorous  fleets  every  year,  freighted 
with  whsMt  ftr  vm  af  lha  Banan  peapla, 
than  kfte  af  tha  nnlmab    And  what  tha 

harvrsf  ?inpppnrd  to  fail  in  one  of  thew  provinces, 
the  other  came  in  to  its  aid,  and  supported  the 
aapilal  al  lha  world.    Cam,  hgr  lUa 
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Hix  hundrtsd  and  forty  thoui>ttiid  men,  the  Ra* 
man  bushel  serving  only  eight 


com  in  the  public  magazines  for  seven  vrars, 
expending  daily  seventy-five  thousand  huaheist 
that  is  to  say,  bread  for  aix  hondiad  ^ 
pMtt.*  WhU  a  p»a»iiian  wia  Ihh 

dearth  of  any  future  ypan<  ! 

Besides  thette  1  have  mentioned,  there  were 
many  other  countries  very  fraltful  in 
Far  Aa  aaarlnf  af  an  nan  anly 


I  at  awylaw  price  al 
aold  for  no  mort-  flirm  two  fl«#eji,  or  pence,  a 
-*  The  whole  coast  of  Africa  abounded 
in  wfaieh  part  of  the 
wi»lth  of  Cartluige  consisted.'  Tlie  city  of 
Leptin  only,  situated  in  the  lesser  Syrtis,  paid 
a  daily  tribute  to  it  of  a  talent,  that  is  to  say,  of 
tfiraa  tfMnmnd  Utrm  In  tta  war  against 
Philip,  the  Carthaginian  ambassadors  supplied 
the  Homans  with  ri  million  of  bushels  of  corn, 
and  five  h  1 1  n  d  i  ed  thousand  of  barley.  Those  of 
Maaainisfta  gave  than  aka  aa  ameh.* 

Cawatanrtnapia  waa  aoppHed  in  lha  nna 
manner,  when  the  seat  of  empire  was  trjin»- 
planted  thither.  An  admirable  order  was  ob- 
■erred  in  both  these  cities,  for  anhsbting  the 
immffitt  nomber  of  people  tluU  inhalrftad  them. 
The  emperor  Constantine  caused  almost  four- 
score thousand  bushels  of  conii  which  came 
fimn  Aleaandria,  to  be  diatrfhotod  daily  at 
rwatanlhiflgJa;*  Ihiawaa  ftrlha 


1  PUB.LaiiiLa.«. 
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of  com  was  re<juired  :  nu  dimnum.^  "Yhf^  mrdim- 
nut  ronaijited  of  six  bu&hels,  each  of  which 
contained  very  near  twenty  pound  weight  af 
awn.  (It  la  ahawvad.  In  lha  .»>rhwii  d»  la 

iVatarv,  that  the  usual  and  snfllirient  qusmtity 
for  sowing  an  acre,  is  an  hundred  and  twenty 
pmind  of  corn:  which  comes  to  tlM 
antonnt.)  Tha  Mghaat  pwd— a< 
ten  nudimni  of  com,  that  is  to  say,  ten  for  <nic  ; 
but  the  ordinary'  produce  ^vas  eight,  with  which 
the  hukbaudmen  were  well  satisfied.  It  ia 
Ciawa  wa  ham  tUa  aooMuit;  and  ha  1 
Imown  the  subject  very  well,  as  he  uses  it  in 
thf  c;iui>c  of  the  Sicilia/i««  aeainst  Verrcs.  Ue 
speaiu  of  the  country  of  the  Leoo tines,  which 
waa  ana  aT  Aa  Ml  frnHfid  hi  9kaf**  Tha 
highest  priea  af  •  hnahal  of  com  amounted  to 
three  sesterces,  or  seven  pence  halfpenny.  It 
was  less  than  that  of  France  by  almost  one 

b  aften  sold  for  ten  livTfa.  By  tliat  esti- 
mate our  bushel  is  worth  sixteen  pence,  and 
■^mfMnt"g  mcnre ;  that  ia  to  say,  twice  the  prioe 
af  tha  hwhd  of  lha  anaicnto,  and  aMuaOinff 
more.  AU  that  Cicero  rdates  upon  the  snlilaot 
of  com,  as  to  its  price,  how  much  of  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  sowing  an  acre,  and  what  quantity 
it  prodooad  heing  aawn,  ooght  nat  to  ha  tmm 
iiliiiaiirt  as  an  established  rule ;  for  these  would 
vary  considerahly  aaesrdiQf  to  aaO^  < 
and  times. 

Tha  analwtahaddlitapaitmalhadiari 
ini;  their  com.*  Hicy  made  use,  for  I 
cither  of  sledges  armed  with  points,  or  of  horses, 
which  they  made  trample  upon  it,  or  of  flails, 
with  which  they  heal  lha  ^bmmM,  aa  ii  nam 
anrt— Mwry  fai  many  piaeea.  They  alaa  need 
various  metht>ds  for  pnwerring  corn  a  preat 
while,  especially  by  shutting  it  up  close  in  the 
ear  in  aalytarranean  caverns,  wliidb  they  ouf  ared 
on  aU  ddei  with  atnw,  to  defend  it  afrfnal 
damps ;  closing  the  entrance  with  erent  cnre,  to 
prevent  the  air  from  getting  in.  Varro  assures 
us,  tluit  com  would  iteep  good  I 
Arfi^  jtva.** 


B  £lun.  Spsrtisn.  In  Sever. 
7  Qc.  in  Verr.  4e  fruia.  n.  112.  Flin.  L  svli  a  7. 
t  Ck-iUd-o.  173.      9  FUo.  L  avOL  It.  a.  Sh. 
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SXCT.  I. 


CulHoaticn  of  the  vhu,  TFm«* 
Greece  and  Italy. 


celebrated 


in 


We  may  believe,  that  mankind  have  been  no 
lem  indiuitriouB  in  the  cultivatiun  of  the  vine, 
than  In  that  of  corn,  though  they  applied 
thenuielvra  to  it  later.  The  scripture  informs 
UH,  that  the  uite  of  wine  was  not  known  till 
after  the  deluge.  "  Noah  began  to  be  an  hus- 
bandman, and  he  planted  a  vineyard,"  Gen. 
ix.  20.  It  was,  no  doubt,  known  before,  but 
only  in  the  grape,  and  not  as  liquor.  Noah 
planted  it  methodically,  and  discovered  the  use 
that  might  be  made  of  the  fruit,  by  pressing 
out  and  prexerving  the  liquor.  He  was  deceived 
by  its  sweetness  and  strength,  which  he  had 
not  experienced :  "  .\ud  he  drauk  of  the  wine 
and  was  drunken.**  l*he  Pagans  transferred 
the  honour  of  the  invention  of  wine  *o  Bacchus, 
of  which  they  never  had  much  knowledge; 
and  what  is  said  of  NoalTs  drunkf>nues«,  made 
them  consider  Bacchus  as  the  god  of  drunkcnuevs 
and  debauch. 

The  offspring  of  Noah,  having  dispersed  into 
the  se^'cral  countries  of  the  world,  carried  the 
vine  with  them  from  place  to  place,  and  taught 
the  use  to  be  made  of  it.  Asia  was  the  first 
to  experience  the  sweets  of  this  gift,  and  soon 
imparted  it  to  Europe  and  Africa.  We  see  in 
Homer,"  that  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war, 
part  of  the  commerce  consisted  in  the  freight  of 
wine*.  The  wine  was  kept  in  those  days  in 
large  earthen  jars,  or  in  the  skins  of  beasts, 
which  custom  continues  to  this  day  in  countries 
where  wood  is  not  plenty.  It  is  believed  that 
we  are  indebtefl  to  the  Gauls,  that  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Fo,  for  the  useful  invention  of 
preserving  our  wine  in  vessels  of  wood  exactly 
clooed,  and  for  retaining  it  within  bounds,  not- 
withstanding its  fermentation  and  strength. 
From  that  time  the  keeping  and  transporting  it 
became  more  easy,  than  when  it  was  kept  in 
earthen  vessels,  which  were  liable  to  be  broke, 
or  in  bag«  of  skin,  apt  to  imaew  or  grow 
monldy. 

Homer  mentions  a  very  famous  wine  of  Ma- 
ronca  in  Thrace,  which  would  bear  mixing 
with  twenty  times  as  much  water."  But  it  was 
common  for  the  natives  to  drink  it  unmixed. 
Nor  have  authors"  been  silent  upon  the  excessive 


II  Iliad.  L  Tit 
18  OdjrH- 1.  Ix.  V.  197. 
U  Natia  in  usum  Ia!tit«  tcyiihis 

Pugnarc  Thracum  nL^—Jior.  Od.  xxvil.  L  I. 

WHh  botria  for  mirth  and  joy  deai^M 
To  fight  befita  the  Tbndao  bind. 


brutalities  to  which  that  nation  were  subject. 

Pliny tells  us  that  Mucionus,'^  who  had  been 
thrice  consul,  being  in  that  country  in  his  own 
time,  had  experienced  the  truth  of  what  Homer 
says,  and  saw  that  in  a  certain  measure  of  wine 
they  put  fourscore  times  as  much  water ;  whldi 
b  four  times  as  much  as  the  Grecian  poet  speaks 
of.  The  same  author  '*  mentions  wines  much 
celebrated  in  Italy,  which  took  their  name  from 
Opimius,  in  whose  consulate  they  were  made, 
which  were  preserx-ed  to  his  time,  that  is,  almost 
two  hundred  years,  and  were  not  to  be  purchased 
for  money.  A  very  small  quantity  of  this, 
mingled  with  other  wines,  communicated  to 
them,  as  was  pretended,  a  verj'  surprising 
strength  and  exquisite  flavour.  How  great 
soever  the  reputation  of  the  wines  made  in  the 
consulate  of  Opimius  might  be,  or  in  that  of  Ani- 
cius,  for  the  latter  were  much  cried  up,  Cicere 
set  no  such  great  value  upon  them ;  and  above 
an  hundred  years  before  I'liiiy  writes,  he  found 
them  too  old  to  be  supportable.  " 

Greece  and  Italy,  which  were  distinguished 
in  so  many  other  respects,  were  particularly  so, 
by  the  excellency  of  their  wines.  In  Greece, 
besides  many  others,  the  wines  of  C}i>rus,  Les- 
bos, and  Chio,  were  much  celebrated.  Those  of 
Cj'prus  are  in  great  esteem  to  this  day.  Ho- 
race often  mentions  thotMS  of  Lrabos,  and  repre- 
sents them  as  very  wholesome  and  agreeable." 
But  Chio  carried  it  from  all  the  other  coun- 
tries, and  eclipsed  their  reputation  so  much,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  that  island  were  thought  to 
be  the  first  who  planted  the  vine,  and  Uught 
the  use  of  it  to  other  nations.  All  these  wines 
wexe  in  so  great  esteem,  and  of  so  high  a  price, 
that  at  Uome,  so  late  as  to  the  infancy  of  Lu- 
cuUus,  in  their  entertainments  they  drauk  only 
one  cup  of  them  at  the  end  of  the  feast."  'Ilielr 
prevailing  qualities  were  sweetness,  and  a  deli- 
cious flavour. 

Pliny  was  convinced  that  the  libations  of 
milk  instituted  by  Romulus,*'  and  Numa's  pro- 
hibition to  honour  the  dead  by  pouring  wins 


li  PliD.  L  sir.  c.  4. 
15  This  waa  the  celebrated  Mucianui,  who  had  M  inudi 
■hare  in  the  election  of  Vopaaian  to  the  empire.  , 
16  Piin.  1.  xlv.  c  i. 
17  Atqui  em  note  aunt  opUiDK  credo:  ted  Dlinia  re. 
tuatas  ncc  habct  earn,  quam  qiuniniui,  mavlutem,  osc 
cat  Mod  Jam  tolcrabtlU.— C^.  in  £rut.  a.  £&7. 
18  Hie  inooceutla  pocula  Loabii 
Ducea  tub  umbra^Otf.  vli.  !•  i. 

Beneath  the  ahade  you  here  may  dine. 
And  quaff  the  haimlGia  Ixabian  wine. 
19  Athen.  1. 1,  pp.  «6.  ^2- 
fiO  TanU  vino  Graoo  gratia  crat,  ul unguis!  potioosi  ia 

convictu  darentur.  L.  Luculiua  puer  apud  patrem  nun. 

quam  lautum  c«n»ivium  vMlit,  in  quo  plua  (emcl  Or» 
cum  Tiuum  daretur.— i>/m.  ejt  Varro.  1.  aiv.  c.  li. 

81  Plin.  L  xiv.  c  ISi  ..     .  > 
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upon  tbe  fiinwal  pile,  wen  proofc  thnt  in  tho» 
days  Tines  were  very  menrr*  In  Italy.  They  5n- 
crnsed  coiuiderably  in  the  UOawiag        ;  and 

m   »Wy  pIwBBBM  «■■• 

were  <Migtd  to  tin  Greeka,  wboM  rineB  ^vrrt-  in 
h!gb  repute,  an  they  Trere  !n  proc«m  of  tim*  alao, 
fur  their  taste  for  arts  and  acienon.  It 
<he  iHmi  «f  It^,  In  diolteoor 
broagbt  tb«  Oaidi  tfsln  tidtber.' 
.if  that  liquor,  which  waa  entirely  new  to  them, 
were  powerful  attractiooa  to  induce  them  to 
^ait  th«tr  Doontrj. 

TWfUrdt  of  aB  tike  placea  famed  for  the 
foodnem  of  wine  were  in  Italy.  The  ancient 
custom  of  that  country,  •  whkh  it  atill  jetainis 
waa  to  fatten  their  viMilD  Cm%*«ii  mp«ci- 
dlr  «•  tlie  popltf,  to  A*  topo  of  itMch  tbey 

projected  their  slmder  rirrHnp  branches  :  this 
bad  a  Tery  fine  effect,  and  waa  a  most  agreeable 
otgect  to  tbe  eye.  In  aerenJ  placea  tbey  made 
VM  of  propo,  M  wo  4«.  Tbo  oomiCry  of  Cbpna 
alone  aupplied  thrm  with  the  Maaaick,  Cale- 
nian,  Forminn,  Cayiibsn,  and  rnlcrnijin,  so 
much  celebrated  by  Horace.*  It  must  he  al- 
lowed, dwft  Oio  goodnM  of  tho  nil,  and  Ibe 
happy  situation  of  all  thoae  plareti,  rontributeH 
Terj'  much  to  the  excellency  of  these  wint^;  btit 
we  must  alao  admit,  that  tbey  owed  it  more  to 
the  am  and  indtHtry  of  tho  ImAoiidnMB,  who 
applied  tbemselTes  with  Chdr  utmost  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine*.  Tbe  proof  of 
which  ia,  that  in  Pliny's  time,*  which 
ahoiit  on  hniidrMl  yoora  alUr  Boraei^  tho 


OI  AGJUCULTVJIS. 

tatinn  of  these  wines,  formerly  ao  fanuma,  was 
entirely  come  to  nothing,  through  the  negligence 
and  ignstmnoe  of  tbe  Tint  drssaari,  who,  Uiadod 

in^  a  great  quantity,  than  pood  winf. 

Pliny  cites  several  examples  of  the  extreme 
dUreren<«  which  cultiTadon  will  produce  in  the 


lebrated  grammarian,  wbo  liTed  in  the  reign  of 

Tiberius  and  Claudiuf*,  and  purrbawed  a  Tine- 
yard  at  a  small  price,  wliich  bud  long  been  n«- 

dinary  care  he  took  of  it,  and  tho  peculiar  man- 
ner in  whirh  he  cultivated  it,  orca«oned  arbnnge 
in  a  few  years,  that  seemed  littls  lea  than  a 


1  Warn  gcntem  (Oanmum)  trsdUar  fens,  duleedine 
frugum,  miximeque  vlni  noT*  two  f<0lS|lSN  O^lOB, 
AlpsstfaoiiMC^Ii*.  L  V.  D.  3S. 

'   t  In  CSmpano  agra  tMss  popidli  witUBlt  worttosque 

eomplrx*  aU\uv  per  rainoi  farum  procAcibvu  brachUf  ge. 
nicutato  curtu  •caodeutet,  canimina  m^amat^FUm.  L 

3  From  this  custom  three  elefrant  rT;irwion»  in  Ilfv 
raoe  take  bhttb,  aB  derivad  Aram  tbe  lamc  metapbor.  lie 


Ergo  aut  adultA  vitiua 
Altai  marital 


fite  calk  ttas  ISM  trsa^wMMBPi^  when  tbe  vioes  are  no 
lofifsr  0HlsnsA  to  tficnu  <ML  v.  I.  It.  Aot  vitem  vMuas 

diirit  ad  artwres.    And  (fin-j  tin'  n,inic  of  ^r/iWor<  to  the 

tress  wbkh  never  bad  tbe  vine  aQocxed  to  tbcm :  Pla- 
plOBSt^cs.  CMLMLLM. 

4  CsKU'nim,  et  pnrto  rtomiUm  Caleiio 
To  tnbes  uvam :  mea  oec  Falema 


wonderful  a  OMOHS,  in  tbe  midst  of  othsT 
yarda,  which  wire  almoat  always  barren,  drew 
upon  him  tbe  envy  of  all  hia  neighbours,  wbo^ 
to«os«rlhdro« 

him  of  msgic  and  ' 

Amonput  tho  wines  of  Cninpania,  whirli  J 
have  meutioned,  the  Falemian  was  in  great 

not  deemed  mMtiMlf  IroproTed  for  us  till  it 

had  been  Itept  ton  years.  Tosoi^en  that  nMtr'h- 
ness,  and  quality  ita  austerity,  they  made  mte  at 
honey,  or  minflod  It  wMh  Chlo»  tad  hgrttM 
mixture  made  it  exoellent.  This  ought,  bi 
opinion,  to  be  iwcribed  to  the  refined  and  deli- 
cats  taste  of  those  Toluptuow  Ronans^  who,  in 

plMVM  of  tho  table,  by  whatsTer  was  onot 

agreeable,  and  most  capable  of  pmtifS  infr  the 
Tlicrs  were  other  Fato-nian  wines 
md  oift»  hat  not  so  mocb  so- 
tecmsd. 

The  ancients,  who  so  well  Imew  the  ct^^'I- 
Isncy  of  wine,  were  n^^t  ignorant  of  the  dangers 
attsndinf  toofrssaiiaosof It.*  I ncsd netoMtt- 
tUm  Ao  law  of  Zdoaan^  by  wMsh  t>o  E»iao. 

phyrian  Locrians  were  universally  forbid  the 
use  of  wine  upon  pain  of  death,  except  in  case  of 
Tho  Inbatltsiita  «f  Marwiliss  and 


laLi. 

C«cubu<  and  C^Ienam  loin 
To  fll]  thy  bowit  vltb  ricfoett 
My  humble  cap*  do  not  produes 
lbs  fftemisB  or  fMsnlsn 
B  Qued  Jaw  f ntsrrtflt  Ineiuls 


nr^iu- M  coriii^rcrit.  Esoleuit  hoc  quoque  culpa  (Vinito. 
turn)  copisF  potius  qitsm  bsostali  Mudsatkuae-JWSi  1. 
alr.si.<L 


genoe,  and  rnntented  themselTca  with  prohibit- 
ing it  to  women.  At  llome,  '  ia  the  early  agvv, 
young  persons  of  liberal  condition  were  not  p^. 
mitlsd  to  drfnh  wins  im  tho  H«  •'thiny;  but  aa 

fur  the  women,  the  use  of  it  was  absolutely  for- 
bid to  them;  and  the  reason  of  that  prohibition 
was,  iiecause  intemperance  of  tliat  Idud  might 


MMMiyMlhia 


8  lb.  1.  X.  p.  419. 
9  Vini  usu(  olim  RotnanU  fieminU  ignotui  ftiU,  ne  »ci. 
licit  In  aliquod  dedecus proleNrontur  :  quia  peoKbaaia 
MbssB  fstto  lalSMpnaalln  gndus  ad 

l.i.s.1. 
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ia  hb  ttmm.  The 

 drJImt^  complPTTon  of  the  women, 

1^  be,  te  not  changed ;  but  tbeit  ni«au«ni  are 
dianged,  and  no  longer  Attfa^  "of  ^Itai'''''* 
grwt  an  hrfUTos  th.-  most  robust  men.  Like 
them  th*-y  \wm  whole  uigbto  at  taliks.  and  with 
»  full  6^-89  of  unmixftd  wiMiBtkrfr  they 


SECT.  II. 
/Vw/iuw        »MM  t»  Half  MM  CoUmdkC9 


The  rmpemr  Domitiaa  puMd  an  edict  iu 
relatioo  to  wine,  which  aeenked  to  hM»  »  j>"t 
Oaa  yme  twrif  f  wiaiii  «bmt- 
,  aniTcry  little  com,  ha  believed 

th.  y  hrid  moTf  o<  canl.m  for  th*-  one  than  the 
other,  and  therefore  decrewi  that  no  mare  vine* 
A«ild  be  pta«te*  !•  I«i*r ;  Mrf  to  «ta 
vtaew,  at  lmf(t  one  half  of  the  vines  should  be 
rooted  up.  Philostmt«t<»  rxiireswK  himself,  lu  if 
thr  iWrr*-  ordained  that  they  should  aU  be  JMlUed 
up,  at  least  in  Aua ;  linjniB^  mj»  h%  IliaMditI 
^  .^plilch  Ib  the  cities  of  that  province, 

were  attributed  to  wine."  All  Asia  deputed  Sro- 
pelianus,  a  pr«fe?««or  of  eloquence  at  Smyrna,  to 
go  to  Rome  upon  that  uummImi  H«W8«tdeil  m 
wdl  In  Ida  icaoMtnuMCiv  that  he  obtained  not 
mifikuA  ▼tnes  should  continue  to  be  cultivatwl, 
bat  that  th.»se  who  neglected  to  do  »o  should  be 
hud  under  a  line.    It  is  heliefwl  tl»t  Doml- 
chiefly  Indiind  to  abolbh  Us  edict  by 
the  <!iipmlng  of  papers  with  two  Greek  vf-r^,  s 
In  them,  sl«?nifyini:,  that  let  hira  do  what  he 
woiiM,  there  would  stiU  remain  wlse  w»ufh 
for  U.e  sacrifice,  in  which  «  «q««r  should  l.o 
ihteflhril^  "  It  seems,  however,  Rays     I  .  I 
li^nt,  that  hU  etlirt  subsisted  throiij;huul  the 
grtniJt  part  of  the  west  U»  the  reign  of  Frobus; 
that  is  almost  two  liiiaM  j^tn*  Thrt  » 
peror,wha  after  WMMfwrn  had  e^tabh^hed  a 
aalid  pence  in  the  empire,  employed  the  trof.ps 
in  many  different  works,  useful  to  the  pubUc ; 
to  prevent  their  growing  enervate  through  doth, 
and  that  the  soldier  might  not  eat  his  pay  with- 
aut  de«Tving  it.     So  that  rvs  Hannibal  ha.l  for- 
roiTly  plant<«d  lUe  whole  couulry  of  Africa  with 
oUve  tre«,  b»t  his  soldiers,  fiar  wunt  of  iame- 
thlngto  da,iMd  ftmn  Mditiane;  Probus,  in 
Uka  maaner,  employed  his  troop*  in  plantin- 
Tinea  Upon  the  hia-i  of  Gaul,  Taunonia,  Ma«J*, 
and  in  many  other  countries.    He  permitted  in 
oncnl  the  Ganla,  PannanSan^  and  Si»aniards, 
tokVfeas  many  vines  asi  they  thought  fit ;  where- 
as from  the  time  of  Domitian,  that  permisaioo 
had  not  been  granted  to  any  nation  of  .La 


10  Voa 


Before  I  conclude  this  artirle  upon  vines,  1 
cannot  omit  extracting  a  possags  of  Culumella» 
which  cApiaius  what  profit  waa  amde  firan  than 
inhkHtoik  Ha         ftr  lUi  FvpoM  into  ft 
detail  whkll  Mma  sufficiently  curiouH  to  me, 
and  makes  an  exact  calculation  of  the  ex|iense 
and  produce  of  a  vineyard  of  seven  acrm  Hk 
design  is  to  prov%  that  Iha  cnltlTatiaa  of  viaM 
If  IMTC  bimt^"^  than  any  other  kind  of  hu»- 
baiidr)',  not  exi  vptintr  that  of  corn  itself.  That 
might  be  tnte  in  luci  times,  but  it  is  not  so  in 
oun,  at  IcMt in tbafHieral opinion.  ThamiU- 
AiMea  ariaca,  perhaps,  from  the  ^  uriuull  acd- 
dentii  to  which  the  viae  is  subject  in  France ; 
frosUi,  rains,  blights,  which  are  not  so  much  to 
be  apprehended  iu  hot  oouBtriM.   Tp  tlMaeany 
h»  ftddtd  thi  Ufh  yriea  of  cMka  in  plentiful 
years,  which  swallows  u\>  the  j^eatest  i>art  of 
the  vine-ilri-swr's  prulit,  and  the  customs,  which 
very  much  diminish  (to  the  grower)  the  prica 
af  wiBMk   Evan  amooget  the  anci«  tit%  all  wera 
not  of  Coliliii*  llri'rt  opinion.     Cato  indeed  gave 
vines  the  first  rank,  but  those  only  wliich  pro- 
duced the  most  excellent  Uqiior»and  In  p«it 
abondanea.**  WiththeMweonditiMia  weitlll 
think  in  the  same  manner.    Mnny  gave  the 
pr.f.  n  nro  to  pn^^ture  lands;  and  their  principal 
reasou  was,  that  ti»c  charges  in  the  cnltoM  ti 
alaaartavMl  to  their 


I  2%t'  Jtoj-ijts  necesiaryfiri 

These  are, 

1.  FortiwynnOiMerf  ft*«w»  whotola^ 
hanr  mAced  for  the  cultivation  of 
»even  acrea  of  rinee,  eight  thousand 
•esterUi.  


1 1  S  ieton.  In  DomK.  c.  7. 
12  Philoit.  tU.  ApolVm  t.  f  i  c.  7. 


14.  Csto  qnideni  dlcit  [prlmuoi  sarum  ewe]  ubi  viasn 
p..^<ut>tc«eboM>  vtaioet  aadto— AUl  dsnt  primstum 

.  pratis  Vincam  sunt  «iul  potSBtaUBStU 

dcvorsic— rarr.  de  Re  Ruttie.  1.  L  e.  7,  & 


15  It  iniMt  be  oiMerved  that  tbti  tsUe  U  fsulty  ia  (bo 
r.tiuedoa  ef  the  leoaa  meoies  to  Tronch  v«iue.  It 
.»  tT,v:rh  ir  ore  correcUy  givw  Letreo"*.  ^^^V*^ 
Editor,  oi)M?rv«),  in  the  Treatbe  on  the  Ntas  Littiw. 

torn.  It.  p.  lfi-\  where  it  »tai>d«  tliu!>  :— 

8000Mrt«rtU,=   I6S6  Uirm  FfsncoU,  =  ^  ♦ 

7000 
14,000 

3W) 

to  have  bsco  worth 

IVIRth^  of  our  money;  a  dtMafM^l^Mi 
cootalnsd  four  of  tbce,  wi»,  con*««4uently,  worth  Uitm 
penee  dnee  inthlap ;  snd  lOOO  wsUsrtii,  £8 :  1* .  5id.  ao- 
rnrriinR  to  Art.-ith.'ofx  ubtefc  Bot  seiaa  lat«  wniffH 
who  pretcoii  to  nuirc  accutscy  taki 


mo 
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%  For  n  field  of 

MDil  sestertii^ 
$,  For  the  props  and 


Band  ^estertif,  .... 
These  three  auius  add«<l  together  amount 

to  twenty-nine  thoueepd  eeiteitii, . 
4  F«raeliimt«ftlMalbnHMnMior 

twenty-nine  thousand  HPstprtii  f(»rtwo 
yearS)  during  which  the  land  does  not 
bear,  and  the  money  liee  dead,  three 


W7o 


1730 


swtcrtit,  ..... 
The  total  of  the  expense  amouuta  to  thirty- 
two  thousand,  four  hundred  and 


II.<«*ProrfMOt  of  MVM  acres  of  euies. 


Ttm  jMfty  pradnee  «f  wvm  acrai  «f  iriaH^  k 

■ix  thouitand  three  hundred  sesteroeii;  that  is, 
•even  hundred  foursror**  niu\  ■M'vcn  livres,  ten 
Of  which  what  luilows  i«  tli«  proof. 
The  CUwes  b  a  sMMnre  which 


OF  AOJIICUI.TUEE. 

twenty  amphora^  or  forty  umuc.  The  ampKorm 
contains  twenty-six  quart*,  and  somewhat  mora. 
TW  CUnm,  In  mmmfmmoh  nanlaina  Ave 
dred  and  twenty  qaari%  wUdh  ttaka  twi 

heada  of  the  Paris  measure,  wanting  fifty-six 
quarts.    The  lowest  value  of  the  Cmkmt  i»  tliree 
■HirtUt  tint  it  to  My,  thirty-eevea 
kaola.  Tha Jeaat pvainaa  of  each  acva 

thrw  Culei,  which  were  worth  nine  han- 
dled sestertii, '  or  anhundr«>d  and  twelve  li^Tl•s, 
The  aavan  aeres  therefore  piuducifd  a 

which  make  Mven  hundred  fourscore  nnd  !«eTen 
livres,  ten  sols.  The  interest  of  the  total  ex- 
pense, wltich  is  tliijrty-two  thousand  four  hnn- 
aud  ftmi'ww  swlMlll,  that  la,  ftvr  thoo- 
and  sixty  Uvras ;  this  interest,  I  say,  at  six 
per  cent.  \ycr  nnnum,  amounts  to  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  forty-four  sestertii,  and  some- 
thing mm,  ar  tiro  huidfad  aad  futf  thtaa 
livres.  The  intevart  af  the  aoa  arialar  frM^ 
the  annual  ]»rodur«  of  a  vineyard  of  seven  acres, 
is,  six  thousand  three  hiuidred  sestertii;  tliat 


466 


lariu*  r  lKl.tpcncc  of  our  money,  and  the  »o*tcrtim 
twepence ;  at  tbli  rate,  1000  aertertU  are  e<)ual  in  value 
toLS'fltttd.  AMnalBgtwopsneeai  the  ▼ahieofthc 
Itoman  ^(vitcrtiiK,  the  expenie  of  plantinjt  a  Tlneynrd  of 
seven  ju;;er.i,  ur  Komaa  acret,  rodocsd  to  Brltlab  noney, 
arlll  stand  thui  :— 
Frke  of  a  aUve  for  dreatlng 
sewi  iugeni  of  »lnei,      800O  aeatettU, 
■  Do.  ofa  flridof levenjugera,  70QO  dow 

X>o.  da  praps  aod  otber  oa. 
'    aMuraipwass.    .    ujOOO  da^ 
Interest  of  29,000  testertii 
for  two  jreart,  durtog 
the  land  doci  not 
r^aad  the  BMMMqp  Uei 

•      •       •     SMO  dOb 


I«fiG  IS  4 

m  68 

117  IS  4 


$9   0  0 
L.V71  U  4 

total  """" 
al0fsrfl«t  1950 tectertii.  LJS  6  0 

Fnimotqf  ttwtnpigmt^wtim. 
Tbesmraslprodaeeof  the 

above.  OOOMlttttt,  LM  lOO 

Intersflt  deducted  from 

M  60 


Total 


saaeunting  to  38,4M)  do. 


do.  L»  6  0 
Tlie  aeven  Jugtra  required  for  a  vineyard  by  Cilumclla, 
are  squitralent  to  3.i37  acre*  Scotch,  and  4 J26  acrca  Eng. 
U«h.  Eaebjugenim  of  Tines  prodaoedtSsytCohiineUa,  three 
aaM  of  wtaia^  Now  tlie  culsaa^  aeeoiding  to  the  tsUea 
af  Ailiulbnot,  «ai  equal  to  149  galtom  three  and  a  half 
r'lnt*,  En(;Hih  wiuc  mc^'urr.  Therefore  tl>e  produce 
Of  each  jugcrum  was  equal  to  430  gallooa  two  sad  one. 
iHlf  pints  KiglWi.  The  aginregate  predoee  of  thewhels 
fl  *!'',  thcrcrorp,  wa«  twcnty-oiio  ruld,  or  3012  gallt^n!  one 
and  a  hatf  pint  Englub,  or  eiercn  tuna,  ooe  taitt,  •Ixtsco 

Wat  worth  stthe  vinej-ard  Ym     terii;,  or  L.2 :  10*.  The 
of  each  JugerutQ  waa  worth  MX)  MMtertU,  or  L.7 : 


1  COluaoella  obtorvc«,  that  each  acre  of  Seiieca'a  rlno. 
yaids  pniduccd  eight  CuleL— Lib.  lU.  c  3.  And  VanN^ 
that  la  sMuiypIaesianaaapNdaeodlkaBlaitoillHab 
l.ie^& 

MOO  ieaUftH,  or  UK :  lOt.  Engltob  100007.  Therefore, 
theslear  prrxliicvof  wren  jugpraof  vinei  »a»  L.3fi  :  j*.  or 
tMiteeo  and  a  half  per  oeot,  after  deductitig  the  iotcraat 
efstoi^   Berides  the  sbove  prafle  on  ilie  peodaeo  sf 

the  vine*,  CfihiinclVi  .-uld*  that  iiri-r  c  fr- m  thr  Viycr* 
or  tboota,  called  vivi  radieu  bj  tnc  ilouumi.  lie  mjt 
that  7OL0OO  orthswvm  ptedaooi  to  a  vtoeiasf  ef 

srvm  Juffern,  and  that  they  »oW  f(»r  Sl.OflO  «ritprtii,  or 
L.173  ttcrling.  By  adding  Uib  »uin  to  t>,><.0  sottfttii, 
or  LJ/l :  lOt.  the  profit  ail»ing  from  the  produru  of  6to 
wioob  he  makaa  U  £7.0)0  aecterUi.  or  :  lOa.  upon 

a  vineyard  of  aeren  jugera,  being  upwards  of  80  per  cent. 
Not  ooQtent  with  thia,  be  auurca  ua,  that  i))c  iiuinber 
of  ls|«w  is  taksB  at  the  lowoit*  for  tbsl  bia  own  via*. 
TMdt  pmdueed  anoosllf  doaMe  thai  aaioaat^  so  thai 
t!u  y  rouft  hare  aiRjrdcd  him  more  than  SOO  \<  t  rvni. 
annual  pcoduoe^  auppoaiiig  them  to  have  produced  at 
aNwh  wine  as  tboae  of  flensea  and  othari.  It  avpan 
from  Columella,  Varro,  and  Pliny,  that  the  produce  of  vine- 
jrarda  varied  excesdingl)-,  from  ooe  cukNia,to  7, 10,  and  15 
caMperJotsraai. 

It  mutt  not  he  luppoted,  howcrer,  that  the  above  pro- 
duce wiu  all  clnar  profit,  for  in  the  cslculatlooa  girca 

slave  and  hit  nuster,  nor  ror«hetsaraad«Mr«flka<afc 
eesisry  hn{ilementa,  &c.  Such  comparative  stateneats  of 

the  profit  and  cxpenKs  of  unden.Uiij/s  arc  comjm  iily  vc-y 
bUadoua,  and  to  nothing  more  to  than  in  agricuUura. 
The  verr  fsct  that  CoimnelM  etalemeats  wsie  dhpoML 
pr>vc4  th.it  the  profit  w.is  ii  it  gciu-rally  »o  great  ««  he 
reprstoolsd  it  to  be.  The  love  of  gain  it  a  uniTcrvU 
sttoiulant  aMBf  an  dvllisoi  aaMons,  aad  had  the  het 
bern  .is  he  ttate*  it,  cvrry  Italian  farmer  who  hvi  It  in  his 
power,  would  bavo  turned  a  cultivator  of  vuicai   Bui  it  is 
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pence.  From  whence  may  be  teen  how  mach 
the  latter  intercat  ezoMds  th*  lormer,  which 

Thia  !s  what  Colami'lla  wotild  prove. 

Besides  thiH  prwlnre,  Columella  m-kons  an- 
other profit  arising  from  layers.  The  hiyer  is 
a  yaanf  ahMi  *  «r  taMMh  ef  a  vliMkWhIdi  ti  Mt 

in  the  oarth,  where  it  takm  root  in  order  for 
propagation  of  the  planL  £^h  acre  produced 
yearly  ten  thoasand  of  these  layers  at  least, 
wkMi  mM  ftp  tltfw  tiMMnd  mtvtflf  4v  Avm 

hundred  and  seventy-five  Ihrres.  The  layers 
produced  therefore  fiwn  the  seven  acreM,  twenty- 
one  thoasand  sestertii,  or  two  thousand  six  hiin- 


the  produce  of  these  li^vM  at  tiM  kWMl'fifaM; 

for  am  to  himself  he  asstires  n«,  his  own  vine- 
yards produced  regularly  twice  as  much.  He 
naif  «f  tha  y1m§  «f  Itilf  ,  wad  neC  of 
of  other  provinces. 
•  Adding  the  produce  of  the  wine  to  that  of  t>ip 
pfaoita  or  layers,  the  profit  upon  seven  acres  of 
it» 


S  VIvl  radicec 

•oon  ereeeded  the  demnnd,  and  consequently  a  propor- 
tionate Ull  in  price  would  have  taken  place,  and  ruined 
ibaipKillilors  in  wine.  ltaie«  s  moaopdy  therefore  had 
been  grsnted  to  the  proprietor*  or  old  vine}-ard«,  probiliit- 
ing  the  cultivation  of  new  one*,  nich  cnornioiu  profits, 
aa  Cohimens  itates,  could  not  posiiblj  have  Luted  lonir. 
nwgrowioc  luxury  of  the  Ronaaaa  would  undouMediyin- 

home  coiuunipt ;  and  not  only  was  the  home  market  to  be 
•iqipUfld  with  the  Juice  of  the  gtape,  but  Itkewiac  the  pro- 
vfaees  «f  Oout,  Qpsbi,  and  Britain,  sreand  witil  the  vbie 

was  transplanted  to  Iheso  n-cioiti  hv  the  Roman  settler* 
and  fovernofs.  The  exportation  or  Italian  wines,  therefore, 
wmMttar  a  coustdMrtile  period,  be  grest;  aodthevery 
dnonutance  of  the  tran^>1antBtion  of  vines  to  these  ex- 
tensive provinces  would  cause  a  large  demand  for  layers ; 
sod  M>  long  a  this  exportation  of  wiucs  ami  l;iycr«  con. 
tiaoed,  the  profits  of  vincyatdt  would  be  great.  But  as 
SOON  as  fhe  vine  wis  Itaad  la  snecsed  In  these  pn)vliicc<, 
«i)d  n  rufHdcncv  was  raised  for  their  own  cnti-innj.^ion, 
the  deaMnd  for  Italian  wlnss  sod  vinos  would  cease,  sod 
tbsir  ssis  would  be  efalsdy,  IT  not  dtogelhsr,  eonfiosd 
to  the  home  mrket-  The  priro  of  wnr  anJ  layers 
would  of  course  f.-ill,  and  the  grc.it  profit*  derived  for 
s  period  from  the  cafUvation  of  the  vine  would  cease 
to  be  enjoyed.  So  esriy  ss  the  rdgn  of  Ve»p.T<<ian. 
Vtsnch  whies  were  hnported  into  Italy,  and  competctl 
In  the  Italian  markctf  with  the  wines  of  Italy.  The  in. 
crossing  competition  narrowed  the  profit,  and  what  was 
loot  by  growing  competition,  the  caltlvston  snd  wine 
mrrrli.^.nts  ende.i%rHirisl  lo  comprtisate  by  deteriorating 
lbs  aiticte,  till  the  Italian  wines  no  kofer  pwisnsd 
*«*r  aiiBlid  trtJiiHj.  Itsa'M'tlni  the  ediot  of  Doni. 

tlan,  it  wn«,  wc  think,  very  stupid  and  unnoce&«ary. 
The  otteostble  cause  of  it  was  the  acsrdty  of  corn,  and 
tlMsupenbaadiDeeorwlofc  BatCbeeaoMiiveeaMvstlon 
of  Ttass  was  an  evil  which,  by  orerrtocklng  the  market, 
the  price  of  the  article,  and  ultinaateij  ruining 


to  our  vino-dressers,  proceeded,  no  doiibt,  from 
the  vine's  being  very  rare  in  a  great  uuuiber  of 
prwHaeea;  vid  the  nyliHuu  «f  the  yimm  wt 

Italy  hnvinj;  iqiread  unHemlly,  peo]^  cam* 
from  all  pfirts  to  buy  those  layers,  and  to  enable 
themselves,  by  their  means,  tu  plant  good  vine- 


ARTICLE  IV. 


I  have  said  that  the  breeding  of  cattle  is  a  part 
ttf  ««rle«ltara.  It  Mrtdnlf  la  «■  «MHitial  part 
of  it,  not  oiil^heaniaBeBttlek  from  theahandma 
of  their  dtmg,  snpply  the  enrth  n-ith  the  manan^ 
which  is  necessary  to  the  prescrration  and  reMN 
vatiMiorHi  vigour,  bat  heouMthef  dm  with 
man  in  the  labours  of  husbandry,  and  apare  hfaa 
the  greatest  part  of  the  toil.  llrTice  it  was 
that  the  ox,  the  latiorioas  oompnniuii  ot  niun  in 
tilling  the  ground,  was  ao  highly  n^garded  by 
th*  MMtaiaik  M  whom  hid  hOtod  ona  of 


te  ylcM  profit,  nMB 

betake  theTn»^lv(M  to  another  which  will  pav  If  wine 
was  cheap  becauie  «upcrabundant,  corn  would  be  dear 
because  it  was  scarce ;  therefore  com  would  pay  mash 
better  than  vlocs,  and  the  cultivaUoa  of  the  one  would 
take  the  plaoe  of  the  odier.  The  ctiltivstots  of  vines  need* 
corn  for  subsistence,  as  well  as  any  other  dsMOf  oicii} 
and  tberefore  a  demand  for  com  is  aa  much  praaoted 
by  die  cultivation  of  vines,  as  by  any  other  species  of 
indi'str)-.  Nfithor  Fliny,  V  .rr  >,  tinr  (V.lumelb,  sup- 
posed that  the  scarcity  of  corn  was  owing  to  the  coltt. 
▼atien  ef  elaeyMifii.  Oorn  Is  nowbero  men  otMUf 

cultivated  than  in  the  wine  pmvinrc*  of  France,  whero 
the  land  is  fit  fur  producing  it,  as  in  Burgundy,  Uuleaac^ 
and  the  Upper  Langucdoc  The  iHrnwRKis  hands  eotpleyrd 
In  the  one  species  of  cultivation,  necessarily  encourai;c<  the 
other.  To  diminl«h,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  the  number  of 
those  payin;?  lor  it,  U  surely  a  most  unpromising  expedient 
for  promoting  the  cultivation  of  ooni.  It  U  like  the  policy 
that  would  promote  agtlealtvra  by  discoura^jing  manufac- 
nirei."  The  q-inion  of  Tillcmont,  that  the  edict  of  DomU 
tjan  continued  In  full  force  for  £00  years  la  the  wsitem 
provhteoi,  I  am  Indlne4  to  eoosMer  enencoui.  Ihe 
OauU  were  *»  fond  of  wine  at  the  Asiatics,  and  as  impa- 
tient  under  the  rejtraint.  I  ;m  rather  of  opinion,  ^**^t 
Probus  Introduced  the  vine  where  it  wss  BOt  btfbn^  en 
the  bills  of  Germany,  Pannonia,  and  Mocjia.  It  U  hardly 
possible  to  believe,  that  whilst  the  Asiatics,  Gret  ks,  and 
A  fricans  wrre  allowed  to  plant  a»  many  vines,  and  drink 
as  nucti  wine,  as  they  pleased,  the  Italians  were  whoUjr 
piuhMled  fWjoa  planting  vines,  and  the  Osuls,  Britons, 
and  SpaniarJn,  re^triciwl  to  one  half  of  ibelr  vine  cultiva. 
tion.  Can  wo  imagine  it  at  all  probable  that  the  Italiao^ 
who  had  been  aeetistoaied  to  caMfate  the  gfoeraoo  vtae 
ai  the  fnvourlfc  produce  of  their  genial  clitne  for  more 
than  'iM  yeATi,  would  have  eodurod  such  an  edict  to 
remain  in  full  force  again&t  thomodvei  tOt  Wymnt  I 
cannot  believe  It  but  upon  the  strongest  evidence;  snd 
Hie  whole  evidence  Is  that  of  Eutroplns  and  Vopiaeoa^ 
whirb  i-  rc-rtainly  not  mmpArable  to  that  of  SuetOtdOi 

and  Pbilostratua,  who  pooMvely  aflina  tbat  the  edkttMS 
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them  waa  ptmiaUed  with  death,  as  if  he  had 
UM  ft  cMmk;  ■»  4m*I,  bMMM  htwmm- 
iMBtd  a  Uad  af  wnrderer  of  the  human  ra<^, 
whoM  nourishment  and  life  ■tood  fai  alwaluto 
need  of  the  aid  of  this  aaiinai. ' 

TtetetewvloekMc  anllriitr,  the 
■Mm  we  are  assured,  that  in  all  nations  the 
breeding  of  cattle  produced  eoosideraHIe  reve- 
Withoat  speaking  of  Abraham,  whoee 
I  ftnilj  vT  doBMaliai  Amv*  the  nratti- 
tnde  of  his  flocks  and  herds,  or  of  hin  kiiititnan 
Laban,  the  holy  scripture  ob*irm-^,  Job  i.  S. 
that  the  greatest  part  of  Job'a  riches  consisted  in 

ttiwiaand  eamds,  AwkanAnA  yoke 

of  oxen,  and  fiv>-  li  iiMiIn  d  she-aasef.  It  wnn  hy 
this  the  land  of  promise,  though  of  very  modeffutc 
extent,  enriched  ita  princes,  and  Um  inhaUtants 
«r  tb«  OMMtiy,  wte*  amtaa  ww»  inandible. 

amounting  to  morr  than  three  millions  of  mjulH, 
including  womfTi  and  rhilflrpii.  We  read  that 
Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  i  Kings  iii.  4.  imposed  an 
mmmmI  trllwf  tiba  MinMlw^  mhvm  ha  hai 
oonqnered,  of  an  hundred  thousand  sheep.  How 
much  nuiHt  this  number  hare  multiplird  in  r 
short  time,  and  what  abundance  occa&iuned 

Tha  hioiy  scriptun^  in  fapwatatlBg  Uxzlah, 

2  Cbron.  xxvi.  IC.  n««  a  prince  arcoTTipHshed  for 
every  part  of  a  wiiie  guTerumeut,  doeit  not  fail 
to  Infam  m,  that  he  had  »  giwl  manher  of 
huflbandinan  and  rineyards,  and  that  be  fed 
abundance  of  mttle.  He  caused  great  enrlosiires 
to  be  made  iu  the  countries,  and  vast  houses  for 
fotbering  the  flocks  and  hirdi^  with  lodgea  ftiti- 
iad  with  t»w«fi^  ftr  Cha  diaphtfda  ta  ntin  to 

^vith  fhi'ir  flocks,  and  tn  scniro  xhcm  against 
ii'ruptiuns.  He  also  touk  care  to  have  great 
numbers  of  cisterns  cut  for  watering  the  flocks; 


sour«e  of  riolMa  both  to  the  prince  and  people; 


of  the ] 

ofiten  the  most  neglected. 

Tlie  scripture  says  also  oi  tiic  holy  king  Uf 
ikKiCknm,  wtaU.  tti  «  Maiwwar  h»  |m. 
Tided  liim  cities  and  posaeesions  of  floelu  and 

herds  in  abundance,  for  God  had  given  him 
subatauce  very  aaoch."    It  is  eaqr  to 


tioning-othflradnnlafai  from 

but  prodtir*'  n  xfry  considrrabie  revenue  in  a 
country  where  an  aimuet  iuuumerabie  muitituUe 
naBliiinaHjr  ML   And  hoMe  wa  find,  that 


the  most  stiiwrb  palaces.  It  was,  without  doubt, 
tb*"  particular  protection,  which  he  gave  to  all 
>vbu  were  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  luiidit, 
or  the  hreadli^  of  cattle,  that  reodend  hia  reign 
one  of  the  most  opulent  Judea  had  ever  seen. 
And  he  did  thus,  saith  the  ««-riptnre,  l>erause 
he  loved  husbandry:"  JBreU  enim  homo  agrieul- 
imt  tbdtiiit*  The  text  b  etHl  itronger  in  the 
Hebrew:  quia  niuoKBATTERRAx,  "becanaehe 
loved  the  ground."  He  took  delight  in  it,  per- 
hapa  cultivated  it  with  his  own  hands ;  at  least, 
iM  inaia  h^baairf  hanamUa^  ka  kaav  all  tha 
▼alna  af  and  waa  sanaiUa  ttat  the  earth, 
aaannred  with  diUgflaea  and  aUDl,  was  aaamired 


1  Bof  laborio»iwimui  faomlnia  tocius  jmrtculiurs  cujus 
laaUAiltavad  antlquos  vcDeralio^  at  (aai  oapttide  eMt 

bovein  ni'ca»*c  qxjuna  civcni  — r*'u"i.  in  praj.  I.  vU 

2  la  ru4tiu«ltoo«  vci  &ttUt4Ui**inta  eil  ratio 


festivity  and  rrjoicing. 

Amongst  the  ancient  pagans  the  riches  of  tho 
lungfi  consisted  in  cattle,  aa  we  &ad  firona  Latiniia 
hft  VicgB,  aai  UlfMM  in  HaM.  it  waa  tlto 
same  amongst  the  Romana,  who  by  the  aneiait 
biw8  did  not  paf  Hms  in  awey,  kot  )m  msm. 
aud  sheep. 

sidered  the  great  advantages  prodiuad  by  Uto 

l»rfMMiifi(j  mid  fwling  of  cattle,  that  so  wise  a 
nuui  as  Varro  has  not  disdained  to  give  ua  aa 
estensi^  aeeooBt  «r  aU  tha  heaato  that  an  «r 
any  use  to  the  country,  either  fm  HBagB,  hna^ 
or  for  carriagf,  and  the  other  conveniences  of 
man.  He  Hpt'akii  first  of  small  cattle, 
goats,  and  hogs :  grtgm.  Ha  ftaea 
tlia  largia btashi,  a^en,  asses,  horses,  and  camelis 
nrmcntn.  And  cunoludcs  with  fowl,  which  may 
be  called  dotneatiu  animals,  fillaiias  pecudets 
pigeons,  turtle  daia%  finria,  geeae,  and  naaagF 
othen.  CotaaMOaentanltttotiMaBaMietali* 

'  and  ("p.tn  the  censor  runs  on-r  part  of  it.  The 
lattir,  upon  being  asked  what  was  the  surest 
and  bhurteat  method  to  enrich  a  country,  n-pUed, 
the  fcediagef  eattla>  whkh  is  mmM  with  as 
infinity  of  advantages  to  those  who  mfffy  them- 
selves to  it  with  dillgenre  rtnd  industry.  And, 
indeed,  the  beasts  that  luLmur  in  the  field  render 
TW^Mwil  mmrtrnial  y*^  Inpovtaiit  aanrloeaj 
the  advantagea  he  reapa  froaa  thaoi  do  not  con» 
elude  even  with  th»'ir  livcM.  They  divide  with 
him,  or  rattier  spare  him  the  most  laborioua  part 
of  tfaa  work,  without  which  the  earth,  hawerer 
frultlhl  in  itadl^  would  aoatinue  U-u-rfn,  and 
not  produce  him  any  increase.  ITiey  aerv**  him 
in  bringing  home  with  aafety  into  hia  houae  the 
richeahahaaaaMHwdwIthaMt  daoi%  and  carry 
him  an  hia  joomeyah  Many  af  them  cover  Ua 
table  with  milk,  cheese,  -wholesome  f(x>d,  and 
even  the  most  exquisite  di-nh^ ;  and  supply  him 
with  the  rich  materials  of  the  stu£b  he  u  in  want 
of  Ibr  dothfaig  hfanadi;  and  with  a 
otter  canTcolenoea  afliftk 
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Xht  rminiTV,  roverpd  with  rom,  ■winr,  Hock.*, 
■ad  ber«ls>  ia  a  real  I'eni  to  man,  and  a  much 

I  ^iliMlile  and  MM  Ami -4Mlfl«« 

rc  be  ezmeti  g«!UlaBArfhcr,iriilcli,  with- 

oot  the  nth«*r,  would  not  prf'W^e  him  from 
pcmhuig  with  hunger,  ihint,  and  cold.  Phued 
hi  «M  sMirt  «r  »  Mb  MHory,  1m  MMb 
■nROiA  Um  at  one  flcnr  iB  hia  ricbes;  and 
witTroTit  qiiU'ir-L'  h'ls  little  «npSrf,  hf  finds  Im- 
naettse  asd  iuxH-cfnt  trcaaarea  within  Us  reach. 
TWw  ha  i«card%  n»  M>t,  as  gifia  Ami  the 
Btanl  tai  of  thai  MiiiraBe  Master  to«ten 
;«  intlfMM  for  rJl  things;  but  he  regards 
them  tdso  as  the  fruits  of  h\n  own  labour, 
thU  rendcra  tham  stOl  more  grataftil  t*  him. 


SECT. 

and  fUasure  of  a  rurtd  lift,  and  uf 


Tbr  re^rnn»^  and  profits  which  arise  from  the 
rolture  of  lands,  is  neither  the  sole  lyir  the 
mtag  fnm  tt^  AB  the 

I  IWTe  WTt)te  upon  runvl  l!f»»,  *  hare 
upokfTt  of  it  with  the  highi^  praises,  as 
of  »  wise  and  happy  state,  which  inclines  a  man 
faJoilSce',  tonpmMi^  Mifevl^^i  rfMflHy*  ■■Ay 
in  a  word,  to  erery  rirtne ;  which  in  a  maniMT 
»h»-l«-  r<<  him  from  all  pawion*,  hy  keeping  him 
within  the  UmiU  of  his  duty,  and  of  a  daily 
snployaoent,  that  tami  Mm  IMia  Mnva  fwt 
Tiees.    Luxury,  avarice,  injnstiee,  Tlolenea,  md 
ambition,  the  almost  inseparahle  rompaniono  of 
take  op  their  ordinary  rcatdenoe  ha  great 
•apply  them  wKh  Ifca 
M  hard  and  laborlaaa  lUb  af  the 
fountry  «loe<»  not  admit  of  these  rkes.  This 
gavf  room  for  the  poets  to  Mgn  that  Astma, 
the  goddcai  af  Justice,  1 
^TC^  before  slip  rntirely 

We  see  in  Cato  thn  form  of  a  prayer  n^r-d  hy 
the  country  people,  wherein  may  Iw  dia<xm«d 
the  predaaa  tahn  of  the  mOuA  Hailllua  of 
man*  «1m  aimhiHir<  every  thing  to  Oaii  aad 

addrps^rd  themvlves  to  him  in  all  their  temporal 
necessities,  becauM  they  knew  he  presided  over 
aUtbings,  and  that  all  tfcfaigs  depeaM  Urn. 
I  ahdlTapMi  a  fati  yat  arn,  «tt<  hafa  It  win 

It 


4  In  uitie  lusuriet  cxcatur :  ex  luxuria  esi«Ut  avarUU 
asocM  est :  es  avarltta  cnnnpat  audscia :  inde  omoia 
ssdera  gignuntur  In  nMticia  nMnrlfoiM,  in  lictu  ariiio, 
la  bac  henida  haeoltaqoa  rita  ktlonnodi  nuUeficla  gigui 

BOQ  lolcnt  CupidiUtet  purro  qiw  poMUot  ewe  lii  eo, 

Sa*  raA  mmfm  liiMUiii,  st  tm  a|to  oaimip  Hasrit?  Qam 
vHa  lasadiiia  di^wals  a  eapMliBls^  si  earn  aSdo  oso- 

j,r,t^  Vita  autem  rustic*  parciinonla,  cUligentic, 

r.a.«aBa7&. 


to 

in  whirh  the  roontry  people  made  a  prrwesKiim 
nnuid  their  lands,  and  offered  iiiwtious  and 


•«  Father  Mara,**  saiA  tfea  aippll»l»  « I  ha» 

hly  iTmplor**  nn<\  rofijiir»»  yon,  to  he  propitious 
and  favourable  to  ma,  my  £smily,  and  all  my 
te  ta  Ifca  aMMlM  «r  the  ara. 


to  prevent,  avert,  and  rrrnorp  from  us  all  dis- 
eaaes,  Imown  and  unknown,  desolations,  storms, 

air;  to  make  our 


perffTf  ion  ;  to  prrnerre  our  shepherds  anrl  flocks ; 
to  grant  thy  pre>tervatiun  of  life  and  health  to 
wmt  my  fiunily,  and  all  my  domaatica."  What 

who  have  the  greatest  share  in  the  goods  of  this 
Wf  rid,  dhotjld  in  thetie  days  i)e  so  little  rareful  to 
demand  them  from  God,  and  he  ashamed  to 
thaak  Itai  ftr  tiMnf  tanapst  tha  pmiiMan 
their  meals  began  and  ended  with  prayers,  whieh 
are  now  hiini*hi«d  from  Jilniost  nil  our  tables. 

Columella  eaters  into  u  deUul  upon  the  duties 
afthanMlv  «r  teaMr,'  la  nguA  la  Ua  4a. 
mectirt,  which  seems  full  of  reason  and  humao- 
ity.  "  Care  ought  to  be  taken,"  says  he,  "  that 
they  are  well  riad,  but  without  finery ;  that  they 
are  daftadrf  againal  the  wiod,  eold,  and  ndn. 
Ia  dfaraetlag  tlkoa,  *  a  aMdiam  should  be  aW 
served  between  too  grent  indulgence  and  exoeadva 
rigour,  in  onler  to  make  them  rather  fear  ihaa 

1  ilatllMmBli ;  aad  thqr 
be  prevented  from  Mog  aatlm  by  dili- 
gence, and  their  master's  prewence;  for  t;(M»d 
in  presantinfe  instead  of  pun- 
HMf  anriah^cwihaald 
be  taken  that  they  are  well  tended,  and  that  thif 
want  for  nothing;  which  is  the  rprtain  means 
to  make  their  business  grateful  to  them."  *  He 
alae  tha  same  usage  of  slaves,  who 

penrrally  frentrd  whh  frn^ni  ripour. 

What  he  says  with  regard  to  the  mistress  of 
a  country  family  is  very  remarltable.  *  Provi- 


they  hhotild  be  a  mutual  support  to  each  othtfv 
and  for  that  rea-ion  aswigned  to  each  of  them  their 
peculiar  functions,  'ilie  man  designed  for  busi- 
BMitrillMiatdoon  it  abBfad  ta  aspon  Uaaadf 
to  heat  and  eeld;  to  tmdertake  voyages  by  sea, 
and  jotirneys  by  land ;  to  support  the  lahom-N  of 
peace  and  war,  Hmt  i%  to  apply  iuwseli  to  tiie 
waita  af  tha  fldd^  aad  la  earrying  anai;  all 
exercises  whleh  laqnlia  a  body  robust,  and  capa> 
Wm  at  \mtim  hSgam,  The  woman,  on  tht 


8  OBhaad.  L 1.  e>  8. 

6  The  knds  were  cuUivitcd  by  iLitc*. 
7  Coinn.  L  alL  c  1.  8  Cohim.  In  pm£  L  ail. 
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MBlniy,  tao  wmk  to 

rpsrm-cd  f'lr  nffnir^  withm  doom, 
the  hotuu.'  is  contiiled  to  her ;  and 
qualities  fur  her  emplojrmcnt  MW 


or  AOBICULTXm. 


b 

The  care  of 
a  the  proper 
•ad 


rone 


[wUeh 


us 

and  ftttpntivp,  it  w.is  Tiprrssarx-  that  the  woman 
■hould  he  m(ire  timoroua.  On  the  contrary, 
because  the  man  acta  and  laboon  alnart  alwayn 
wMumt  *09n,  Md  li  oAmi  oUis«<i  to  defend 
Mm— 1/  ifainst  injuries.  God  has  infunrd  bold- 
nefw  and  raumpe  into  hira.  lienoe  from  ali 
Bf  68,  both  amoogst  the  Greeks  and  Rmani,  the 
goremiMBt  of  the  b«iiM  dasmliad  upaa  the 
women,  that  their  husbands,  after  having  tmns- 
acted  thoir  hiisiiipss  abroad,  might  return  to 
their  bouiMtt  tree  from  all  carea,  and  find  a  per- 
KmI  mn^iiffllty  a*  koma  ■ 
describes  so  elegantly  in  M 
Drydpn  translafps  thu.** ; 

But  If  a  cbaite  and  pleanng  wife, 

Divldai  with  him  hit  hou«cbold  eire^ 
I      Such  li  the  Sablae  matnxu  were. 
8ucb  m  the  swlfk  Apulian't  bride. 

Sunburnt  and  swarthy  though  the  b^i 
Will  Arc  for  wioter't  nigbu  \>TovidiB, 

And  without  noUe  will  orcrtes 

Hli  ckUdcaa  and  his  fluall  J  ) 
And  avdsr  aD  thkwi  tin  ha  ecMMb 
Sweaty,  and  ovcr-liilx  .rM,  homts 
If  ahe  ia  pens  hi*  flock  will  fold* 

And  then  peodu 

And  wine  to  drive  awny  the  cold. 
And  unbought  damtiot  of  the  poor,  &c] 

Theancientaaaamto 

fine  thoughts  and  hrautiftil  pxpressions, 
UoUin  ^iveti  heri'  a  prcrae  translation  of  the  paa- 
Mure  at  bottom,  iu  the  Georgics,  *  wUckit 


eived  wouU  to*** 


manv 

[  Mr. 


1  Van  si  ivud  arana%  et  mo&  spud  Botnaoo  auMiue 
In  palna  neatforan  msMeriam,  fei*  doMHIeai  labor 

saatronaU>  fuit,  tanqu,\m  ad  requiem  forcrnium  pxcrriuti- 
•oum  oomi  cura  dcpouU  patribus  fiamUus  intradomctticoa 


S  Quod  »i  piidic.T  inulier  In  partem] 
Doinuin  atquc  dulrc*  Ulxifoa, 
(Sabina  quails  aut  peruitai 

P»roicl*  uxor  AppoU) 
Sacrum  ▼ebutls  cstroflt  1 
Laici  tub  sdrentum  viri ; 

I  lextis  craUbus  latum  pae«h 


Bt  horns  duici  vma  pmmcni  dolio, 
Oapcs  Inemptas  apparet,  Kc.—llor.  Ep.  S. 
S  O  fbitnnalBS  otaBlnB,  SUB  il  bona  nArint, 

Agrirnb*!  qiiib'H  ipsi.  procul  diicordibua  srmia, 
Fuodit  bumo  £acilcin  Tictum  juatiaaima  leUui. 

•  ■en.  Ac 
At  9«rura  quie*.  et  neada  blkct  vtta 
Dives  opum  Tarisrum;  at  latis  olla  ftandls, 
Sjiclunca!,  vlvique  laciu ;  at  frigiaa  Tcrniw, 
llMfttu«HVt  bauB^  ronllfsqns  sub  arbori  Miaal 
HanabsuBt:  HBeattMaelaMmftnniB. 

Bt  patlcns  oi^enitn,  parvoque  assurta  juventui, 
flacia  Dsikm,  aanctiquc  psUci.  Extrem*  pec  lUos 
Jwttb  iwntow  laim  wHHh  »r» 

FliytOwsfiLU. 


O  happr.  if  ba  kaav  Us  hiny  Mate, 
Iba  svaiB,  who  flree  ftam  tudnaH  and  I 
Beodvas Us  easy  food ftam) 
And  Juit  returns  i 
Nbpalao^Aft 

M«av.4Pd«»Bi 

A  harmlcu  Uf^,  tbst  kuowa  not  bow  to  cheat. 

With  boaicbnd  plenty  the  rich  owner  bleaa. 

And  niial  plaasiucaawwn  his  bappbieia. 

Unvex'd  with  quarrrls  undisturbed  with  ooiae. 

The  country-king  bu  peaceful  reabn  enjoys : 

Cool  grota,  and  VMa§  lakes,  the  flowery  pride 

Of  meads,  and  itresms,  that  through  tba  valkgfSiUdat 

And  *hady  groves,  thai  easy  sleep  InrHe, 

And  aftor  toils-Jine  day-,  ;i  »oft  r(  ;..;*e  .it  rr.ghl. 

Wild  besats  of  nature  in  bis  woods  abound. 

And  yooth,  flf  labasirpattwil,  flangb  lha|VMB^ 

Inured  to  h.irtUhip,  and  to  homely  Cua. 
Nor  vcoeratrie  age  is  wanting  there. 
In  gUMlasaaqdas  tottajrouthftd  tiain: 

Nor  are  the  (t"c!«  adored  with  rites  profiuie. 
From  hence  Astrira  u>ok  ber  flight,  and  bcre 

(Maps  appear. 


Thb  Am  dMalfllwi  Cka*  glvea  oa,  in  hia 

eaaay  upon  old  age,  of  the  manner  in  whick 
com  and  gfapan  gmdiuslly  arrive  at  perfect 
mnturity,  ahom  Ui  tMdie  ftr  tlia  eooitry  lifc^ 
•■A  iiMliweIn  im^  at  the  same  timi^  in  wliat 

manner  we  ouj^ht  to  consider  those  wonderful 
productions,  that  merit  oar  adminUion  no  less 
from  their  being  commew  and  anniiaL  Andia- 
deed,  if »  ajaaple  deecriprton  girea  ao  much  pl«»» 
8uri\  what  effect,  in  a  mind  rationally  curioua, 
ou^ht  thi*  re;iUty  itself  to  have,  and  tlie  actual 
view  of  what  paaaea  in  vineyarda  aod  ieida  «f 
«ora»tiU  tfaa  frwUaar  bath  are  hroogbt  in,  anA 
laid  up  in  cellars  niid  Vims?  And  aa  much 
may  ssdd  of  ail  the  other  richea,  with  which 
the  earth  aimuaily  dothea  herself.  TUa  fa 
wiufft  maLea  iMUanea  in  the  country  so  agree> 
able  and  delightful,  and  m  much  the  de<dre  of 
aai^ititratoji  and  porsous  employed  in  sarioua 
and  important  affairs.  Tired  and  fatigued  witk 
tiba  eootiaiial  earat  of  the  city,  tiiajr  natniaOf 
cry  out  with  Horace  :*  "  O  country,  n'hr*ri  shall 
1  see  you?  When  will  it  be  allowed  me  to 
forget,  in  thy  charming  retreats,  my  cares  and 
■^fif^tfaA^  aitlMT  In  UBiiabv  myadf  with  the 
baahaar  tha  andatti^  «r  aqjajiiv  tha 


4  ()  run,  qusndo  ejfo  te  afiiirtam,  quandoque  llcebit 
Nunc  Tcterum  libris,  nunc  somao,  et  ioertibus  bods. 


O  rani  seeaas,  and  O 

^\'licrein  we  «wm  to  emulate  the  gods, 

Wbeo,  rmd  of  care,  of  pwioa,  and  of  strife. 

And  all  the  bosf  iUs  of  tedious  UflBb 

With  you  my  happy  hours  shall  I  anfky 

In  swctft  TicissUudss  of  rest  and  joy. 

In  books,  that  raise  tbe  soul,  and  k-arnod  ea«c. 

In  ileMk  la  MMHWk  Md  hi  What  1  plasss  r 
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<lf  hsTin^  nothing  to  do,  or  reposing  mysell'  lu 
■wtet  ftluxnber The  purest  pkasorw  are,  no 
doubt,  to  be  ttmad  tkw*.  Ho  eoaatry  ttmm, 

according  to  the  bnppy  npreHian  of  the  name 
poet,*  to  restore  U8  to  ourselves,  in  n-licviiiii  us 
Crom  a  kind  of  slavery,  and  in  placiug  us*,  where 
WO  nay  JooUy  bo  Mid  to  Hvo  and  nifB.  Wo 
enter,  in  a  manner,  into  a  coDservation  with 
the  trees  and  plants;  we  question  them;  we 
make  them  give  us  aa  account  of  the  i'ruits 
thoy  pntdnee;  and  voedvo  ondi  omuM  ao  limy 
have  to  make,  wlien  defective  in  bearing:  al- 
leging sometimm  the  er^at  rains,  sometimr-s 
excessive  heats,  sometimeB  the  severity  oi  the 
oiU.*  It  b  HotMowlwloiidothm  thio  laa. 
guoge. 

All  I  have  said  suffir-!(>ntly  inapli«>8,  that  I 
■peak  no  longer  of  that  painful  and  laborious 
tOlBgo, to  wbiA man  wa«  at  fint  eoodemnod: 
but  that  I  bsoaailiAier  in  view,  intended  for 
bis  pleasure,  and  to  employ  him  with  dfli'^ht ; 
an  employineut  perfectly  conformable  tu  his 
orlgfnat  imtttvtka,  and  tho  design  of  bk  Cre- 
ator, an  It  was  command  Oil  Adam  immediAtcly 
after  liis  formation.  In  effect,  it  fw>«Miis  to  stig- 
geet  to  us  the  idea  of  the  terrestrial  paradise. 


MiH  to  partake^  ill  i 


of  tho  happy  Ho 


ful  a  rekidcnre,  were  It  possibte  for  us  to  posscus 
it  always;  and  have  endeavoured,  at  least  for 
our  ninlrtlBB,  to  tepooo  a  Uiid  of  VHmim 

upon  otirsolves,  by  transporting  thf  r nuntr^-  in 
a  manner  iuto  the  mliht  of  cities  ;  not  a  siuiple 
and  almost  wild  country,  but  a  trim,  laid  out, 

I  mean  those  adorned  and  elegant  gardens, 
which  pre^rnt  so  gmtefttl  and  splendid  a  view 
to  our  eyes.  What  beauty,  riches,  abundance, 
variotyorawoilib  colomaadoljoetiL  To  om 
tho  awrariable  constancy  and  regularity  ot 
flrtwcM  in  sTirreeding  each  other,  fand  oh  much 
may  be  itaid  of  fruits)  tme  would  Uiiuk  that 
Iho  «Hfth»  aMntivo  to  plwriny  !«■  iiiotlMT,  «o- 
deavours  to  perpetuate  her  presents,  by  con- 
tiniuilly  pa}'ing  him  the  new  tributes  of  every 
season. '  What  a  tlin»^(  of  reflections  does  not 
thb  ongfart  toa  carioai^  and  ttlll  man  to  a 
religious  mind  ! 

Pliny,  after  having  confessed,  that  no  r■ll^- 
quence  was  capaiile  of  expressing  duly  the  in- 

cndiUo  ahuBdaaoi^  and  iiwJwftd  wkty  of 
the  rlcheo  and  hoanliMb  which  nature  seems  to 

spread  with  eomplacenry  and  delijfht  throughout 
gardcuis  adds  a  very  junl  and  itutructive  remark. 


upon  tho 


simplicity  and  innocmco  which  reigned  there. 
We  find  that  in  all  times,  it  has  been  the  most 
grateful  amusement  of  princes  and  the  most 
Without  inimihailnc  tho  Ih. 
hanging  gardens,  with  which  Babylon 
adorned,  the  nrripture  informs  us,  tluit 
Ahasuerus  (Darius,  son  ot  Darius  Uystaspes) 
had  phuited  port  of  tho  ti««  of  Ids  garden*  and 
that  he  enltivatid  it  with  Uo  own  rojral  handa, 
JFtutit  conriHum  pnparari  in  rfstUmlo  fmrfi  et 
nemoru,  yitod  r^h  adtu  et  tnanu^  conuium  trat.^ 
(I  do  not  fad  tho  hittw  part  of  thit  tact  hi  tho 
Biido.]  W'e  have  said,  that  Cynis  the 
answered  I^ysKinder,  ^vho  admired  the 
ft  oeonomy  and  dispobitiuu  of  his  gardens; 
that  himself  had  drawn  the  plan,  bOd  than  out, 
and  planted  many  of  the  trees  with  Idi  own 
handn.  F'.ffn  nmnin  tufa  imm  ilim^mn  •  mri  mnt 
orditutf  men  deitcriptio;  tn»dta  etiam  ittarum  ar- 

1  now  bo  wilUnf  to  qnit  00  deUght- 


made  as  to  the  duration  of  trees  and  flowers." 
To  the  trees  and  plants  designed  for  thf>  n«»urish- 
ment  of  man  with  their  fruits,  and  for  the 
oinietan  of  ohlpo  and  odifieesk  eh*  luM  granted 
years  and  even  ages  of  time.  To  dowen  and 
swcet*s  which  serve  only  for  pleastire,  she  has 
given  only  some  moments  and  days  of  life;  as 
if  sha  intandod  to  admonish  ns,  ttwt  win* 
OMMt  diining  and  splendid  soonest  fiide^  and 
pamen  away  with  rapidity.  JNfnlherbe  expresses 
this  latter  thought  in  a  very  lively  manner, 
he  dqistee  tho  death  of  a  vory  young 


£t  roM  ells  a  vecu  oe  qui  vivsot  to 

And  Hved  a  nss^  omsM  flfSb 
A 


5  VlOioe  ^tvarum,  et  laihi  me  rcddeotls 

Ar.I^I4LL 

VHo  St  ngasb  daud  iita  vdlqn^  Aa 

Bar.  £^  la  1. 1. 

6  fVindiift;ae  mendsx,  sibore  nunc  aqoss 

('ul;iaiiti',  iiiiiic  iniri'iitij  agroa 
Si<l«.'ra,  nunc  hieincs  iniqust.  '     Har.  (XL  L  L  Ui. 

Vihiea  the  land  flub,  and  in  its  fhiiU 
Affstml  the  shnir*r)r  ddes  hnpotea. 

Or  thr  •:vhi  'f  1  ;  ,:nr  with  oquji  reason  CMii 
On  (umnu^r  « suluy  iuuh  or  wiatcr'*  fat^i  liUtlt. 
fftlberL&  •  a»te8sasatiit.n.«B. 


It  le  tho  great  adTantage  of  efriealtaro  to 
be  more  strictly  united  with  nUglen  and  also 

moral  virtue,  than  any  other  art;  which  mado 
Cicero  say,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  country 
lUecane  nsarcst  to  tliatef  tho  wise  man;  that 
ii^  it  WM  a  hind  of  pvaetfaal  phiksophy. 


9  Sad  Ola  qnsole  benlgnltsa  nRtur«,qMod  tsas 

id  VCtCendum,  tarn  vnril,  tir.ique  jui  n- i:'-;-::t  :  nuqua 
ca  uiw)  tempore  aiini,  nt  »cMij>cr  ct  noviUiie  di-lccteinur, 
et  ci.pl*.— C«r.  de  nat.  tUvr.  I.  li.  n.  131. 

10  Qutfpe  fsHqaa  usus  aliiacotii|usfrstiagejinlt :  l<K^o. 
que  Mcuta  annosque  trfb«dt  lis.  Floni  vero  udores<]ue  m 
dleTDKiKnit:  ni.-igna,  ut  |>aUm  »t,  ailiuoiiiUone  homuiuiii. 
qua  upectstiMuae  floteaat,  eeteniiao  munomicj  >run.  L 
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To  concltxie  thl«  tmiiU  treatise  where  I  bejjan 
it,  it  miut  be  cutifeiMed,  tiiat  of  all  humao  em- 
ployments,  which  bmwt  no  iminwHrt>wl«tkmt» 
M  and  jMllo%  the  m^I  lUMnl  fa  acrU 
rtilturp.  It  was,  as  has  hern  snld,  that  of  thr 
first  man  in  his  state  of  innocenr«  and  duty. 
It  aftarwvrda  became  part  of  the  pwn«m>  !■> 
•  |Mni  w  Urn  %sr  (M.  8*  Ibrt  Mi  in  tte 

ttatfs  of  innoc«nc«>  and  »in,  it  was  rommandfd 
lo  him,  aad  ia  hia  funoa  to  all  bis  deaoiod- 


n.nu.  '  1 1  li,  howrrtr,  bceomc,  in  the  judgment  of 
prid«,  the  laeaneat  Mid  moat  Contamptible  of 
empfajrvMnta;  ml  wkUii  wmkm  Mt%  which 

protected  and  honoured,  all  ihmr  who  labour 
for  the  welfare  and  bappineaa  of  other*  are 
abandoned  to  poverty  and  mia&ry. 


1  Hate  not  Liborioitt  work,  nor  tbe  hiubaiArjr,  wMtb 
the       Ui(h  bath  orated.  Mrrfetft  rt  Hi  16 


SUPPLEMENT  BY  TH£  EDITOR. 


8t»  Ar  as  regard*  the  agriculture  of  the  ancients, 
with  the  exception  of  what  the  UoowB  writen 
h»T«  left  11%  the  aoiiroM  of  infiMDiMtioB  HPt  MUi^ 
and  obaenre.    A  few  hinti,  ecattered  hen  and 

there  uinoiif;  the  multifarious  proihtctioMs  of 
antiquity,  are  the  only  materials  we  possess  on 
Aa  Mlnect.  Our  account  of  the  a|pMUlture  of 
tha  atuaant  world  must  tho^ore  neoeeaarily  be 
defiMttra  and  meagre,  until  we  arrive  among  the 
Romans,  who  rarri»'d  th<'  s(  ifim-  to  a  ^(ati'  nf 
yny  oooaiderable  perfection,  and  who  have  for- 
taoHtaly  not  only  left  m  natty  awpla  lalann*- 
tlon  respecting  their  own  rural  economy,  but 
also  valuable  incidental  notices  respecting  that  of 
farious  other  nationH. 

It  is  impassible  to  determine  what  species  of 
grain  was  first  cultU-ated  enbaequent  to  the 
delude.  It  may  be  safelv  presumed,  that  as 
NoaiJ  by  divinp  dirertion  fnid  up  food  for  hiin- 
Hf'lt"  ;>inl  I'iimil  V,  tor  .'.uhvistt'nre  duriii|;  the  ili-l  iir  •■, 
and  for  some  time  subacquent  to  it,  so  also  vari- 
«m  aeeda  of  iwm  and  vngetahlea  would  be  pre> 
servtMl  forwiwinp  the  earth.  If  this  be  granted, 
tiiere  in  im  dillioulty  in  supposinj;  tliat  the  early 
descendants  of  the  po^ttdiliivian  patriarch  were 
acquainted  with  the  various  spe^  ira  of  seed,  and 
aba  with  the  neeMniy  arta  of  reaping,  separ- 
ntiiis;,  and  jjjindinc  prain.  Thivs»*  arts  must 
have  been  known  in  tlie  antediluvian  world,  and 
to  Noah  and  his  immediate  progeny,  who  con- 
structed and  inhabited  the  ark:  and  although 
many  nattmii  of  antiquity  donbtbss  naed  grun 
in  a  green  state,  it  wi  n'  i ontrary  to  all  proba- 
bility to  suppose  this  to  have  been  the  ciusf  with 
the  flrxt  deH(!endants  of  Nunh. 

As  the  Egrptlans  are  the  moot  andcot  people 
with  which  nittor^,  whether  sacred  or  prafiine, 
has  in;ii!<  iis  ac<|ii;iiiitc(l.  tlir  ^(;if«' of  agricultural 
scicuce  among  that  sagacious  rate  claims  oar 
ftrat  attention.  It  ia  eertain  from  the  acwwats 
given  us  by  Moses,  unquestionably  the  most 
ancient  historiral  documents  that  have  reached 
us,  that  ill  till-  ilays  of  Abraham.  I.yypt  was 
both  populous,  and  so  well  cultivated  as  to  be 
able  not  only  to  aupporl  Ita  own  inhaUtanta, 
but  also  to  export  larire  quantitif^  of  e^rain  to 
other  countries.  That  its  exulterRiit  fertility 
has  in  nil  a^<-H  l>een  chieflv  owing  to  the  alluvial 
matto*  annually  brought  iown  Md  dcpooited  by 


the  Nile  is  well  known ;  and  which  ha.H  been 
estimated  by  Shaw  as  equal  to  a  one  hundred 
and  tweotiethjartaf  the  volume  of  water  whkh 
it  pours  Into  the  aea.  The  rbe  of  the  rtv«r  be- 
gins penernlly  in  the  end  of  M  iv,  nr  be|Efinii!n|f 
of  June.  Its  Mtigreas  is  verj-  slow,  and  scarcely 
perceptible  at  nrst,  and  does  not  come  to  tie  vio- 
lent till  after  the  middle  of  June.  The  time 
when  tt  reaches  the  appointed  luicht  varies,  from 
the  latter  tnid  of  July  fo  the  middle,  and  s.  m  -- 
times  the  latter  end  of  Sept4-tuber.  The  term 
of  oontinuanoe  at  the  hitfheet  duod  is  fireas  fll^ 
teen  to  twentv  davs.  It  gradually  decreases 
from  the  middle  or  October  to  the  middle  of 
.\]»ril.  wln  ii  the  rivrr  lu  roujes  fordablein  many 
pliu-eH.  1  he  maximum  state  of  the  inundation 
is  viu-iaitlc  Sixteen  pikes  or  cubits  ia  the  pn^er 
height  for  the  opening'  of  the  canal,  by  rutting 
d«»wn  the  dam,  that  so  the  waters  of  the  inun- 
dation may  enter  the  *  whirh  runs  through 
the  midst  of  Cairo  to  the  north-east,  watari«c 
tlie  to  the  ext^t  of  twenty  leagues,  anl 
fillinf;  by  the  way  the  Lake  of  the  I'ilgrinuL  If 
the  river  want  a  ninijlc  inch  of  this  neight,  no 
tribute  is  due  to  the  sultan  for  the  lands  watered 
by  it,  the  produce  beiiqi  then  soaroe  eoft- 
cient  t«i  pay  the  enltivatar.  If  it  increase  tm 
the  height  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-fotir  piko^ 
it  is  Judged  nutot  favourable.  If  it  rise  Ixyond 
that,  it  does  a  great  deal  of  misdilef,  not  only 
by  orerthrowinf  houses  and  drawniag  catUe, 
hart  also  by  engendering  a  heat  af  Inserts,  which 
destroy  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  natives  pre- 
fer the  rapid  increase  of  the  Nile  to  that  which 
is  more  gradual,  for  It  coven  more  qiaea  of  land ; 
and  if  the  waters  remain  eight  days  ovor  it,  they 
do  as  much  good  as  if  they  continued  twenty 
days.  In  the  Delta  all  the  villn^'cs  arc  Liiilt  on 
artificial  mounds,  raised  so  high  above  the  gen- 
eral level  that  the  water  eaooiot  reach  them.  In 
Upper  Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  most  of  the  ril- 
Ingi-s  are  Tittle^  if  at  all  ruijted  above  the  i,'roinn1 ; 
and  are  ojily  protected  from  the  iruind.it ions  of 
the  river  by  artiKcial  fences,  made  of  earth  and 
reeds;  The  solstitial  rains  amongst  the  Meini 
taiuH  of  the  Moon,  and  those  of  Abyssinia,  ara 
the  Mttlc  caufte  of  the  inundation*  of  the  Nile. 

At  what  pcri«>d  the  svstem  of  irrigating  tho 
Delta  of  Egypt,  by  cannls  drawn  from  the  MUa 
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•Dd  its  bnutchea,  eomtnrnoed,  iik  iaipoMible  now 

to  deUrniiue.    Th**  K^ypUaiM  — criot  it«  iiiven- 
tkm  to  t)Kiris  and  S<'««»stris.  Osiris,  nay  thev,  en- 
cImmI  the  riv«r  on  both  iiitlM  with  strong  dykes, 
umi  erected  alaicea  in  proper  yhux*  for  lettiuc 
•at  the  wmker*  upon  th*  fidds,  lui  thry  bad  n<><>U 
of  it.    The  hike  ^looria  WM  dug  for  these  pur- 
poaas,  by  a  kinf;  of  the  Hamr  name,  who  Oouriitneii, 
aeeorUnc  to  LlerodotUH,  uiiie  hundred  yenrs 
biiH«  hiv  d»y.    The  probability  i",  that  as  the 
demand  for  ai^icultural  produce  would  inrreaM 
with  the  population,  so  the  idea  of  increaMiiiK 
tt«aapplT  to  thogrmtMt  p«tmiible  quantity  would 
noMlt  tM  propriety  of  banking  the  river,  and 
•f^TMrlBf  MBala  from  it  into  every  part  of  the 
mtamtrj.    Where  the  g^rouud  was  too  high  to 
W  witared  by  canals,  they  rai-ied  the  water  by  en- 
gines, principally  by  that  marhine  called  Archi- 
medes' screw,  thooce  named  the  Eg^'ptian  piunp. 

Rollio,  in  his  account  of  the  inumlations  of  the 
rivcry  aUfeM  tke  cubit  at  a  foot  and  u  half.  At  this 
rata,  tkaaMMOB  for  openiitg  the  caiuils  and  sluices 
would  he  when  the  river  had  risen  twenty-four 
fvly  tor  m  he  makes  the  sixteen  cubits.  But  this 
b  a  miofeake;  the  eubit  or  pike  in  the  Kilometer 
or  MiVyw  being  two  feet  eii^ht  iiioheM,  oiTordiiiK 
to  Dr.  Shaw,  Gabrielli,  and  Kalkasenda,  an 
Arabian  author.  The  sixteen  cubits  or  pikes 
MMont,  therefore,  to  forty-two  Enelish  feet  eight 
inahes.  According  to  Dr.  Hemard.  the  pike  is 
twnty-eight  inches  nine  lines,  whilst  .Maillet 
ttatm  it  at  two  Parisian  feet,  so  that  with  him 
dxtaSB  cubits  amount  to  rather  more  than 
thirty-four  English  feet.  Maillet  further  sjiyn, 
tliat,  in  order  to  cover  all  the  adjarent  grounds, 
it  is  neccanry  tliat  the  Nile  should  increase  to 
fiDrtf-eight  feet  or  twenty-four  pikes,  or  up- 
ward* of  fifty-one  English  feet. 

^Vlien  it  ts  said,  that  no  rain  falls  in  Egypt,  as 
mentioned  by  the  ancients,  it  must  be  taken  mm 
^ramo  talis.,  or  be  underst4H>d  of  lJpp4>r  Egypt,  or 
the  Tbehaid ;  and  it  must  also  be  .to  understood 
in  a  eomparatrve  sense  in  Deuteronomy,  where 
tha  T>ord.  by  Movs,  told  the  people,  that  the  land 
which  they  were  to  possess  was  not  as  that  (»f 
EfrpC,  wlienee  they  came  oat,  where  they  sowed 
their  aeed,  and  watered  it  with  the  foot  as  a 

Slaa  of  herbs,  but  that  the  land  they  were  go- 
to poaaem  was  a  land  of  hills  and  vallevH, 
drmnk  of  the  rain  of  heaven.  It  seldom  rains 
aft  Cairo  and  higher  up  the  ooontry,  and  tliat 
only  for  a  quarter,  or  half  an  liour  in  the  even- 
ing. Maiilet  sjtVH,  that  in  I^wer  Egypt  it  rained 
five  or  six  times  from  November  to  April  in  1H9S, 
S6,  and  94,  but  that  frequently  three  or  four 
years  pass  in  Uoper  Eg3rpt  without  rain,  and  it  is 
aoA  a  rarity  tnere  as  to  cause  public  n'joicings. 
Thia  is  aauiruied  by  Dr.  Pococke,  who  mentions 
alao  that  tlie  raltM  are  frequent  and  heavy  on  the 
aen  eaaat  and  in  Lower  Egypt,  particularly  from 
Nofaniber  to  March,  but  that  In  Cairo  they  are 
BBodvatc,  and  only  in  the  months  of  December, 
Janary,  and  February,  and  that  in  Upper 
Egrpt  they  had  rain  but  twice,  half  an  hour 
each  time,  in  the  course  of  eight  years.  In  Egypt, 
however,  the  dew  falls  rery  copiously,  "  When 
we  hear,"  says  Clarke,  speaking  of  Egypt,  "  that 
rain  is  unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that,  on  that  account,  the  land  is 
destitute  of  water.  The  vegetation  of  Egypt — 
even  the  redundant  produce  of  the  Delta — is  not 
owing  solely  to  jKirtial  inundation  from  the 
Nile,  or  to  artificuU  irrigsttion.  From  all  the 
•hserratiena  we  oould  make  during  our  subs<v 
qoent  residence,  it  seemed  doubtfiil  whether 
any  other  country  received  so  regular  a  supply 


of  moisture  from  above.    Even  the  sands  of  the 

desert  partake  largely  of  the  dew  i/f  heavrn,  and 
in  a  certain  degree  of  the  ftttnest  of  the  earth. 
In  all  this  sandy  daiert,  palm  trees  are  very 
abundant,  and  their  presence  is  a  ucver-failinf 
indication  of  water  below  the  surfai-c.  Where- 
soever they  are  found,  a  brackish  and  niuddv 
pool  may  be  speedily  formed,  by  digging  a  well 
near  the  roots.  The  natives  are  chietiy  engaged 
in  the  care  of  them,  tying  up  their  blus^toms  with 
bands  formed  of  the  foliage^  to  prevent  their  b»> 
iiig  torn  olT,  and  scattered  with  the  wind.  Our 
soldiers  were  at  first  ignorant  of  the  extent  of 
the  mischief  they  occasioned  by  cutting  down 
these  trees,  each  of  which  pntves  as  a  small  pa- 
trimony to  the  native  who  is  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  it.*' 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  did  not 
use  ploughs  in  turning  up  the  soil,  but  that  as 
soon  as  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  retired, 
every  one  sowed  his  own  field  while  it  was  soft 
and  wet,  and  then  turned  a  herd  of  swine  into 
it,  who  preswf.d  the  seed  into  the  earth  with  their 
feet,  l^llnv,  /Elian,  and  I'lutarch,  repeat  the 
same  tale  after  Hen»dotus.  This  story  wears  a 
very  suspicious  appearance.  Hogs,  it  is  to  be 
suspected,  would  be  more  likelv  to  devour  the 
gralu  than  press  it  into  the  earth.  It  would  be 
impossible,  liesides,  for  them  to  extricate  them- 
selves out  of  the  mud,  in  which  it  is  said  the 
sowers  stink  to  the  knees.  It  is  certain  from 
the  authority  of  Diodortis  Slculus,'  and  of  Pliny 
himself,  and  of  modem  travellers,  that  they  an- 
ciently did,  and  still  do  plough  their  lands  in 
Egypt.  Hennlotus  probably  never  saw  the 
Egyptian  practice,  and  has  mistaken  the  mean- 
ing of  some  more  ancient  author.  Wheji  we  are 
told  that  Osiris  invented  the  use  of  the  plough 
and  the  cultivati<m  of  vines,  and  that  Isis  in- 
vented apiculture,  we  may  set  these  down  as 
mythological  fictions,  although  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  implements  of  husbandry 
were  greatly  improved  during  their  reigns.  We 
."ind  that  agriculture  was  generally  practised 
in  Egypt  in  Joseph's  time : — and  that  hus- 
oandry  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation  in 
Eg^-pt  may  l)e  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the 
sceptre  of  the  Pharaohs  was  in  the  form  of  a 
piough.  The  Theban  plough  had  a  resemblance 
to  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  Alphabet,  A. 
This  ancient  plough  was  the  archetype  of  an 
Egyptian  hieroglyphical  character.  Upon  an 
ancient  image  of  Onis  brought  from  Egypt  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  two  models  of  the  ancient  plough, 
the  figure  of  the  royal  sceptre,  are  represented. 
On  this  figure  not  only  is  the  entire  model  of 
the  instrument  complete,  hut  even  the  twisted 
cordage  binding  the  ploughshare  to  the  handle  is 
distinctly  represented.  In  the  left  hand  of  Orus 
a  stouter  cord  is  represented,  from  which  a 
harrow  is  suspended,  hanging  behind  the  left 
shoulder.  This  is  clearly  the  instrument  men- 
tioned by  Diodoms  Siculu-s,  who  says  that  the 

Striests  and  kings  of  Egypt  bore  a  sceptre  in  the 
brm  of  a  plough.  There  were  two  methods  of 
using  the  very  simple  instrument  here  '*p'*- 
sented— one  being  the  more  ancient,  but  the  form 
of  the  plough  remaining  the  same,  which  was 
that  of  an  Alpha,  with  one  side  shorter  than  the 
other.  As  a  hand-plough,  the  vertex,  or  top  waa 
headed  with  brass  or  inm,  which  the  husband- 
man forced  into  the  ground  with  his  foot  It 
was  then  held  in  this  position,  y ,  and  in  thia 
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it  toa0wnMd,  hf  UMlahabitants  of  6t. 
Kfldm.  Whoi  used  sinnigfat-ploafch,  which 
xnuHt  hnvp  been  su^getitcd  by  the  iiiiprovinneut* 
of  a  later  ace,  the  Sorter  limb  u(  the  Alpha  was 
capped  with  metal,  and  it  was  then  held  in  thia 
■Mtiioik  < ,  M  it  !•  now  used  by  the  people  of 
Ew*Botknl».*  Tkblafttf'rploufh  is  abound 
bvthe  Pinlandan^wiAtlio  addmoa«f»d«nble 
ploughshare. 

We  are  informed  from  Horus  Apollo,  that  the 
Egvptians,  wiahiiig  to  deacribe  the  anti^ty  of 
nSir  origin,  figured  a  faggot,  or  bondleM  p«p7- 
rns,  m  an  emblem  ofthe  itKHl  thoy  first  subsisted 
ou,  when  the  use  of  wheat  waa  yet  unknown 
among  them.  This,  however,  Bruce  affirms 
ta  Iw  the  Emtte,  an  Ethiopian  plaat,  wkieh 
was  enltirated  fn  Egypt,  till  the  geiMnl  ibm 
of  wheat  superseded  it  jls  an  artido  of  food. 
The  stalk  of  thia  herbaceous  plant,  when  boiled, 
kM  the  taste  of  the  best  wheaten  bread  not 

rrfttdj  b«ked»  aiid  if  ate  with  nulk  or  butter, 
whoMsome,  noarlshing,  and  cadly  digoftedi 
This  symbol.  fh<  rcfore.  does  not  prove  that  the 
early  l:lgyptiuus  ate  plants  before  they  di»- 
<wwad  com  or  wheat,  but  only  that  Enaete 
wm  one  of  the  arti(  I<>*<  they  used  for  food,  or 
trikkb ooeadonally  hLi[>(>lied  the  place  of  wheat. 
Xhara  was  luiother  plant  besides  the  Ensete 
whtdl  the  ancient  Egyptians  used  for  food, 
«alled  the  Egyptian  Lotus,  an  aquatic  plant, 
and  a  neeka  or  water  lUj.  **  The  water  JUy," 
says  HeradatiM,  «  grows  In  the  fmmdated  tauDoa 

of^  Egypt.  Tlie  swd  of  the  llower,  which  rc- 
MmbwH  that  of  the  poppy,  they  bake,  and  nruikf; 
into  a  kind  of  bread.  1  hey  also  on  tibe  root  of 
this  plant,  which  is  round,  of  an  agrwalilii  fl»- 
^rour,  and  ahont  the  size  of  an  apple.  This  the 
Egyptians  call  the  lotus."  Theophra^tus  also,  in 
his  History  of  Plants,  lib.  iv.  c.  10.  deacrib«i  the 
manner  in  which  both  the  seeds  and  the  roots  of 
thia  piknt  are  eaten  by  the  Ecyptiam^  and,  after 
Herodotus,  places  its  site  in  ue  inundated  lands 
of  Egypt.  It  is  mentioned  by  Proep<-r  Al|iiriu8 
under  the  name  of  culcas.  It  is  the  nympiuea 
lotaaef  jUnnsus,  and  the  colocaasia  of  Flinv,  who, 
however,  confounds  it  with  theNiloticanelumbo, 
another  species  of  water  lUy  distinct  from  this, 
and  described  by  Thettphrnstu.H  undur  the  epithet 
of  Bean  of  the  Nilotica  nelumbo.  The  inun- 
dutfd  places  near  the  Nile  at  present  produce 
abundance  o£  this  useful  plant,  now  caUed  the 
cdUbw.  Its  root  is  tiie  food  of  a  vast  number  of 
persons  in  the  West  Indies,  and  nart  of  the 
£ast  Indies,  and  in  the  South  dea  Islands. 
It  TSquires  very  little  labour  oa  the  part  of 
tha  cultivator,  and  is  therefore  exactly  the  kind 
«f  plant  mentioned  by  the  Greeks  when  they 
tpeak  (if  lotiH  OH  a  food  prodund  with  Jitilr 
or  no  htbour.  At  all  times  of  the  year  it  has 
broad  green  leaves  in  great  abundance,  and  tha 
voota  are  eat«>  aa  the  heads  of  our  cabbages  are, 
hdhre  the  period  of  the  plant's  flowering. 

What  particular  motif  of  reaping  their  grain 
was  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  we  are 
not  told.  The  dcUe,  howevm-,  or  somedilag 
like  it.  Is  extremely  ancient.  The  oldest  tra- 
ditions mention  the  sickle  of  Saturn,  who  is 
said  to  have  taught  the  people  of  his  time  to 
cultivate  tlie  earth.  The  use  of  the  sickle  doca 
not  neosMvOy  infer  a  knowledge  sf  the  art  of 
worldng  metaJs,  which  in  these 

I  known  to  very  few  nations.    Sicides  might 


V. 


be  made  of  bone  or  wood.  In  Fan^oajr,  at  this 
day,  the  poopls  cut  itmn  Hkdr  ootn  wm  ctrnif 

rib":. 

The  method  of  separating  the  grain,  by  ths 
people  of  Asia  and  Egypt,  in  tin  liays  of  '^]>>^l■'^■, 
was  by  ^reading  out  their  sheaves  upon  a  pie<-« 
of  hard  and  assoodl  groud  in  the  open  air,  and 
driving  oxen  or  other  anitnnls  backward  nnd 
forward  over  the  heap  for  a  long  tinie^  This 
metho<l  was  also  practised  by  the  Greeks  and 
sevend  otlur  ancient  nations.  Others  used  heavj 
plaodksaladc  fldl  of  pegs  and  sharp  pointed  ttnta 
which  they  dragged  over  the  sheaves.  This  method 
is  still  in  use  among  the  Turks.  iElian  says,  that 
in  using  oxen  to  tr«»d  out  the  com,  they  rubbed 
tiw  motttlM  of  the  oxeu  so  onj^yed  with  dmifc  to 
proTcnttlMBBftom  eating.  Olhen  again  hnised 
the  ears  by  means  of  heavy  carriages,  aa  cart*, 
sledges,  &c. ,  as  seems,  ac^rding  to  Varro,  to 
have  been  the  niHtom  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  and  wliich  are  still  uaed  iinr  tha 
same  purpose  in  Gaaeonyand  Itsly.  In  CUnn 
this  work  is  performed  by  a  ben>'y  roller  of 
rough  marble.  All  the  above-mentioned  methods 
are  still  in  use  in  almost  all  hot  countries.  The 
use  of  tlie  flf^J*  unknown  in  ths  Eas^ 
iHisrs  agrtcnltsrs  ust  he|pan> 

Hand  com  mills  were  in  early  use  in  Egypt, 
That  these  were  used  in  I'alestiue  in  the  days  of 
Abraham,  seems  evident  from  tlie  command 
gtvaa  hf  AlNcaham  to  Sarah,  to  knead  thm 
msMiiTCS  of  ilne  meal,  as  f  t  la  difleidt  to  ooo. 

O'ive  how  meal  ronld  be  made  fine  without  the 
line,  of  the  mill.  I'he  proce^a  ot  pounding  grain 
in  a  mortar  is  cxceeoingly  laborious,  and  the 
meal  thus  obtained  mnittaooansb  Buiifhand 
eom  mWm  were  used  in  Flalesflne  at  so  early  a 

period,  MV)  ye;irs  before  the  Exodus,  there  is 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  they  were  then 
uaed  in  Egypt  also.  It  was  the  office  of  slaw 
and  servants  to  turn  these  handmills,  which  were 
common  in  all  parts  of  Fslestine ;  and  In  Lapland 
and  in  Sintland  they  are  called  ijurru.^.  They 
may  be  denominated  the  primeval  mills  ol'  tiiie 
ancient  world,  and  are  still  to  be  found  in  many 
uncivilized  countries.  As  the  employmcBt  ec 
grinding  com  with  these  stones  is  in  the  eaat  the 
exclusive  employment  of  females,  the  ]iractice 
illustrates  the  obi>er>-ation  of  our  I^rd  when 
predicting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem :  "  Tw9 
women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill ;  the  one 
shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  shall  be  lefu" 
We  saw,"  vivH  Dr.  Clarke,  speaking  of  Nas- 
areth,  **  tuio  women  grinding  at  the  mill,  in  a 
maaner  most  forcibly  iUnotntlag  the  nTinff 
above  mentioned.  Tney  were  preparing  flour 
for  our  bread.  The  two  womm,  seated  upon  tha 
tn(>iinil  ii]iposite  each  other,  held  between  them 
two  dat  round  stones.  In  the  centre  of  tlie 
upper  stone  was  a  cavity  for  potiring  in  the 
com,  and  by  the  side  of  this  an  upright  wooden 
handle  tur  muviiig  the  stone.  As  the  «iiM*ration 
begun,  (uie  ul  the  women  with  licr  ri^ht  hand 
pushed  this  handle  to  the  woman  opposite,  wlio 
agun  sent  It  to  her  eoaaptohm,  thos  eoamnnl- 
cafing  n  rotatory  nnd  very  rapid  motion  to  the 
up[M  r  btone,  their  left  hands  being  all  the  while 
employe<l  in  supplying  fresh  corn  as  fast  as  tht 
brail  and  flour  eecaped  Irom  tlie  sides  of  the 
machine."  That  audi  mills  were  uaed  fai  Egypt 
before  the  Kxodnv  i""  clear  frtim  the  last  plagne 
denoiuieed  by  GihI  mjainst  tgypt.  "  All  the 
firM-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt  shaU  die,  from 
the  first>b<vn  of  Pharaoh,  that  sitteth  upon  tha 
to  tha  ftfabten  «f  ttei 
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raiit,  that  is  behind  the  mllL""  The  innintone 
is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job ;  and  IM<mes 
forbids  the  larulitei  to  take  the  upper  or  netho' 
mlErtoiM  in  pledf^e.* 

How,  or  in  what  Ttjannpr  the  EcNTtlant  con- 
▼erti!d  meal  into  bread,  wp  are  uut  told.  Till 
thin  discovery  wan  made,  mankind  may  be  said 
to  hmw9  9ii^ojtd  bat  rarj  inmcrfeetly  Um  miraxk- 
ti0M4Mfgnlik  Ito  eMwnmi  into  tread  la  the 
liighest  step  in  the  art  of  preparing  farinaceous 
food.  Many  nations  of  antiquity  were  long 
IcDorant  of  tnis  art,  and  many  tribes  in  modem 
vbnea  are  equally  aob  Tha  ant  aaode  <^  miiif 
mat  amoi^  lUM  and  bariiaimis  nallaaa*  w««la 
be  by  mixing  it  with  water,  as  the  people  In  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  others,  clo  at  this 
day.  A  further  step  would  be  that  of  boiling  the 
muuiure;  buttliialaaatep  to  wliieliiiiaaytribai 
krre  iwvar  y«t  atlafaMd,  aa  fcdbre  tlie  airfral  of 
our  countrymen  in  the  South  S^a.  Inlands,  the 
natires  were  totaUv  ignorant  of  the  art  of  malcing 
water  to  boiL  The  most  common  use  which 
the  ancients  made  maal  waa  a  kind  of  hastr- 
pudding  boiled  in  earHieo  ressek,  almlbar  to  the 
jfarro  of  the  Italians,  or  our  .S«'Ot«"h  jutrriilqe. 
Meal  thus  prepared  was  the  standing  food  of  the 
ancients,  which  tliey  sometimes  dressed  alone, 
and  sometisaee  witik  animal  fiiod.  when  they 
oaaM  praeore  any.  Tliia  mode  or  using  meal 
Bubsi"»t<>d  very  lou^;,  and  is  still  common  in 
Seutlaud.  It  was  m  use  amongst  the  Romans, 
Greeks,  PersiauH,  and  Carthaginians.  The  an- 
dent  tnhahitaBta  of  tka  Canary  Islanda  were 
•laoiaMnntoftfMafftofmBklnf  Imad.  Tbcy 
ate  their  meal  baked  with  meat  and  butter, 
llie  Indian  tribes  of  North  Americji  make  what 
is  called  tlMir  mpamite  of  Indian  corn,  roasted  in 
tiw  mkm,  pmndad  in  »  wooim  mortar*  and 
Mkad  In  an  aarllMn  wMi  ail  kinda  of 
meat.  From  what  has  now  been  statfd,  it 
would  probably  be  a  long  time  before  the  art  of 
converunf  meal  into  bread  waa  found  oat 
amoiRpit  thoaa  nattana  yrbkh  w«ca  aooa  in  a 
■tela  of  oaaraaratiTa  kartarim* 

tML  in  woaterer  manner  the  conversion  of 
meal  into  bread  was  first  effected,  we  are  cer- 
teln  tlie  practice  was  verj  aadint  in  the  east. 
Wa  ns  told  that  Abcatem  aarvid  u»  hrwid  to 
tlw  Ana  wgrfa  that  appeared  to  Uin  In  the 
plain  of  Mamre.  *  The  manner  of  baking  bread 
at  that  time  was  very  simple.  The  ingredients 
were  only  meal  and  Wlu,  and  pwhaps  a  little 
aalt.  Thair  bmd  waa  not  thick  and  laiiad  as 
mm ia at preaent;  it  waa  what  in  Seripturo  is 
denominated  unleaven*  <I  bread,  a  kind  of  small 
cake,  easUv  broken  with  the  hand,  uud  pat«>n 
without  a  Knife;  hence  the  often  repeated  ]>hra^^ 
vaid  in  Scripture  of  breakimg  ^  6rsad  to  brtak 
hviad*  It  appears,  abo,  that  they  did  not  Imead 
their  dough,  but  baked  it  immediately  before 
they  used  it— «  practice  still  existing  in  several 
countries  A  thin  piece  of  dough  was  laid  on  the 
heartlMtona J  it  waa  then  oorared  19  with  hot 
■fdiea,  and  auowed  to  remain  in  ttat  alate  till  it 
wjLi  jiul^«'d  suffirinntly  haked.  It  was  thus  that 
Sarah  prepared  the  bread  wilich  the  Father  ut 
the  Faithful  set  before  tha  apfds.  Several  of 
tha  Amwican  trikee  itlU  ptapara  their  bread  in 
lha  mma  manner.  Tha  paata  ia  Arat  made; 
tfhen  wrapped  up  in  leaves ;  then  covered  with 
koi  aiheay  and  afterwards  with  live  coals. 
Swnertama  atooaa  anildMUly  hot  an  need  fin- 
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this  purpose.  Ths  practice  of  several  modem 
nations  induoes  tia  to  think  that  they  used,  an- 
ciently, heatad  atoncai>  instead  of  ashea  or  coohu 
In  aome  plaem  «f  Karway  ther  at  this  day  boka 
their  bread  between  two  hollow  flints.  'ITie 
bread  of  the  Arabians  is  a  kind  of  calce,  baktHl 
between  two  stones  very  much  hedted,  or  the 
pasto  ia  laid  upon  ana  hot  atone,  and  than  oorared 
up  with  Hinti  made  wjr  warm.  Tha  tread  of 
the  rirrriMsian  Tartars  is  made  of  the  mral  of 
millet,  kncadi-d  with  water  into  a  very  soft  paste, 
and  then  half-baked  in  eaithen  moulds,  and 
eaten  vary  hot.  Among  many  of  tha  African 
trfhea,  thab-htaad  ia  aafy  meal  kneaded  with  n 
little  water,  which  they  divide  into  small  parts, 
and  bake  on  a  atone,  or  in  an  earthen  pot  on 
the  fire. 

Tha  invention  of  ovena  la  eertainly  varf 
andent.   Thar  are  sicken  of  in  tha  iaya  ar 

Abraham.*  The  honour  of  their  invention  is 
ascril>ed  by  some  to  one  Annus,  an  Egyptian ; 
but  lhay  were  in  all  probability  different  from 
ours,  and  w«>a  a  kind  a/ nortable  bakinf 

pan»,  mada  of  day  or  firttlah  aartn.  They  were 
probably  similar  to  thoi«»  u';ed  by  the  I'lirk**, 
which  are  made  of  clay,  and  resemble  an  in- 
verted tub  or  bell.  The  Turks  beat  them  by 
putting  flra  in  tha  lnl«lir»  and  than  laj  tha 
paste,  farmed  Into  eakai,  an  tta  tapb  Aa  them 
cakes  are  baked,  they  are  successively  removed, 
and  others  put  in  their  room.  Thb  manner  of 
bakinii;  bread  is  tttill  practised  in  the  east. 

WlMn  tha  art  (tf  learcninf  bread  oonunenccd, 
or  how  it  waa  diaeovarad,  la  unknown.  It 
might  be  long  posterior  to  the  art  of  maklajC 
meal  into  bread.  Ther*-  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  its  discovery  was  fortuitous ;  for  the  notion 
of  leavening  bread  ia  net  one  of  ttkoea  that  would 
natorally  suggest  itadf  to  tha  mind  af  man. 
The  world,  as  Goguet  remarks,  was  indeb^jjd  to 
the  economy  of  aome  petwn  for  the  discover^'. 
This  person,  in  order  to  save  a  little  old  doom, 
wauM  Bsix  it  with  tlw  naw,  withovt  fotiaeMU 
lha  ntOlty  of  the  mlxtare.  Ha  woidd  he  very 
much  surprised  t«>  find,  thnt  this  piece  of  old  * 
dough,  so  sour  and  distasteful  of  itself,  rendered 
the  new  bread  much  lighter,  more  palatable, 
and  easier  of  digestion.  Xha  vm  of  karen  i% 
however,  very  andent,  and  waa  known  keAre 
the  time  of  >lohes  ;  for  that  legislator,  when  he 
prescribed  to  the  Israelites  the  manner  of  eating 
the  PanchiU  Lamb,  forbids  them  to  use  leavened 
bread,  lie  also  further  observes,  that  when  the 
IsrafHtm  went  out  af  Egrpt,  they  ate  nnkaTcned 
bread,  baked  in  the  ashei,  be<ause  they  were 
thrust  out  of  Egypt,  and  had  no  time  allowed 
them  to  leaven  tbdr  bfaad. 

No  praetloa  was  so  general  in  andent  tiataaaa 
that  of  roasting  gndn,  and  It  ia  atffl  In  use 
among  Navii|,''e  nations.  (Iriiin  ■i\'as  originally 
used  by  many  in  it.s  natural  state ;  an<l  we  are 
told  by  Pliny  and  others,  that  of  all  the  farin- 
aceoua  plantib  hariey  waa  the  Urat  that  men  fed 
upon.  Tha  graina  of  barley  are  InTolTed  In  a 
c<  rtaiu  husk  or  coat,  from  which  they  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  millstone.  But  the  far  greater 
part  of  savage  nations  in  their  rade  state  knew 
natiidng  of  miDa.  Thay,  therdiDrek  made  nee  at 
Are  aa  the  only  method  they  were  aeqmdnfad 
with  to  detach  the  gruin  from  the  husk.  A 
further  advantage  found  by  this  practice  was, 
that  tha  ftraaelimiuiiealed  an  agraaUa  iavoor 
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totlMfntol  far  whm  half  vmttud,  its  tnste  is 
prHtv  a^ipreeaUe.    In  £tbio|»ia  or  Abyminia, 

Irai.  rll'-r  common!)  <  su  ry  no  other  proviaiouti 
wltii  them  but  parctitMl  barley.  We  md  in 
8<Hptnf»  dMt  Abigail,  tl»e  wife  of  NabiU, 
Btnonf  other  articles  of  prorlsioa,  brouf  ht  five 
in«i.TOr<*«  of  pfurcbed  corn  to  David.  Wh<»n  ia 
;tit<T  ti[iir^  tlifM.'  natioua  came  to  griij<l  ilieir 
grain,  this  method  of  roMiiog  it  was  found  of 
grn*  adnuitaffik  Umi  mettm  of  fire  upon  thf 
gnin  Tvnderea  It  more  easy  to  b**  brui»*»d  and 
stripped  of  its  rouL  i)i<M]oruii  Siruliis  t«ilj  u% 
that  thf*  natives  of  BriUiin  tirst  pressed  th«'  grains 
m%  ni  tliA  mn,  thaa  ponaded  tton  in  a  mortw. 
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bruised 
food.' 

Beftre  men  oonld  malco  a  proper  use  of  grain, 
neal  from  tiie  bnui.   Tbent  mi  be 

llttlr  d.rtiht,  Ij.isvf'i.  rr,  that  fi,r  ^orn.'  tinic  they 
ate  both  together,  as  some  iiniMiU»bed  nations  do 
•tfL  How  ther  separated  the  oo«  from  the 
other,  antiquity  (ums  not  inform  ns.  They  would 
p^rhnpM  endesTuur  at  first  to  pass  their  pound«>d 
i'lWu  tlj!iiiii;h  ri<:\y-i'  >t>'\rs  Tijiiilc  tu'Ic^--  tisirr 
Ijattkets,  or  the  like,  or  perhaps  eveo  by  wimiow- 
illf.  All  these  methods  «re  htill  uasd  by  the 
savages  of  South  America  and  other  parts.  The 
£|Q'ptians  made  their  sieves  of  the  nUments  of 
the  papyrus  jilant,  or  of  the  tenderest  niches. 
The  (ireekn  utied  thejnapyrus  for  the  Kaone  pur- 
poee.  The  ancient  Spaniards  made  theirs  of 
thread.  The  Gauls  were  the  fir^t  who  had  the 
art  to  make  their  nfeves  of  horH«?'s  hair. 

It  li.is  Ix-fU  toujiTtiMvd,  that  Senostris  wan 
the  first  who  divided  Egypt  by  measure  amongift 
hii  autgerts,  and  thai  gave  a  bi^nning  to  tne 
•deiire  of  geometrj'.  Sir  T-^aju-  Newton  ascrifwr* 
fhe  origin  of  geometry  to  Moerist,  the  fifth  from 
SoiMMtris,  confounding  Scaostris  with  Osiris. 
'<  M'leriis''  say^  he,  ^^torpreaenrinf  the  diviaion 
of  Kgypt  into  eqiul  aliBrea  anoDf  Hm  foMHery, 
•«vri>ti-  a  brxik  ot  surveying,  which  gave  a  be- 
ginning to  geoni«tr>%"  But  it  is  |uain  from 
Scrtptltnk  ^tiat  an  exact  division  of  private  landed 
property  ndated  in  Egypt  hefim  the  dnra  o# 
Joseph,  whose  administration  eotmneneea  900 
year«i  bcfuri'  the  prrioj  n.-wlgned  by  Np-n-tnn 
**  And  Joseph  i>ought  all  the  Uind  for  I'haraoh ; 
far  the  Egj'ptians  sold  every  vun  Ua  fidd^  be- 
ttnae  the  nmine  prevailed  over  them,  so  the  land 
herame  FhnraoVs.  And  as  for  the  people  he  re- 
iiin\  rd  tlii'iii  f'":)!  one  i»nd  of  the  IhiviIit  rif  'Pijypt 
even  to  the  other  thereof  Only  the  land  ol  the 
fnlcati  hooffat  he  not,  for  the  priests  had  a  por- 
tion assigned  them  of  Pharaoh,  and  did  eat  tnnr 
portion  which  Pharaoh  j^ave  them;  wherefore 
they  sold  luif  their  lands.  'Ihrn  Joseph  said 
unto  the  people,  IJohold,  I  have  bought  you  this 
day,  and  your  fauida,  for  Pharaoh ;  lo,  here  is 
seed  for  ymi,  arid  y»-  ^hall  sun  tTi»-  land.  And  it 
ahall  oomt  to  ^as^  hi  th*,-  iucreiist.',  that  ye  shall 
give  the  fifth  part  unto  Pharaoh ;  and  four  p.irt.s 
etnlL  be  four  ow%  far  wed  of  the  field,  and  for 
TOQr  |bQ%  and  fardMnn  of  ytrar  honsehoMs,  and 
for  food  for  your  littli-  <>im And  .Tosrph  made 
it  a  law  over  the  land  ot  t^gypt  unto  this  day, 
that  Pharaoh  should  Iiave  the  fifth  part,  except 
the  land  of  the j»ieat«  only,  wbkh  Mcnne  not 
Pharaoh^s.***  we  have  Iwfe  the  deaerlptlon  ot 
a  country  verj- ex arrlv  Hvided  out  Into  private 
property.   If  property  had  not  at  tluit  tune  been 


settled  with  the  mag  mlanlt  metnuee,  Joseph 
woold  haw  had  ne  oooadon  for  employing  the 

troubl»^s*in(«'  *  i|>»-di'-iit  of  truJispIanMii::  ihv  p«o» 
piert!€ipro<'ally  Ironi  one  eudolijgypt  t^*  tiaetfCller* 
He  had  recourse  to  this  espediant  evidntl^  t»  e^ 
cure  the  monarch  in  hia  new  property,  and  ore- 
vent  the  evil  effiKte  of  tiiat  predilection  which 
people  naturally  poMess  for  an  ol.I  j  .itcrnul  inher- 
itjutce.  Tit^e  Wits,  of  course,  a  complete  revolutiott 
in  landed  property,  'llie  whole  of  it  becanwtfw 
kinj{\  and  was  nenceforth  held  of  the  crown, 
by  a  tenure  of  a  fifth  of  its  produce.  The  priest, 
hood,  limvever,  prc-'  rvtd  theirs.  The  very  cir- 
cttiuatance  of  <Mie  fifth  to  be  paid  on  all  lanilad 
property,  suppoeee  that  prlvi^  property  had 

been  wAl  niirmtrly  wtth-d.  In  tne  fnrmrr 
diviNKiu.  tlir  land  had  been  subdivided  between 
thr  kiii^,  the  priests,  and  the  people,  Mch  bavi^ 
thdr  diatinot  and  hereditanr  ahan;  hatlwthia 
naw  aefe  af  Jaeeph,  the  land  ftd  whaBy  Inta  tka 
bands  of  the  kinjj  and  the  prirst^.  Difwiorua 
Sicuios  tells  us,  that  the  land  belonged  to  the 
king,  ths  prtoeta,  and  the  saMiary.  Now,  thou|^ 
this  aoeeunt  paaniagly  osMradieU  that  of 
Moses,  it  will  be  feoad  an  csaaalnatkm,  that 
the  contrarlii  tinii  is  jjot  r»',il.  but  only  iip]>.Hr- 
ent.  It  may  be  presumeil,  that  the  piau  of 
Joseph  in  furmlng  avi  the  land,  to  the  trans- 
planted  proprietors,  upon  the  tenure  of  a  fifth  of 
the  annual  produce,  woold  continue  to  the  reifin 
of  that  king  who  "  I>iii->v  i\ut  Joseph;"  and  it  is 
phuii,  that  this  measure  prodigioualy  tnereaeed 
the  power  of  tlie  crown,  the  evil  effects  of  which 
were  for  a  wliile  counterbalanced  by  the  ret;ula> 
tion.  The  new  monan  h  who  arose  sometime 
utter  the  death  of  Joseph  \\  <nilil  il<>  i M  ry  thing 
in  Ilia  power  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  thai 
stataaman.  He  appears  to  haree  hean  a  deepatfa 
prince,  and  to  have  adnptf^l  n  new  scheme  af 
maiin^ement  suited  to  arbitrary  power.  W<a 
read  of  no  standing  militia  in  Egypt  tUl  ^ 
reign  ot  thia  prinoe  and  his  aiMmaawa>  Tka 
prohahUity  therafaw  la,  that,  Inataad  of  fararfnf 
out  the  landsi  to  the  old  projirirti  i  n.  ;iL;r.  inbJy  to 
the  act  of  Joseph,  he  took  them  away  irom  them, 
establishing  a  standing  militia,  to  whom  he  gave 
tka  famd,  and  to  whom  the  peo|^  haoana  a  hted 
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of  TlHainii,  being  obliged"  to'  persanal  aei  ike 

urul.'P  tbfsf  iirw  fi'Ufl;il(irn'N.  If  t)iis  hf  vnp- 
po««Hl,  i>iodoru<<  and  Mosen  be«-onie  reciniriled— • 
the  one  speaking  of  the  state  of  landed  property 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  Joseph,  the  other  of 
its  state  prior  to  the  time  of  .Tosepb,  and  the 
rh.mpe,  conse<|uenl  on  ihf  l"miiiif,  i-ifcrtt'd  by 
the  regulation  of  that  stutesman.  it  ought  to  lie 
remembsrad  also,  that  M  oHCfl  was  born  abont 
sixty-four  yean  after  the  death  of  Joseph,  and 
fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  l>io- 
donis  Sicnlus !  The  opinion,  therefore,  that 
the  science  of  geometry  orinnated  from  the 
cutting  of  cross  canals  by  BeiuatrlB,  and  Aa 
dividliisf  til*'  large  rTiainp;i5;rn  nmntrv  f>f  Lower 
J  'i;ypt  iuiQ  M^UiU't!  ti«:itis,  appewt  to  be  aiHuitd. 
Hie  reasons  for  making  these  eanah  were  evi- 
dently lo  dt»in  the  ittarwaa  aftlrfi  tal  111^ 

■^■kik^  I*  - M  -aJa>^_A|^_     ^a  Mli'rJ  tUtti  ft 

I  IS  KM  iw  npwue  w  omivaiaoii,  anv  aa'aaniacK 

•  hf^  of  the  Nile  together,  e«j  that  the 
whole  rountry  might  reap  the  advant.ifee  of 
water  communiimtlon  and  c»  irrigation.  But  a 
work  of  thia  nature  is  never  prqfccted  tiU  private 
hnded  property  has  been  well  aettled,  and  tiQ 
an  increase  of  population  has  incrrAsed  th*  ih-- 
mand  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Ground  once 
divided  by  such  canals  was  in  no  danger  of  n 
change  of  Innd-marks,  and  consequeittly  hnd  no 
need  of  future  surveys.  The  moot  probable  cauw. 
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tteefora,  of  the  Inrention  of  geometry  was  the 
ueemdty  of  freqaent  siini-eyi  which  existed  before 
these  (^anait  wtrt:  cut,  when  the  annua]  inunda- 
tion* of  the  Nile  per]>etually  obliteruted  all  Lunl- 
marks. 

The  fertility  of  Egypt  must  hare  been  prodi- 
fious  in  ancient  times,  if  what  Diodonis  Sicu- 
luii  affirms  be  true,  that  in  his  day  it  contained 
thirteen  millions  of  people,  and  had  even  thm 
declined  from  its  former  redundant  population, 
whicit,  be  says,  consisted  beft>re  his  time  of 
KTenteen  milUons.    'ilie  wonder  is  hei|;htened, 
wbm  we  insMi  r  that  with  surh  a  iiumcmui* 
pi  [  nT'tf*-*  *^ —fl'"**]  it  ex|>orted  vaiit  quantitit^ 
of  icraia  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  to  Constan- 
tinople.   Oar  author  states  the  exportation  to 
Home  to  hare  been  twenty  millions  of  bushebt 
of  wbaat,  which  is  equal  to  2,5U),(N^^  quarters. 
Sorh  a  quantity  was  more  than  suliii-ient  to  hare 
sappiiad  the  whole  population  of  Rome,  tluHich 
that  population  should  hare  doubled  the  popu^ 
tion  of  London  in  the  present  day.    The  atnbi- 
faS0f  •f  Cha  itatemrnt  lies  in  the  word  nuxiii, 
mnaiaiad  bmakfU  in  RoLlin.  A  bushei  is  an  Lng- 
lUk  ■■■■are,  eight  of  which  go  to  a  quartar,  and 
fisar     which  make  about  one  boll  Scotch  meaa- 
ore.     Now,  the  Roman  modius,  according  to 
Arbuthnot  and  Adam,  is  equiralent  to  a  peck 
Kngliah,  or  tuily  the  fourth  of  a  bushel.   In  this 
MM,  the  total  quantity  amounts  to  fire  millions 
■f  fcrnhnli  (inatead  of  twenty  million^*),  which 
li  l^uil  to  626,000  quarters,  Knglish  nit-asure, 
or  1,250,000  boils,  annually.    Others  bare  en- 
larfcd  the  Quantity  to  7,140,000  bushels,  by 
takinc  the  Roman  modius  at  near  a  i>eck  and 
a  Imu  ;  but  I  prefer  the  authorities  mentioned 
ihuii  for  the  capacity  of  the  tiuxiitu.  Our 
•atbor  further  saj's,  that  Constantine  ordered 
•  daily  distribution  of  80,000  bushels  of  com, 
wiuch  came  from  Alexandria,  to  be  made  at 
his  new  capital  of  Constantinople.    Here  wp 
bare  buaheU  a^pun  a^  the  transLition  of  nuKlii. 
Bat  the  error  here  is  apparent,  as  no  one  can 
Wiaiva   that   the   newly  founded   capital  re- 
paired a  supply  of  10,000  quiirtepi  of  wheat  for 
Its  daily  consumption,  or  3,120,000  quarters  an- 
■ually.    The  annual  supply  is  stated  in  the 
thirteenth  Kdictof  Ju»tiniaii,  at  8,000,000  modii 
•r  packa,  or  260,C)(X)  quartern,  as  Gibbon  has  ju- 
diooaaly  remarked.     If  Ki;ypt  was  bo  }Mipulou<« 
■n  DiodoruH  Siculus  ha«  affirmed  it  to  have  lieen, 
tha  skill  and  industry  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
■unt  hare  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  ^mtent 
poMaaaors— a  contused  medley  of  Copts,  Turks, 
and  Aralia,  whose  habit.'*  have  never  been  fa- 
▼ourable  to  persevering  labour,  or  agricultund 
pursuits. 

It  is  difficult  to  beliere  what  the  ancients  have 
reported  of  the  fertility  of  certain  countries. 
Herodotus  tells  us,  that  in  Babylonia,  the  S4iil 
produced  200  aodaometimm  .SOO  fold ;  and  I'llny 
•ays,  that  in  Lybia,  a  bushel  of  wheat  produced 
J5<>  for  I.  Vet  Shaw,  a  most  accurate  observer, 
Informs  ua,  that  the  bushel  of  wheat  does  not 
Uiere  iirodtioe  above  10  or  1^  for  1.  He  was  told, 
indaad,  that  cartain  districts  produce  much  more, 
bat  he  asaoroi  os,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  crop 
narer  cornea  to  an  hundred  fold.  Four  hun- 
4nd  atalks  of  wheat  was  sent  to  .\ugustas  from 
Lybiat  all  coming  from  one  grain,  and  fixed 
to  the  aama  rout.  Another  seed  as  produo- 
tirc  was  shown  to  Nero.  Shaw  hims.-lf  saw, 
at  Algiers,  a  seed  of  wheat  which  had  80 
aars,aud  he  speaka  of  another  which  had  I'Ht. 
Rut  these  are  only  extraordinary  instances  of 
what  way  bo  produced  by  particular  saeda,  not  of 


a  whole  crop.  I'here  Is  a  great  di  ITerencc  between 
the  produce  of  a  seed  which  grows  solitary  ia 
a  field,  and  those  which  sprin|r  up  tot^ether  ui  a 
sown  Held.  One  seeil  which  ^rown  al<»tie  will 
prixluce  a  hundred  times  more  than  seeds  that 
are  sown  together  in  great  numlM>ni  in  the  same 
place.  The  stalks  spoken  of  abore  had  probably 
grown  in  some  place  where  they  were  removed 
on  all  sides  from  other  M'eds  or  pliint^f. 

Respecting  the  land  of  Palestine,  we  hare 
abundant  proof  that  agriculture  was  %vell  under- 
stood there  both  by  uie  Canaanites,  its  ancient 
posse^ssors,   and    the    Israeliti's   who  ex(M-lled 
them.     i'his  land  was  originallv  settled,  like 
Ei^j-pt,  by  the  descendants  of  Ham,  who  ap- 
pear to  hare  been  a  cirilized  race  fn>m  the  be- 
fOnning.    I'hat  it  was,  at  an  early  period,  both 
a  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated  country,  is 
evident  from  sacred  history,  and  from  the  vast 
population  it  supported.    In  the  da}**  of  Abra- 
nam,  the  population  was  not  so  f^reat  as  in  after 
times.     The  inland  Cunaunites  seem  to  have 
dwelt  in  cities,  and  cultivated  the  soil,  whilst 
the  Perizzites  seem  to  have  been  a  pastiiral  tribe, 
and  those  who  inhabited  the  sea  coast  applied 
themselves  to  commerce.  Another  tribe  of  Egyp- 
tian descent,  called  I'hilistines,  at  a  very  etirly 
period  seized  the  sea  coast  to  the  south  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  and  on  the  borders  of  the  desert  that  se- 
parated Palestine  from  Egypt.  So  rich  and  fruit- 
ful was  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  it  was  empha- 
tically designated  by  .Moses,  a  land  that  Howed 
with  milk  and  honey— «  land  of  brooks  and 
waters,  of  fountains  and  depths,  that  sprin^r  out 
of  the  ralle^s  and  hills — a  land  of  wheat  and 
barley,  of  vmes,  fign,  and  |)ometjraiiates,  of  oil- 
olive  and  honey— a  land  where  there  is  no  lack 
of  any  thing— a  land  whtsie  roclu  are  iron,  and 
out  of  whose  mountains  thou  nuiyest  dig  brass — 
a  land  wherein  thou  slialt  eat  bread  without 
scarceness,  '    .All  this  the  Israelites  found  to  be 
literally  true.    It  even  Nur]iassed  in  many  |Mirti- 
culara  the  so  much  celebrated  land  of  Egx-pt, 
(>Np«H-ially  in  the  vast  numbers  of  cattle  which  it 
breil,  and  in  the  quantity  and  excellence  of  its 
varied  fruits.    1 1  in  quite  plain  that  the  olives  and 
oil  of  Canaan  exct'eded  those  of  Eg^'pt  in  fulness, 
since  the  tril»es  exjtorted  them  thither ;  and  as 
for  vines,  Ilermlotus  tells  us,  that  in  his  day 
the  Egj.'ptinnH  had  none  ut  all,  but  supj^ilied  the 
vrant  ot  wine  with  a  liquor  made  ot  barley. 
Ralmhakeh  made  no  scruiile  to  style  Palestine 
a  land  of  corn  and  wine,  of  bread  and  vineyards, 
of  oil-oUve  and  honey.     The  wines  of  (iaza, 
Ashkelon,  and  Sarepni,  were  famed  amonf;xt 
the  most  remote  nations,  and  the  wine  of  Beth- 
lehem was  equal,  if  not  Huperi«ir,  to  any  of  the 
others,  while  that  of  LpImuiou,  mentioned  by 
Hosea  the  prophet,  was  no  less  celebrated  for  its 
excellent  flavour. 

Several  circumstances  contributed  to  pro- 
duce a  wonderful  fecundity  in  the  soil  of  the 
Promised  Land,  such  as  the  excellent  temper- 
ature of  the  air,  which  was  seldom  subji-t  te*! 
to  extremes  of  heat  or  cold ;  the  n-giibirity  of  its 
seasons,  especially  those  of  the  former  and  latter 
rains  ;  the  natural  fatm^ss  and  fertility  of  its  soil, 
which  generally  neither  required  manure  nor 
dung,  and  which  could  be  ploughed  with  a  single 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  a  smnll  kind  of  plough,  for 
the  soil  was,  and  still  is,  so  shallow,  that  to  hava 
gone  deep  into  it  would  rather  have  b^mi  inju- 
rious than  otherwise.    The  crops  of  gruin  wei'e 
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produced  twice  a  year,  and  the  quality  of  these 
WBM  90  good,  that  we  are  told  the  bread  of  Jeru- 
Sidein  wuu  pn-fcrred  before  all  other  bread.  The 
tribe  of  Asher  pnnluced  the  beat  corii,  and  in 
greater  quiuitities  than  any  other  trib«>.  Solo- 
mon, we  read,  could  afford  to  send  yearly,  2U,(X)0 
cors,  or  measures  of  wheat,  each  equal  to 
an  English  quarter,  or  32  pecks,  and  a«  maiiy 
measures  of  oil,  each  containing  in  J^nglish 
measure,  75  gallons,  5  pints,  to  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre,  over  and  above  what  went  to  support  the 
inhabitants,  and  what  was  exported  into  other 
countries.  In  the  time  of  Herod  Agrippa,  we 
find  that  the  inhabitants  of  TjTe  luid  Sidun 
were  nourished  by  the  king's  country,  as  in  the 
days  of  Solomon.  Palestine  had  the  greatest 
▼ariety  of  fruit  trees  in  the  highest  perfection, 
which  w«'re  covered  with  a  constiiiit  verdure,  the 
new  buds  always  appearing  on  the  sanip  boughs 
before  the  old  fruit  was  ripe.  Kxcelleut  pickles 
and  sweetmeats  were  made  of  the  superabundant 
buds  of  its  citrons,  oranges,  and  apples  of  pa- 
radise. Its  vines  yielded  grain's,  twice,  and 
•ometimes  three  times  a  year,  of  the  finest  fla- 
vour and  very  large,  great  quantities  of  which 
were  dried  up 'and  preserved  for  uhe,  as  well  as 
figa,  plums,  and  other  fruits.  Its  palm  trees 
and  dates  were  in  great  repute,  and  the  plain 
of  Jericho,  among  other  places,  was  famed  lor 
the  abundance  and  excellence  of  that  fruit.  Hut 
what  gave  the  I'romised  Land  most  celebrity, 
was  the  slirub  which  produc*^!  the  balm  of 
Ciilead,  so  famous  among  the  Greeks,  Uoiuans, 
Egyptians,  and  other  nations.  Sugar  canes 
were  also  cultivated  in  abundance,  and  the 
cotton,  flax,  and  hemp  used  by  the  inhabitants 
were  mo!«tly  of  their  own  manufacture  ajid 
growth,  except  some  of  a  finer  sort  which  was 
bnporUrd  from  Egy^t.  '  So  pregnant  is  the 
Bible  with  proofs  of  the  exuberant  fertility, 
and  the  immense  population  of  the  Promistnl 
Land,  that  nothing  but  a  stntng  bias  to  that 
infidelity  wliicb  c^dls  every  scripture  statement 
in  question,  could  lead  any  to  doubt  of  the  fact, 
merely  because  the  country  now,  under  a  des- 
potic and  oppressive  government,  makes  so  mel- 
ancholy a  hgure.  There  is  no  just  arguing 
from  its  present  to  its  past  state.  Successively 
wasted  and  destroyed  by  the  HomanH — then  by 


given  of  a  blessing  to  their  honest  endearourt  In 
industry,  so  long  as  they  kept  the  law  of  their 
God.'  Not  only  is  the  ancient  fertility  of  Pala- 
tine attested  by  scripture,  and  the  ooncurrinf 

testimony  of  pagan  antiquity,  but  even  by  Julian 
the  Apostate  himself,  who  frequently,  in  his  Epis- 
tles, makes  mention  of  it^  perpetuid  fecuudity,aad 
the  superabundance  and  excellence  of  its  afri- 
cultural  productions,  whether  of  the  garden  or 
the  field.  Besides,  several  modem  travellers,  as 
Dr.  Shaw  and  Dr.  Clarke,  who  have  viewed  it 
under  its  present  doleful  aspect,  tell  us,  that  there 
are  still  such  visible  signs  of  its  natural  richness 
and  fertility,  as  plainly  show,  that  the  want  of 
culture  is  the  nmin,  if  not  the  only,  cause  of 
its  present  poverty  and  barrenness,* 

while  Assyria  was  a  powerful  empire,  'E^STPt 
a  refined  and'  enlightened  kingdom,  and  whlie 
the  Sidonians,  an  industrious  and  commerrial 
people,  were  traventing  in  Hhi{is  the  wide  expuuae 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Greeks,  ignorant  of 
the  most  necessary  arts,  are  said  to  have  fed  on 
acorns.  'I'hese,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  at 
one  time  their  chief  support.  There  was  a  cus- 
tom  in  use  at  .\thens  uf  recalling  the  memory-  of 
the  ages  of  rusticity  and  ignorance,  by  presenting 
to  each  new-married  pair,  on  the  day  of  tbcir 
nuptials,  a  basket  of  acorns  mixed  with  bread. 
The  acorns  eaten  by  the  primitive  Greelts  wm 
not,  however,  those  of  the  coumion  ouk,  whirh 
aire  too  bitter  and  unsubstantial  to  have  fur- 
nished food  for  man  in  any  state,  but  those  of 
the  evergrw^n  oak,  (fu<e  decidrrant,  as  Ovid  *  says, 
patulu  Juvit  arbore.  Hence  it  is  not  so  impro> 
Dable  as  it  might  appear  at  first  sight,  that  tlie 
primitive  Greeks  lived  on  acorns.  Diodorus 
Siculus  tells  us,  that  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Greece  were  aiiM>lute  savages,  going  out  in  small 
parties  to  make  war  on  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
field,  who  kept  them  in  continual  alarm,  and 
«ibliged  them  to  band  together  for  their  mu- 
tual safety.  Iliey  had  not  sagacity  sufficient 
to  distinguish  l>etween  the  wholesome  and 
poisonous  vegetables,  nor  skill  enough  to  lay 
up  and  prrsiTve  the  fruits  of  autumn  for  their 
winter  food.*  The  scholiast,  on  tlje  fourth  Ode 
t)f  Pindar,  describes  the  primitive  state  of  tb« 
Peloponnesian  Gn'<'k»  in  the  following  manner: 
Now  some  have  aflinued  that  the  nymphs 
who  have  ofiiciated  in  the  sa<'rcd  rites  wen 
railed  Melissro.    Of  these  Mnaseas,  of  Putara, 


the  Saracens— then  by  the  Crusjiders — and  now 
under  the  iron  voke  of  Turkish  desindism,  and  [ 
8ubje«t€<l  to  bands  of  plundering  Arabs — is  it  gives  the  following  account:—'  iTiey  prevailed 
possible  to  conceive  that  it  can  now  present  the   upon  men  to  relinquish  the  abominable  prartioe 
  'ance.   of  eating  raw  flehh  tom  from  living  auiimals, 


aspect  of  cultivation,  fertility,  and  abundance, 
wnich  it  formerly  did  ?  The  ancient  possessors 
of  this  once  rich,  populous,  and  happy  land,  were 
a  very  different  people  from  those  who  now  pos- 
sess it.  Secure  of  their  property  and  the  fruit 
of  their  labour,  they  knew  how  to  improve 
every  comer  of  their  land,  and  had  even,  by 
proper  care  and  manure,  made  places,  natu- 
ndly  barren,  yield  much  valuable  produce,  r<i 
that  the  very  rocks,  which  now  appear  bare 
and  sterile,  produceii  corn,  jiulse,  or  pasture, 
being,  by  the  persevering  industry  of  the  p«'o- 
ple,  covered  with  mould,  which,  through  the 
mdolence  of  succeeding  proprietors,  has  been 
suffered  to  be  wiLshinl  away  by  rains  and  storms. 
The  kings  of  Israel  encouraged  every  spivies 
of  agriculture,  l><>th  by  precept  and  exiiinple. 
Above  all,  the  people  had  the  divine  promise 


I  The  leamrd  Dr.  For«ter,  In  n  dlMcrtstion  on  the  fine 
linen  of  FRypt,  ii  of  oiilnU>n  Ihst  it  wu  s  fpocie*  ot  tine 
cotton  duth. 


ating  raw  Hesh  tom  irom  living 
an<l  i>erHua<]ed  them  to  use  the  fruit  of  trees  for 
food.    Melissa,  one  of  them,  having  disooTered 


2  Sec  Dcut.  xxviii.  4—15. 

3  Thote  who  with  a  more  deuilcd  account  of  tbs  < 
mate.  Mil,  nnd  agriculture  of  the  Holy  Land,  may  ( 
suit  the  flr»t  Tolunie  of  KeUnd'i  Palestine,  s  matchleu 
work  of  )t«  ktnil  for  laborioui  reteArch  and  varied  enidU 
tion;  Harmar'i  iiacrod  OtaervaUoni ;  Burder'f  OrJenUl 
Ciutorrt ;  Poxton**  Illustrations  of  Ihe  Gcsjgraphjr,  Ac 
of  Scripture,  especially  of  Palestine;  Micbacha'  OsQ. 
graphical  Inirodurtion  to  hl«  Philo-ophical  Commentsrlcs 
oil  the  Ijiw  of  Mosc«.  wl.orc  they  will  find  an  rlatxtrsite 
and  learned  dii^xorUtiun  on  the  UmiU  of  the  Holy  Laiid; 
tb«  IVavcU  uf  Mr.  Ituckinitliani  in  l})c  tract  ca*t  nf  ihc  Jor- 
<lan,  a  work  well  worth  the  peruial;  and,  finally,  Duik. 
hartltN  1  raveU,  vol.  ii.  who  traviUttl  alrooel  the  wholstrseK 
ironi  Letianon  southward  to  the  Red  Sem.  TIm>»c  two  laM 
worka  arc  of  great  ui>e  in  elucidatiiiR  •crtpturc  Rcn((raphy ; 
for  ai  the  Icrritory  to  the  ea^l  of  the  Jordan,  wjiidi  < 
brace*  the  country  ffrantcil  tn  the  half  iril)C  of  T' 
and  thoio  of  (»ad  and  Heulien,  had  nrver  l>eoo 
by  prior  Kuropcnn  trarellem,  it  nuy  lx>  ju»tly  oaid  that  till 
these  appeareil  but  half  of  PaloiUue  wai  known. 

4  MrLUD.  hb.  t.  lOJ-i;.  5  Diud.  Sic.  lib.  L 
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>B»-hltfi^  «to  Ae  hoii«y-«inaiB»  niof led  the 
honey  with  water  for  drink,  anil  taught  the 
uCher  nymphs  to  use  thi*  baine  bcveraife.  She 
called  Im'«>h  AIeli<«sse,  from  hi-r  own  iinme,  and 
bestowed  much  care  on  the  management  of  them. 
These  things,'  Hays  he,  '  happened  in  Pehipun- 
iK'sus,  nor  i-*  the  tonipl'-  t>t"  (  irrs  honuiired 
wilkout  iiymubsi,  becau"«f  they  rirst  iMjinted  out 
the  mode  of  living  un  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
wad  put  an  cod  (otbe  bwbMnNM  pfmctice  of  feed- 
inf  on  hnman  AmIl*  The  aune  ladies  too, 
from  n  s<-iiHt>  of  deeenoji  ImveiitedganiicDtainade 
of  the  bark  of  trees." 

The  first  hordes  who  migrated  tD  Greece  found 
it,  like  most  other  cotintriis  when  newly  disoov. 
•red,  oorered  with  woods,  and  {nhablted  eddy 
by  wild  beasts.  They  Iv.ul,  thrri-foro,  to  clf.ir 
toe  former,  and  extlrpati-  tbi»  latter,  before  the 
country  eoold  be  rfurlirrd  a  safe  or  healthy 
ab«Mle.  These  are  difficulties  with  which  all 
new  »fttli?rs  in  n  prior  iminhnbitMl  country  have 
tocontend.  The  t",il)nlms(]r  m \  t  ii<il":;i;  al  jhtIihI 
of  Grecian  history  1.4  liiied,  of  courvc,  with  ttie  ex- 
ploits of  the  early  heroes  against  the  animab  of 
the  forest-*,  as  liont,  wild  hulls,  an'1  fn'inM" 
biMTH.  What  triidi'd  lor  a  long  time  to  iniiM-dt: 
the  civilization  of  the  Greeks  ^vas,  the  constant 
change  of  inhabitanti,  and  the  uuccewive  con- 
tevts  of  original  eeUlere  with  new  emtyranla. 
Of  these  enugrant"?,  some  raiiie  by  land  from  the 
north ;  some  by  »r!a  from  the  <  M'.t  or  south  : 
•ome  mingled  amicably  with  ilif  uMer  posses- 
•ors;  other*  aobdued  or  enelled  them.  The 
rieh  valee,  eaeh  w  theee  of  JknUki,  TtMsealY, 
«nd  Arjxo'?,  which,  without  cultivation,  would 
be  exceileut  pasture  tor  cattle,  were  the  coveted 
lettltliries,  and  th(?se  were  alwKfB  diangiiig  \Hts- 
Mssors.  Of  the  expelled,  aooM  wandered  in 
qnest  of  uno4-cupied  vab's  or  in  tikefr  turn  drore 
out  the  inhabitants  of  the  tract  they  came  to. 
Others,  betaking  theniMclves  to  the  ueighbouring 
snattntaina,  harassed  the  new  settlers,  and  some- 
times recovered  their  old  settlement  in  the  vale- 
When  any  of  them  almndoned  their  prij^tine 
abode,  they  did  it  with  lirth-  ri  t^T'  t,  thinking;, 
Thncydides  remarlcs,  that  a  livelihood  mi^ht  be 
obtained  any  where,  and  anxions  for  noChinf 
more;  for  being  always  uncertain  when  a  more 
powerful  tribe  would  claim  their  territory,  they 
nad  little  encouragement  to  build,  or  plant,  or 
proride  in  any  way  further  than  for  pre^-nt 
need.  Another  elTcumetanee  which  long  oper- 
ated as  a  bar  to  jdl  settled  habits  and  agricul- 
tural pursuits  among  the  Greeks  mis,  the  love 
and  practice  of  piracy.  The  grtnit  extent  of  sea- 
cottst  wUch  the  ootuktrr  embraced,  the  innum- 
erable harbours  along'  its  winding  and  di^eply 
Indented  sliures,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  ama- 
cent  sea,  where  hmall  islands  were  so  thickly 
studded  on  its  surface,  that  the  InhiMCants  of 
these  and  the  neighbouring  shorn  were  marln- 
ers  by  necessity,  rendered  the  Greeks  a  roving, 
restless,  piratical  people.  Cattle,  as  the  uiu- 
obvious  meims  of  suoslstence,  were  first  the 
object  of  plunder.  Afterwards,  when  the  in- 
habit I'lts  of  certain  |>arts  bad  by  dc^ees  settled 
to  ai;ri -iillure,  men,  womeji,  aud  child rrn  m-re 
bought  for  slaTc* ;  and  water  exjM'diliniis  w  ere 
aoon  found  to  be  most  advantageous  for  carrj'ing 
oif  the  spolL  Also,  even  in  their  most  barbaivus 
state,  the  G reeks  became  acanainted  with  the 
value  of  the  precious  metuls ;  lor  the  Phenician.H, 
whose  industry,  ingenuity,  and  adventurous 
spirit  of  commerce  l«d  them  early  to  explore  the 
nrtheet  ahorea  of  tiM  Meditemnean,  and  even 
to  tUk  the  dangen  of  dw  ocean  beyond,  die- 


eovered  mince  ef  goM  and  dMit  hi  asoM  of  Od 

isles  of  tb?  JEgeaii,  and  on  Its  northern  coast. 
They  formed  establiiihments  in  several  of  the 
inlands;  and  Thasos,  which,  having  similar 
mines,  lay  conveniently  also  for  communication 
with  the  meet  productive  mfaiea  of  the  conti- 
nent, became  the  seat  of  their  principal  factory 
Lu  the  days  of  Cadmus,  'llios  ^vas  offered  the 
most  powerful  incentive  to  piracy  in  a  sea  whose 
innumerable  islands  and  ports  afforded  aingular 
opportunity  fbr  the  pracnee.  It  was  also  en- 
courajred  by  the  Phetiicians  themMclves,  who 
frequently  enticed  the  uiiRUspecting  inhabitHiits 
of  a  sea-poi^  on  Mhip-board,  carried  them  off  caj^ 
tive,  and  sold  them  in  the  market  of  Sidoa» 
pretty  much  as  onr  modem  dave  dealers  do  on 
t!ii'  tniiNt  of  ( Miineju  So  f;ir  were  the  Gred^s 
from  thinking  piracy  either  mean  or  degrad- 
ing, that  the  living  by  plunder,  whether  on  land 
or  sea,  gave  a  high  reputation  for  bravery  and 
spirit.  Piracy  was  not  confined  to  small  bands 
of  imtl;i\v'i;  the  most  p«i\MTfii)  conimuniti<>s 
titted  out  expeditions,  took  what  ships  they  met, 
and  often  rU  upon  the  villages  on  the  eeest, 
hilled  the  men,  and  carried  nway  the  women  and 
gooiLi  to  their  ships.  "  The  atn  i.  ut  Greek;*," 
says  Strnbo,  "  were  generally  addicted  to  spoil, 
and  covetous  of  otlur  people's  poeecssioiis  for 
want  of  good  land  at  liome?^  **  To  this  day," 
vuys  Tin;  yfH  h-i,  wlio  lived  I'.bout  the  time  of  the 
i'clininiiiKM.ui  war.  '*  the  customs  that  prevail 
among  great  part  of  the  Greeks  are  of  the  old 
stamp,  {that  is,  love  of  plunder)  as  among  the 
Locn,  OMt%  ib»  iEtolians,  tfw  Acamanians, 
and  the  inhd»ltants  of  the  bordering  coasts  of 
Kpinis.**  This  state  of  things  continued  till  the 
reign  of  the  celebrated  Minos,  king  and  legisla- 
tor of  Crete.  Thia  able  prince  kept  a  strong 
fleet  of  armed  vtsseb  in  constant  aetlvitj^, 
iisT'iinst  thusi*  pirates  who  infected  the  JK- 
^ean  sea,  and  conducted  his  measures  with 
i>uch  vigour  and  judgment,  tiiat  he  established 
security  throughout  every  part  of  the  Grecian 
seas,  "before  the  age  of  this  prince,  as  we  are 
;i-Mired  by  Thucydides,  such  bad  been  the  ex- 
cesses of  piracr,  that  all  the  shores  both  of  the 
continent  and  islanda  of  Greece  were  nearly  de- 
serted ;  the  ground  was  cnltivatfd  oiilv  at  a  ne- 
cure  distance  from  the  sea,  and  llu  re  only,  ttiwns 
and  villages  were  to  be  found.  The  evil  wr.s, 
ho\vever,  no  sooner  repressed  than  the  active 
spirit  of  the  Greeks  led  them  again  to  the  coast; 
the  most  commodiouH  hiivcus  were  oeciijiied ; 
the  spirit  of  adventure  and  industry,  formerly 
excited  in  robbery,  was  turned  to  commerce ; 
and  aa  wealth  Incnased,  towns  were  fortified* 
so  as  to  eecine  them  against  the  miewal  of  for> 
ni  .  i'vil>.  Rut  this  sidufarj' state  of  thinrjs  w.is 
changed  by  the  death  of  Milium  and  the  dis-scn- 
sions  in  Crete;  and  the  people  reverted  to  nearly 
their  former  condition,  till  considerably  after 
the  epoch  of  the  IVtijan  war.    Itobln-ry  by  land, 

ami  jtirai'v  hv  s;';i,  In  i  au.i'  ;i:;:iiu  1  oininnii.    1  Jieru 

was  uo  security  for  properu*  uu  either  clement. 
*<  AH  the  faihaMtanta  of  Greece,"  aaya  Thuqr- 
dides,  "  went  then  constantly  armwl,  because 
thi  ir  dwellings  were  not  fortified  ;  neither  was 
tiiere  a  safe  communication  or  iiciceaUa  inter* 
course  between  one  tribe  and  another." 

We  have  a  lively  portraiture  of  Oo  koiband. 
man's  life  in  two  of  the  lar'.:e"«t  and  most  fruit- 
ful districu  of  Thessaly,  given  by  Xenophou  in 
the  Anabaaia.'  It  oceora  la  the  deecriptfoa  of 
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an  ent«rtidllBienl  given  by  tho  Greek  army 
whik>  encamptd  atCotyura,  tu  theai||ktBn  of 

C»irylJ4S,  prince  of  the  l'aphla<t;«)niall».  AnMM^ 
both  (ir.  i  ks  uiul  harl>ari:ms,  as  among  the  Ori- 
eatalii  at  this  day,  th»>  int-al  \v;i.<«  commonly  ttuo- 
ceeded  by  danoe*  and  [>.iQtun)ii!i<>fi.  After  a  jtan- 
tomimic  dance,  ptrlonufd  to  the  mosio  ol  the 
flutt:  by  two  Thracians,  in  the  manner  of  their 
countrj',  armed  a«  targ«'ttci>.  -mne  Alni.ms 
and  Mcfneteiy  PMplc  of  the  liuuthern  and  nur- 
tbcrn  border*  or  Tnesmlv,  stepped  fbrwanl,  and, 
in  the  full  amioiir  of  tlio  |ihalaox,  exhibited  u 
dance,  calle<l  the  C'arpifau  dance.  The  manner 
of  it.  Bays  Xenoohun,  was  thin:  1  lutc<*  pluy- 
inf»  ana  time  being  obeerved  in  all  motionit, 
one  adranoet  as  a  Iradiandnian :  froimdlnK  his 
arms,  he  sows  and  drives  lii-<  «>x<  rt,  oftpii  lookini; 
round  him  as  in  tear.  Anothi-r  ii(ij»ioiu:he*  jis 
a  robber:  the  husbandman  seeing  hiiu,  runs  to 
his  arms,  and  »  combat  ensoee.  The  robl>er 
prevaiU,  binds  tiie  husbandman,  and  drirea  off 
th«'  rattle.  Then  the  datu  is  varied  ;  thr  lius- 
bandmuii  is  victoriuus,  biuil.'i  the  rubb«>r'N  hands* 
brill nd  him,  yokes  him  with  the  oxrn,  imd 
drives  off  altogether."  Tho  Magnetes  inhabited 
the  dales  of  PeUon,  along  the  aea  shore,  and  the 
northern  bank  of  the  I't  iu  under  the  heights 
itf  Olympus,  oppoiiite  ^lacedonia.  The  ^llnians 
held  the  upper  part  of  the  Sperchiusand  the 
northern  borders  of  muiuit  CEta,  to  the  bound- 
aries of  TT-'tolla.  They  boanted  the  purest  blno<I 
of  Grecian  race.  Nt  ithrr  this  proud  claim, 
however,  nor  thrir  title  to  support  from  the 
Themalian  eonfederary,  nor  the  vakmr  and  skill 
in  arm"*  of  every  husbamlman  amon;:  them,  ex- 
ercl»e»l  ia  the  daily  cure  and  |(r<>li  <  tioii  of  his 
cattlf  and  corn,  nor  the  stivn^^tij  of  tln  ir  highland 
fastnesses,  availed  them  in  the  end.  Among 
the  wars  of  tlielr  more  powerful  neighbours  on 
tfu<  wi'st,  namely,  the  J'trtlian^.  Acani.mians, 
wnd  Epirots,  the  -.l-liiiun-*,  according  to  Strubo,  • 
were  rxtiruated.  Of  their  neighbours  on  the 
aoutliem  side  of  mount  (£ta»  the  Dorians,  a 
remnant  just  snffieed  to  keep  the  name  from 
parfshing.  In  tin-  n-nt  of  Greece,  us  in  Lnronia, 
£Ua,  ana  Aitica,  uc.,  the  situation  of  the  culti- 
vator wan  inde«Mi  less  unfoTtonate,  but  tj  no 
means  comfortable  or  aaenre* 

Under  these  drcnmstancea  the  early  addic- 
tion i  f  the  (Mwks  to  piracy — their  loose,  roving, 
and  unsettled  lite — the  insecurity  of  property — 
and  the  uncertain  remuneration  for  agricultural 
labour — husbiitidrj' could  not  jtossibly  (lourish ; 
and  it  was  therefore  never  a  public  purHuit,  or 
a  theme  of  iliscussiDri  among  Greek  writers. 
The  writings  of  their  old  jHicts  were  all  aduptcil 
to  the  maritima  taste  of  the  people ;  and  con- 
tinued to  be  so  whilst  the  dcmocratical  and 
nioNt  lit/mry  state  in  Greece  pn  served  mari- 
time sovereiicntv,  an<l  com|M-llc  -1  iis  allies  to 
furnish  sbipe  of  war,  to  aaaist  in  maintaining 
that  naval  snpremaey.  In  none  of  the  Gredan 
statiw  was  agriculture  of  such  importance  as  to 
exercise  much  intluence  on  manuei*s  or  liter- 
ature; and  in  no  part  of  the  coiuitr}-  were  the 
people  ever  removed  so  distant  from  the  capital 
as  to  Imbibe  a  predilection  for  hn^andry.  In 
Thessaly  anrl  Lace(!irmrn,  r.<,'rirjdture  was  cnn- 
t)iderp<l  a  (le^radini:  employment,  and  its  cares 
were  eommitie.l  to  sluvci.  The extcnslTa Tilley 
of  Bcrotiiw  with  its  conterminona  vales,  were 
allefi  dsaoiated  by  fiooda.  On  the  amul  but 
haautlflil  Idea  of  the  JEgean  and  Ionian  Seas, 
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farms  of  any  considerable  ^^7.e  could  .^^reIy 
be  laid  down.  Central  rcloponnesu%  with  ita 
roonntalnona  and  barren  sail,  waa  llttad  only  Ibr 

pasturage. 

As  p:utturage  generally  precedin  tillage,  »o  we 
see  in  llomo^  time,  that  cattle,  in  the  scarcity 
or  non-ezisteooe  of  mooev,  conatituted  the  usual 
standard  of  vahm.  The  golden  armour  of  Glanena 

was,  we  are  told,  valued  at  a  hundred  oxen  ;  this 
brazen  armour  of  Diomede  at  nine  cxen ;  tho 
tripod,  th-  first  prize  foT  Wieallin^  at  the  funeral 
of  Patroclus,  at  twelve  oacni  ud  the  Remain 
slave,  the  second  prize,  at  four  exen.  When 
Lumens,  in  the  Odyssey,  would  cmvey  an  idea 
of  the  opulence  of  his  masteT  Ulysses,  he  dot*a 
not  speak  of  the  extent  of  his  lands,  or  of  (he 

Suantity  of  his  moveables,  but  of  his  tierds  and 
(K'ks  only.  The  same  mode  of  estimating  tho 
I  ::ri  ii  ut'ss  aind  wealth  of  Job  is  used  1  y  tli.  sacred 
penman.  Commerce  v<>ms  to  have  been  enlirelv 
conducted  by  barter  ,  lor  we  have  in  the  Ilia^ 
a  de^crijition  of  a  supply  of  wiUO  brought  tO  th« 
Grecian  camp,  where 

Eseh,  jaewchsagStpwyottleaM  trea«uret  gsve, 
flemalfn»arlrai^aadsooMaa  ox  or  Mjai>e. 

fsptt  h.  vlL  AB^  9, 

Tbongh  the  peninsula  of  Attica  enjoyed  the 

fmrest  atmosphere  and  the  clearest  sky,  and  its 
engtheninl  summer  was  gilded  by  the  brightest 
beams  of  the  sun,  yet  i(s  soil  w<l«  metallic  and 
barren.  The  excestiive  ine<|ualities  in  its  sur- 
face, rendered  a^icultninl  uperatlena  dlAndt 
and  dangerous.  The  streams  were  ovcrflov*  ine 
torrents,  which  stripjicd  the  «fil,  leaving  noiliing 
but  a  light  sand,  on  which  grain  could  scarcely 
grow.  Barley  waa  the  only jprain  that  was  pro- 
duced in  plenty.  Tha'littaUlattIa  were,  thera- 
fore,  under  tlii-  ronstant  necessity  of  pnn  ha^ing 
other  grain  from  .strangers,  and  often  irtmi  their 
enemies.  The  soil  of  Attica,  however,  was  f»- 
Tourabla  on  ita  northam  bsaa  for  the  cultiv»> 
tton  of  vines  and  oUves.  Evan  the  summits  of 
its  most  •■levated  mountains  were  covernl  with 
evergreen  oaks  and  cypres«4e»,  and  esjiecialiy 
with  those  pvramidul  tir>t  which  are  and  ever 
will  be  the  chief  embellishment  of  a  Grecian 
landscape.  The  soil,  moreover,  abounded  in 
saline  springs  and  bitter  jdants.  and  was 
consequently  more  adapted  lor  rearing  goats, 
than  luiy  other  animals.  Hence,  at  one  time, 
the  fourtii  part  of  the  population  of  AtticA 
exihtcil  Ktdcly  by  their  flocks,  and  in  the  days  of 
Si  don,  the  g«>at-herds  wi  re  more  numerous  ihan 
the  labourers.  Agriculture  did  not  at  hr«t 
extend  beyond  those  valleys  which  were  well 
watered,  but  industry,  afterwar<ls  excited  by 
necessity,  converted  the  very  sides  (if  the  moiin- 
tains  into  plantations  and  gardens.  ISuIwark** 
of  masonry  were  constructed  there  to  preserve 
the  aoll  Iran  being  washed  awav  by  tho  Im- 
petuous rains  and  torrents,  and  the  activity  of 
vegetation  was  fre<|uently  promoted  by  artiticial 
showers.  This  imioful  idnd  of  labour  gave 
employmeni  to  multibulea  of  mercenaries  and 
slaves.  But  the  exercise  of  agriculture,  alight 
as  it  might  he,  lerminated  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  I\loponnc»ian  v.-ar.  The  country 
being  left  wholly  unpeopled  by  the  injudicious 
iH>Iicy  of  Pcrklc%  waa  annually  wasted  by  tho 
Hpnrtan  aratea,  and  the  Ihrmers  wore  Ihrred  to 
m-ek  refuge  within  (he  walls  «if  AtheuH.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  age  of  IVrii  h-s,  the  Athentan:^ 
pos<<eHsed  ornamented  villas  in  the  country,  but 
they  always  returned  to  the  city  In  the  evening. 
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We  «lo  not  rmi  lint,  In  ikie  early  p«rlodH  of  the 
republic,  th«  great  mcu,  an  Miltiades,  'ITiemi*- 
teciea»  and  Aristid*?*,  were  farmers;  and  the 
ftcnwsof  Its  latter  ages,  as  Iphlcratca  and  Ti- 
niothpu<«,  ch<Mie  tbdr  retroala  in  TbnM,  Uw  Islra 
of  the  jEjjean,  or  the  edaat  ef  lonte.  It  fa  an 
old  remark  of  Ilprodotus.  when  relatirjg  the 
ooostant  supriority  of  his  Grroian  couutrj-men 
over  the  infiHbitants  of  the  Assyrian  ralea,  that 
It  has  not  l>«>en  given  by  the  fodtt  to  one  and 
the  fame  country  to  produce  tWh  crops  and 
w:ii  lik.'  ini'ii. 

With  all  the  mdcueis  of  the  early  Greeics,  the 
iaaperfectlen  of  tiieir  gliTennnent,  the  conse- 
quent in<w»rurlty  of  property,  and  their  early  and 
long  continued  addiction  to  piracy,  greater  ad- 
Tances  had  been  made  in  Homer's  daya,  in  many 
-  «rtt  conducive  to  oonveniency  and  d^nce  of  11  v- 
lof,  than  might  have  been  expeeted.  The  practice 
of  agriculture,  thoneh  limited,  was  carried  on  with 
regularity.  Cicero,  in  his  trt-atise  l)c  Smectute, 
SByti  that  Iledod  in  his  p<x'm  on  husbandry 
aevar  mentions  manure,  but  Homer  expresidy 
ipeeki  of  dunging  land,  as  well  u»  of  ploughing, 
sowing,  retipiiiii;  corn,  and  nmwini,'  ktiinx.  The 
culture  of  the  vine  wiis  als«)  well  underntood, 
and  the  of  wine  carried  on  by  the  dif- 

fttent  pittMmm,  with  nuioh  attention  and 
knov^edge.  This  ts  dear  from  several  drenm- 
Btiuict",  ni.  ntioncd  hy  Homer,  particularly  the 
t^e  to  which  wines  wcr«  kept.  Nestor  pro- 
dnead  iMnne  OS  a aaertftce  eleven  years  ol<i.  Oil 
from  the  olive  was  in  nac^  but  the  culture  of 
that  tree  does  not  seem  to  Inve  ben  catensive. 

Hi»mcr  irs  the  m«J«t  ancient  .author  who  has 
tpokan  expressly  of  gardens.  He  acquaints  ua 
with  the  various  sorts  of  trees  and  pLuits,  which 
were  then  known  and  cultivated,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  gardens  were  disposed^  In 
his  deerriptinn  ot  the  garden  of  Alcinous,  king 
•f  Phmicia,  we  have,  first,  its  size,  four  acres, 
as  trandaftsd  by  Pope;  next,  its  divisions,  wliich 
nrr  till  e  ..ia  »f «hiirdj  a  -rliMjirdi  and  ■  liitrlirn 
gardcu. 

oaca  aan* 

ChMtstha|iAMaip«9UK»nrteiOeii ' 
VhMS  atenas  dflfcodcd  In  knAflunt  •Uw  I 
Four  aerat  ms  the  aUMtsd  ipaoe  of  ground, 
Feno'd  with  a  gresa  endowre  all  around : 
Tdl  thriving  trees  confeuM  the  fruitful  mould ; 
The  red'nioR  apple  ripeiu  here  to  gold ; 

the  blue  ti>c  wiin  luwious  juice  o'erflow*, 
With  d«;;«cr  rcJ  the  fuU  pomegranate  growi; 
The  branch  here  bends  beneath  tlie  wd^hgr  pair. 
And  verdant  olive*  flourish  round  theysST} 
The  balmy  tpirit  of  the  wwU-rn  gale 
Eternal  l>rcatll^■^  oil  fruit~  untaught  to  fail ; 
Each  (1r(i;i\iin8  [x  ar  :i  I'lUowing  pear  UipipUeS; 
On  aj'Vik-,  apjiU-i!  i  (igi  on  figi  arUe ; 
llM  lame  mild  louoa  givaa  the  bkamu  to  btow, 
Xbsbadtto  hudMtSBd  tbefkallitoiioia 

viHEY  A  an. 

Here  oiderM  %  ine«  In  equal  ranks  appear 
With  all  the  united  iaboun  of  the  year  ; 
Some  to  unkiod  (lie  fertile  brancbet  run, 
Some  dry  the  black'ning  diMter*  in  the  niaj 

Other*  to  trtail  the  liquKi  liarvot  jam, 
The  fi>:iiiiiiii<  prcKv-s  gru-iii  with  iJm. ni*  tif  wine; 
Here  .irc  the  viiipi  in  cArl)  ili  ucr  I'.ricned, 
Here  Kr.ijx.'^  (lifC<»l«urM  on  ti  e  sai)n\  nUe, 

And  there  la  autuma'a  ncbett  yutyie  djred. 

SXTCHKH-OAftBSV; 

Beds  of  all  various  bcitw.  CBr  ever  giecn, 
la  lionitBouf  eidcc  tsnBUMtP  tbe  Msaei 


j     i  w  »  pWnti-ouj  fo  ititain*  the  whole  prrwpect  crowii'4( 
]     Thii  thrnuijh  Uie  garOt'ii  Icad«  if»  ftieaiiu  around* 
^  ^iti  each  plant,  auU  wati-r-  all  ihe  titouod  ; 
Whil>t  tliat  in  pii>es  bvtjealli  Uu-  i^lace  flow*. 
And  theme  il»  current  on  the  town  bc»towt  j 
I'o  various  use  their  various  streams  Utey  bring,  &c. 

From  the  dflseriptiaaaftha  orchard,  the  trees  do 
not  appear  to  liaTe  been  eenfrnedly  planted,  b«t 

in  a  line.  Honu  r  um's  the  term  iix*""*.  inMead 
of  ttitrH,  in  dcikcrihin^'  these  gardens.  Isow, 
the  former  tenn  comes  from  9tx*f'  '^vhlch  sig- 
nifies plants  ranged  with  ranmetry  and  order. 
Respecting  the  kitchen-garden.  Homer  gives  us 
to  understand  ttiat  the  pulse  and  roots  wnv 
ranged  in  different  beds  or  eomi  artments,  and 
the  aoiioliast  explains  the  terms  used  by  Homer, 
as  meaning  plants  ranged  in  order.  It  is  dear, 
also,  fiinn  this  picture,  that  the  Grcelu  then 
knew  how  to  cundiut  and  distribute  nmnii||f 
water  in  their  gardens.  The  description,  how> 
ever,  shows  the  digiit  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  gardening  had  arrived.  NolJiinp  hnt 
fruit  trees  or  useful  plants  are  mentiuut  d  ;  iiu 
mention  Is  made  of  elm,  of  beech,  of  plane,  or 
of  any  other  trtm,  which  in  succeeding  times 
hare  consUtutad  um  omament  and  beauty  of 
pardcns  ; — no  covered  walks^no  groves— no  ter- 
ratu's — no  dowers— no  parterres.  There  is  no 
evidence  here  of  the  design  and  arrangement  of 
a  royal  garden,  such  as  may  be  met  with  in 
modem  times,  or  sndi  aa  are  cosamon  In  oar 
country.  In  the  orchard  the  only  fruits  inen- 
tiune<i  are  oliv«'8,  pears,  ajiples,  pomegranates, 
and  figs.  Despreaux  and  Ooguet  liave  imagin«| 
oranges  to  be  meant  by  the  phrase  MiiAiw  ayAo^ 
ao^TM,  fruits  glittering  to  tight,  Bnt  It  Is  WeH 
known  that  the  oran^'c.  with  many  other  of  the 
more  delicate  fruits  of  Asiia,  were  unknown,  or 
at  l^t  uDprodiiced  in  Greece,  for  ages  aAer  the 
time  of  UooBcr.  Th^  a^le  is  stiH  aonunon  In 
Greece,  and  mlled  MsXm  still ;  but  an  orange  is 

called  "Sa^avrii. 

Whatever  improvements  might  be  made  in 
agriculture  among  the  Orsoka»  after  the  days  of 
Hesiod  and  Homo*,  it  never,  at  any  period,  at- 
tained that  d^ee  of  perfection  which  it  did 
among  the  Romans.  The  aiK  icnt  mode  of  Ulb 
in  Italy  was  quite  ditfercnt  from  that  of  the 
Greeks.  It  was  almost  entirely  rursl;  and,  witk 
the  exce]»tioii  perhaps  of  the  Etruscans  or  the 
people  ot  ("unuc,  none  of  the  Italian  states  were 
111  any  degree  maritime  or  commercial,  'i'he 
soil,  climate,  and  situation  of  Italy  were  highly 
favourable  to  the  practice  of  every  epedea  af 
ftgricTiUnro,  Where  the  t'ronnd  wa.«t  mo^t  de- 
pressed and  mnrsliy,  the  nicudows  were  stretched 
out  for  the  pai<turag*-  of  cattle.  In  the  levd 
country,  the  rich  arable  landsi  such  as  tha 
Campanian  phuns,  sjilandsd  in  Tsst  tracts^  nid 
produced  a  profusion  of  frtiifs  of  every  kind, 
while  on  the  acclivities  where  the  skirls  of  the 
moontaino  bopm  to  break  out  into  little  hills  mii 
mtlaaioMtliaalhra  and  Tina  baafcad  on  ooOa 
nuned  ibr  M essapln  oil,  and  fer  wines,  whim 
very  namPH  cheer  and  revive  the  soul.  Timber 
of  diversified  kinds,  and  of  every  growth  and 
ibe^  were  produced  on  the  Alpine  slopes,  and 
<•  both  liaes  of  the  central  ApannineSj  whilst 
nnmborless  streams,  deftcending  from  belli  ranges, 
watered  the  fields,  ^laddi  ncd  the  pasture?,  and 
moiatened  the  meads  to  the  very  brinJc  of  the 
sea  shore. 

Italy  may  be  divided  into  four  r^ions,  which, 
like  the  sister  Naiads  of  Ovid,  though  possessing 
the  common  fcaturcn  of  one  family,  jit  iiSW 
eafib  a  dlstiacUte  peouUarlty  of  fitca  i 
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FaeiM  non  omnibus  uiui 
e>sc  Hnronjin, 

The  first  and  most  northfTti  Is  the  vale  of  the 
1*0,  bouodtid  by  the  Alps  on  the  north  mad 
,aorth-west,  by  the  Apenoines  on  the  wutii,  and 
<fa  the  east  bv  the  Adriatic.  This  ,!ivfri -r  ,  f 
eonntry  extends  nearly  800  mllL-i*  in  len^iii,  by 
15(1,  iis  jjr«»ate«t  breadth.  'Ihe  second  is  the 
tract  euclui>ed  by  the  ApcnaioM,  Mid  •mbfaeini' 
the  pupal  and  Tuscan  statM.  The  third  con- 
tains the  Campanin  Fi^lix  and  ita  Imirudiiit.- 
dependancii;;;,  such  us  the  borders  and  the  ijiJes 
«f  the  Uav  of  Naples  and  the  phdu  of  Poeatum. 
The  tburth  embraooi  AhnoM^  Apalia>  Cidabria, 
mndtbewmthencztrniiltiMof  Itely.  The  first 
of  thps«  regions  has  been  representrd  u>  j,.  1  h  ips 
cue  of  the  richest  and  most  feniiti  bp«ta  iu 
£  u  rope.  Its  superabtmdant  fertility  is  owing  to 
the  numberiew •tntma  which  descend  on  ekhr  r 
Band  from  the  Alps  and  Apcnnlnui,  axid  whidi 
furnish  a  constant  supply  to  the  main  stream 
th:it  intersccu  the  vait  In  iL  wliuk-  length:  Fhtci- 
orum  rex  jb'riJanus.     lliis  r«i;ioo  is  not  only 

-WaLL  watered  by  the  multitudinou<<  rills  that 
meander  tiiro UK h  Itilatend  vales,  hut  i^*  alnt}  re- 
frcshr  j  b}- the  ^'al.  ^1  fh  it  <>:  oAbionidlv  blow  down 
ita  Lui  tiering  nioujit.iin  slopes  during  the  heat 
of  summer.  It  is,  however,  Mnnetiflles  Tirited 
hyb^Mts  that  chill  its  climate,  .uid  recall  the 
■itsntioa  of  its  favouriHl  iuhahitants  to  that  Al- 
pine riiH-Hti  iy  of  ever  during  snow  which 
ri.<ies  perpetu&Uy  before  them.  These  Uaste  are 
alight  indeed,  batsnffident  to  cMr  tiie  growth 
of  such  plants,  ]ik..  thr  ,ir,ui-r  and  the 
almond,  shrink,  lunii  irosl,  or  pine  away  under 
its  m(wt  mitigated  a.spert.  Thn  i^cond  region 
is  protected  from  the  blasts  of  the  north  by  tlx 
intenreniug  Apennines,  and  Is  therefhre  less  ex- 
posed to  the  airtion  of  frost,  lU  garden  fruits 
accordingly  excel  in  uize,  richne&ti,  and  liavour, 
those  of  the  vale  of  tlie  Po,  and  its  cnlnrds  are 
graced  with  oraiifes.  Still,  it  is  not  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  frosts  and  snows  of  trajis- 
alpine  latitudes.     The  lliir  l  rr^jl  in,  the  C'am- 

Ktiua  I'aliw,  ia  that  who^e  delicious  plains  liave 
en  so  frequently  extolled  by  tnivelloni,  painters, 
•ad  poets,  and  wliere  nature  pours  forth  all  her 
tTCBHiras  with  richest  exuberance,  amid  ever  ge- 
nial gales,  and  under  skie.s  for  ever  nerene.  Tlie 
plains  of  Apulia,  foruiin^f  the  fourth  regigQ,  lie 
cast  of  the  Ai>etiriint»<,  Including  the  eoast  of 
AbcWMand  Calabria,  and  tlifiVr  from  the  lost 
nsotioned,  merely  In  incrcajx-d  wiu-uuh  and  in 
yicldini;:  productions  more  characteristic  of  a 
tropical  latitude,  such  as  the  aloe  and  tlie  mm- 
jMpafan:  the  mouBtnlnB,  howerer,  of  Apu- 
lia hare  been  always  r^nsuJirrd  n„<»  inrr.'  sheop- 
walks.  It  was  the  second  region,  comprehend- 
ing £truria  and  Latiaai||»  that  MM  finkiitt  uni- 
#ieBce  in  agriculture. 

At  no  period  did  the  Romans  cease  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  natural  fertility  of  their  terri- 
torv.  If  we  can  trust  the  fabuloun  legends  of 
early  Rome,  UomuJaa,  its  reputed  founder,  re- 
wired a  rustic  education,  and  spent  bh  youth 
in  himting.  His  employment,  when  not  en- 
caged in  war  or  tlie  cbnsc,  was  rural  labour. 
Kuma,  that  peaceful  and  superstitious  Wis- 
latoT,  divided  dto  wlMle  «f  Us  somU  territory 
intodi^nct  cantons.  An  rxart  account  w;i» 
leodswd  him  of  the  manner  ia  wliich  tl»ese 
were  cultivated,  and  ha  occasionally  w«nt  in 
to  inspect  theni,  in  enlsr  to  encoumir- 

)  w«U  tilled,  and 


to  reproach  thoas  who  were  lc»s  Indurfr-oos, 
Aneus  Martitu,  who  trode  in  the  path  ol  his  pre- 
decessor Numa,  recommended  to  his  paopls  tht 

assiduous  cultivation  of  their  lands. 

The  first  Agrarian  law,  promulgated  by  Ro- 
mulus, allotted  to  each  citizen  nv.]v  fivn  iui;fT. 
equal  to  U  acre  English,  oe  about  one  Scotch  acre. 
Pliny  expreiisly  declares,  that  no  persoQ  WWlA* 
lowed  a  larger  sliare :  Bitta  ttme  Jugem  jTMiih 

\jrreeably  to  this  law,  we  find,  that  when  tb« 
Komans  divided  the  conquered  lands,  they  gave 
lo  every  hundrcHi  men  200  jugera,  which  «00 
jugera^  were,  from  the  hundred  men,  called 
eentmia,  •  The  term  jugeruin,  is  generally  trans- 
lated acrt,  and  hence  common  reiiders  arc  a}it  to 
suppose  it  implies  the  same  quantity  of  land. 
But  thb  is  not  the  ca-^e.  Juffemm  is  derived  frees 
jugunu,  a  voice,  and  aignified  as  much  land  a.«  rould 
be  ploughed  in  one  day  by  a  couple  of  oxen,  l  lu; 
Roman  jugerum,  accordint;  to  Columella,  an 
exact  judge  in  this  matter,  consisted  of  two 
measures  of  land,  called  aehUf  from  ^y^diFr 
bobuty  each  containing  a  square  of  120  lf,.ti.ri,' 
feet,  which,  together,  made  aji  oblong  square  «i 
•iU)  fe*t  hy  180,  denominated  quadraiM*  oclw, 
the  length  of  which  multiplied  ^y  the  breadth, 
produeed  2H8.()0<J  Ronuui  sq«M«  Ibet,  heinf 
iullj'  b-lOth^.  ..f  ail  ]  !iii;Hsh  ru-r.\  i,r  t  >  ly 
half  a  Scotcii  a  ri .  ^Vnother  Agrarian  iaw 
I)a.sscd  in  the  266th  year  of  Rtnne,  by  Ldcinius 
the  tribune,  t  wentvHMie  yean  after  the  nrpnIsliMi 
of  the  kings ;  by  whieh  eeren  lofcera  were  allott^ 
to  each  citi/ni,  amounting  in  fully  Ij  T'uglisli 
iicVt'H.  After  tills  time,  the  couquer.d  londs 
were  distributed  ameiw  the  citixens  bv  i^^l^'n- 
iug  seven  Jngara  te  eadi.  But  althoiigh  in  ths 
dirision  of  the  land  an  eqnal  quantity  was 
"ach  without  di'-titnfiiifi,  yi  I  i;>. (hill- 
wa»  dune  to  prerent  any  one  from  acquiring 
more.  When  each  of  the  soldiers  had  r«reiTed 
his  share  of  the  conquered  lands,  the  rmniimlcr 
was  sold  by  the  qusstors.  The  Sabine  lauds, 
a.M  Miirrus  infonm  as,  were  divide<i  into  lots  of 
fifty  juge^^  by  the  QusesUirs,  and  sold  to  snch 
would  purchase  them.'  It  is  probable  the 
Tarentine  landa  were  di-rpos^^l  nf  in  the  n  mie 
way.  No  one  was  prohibited  from  buying  as 
inuch  land  as  he  could,  (ill  the  b»w  of  Licinius 
8t(do  the  tribime,  by  which  no  person  was  al- 
IowihI  to  hold  more  than  fire  hun^vd  jugera. 
This  law  wan  rlgorouvly  exccute<l  at  firit,  and 
continued  iu  force  till  alter  the  timaof  My|f>tji|. 
It  was  even  in  forco  In  the  daja «f  tlil^QSMS 
StiU  many  of  the  greatest  men  Rome  em-  pro. 
dur«d,  as  CfaMdnnatovL  Curio*  Dantatus,  Attilios 
Reg^hI^  and  Caius  rnTiTlnfiii||  frifiwaDd na miae 

thiui  8«'ven  jugera. 

The  two  jugera  at  first  allotted  to  each  cM> 
aen,  wen  oertalnlT  cultivated  with  the  spade, 
whldi  we  find  olten  mentioned  as  an  instru- 

rn  rit  ^  f  Jiu-  f  andry  by  the  ancients.  liven  the 
seven  iugera  aft«rwwds  allotted  were  proba- 
bly cultivated  in  the  aama  wny,  tha  whale  be- 

ing  scarcely  sufficient  to  mnint.nin  a  yoke  of 
oxen.  Attilitts  Uegulus,  in  his  letter  from 
Africa  to  the  wnate,  mentions  two  labourers 
on  his  seven  jugera  iarm,  a  villicus  and  a  hired 
servant.  If  the  land  had  been  ploughed,  one 
certainly  would  have  hern  sufficient,  lie  men- 
tions his  rusticum  instrumentum,  but  no  oxen. 

It  te  ohThia%  therelim^  that  tha  mill  ~ 


S  SiaUiuFkccus,dcCood.>gr.  f  ft^ 
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Trcre  cultiT«ted  with  the  spade,  or.  If  ploughed, 
oxen  must  have  been  let  out  for  hire. 

Of  all  the  ancients  who  have  treated  on  a^ical> 
ture,  the  Roman  writers  iMiar  the  pre-etniiieiice : 
— these  are,  Cato,Varro,  Virgil, Columi  Ua,  Tliuy, 
and  Palladiu*.  Columella  mentions  seven  other 
writers  on  this  subject  whose  writin^js  are  lost,  he- 
aides  forty  amongst  the  Greeks,  of  whom  three 
only  survive  the  wreck  of  time,  Heaiod,  Xeno- 
phun,  and  Tbeophrastus.  Among  the  Koman 
rustic  writings  now  lost,  are  those  of  IVemellios 
Scrofa,  which  all  who  love  the  science  must  regret, 
not  because  that  Columella  says  their  author  liad 
rendered  agriculture  eloquent,  but  on  account  of 
•«vhat  Varrosnys  of  his  farms:  "  I  see/'  says  he, 
"  Cn.  Treme  llius  Scrofa  coming  hither,  who  Is 
esteemed  the  most  skilful  of  the  Romans  in 
agriculture,  and  most  justly  ;  for  his  forms  are 
to  many,  on  account  of  their  culture,  a  more 
agreeable  spectacle  thai  the  royally  ornamented 
edifices  of  <»thers."*  The  Ronuujs  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  mere  practice  of  agriculture, 
but  aim  delivered  precepts  on  the  subje**!,  which 
being  committed  to  writing,  formed,  as  it  were,  a 
new  science,  and  which  being  derived  from  actual 
experience,  had  an  air  of  originality  rarely  ex- 
hibited in  their  literary  productions.  Such 
precepts  were  held  by  them  in  high  estima- 
tion, as  being  f«mndea  on  the  observations  of 
jnen  who  had  displnyc^  the  most  eminent  capa- 
city and  knowledge  in  governing  the  state,  in 
framing  its  laws,  and  commanding  its  armies. 
These  precepts,  which  formed  the  works  of  the 
agricultural  writer*— the  liei  Ruttic4e  Scriptort* 
—are  very  interesting  and  comprehensive.*  ITie 
subjects  thev  embrace  are  numerous ;  for  the 
Romans  had  a  much  greater  variety  than  we  of 
grain,  pulse,  and  roots,  and  besides,  had  vines, 
olives,  and  other  plantations,  which  were  re- 


4  Do  Re  Riwt.  lib. !.  c  11. 
5  A  comi^otc  cditioD  of  the  Rei  Rtuticm  Scriptortt— 
Cato,  Vjuto,  Columella,  Pliny,  and  PatlAdiiu— wu  pub. 
lithcd  by  the  learned  Gecocr  at  Leipsic,  in  17S5.  A  second 
edition  of  thii  ralu.ittle  work  «n  jpaMlsbed  by  ErnertI, 
and  n  third  h\  Schneider,  wboae  emtlon  ia  ttill  more  per. 
feet  than  the'  former,  as  he  collated  the  Rruschian  and 
Aldine  editions,  which  had  not  been  cuukulted  by  Gctner. 
The  treatiioii  of  Cato  and  Varro  have  been  re|]eat«dly 
printed  by  lbcni«clve<  and  atart  from  thoae  of  Colu- 
mclLi  and  PsHatBoa.  The  chief  editioni  of  Cato  are  those 
of  IlapbdengtoB,  In  1598,  with  the  notes  of  the  learned 
licuniua,  nd  of  Anaoniua  Popnu,  in  16S0l  No  EogUah 
traosUtkn  of  Cato  has  appeared  ;  but  numerous  eztracU 
have  been  made  from  It  tiy  Dickson,  in  hl«  Husbandry  of 
the  Ancient*.  An  English  translation  of  Varro,  liy  the 
Rcr.  Mr.  Owen,  was  i)Ul)li»hcd  In  180().  The  old  writers 
txiay  be  conipared  witli  the  more  modem  Italian  writers 
on  ouabandry,  a*  (  rutcenxio,  who  lived  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, Davaiuati|N'iitorio,  and  Alatnanni.the  last  of  whom, 
in  a  poem  on  Tuscan  husbandry,  has  ckMdy  followed, 
opectally  in  the  situation  and  constniotkm  of  a  villa,  tba 

ftrecoiKs  of  Varro,  Cato,  and  ColumeUa.  The  plough  used 
n  Alamanni's  day  by  the  plMSSntry  in  the  Campagna  dl 
Boma,  was  of  the  same  form  as  that  used  by  the  ancient 
Lstian  husbandmen,  as  we  are  informed  by  Bouftctten  in 
hi«  journey  to  I^ttiuro,  quoted  by  Dunlop,  vol.  ii.  p.  IS. ; 
and  on  the  authority  of  Sismondi's  Tabic  of  Tuscan  Agri- 
culture* and  Chastcaurieux'  Letters  on  Italy,  many 
fitber  poinu  of  resemblance  may  be  traced.  Rollln, 
has  juJidously  put  the  question,  WouM  it  lie  an  un- 
gratifyins  and  barren  employment  to  compare  the  opin- 
loQa  of  Catn,  Varro,  and  Cx)lumella,  with  the  modem 
practioe  ?  This  has  \xen  done  not  onlv  by  the  authors 
meotloned  above,  tHJt  aUo  particularly  by  the  late  Rev. 
Mr.  Dickson,  who,  in  his  Urge  and  lalwrious  treatise  on 
the  Uustjaodry  of  the  AncienU,  has  gone  minutely  Into 
the  subject  as  ur  as  it  li  connected  with  the  labour*  of  the 
British  fariner,  and  shown,  tliat,  in  spUe  of  the  great  dif. 
fcrcnce  of  loU  and  climate,  manv  maxim*  of  the  old  Ro. 
man  fanners  correspond  with  those  followed  by  British 
farmers  In  hi*  day.  See  hU  work  on  the  above  subject  in 
i  larg*  vols.  8vo.  1788. 


garded  as  profitable  crop*.  The  situation,  too, 
aud  cunstructiou  of  a  farm-house,  with  the 
nm— I  ji  accommodatioos  for  slaves  aud  work- 
men, the  wine  and  oil  celbun,  the  gnaiaries, 
the  repositorii-s  for  preserving  Iruit,  the  poultry- 
yard,  the  aviaries,  form  topit-s  of  much  attention 
and  detail.  These  were  the  appurtenances  of  the 
villa  rustica,or  complete  farm-hoiuie,  which  wa* 
built  for  the  residence  only  of  an  industrious  hua- 
bandmiui,  and  with  a  view  towards  profit  fn>m 
the  employments  of  agriculture.  As  luxury 
increased,  indeed,  the  villa  was  adapted  to  the 
accommodation  of  an  opulent  Roman  citizen, 
and  the  country  was  resorted  to  rather  for  re- 
creation, than  lor  the  purpose  of  lucrative  toil. 
It  was  this  more  refined  relish  for  the  bleaaure* 
of  the  country,  so  keenly  enjoyed  by  the  Romam, 
after  luxtiry  and  wealth  had  succeeded  jwverty 
and  simplicity,  that  fumisheil  the  subject  for  the 
finest  pus-snges  in  Horace  aud  Virj;!!,  Lucretius 
and  Catullus,  who  seem  to  emulate  each  other 
in  the  praises  of  a  country  life. 

Marcus  Porcius  Cato  wrote  the  earliest  book 
on  husbandry  which  we  possess  in  the  Latin 
language.  'I'nis  eminent  person  was  bom  in  the 
619th  year  of  the  citv.  The  treatise  Ue  Re 
Rtutica,  which  now  bears  his  name,  has  de- 
scended to  us  much  mutilated,  since  Pliny  and 
others  allude  to  Hubjects  treated  of  by  Cato  %vhich 
are  not  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  work  now 
extant.  Kven  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Aulus 
Gellius,  the  work  had  suffered  by  the  carelessness 
of  copyists.  In  its  pres4*nt  state,  as  Dunlon  ob- 
serves, it  is  merely  the  loose,  unconnected  jour- 
nal of  a  plain  farmer,  expressed  with  rude,  and 
sometimes  with  oracular  brevity.  According  to 
Servitis,  it  is  aildressed  to  the  author's  son.  but  no 
such  address  is  now  extant.  It  lN>gins  rather  ab- 
ruptly, and  in  a  manner  extremely  characteristic 
of  the  simple  manners  of  the  author.—"  It  would 
be  advantageous  to  seek  profit  from  commerce,  if 
it  were  not  hazardous,  or  by  usury,  if  that  were 
honest ;  but  uur  ancestors  ordained  that  the  thief 
should  forfeit  double  the  sum  he  had  stolen,  and 
the  usurer  quadruple  what  he  had  taken ;  whence 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  they  deemed  the  usurer 
the  worst  of  the  two.  When  they  wished  highly 
to  praise  a  good  man,  they  colled  him  a  good 
former.  A  merchant  is  zealous  in  pushing  his 
fortune,  but  his  trade  is  perilous,  and  subject  to 
reverses.  But  farmers  make  the  bravest  soldiers 
and  the  stoutest  men.  Their  gain  is  the  most 
honest,  the  most  stable,  and  the  least  ex^msed  to 
envy.  Those  who  exercise  the  art  of  agriculture 
are  of  all  others  least  addicted  to  evil  thoughts." 
I'he  first  of  his  rules  is  about  the  choosing  of  a 
farm,  in  respect  of  its  vicinity,  climate,  soil,  ex- 
posure, &c.  On  taking  a  farm,  all  the  old  oxen, 
and  the  cattle  of  delicate  frame,  and  the  old  wag- 
gons, he  advises  to  be  sold  off,  along  with  the  old 
implements  of  husbandry.  He  directs,  also,  the 
farmer  to  sell  such  of  his  slaves  as  are  aged  and 
infirm ;  for  which  inhumanity,  he  has  incurred 
the  lust  indiptation  of  hisbif^rapher,  Plutarch. 
Rules  are  given  for  the  most  ashifluous  labour 
without  doors,  and  the  most  rigid  i?cononiy  with- 
in. After  the  duties  of  the  master,  come  those  of 
the  villicus  or  farm  steward,  who  in  particular  Is 
discharged  firom  the  exercise  of  religious  rites  and 
consultation  of  augurs.  While  Cato  enioins  the 
ma'^ter  of  the  family  to  be  punctual  in  IiLs  devo- 
tions, he  exi»*easly  forbids  the  rest  of  the  family 
to  perform  any,  telling  them,  that  they  were 
to  consider  that  the  master  j)erfonned  devotions 
for  the  whole  family.  ^\  hat  a  contrast  be- 
tween his  character  and  the  character  ef  Abra- 
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bam!  Both  were  furmerB,  hut  how  ronti  iiititl- 
Ut  dPM  Cato  appear  when  compared  with  the 
Murttlima  SyrfauitWho  had  818  men  servants, 
born  in  his  own  hou-sp,  and  Eliezer  for  his  farm 
steward.  We  havi*  this  chara<'t«T  niveii  him  bv 
God  himself:  "  I'or  I  know  liim,  tliat  lie  will 
oommand  hia  children,  and  his  household  alter 
Um,  aaddMnrihallkeepthe  wayef  thaLordtto 
do  justice  and  jud^ent."    As  Cato  ivarns  pro- 

{^rietorsof  land  not  to  be  ru.sh  in  building  villaAj-lt 
t  probable  that  the  Uomans  in  his  day  had  bf  gun 
to  extend  their  TiUaaoanaideraUj.  Uedirectathe 
pro|n1«ler  ta  IwiM  In  radi  aiiMuuiertiiat  tlMfem 
Btaj  not  need  a  villa,  nnr  tho  villa  a  farrn  ;  in  other 
words,  tliat  thf-re  be  a  suitable  pr(>^)rtion  be- 
tween th>'  SUV  of  the  Tilla  and  that  ot  the  farm. 
TUa  maxim  of  Cato  ia  abo  raoonunended  hy 
Varro,  CMiiiiidlm,  and  FNnT*  The  two  latter 
mention  that  LucuUus  and  Scnvola  had  violated 
this  golden  rule— that  the  villa  of  LiiculiuR 
needed  the  farm,  and  the  farm  of  So«vola  not-dod 
thevUhu  FUny  obecnrea  farther,  that  LucuUtia 
had  by  his  enormoue  rilla  become  liable  to  the 
chastisement  of  the  (-l'll^o^s  as  ho  had  li>ss  trouble 
to  plough  his  land  than  clean  hiiitiuuM.  In  thi& 
case,  says  he,  to  plough  less  than  to  sweep  was 
•  foundation  for  thechaatiiamentof  tbcoensors.' 
Flalladlaa  giTce  the  aame  advlee  to  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  says,  that  the  hize  of  n  villa  should 
be  so  rcgulateil,  that  if  any  thing  destroy  it,  it 
naj  he  rebuilt  b^-  on«s  or  ut  most  bv  two  years' 
rent  or  profits  ot  the  farm  in  which  It  ia  placed.' 
Cato  b  very  particular  in  bla  trgunctions  on  the 
suliji  r  t  (iC  udaptin^  the  different  kindn  of  <  nt|is 
to  the  soil.  A  tield  of  a  rich  and  genial  soil 
ahould,  he  says,  be  sown  with  com,  but  if  wet 
or  moist,  with  turnips  or  raddiah.  Figa  are 
to  be  planted  in  chalky  land,  and  willows  in 
watery  Nttiuitions,  that  tin  y  m  iy  neryt'  us  twinn 
for  tjmg  the  vines,  lie  then  goea  into  u  detail 
respecting  the  number  of  labourers  necessary  to 
a  farm— the  implenu'tits  of  husbandry — and  the 
farm  offirw,  with  the  inateriabi  proper  for  their 
con^ttruction.  He  givefi  directions  how  to  man- 
age vines  and  olives,  with  the  proper  mode  of 
iiTanting,  grafting,  propping,  and  fencing*  W  also 
now  t«i  tn  ikf  ;inu  preserve  the  diflfercnt  sorts  of 
wine  ant!  oil,  and  how  much  of  each  should  he 
allowed  to  tijc  (servants  of  the  family.  Id  di»- 
oouming  of  the  cultivation  of  corn  tidUs,  the 
Amerlo  enjoined  to  collect  all  sorts  of  weeds 
for  mantire.  IMgeons'  dung  is  iireferred  by  Cato 
to  that  of  all  other  animals,  lie  gives  instruc- 
tlouii  for  bDrniii:;  linir,  and  fur  making  rharcoal 
and  ashes  from  the  branches  or  twigs  of  trees. 
The  Romans  appear  to  have  bestowed  much 
labour  in  driuniii;^  flii  ir  f'ehN,  niid  Cato  ji<!visi>«t 
the  making  of  biith  ojKri  and  covered  di.iiii!^. 
As  oxen  arid  not  horses  were  employed  in  ]ilou^h- 
ing,  he  adds  iostructiona  how  to  feed  them  and 
taKoeare  of  them.    Ha  mentions  two  aorta  ot 

ftIough*»— one  called  Rotiutnl-^tm  nmtrum,  proper 
or  stiff  soils  ;  the  other,  Ctintpanicum  tiTutrum,  for 
light  soils.  Dickson  '  thinks  that  the  former  had 
an  iron  share  or  vomer,  and  the  latter  a  piece  of 
timber,  like  the  Scotch  plough,  and  a  aodcdrlTen 
upon  it.  The  common  plough  was  ti^"d  in  the 
ordinary  operations  of  ploughing,  to  prepare  the 
BoU  for  the  eeed.  The  boarded  plough  was  used 
tooorer  tha  seed  when  aown,  and  lometlmca  im- 
maiHateiy  hrfare  sowing,  to  maha  small  trenches 
ftr  neaTTltti  tha  aaed,  that  it  might  aaally  ha 
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covered  by  h:iri  !l^vin;,',  n'.ii.'lit  l  ise  in  ria^s 

for  hoeing.  A  great  jiart  ot  i  ato's  worlt,  aa 
Dunlop*  remarks,  is  more  «m*roprlate  to  the 
housewife  thnii  the  farmer.  i\v  gives  receipts 
for  making  idl  nort*  ol  <  Mke:>  uiid  puddinpn,  fat- 
tening hens  and  geeise,  preserving  Llnriiig 
winter,  aa  also  medical  preecriptiofis  tor  coring 
ntftona  dissases  hath  of  men  and  animalai  Mah 
punica,  or  pomegranates,  are  the  chief  ingredient 
in  his  remedies  Tor  the  diarrhaa,  dyspepsia,  and 
strangtiry.  Sometimes,  however,  his  remedies 
wpanot metical,  hut  are  uHbe^^Eactad hy^ncn* 

of  thette  charms  is  that  for  a  fracture.  "  T.ike,* 
says  he,  "  a  green  reed,  and  slit  it  up  the  middls 
—throw  the  knife  upwards,  and  join  the  two 

Kta  of  the  reed  again,  and  tie  it  SO  to  the  plaaa 
ken  or  disjointed,  and  say  thisdwrm ;  Xlnriss, 


Dttrdarirs,  Astatarits,  Dmtunapitrr ' 


or 


thii 


JIuat,  Jianatf  UutU,  Ista^  J*i$tti,  Fisia,  JJvmiabo^ 
Uamnuustra  I  'Iliis  will  make  the  part  sound 
again."*  lha  moat  rrmarkaMe  feature  ha  CatoTs 
hook  ia  Its  total  want  of  arrangcaent.  It  Is 
divided,  indee.l,  into  162  chajiten*,  but  t^o  rr  i* 
neither  method  uor  plan  in  them.  They  are 
merely  so  many  memoranda,  committed  to  paper 
as  they  were  suggested  by  the  daily  laboura  of 
the  field,  and  seem  never  intended  hy  their 
author  to  hmr 
culture. 

The  treatise  of  Varro  ia  MOdl  more  rompleta 
than  that  of  Cato,  and  was  composed  when  its 
author  was  K)  years  of  age,  after  the  battle  <»f 
.\i  tiiiiii,  whirl)  fixed  the  imperial  sceptre  Mdcly 
iy  the  hands  of  Augustus.  It  is  not  a  journal, 
like  that  of  Cato,  but  a  book  so  cmway  aad  mo> 
thodically  arranged,  aa  to  liave  attracted  ths 
notice  of  the  fiihtidious  Scaliger :  *'  Z'nicum  Vur- 
ronnn  inter  JLatinus  habtmu»  lil>i  i\  Irihus  JJe  Itc 
JiusticOf  qui  cere  oc  luMixn  philosophatm  tit, 
Immo  mdhu  ett  Ormeomm  qui  tarn  btne  inttr  ess 
saltern  qui  ad  not  jt  rrmrrunt Instead  of  that 
direct  and  plain  .siiuplicity  which  never  suffertsl 
Cato  to  deviate  in  the  least  from  hin  subject,  the 
work  of  Varro  is  embellished  and  illustrated  by 
much  of  the  erudition  of  one  who  might  Justly 
be  denominated  J^oc/tWmi'j  Itrmatiurum—of  ont 
who  had  perused  60  Greek  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  work  of  Cato  is  that  of  an  ancient 
plain  countnr  Kentieman  of  much  experience  i 
the  work  m  varro  Is  more  that  of  •  oclialar 
than  a  practicAl  fnmirr.  Cato  f]>r:>ks  of  n 
country  life  and  of  farming  as  condtici\  e  lu  guia  j 
Varro  cunuBMlds  •  OOtmtry  life  and  fanning 
not  so  much  aa  condncivo  to  gali^  hut  aa  bciqc 
faTonrahle  to  temperance  and  other  virtaaa,  aM 
:ls  a  sh'  Iter  from  t  vil  passions,  by  affording  that 
constant  employment  which  leaves  little  leisure 
for  tliflaa  vieaa  that  prevail  in  dliHi  where  the 
moaiu  and  occasions  for  them  aft  created  and 
supplied.  His  treatise  condsts  of  three  books; 
the  first  oil  t1i>'  (  iiliivution  of  land,  the  second 
of  pasturage,  the  third  JJc  villiris  paiUionihus,  or 
of  tnott  moderate  luxuries  which  a  plain  farmer 
may  procure  independent  of  tillage  or  pasturint; 
cattle,  OS  the  poultry  of  his  ham  yard,  the  trouta 
of  the  stream  which  lM)undfi  oi  wiiters  the  farm, 
and  tliegame,  whicli  he  may  enclose  in  {lorks,  or 
ehanoe  to  take  on  days  of  recreation.  If  other 
agricultural  writers,  as  I*alladius  and  Columella, 
have  discussed  more  minutelv  the  coiutructioa. 
«f  th«  Tilln  itidf,  it  ia  to  Varro  that  w«  am 
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rhiefly  Indebted  far MV  lOMwledge  of  tin-  appen- 
dages to  it,  rabUUirmmBs,  aviaries,  aud  ^b- 
ponds.  llM  — ccMding  writers  on  agricultura 
are,  Columella,  who  flijurlshcd  in  thi?  time  of 
Claudius  C»s:ir;  I'uUudiuii,  who  lived  in  the 
liMirth  century ;  and  Pliny,  who  has  treat«.'d  the 
>alj|eetatff«^kqtthin  tlia«^gltte>nthboak,af 

The  UonuuM  rerommrndiKl  that  thf  villa  or 
farm  bouse  should  b«  placed  at  the  loot  of  a 
«tll>WMlded  klU,  and  open  to  the  healthful 
bnsM;  not  in  a  hoUow  vaUey,  beinf  thers 
exposed  to  storms  and  inundations ;  nor  in  front 
of  u  &tn>nni,  whi(  h  situation  would  be  cold  in 
winter  and  unwholesome  in  summer.  In  order 
to  m^tf  the  tan  In  winter  and  the  shade  in 
summer,  Varro  directs  that  the  Tiila  should 
front  the  eaat,  aud  Phlladiai,  the  south-east. 
Pllnv  says,  that  iu  warm  tliuiat<^  the  villa 
slMuid  fbont  the  north;  in  cold  climates,  the 
ssvtii ;  and  In  temperate  fihnates,  the  east.  It 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  term  villa,  nri- 
ifin.illy  applying  simply  to  a  funn-houHe  and  its 
LlFices,  wiw,  in  the  days  of  Varro  and  Coliunella, 
^lisd  to  the  country  rssidanoe  of  aoMoknt 

^vhirh  Oilumella  describes.  TIk'  vi!'  i.  i  ,.r  !- 
iog  to  Columella,  contained  three  diviiiion»— 
the  wrhamOt  the  rtutica,  and  the  frmetuaria. 
The  vrhma  WM  the  residence  of  the  pceprietor 
himself,  and  ceotalaed  dlninf-vooms,  parlours, 
bedchambers,  bath^,  tennis  ronrts,  walks,  ter- 
races, &«\  adapted  to  the  different  84>asun«»  of  the 
jear.  The  rutiica  contained  the  kitchen,  the 
houses  of  the  slaves  and  worlcmen,  stablee»  fte^ ; 
the  fmehutria  contained  the  wine  and  oil  cellars, 
com  yards,  barns,  cran.iries,  storehouses,  hay- 
lofts, and  repoaitories  for  keeping  fruitji.  In 
every  villa  tbere  was  a  tower,  in  the  upper  part 
of  which  wafl  a  suppin^f  room  {eanatioj  where 
the  gucsbi  mi^ht  en  joy  at  the  same  time  a  pleas- 
ing pnMpect.  Adjoining  to  the  rustica  were 
|flaeeB  tat  kespinf  'hens»  geess^  dncks!,  and  wild 
wwla,  birds,  domlca,  ewfnet  ^wttCBs,  and  even 
snails.  There  was  appended  to  the  villa  a  park 
or  paradise  of  fifty  jugera,  or  mure,  for  euciutiiug 
dear  and  wild  beasts,  mA%§AfmA,waAMmb- 
tlMsa  an  ojster  bed. 

■  In  tte  carlj  timss  of  Rome,  the  operations  of 

agricnltore  wan  carried  on  entirely  by  the  pro- 
prietors themedves,  as  already  obseWed.  But  in 
fMeiia  if  time,  when  rich  men  grew  numerous, 
and  were  allowed  to  possess  lurn  estatcst  ihrm- 
ing  fell  into  different  hands.  These  were  either 
professed  farmers  or  servants.  The  servants 
were  divided  into  the  two  classes  of  fres  ser- 
^WDlB  (ctAomiiiOkA  slaves  (urti)*  b-lif  time 
of  the  Elder  I^Unv,  it  was  the  common  practice 
to  cultivate  the  land  by  slaves,  and  by  such 
evfii  as  had  been  stigmatized  with  marks  of 
Ignoaniny  fy  thsir  crimes.*  There  ware  sems^ 
■awwepy  vHha  had  na  shna%  hot  lat  ArfreilBtiB 

to  farmers.  The  ^trx-k  on  the  fann  bi-longed 
to  the  landlord,  and  the  farmer  recoivvd  u  cer- 
tain proportion  of  Its  produce  for  his  labour. 
Agrieolm  was  ageneral  term»  including  not  only 
who  came  strictly  tmder  the  apiiellatlon  of 
e.»  or  i>Ioii;;hin<  n,  but  also  shepherds  and 
who  reared  vines  or  trees.  '1  he  aTotore* 
were  thoss  vrho  euhivated  the  public  grounds 
ef  the  Roman  people,  and  paitl  tithes  for  them. 
Tha_ farmer  who  shared  the  produce  with  the 


appcilatioa  waa  gi^ 
wba  siuaad  with 


Untor,  bccau.se  he  dresiadthe  land.    The  former 
iven  toahmlMfd%  or  to  anyone 
anetlier  ue  flniita  of  hla  In- 

dnstry.  Cato  and  Virgil  "  r.ill  the  class  who 
farmed  their  own  pounds,  culoui.  But  the  ap« 
pellation  coluiii  is  generally  synonymoua  with 
agricoUs.  '    In  Columella^  timet  the  celMcae 


meant  the  same  thing  aa  the  tenant  er  ftrmer 

with  ii<<,  who  was  ahv.-.VH  free,  and  d]Blin(ttished 
from  the  tiliicus  or  farm  steward,  who  was  usu- 
ally a  slave  or  freedmaiu 

That  the  politer  waa  at  no  axpenee  in  eul> 
tivating  tlie  land.  Is  evident  from  the  small 
share  of  the  pro<luce  whi«  h  he  received.  "  The 
terms,"  says  Cato,  on  which  land  oucht  to 
be  let  to  a  poUtor  are  these In  the  gooa  land 
of  Cassinum  and  Venafrum,  he  receives  the 
e!i(hth  basket ;  in  the  necond  kind  of  land,  he 
receives  the  seventh  tuuket ;  in  the  third,  he 

gets  the  sixth,  in  thi$  last  kittd,  when  the  grain 
I  divided  by  the  moHtu,  he  reesivea  the  fifth 
part ;  in  the  very  brst  kirid  of  land  about  Ven- 
ulVum,  when  divided  l*y  the  Itosket,  he  ^(etsonly 
the  ninth.  If  the  landlord  and  politor  husk  the 
far  (spelt)  ineommonithepditir  receives  the 
proporden  after  aa  baffarar  of  barley  and ' 
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<]'■,]  1, ;.  ;':(•  nin.liiis,  he  receives  a  fifth."  Hera 
we  have  in  the  best  laud  one-ninth  uf  the  thrashed 
crop  allowed  to  the  politor,  and  in  the  third  or 
worst  sort,  ene-flfth.  In  Egypt,  when  by  the 
regulation  afJoeeph  an  the  land  hut  that  er  the 
priesthood  besanie  royal  property,  the  tenant 
received  l-Aths  of  the  crop,  only  l«6th  lieing  re> 
served  for  the  monarch.  But  In  that  case  the 
royal  proprietor  waa  at  aa  aapanai^  and  what  ha 
rseelTed  was  the  rent  ef  the  land.  In  our  conn- 
try  the  case  h  quite  different,  where  land  is 
sometimes  let  on  the  same  footing  as  it  was  to 
the  Roman  politor.  But  instead  of  l-6th  in  the 
ear,  the  British  farmer  receives  8-.5ths  of  the 
crop,  whilst  rent  and  tithe  together  make  up 
the  other  2-5ths.  We  are  told  by  Columella, 
that  one  yoke  of  oxen  and  one  ploughman  were 
sufficient  to  cultivate  as  much  land  «e  would 
require  for  seed  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  modll 
of  triticum,  a.s  many  of  pulse,  and  wventy-five 
modii  of  spring'  corn.  This,  allowing  five  modH 
to  ^ejugenim,  makee  a  tetel  of  sixty-five  Ji^p^ 
or  tweBty>five  jugera  of  trMenm,  twenty-five  of 
pulse,  and  fifteen  of  spring;  com.  Now,  sub- 
tracting the  2b  jugera  of  pulse  as  necessary  tp 
support  the  labouring  cattle,  thsre  remain  40 
jugera  of  triticum  and  spring  com,  upon  which, 
at  the  rate  of  five  mouii  to  the  jugerum,  200 
uiodii  wouM  be  sown,  and  wliirji,  Miitposing  the 
seed  to  yield  tenfold,  would  produce  two  thousand 
modIi;  one>flfth  ef  this,  the  politor's  share^ 
would  amount  to  Ibnr  hundred  modii,  equal  to 
42i  English  peeks,  or  402  Scotch  pecks.  C  al- 
culatini;^  the  price  of  wheat  at  twelve  sestertii, 
or  8s.  per  medium,  as  it  was  in  the  daya  of 
Cblmndla,  400  modil  would  pirodueaiM^oler- 

ling  ;  or,  ralculatinii  it  nrcordiri;;  to  British  ineris- 
ur«,  at  the  rate  of  £:i :  2  :  '^i  the  quarter,  and 
;£!  :  11  :  9!  p^  r  boll,  it  would  amount  to  about 
je<41.  But  in  the  days  of  Varro,  when  wheat  sold 
at  from  Its.  WL  to  XI :  0 : 81  per  quarter,  tlM 
share  of  tli.  jH.Iitor  would  not  bring  above  one- 
third  of  that,  even  suppoaing  it  to  sell  at  the  lat« 
ter  of  thess  prices.  The  politor,  of  course,  would 
not  have  abova^lSt  Ui.  aleclinf  tor  hit  ' 
of  the  crop. 
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Columella  inlMt  Ite  proportion  of  labourers 
to  ploufrhmcn  Twy  gmt.  To  »  turn  «f  two 
hundrpd  juf^pni,  or  amrat  •  bnndred  and  twtmtj 

Jinxlish  acres,  he  assiLjns  two  ploughmen  and 
•ix  common  labourent,  or  three  labourers  to  one 
fkaghntti;  end  aaja  Arttav  that  tiiis  Is  the 

riroportion  where  tlMra  in  M  Ircea;  bat  that 
r  the  farm  is  an  arlmstum  (vrchtrd)  Uir«e  more 
labourers  nn-  th  <  .-ssary.  U"  the  politor,  theiV- 
fort>i  in  a  farm  of  sbcty-fiv«  Jugera  was  obliged 
to  keep  thfee  «er?ama»  the  proportion  of  tin 
crop  nHnvp  state*!  must  appear  insufficient  for 
liis  maiiiti  nririLi*.  It  is  probable,  howerer,  that  he 
Iia'l  rfnisidiTultle  perquisites  ot"  iiiill;,  fVuit,  and 

garUen>!4tuffi>  produced  by  lus  farm,  sufficient  to 
supply  hia  ftmiiy,  and  tint  on  «v«ry  fiirm  there 

was  grass  for  some  cows,  iroRts,  fir  sheep.  If 
these  things  he  connidered,  the  politer  had  what 
was  sufficient,  with  liis  share  of  the  rrop,  for 
Ua  owBe  naiiitenance  and  that  of  his  aervants. 
Or,  if  Im  had  only  n  garden,  wMi  •  amaffl  irlne- 
vnrd,  and  some  olive  trees  in  the  fieldH,  he  might 
Imve  only  two  servants,  aa  IMr.  Diekwn  has 
ealrulati^d  from  a  long  passage  in  Columella. 
Bat  aftar  alL  it  will  jBrobably  be  thought  that  a 
4Mi  ahanpe  or  the  pruduee  wwi  hat  a  sorry  iiiidik<* 
ten.iTirf"  to  a  Hfirnan  farrnrr,  rnmpared  with 
what  is  enjoyed  by  a  Briti»h  larmer.  The  po- 
litor cannot,  however,  be  considered  aa  anal 
£miier,  for  no  atock  was  required  of  liiiD,  and 
no  more  knowledge  tlian  was  necesaary  for  a 
common  lah"iirrr.  rw  he  seems  to  hare  been  en- 
tirely under  the  guidance  of  the  proprietor  with 
respect  to  the  method  of  eottore-. 

The  coloni,  or  free  farmers  mentioned  by  Col- 
nmelln,  were  in  a  very  different  situation  from 
the  p  ili'i.n  of  Cato,  and  seem  to  h.ivn  paid  rent 
for  their  farms,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the  liritish 
farmers.  This  Is  dear  from  a  long  passage  in 
Columella,'  where  he  advises  landlords  not  to 
be  too  rijjorous  in  exartiuji;  their  rents,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  to  neglect  demaudiui;  tliriii. 
beeaosa  good  debts  become  bad  onea  when  not 
Mttedfinr.  The  eaMle  also  wcra  theirs,  and  they 
were  hound  to  give  a  particular  culture  to  their 
lands.  It  may  be  here  oliserved,  that  the  Ho- 
mans  gave  leaaea  only  for  five  years,  or  during 
ft  lostrum.'  Tlis  other  Idnd  of  servants^  both 
flwe  and  shtses,  haiYs  been  nentloned*  In  every 
farm  ii  (>t  managed  by  tlic  proprietor,  there  was  an 
overseer  or  fiurui  steward ;  and  Cato  and  Colu- 
nsUa  are  lioth  Tory  particolar  in  their  direct  ions 
wneeliiif  him.  "  An  overseer,'*  says  Coin- 
1nelh^  «  may  do  very  well  thoui^h  he  be  llli> 
trrrifc."  CiTii'  liiis  C'elsus  addn  :  ••  In  that  ease, 
ho  will  bring  mouey  to  his  master  oftener  than 
Ills  book,  iMOiuae,  being  ignorant  of  letters,  he  is 
the  leas  capable  to  contrive  accoimts,  and  is  afraid 
to  trust  another,  being  conscious  of  fniud."* 
How  a  person  could  mana<;.'  a  f;ii  iii  fur  aimihi  r 
without  a  linowledge  of  arithmetic  or  keeping 
accounts,  is  dilBeuIt  to  comprehend.  Sueh  Il- 
liberal niaviuis  remind  ns  of  thnsc  politic-inns 
who  considfr  it  a  dan-jetous  thin;;  to  tfarh  the 
common  people  to  write,  li"st  they  should  thereby 
lie  enabled  to  forge  bills  and  bank  notea.  Ke- 
spsetlnr  the  onaBflcations  of  tho  other  ser- 
•\-ant>«.  Cnlimi  'll.i  rerommends  that  the  plough- 
man be  a  tall  utout  fellow,  with  a  harsh  voice 
and  manner,  to  tarrliy  the  oxen.  He  allows  the 
eommon  labourer  may  be  of  any  size,  nrovided 
hs  be  aUa  to  stand  futigue.   **  Vineyards,"  says 


he,  "do  not  require  such  tall  mi  n  as  the  plough. 
It  is  enough  that  they  be  thick  and  brawTij, 
so  this  csMlilntfsB  of  hody  AlitfMn Ibr  digging, 
pruning,  «mI  tW  oOsr  citato  nsfiasMj  Sat 

vines." 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  value  of  »(pi- 
cadturailaboarawMif  the  Homsns,  as  thens  is 
not  the  loMt  hint  glTen  in  the  mslie  wrftm 
as  to  the  wages  fnnn  servants  received.  Tlie 
onhr  way  in  which  we  can  apprtjaeh  the  truth, 
is  Mcertaining  the  price  of  ^ laves,  and  the 
expense  of  their  maintenance.  I'he  price  of  a 
slave  vine-dresser  in  ColumeHa**  time,  was  8000 
sesterces,  11  :  6,  or,  by  another  i-uiuputa- 

tion,  £ij6  :  \S:^j  According  to  riutorcb.  Cats 
never  paid  more  lor  a  shrretMia  l^bOO  drachma^ 
(£50. )  As  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  iiw 
tervene<l  between  the  days  of  Cato  and  Colu- 
mella, iLc  viilue  ot  ^£50  was  much  higher  in 
the  time  of  Cato  than  £66 :  13 :  4  iu  the  age  of 
ColnsMihi,  wUflh  proves  that  the  number  ef 
slaves  WHS  much  greater  in  Italy  in  Columella's 
day  than  in  Cato's.  ITie  price  of  a  slave  la- 
bourer mentioned  by  Columella,  is  eight  times 


1  Lfe^Ls,  7.  8  ntay,  EpiM.  lib.  ix.  37. 
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tlie  value  of  a  jugumm  of  land.   Land  &t 
▼Ines  is  litliMlsil  by  tiw  sssno  writer  nl 

*:rfiterc«i  (48 1 1  s  (kl  or  £B :  6 :  fl. )  the  jngertiz:^ 
equal  to  sis :  9 :  8  for  the  English  m-rv,  and 
£16 :  19 :  6  ftr  the  Scotch  acre.  Now,  if  a  viae 
dresser  osrt  so  macfa,  a  geod 
oenmon  hdNQPcr  wtrald  not  * 
sterlitiq;.  'ITie  common  interest  given  for 
was  (i  per  cent,  in  Columella's  time;  but,  so  • 
slave  is  a  perishable  commodity,  and  liabistoi 
dents,  the  interest  of  the  price  of  a  slave 
be  rated  at  len  than  12  per  cent. :  so  that  a  dlavs 
that  cost  £60  of  original  frice,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  annual  expense  of  £1 :  Ah.  besides 
dothinf  and  maintenance.  In  Cato's  time,  tho 
overseer  was  allowed  3  lbs,  avoirdupois  or  8 
lbs.  12  ounces  of  bread  djiily,  according  to  the 
severity  (iT  tin-  labour.  "  During  the  winter," 
save  he,  "  the  overseer  siioaid  hare  4  modii  ef 
wheat  eneh  month,  and  daring  the  snnnnir 
months  H  modii,  and  the  villira,  or  overseer's 
wife,  and  the  sheplicrtl,  should  have  3  modlL 
During  the  winter,  the  slaves  should  have  4  lbs> 
of  bread  each  in  the  day  j  from  the  time  thai 
they  begin  todirthoTlneyMdtothe  ripening  of  tho 
figs,  tlicy  shduTd  have  6  lbs.  each,  after  which 
they  sbiHiltl  return  again  to  4."  The  lUiman  Ilk 
wa.<^  only  equal  to  M  ounces  Avoirdapola.  To 
tills  liread  was  added  a  daily  allowaneo  of  winsk 
Daring  the  tliree  months  that  followed  the  vln. 
tare,  the  servants  drank  a  weak  kind  of  wir-.- 
called  lora,  the  mode  of  making  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  and  Columella.  It  may  ho 
reckoned  efinivalent  in  quidlty  in  the  small  beer 
given  to  servants  in  this  country.  Besides  the 
liira,  c.ich  blavc  was  allowed  lU  quodi'itnUiI'i  of 
wine  annually,  or  74  gallons  English*  or,  at  an 
aTerage,  nsony  81  English  pints  daily,  in  nd- 
dition  to  bread  aiid  wine,  the  slaves  got  what 
mis  called  jmlmnitiirr.'in.  i'dr  the  purpose  of 
serv  ing  as  pulmentiirium,  Cato  recommends  the 
laying  up  of  aa  many  fallen  oUves  aa  can  bo 
gathered,  and  also  those  early  oUtos  ftom  whidi 

the  smallest  quantity  of  oil  i««  expected.  ^Vh<•u 
these  are  finished,  he  oi  ders  salt  liiih  and  vine- 
gar to  bo  giran,  and  besides  these,  to  eadi 
man  a  sextarioo  of  oU  ^  motchkin  and  » 
half  Scotch)  in  the  month,  and  a  modion  of 
salt  ill  the  year.  Respwtini;  the  clothinc  of 
the  idiives,  i  ato  gives  the  following  duo^ 
tiuns.    **  llie  vestments  of  the  family,  n  eotf 

and  •  finra>  Si  lost  Umft  should  ho  givw 
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in  two  yei^rB;  whenever  you  give  a  coat  or  a 
gown,  first  receive  the  old  one ;  of  it  make 
emtonet.  Good  shoes  should  he  given  once  in 
two  years."  Columella  says,  that  the  overseer 
should  have  the  family  dressed  and  rlothed 
rather  usefully  than  nicely,  and  carefully  forti- 
fie<l  aKiiint^t  the  wind,  cold,  and  rain,  all  which 
they  will  be  secured  from  by  It'athern  coats,  old 
ccntoncs  fur  covering  their  headn,  or  cloaks  with 
hotMis :  if  the  labourers  arc  clothed  with  these, 
no  day  is  so  stormy  as  to  prevent  them  from 
working  without  doors.  *  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  the  centones  were  ;  whether  old  bedclothes 
worn  out,  as  the  phrase  in  Columella,  confecti 
centones,  seems  to  mean,  or  made  up  of  some 
coarse  woollen  stulfa,  like  the  bed  coverings 
themselves. 

Lands  were  divided  by  the  Roman  rustic 
writers  into  champaign,  hilly,  and  mountainous; 
or  lands  not  exactly  on  a  level,  but  a  little  de- 
clining ;  hilly  lands  gently  rising ;  and  mount- 
ainous lands,  high  and  rugged,  provided  they  be 
covere<l  with  trees  and  grass.  Cato,  Varro, 
and  Pliny,  reckon  the  l^t  situated  land  to 
be  that  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  with  a 
•outhem  exposure.  The  free  soil  was  reckoned 
most  i^roper  for  vines,  and  the  stiff  for  com. 
The  tat  free  soil  is  esteemed  first  rate  land 
by  Columella;  fat  stiff  soil,  second  rate;  stiff 
and  lean  soil,  third  rate ;  and  stiff  lean  di^^  soil 
la  the  fourth  rate  or  worst  solL  The  quiUitiea 
ascribed  to  the  best  soil  are,  that  it  be  blackish, 
^ terra  nigra  re/  pulla  ; )  *  glutinous  when  wet ; ' 
be  easily  crumbled  when  dry;  have  an  agree- 
able smell  and  a  certain  sweetness;'  imbibe 
water;*  retain  a  proper  quantity  of  moisture, 
and  discharge  a  superfluity;  *  when  ploughed, 
«xhale  mists  and  flymg  nnokc,  not  hurting  the 

{dough  irons  with  Milt  rust ;  the  ploughman  fol- 
owmI  by  rooks  and  other  ominous  birds ;  and 
when  at  rent,  carrying  a  thick  grassy  turf. 
Land  for  tillage  was  railed  arrum,  and  ground 
for  (mstiire  pcfscut/nt.  In  Cato's  time,  vineyards 
paid  best ;  second,  gardens ;  third,  willow  groves ; 
tburth,  olive  plantations;  fifth,  meadows;  sixth, 
com  fields  ;  seventh,  woods  that  grow  up  again 
after  they  are  cat ;  eighth,  fields  planted  with 
trees  for  vines  ;  and  lastly,  a  wood  for  musts. 
In  the  time  of  Varro  circumstances  had  changed 
respecting  vineyards,  as  he  declares  meadows  to 
pay  best.  Columella  agrees  with  Cato  in  giving 
the  preference  to  vines.  It  was  an  establishcil 
maxim  with  the  Romans  that  farms  nhould  be 
kept  within  moderate  bounds;  also  that  farmers 
should  sow  less  and  plough  better.  Columella 
advises  those  who  buy  bmd  not  to  buy  more  than 
they  are  able  for,  and  approves  of  the  maxim  of 
the  Carth:tgiiiians,  whom  he  calls  a  very  acute 
nation,  thtU  the  land  ought  to  be  weaker  than  the 
htisbandman^  for  when  they  struggle  together, 
•hould  the  farm  prevail,  the  master  must  be 
ruined.  I'iiiludius  mentioun  another  maxim  of 
the  ancients:  "  A  small  farm  cultivatcil  is  more 

{iroductive  than  a  large  farm  neglected."  We 
lave  the  following  general  maxims  from  Pliny, 
handed  down  from  the  ancient  Romans  : — "  He 
is  a  naughty  farmer  who  buys  what  his  farm  can 
produce  to  him  :  a  bad  master  of  a  family  who 
does  in  the  daytime  what  he  may  do  at  night, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  storm;  a  worse  who 
4ioei  on  common  days  what  is  lawful  on  holy 


1  J^A*-  ^  5  Vlrg.  Georg.  Itb.  li.  L  S03. 

r,  V.y.  218.  7  Ih.  2SH.  S  Fliny.  lib.  xtH.  c  5. 
0  10  Pliny,  ib.   Virg.  Oeorg.  li.  I.  917. 


days ;  the  worst  of  aL,  who,  on  a  good  day  la 
emplt>yed  more  within  doors  than  in  the  fields." 

Respecting  the  succession  of  crops,  among  the 
Romans,  Pliny  tells  us,  that  on  the  best  soil  the 
following  wu-s  the  ordinary  course :  barley,  mil- 
let, radishes,  and  then  barley  again,  or  wheat,  as 
in  Campania.  In  this  succession  of  crops  no 
fallow  intervened.  For  one  of  these  crops  ths 
land  was  dunged,  probably,  as  Dickson  thinks, 
for  the  millet,  as  to  this  dung  was  always  ap> 
plied.  A  crop  of  far  (spelt)  and  beans  was 
alternately  raised  on  very  rich  soils.  Land 
capable  of  being  cropped  in  this  manner  was  not 
common,  and  was  found  chielly  in  Campania, 
the  most  fertile  tract  in  Italy.  On  a  somewhat 
less  rich  land,  the  rotation  was  a  crop  of  com, 
a  crop  of  beans,  and  a  crop  of  pulse.  A  third 
soil  was  ci-op|)od  two  years  successively,  and 
rested  the  third ;  yet  the  ordinary  mode  pursued 
by  the  Romans  seems  to  have  been  to  crop  and 
fallow  alternately.  It  is  observed  by  Columella, 
that  the  olive  tree  carries  a  good  crop  only  once 
in  two  years.  For  this  reavm  the  husbandman 
is  directed  to  divide  his  olive  plantation  into 
two  parts,  which  might  produce  crops  alter- 
nately, and  thereby  secure  him  in  a  good  crop 
annually.  It  was  also  very  common  to  have 
vines  in  their  corn  fields,  or  rice  verta,  corn  in 
their  vineyards.  The  arbustum  was  a  field  planted 
with  elms  for  supitorting  vines,  and  which  had 
corn  sown  between  the  rows  at  certain  distances. 
This  practice  of  having  two  crops  on  the  same 
field— a  crop  of  corn  or  puW*,  and  a  crop  of  olives 
or  vines — would  naturally  lead  the  Roman 
farmers  to  fallow  every  other  year.  Far  and 
siligo,  says  Columella,  require  land  that  is  fal- 
lowed, and  carries  a  crop  alternately.  It  is  a 
general  direction  given  by  Virgil  to  allow  the 
corn  fields  to  lie  fallow  after  every  crop. 

Rett  by  altem«te  fallnwi  wearied  earth. 
And  grodusl  tit  ttio  toil  for  future  birth. 

^  Solhebg,  1. 89,  W. 

This  direct  ion  of  Virgil  is  cited  and  recom- 
mended by  Pliny.  On  every  farm  a  great 
quantity  of  pulsic  was  sown,  some  of  which  was 
cut  green  for  the  labouring  cattle  in  May  and 
the  beginning  of  June.  As  these  crops,  parti- 
cularly when  cut  green,  did  little  or  no  hurt  to 
the  soil,  ffood  crops  of  com  were  expected  to 
succeed  them,  and  therefore  it  was  common  to 
HOW  com  after  pulse. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  practice  of  sow- 
ing wheats  and  beans  altemately,  as  recom- 
mended by  Pliny,  on  good  land,  has  lieen  tried 
in  Si'otland  on  some  of  our  rich  soiN,  in  a 
constant  rotation ;  but  it  was  found,  after  ten 
or  twelve  years'  practice,  not  to  succeed,  as  the 
couch  or  quick  grass  was  so  much  encouraged, 
and  the  land  l>ecamc  so  foul,  as  to  render  fallow- 
ing absolutely  necessary.  This  is  owing  to  the 
nature  of  our  climate.  In  Italy  the  wheat  and 
beans  were  reaped  and  housed  in  June,  which 
put  it  in  the  farmer's  power  to  give  his  land 
some  ploughing  in  dry  weather  lor  ea<:h  crop, 
by  which  means  roots  and  weeds  in  that  climate 
wei^  effectually  prevented  from  becoming  hurt, 
fill.  But  in  our  climate  neither  wheat  nor  beans 
are  housed  till  the  middle  of  September,  so 
that  no  ploughing  can  be  given  in  the  proper 
seaMon  for  destroying  couch  grass. 

The  Romans  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  manure,  its  various  kinds  and  properties, 
and  itH  application  to  the  different  sorts  of  land 
and  seed.    This  last  they  considered  as  one  of  ^ 
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the  prioHpal  operatknifl  of  nihiJlui,  nnd 

i>l;u:eil  it  next  to  ploufbing.  Quid  e$t  affrum 
teM  eoUre  ?  aayv  Cato.  Bme  arart.  Qmd  $e- 
mmimtf  aranf  Tertio^  SUrcorart^  Th«  Ro- 
mans earefiUly  gathered  the  duof  of  their  cattle, 
and  litteml  them  with  straw  or  stuhble,  which 
%v:is  curried   with   the  dunR   to  the  duiii;hiU. 

Those  meat"  my*  Columella,  "  are  uot  dili- 
gent who  ftom  each  of  their  leaaer  cattle  haw 
not  a  load  of  dun^  In  thirty  days,  and  ten 
loatis  Iruni  earh  ol'  the  l.irtjrr  rattle,  and  as 
many  from  each  ot  the  int'ii,  ^vho  may  collect 
umlj  what  thev  make  themaelvoi,  but  also 
wfaidi  is  pnxtaMd  by  the  court-Tard  and 
Not  only  wtTi-  \  r  ^.-tjihlc  nod  animal 
subatonces  used  for  enrii  hmtj  lajid,  but  also 
cartha  of  different  qualities  were  tised  for  the 
aaave  end.    Reipacuilf  animal  Mibetancea,  the 


gB,  CdoMllat  Mii  Ftejr*  Virgil 

to  bum  the  tioU  ititeJf,  before  the  proimd  \» 
ploughed,  and  to  bum  the  stubble  after  the 
com  is  taken  off  the  araUe  land.  He 


the  awaina,  after  this  proecaa  «f  hiMmipg  mmA 
plou^hinf  the  toil,  to  pray  for  wfartv  fcat  and 


tummer  rain.  We  idl  Icnow  hnw  valuable 
Marft**  dust  is  e^itetmed  by  oar  farmers;  and 
Vif|^  prayer  is  adopted  Bgrllm  modem  Tua- 
«Hia  at  UUs  day.  LuM  WW  wnU  kMwm  t» 
tha  Ramans,  though  it  was  not  naed  aa  mnw 
til]  th<  daysof  Fiiny.  Pulladius  mentioM  Aa 
different  kinds  of  t>toaes  that  were  u^ied  for  lioMb 
«  We  make  lime,"  says  he,  "of  a  hard  wUli 
fkmt^  ar  Tibortine  or  dora-calMmd  river  aMm% 
or  a  nd  or  porous  stone,  «r,  lastly,  of  msrhla 
That  whit  h  i^  made  of  Mtlid  hard  stone  is  biit 

 ^  for  buildtug,  but  that  whirh  is  made  of  the  soft 

of  pi^eona  WBi  osteemed  best  for  manure,  j  and  poroua  u  beat  for  plaster.    One  part  of  lime 


human  dunj>  next,  and  then  that  of  cattle.  Every 
£srm  had  two  dunffhilK  one  for  receiving  the 
'dung  for  the  offices,  the  oilur  for  preparing 
it  ta  ha  eairiad  out  to  the  com  tields  and  vine- 
3fMdib  The  tamamn  ma  laid  o«t  an  tlM  land 
iwlaa  A  year,  !n  notumn  and  Kiimmer.  The 
yniHlji  required  tor  a  jui^eruni  wa8  Irom 
eighteen  to  twenty-fuur  loads,  each  load  coii- 
wbImi  aigii^  aMdii,  so  that  in  the  proportion 
dPai^taan  laada  to  a  ju(rrrum,  five  modii  wen 
apreail  on  evi  ry  <.quare  of  ten  feet.  Tlie  quan- 
tity of  eighteen  loads  to  the  jiigeriun  is  nearly 
in  the  proportion  of  6(K)  W  inrhestcr  bushels  to 
£nflUUi  un,  aad  787  fiilata  LinUthgow 
wiri  tv  Ifca  Saatoh  mk.  If  tfpwty-four 
loads  to  the  Jugerum,  then  thi's  rn-arly  in  the 
wroportiun  of  b(XI  Winchester  bu-shels  to  the 
Snglish  aci%  Md  988  flrlots  to  the  Scotch 
Tiiaaa  ^antitle^  aaotwding  to  Dkkaan, 
lliiliiil  fiif  liLtii  iifiTli  tlinliinimntT  mm 
in  Italy — if  the  quality  of  the  manure  bc 
_  Xt  was  a  rule  with  the  Roman  a^i- 
collufiats,  that  dung  be  ploughed  in  as  ^o\m  as 
It  is  spread,  kat  it  be  dried  by  the  heat  of  the 
aan,  and  loae  its  stren^'th  by  exbaktioii.  In 
••or  humid  cllin  it<  ,  it  is  in  more  danger  from 
tain  than  from  i>uliir  heat.  It  waa  the  Roman 
faedaii  to  dnng  the  land  Ib  tta  vane  of  the 
anarm,  whetlMr  ui  aoMraar  wtartv;  and  rather 
fa  dung  often  tiaui  mndk  al  a  tfme,  taking  eare 
that  the  manure  should  be  well  broken  and 
made  small  in  spreading.  Wet  and  cold  laud 
ther  oonsideaed,  required  more  diuig  than  warm 
and  dry  land ;  and  sltfping  land  n^ore  than 
Jerri  Umd.  It  was  also  a  common  practiee 
with  the  ilomnn  tanners  to  fold  Mher{>  upon 
land  intended  ibr  the  tilough,  that  it  might 
have  the  beneAt  of  UmIt  daaf.  In  Britain, 
bock  wheat,  rlovrr,  pc-uie,  and  other  pulse,  are 
aometime^  sown  to  be  ploU|;he<l  in  for  ma- 
nure, custom  we  liave  ref-eiv<nl  from  the 
ancients,  among  whom  it  was  rcr^'  common. 
Baana  were  commonly  tuw«d  by  the  Greeks  ftr 
this  end  ;  and  Theophrastiis,  in  his  Tlistor}'  of 
I'lant*,'  tells  us,  that  t)ie  tarnM'r«(  in  Macedonia 
and  Thoisaly  ploughed  them  in  when  in  the 
A»w«r.  laatead  of  beansy  the  Romans  com- 
nMHilf  Mid  lupines.  In  Pliny's  opinitm,  hi- 
pinp«.  beans,  and  vetches,  made  the  land  better, 
and  cicnr.  bwley,  fenugreek,  and  erviie,  hurt  the 
land.  The  ancients  ^so  used  the  ashes  of  use- 
TMatablaa,  shmbs,  aiid_bnHiciMib  even 
u  rarmami 


manoring  land. 


lCMok«.«.      SUklLfcUl  fUffcrnftfl 


is  mixed  with  two  of  sand.  If  to  the  river  sand 
be  added  a  third  part  of  shell  sand,  the  work  is 

niipli  renijirkably  firm.'*  Cato  directs  ho^r  a 
lime-kilu  should  be  made,  and  how  lime  tthould 
be  burned.'  But  the  method  of  buraing  lime  in 
Hritain  is  very  different  from  the  mode  described 
by  Cato  in  the  jM.ssage  referred  to.  Here  the 
limestone  j.s  mixed  with  the  fuel,  whilst  iti  Italy 

the  fuel  was  placed  below  and  the  limestone 
afcawra   It  la  natural  to  suppose,  that  in  the  llnl 

attempt  to  bum  lime,  the  stone  would  bc  put  into 
a  fire,  or  tht  htunc  and  fuel  >vould  be  mixtnl  to- 
gether. I'he  Human  method  would,  of  cx>  jrM%  be 
an  imnrovcmant.  But  frshabty  aa  wood  waa 
oasd,  tt  waa  impaiaiUa  «a  do  aAarwiaa  ;  and 
therefon*  when  wood  is  used  for  the  fuel,  it  is  best 
to  keep  it  separate  from  the  limestone,  and  when 
coal  is  used  to  mix  them.  It  appears  from  Pliny, 
that  tha  Ganla  in  aama  parte  tftha  oanntryaaad 
Ifana  with  anomaiaiMmin  fivMr  anrnliUk 
In  Italy,  in  his  day,  it  w.as  found  to  be  verj-  bene- 
ficial to  vines  and  olives,  and  also  when  applied 
to  the  roots  of  cherry  trees,  to  hnrten  Ae  rqnn- 
h^afthaftnit.  It  daaa  Mt  impair,  hawvtn^ 
to  natfc  agreed  wi  A  thdr  aaOa  nd  diniatoa  m 
well  as  with  ours,  elte  we  would  have  heaai 
more  of  it  from  their  n-riters  on  agricultiuab 
The  early  KonaM  acquainted  widi  Iha 

use  of  nuui  aa  asanniai.  It  daes  not  appaar» 
howvfrer,  that  they  fonnd  any  kind  of  mam  In 
Italy.  TK  marls  which  I'liny  di-scribes,  and 
their  ditferemt  quolitiea  as  manuresy  behmged  to 
Gaul  and  Britain,  and  aania  af  wm  an  caa^ 
mon  in  Scotland. 

The  Ilomans  used  both  open  and  covered 
druiiN  for  n  iiKiviiJt;  water  frdni  their  lands,  thr 
formfcr  in  their  stiff  soils,  and  in  loose  aeils 
both  of  them.  Theae  dndna  were  made  to  iMva 
like  our  ditches;  and  when  the  soil  waa  very 
IcDM',  aiid  the  dniius  «»j)en,  l*linjr  tells  us,  that 
they  were  sometimes  planted  with  hedges,  t)i*> 
rooto  of  which  ware  ralrulatad  to  prevent  the 
earth  frmn  iailliig  dawn.  thiB  oavarvd  diain^i 
when  desipncfl  to  convey  water  from  the  pit! 
mii'ie  iur  olive  trees,  were,  as  Cato  savs,  toor 
feet  <l)wp,  and  when  in  the  com  fielcfs,  three 
feet  daen.  Those  of  fiwnr  fast  deep  wcfe  thna 
feat  wioa  at  the  top,  and  a  lisat  and  a  nanrtar  at 
the  bottom.  ^Vhcn  three  fei  t  deep,  tney  were 
wide  at  the  top,  and  shelved  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. They  were  tilled  half  way  up  with  small 
Ktonia  and  AniTel,  and  if  nanaaf  tiMBB  aanld  ha 
got,  with  willDw  poica ;  If  nanaaf  thaM»  witk 
twtotod  twld,  ar  aran  with 
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tteM  earth  was  laid,  deep  enough  for  being 
plaagjhad.  Doth  ends  of  draliu  were  fortifitnl 
with  liitlB  hrkbpa  of  stone— «  stone  on  each  aide 
for  piUarai  aOM  mm  laid  over  fur  the  top.  In 
their  attentioo  to  draining,  the  Uomnun  aeem 
not  to  be  surpassed  by  our  modfm  farmers. 

Tha  Iloxnan  plough  has  been  already  men- 
tkmed.    Ita  chief  parts  were,  /emo,  the  beam  to 
which  tha ja^m  or  yoke  wu  fastened  ;  Kiira,  the 
IwdAIciSB  tha  end  oI  which  was  a  cross  bar,  calh-d 
Bimiii        T«l  eapulus,  which  the  iilou^liinaii 
took  hold  fl^  and  by  it  directed  the  pIou{{h- 
ahva  ;  emtttt  amch  the  same  with  nur  coultrr 
MMr,  A*  dhian  ;  rui/a,  the  plough-KtafT  used  for 
deaai^  tka  ahare ;  burU,  a  crooked  pi»-ce  of 
woad  faiw  between  the  beam  and  the  shares 
hence  olwd  by  Virgil  arairum  cum.m,  the 
enwisHl  ploufht  and  repretiented  by  him  as  a 
yrlM^al  part  of  the  plough,  to  which  there 
mmam  to  be  nothing  exactly  answerable  in  nio- 
ilim  ploughs.    To  this  was  fitted  the  share 
bMBB^  itutnlr,  a  piece  of  timber  on  which  the 
ihan  WMAxodf  called  by  Virgil  dufJici  dentulia 
Ajim,  L  a.  lato^  and  by  Varro,  </c7ii.    To  the 
hmriM  wars  abo  fixed  two  awrec,  supposed  to  have 
tarred  in  plaoe  of  our  mould  board*  or  earth  board*, 
Inr  which  tiu>  furrow  is  eularge<l  and  the  earth 
VUmmu  back.    The  other  agricultural  iuAtru- 
MbIb  oaed  by  the  Romans  were,  Ugo  or  pala, 
ths  spader  naed  chiefly  in  the  gardens  or  vine- 
jards;  som/iua,  a  kind  of  hoe  or  weeding 
book;  .UdlnM,  a  Idnd  of  hoe  or  drag,  with 
two  hooked  iron  teeth  for  breaking  cIimI^  and 
drawing  up  the  earth  around  the  plants;  a 
pvang ;  oeca  or  crates  dentata,  irpex,  the  barrow, 
a  plank  with  several  teeth,  drawn  by  oxen  as  a 
watn,  to  pull  roots  out  of  the  earth  ;  the  mat- 
tock or  hand  hoe,  for  cutting  out  wet^ls  ;  marra, 
the  adze,  with  its  edge  athwart  the  handle ;  do- 
Iflirn,  the  axs  or  ssearta,  with  its  edge  parallel 
to  the  handle,  aometimes  joined  in  one,  hence 
railed  teeuris  dolabrata,  u»ed  not  only  in  vine- 
yards, but  In  corn  fields  for  rutting  roota  of 
trees ;  and  falx,  the  priming-luiife,  used  for 
pruniac  vines.    It  may  here  be  observed,  tliat 
tha  paui  differed  from  the  Ugo  in  this,  that  it 
was  pointed  like  that  kind  of  spade  which  we 
aas  in  d^f^lng  turf  or  i>eat.     Mr.  Dickson,  who 
was nat  only  well  acquainted  with  theGre«-k  and 
BoaaadaaaicB,  but  also  an  eminent  agriculturist, 
■wal  Ing  of  tlie  aratrum  or  Roman  plough, 
snserres:     We  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  construction  of  the  ancient  plough-s  as  to 
make  a  just  comparison ;  I  shall  only  say,  that  in 
the  few  paaasgcs  in  the  rustic  writers  concerning 
them,  it  appears,  that  the  ancients  luid  all  th* 
different  lunds  of  ploughs  that  we  have  at  pre- 
aant  in  Europe^though  perhaps  not  so  exactly 
constractcd.    They  had  ploughs  without  mould 
boards,  and  ploughs  with  them  ;  ploughs  with- 
out ooulters,  aad  with  thrm  ;  ploughs  without 
whoeis,aQd  with  wheels;  broad  pointed  shares, 
and  narrow  pointed  shares ;  they  had  even,  what 
I  hare  not  yet  met  with  among  the  modems, 
Aaras  with  not  only  sharp  fiides  and  pointn,  but 
also  with  high  raiwid  cutting  tops.    Were  we 
well  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  all  of 
these,  it  would  perhaps  be  found  that  the  im- 
proremcnts  mode  by  the  modems  in  tliis  article 
are  not  so  great  as  many  persons  ore  apt  to 
imagine.**   It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  remark, 
that  several  important  improvements  have  been 


6  ToL  L  p.  98a 


made  in  the  construction  of  ploughs,  since  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Dickson's  book  in  17^. 

In  ploughing,  it  was  a  maxim  with  tlie  Ro- 
mans never  to  touch  wet  land,  nor  land  that 
was  wet  above  but  drj'  below.  It  was  their 
practice  to  make  their  furrows  equal  and  straight. 
A  ploughman  who  ploughed  crooked  was  said  to 
prtraricate ;  "  from  whence,"  says  I'liny,  "  was 
this  crime  translated  into  the  forimi,  but  that  it. 
ought  to  be  as  much  guarded  against  in  the 
fields  where  first  observed."  To  break  and  di- 
vide the  soil,  the  farrows  were  made  so  narrow 
that  it  could  not  be  known  wheje  the  plough 
had  gone,  especially  in  a  field  which  had  been 
freouently  ploughed.'  In  this  way,  says  Colu- 
mella, the  soil  is  not  only  divided,  but  all  the 
roota  of  the  weeds  are  cut  and  destroyed.'  Tho 
ploughman  was  directed  to  leave  none  of  the 
soil  unmfi\-ed,  no  fast-land  or  baulks  f$camnaj 
b«;tween  furrows.  Uy  this  method  of  plough- 
ing, it  was  not  possible  for  the  farmer  to  know 
whether  or  not  his  land  was  equally  moved 
to  the  proper  depth,  unless  by  pushing  n  pole 
into  the  ploughed  land  In  a  variety  of  places. 
Columella  and  I'alladius  both  observe,  that  if 
this  be  frequently  done,  the  plouglunan  will  not 
venture  to  deceive  his  master.     The  Roman 

EUmgh  was  sometimes  so  formed,  that,  when 
eld  upright,  it  stirred  the  ground  without 
turning  It  aside.  In  ortler  to  reduce  the  mould 
completely,  cross  ploughing  was  recommended 
and  practised.    This  is  evident  from  VirgU  :— 

Et  qui  proctuo  qus  cutcitst  squore  terga 
Rumu  in  otiJiquum  vcno  perrumpit  lU'atro. 

Ccorg.  lib.  L  I.  87—8. 

Plough  o'er  and  o'er,  on  loll  redoubling  toll. 
With  tklclong  nirrow,  cross  the  furrow 'd  soil. 

Columella,  Pliny,  and  Palladius,  give  the  same 
precept.  Sidelong  ploughing  was  recommended 
on  hilly  ground,  as  lM>iiie  much  easier  for  the  oxen 
and  ploughman.  The  Ilomun  ploughi  n*  did^  not 
go  round  when  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  field, 
as  ours  do,  but  returned  in  the  same  track,  and  by 
sloping  their  ploughs  to  the  right  and  left  alter- 
nately turne<l  the  rarth  nlways  one  way.  When 
they  mi^t  to  stir  the  mould  without  turning  it 
aaiae,  the  plough  was  held  erect,  and  when  tner 
intendiKl  to  make  an  open  furrow,  it  was  held 
obliquely,  and  the  earth  was  thus  turned  aside. 
On  no  occasion  did  the  Roman  phuiKliman 
plough  In  ridges,  except  when  he  ploughed  in 
seed,  or  plough^  immediately  before  sowing— .« 
proof  this,  that  he  retumed  always  in  the  same 
track,  and  turned  the  earth  one  way.  The  ridges 
formed  by  the  oblique  mo<le  of  holding  the  plough 
were  called  sv/ct,  a  term  which  denotes  not  only 
the  trench  mode  by  the  plough,  but  also  the  earth 
thrown  up  by  it. 

To  what  depth  the  Romans  ploughed  is  un- 
certain. Pliny  calls  ploughing  the  land  four 
fingers  or  thri-e  inches  deep,  mere  scratching 
the  surface.  That  they  ploughed  very  deep  is 
clear  from  Columella,  who,  in  treating  of  tho 
qualities  of  good  swil,  says:  "Nor  ought  we 
to  content  ourselves  with  viewing  the  surface, 
but  the  quality  of  the  matter  below  should 
be  diligently  explored,  whether  or  not  it  be 
earthy.  It  is  sulficient  for  com  if  the  land  is 
equally  good   two  feet  deep."     Fallow  land 
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WH  generally  plooghed  in  the  spring  and  au- 
tumn ;  dry  and  ri<-li  land  in  winter ;  wet  and 
■tiff  fround  chiefly  in  summer;  hence  that  is 
called  the  best  land— £i«  qua  tolem,  hit  frigora 
$entit — which  has  been  twice  ploughed  during 
summer  and  twice  during  winter.  '  It  was  also 
ihe  Roman  practice  not  to  plough  light  nhallow 
'•oil  till  September,  after  the  summer  heats,  be- 
caoM  these  heats  dry  up  the  thin  soili,  and 
draw  the  sap  from  tlio  seeds  that  are  to  be 
sown.  Four  ploughiugs  were  given  annually 
to  the  fallow  grounds.  In  wet  lands  the  finst 
ploughing  was  given  in  April ;  the  second  in 
June;  the  third  in  the  end  of  August,  or  be- 
ginning of  Septemljer ;  and  the  need  furrow 
in  October.  In  dry  sloping  lands,  the  first 
ploughing  was  given  in  February;  the  second 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  summer  solstice ; 
the  third  about  the  autumnal  equinox  ;  and  the 
seed  furrow  in  October  or  November.  In  the 
time  of  Vamj,  however,  only  three  plough ings 
were  given,  or  two  and  the  seed  furrow.  The 
name  was  the  case  in  the  days  of  Pliny.  That 
the  Romans  at  one  period  ploughed  four  times 
annually  may  be  Interred  ironi  the  number  of 
gods  presiding  over  agriculture,  who  were  in- 
>'Dked  at  the  least  of  Ceres  or  the  harvest  home. 
Of  these  there  were  no  less  than  twelve,  four  of 
which,  from  their  names,  appear  to  have  pre- 
sided over  four  diflFcrent  plougnings.  Verractor 
presided  over  the  first  ploughing,  when  the  land 
was  made  vrrvactum  or  fallow ;  Hrparator,  over 
the  cross  ploughing,  when  the  land  was  prepared 
a  second  time ;  Jmnorcitor,  over  the  tiiird  pk)ugh- 
Ing,  when  the  field  \vas  ridged ;  and  Obnralor, 
over  the  fourth  ploughing,  when  the  sei-d  wjis 
ploughe<l  in. '  Thus  the  order  in  which  the 
rural  deities  were  invoked  points  out  the  order 
of  the  four  ploiu^hings. 

One  yoke  of  oxen  were  commonly  put  to 
the  ploufh,  and  the  person  who  held  the 
plough  also  drove  the  oxen.  Cato  assigned 
three  pair  of  oxen  and  three  ploughmen  to  240 
Jugera  of  olive- yard,  and  one  ploughman  and  a 
pair  of  oxen  to  100  jugera  of  vineyard.  '  Con- 
•squently,  when  V'arro  observes  that  Cato  judged 
a  pair  or  oxen  sufficient  for  80  jugera,  and  re- 
marked in  his  writings  that  a  yoke  of  these  ani- 
mals was  sufflrient  for  100  jugera,  he  had  a 
reference  to  the  olive-yard  and  vineyard.  The 
same  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the 
Greeks,  if  we  may  judge  from  Homer.  He 
compares  the  two  Ajaxes  to  two  oxen  joined 
together,  and  labouring  at  the  plough.  *  But 
though  it  was  common  to  have  a  pair  of 
oxen  to  one  plough,  yet  sometimes  there  were 
more.  Pliny  mentions  four  yoke  in  some 
parts  of  Italy.  After  describing  the  manner 
of  ploughing  and  sowing  in  Eg>T*' 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  anA  Tigris,  he 
adds:  "  Likewise  they  plough  in  Sjria  with 
a  rery  shallow  furrow,  when  in  many  places  of 
Italy  eight  oxen  labour  hard  at  one  plough."* 
As  it  was  con>mon,  however,  to  have  only  one 
yoke  of  oxen  in  one  plough,  and  only  one  man  to 
drive  the  plough  and  guide  the  oxen,  it  became 
necessary  to  have  the  animals  well  trained.  All 
the  rustic  writers  are  particular  on  this  subject. 
Virgil  recommends  that  the  young  oxen  should 
be  trained  very  early  to  draw  the  plough. 


1  Flinr,  lib.  xviil.  and  Gcorg.  lib.  i.  1.  48. 
8  Set  FaUiH  Victor,  m$  quoted  bv  Scrvius. 
9  C«lo,cs|v  10.  i  liiad,  xil. 

S  run.  lib.  xvilL  c.  18. 


If  labour  cUim,  the  calves,  yet  docile,  tnia  • 
To  ticar  the  burden,  and  the  yoke  (uttain  :  . 
Fira  with  loo^c  wreath  of  pliant  o»ler  decs, 
And  hang  the  ravy  circle  round  their  neck  ; 
But  when  the  (tocn,  accuitom'd  to  thy  «way. 
Yield  their  free  strength  and  willkngW  obey. 
The  well-match *d  couple  in  their  colUr*  plaice^ 
And  balance,  »tcp  by  dep.  their  equal  pace: 
Ofl  let  them  draw,  unforced,  tlio  emtity  waia. 
That  lightly  marki  the  level  of  the  plain  ; 
Then,  yoked  to  braion  pole*,  their  vigour  goad, 
Wfailo  beech  en  axles  groan  tienoath  the  load. 
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"  Wlien  any  person,"  says  Varro,  "  buys  joanr 
bullocks,  if  he  put  their  necks  between  forked 
stakes,  set  one  up  from  each  bullock,  and  give 
them  meat  from  the  hand,  they  will  beeoBa 
tractable  in  a  few  days.  Then,  that  they  mmj 
be  gradually  accustomed  to  the  yoke,  let  an  un- 
trained one  be  joined  with  a  veteran,  for  he  will 
be  easily  trained  by  imitating  ;  and  first  let  them 
go  upon  even  grt>und,  and  without  a  plough ; 
then  yoked  to  a  light  plough,  in  sand  or  light 
soil.  That  they  may  be  trained  to  carriages, 
they  should  be  first  put  to  empty  carts,  and 
dri%-en,  if  convenient,  through  a  town  or  village; 
the  habit  of  hearing  frequent  noise,  and  seeing  a 
varietv  of  objects,  will  soon  make  them  fit  for 
use."  *  The  fork  above  mentioned  was  a  forked 
piece  of  timber,  resembling  a  yoke,  raised  above 
the  stalls,  and  fixed  to  a  beam  seven  feet  from 
the  ground.  Into  this  the  neck  of  the  bullock 
was  fixed,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  yoke." 
Colimella  is  more  particular  on  this  subject  than 
either  Virgil  or  Varro.  *  The  oxen  were  some- 
times yoked  by  the  horns,  and  sonietiuies  by  the 
neck.  The  latter  mode  is  preferred  by  Colo- 
mella  and  Palladius ;  and  Pliny  seems  to  be  of 
the  same  opinion,  as  more  strength  can  be  ex- 
erted with  greater  ease  by  the  neck  and  breast 
than  by  the  horns.  In  ploughing,  the  oxen  were 
not  allowed  to  go  a  great  way  without  turning. 
120  feet  was  the  length  ef  a  furrow,  and  farther 
than  this  it  was  thought  improper  for  them  to 
pull  hard  without  stopping.  It  is  probable,  that 
the  breaks  of  the  different  kinds  of  com  and 

Eulse  were  laid  out  nearly  of  this  length  and 
readth,  though  In  the  sowing,  numbers  of  these 
might  be  ioined  together.  Au  the  rustic  writers 
describe  the  furrow  of  the  same  lencth,  120  feet. 
"  The  length  of  the  furrow,"  nyn  Pliny,  "  that 
oxen  make  in  ploughing  at  once  without  stoppinr 
is  called  nctut ;  this  is  120  feet.  This  squared 
and  doubled  in  length  makesajugenmi."'  Oxen 
were  treated  with  great  tenderness,  not  only 
when  in  the  plough,  but  also  after  they  were 
unyoked.  "  When  the  ploughman,"  says  Colu- 
mella, "  has  nnyoked  his  oxen,  he  must  rub 
them  after  they  are  tied  up,  press  their  barks 
with  his  hands,  pull  up  their  hides,  and  not 
suffer  them  to  stick  to  their  bodies,  for  this  is  a 
disease  that  is  venr  destructive  to  work-cattle. 
He  ought  to  rub  hard  their  necks,  and  if  they 
are  very  warm  pour  wine  into  their  jaws.  Two 
sextaries  (three  English  pints)  are  sufficient 
for  each  ox;  but  before  they  are  led  to  tlieir 
stalls,  it  is  necessary  that  they  have  ceased  from 
sweating  and  high-breathing.  Though  they  can 
eat  immediately,  yet  it  is  not  prop«T  to  give  them 
much  food,  or  the  whole  of  what  is  intended  for 
them,  but  only  a  part,  and  that  by  degrees ;  and 
when  they  have  ate  up  what  is  given  them,  they 
ought  to  be  led  to  the  water,  and  enrouraifed  hj 


6  Varr.  De  Re  Ruitka,  liK  I.  c.  90. 
7  Col.  lib.  vL  c.  &  8  Plin.  Ub.  xvlU.  c.  & 
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whKitHiHr  to  drink  plentiftilly;  and  when  at 
Ira^h  they  are  brought  Imrk,  they  must  receive 
wbat  b  oonsidrred  sufficient  for  them."'  The 
ruitie  writers  are  very  particular  in  their  direc- 
tions rapectiug  the  buying  of  oxen ;  but  as  they 
ronvdered  them  solely  beasts  of  labour,  the 
pmprrtiea  which  they  esteemed  in  them  were 
▼ery  <Ufferent  from  th<»8e  held  by  mQ<lern  famiers, 
who  rear  them  merely  for  the  butcher. 

The  aeed,  which  wa.<i  measured  in  a  bosket, 
(•atorfo,  MK  eoriit  trimodia,  becnuse  it  contniiipd 
threeniBflllerpedkB,)  was  scattered  by  the  hand  ; 
and  that  it  mifht  be  done  e<jually,  the  hand 
always  kept  time  with  the  step.  The  sowing 
wms  either  performed  above  furrow  (in  lira)  or 
below  it  (tmi  tulee).  The  seed  was  sown  on  a 
plain  surnce,  and  then  ploughed  in,  so  that  it 
rose  in  rowa,  and  admitted  the  operation  of  hoo- 
ing.  It  was  sometimes  covered  with  rakes  and 
buTOwa.  The  principal  s^H'd-time,  especially 
for  wheat  and  barley,  was  from  the  autumnal 
equinox  to  the  winter  solstice.  "  This  may  seem 
■trufr  tD  us,  it  being  our  custom  to  aow  barley 
In  wpring.  Uut  in  warmer  climates  it  is  sown 
at  tlie  latter  end  of  tho  year,  whence  it  happens 
that  their  barley  harvest  is  much  sooner  than 
thrir  wheat  harvest.  Thus  in  the  book  of 
Exodus  we  find  that  the  flax  and  the  barley 
were  destroyed  by  the  hail,  bectiuae  the  barley 
was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  was  in  seed,  but  the 
wheat  and  rye  esMped,  because  they  were  not 
yet  eome  up.  "  Aoeording  to  Columella,  the 
wheat  eeed-time  omtinued  from  the  22d  of 
October  to  the  winter  sobitice;  yet  he  says  it 
may  commence  at  the  beginning  of  October  in 
wet  and  eold  climates ;  and  he  informs  us,  that 
prudent  husbandmen  reckoned  it  injudicious  to 
amr  for  15  days  before  the  mlttice.  "  The  Ro- 
waaut  Mirid  also  in  the  spring ;  this  was  called 
ths  illuMSlilin  seed-time,  and  was  (ininhed  in 
the  month  of  March.  To  tliia  seed-time  they 
had  iscMiase,  according  to  Cato  and  Columella, 
only  in  esses  of  necessity,  because  in  warm  cli- 
mates, when  the  seeii  is  sown  after  winter,  the 
drought  of  tlie  spring  months  checks  the  growth, 
end  tike  erop  is  endangered;  whereas  in  the 
■otamnal  sowing,  before  the  drought  and  heat 
mt  the  spring  come  on,  the  com  is  far  advanced, 
the  enrnoe  is  oevcred,  and  the  drought  kept  out. 

The  Romans  were  very  careful  in  adapting 
their  seed  to  the  soil ;  and  none  of  the  ancient 
nations  who  practised  agriculture  paid  greater 
attention  to  the  quality  of  the  seed  to  be  sown 
thiui  they.  Oolj  the  heaviest  and  best  of  the 
frain  was  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  old  seed 
was  rejected,  because  of  its  su^iposed  tendency  to 
dccenerats.  According  to  Flmy,  oeed  one  year 
old  is  best;  if  two  years  old,  not  so  good  ;  and  if 
more  then  three  yesrs  old,  it  is  barren.'*  By  seed 
of  a  yesr  old  is  nuent  the  seed  of  the  preceding 
crop. 

One  would  imagine,  when  the  land  was  so 
frequently  fallowed  in  the  Roman  husbandry, 
that  there  would  be  very  little  necessity  for 
weeding ;  and  yet  the  care  of  the  Roman  farmers 
in  tills  was  equal,  if  not  Huperior,  to  their  care 
In  every  other  thing.  They  used  two  modes 
of  destroying  weeds— the  one  called  sarcling, 
taradatio  or  §arritio,  and  the  other  natcatio, 
which  latter  was  performed  by  pulling  the 


weeds  with  the  hand,  or  cutting  them  with  a 
hook.  Sarcling  means  hoeing.  There  were  two 
methods  of  domg  this,  liy  the  one  mode,  the 
surface  was  not  only  stirred,  but  the  earth  was 
also  heaped  up  around  the  plants,  so  as  some- 
times to  cover  them.  By  the  other,  which  was 
called  plain  sm«Hith  sarcling,  the  surface  only 
was  stirred.  Columella'*  directs,  that  weeding 
be  not  done  while  the  com  is  in  the  flower; 
but  either  before  or  after ;  and  he  observes  that 
the  prop«"r  time  for  weeding  is  the  month  of 
May  at  its  commencement.  Not  only  were 
wheat  and  barley  weeded,  but  also  sevend  kinds 
of  pulse.  The  practice  of  going  amongst  the 
jp*owing  com  for  the  nurpose  of  weeding  is 
justly  condemned  by  intelligent  modern  fanners, 
OS  hurtful  to  the  crop.  But  in  the  Roman 
husbandry,  the  com  was  sown  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  allow  the  weeders  to  go  amongst  it 
without  hurting  it. 

Irrigation  ot  growing  com  was  also  some* 
times  practised  when  the  ground  was  dry.  It 
is  recommended  by  Virgi).  '^  The  practice  of 
irrigation,  I'liny  mentions  as  very  successful 
upon  some  districts  of  the  territory  of  Sulmo, 
in  Italy  ;  and  obser>'es,  as  a  wry  surprising  fact, 
tliat  the  water  destroyed  tlie  weeds  and  nourished 
the  com,  and  that  watering  served  in  place  of 
sarcling. 

It  was  a  maxim  with  the  Romans  to  reap 
their  com  before  it  was  quite  ri^.  Columella 
is  plainly  of  opinion,  that  com  ripens  after  it  is 
cut.  Palladius  is  of  the  same  opinion.  "  Pliny 
says,  that  the  later  wheat  is  of  being  reaped 
it  is  found  to  give  the  more  flour,  and  the  sooner 
It  is  reaped  it  is  the  fairer  and  plumper.  Ths 
most  proper  time  to  reap  is  before  the  grain  is 
hardened,  and  iust  when  it  has  coloured.  It 
was  considered  bettor  to  reap  two  days  too  soon, 
than  two  days  toe  late.  '* 

The  Romans  used  various  methods  of  reaping 
com,  and  instruments  equally  various  were  em- 
ployed in  the  work.  Three  different  modes  of 
reaping  are  described  by  Varro.  *'  There  is  one 
way,"  says  he,  "  as  in  Umbria,  where  they  cut 
the  straw  close  to  the  ground  with  a  hook,  and 
lav  down  each  handful  as  it  is  cut.  When  many 
of  these  ore  laid  down,  they  go  over  them  again, 
and  strip  the  ears  from  the  stalks ;  then  throw 
the  ears  into  a  Itasket,  and  carry  them  to  the 
thrashing  floor ;  they  leave  the  straw  on  the  field, 
whence  it  is  taken  and  stacked  »ip.  They  reap 
after  another  manner,  as  in  Picinum,  where 
they  have  a  curved  wooden  batiUum^  upon  the 
extremity  of  which  is  a  little  iron  saw ;  tliis, 
when  it  comprehends  a  bunch  of  ears,  cuts  them, 
and  leaves  the  straw  standing  in  the  field  to  be 
cut  afterwards.  There  is  a  third  manner  of 
reaping,  as  in  the  environs  of  Home  and  many 
other  places,  where  they  cut  the  stalks  in  the 
middle,  the  upper  part  of  which  they  take  in 
their  left  hands,  A-om  which  middle  I  am  of 
opinion  the  word  mesait  is  derived — ( a  quo  media 
mtMem  dictam  jmioj.  The  straw  below  the  hand 
which  remains  fixed  to  the  ground  is  after- 
wards cut ;  but  that  which  is  fixed  to  the  ear 
is  carried  in  baskets  to  the  thra.shinp  floor."'* 
Other  modes  of  reaping  are  mentionetl  by  Colu- 
mella. There  are,"  says  he,  "  several  wavs  of 
reaping.  ^lany  cut  the  stalks  hy  the  middle 
with  the  drag  hooks  {/alcibut  verriculatit),  and 
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cither  bea!M  m  booked.   "hUnj  gather 

thp.  enrn  with  a  merga,  and  others  with  combs. 
Tliis  nu-thtxl  does  very  well  when  the  crop  is 
thin,  hut  it  is  very  troiibl<*somp  when  the  crop 
is  thick.    If,  in  reaping  with  hoirita,  a  pwrt  oS 
tXxtiw  is  cat  off  with  tlie  can,  It  ht  fanimv 
dlatdy  (^thpred  into  a  heap,  or  into  the  '=hf>d, 
and  ai'tt>r  \mim  dried,  by  beiii^  ex])osed  to  the 
sun,  is  tlirashea.    But  if  the  ears  only  are  cut 
offi  tbay  are  carried  dincUy  to  thofnuucj,  and 
tbradhed  during  the  winter.**  <   TEm  tUa 
fJiffrrfnre  between  the  dra^-hook  of  Columella, 
and  the  baiiilum  of  Varro,  that  the  latter  cut  off 
the  ears  only,  wlulst  the  former   it  a  part  of  the 
fltnw  along  with  the  ean.    Tb«  fahe  ro$trata 
aeenw  to  havo  been  a  scythe  honlc,  sharp  in  the 
jKiint,  and  curved  111  r  the  bill  of  a  bird.  The 
fidx  deHiicuLUa  sevni^  not  only  to  have  been 
bealced,  and  aharp  at  the  point*  Vnt  teethed. 
Our  reaping  hooks,  till  of  late,  were  much  the 
(tame  as  the  falces  rostrat<p  et  dmficitlaf(r  of  the 
Hotnaii^.     The  srythi  hook,  or  f'u'jr  r<  $trata  scd 
noH  denticulata  of  tite  Komujui  in  now  more  com- 
monly used.    It  is  difficult  precisely  to  determine 
the  form  of  the  mt'pa  of  the  Romans.   The  word 
is  commonly  derived  from  the  verb  mcrgerty  to 
pluni,'t>  or  dive  irrto  water  like  birds;  bat  it  may 
as  well  be  derired  from  mgrgut,  aa  <rid  vine 
braneh  bent  downwards,  with  tia  top  aet  In  the 
pronnd,  and  so  called  from  its  dlvin>j  like  n  ivntr  r 
fowl  and  rominf  up  a^ain.    As  the  merya  gath- 
<M  <  I  the  ears  only  of  the  com,  it  is  proliable  ti^t 
the  manner  of  wotldag  witti  it  Iwd  some  resem- 
lilaimtotiwaAlSonor  awalerlbirl,  diring  and 
romin?  itp  afjaln  above  water  with  its  prey. 
The  oecten  or  comb  was  an  Instrument  that  cut 
09  tne  ears  of  etwn  In  the  same  maaiMr  aa  the 
mtnfo.   It  la  tnentioiMd  by  Pliny  m  ivcU  as 
CoUmiefla.   The  former  aaya,  that  the  Gaols 

r.nped  the  millet  and  pani  ;  ivlth  a  pectcn.  He 
calls  it  pecten  maniuiie  or  hand  comb,  to  distin- 
gaSA  It  flmn  another  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
which  was  pushed  forward  by  an  ox.   In  Pliny 
we  have  the  followlnij  account  of  the  ancient 
manner  of  reaiMn;    '  There  are  ditTerent  waysof 
rrnpina."  says  he,    in  the  extensive  protince  of 
Gaol.  Xarge  iMllvwmnchines,  with  teeth  ftxed  in 
the  foi*e  part,  are  pushed  forward  on  two  wheel.t 
nm(mg  the  standini;  com  by  an  ox  tied  to  the 
hind  part.   Tlie  ears  rut  off  by  the  teeth  fall  into 
the  hoUow  jMU-t  of  the  machine.  In  otherplaeei 
the  stalks  are  eut  In  the  middle  widi  hooka,  and 
the  ear^  rut  off  between  two  meiyifpx.    In  other 
plhees  they  puU  up  the  plants  bv  the  roots, 
i'b     who  use  this  method,  though  thej  dbmw 
away  the  mpt  imagine  that  it  In  aona  wmmn 
■erreafnplaeeofptoughing.  There  hmdllftieiKje 
In  thr  ni'uirier  of  reaping,  accordin};  to  cfrciun- 
tttath        Where  they  cover  their  houses  with 
stubble,  they  cat  high,  to  preserve  this  of  as 
gevnt  length  as  poAsible :  where  there  is  a  scarcity 
dt  hay,  they  rut  low,  that  straw  may  be  added 

to  the  j>i:hii.'  ^      riic  tir\t   in;uiii(T  of'  r<Ti]Hiiir 

described  by  iliiiy,  is  more  porticiil.Li  1  v  ilcscribed 
by  ralladlus.  «  In  the  infalB  «1  C^iiul,"  says 
lie,  "they  line  this  quick  manner  of  reapini;,  ht'i! 
without  reapers  cut  large  fields  with  uri  ox  in 
oiii-  day.  I'or  this  purjwise  a  machine  is  made, 
carried  on  two  wheels.  The  sauare  aorfaoe  of 
thlabaeboBrde  cnoled  at  the  rfdv,  whleh,  cast. 
Ing  outwards,  make  a  wider  stpn'^e.  On  tlie 
fore  part  the  board  hi  lower  than  the  others. 
Upon  It  are  ngratmanjr  man  teeth,  wMtMl^ 


'  1  U^tL^th 


inaniir,«HiPeria|t»AelMlghtor  theem  of 

the  com,  and  turned  upwards  ;it  the  ends.  On 
the  bark  part  of  this  matliiu' ,  two  sliort  !>haft« 
are  fixed,  like  tlie  poles  of  a  litter.  To  theae  an 
ox  is  yoked,  with  his  head  to  tha  machine,  and 
the  yoke  and  traces  Iftewbe  the  eentrarr  way, 
well  trained,  and  who  dors  not  go  ivster  than  he 
iA  driven.  When  this  ma*  hittu  ih  driven  through 
the  standing  com,  all  tlie  eans  ooniprehended  by 
the  teeth  are  heaped  iu  the  hoUew  part  of  it, 
hciw  eat  «ir  Am  Ae  alraw  which  la  Ml  hchhed, 
the  driver  setting  it  lower  or  hi^^hrr  as  he  finds 
it  necessary,  aad  thns  by  a  fe%v  goings  and  ro> 
turnings  the  whole  field  is  reaped.  This  machine 
doea  vwf  well  in  plafaa  and  avooth  fields,  and  In 
places  where  there  is  no  neeemUy  for  feeding 
with  straw."  " 

Columella  iiii'urma  us  what  labour  the  reaping 
of  a  Juaerum  of  each  kind  of  com  and  putae 
required.  A  lugerum  of  wheat  required  one 
and  a  half  day  s  work  of  n  labourer  to  reap  it, 
which  would  be  ratlicr  more  than  liiri-r  J  ■.\ to 

the  Scottish  acre  ;  beans,  one  day ;  vetches,  one* 
crvum,  one ;  siliqna,  om;  eietn^  ana;  \mm  Osa* 

tile^),  one;  lupines,  one;  eeMUBIBBt  iW9$  nB^ 

throe  ;  and  niedira,  one. 

\\  fo  II  ihrii  1  ro|»s  ot  i^rain  and  pulse  were  cut 
down,  they  were  carried  directlv  to  tiM  thraafc- 
ing  floor  or  the  bam.    If  the  neM  waa  tiataal 
f"rf>m  the  thri*shinj;  floor,  the  corn,  ^rhi  ri  mt 
witti  part  of  the  straw,  was  carried  lu  wains 
or  waggons,  in  the  same  way  as  with  na.  The 
thrashing  floor  liae  been  •Ifewiy  described.  It 
w!is  placed  near  tta  im»teiiae  en  high  graaii 
open  on  nil  sidee  to  the  wind,  of  a  round 
dgure,  and  raiued  in  the  middle.    It  was  some- 
times paved  with  fliat  stones,  but  usually  laid 
with  elay,  careftdty  cooaoUdated,  and  aMwthed 
wMk  a  hiife  roller.   Vmto  eays  that  It  was  the 
ctistdm  iij  srHiii  places  to  cover  the  am.  Tliis 
is  done  m  somu  of  the  eastern  couutriee 
Boaz  is  reprtsented  aa  ateeplageai 
floor  all  night,  a  circumstance  oy  no  means 
common  In  warm  and  dry  climates.  CoatigoaiM 
to  tbt  ar<  ;l  was  the  nubilarium.    The  corn  was 
cori  led  hither  directly  from  the  field,  thence  it 
was  thrown  into  the  area,  and  back  again,  hi 
cajm  of  a  sudden  hhower.    For  this  purpose,  the 
nubil.'irium  was  covered,  and  was  open  ou  the 
side  fronting  the  area,  and  had  likewise  aper- 
tures at  the  iddea  to  admit  air.    Columella  ^^t, 
fltat  tUa  was  partleotariy  neoeaeary  hi  It^dy,  on 
aoconiit  of  The  inconstancy  of  the  weather.  The 
nubiliu-ium  liad  ^me  resemblancu  to  the  larva 
bams  used  in  some  parts  of  Kni;hmd,  into  whidl 
the  wiMde  onp  la  earried.  IMt  it  was  not  neoei^ 
any  ta  taafce  the  •nhnarlma  oe  hirire  in  propor> 
tlon  as  these,  because  in  the  mode  of  n  apim^'  u-n^  ^I 
by  the  Uomans,  there  was  not  so  much  of  the 
straw  cut  with  the  ears  as  is  commonly  dom  hi 
this  country.    Besides,  aa  the  com  in  Italy  was 
thrsAhed  out  as  soon  os  possible,  part  of  it  wanld 
be  imnit'<iiati-ly  thr.iwu  iuf.i  the  area  without 
pawing  througtt  the  nubilarium  j  and  it  is  mkm 
probable  that  in  general  tha  tfanahing  woald 
be  bepiiM  brfic-r  flu'  wloitr  crop  wnx  ^athe'^^'  ' 
The  ^jrains  of  wheat  were  Iwaten  out  by  ih« 
hoftfs  of  cattle  di  i  \ .  [i  over  it,  or  by  the  trampling 
ot  horsea.  They  were  also  beaten  out  with  mSk^ 
or  by  a  maehlne  eaOed  frttvla,  made  «f  a  heara 

or  Tii  ani  •;''t  with  "-tonrs  or  ]ii(-rrs  of  iron,  with  a 
great  weight  laid  on  it,  and  drawn  by  yoked 

It  aaona  ta  h«fa  haen  tha  caalam  la 
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Htl —  compares  the  nuuighter  made  by  tlie 
flittdb  and  chariot  of  Achillea  to  the  beating  out 
«fp«iBb]ptlMtMmplingofoxeD.  In  the  eastern 
countries  thoy  ■Mm  to  ham  practised  all  the 
ways  uaed  by  the  RonaM  In  Waling  out  grain. 
Allusion  is  made  to  thesf  by  the  fv;iii^«'Ji<-  pro- 
plMt.  *  In  Britain*  iUi  of  iate»  one  uuly  of  thetw 
■Mlboda  of  thfMUiv^  BMMl)!^  by  tha  iaU,  wa» 
practised. 

Com  was  winnowed  In  the  area*  after  Iteing 
thrashed  out ;  for  it  was  not  carried  to  the  gran- 

atili  it  was  cleapsd.  JUat  in  wimt  manner 
oponation  waapsftnMdiami<^rti(in.  Two 
winnowinp  inttruments  are  mentioned  by  Varro 
under  the  uarut's  of  vaUus  and  ventilabrumy  These 
si-»;ia,  from  tin-  use  made  of  them,  which  was  to 
throw  th«  sraia  wbea  beat  out  of  the  ears  Jtfon 
the  grMnM,^1tM«  bean  sort  of  shtfvialai  TkaX 
theventibibriini  was  such  is  clear  from  a  pn-ssa^pe 
ia  Columella,  where  he  says,  Kpcakiug  ul  cleau- 
inc  thrashed  beans :  Wnen  there  ia  a  heap  of 
anidckiJr  nnd  gnin  esifactadt  this  Imuf  beiiUE 
ttdwwR  ta  n  dfaiMMa  tHtt  ^raBnUMn»  Aa  ehni* 
being  light,  falls  short,  and  the  grain  flving  far- 
ther, Iblls  pure  oa  the  place  whither  tne  venti- 
lator ^tended  to  throw  it.""  The  vallua  of 
VacM  waa  probab^  aenewhat  diffenal  in  fiarm, 
but  Intatdsd  far  tta  seme  purpose.  Tbeae  in- 
struments were  used  In  tbrowing  com,  while  a 

Sotie  wind  was  blowing  over  it.  But  when 
e  huabtuiilman  waa  Jiaappoiptaii  of  wind,  an 
inslniiDant  called  oommm  was  mad*  The  west 
wind  waa  rwlconed  fbe  beet  fat  eup— lbi(^  the 
com  from  the  chaff.  "  But,"  says  Columella,  "for 
a  husbandnum  to  wait  for  this  wind  is  a  sure  sign 
af rfoAtad  MiiiliiwiiaMt  ftr,  whaa  wvltingfor  it, 
be  may  be  OTertaken  by  a  serere  storm.  Thero- 
foKv  in  the  area  the  com  tiiat  is  thrashed  should 
Iw  so  heaped  up  that  it  may  \w  clejuit-il  with  any 
wind.  But  if  for  several  days  tiie  weather 
Aimld  continue  quite  eabn,  tM  corn  WHfe  be 
cleaned  with  vans,  lest,  after  a  raJm,  a  severe 
st<inii  should  destroy  the  lalniurs  of  a  whole 
yeiir."      The  vannus  was  olao  culled  cribruni^  a 


aiev^  Qiua  cnbrU  uertuMUM  foraminibu*.  This 
tadfcuiaunt  to  BMnSmtd  by  Vir^  in  bb  fiiat 
Genreie,  L  166,  and  called  by  an  IIm  lB]fVtie 
van  of  laochns  or  Bacchus 


M«v  iHni  wliatanu  indottrloai  psssants  widd, 
lb  sew  the  tftanoa'd  sMw,  and  dotlM  the  fleU ; 

The  dure,  tb«  pondcnNU  btam,  the  nriling  wsin, 
Thst  dram  slong  dow  Cerct  to  her  fane ; 
Flilk,  aledlb  Ufbt  oslcr»,  and  the  harrow's  loart, 
Ibo  Bitnle  baidli^  and  the  van  of  god. 

Xn  the  eastern  countrie<?  they  had  several  instru- 
ments for  winnowing,',  two  uf  wliich  are  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah— the  van  and  the  shovel. " 
Anoa  aaantiopa  a  aiere  Bar  sifting. '  llut  com 
waa  aifted  aa  well  aa  fienr  appear*  from  our 
J^yrd's  words  to  the  over  confident  Peter : 
**  Simon,  Simon*  Satan  hath  d^ired  to  sift  thee 
<M  wk$at,*  Hie  Greeks  alaa^  had  different  in- 
atruments  Hat  winnowing,  one  of  which  seons 
to  have  been  of  the  same  kind  as  the  ventila- 
brum  of  Varro,  mid  liad  probably  some  resem- 
blance in  alupe  to  the  modern  shovel,  Uomer, 
wban  dcacrffiing  s  people  unacqudntod  with 
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an  oar,  calling  it  a  van.  \\\ 
intendc<l  to  bo  kept  a  long  tlnu^  a  second 
dresHtng  was  commonly  given  it.  "If  corn," 
sayfi  C<j1uuii  lln,  "  is  to  be  laid  up  for  year!*,  it 
ou^bt  to  l>e  again  cleaned  (sit'ted^,  for  the  cUiauer 
it  u,  tlie  less  It  is  hurt  by  the  wivil  (a  kjiedea  1^ 
small  worm).  But  it  it  jsi  intended  for  inimc- 
dialu  u»e,  there  ia  uo  need  for  this  second  dress- 
ing. It  is  enough  to  have  it  exposed  a  little  in 
a  ahadik  and  ao  uud  up  in  the  grauar}*."  "  In 
dia  mttWilt  af  daaning  grain  the  modems  hare 
attained  much  perfection.  The  machine  in- 
vented not  many  years  ago,  called  Jamura,  is 
certainly  a  mighty  improvement  on  the  tsan  of 
the  aaetenta.  It  must  be  remambered,  howevert 
tbat  aa  (he  aneienta  ware  at  mncb  greatar  paina 
in  keeping  their  lands  free  from  weeds  than  tha 
modemst  ^  dreesinf  of  corn  would  not  be  aa 
difficult  a&  atttilian  to  theaa  aa  it  waa  at  «aa 
time  to  us. 

The  com  when  cleaned  {expurgcUttm)  wta 
laid  up  in  granaries  {horrea  vel  fframaria,  from 
granuaif  grain)  variously -oouatructedf  and  smnfr- 
timaan  pits,  wbera  It  waa  praaenrad  i'w  many 
yt»n,  Ah  it  was  a  matfi-r  of  greater  difficulty 
m  Ital^'  to  preserve  praiii  than  with  us,  many 
and  various  direction.**  respe*  tin^  the  prop«'r  con* 
struction  of  bams  and  ^auarics,  and  keeping 
them  oool  and  wdl  ventuatad,  are  given  bv  tba 
Roman  writers  on  agriculture,  from  Cato  down 
to  PalbidiuH.  Varro  ways  that  wheat  ou|;ht 
to  be  laid  up  in  liiyli  ^ranarlcv,,  exposed  ti<  the 
east  and  north  winds,  upon  which  no  moist  air 
from  the  neighbouring  places  blows.  The  walLi 
and  fliKir-s  fiiitjht  to  be  well  .secured  with  niiu  liic 
plaister,  at  U'itat  with  nuch  a."*  sue  uiiule  vi  clay 
and  amurca  (lees  of  oil),  mixed  with  the  rhatf  of 
corn.  Hiia  aiiffera  neither  mouse  uor  worm, 
and  makea  the  grain  maia  linn  and  aoUd.  Sane 

sprinkle  the  wheat  itself  Avith  tin-  of  oil,  at 
the  rate  of  a  quudrantal  to  a  thousand  modii 
(pecks),  and  others  powdo*  it  with  other  things, 
such  aa  chalk  of  Chaldaor  CariB|  or  wrarmwoed, 
andodwrthiitfaof  tblaldnd.  Saw  bava  eavaa 
below  ground  for  granaries,  which  they  call  fu(tvf, 
as  in  Cappadocia  and  Thracia.  Otliers  have 
wells,  aa  m  Hither  Spain,  In  tba  country  abaot 
Cartbace  and  Osca.  Thejr  strew  the  floors  of 
theaa  with  straw,  and  are  careful  not  to  all<»w 
any  moisture  to  get  ui,  or  even  air,  exce]it  ^vhcu 
they  take  out  the  corn ;  for  where  the  air  does 
not  penetrate  the  whrll  daea  not  breed.  Wbaait 
laid  up  in  this  way  remains  ^,<H>d  even  fifty  years; 
millet  more  tluui  uii  hundtL-«l.  Some  make  very 
hii^h  granaries  above  ground  in  the  fields,  m  in 
Hither  Spain  and  Amilia;  and  some  make  ttuon 
In  aodi  a  waj  aa  ta  Va  TantHalad  not  only  finom 
the  sides  through  the  windo^vs,  but  aIho  from 
below  through  the  floors."  '*  ColtuneUu  advises 
that  granaries  should  be  euteriMi  by  ladders,  and 
have  small  windows  to  the  north,  fiar  thte 
posure,  being  dry  and  odd,  ia  Ibraarable  to  tba 
{•reservation  of  com.  "  Some,"  he  says,  "  re- 
commend arched  bams  aa  the  twst  for  pr^ 
serving  corn."  In  Itafy,**  be  adds,  "  whieb 
has  too  much  moisture,  we  prefiar  tba  baiua 
ing  granaries,  with  the  pavementa  and  wafli 
wt'U  secured,  to  prevent  the  wivil-  When  thii 
peet  seizes  corn,  many  think  to  restrain  it  by 
proper  ventilation,  thereby,  as  it  were,  airing  tba 
in  tba  hara.  But,"  oantiaiMB  b«^ 
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**  this  li  an  en-^ivui  mistake ;  for  tbue  •nlmalt 
■re  not  expelTed  by  thit  operation,  but  are  mixed 
with  the  whole  grain,  which,  when  it  remains 
untouched,  is  inft^lMi  only  in  the  upper  part, 
b*cau!w  a  ijaiidhrfadth  Iwlow,  th*-  wivil  is  not 
bred,  and  it  is  much  letter  tliat  the  part  wliich 
Im  already  spoiled  ibooM  nnaiii  eo,  tluoi  that 
llie  wliole  hHouM  b«  ptidanijfri'd.  And  when 
there  i«  a  call  for  any  of  tiie  cvrn,  it  is  easy  to 
ta.kt'  (itr  wiiat  is  spoiled  on  the  top,  and  make  use 
of  what  is  bd«w/' '  Ths  awiiocr  of  ymUhlOaf 
com  hiwrnentkned,  was  pmAably  by  ttonrtag 
it  from  one  place  to  another  by  a  Kho%'fl.  Oliven 
were  Tentiiated  in  a  similar  manner,  aa  we  learu 
from  Varro.  *<  If  the  fathered  oUTes,"  says  he, 
**  k«  to*  lane  im  tka  hisap,  they  rot  by  luitfaic, 


and  the  oil  Is  fetid.   Therefore  if  yon  cannot 

despatch  them  in  time,  it  is  necesMU-y  tt>  ventilate 
the  heaps  by  llirowing ."  ■  '*  Some, '  says  Palla- 
tfna,  "  mix  coriander  seeds  with  the  com,  to  fre- 
■crre  it.  The  best  method,  however,  h  to  carry 
tfie  com  from  the  area  to  some  other  place  near 
at  hand,  aiid  thi-re  to  air  it  for  a  few  days,  and 
so  lay  it  upon  the  grauanr.  Convsa,  an  herb 
hitter  of  taste,  and  af  a  iligraeaMe  odour  (as 
tlw  Greeks  assert),  strewed  dry  l)elow  corn, 
helps  to  preserve  it.  To  all  these  may  be  added, 
the  barns  must  bo  wiured  agaiust  the  south 
wind."  *  Pliny,  alW  treatina  of  tha  hamat» 
gives  tka  MlowtefaeeoMM  afAa  dMiBM 
of  pfranaries :  "  Some  require  costly  l>arns  to  in- 
built  with  wails  three  feet  tliick,  besides  tiiis  to 
he  fitted  from  the  top,  to  have  no  windows,  and 
admit  of  no  wind:  atkti  aUow  of  windows  to 
Aa  BOftii  and  nertli  wt,  hut  reqdrsthat  f^rana- 
ries  be  built  without  lime,  as  it  is  a  thing  most 
prt^udicial  to  corn.  On  the  contrary,  in  other 
they  raise  wooden  galleries  upon  pillars, 
them  to  th«  wind  on  all  sides,  and 


1  tite  floor.  Others  again  are  of  opinion 
that  gr^n  becomes  shrirelled  by  lying  upon  a 
deal  door,  open  below,  and  tiiat  it  heats  by  lying 
under  a  tile  roof."  He  recommends  that  |nndn 
be  laid  up  dry,  and  firm,  and  <  <k»1,  otherwist^  it 
•Will  be  damaged.  lie  iu*ys  that  Ix-juis,  and  other 
pulse,  in  oil  casks  daul>«d  with  ashes,  will  last 
good  a  long  while ;  and  that  beans,  ia  a  care  of 
Ambracia,  remained  good  fkun  tht  thaa  of  Ung 
Pyrrhu.s  to  thr  piratiral  ■war  in  the  time  of 
Pompey  tlie  Great,  about  ]20  yeais.  *  Ihe  pits 
for  prefl«>rving  com,  mentioned  by  FIIbj«  are 


atiU  used  in  SicUy  near  Gixienta. 

It  has  Vmb  dnady  aMBOoMd,  In  dnerihing 


the  Roman  mode  of  reaping,  that  sometimes  the 
whole  straw,  and  at  other  times  one  half  of  it, 
was  left  sUnding,  and  that  it  was  afterwards 
«at.  Thia  was  aone  in  the  end  of  July,  or  SO 
daya  after  tiie  reaping  of  the  corn,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Columella,  who  adds,  tii.it  ii  man 
may  cut  a  iugerum  of  it  in  a  day.  ITiis  opera- 
tion is  calledi  tpicile^vm  by  Varro,  who  says, 
that  if  the  crop  i>e  thin,  and  the  price  of  lalxtiir 
high,  it  should  be  eaten  upon  the  grtmnd.  What 
he  means  is,  that  the  cattle  should  he  put  upon 
the  stubble  as  it  stood  upon  the  field,  without 
being  at  the  ezpenas  or  traifblo  tH  eatHng  it 
down.  Yet,  as  straw  wast  used  for  a  preat  nianv 
purpitses,  it  was  nivessary  to  carry  the  greater 
part  of  it  home.  It  was  used  for  littering  cattle 
and  sheep.  Ueooe  Varro  says,  that  straw  was 
nUed  ifwaihw,  becaaw  It  la  attmred  under 
tha  cattkb  SancttDMi  it  m  braisBd  Ur  this 
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purpose,  and  iHien  deficient,  helm  kafta  and 
mem  wwa  iMsd  Instead.  'Iha  fd»  ar  Aovt 
straw  that  wa'^  bruised  in  the  area  was  giren  to 
the  cattle  in  place  of  hay.  Columella,  after 
naming  the  arti*  le«»  most  proper  for  feeding  cat- 
tle, adds :     They  axa  fod  less  adiraatageously 

purpnw,  and  in  some  pla^  is  the  onlv  fhin^  to 
be  gut.  I'he  bent  straw  is  tiut  of  miliet  ;  after 
it,  that  of  barley;  and  next,  that  of  wheat."* 

df**;  ribing  the  fo^'most  proper  for  this  animal, 
he  says,  **  When  other  things  are  wanting,  the 
straw  of  yaka  la  Whaulm  necessary."  *  Pliny 
■9a  tha  MM  Afar,  with  thIa  dMhtwoi  ualw, 
that  tha  ihartsr,  Ae  oMlkr,  aad  am  aarily 
reducible  to  dust,  the  straw  in  the  pen  is,  the 
better  it  is  for  food  to  cattle.  *  Straw  was  aloa 
used  tar  thatrh ;  and  tar  thia  uarpsii  they  eai 
high  in  reaping.  *  In  other  puMs  where  hay 
was  plenty,  the  palea  or  short  straw  was  used 
for  litter,  and  the  other  straw  wits  !<mm«times 
burned  in  the  fields.  This  method  is  rcpreeantod 
by  VirgU  as  rery  beneficial  «a  land.*  TW  fail 
speaks  of  two  burnings  ;  the  one  refer*  to  btim- 
itig  the  sou  itself  before  it  is  ploughed  ;  the  other 
tu  burning  the  stu))bie  after  the  corn  is  taken  off 
the  arable  land,  llus  custom  is  naentiooad  hy 
Pliny,  who  mya,  that  tha  cMefMMenfwK  la  «a 

bum  the  seeds  of  weeds;  anrl  in  another  pa»ia^ 
he  observes,  that  for  the  most  part  the  straw  of 
millet  was  burned.  These  different  eustoois,  he 
allegaiL  w«a  sbwr^ad  in  dtflmnt  parti  of  llaiy» 
aocorA^  to  tho  axiwt  of  tha  hMTHt  aad  pttot 
of  lab<iur.  The  custom  of  burning  fields  is  still 
practised  in  Italy.  Fontanini,  in  his  Italian 
aatiquiUes,  relaMa  that  Maria  Lanrisi,  who 
agmewBd  veal  iniaaiee  with  P<^  Clement  I L, 
oeing  Inooamodod  by  the  heat  caused  by  the 
burning  of  the  fields  in  the  vit  inity  of  Koine, 
persuaded  him  to  proscribe  that  custom  by  an 
edict;  h«k  OvdiMU  Nnpti  oyertumed  the  edict 
by  representing  to  his  holiness  the  antiquity 
and  utility  of  the  practice,  and  citing  to  liim  the 
lines  of  Virjiil  above  referreil  to.       There  is 

nothiitg  more  common  than  to  prove  tha  utility 
of  a  praetioo,  howavaritairdtframlltairtlquity, 

and  especially  if  it  be  ennobled  by  the  creative 
fancy  of  a  native  poet.  Our  modem  farmers 
think,  with  reason,  that  burning  the  stubble  on 
the  fialda  is  very  injiirioas.  Burning  the  adnaw 
to  obtain  the  grain  wta  an  anrlent  pnwtleo  hi 
Ireland  ;  and  the  practice  of  trampling  the  prain 
with  oxen  in  Franco,  in  prelerence  to  thraahing 
it  with  the  flail,  MBtfaMdIttthat  oouatrr  down 
to  the  Ravolation,  as  we  are  infiamed  by  Dr. 
Young,  and  Is  perhaps  not  yet  vHlolly  diiscxm- 
tinued.  The  burning  of  st  iM  Ii  wems  also  to 
have  beea  prevalent  in  the  eastern  world.  We 
have  allarfna  to  It  hi  tha  wfMigB  af  theyva- 
phets.  '* 

The  quantity  of  wheat  sown  up<in  a  jugerum 
W.1.S  fivr  modii  ;  of  barley  and  iieans,  u  medim- 
nuH,  or  six  modii ;  and  of  pease,  three  modlL 
Hie  ralmv  of  wheat  wm  oh  the  best  land  16 
fold,  or  75  modii  the  jugertim ;  on  tniddling 
land,  10  fold,  or  60  modii  uo  jufcrum }  m*  at  a 
tha 


5  Col.  Mh.  r\.  f  Z.  s.  .5.  6  CoL  lib. « ti.  c.  3. «.  2L 

7  Plin.  lit),  will,  c.  30.  8  l.ih.  h\em. 

9  {.Ut.tf.  lili.  1.  V  h+-'>.  10  Plin.  nil.  xviu.  c.  .30. 
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Varro  produeed  10  foM.  Tn  Um  «Kf9  of  Cohj^ 
ImIIb,  agriculture  hail  declined  no  much,  that  he 
my,  thesTorage  crop*  were  not  above  f<mr  afler 
«Be,  or  only  SO  moatt  tfw  Jniru-aiiv-*  pradM- 
eua  decaraaaa  ia  tha  «Ma  «f  90  ywn.  It  is 
pcobaUa,  fhat  tba  avenfa  TCtare  «f  witeat 
crops  in  Italy  would  hv  15  fold,  or  75  modii  the 
Jag:erum,  in  the  days  of  Cuto  anil  Metellus,  «o 
that,  in  the  time  of  Columella,  the  average  r»- 
tarn  of  wfaaat  did  no*  aaMuni  to  ona  third  «f 


was  at  its  acme.    In  the  tim«  of  rolumella,  the 
rent  of  middling  com  land  w&h  40  sM.'stertii  the 
Jugerum,  which  at  2d.  the  sratertiuii,  iH68.  8d. 
tho  iogenun,  or  lOa.  Bd.  tha  Eofiiah  acre. 
Id  tho  daya  of  Vvra,  iilturt  waa  ao  lovraaSi 
MBtercp.<3,  or  7d.  the  moditiK,  and  even  so  low  aa 
8|  do.  or  5d.  the  mudiu;^  m  may  be  l«iroed 
from  Cicero's  cok-brated  oration  against  Verres. 
**  Have  you  not,"  aaya  he,  "  cameaaly  aald  the 
tentha,  when  they  MBomitad  to  16,000  nodU, 
that  is,  to  3T50n  spstprres ?"    Now,  this  is  just 
8|  scstorces  tlii-  mo<lius.    In  another  pLu^e  he 
says  "  I'hf  modius  is  estimated  br  law  at  three 
aestercesi."    lu  another  paasiiga  of  tha 
tion  he  says,  "  But  I  chamtte  wtth 
when  the  modiua  in  Sicily  wnn  nt  2  Hesterces 
(4d. )  aa  his  letters  sent  to  you  dcnrlare,  and  the 
hi^lu>!<t  pric«>  at  8  !M>8teroes,  oh  ban  already  been 
clearly  shown,  both  from  the  testimony  of  all 
concerned,  and  also  from  the  records  of  the 
liMhandmM^  then  ba  OMlad  fraoa  ttem  S 
denarii  tar  mA  maShuf*  (9l  tiM  VMidhia. )  In 
■Bother  passiiijt',  ho^  mentions  two  kinds  of  corn 
at  different  prices— tithe  com  at  3  sesterces,  or 
6d.  per  modius,  and  the  frumenhtm  impenUum 
aft  4  auilartii,  or  8d.  p«  An.   Fxwm  these  facta 
-wv  ma^  IcHtiBMldjr  Ax  the  nediam  price  of 
wheat  III  Tilt!  time  of  Varro,  who  was  cotem- 
porary  with  Cicero,  at  Si  8^tertii,  or  7d.  the 
mtnlius  or  peck.    But  Varro  infarnia  us,  that 
in  tha  daja  of  I<iiflhie  MetaUoib tmtijf  a 
csantnry  fecAve  tfie  dcoA  of  Oelei,  o  medliia  af 
far  f^Jt  wheat)  waa  sold  for  an  ass  (^scarcely 
Id.  Kuglish);  likewise  a  oongius  of  wine  (9  Kn?- 
Ush  pints,  or  9  Scotch  mutchkioit)  SOlb.  of  drit^i 
figs,  luib.  of  oil,  and  12lh.  of  fiah,  each  fiar  the 
aame  price.  It  noat,  bowarer,  be  ebMVved,  that 
the  far  wa<<  <«oid  in  thp  htii<lc,  so  that  a  modioa 
of  triticum  or  wlicat  waa  «><{uiil  to  2  modii  of 
fkr.    In  thin  pro^xirtion,  wheat  would  then  be 
nt  4-5ths  of  a  sestertius,  or  l^d.  tha  modius. 
In  the  days  of  Polybiua,  ootempanrjT  both 
with  Cato  and  the  younger  Africanus,  a  med- 
imnus  of  wheat  (6  modii,  or  pedes.)  and  a  met- 
ritr-s  of  will'-  ,10  mdloii-i  2  ])ints  Eni(li"ih),  wer»' 
•old  for  4  oImiI'i,  or  H^l.  each.    But  it  may  be, 
that  PolybiiK  intended  the  Attie  medimnua, 
which  cootaiaed  4  pecka  end  6  vinie.   If  ho, 
the  priee  of  wheat  wmdd  be  IM.  w»  modhia,  or 
nearly  donblp  the  price  in  the  consulate  of  Me- 
telltts;  if  not,  tlwn  the  price  was  much  the 
same.    One  of  two  things  mo^t  have  caused 
tUa  cxtramo  dMimma  of 
doetfama      tibm  eoll 
acarce,  and  the  price  of  land  and  lahot^r  low,  or 
that  agriculture  won  th^n  brought  to  grmter 
perfection,  and  more  were  engaged  in  it  than  in 
•ny  aubaequcnt  iieriod  of  Roman  history.  Pliny 
aoeribes  It  to  tne  latter,  but  trtiether  justly  or 
not,  I  l«-avr  fn  j>ol5tir;il  i'ronomi!«Js  to  dftermino. 
Still  it  is  a  tVt,  th:it  long  Wfore  the  time  of 
Varro,  a^cultur^  produce  iiad  both  declined 
in  quantity  and  risen  in  price.    Yet  in  hia  d«r 
fimr  aeitercea,  or  8d.  tho  BodlM|Or  ;tl:0:^| 
the  fovtv,  wm  th*  vnot  ' 


wheat.  This  still  a  very  small  price,  when 
wc  considt  r  tin  rioht-ti  which  the  liomiuis  then 
posa«u>ed,  and  the  rapid  strides  which  luxury 
nod  made  aaooofst  thus,  both  of  which  lu  every 
natian  mm*  have  aa  effect  upon  the  nrice  « 
com  aa  well  aa  of  other  thintrs.  Several  cansee 
contributefl  much  to  the  declitic  l>utli  ot  n^i  ii  ul- 
ture  and  population.  The  introduction  of  slave 
lalMNir,  wlilch  may  be  traead  back  to  a  period 
anterierl«tlMH»«'Cat«^WMnat  the  leaat  of 
tfcaaa.  The  MktiiM  or  Roman  neblUty  grad- 
ually acquired  moat  of  the  conquered  Inuds,  in 
open  defiance  of  tlw  Lidnian  law,  and  ruUivated 
them  by  aUTea.  In  eone>%— ee  of  this,  whma 
Tiberius  Gnodma  wm  paasing  on  hia  wn* 
through  Etrorla  (TVHCony)  to  Spain,  ha  fbimd 
it  almost  depoptuatcnl  t>f  freemen.  Similar 
conduct  was  punued  by  the  llomaiis  in  Sicily. 
They  engrossed  nearly  all  the  estates  to  them- 
aelvee^  and  emploiyad  akvw  inatead  of  natiiw 
SieilianatoenMM  their  knda,  to  whom  thof 
scarcely  allowed  the  nec*~*.saries  of  life,  so  that 
the  idaves  broke  out  into  open  reU-ilioii,  and 
ravaged  the  whole  island.  So  great  wlls  their 
number,  that  they  amounted  to  900,000  armed 
men,  and  were  with  great  ^dilHealt^  redneed  to 
8ubj»H'tion.  Thf  other  causes  which  hajitened 
the  ruiu  ot  iu^ru  ulture  wer«  the  various  wars 
that  took  plurc  iM  twvca  the  year  of  Home  663 
and  784,  as  the  social  war,  in  which  900,000 
men  ptTished ;  the  civil  war*  between 
and  ofgUm  bet  w  em  Gnear  and 
tween  Aeeonsphratorsandthet 
lastly,  between  Augusttu  luid  Antony.  Thrati 
ruined  both  the  morals  and  industry  of  the 
people,  M  well  as  the  countqftlmlf.  Thelaboura 
of  uie  field,  instead  of  beingmimHid aa  taewmir, 
by  the  proprietor,  or  by  frw  and  tndnalfioni 
peasants,  were  confined  tn  thr  care  of  slave*. 
The  frequent  proacriptious  tiiat  took  place  during 
the  civil  wan,  when  the  one  party  proscribed  the 
penona  andjrapurtlmof  the  ether,  were  aha  e»> 
eeedinriy  ealwilitad  to  tnjnra  afrienltora.  Above 
18  of  the  most  flourishing  colonies  of  Italy  n  t-re 
proscribed  by  the  triumvirate,  and  their  luudu 
and  houi^es  given  to  the  legionaries,  who  avenged 
the  death  of  C'lamr,  and  annihilat^wi  the  ireediom 
of  Roma  Thafar  aeti  of  ^eiiee  and  fa^aatiee 
to  the  native  proprietors  of  the  soil,  even  in 
what  has  been  proudly  dvnoininHte<i  the  Augus- 
tan age,  surpa.<t.s4-<l  those  of  the  Cioths,  in  the 
reign  df  Honorius,  who,  under  AiariCj  bore 
avray  in  triumph  the  spoiLs  of  the  eqitoL  whBa 
Virgil,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  escaped  from 
the  sword  of  a  Roman  centurion,  who  had 
usur|H>d  his  Kmiill  farm,  I'aulinus  of  Hoiirdeaux 
received  u«um  of  money  from  a  Gotbio  Holdier 
in  return  for  his  lawkd  property.  Virgil  eani- 
plain*  of  the  neglect  ana  decline  of  agricultom 
tha*  occasioned.  In  tiie  fdlowing  pathetic  lineai* 

None  venerate  the  plough ;  wartc  Earth  depJorcs 
Hrr  iwaiiii  tn  slaughter  dr.it;KLil  on  lii&Unt  khoiet| 
Far,  far  they  fall  from  their  uiicultur'd  UihU, 
ABaieftb**tnaiCovmciitti  fslchiont  «nn  tbelrbanda 
Sathdty't  Ororgict,  I.  Sl^Ift, 

Notwithstanding  this  decline  of  agriculture  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  accamnlation  of  wealth 
which  had  ilowed  loenmltaiy  fior  manv  y*aa 
from  a  aubf  ugated  «id  n  pinmlered  worid  into 
Italy,  on  the  other,  it  is  surprisini;  that  wheat 
xhould  have  brought  no  more  than  Irutu  1:^!*.  (id. 
to  L.  1 : 0 :  8^  the  quarter  in  the  time  of  Varro. 
Two  tUnfi  laem  to  hatro  oootribiited  to  thia 
eompmlhn  attentiai  itOl  pdd  t»  agri^ 
lb  IM  tha  mtnre  of  ifeo  lUpMm  Inanvy*  *• 
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■  'iliouKh  in  Varro'a  day  fiirmlng  waa  much  mun' 
neglccte<l  than  in  f'urmrr  times,  yrt  it  still  con- 
tinued to  be  u  respectable  employ  men  t.  I^aiided 
proprtetoni  were  then,  from  their  educAtion, 

'  capable  of  giving  proper  directloiu  in  ail  the 

.  branches  of  agriculture,  and  were  also  proper 
judges  of  sill  ru.Htic  labour.    Hence,  the  cn>[»9  in 

'  Italy,  as  liaa  heeii  already  remarked,  continued 
to  be  good,  yielding  ten  to  one,  at  an  arerage. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  also,  that 
many  confllderable  impruvementa  would  6e  in- 
tro<luced  iuto  the  practice  of  Italian  hu«-lmndrj', 
.  and  that  many  provinces,  having  little  commerce 
and  few  manufactures  to  take  off  the  surpluv 
produce  uf  their  own  lands,  would  afford  to  ex 

yart  lai^e  aimual  supplies  of  grain  to  Home, 
ulius  Coaiar  boasted,  in  his  triumph  over  Pom« 
]>ey's  party  in  Africa,  that  he  had  con<{uered 
country  so  rich  and  extensive  as  yearly  to  supply 
the  city  of  Home  with  ^)0,(XX)  modii  (pecks)  of 
wheat,  and  3,OOU,000  measures  of  oil,  (^i,37d,U00 
gallons   Eiixlish. )     The  kind  of  luxuries  in 
which  the  Romans  indulge<i,  also  prevented  in 
some  degree  the  increase  of  the  demand  for  grain 
The  luxury  of  even  luxurious  Kouuins  cousistec 
at  their  tables  chiefly  of  rare  birds  and  fishes, 
reared  and  purchased  at  great  expense  and  nicely 
MBBoned,  by  which  the  consuinpt  of  corn  was  but 
little  increawfil.    They  seem,  iHnides,  to  have  hat 
few  horses  of  any  kind.    Their  cavalry  were  far 
from  numerous,  and  not  at  all  in  that  proportion 
•  to  infantry  usual  with  tis.    In  any  accounts  that 
have  reached  us  of  the  effects  of  individuals, 
neither  horsi-s  no."  mules  arv  mentioned.  Aijri 
'  cultural  labour  among  them  wmn  performed  solely 
by  oxen,  which  are  much  more  easilv  maintaiucc 
.than  horses,  and  the  quantity  of  them  bred, 
■  natundly  kept  the  price  of  beef  low,  the  only 
kind  of  animal  fitod  us4hI  by  the  common  |H'o]>1« 
liut  from  the  time  of  Varro  to  that  of  I'liuy,  i 
tfmce  of  only  seventy  years,  com  rose  from  and 
8  Mitertii  and  even  4  sestertii  the  modius  to  18 
■Mtertii.    This  cannot  be  accounted  for  from 
tlM  incmm-  of  )Mipulation,  as  Italy  w:i<«  much 
IflM  {Mipuluiis  in  the  time  of  Pliny  than  before 
the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  being  esti- 
mated by  him  at  14sO()0,(HX),  a  smaller  number 
than  the  present  population  of  Italv,  and  yet 
modem  Italy  importn  no  corn  as  in  the  days  of 
Augustus  and  downwards.     Pliny  hays,  that 
bi'fore  his  time,  or  under  the  reign  of  VesiMu<iun, 
bat  tribes  in  ancient  Latium  Itad  utterly  dis- 
appeared, and  he  pointa  out  aereral  towns  in 
(  nmpania,  which  had  either  ceased  to  exi.<«t  or 
were  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay.    He  alMi  men- 
tions several  templet  neglected  and  falling  into 
ruin  even  in  pliMca  near  Home,  and  frequcntl^- 
oses  such  phrases  as,  $umt  rtlitjuia —jatn  tota  al>itt 
—quondam  uhcrrtma  multitudinc.%— Ami  others, 
evidently  indicating  a  decn>asiug  (Hipulation  and 
a  declining  country.    It  has  been  asserted  by 
some,  that  the  importations  from  Kgrpt,  Sicily, 
and  Africa,  were  the  real  causes  of  the  decline 
of  Italian  agriculture.    It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  importations  were  confined  to 
Rome  and  itn  vicinity  only,  nnd  could  not  in  any 

Seat  degree  affect  the  state  of  the  Italian  market, 
ut  what  object  could  have  been  gained  by  the  for- 
reign  cultivaUir  in  a  market  where  the  wheat  sold 
at  the  reduced  price  of  fromod.  toHd.  a  modius  ? 
After  the  charges  of  carriage,  shipping,  and 
agency  were  paid,  I  do  not  see  how  the  foreign 
cultivator  coidd  meet  the  home  cultivator  in  the 
Italian  market.  Besides  this,  both  the  landed 
proprietor  and  farmer  in  Italy  were  free  from 
-y^rj  apeciea  of  taxation,  which  was  not  the 


with  those  of  the  other  province*  of  tbe 
empire;  and  if  labour  in  Italy  nad  been  on  the 
same  footing  oh  in  15ritaiu,  competitiou  would 
have  l>evu  iu  vain,  as  agricultural  produce  muat 
have  been  brought  to  the  home  market  on  such 
low  terms  as  must  have  excluded  all  foreigu 
crain  from  coming  iuUt  competition  with  iL 
Neither  Columella  nor  lliny,  who  seem  tuhave 
been  well  in&mned  on  the  subject,  mention  the 
importation  of  foreign  graiji  as  a  reason  of  the 
decline  of  agriculture.    If  low  prices,  as  the  ag- 
riculturists say,  ruin  imriculture,  then,  on  their 
owu  reamtuing,  high  prices  must  encourage  it. 
Now,  what  is  the  cause  that  notwithstiiudinf 
the  liigh  price  of  com  iu  Pliny's  days,  agricul- 
ture was  ill  a  much  lowto*  state  of  decline  than 
iu  the  da}**  of  \'arro?    .\n  Italian  farmer  had 
surely  mure  rt-ajiou  to  cultivate  wheat,  on  the 
score  of  self  interest,  when  be  could  obtain 
ly.S  ■.2:2  per  quarter,  than  when  he  could  get 
only  L.l  :  0  :  B  fur  the  toune  quantity,  as  in  the 
days  of  Varro.    If  demand  regulate  supply,  and 
if  the  latter  is  so  disproportioiuite  to  the  former, 
as  to  raine  it  to  three  times  its  usual  price,  then, 
on  all  the  ordinary  principles  that  regulate  hu- 
man conduct,  a  supply  fully  competent  to  the 
demand  must  have  been  ensured,  and  every  field 
in  Italy  capable  of  cultivation  must  have  waved 
with  wheat,  and  both  the  value  of  land  and 
amount  of  rent  must  have  risen  in  consequences 
But  instead  of  that,  we  find  agriculture  in  a 
continual  decline,  and  land  proportionally  falling 
in  value.    The  root  of  the  evil  consisted  rhicflr 
in  two  things :  the  land  whs  locked  up  in  the  luuMM 
of  a  few  proprietors,  and  left  almost  wholly  to  the 
raiwagement  of  hlarea.    Gibbon  calculates  the 
number  of  slaves  to  have  been  at  least  equal  to  the 
free  inhabilant.s  of  the  Roman  world.    Tlie  ai»> 
cient  propriet«»nt  had  ever)-  inducement  that  love 
of  liap^iiness  and  indetM-iideuce  could  generate^ 
to  cultn-ate  their  hnuJl  paternal  farms  to  the 
utmost ;  and,  therefore,  all  that  could  be  made 
out  of  the  soil  by  unremitting  labour  was  ob- 
tain*^.   But  in  tiie  ca^ti  of  sIave-lal>our,  the  re> 
suit  was  ^uite  different.       The  experience," 
says  Dr.  Smith,  "  of  all  ages  and  nations  de- 
monstrates, I  b«'Jieve,  that  the  work  dune  by 
slaves,  though   it  appears  to  coat  only  their 
maintenance,  is  in  tue  end  the  dearest  of  any. 
A  person  who  can  acquire  no  property,  can 
tiave  no  other  interest  but  to  eat  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  Libour  as  little  as  he  can.  What- 
ever work  he  does  be^'ond  what  is  sufficient  to 
purcluue  his  o\m  nmtnti'iiance,  can  l)c  squeezed 
out  of  him  by  violence  only,  and  not  by  any  in- 
terest of  his  owm    In  ancient  Italy  how  much 
the  cultivation  of  com  degenerated — how  unpro- 
litable  it  became  to  the  master  when  it  fell  under 
the  nuuiagement  of  slave»— is  remarked  both  by 
Pliny  (uid  Columella.    In  the  time  of  .\ristotIe, 
it  wjui  not  better  in  Greece." '    The  system  of 
slave-management  was  even  far  more  prejudicial 
to  agriculture  than  that  of  the  poHtnra,  who  r«* 
ceived  cmly  one-fifth  of  the  clear  produce  of  the 
farm ;  for  such  tenants,  being  freemen,  were 
c:i|Hible  of  nrquiriiig  property,  and  an  they  got  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  produce,  it  was  cvi- 
I  ently  their  interest  that  the  land  should  yield  aa 
much  as  possible  by  meams  of  the  proprietor's 
stock.    But  even  in  the  case  of  the  ptditom,  who 
re<*eived  onlv  one-fifth  of  the  produce,  it  could 
not  be  their  intercMt  to  lay  out  any  port  of  their 
savings  in  the  farther  improvement  of  the  lan^ 
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Wcauw  the  proprietor,  who  laid  out  nothing, 
was  entitled  to  four- fifths  of  whatcTcr  such  im- 
proTcnaenta  might  produce. 

It  is  agreed  bv  all  that  the  gmin  whirh  we 
callwlwt.  in  thr  Uoinan  triticum ;  but  it  \%  not  !io 
dsar  wluit  the  iiomaiis  meant  by /or.  German 
nelt  acems  to  have  the  nearest  resemblance  tu  it. 
There  are  three  kindfl  of  triticum  mrntioiied  by 
Co\ume\l.-v — robur,  Bili|;o,  and  a  upet-irs  uf  iiprinf( 
wheat  of  the  nature  of  the  vili{;o,  and  very  uw 
ful,  he  ny«,  to  the  farmer  when  he  ii  prevented 
from  aowii^  in  aatu  on.  The  other  Itinda  he 
taUsmare  not  pmfitahi  sand  are  only  ciiltivntefl 
bjr  tkaav  who  pride  then,  selves  in  havinf;  variety. 
There  was  this  diiTerenc  between  triticum  and 
far,  that  the  former  was  *<  parated  from  the  hu.sk 
bf  fhnwfclnf,  bat  the  latter  could  not  be  cleaned 
wfthoat  taMting,  and  was  th*  refiire  nown  along 
with  the  husk,  which,  being  btroug  and  durable, 
rendered  it  better  for  wet  land  and  long  conti- 
noed  nurfstnre  than  triticum.  Columella  and 
PUnj  agree,  that,  while  triticum,  KiliKo,  and 
hscdcmn  are  neparated  from  the  chaflT,  and  sown 
cfan  as  when  grinded,  bei-au.He  they  are  not 
taasCed,  far,  millet,  and  panic,  on  the  contrary, 
cannot  be  thoroughly  cleaned  unlen  toa.<i>(«*d, 
and  are  therefore  sown  rou^h  with  their  busks. 
On  thn  account,  a  krger  quantity  of  far  was 
sown  on  a  field  than  of  triticum.  "  There  are 
•own,"  sKvs  Varro,  "  on  a  jugerum  four  modii 
af  beana»  Are  of  triticum,  nix  of  bju-ley,  and  ten 
effar."  So  also  say  Columella  and  I'liny.  But 
PalLodius  says,  that  the  same  qtiantity  of  each 
was  sown  on  the  jugerum.  It  is  probable  that 
in  his  time  Kome  easier  methn<l  had  Im^cii  found 
out  for  srp:irating  far  from  its  husk,  than  had 
been  known  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  and  that  there- 
fore it  was  become  tne  custom'  to  sow  it  nun- 
like  the  triticum.  Kar  is  representMl  hy  rliny 
as  the  hardiest  of  all  grain,  which  Wsx  btand's 
the  winter,  and  does  well  on  any  soil — and  he 
ahm  says,  it  was  the  food  of  the  Komans  in  the 
first  ages,  as  was  evident  fn>m  their  religious 
ritea.  On  the  other  Imnd.  he  represents  triti- 
cum as  requiring  most  uouri>«hmeiit  of  all  grain, 
but  at  the  same  time  as  the  most  fruitful  of  any. 

As  there  were  three  kinds  of  triticum  or  wheat, 
so  were  there  of  far-^/Mxinic/n,  rmnarulum,  and 
tdieiutrum.  The  first  was  of  a  bright  white; 
the  seioond  was  of  two  sorts,  red  and  white; 
and  the  last  was  n  spring  wheat,  superior  to  the 
others  in  excellence  and  weight.  According  to 
Pliny,  Italian  wheat  or  triticum  was  ttuperior 
to  all  other  kinds  of  whc^t  hi  brightness  and 
weight.  The  best  of  foreign  wheat,  he  says, 
waa  the  Boeotian  wheat ;  next  Sicilian  ;  and, 
thirdly,  African  wheat.  "  Of  all  the  grains," 
he  a#id»,  "  that  are  brought  to  Home,  the  (  Jallic 
wheat,  and  that  which  comes  fnmi  the  Cher- 
sonesus,  (Taurica,  I  Muppose)  are  the  lightest; 
for  even  when  well  dressed,  the  mod  ins  does  not 
exceed  ?0  lbs.  The  kind  from  Sardls  gives  half 
a  pound,  and  that  from  Alexandria  a  third  of  a 
pmind  more,  Thi^  too,  is  the  weight  of  the 
Sicilian  ;  the  n<vo(ian  gives  a  whole  jHtnnd  more; 
and  the  .Vfrican,  thrce-f<»nrths  of  a  jMnind  more. 
In  Italy,  beyond  the  Po,  I  know  that  a  modius 
of  wheat  weighs  25  and  even  26  pounds."  Pliny 
allows,  that  in  ordinary  military  bread  there 
was  a  third  more  of  bread  than  wheat,  and  that 
a  eongim  of  water  to  the  mo<lius  was  used  in 
baking  rery  good  grain.  In  this  proporti4)n,  a 
modius  of  Italian  wheat  weighing  24  pounds, 
pro<luced  upwards  of  32  pounds  of  bread. 

Ilordeum  or  barley  was  but  little  cultivated  by 


the  Romans.  It  was  the  food  of  horses,  •  some- 
times used  for  bread,  •  and  given  to  soldiers  in- 
stead of  wheat,  by  way  of  punishment.  *  The  an« 
cient  inhabitants  of  Gaul  anil  S{»ain  made  the 
same  ujm?  of  barley  that  we  do  at  present.  The 
western  nations,  says  Pliny,  get  drunk  by 
steeping  corn.  In  Gaul  and  Spain  are  several 
kindsofthis  liquor,  which  have  difTcrent  names, 
but  are  made  in  the  same  way.  It  is  Miid  that  in 
SiKiin  the  liquors  keep  good  a  considerable  time."* 
In  another  place  hesaj-s,  "  of  the  same  com  a  li- 
quor in  made,  zt/t/itim'in  Egypt,  cotlia  and  crria 
in  Spain,  cervitia  and  other  kinils  in  Gaul  and  the 
other  provinces  ;  with  the  foam  ( tvuma  I  the  wo- 
men make  a  wash  f»»r  their  faces.*"  Lhse where 
he  sayn,  that  the  GauN  and  Spaniards  use  the 
foam  (barm  or  yeast)  of  it  thickened  for  fennent 
to  make  the  brea<l  lighter.  '  It  is  probable  that 
In  the  days  of  Pliny,  vinej'ards  were  not  in 
these  countries  so  common  as  now,  and  that  the 
inhuhiiants  were  therefore  obliged  to  make  ale 
as  a  substitute  for  wine. 

Two  kinds  of  Imrley  are  mentioned  by  Co- 
Iumel|{^  that  wen«  sown  in  Italy— bexastichum 
or  cantherinum,  and  distichum  or  galaticum. 
'*  The  first  of  these,"  he  says,  "  is  next  in 
%Tdue  to  wheat,  better  even  than  wheat  for 
food  to  cattle,  and  more  wholesome  than  bad 
wheat  to  men  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  more 
proper  for  supplying  the  grants  of  men  in 
times  of  scarcity.  It  is  Mtwn  on  a  free  and 
dry  soil,  and  upon  land  either  very  rich  and 
strong,  or  very  poor.  It  is  reckoned *a  most  se- 
vere crop,  on  which  account  it  is  sown  either  «»n 
very  rich  land,  the  suiM>nibundant  fruitfulness 
of  which  nothing  can  destroy,  or  on  fwor  land 
that  is  fit  for  no  other  crop.  It  is  reaped  much 
swiner  than  any  other  corn,  even  when  but  a 
little  ripened;  tor  having  a  brittle  stalk,  and  no 
hnsk  to  cover  the  grain,  it  is  easily  shaken  out ; 
for  the  same  reason  it  is  more  easily  thrashed 
than  any  other  grain.  After  it,  the  land  should 
be  fallowed,  if  not,  well  dunged,  to  drive  out  all 
the  bad  qualities  it  has  acquired."*  "  The 
second  kind,"  says  the  same  author,  "  is  very 
heavy  and  white,  and  when  mixed  with  wheat 
makes  an  excellent  household  bread."  Cato 
eimmerates  barley  among  those  crops  which  arc 
iuirtfnl  to  land.  All  the  rustic  writers  admit 
that  it  must  be  sown  on  dry  soil,  because  if 
s<iwn  on  a  wet  soil,  it  dies.  Virgil  gives  no  direc- 
tions about  the  culture  of  barley,  but  only  that 
it  should  be  sown  at  the  autumnal  eomnox.* 
Pliny  remarks,  that  barley  is  reaped  before  the 
mildew  attacks  the  wheat,  and  that  it  is  a  com- 
mon sa>-ing,  that  barley  Is  sown  in  the  tack,  be- 
cause it  makes  so  quick  a  return,  and  Is  so  fruitful. 
He  says,  that  it  was  useil  in  the  roost  early  ages 
for  food,  as  appears  from  the  Athenian  customs, 
on  the  authority  of  Menander,  and  from  the 
name  given  to  Ciladiators,  who  were  called  Hor- 
dearil,  eatrrt  of  barley.  "  The  pn-sent  mode  of 
living,"  says  he,  "  has  condemninl  the  use  of 
barley  bread,  once  used  by  our  ancestors,  and 
given  it  for  food  to  quadnipeds."  *• 

Oats  were  cultivated  chietiy  as  food  for  horses; 
sometimes  also  they  were  made  into  bread  f panit 
avenacituj.  TTie  afrrtVc*  arente  of  the  ancients 
were  not  the  common  oats  degenerated  by  grow- 
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Ine  wild,  but  a  different  species,  the  husJu  of 
wnlch  Is  hairy,  and  the  seed  small,  like  that  of 
l^ran.  It  was  the  general  opinion  uf  the  an- 
cients, that  wheat  and  barley  degenerated  into 
these  weeds.  Vitium  frununli,"  saya  Pliny, 
"  cum  hordeum  in  earn  { nempe  avenam }  degtnt' 
rat;"  '  but  they  arc  specifically  different,  and 
rise  from  their  own  seeds.  It  is  remarked,  that 
will!  oats  will  remain  a  century  in  the  ground 
without  losing  their  vegetative  quality.  As  they 
ripen  before  other  grains,  they  shed  their  seeds 
on  the  ground,  protected  from  the  birds  by  the 
roughness  uf  their  coats.  As  the  rustics  used  to 
play  on  an  oaten  stalk,  avena  is  hence  put  for  a 

The  pulse  cultivated  in  our  country  are  prin- 
cipally pease  and  beans.  Ilut  the  Romans  had 
a  greater  variety  of  leguminous  plants  and  seeds 
tlun  we.  Faba,  (the  small  bean)  pisum,  (pease) 
lupinum,  (lupine)  phaselus,  or  phaaeolus,  (the 
kidney  bean)  lens,  Tleutile)  cicer,  cicercula, 
rlcla,  vervum,  (vetcnes  or  tares)  sesamum, 
(sesame)— are  all  enumerated  by  Columella. 
These  aerved  chietly  for  food  to  cattle,  and 
also  to  slaves  and  others,  especially  in  times 
of  scarcity,  when  not  only  the  seed  but  also  the 
husks  were  eaten.  The  turnip  (rapum,  rapa,  or 
rapus)  was  cultivated  for  the  same  pur|)ose. 
According  to  Pliny,  beans  or  fabas  were  the 
most  useful  legumes,  for  this  reason,  that  bread 
was  sometimes  made  of  it ;  and,  next  in  order, 
he  places  turnips.  Beans  were  generally  sown 
upon  the  strongest  land,  or  on  land  well  dunged. 
The  seed  was  sown  immediately  before  the  full 
moon  in  the  month  of  October  or  beginning  of 
November,  at  the  rate  of  six  modii  to  a  ju- 

f;erum.  Sometimes,  before  sowing,  it  was  steeped 
n  amurca  and  nitre,  and  sometimes  in  urine 
and  water.  After  the  land  was  sowed,  it  was 
ploughed  as  the  fallow  when  it  got  the  first  fur- 
row, and  was  afterwards  formea  into  ridges,  so 
as  to  keep  it  dry  during  the  winter,  and  allow 
the  crop  to  be  faioed.  'In is  operation  was  per- 
formed twice,  and  sometimes  thrice  ;  and  if  the 
land  was  not  bettered  by  the  crop,  it  was  uui- 
versallv  allowed  not  to  be  murh  the  worse. 

With  turnip  husbandry  the  Romans  were 
well  acquainted,  and  turnips  were  a  favourite 
food  with  the  rustics.  Two  kinds  of  this  vege- 
table were  cultivated  by  them — the  NapuM  and 
Kapa;  aud  the  difft-rence  between  the  two  sorts, 
according  to  Ciilumella  and  Palladius,  lay  merely 
in  their  adaptation  to  different  soils,  the  former 
delighting  in  a  dry  and  sandy  soil,  and  the  latter 
in  a  low  and  wot  nulL  Of  these  two  kind.s  the 
rapa  was  esteemed  the  more  useful,  as  being 
more  productive,  and  serving  nut  only  as  food  to 
man  but  also  to  oxen,  especially  in  Gaul,  where, 
as  Columella  informs  us,  these  cattle  were  fed 
with  them  in  winter.  IJy  the  Greeks  the  turnip 
was  merely  cultivated  as  a  garden  vegetable,  but 
by  the  Romans  turnips  were  esteemed  next  to 
com  for  nutriment  both  to  men  and  beasts. 
Pliu^  says,  that  turnip  seed  was  good  food  for 
all  kmds  of  village  fowls,  especially  when  boiled 
in  water ;  that  quadrupeds  are  also  fattened  by 
the  leaves,  and  that  in  their  season  the  shoots 
are  as  agreeable  to  man  as  those  of  any  other 
plant ;  that  when  dried  and  preserved,  turnips 
are  stronger  than  when  green,  for  they  become 
hard,  and  when  preserved  in  the  earth,  they 
remain  good  almost  to  the  season  of  the  next 
crop,    lie  observes  further,  that  the  people  on 


1  Pliny,  lib.  xviU.  c.  17. 


the  other  side  of  the  Po  (TranspadMM  Gaol) 

esteem  a  crop  of  turnips  next  in  value  to  gi'Mw 
and  com.  "  They  are  approved  of  for  our  tahloi^ 
dressed  in  a  variety  of  wa^  and  they  are  pre- 
served the  whole  year  mixed  with  mustard. 
Besides  their  natural  colour,  they  may  be  painted 
six  others,  and  amongst  these  purple,  nor  is  there 
any  other  thing  used  at  our  talilcit  that  ran  con- 
veniently be  dresited  in  tliis  m:uiner.  The  bflii 
kind  fof  turniptt)  grows  in  the  fields  about  Nunria 
(in  Pioenum).  Hence  Nurriiut  piUt  vel  reytm, 
round  and  smooth  turnips.  A  pound  is  commonly 
sold  for  a  sestertius  (Sd. ),  and  in  times  of  scarcity 
for  two  sestertii  (4d. ).  Next  to  this  kind  is  that 
species  produced  in  the  fields  about  Algidum* 
( Kocha  del  Papa,  near  Rome). '  **  Turnips  of 
this  species  (rapa)  may  be  sown  where  scarcelT 
any  other  crop  will  succeed.  They  agree  weU 
with  mists,  hoar  frosts,  and  cold.  lly  thaw 
they  are  nourished  to  a  prodigious  bulk.  I  hav* 
seen  some  of  them  upwards  of  40lb.  welghL  By 
cold  they  are  supposed  to  be  made  both  sweeter 
and  larger,  and  b^  heat  they  grow  to  leaves. 
The  Aniiternian  Napus,  which  is  of  the  same 
kind,  delights  equallv  in  cold."  '  As  the  turnip 
crop  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Britain,  is  apt  to  b« 
destroyed  by  the  Hy,  whilst  in  the  first  blades^ 
and  in  the  time  of  drought,  the  farmer  waa 
rommeuded  by  Columella  to  gather  the  dust  in 
his  chambers,  or  the  atwt  adhering  to  the  roofa 
above  the  fires,  and,  on  the  day  previous  ta 
sowing,  to  mix  it  with  the  seed,  and  sprinkle 
it  witu  water,  that  through  the  night  the  sap 
might  be  sucked  in ;  for  thus  steeped,  the  seed 
may  be  sown  next  day.  He  also  mentions, 
that,  as  a  remedy  against  insects,  Democritus 
directed  that  seeds  should  be  anointed  with  the 
juice  of  the  herb  sedum  (a  species  of  leek).  "  This," 
adds  he,  "  I  have  found  to  be  tme,  from  experi- 
ence. But  as  the  sowing  of  tliis  plant  is  not 
very  great,  I  have  more  frequently  used  soot 
and  the  above-mentioned  dust,  and  have  thereby 
well  enough  secured  the  plants  from  injury."* 
Palladius  recommended  the  spreading  of  the  lees 
of  oil  or  soot  from  the  chimney  us  a  remedy 
against  the  fiy.  Whilst  turnips  w-<<re  growing 
in  the  fields,  it  appears  that  persons  were  not 
much  restricted  from  pulling  them.  It  is  re- 
marked by  Columella,  that  in  his  time  the  more 
superstitious  husbandmen  still  nljser^'ed  the  cus- 
toms of  the  ancients,  who,  while  sowing  them, 
prayed  that  they  might  grow  both  for  themselves 
and  their  neighbours.  The  same  custom  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  adds,  that  the  sower 
sowed  naked.  *  Kvery  thing  is  so  similar  in  the 
Roman  and  British  methods  of  turnip  hus- 
Imndry,  that  to  describe  the  one  would  be  to  d»> 
scribe  both. 

All  the  ancients  considered  the  culture  of  flax 
as  detrimental  to  land.  "  To  convince  us,"  says 
the  sage  Pliny,  that  Nature  is  unwilling  to 
produce  flax,  it  burns  land,  and  makes  the  soil 
much  worse."*  It  was  chiefly  used  by  the  Ro> 
mans  for  sails  and  cordage  to  ships.  '*  ^Vliat 
greater  miracle,"  says  Pliny,  "  than  that  there 
should  be  a  plant  that  makes  Kgypt  approach 
nearer  to  Italy — that  there  should  grow  from  so 
small  a  seed,  and  from  so  slender  and  short  a 
stalk,  that  which,  as  it  were,  carries  the  globe 
itself  to  and  fro!"  He  mentions  likewise  that 
linen  was  made  of  it  by  some  nations  for  we;irin|; 
appareL  *'  The  Cadurd,  the  Caleti,  the  liuteni. 
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dba  BharigOy  and  tbe  Morlnl,  reckoned  tbe 
iMtl  dblMit  «f  «U  nMOf  avM  all  tlM  nationa  of 
Gmvit  WVBTB  ft  into  wAa;  and  hog  ago  our 

oncmlrB  beyond  thf  Rhlnp  did  the  same,  nor  did 
their  women  know  aiiy  garments  more  hwautiful 
than  those  made  of  tills  stutT."  *  It  witi^  generally 
flown  on  TBry .  rich  and  motot  Jand*  at  the  rate  of 
eight  modli  to  the  jugcrmn,  and  if  «n  wdl  dnnged 
lautl,  fit  the  mte  of  tpn  modii  to  the  jagerum. 
It  wai  tlif  opinion  of  nome  that  it  wiw  best  to 
BOW  it  tliirk  im  pi>or  land,  n.^  thert'liy  finer  flax 

waa  produced.  Acoording  to  Flinjj  it  wai  town 
In  «|mnc>  and  pvIlM  In  mmmtr.   Ha  la  the 

only  -Ttithor  who  fflls  tis  In  what  manner  liat 
vvoM  iaaii.ii,'i'<l  in  Italy.    *'  We  know,"  says  he, 
"  when  it  is  n-ady,  liy  two  marks,  tbe  nw^-lling 
of  the  seed,  or  the  eoiour  becoming  yellow.  It 
is  then  ptiUed  up,  boond  into  small  bundles,  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  hnn^ng  oneday  with  the  roots 
uppermost,  and  other  five  the  contrary  way, 
witli  thi-  tojw  of  the  bundles  irirlinin^  towards 
each  other,  that  the  seed  may  fall  into  the  middle. 
Hm  aeed  has  power  as  a  medicine,  and  was 
formerly  used  by  the  nations  beyond  the  Po  for 
inakiii)^  a  nistlc  and  luscious  kind  of  meat,  but 
for  Hiunetitnc  past  this  in  used  only  in  relii;io  is 
ceremonies.  Aflter  the  wheat  hanreat,  tbe  stalks, 
deprived  of  tbe  seeds,  are  steeped  In  water  that 
has  been  warmed  in  the  sun,  Inving  some  weight 
upon  them  to  keep  them  down,  as  they  are  of 
themselves  Tery  light:  the  skin  prxtin;;  easily 
ftvm  the  boon  is  the  sign  that  it  in  suiliciently 
WMtand.    It  is  then  tOflMd  np  and  down  as 
befbrcv  and  dried  in  tbe  m.   Whan  4rj,  it  is 
Vroisetf  on  a  stone  byatlot  maflat  Thatwliich 
is  next  the  boon  is  r.illed  steepa ;  i'^  nn  inferior 
kind  of  riax,  and  fit  for  little  but  wick.f  of  can- 
dles.   Yet  even  this  is  combed  in  iron  heeklc-^ 
tOl  all  the  akin  It  ftved  from  ibe  boon.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  tbe  tee  flax  (Bstingu!"h«d  by 
their  rolonx'  and  softness.    To  spin  flux  is  be- 
coming even  in  men.    The  boons  (cortices), 
when  seponrted  flma  tte  flax,  may  be  uwd  for 
beating  ovent  er  Itxmaces.   Tbera  la  an  art  in 
beekling  and  nuniaging  flax.  Wben  tfaia  Is  pro- 
prrly  done,  fiOlb.  of  dried  lint  in  the  btmdles 
should  produce  151b.  of  heckled  flax:.  Afterwards 
It  is  whitened  in  the  thread,  fre^nently  taken 
•at  of  tbe  water  and  bMten  men  a  etoM^  and 
wben  woven  Is  agi^  bnoefced  imh  maBeta,  being 
always  made  mor»!  excellent  by  the  injury."* 
He  mentions  a  species  of  incombustible  flax 
called  linum   asbestinum,  from    its  nature. 

Tbere  one  kind  lately  found  out,  which  is 
net  eonaoaied  ly  ftre.  It  le  eaDed  llrlnf  flax. 
I  havn  seen  tablecloths  of  it  thrown  into  a  fire 
as  they  were  taken  fVom  the  tal;l»«  after  an  en- 
t<Tt;rmnu>nt,  and  cleaned  much  better,  and  made 
brighter  than  could  have  been  dona  br  water. 
Henoe  abrouds  for  Idngs  are  naSe  or  it^  and 
thereby  the  a'^hes  of  the  body  are  sepamted  from 
the  other  ashes.  It  is  produced  annonj,'  dire  ser- 
p«'uts  in  the  burning  sands  of  India,  wlierc  no 
rain  falls,  and  is  tbereby  accustomed  to  lire 
amidst  binming.  It  la  very  rarely  to  be  Aomd, 
and  is  twisted  with  great  diffimlty  on  account 
its  shortnexs.    The  red  colour  of  all  others 


from  Spain  into  Italy,  meet  nsefnl  for  gim  or 
■narea.  Tbia  Is  a  ef  OaUala  near  to  tba 
ocean.  There  IfMkeMdkntkfaidBbewiBeniada 

at  Cumannm  in  Campania,  for  making  nets  for 
catching  tinheM  and  birds;  very  proper  also  fof 
snares,  for  we  do  not  set  fewer  snarea  of  flax  for 
all  kiaida  of  animats  than  we  do  i 
The  anarea  made  of  tbe  flax  of  ( 
stronjf  as  to  entanijlc  boan«,  and  so  hard  us  to 
resist  cvrn  the  stroki*  of  a  sword.     1  have  <MH»tt 
th*-***-  "man's  of  such  tineness  as  to  puss  witli  tbe 
ropea  at  tlte  upper  and  under  side  through  tba 
ring  of  a  mu^  Anger;  one  mm  befaf  able  to 
carry  as  many  of  them  as  to  surround  a  forest. 
Nor  is  this  the  most  extraordinary  thing;  for 
each  thread  of  them  con-listed  of  150  ply;  such 
M  lately  belonged  to  Julius  Lupui,  wao  ditd 
governor  ni  Egypt.   TIm  ignorant  aaay  wonder 
at  a  tbin^  of  tni«  kind  in  the  breastplate  of  a 
king  of  Kirypt  railed  AnuLsiN,  found  in  the  tem« 
pie  of  MiniTVft,  in  the  island  of  i{hf>do«.  The 
threads  of  this  breaatplate  are  shown  to  consist 
of  865  pi  V.  Mntianna,  tlu4oe  eonsnl,  wbo  Ibvnd 
this  out  lately,  has  shown  it  at  Rome.   But  very 
little  of  it  now  remains,  by  reason  of  the  trials 
tluit  have  been    freijurntly  made  causing  in- 
juries."     These  passages  show  not  only  that 
the  andenta  raised  flax  of  an  extraordinary  flna 
nea«,  but  also  carried  the  art  of  spinning  and 
twisting  yam  to  a  state  of  high  perfection. 

There  wiTf  a  trreat  many  herbs  and  f^ra-xses 
cultivated  by  the  liomans,  to  be  cut^||reen  (or 


of 


becomes  the  most  splendid  in  the  fire.  When 
found,  it  is  eaual  in  price  to  the  fineat  pearls.  It 
i«  called  the  Offede Mtolfowiftora  tto oatore."* 

Fllnv  also  mention-^  another  species  of  flax,  of 
wblcnhenarratesmostextraordiuary things.  '*lt 


tfaehJwmriug  cattk,  as  oaymum, 
Gmenm,  (ftnogreek)  Tide,  d 
(vetches)  fiurago,  (mingled  eom)  medlca,  (In^ 

cerne  prass)  and  cytif»UH,  (shrub  trefoil) — the 
two  last  }>articularly  for  sheep.    These  were 
S4>wn  S4)metimefl  thrioe  a  yenv  awwrdhij  to 
Columdla.   Xba  ftnl  aawing  waa  far  a  crop  ef 
friiit,  in  tbe  month  of  January,  and  waa  at  tlM 
rate  of  six  modii  to  the  jiigerum  ;  the  other  faf 
forage,  about  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  at  tlie 
rate  of  seven  modii  to  the  jugenun.    Pliny  al> 
kwa  tbree  aowinfi  to  veleiiiee  ■»""*"y  nil  ba 
tbe  end  of  fleptenbcr,  to  be  peetnred  in  Dobsbi— 
ber;  for  then,  says  he,  is  the  best  time  to  sow  it 
for  fruit,  and  it  will  not  be  hurt  by  being  pas- 
tured :  the  second  sowing  he  places  in  January^ 
and  the  third  in  Marcb.    By  theae  sue  csMito 
crops  of  green  forage,  tbe  bnd  was  supposed  to , 
be  improved,  as  welln-f  the  cattle  supported,  and  ' 
the  straw  of  vetches  wa»  esteemed  the  beit  of 
any,  and,  bemdea,  required  very  little  culture. 
But  it  was  also  snppeaed  that  u  tbeae  aarta  of 
green  forage  WCM  eDowed  to  wltbw  in  tira 
|!n"ound  bi^foreit  was  plniii;hi-i?.  <hpy  impovertshiwl 
U.     iSleiiira  waa  aluo  sown  lor  forage-,  and  waa 
conddered  as  a  medicine  for  sick  cattle.  From 
tliia  drconiatance  it  liae  been  euppoeud  tliat  it 
derived  ita  name  of  uiedlea,  !■  Ibe  aaaM  way  aa 

the  A««\-rtnn  npple  derived  its  appellation  of 
malum  mt-dicnm,  becau-w'  it  was  supposed  to  cure 
poisons ;  but  it  is  more  probaldl^  that  the  ap(>el. 
iation  of  mediea  to  kteurm  gran  waa  derived 
from  Bffedia,  wlwre  It  grcwe  naCnnlly^  and 
whence  it  was  brought  into  Greece  by  Darius 
Hystaspes,  and  thence  to  Italy.  Palladius  and 
Columella  esteem  metlira  the  most  excellent  of 
aU 


berb^beoanae  one  sowing  of  it  lasts  ten  years, 
i  tt  affinida  iVmr,  and  eowstimee  aix  cuttings 


7  mkxis.e;1. 


•  Mb 


annually,  enrirhrri  land,  fattens  lean,  and  cures 
sick  Okttle,  and  on^jj^crum  c^^^tely  feeds 
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•11  Acne  described  propertios  of  medlca;  but  in- 
•iMd  «£  allowing  tea  yean  for  one  sowing,  he 
my  that  H  lasts  thirtj  years.    As  PUny  wis 

indefatigable  in  his  inc^uiries,  be  may  have  seen 
or  been  inlbrmed  that  it  lusted  artually  so  lung 
as  he  states,  though  it  wai  sc-ldi>:i)  i.liowed  to 
standtOr  ooDtiaueaguod  I'ur  mon-  than  ten  years. 
It  b  oonuMMlly  destroyed  by  the  natural  grass, 
and  it  )<<  iiiir»rtji!n  how  long  it  might  continue 
to  lloiiri.sh,  il'  deliveml  from  this  natural  pnciny. 
The  fields  destined  fur  it  were  jiluughi-.l  ufM)ut 
the  beginning  of  October,  and  ailowi-d  to  mel- 
low during  tha  winter;  then  ploughed  a  se- 
cond time  in  the  beginning  of  l-'eliruary,  all 
ilii-  stniies  carrie<l  otT,  and  the  clods  pulver- 
ized ;  thrri  |>l(>u|;hi'd  a  third  time  in  ?.I:irch, 
and  liarruwed ;  thcu  beds  10  feet  broad  and  60 
fteC  long  were  formed,  so  that  water  might  easily 
be  conveyed  over  the  whole  space,  luid  access 
civeu  to  weeders ;  on  each  of  these  old  dung  was 
laid,  and  in  tins  ^ituati»I)  the  lucerne  was  nown 
in  tiie  month  of  April,  at  the  rate  of  three  raodii 
to  tha  jogenmifOr  five  pecks  to  the  Knglisli  acre, 
or  somewhat  more  than  six  pecks  to  the  bitotch 
acre.  The  hiimI  wsw  then  immediately  co%*ered 
to  prevriit  ijijury  Iruin  tin'  licat  ol'  ihu  nun.  It 
was  afl4U*wau-ds  cleaned  with  wooden  rakes,  and 
Irequently  weeded.  It  was  then  allowed  to 
stand  beuire  the  first  cutting  till  some  of  the 
see<l  felL  At  the  first  cutting  the  lucerne  was 
given  but  sparingly  to  the  cattle,  le^t  the  new- 
ness of  the  forage  should  huit  thi-tu,  as  It  was 
apt  to  induce  swelling,  and  create  too  much 
blood.  After  each  cutting,  it  was  frequently 
watered,  and  a  few  days  alter,  when  the  plants 
liegan  to  bush»  vrary  und  of  waad  waa  caiafulty 
plttoited  up. 

Great  attention  was  also  paid  by  the  Romans 
to  pasturage  and  meadows.  Catu  gives  a  decided 
preference  to  grass  lands  above  others,  because 
their  produce  was  obtained  with  little  risk  ami 
trouble.  It  tvaa  an  <ntlinary  saying  of  hi>, 
when  asked  what  was  that  nart  of  husbandry 
hy  followini;  which  one  would  become  quickly 

rich, — "  Graze  cattle  well."  "Neither  A  low 
fielil  \^  ltii  liollow.s,"  "-ay-  (  cliiinrll  i,  "  imr  a  fl.  Id 
broken  with  str-ri»  risini;  ;;rounds,  are  pro|H'r 
ttt  aMtdows,  I  I  the  l)i-<it  contains  too  long 
Aa  watcn  eoUected  in  the  hollows,  and  the 
latter  makes  the  water  run  off  too  quickly.  A 
meadow  '-hoiiM  }>ave  a  smooth  surface,  and  so 
gentle  a  descent  as  to  prevent  either  showers  or 
the  streams  that  ovcriiow  it  from  renuuning 
too  long.  And  if  in  any  part  of  a  field  intended 
for  a  meadow,  a  pool  of  water  should  stand,  it 
must  be  drained  otf,  for  the  Iuss  iv  equal  eitlicr 
from  too  much  water  or  too  little  grasji."  Tiirec 
khids  of  soil  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  proper 
for  meadows— soil  well  dunged,  soil  naturally 
moist,  and  soil  capable  of  lieing  watered,  par- 
ticularly by  rain  water  iVoui  a  lii<;ln\  ay.  Hid 
meadows  were  directed  to  be  renewed  by  wiwing 
tbe  first  year  with  turnips,  then  with  com,  and 
.the  third  year  all  traes  and  shrubs  were  to  be 
carefully  extirpated.  Sowing  the  field  with 
vcti  lics  and  liay  sf't'd  inixcd  toi;ether,  then  break- 
ing the  clods  with  hoes,  levelling  the  surface 
with  a  hurdle^  so  that  uothlng  may  h«  left  tu 
Interrupt  the  scythe  of  the  mower,  equally  be- 
long to  making  new  meadows  and  to  renewing 
old  ones.  Irrigation  ot  im  adowM  was  frequently 
practised  immediately  after  the  first  crop  of  hay 
was  carried  ttt,  moA  the  water  was  not  suffered 
to  stagnate,  but  gently  carried  off  hy  drains. 
TIm  way  in  which  this  was  done  was  by  raising 
llM  waterornmniaff  atrcma  to  ft  level  with  tha 


top  of  the  declivity,  in  the  same  way  as  it  Is 
raiaod  for  driving  mills.  It  waa  thea'oooTqfad 
by  sluices  over  the  fieMi^  and  when  neeeeHryy 

drained  off  into  the  stream  helnw.    It  was  a 
practice  with  the  Kotn.^Jls  to  burn  their  pasture 
grass  in  the  mouth  of  .\ugu>t,  in  order  to  thicken 
tbe  gratw,  renew  it,  and  by  buraiog  the  briax% 
prevent  the  bushea  from  Mooting  np  into  stalks, 
rhe  nieadows  wore  twice  cut,  fin«t  in  May, 
and  then  in  August  or  September.  Meadows 
were  usually  watered  beAire  the  first  cutting  of 
hay.    "  Meadows  ought  to  be  watered,"  says 
riiiiy,  "  immediately  after  the  equinox  (vernal 
equinox)  and  the  waters  restraim'd  whenever 
tbe  grass  shoots  up  int«>  tlic  sialk."    12c  also 
mentions  another  watcriu^'.  Intiuediatcly  before 
cutting  the  hay.    'i  bis  watering  was  probably 
inten<ted  to  make  the  grass  easier  cut.    Virgil  * 
directs  that  hay  should  be  cut  in  the  night  time, 
and  pndmbly  for  the  same  rea.«ion,  thnl  the  grass 
hy  t!ic  11.  (  tiinial  dews  might  be  made  to  i-e&ist 
tbe  scythe,  and  he  thereby  more  easily  cut.  The 
hay  or  the  second  onttiiig  waa  denominated 
ftenum  cordum,  late  or  autumnal  hr<y.  ITiis 
kind  of  hay,  along  with  poplar,  ehii,  and  oak 
leaves,  and  the  after-cutting'  of  the  imadows, 
was  given  in  winter  for  fodder  to  sheep. 
It  would  appear  from  Columella  and  Pliiiy, 
that  it  was  reckoned  one  day's  work  for  a  man 
to  mow  a  jugenim  of  meadow,  and  the  kame 
I'lir  another  to  bind  1,-J'><»  hundli  s  u\  h  iv  <d'  Jour 
llts.  <'afh.    From  this  we  may  learn  what  waa 
t  he  a  V I  ra^re  crop  of  good  meadow  land.    The  haj 
carried  ott"tbe  field  was  dried  hay.    Now.  I,2O0 
bundles  of  dried  hay  make  4,800  Roman  lbs.  or 
3,600 do.  avoirdujvtis  to  the  jugeruui.  m  .").SSoll»s. 
avoirdupou  to  the  ^.n^lisli  acre,  or  7,:i3^fas.  do., 
or  827  stonea  IVon  to  the  S<  otchacre.  Besidea 
this,  there  were  the  rakings  of  the  mesdowe, 
the  grass  left  by  the  mowers  at  fir^t  ctittinp, 
and  the  second  or  autumnal  m  ;i,  ;dl  nf  w  hicli 
together  m<tst  equal  one  half  ol  the  first  crop,  fM> 
that  the  annual  average  produce  of  the  meaidow 
crop  would  be  486  intones  Tron  to  tlie  Scotch 
acre.    No  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  prtxluce  of 
meadows  was  reck(med  very  vahudde  l»y  the 
Romans,  and  preferred  to  that  of  corn  fields^ 
most  of  which  had  but  tme  crop  in  two  yeaTB. 
Plants  common  to  the  Italian  meadows,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  were  '*  trefoil,  the  best,  next 
connnon  grass,  and  the  worst  called  vmninulus  ; 
the  hard  siliqua,  likewise,  and  the  plant  called 
equisetis,  or  hors<>-tail,  are  hated  by  the  mower."* 
It  was  the  practice  of  the  Ilomans  to  cut  thefr 
grass  early,  before  it  betran  to  wither.  '  In  this 
they  are  jud;;cd  hy  Dickson  worth)  of  imitation, 
fur  by  NO  doing,  the  hay  i«  not  only  ot  a  better 
qiuilily,  but  has  hurt  is  done  to  the'  land  hf  tlM 
crop.    There  was  very  little  difference  between 
the  mode  of  hay-makitig  practised  by  the  Ro- 
tiian--  and  l  y  us.     The  chief  diffi-reiu'e  lay  iu 
this,  that,  when  dried,  the  hay  was  put  up  in 
bundles,  and  placed  aa  Boon  as  peaMsle  under 
cover.    After  the  first  crop  of  hay  was  carried 
away,  the  Romans  gave  the  field  a  second  mow- 
ing, and  cut  what  had  l>een  first  left  This 
grass  was  called  aicilimeHium,  or  ro-mown  grassy 
to  dlitingaieh  It  from  ths  famtm  or  flfit  cat 
hay. 

l^iny  Is  the  only  autlior  who  mentions  the 
scythe,  and  the  method  of  mowing,  but  not 
in  siuh  a  manner  as  to  convey  a  full  idea  of 
cithar.  Ranking  of  cutting  mesdowB  allar  Imv- 
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iM^e  nys,  "  This  was  more  cxpenstre  to  our 
aanrton;  the  whetatone  from  Crete,  and  from 
bejgod  the  sen  were  the  only  ones  known,  and 
thsM  could  not  put  an  edge  upon  the  scythe 
without  toil,  wherri'ore  the  mowvr  mored  for- 
ward, having  a  horu  with  oil  tied  to  his  leg. 
In  Italy  there  hare  been  lately  \vater  whrt- 
griud  iron  like  u  file.  But  thwie 
mm  b«com<>  I'urrcd  with  ifreen.  and  lose  their 
power.  Of  N-ythen  there  are  two  kinds.  The 
Italian  is  the  shorter  of  the  two,  an<l  managmble 
mmoHK  bushea.  In  the  extensive  fields  ».f  Gaul 
they  ffo  a  IcM  expcaiiTe  way  to  work,  for  they 
cut  the  ioof  gnm  mv  the  middle,  and  pu.ss 
"T""  Me  si*""  graw.  The  Italian  mower,  on 
the  other  hand,  cuts  lower,  and  uses  his  rleht 

r°u'  '^y-."'  i«  appears  that  the 

oalhcacyttw  was  long,  like  ours,  and  used  in 
uMinM BBBlMr,  and  that  the  Italian  one  was 
|y*g"*  by  the  right  hand  only,  and 
Wtofce HMd  amon((  bushes,  and  where  it  was 
nwwtry  to  cut  very  low.  The  whetstones 
■eremenOoDed  are  apparently  the  same  as  those 
"I**  *y  — '  By  fre<jueiit  rubbing  upon  the 
•TTthe,  the  pores  are  filled  up  by  the  juire  of 
If?  ^»  to  the  scythe,  and  from 

this  juice  it  also  receives  the  green  colour  uien- 
'^ny-  This,  perhaps,  minht  be  pre- 
'■Wd  by  rubbing  the  scythe  with  a  cloth  before 
«■  whetstone  i<t  applied;  but  the  trouble  of 
••■f  so  M  not  ueccaaary,  whetstones  are  both 
PMBtj  and  cheap. 

The  Romans  wwe  well  arqiiainted  with  the 
^2?*' 5*****         enchjsure  us*'d   in  modern 
Four  kinds  of  the.w  are  mentioned  by 
Vmo,  namely,  natural  fences,  timber  fences, 
«ner  the  form  of  military  ramparts,  and 
*Mi«r mMon  work.    I'nder  these  f«»ur  kinds, 
MOMniaiTenil  wirts.    The  first  of  these  is  a 
!3uflil?V""*^*^  of  planted  thorns.   The  second  is 
nfu-         made  of  the  timber  of  the  country, 
"fthis  kind  he  enumerates  three  sorts,  the  last 
of  which  U  a  log  fence.    The  militnrv  fence  is 
•  ditch  and  an  earthen  dyke.    "  This  ditch,"  he 
■7*>  "  ought  to  be  so  large  as  to  contain  all  the 
^nfytr  that  falls  from  the  heavens,  and  with 
Wfh  »  descent  as  to  make  the  water  pass  from 
n  out  of  the  farm.    The  dike,  b.-si.h-i,  should 
nave  a  ditch  running  along  it  in  the  interior,  or 
**  lif  "***P  as  not  to  be  easily  passed 

This  kind  of  fence  is  commonly  made 
highways  and  rivers.     If  thee  dikes 
not  ditches,  they  are  by  some  called  walls. 
IBS  fourth  kind  of  fence  is  a  wall  of  mason- 
work,  and  is  the  best    Of  this  there  are  four 
•ort^—oneof  stone,  as  In  the  Tus<Milan  fields: 
toother  of  burned  bricks,  as  in  the  Gallic  fields; 
»  third  of  unbumed  bri.  ks,  as  in  the  Sabine 
Mils;  and  a  fourth  of  earth  and  gravel  com- 
pounded and  compressed  in  frames,  as  in  Spain 
aiuJ  the  Jands  about  i'arentum."  ♦ 

.V  hen  the  art  of  injrrafting  trees  whs  disrov- 
ma  is  not  known.  The  operations  of  garden- 
Mg  were,  for  many  ages,  confined  to  lopjiing, 
|™aing,  and  durj-ing  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees. 
"WjCToblus  could  be  depended  on,  the  art  of 
JPJRing  vines  was  Invented  by  Saturn,  who 
"^Kthe  people  of  Latium  this  important  dis- 
?T°7'  In  t'»«  tl^iys  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the 
j"*"*  were  ignorant  of  the  method  of  ingraft- 
™^  in  Hindostan  and  Persia  there  arc  a  great 
Wty  of  fruit  trees,  but  they  are  almost  all 
wuo,  and  ingrafting  is  there  unknown.  The 
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same  Is  the  caw  in  Sooth  .Imerlca,  where, 
though  the  varieties  of  fruit  trees  are  immense, 
they  still  remain  as  Nature  produced  them. 
1  here  is  no  mention  of  grafting  in  the  writinn 
of  Woses,  although  that  legislator  is  very  full  in 
his  directions  concerning  the  culture  of  fruit 
trees.  Pliny  telLi  us  that  the  toUotving  acci- 
dent suggested  the  method  of  Ingrafting.  A 
peasant  designing  to  enclose  his  cottage  with  a 
pale  fence,  sunk  some  branches  of  ivy  in  the 
ground,  and  fixed  the  ends  of  his  pales  in 
these  to  make  them  lust  the  longer.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  pales  took  root,  and  put  forth 
new  shoots,  heiue  he  concluded,  that  they  re- 
ceived sap  and  nourishment  from  these  trunks 
of  wood,  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  planted 
in  the  earth.  "  The  refiections,"  says  Pliny, 
"  which  were  made  on  this  event,  occasioned  the 
discovery  of  the  art  of  ingrafting."  »  In  what- 
ever way  it  originated,  it  was  much  pracUsed 
in  Italy  long  belore  the  days  of  VirgiL  Colu- 
melhi  maintains  the  practicability  of  grafting 
any  scion  on  any  tree,  and  produces  the  union 
o»  ail  olive  with  a  fig  tree  as  an  instance. 

Vineyards  were  generally  planted  in  spring 
and  autumn,  either  on  the  hloi>es  of  hills,  or  on 
pbiins.  Previous  to  planting,  the  gn»und  waa 
well  trenched  and  cleaned,  in  furrows  or  la 
ditches,  and  the  pUnts  were  then  set  in  rows, 
either  of  a  souare  form  or  of  a  quincunx.* 

>  inevards,  as  fields,  were  divided  by  cross  paths, 
calliMi  gemita  or  bounding  lines,  whose  breadth 
was  determined  by  law.  The  vines  were  planted 
at  ditferent  distances,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  usuaUy  at  five  feet,  and  sometimes  at 
eight  feet  distance.  But  the  Lmbri  and  .M.irsl, 
who  ploughed  and  sowed  com  between  the 
vines,  planted  them  at  the  distance  of  20  feet. 

1  he  straight  paths  in  vineyards  led  from  east 
to  west,  and  the  transverse  paths  or  semita 
from  north  to  south.  'l*hc  former  were  directed 
by  Pliny,  Mo  be  18  feet  broad,  and  the  latter  10 
Utvt  broiid.  The  spaces  between  the  transverse 
paths  comprehended  each  the  breadth  of  five 
pali,  or  CQDita  vitium,  distinct  vines.  They  were 
plajited  thick  in  fertile  ground  and  thinner  on 
hills,  but  always  ad  ungiinn  or  in  exact  order.* 

>  irgil  cautions  in  a  particular  manner  against 
mixing  wild  olives  with  the  vines,  lest  their 
unctuous  bark  should  atu  identally  catch  fire,  and 
destroy  the  whole  plantation.  Vines  when 
transplanted,  according  to  Pliny,  bore  fruit  two 
years  sooner  than  those  that  were  planted  (tatct.) 
Uhen  either  vines  or  trees  were  transplanted, 
the  Romans  marked  on  the  bark  the  way  each 
stood,  that  it  might  point  to  the  same  quarter 
ol  the  heaven  in  the  place  where  it  was  set.* 
When  a  vineyard  was  replanted,  it  was  done 
with  an  iron  hoe  with  two  prongs,  called  past- 
inum.  Vines  were  propagated  by  sets,  or  by 
layers  or  shoots,  and  by  grafting  and  inoculating. 
In  the  first  way,  they  were  either  planted  with 
the  roots  in  the  ground,  or  by  branches  fixed  in 
the  ground  and  sharpened  like  sUikes,  or  by 
pieces  of  the  cleft  wood.  The  method  of  layers 
was  taught  by  nature,  from  the  bramble  or  rubo, 
and  was  done  by  binding  a  branch  and  fixing  it 
in  the  earth,  without  disjoining  it  from  the 
parent  vine,  whence  new  shoots  arose.  This 


5  Lib.  x»U.  c.  24. 
6  Gtsorg.  lib.  IL  v.  227.   Pliny,  lib.  xvU.  c.  22. 
n  ^  ^'^•**'!i5:  2«.  •■  33.        8  Oeoij.  ii.  v.  277. 
9  Georg.  h.  v.  869-272.  Col.  de  Arbor.  *»U.  4..  PaUad. 

10  Cd.  lib.  ill,  c,  18. 
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XMtluMl  in  greatly  pndsed  by  Culuimllu  anil 
Dthcn.  IImm  trine  (suttiiiip  were  fUaSitd  in  the 
frooad,  witK  knob*  or  protubervieea  ea  each 

■ide,  like  a  sniall  hammer,  and  lunce  were  cnlled 
malleoli  by  ColuuielLi.  '      l  Ue  method  ol  pmpu- 
pdiiifi  y'ntes  by  Rlips  or  t»hooU,  is  thf  method 
munt  iu  wtK  in  modcru  times.    'I'he  viaee  when 
grown  were  supported  by  reeda,  or  VMud  •talBM» 
or  by  pieces  oi  deft  nak  or  olive,  not  round, 
which  mtvihI      prop:*  round  wliicli  the-  tendrils 
twined.    Kach  vine  was  supported  by  two  reed!>, 
with  a  stick  or  reed  laid  acruas,  and  th»  tyiuf  of 
the  yiuen  to  it  was  effected  bv  utuer  or  willow 
twigik  *    Suiuetiines  a  vine  had  but  a  single 
polo  or  prop  tu  support  it,  without  the  juKum 
vr  r  roM  poh' ;  sona-titnes  four  poles,  with  a  cross 
to  each.  *    When  rearing,  the  vines  were 
to  OWtala  tmt,  as  poplars  and  elms, 
thoM  trees  were  said  to  be  married  to 
Ilia  TllMi.  *   The  polm  tree,  to  which  vines  were 
nexfT  joined,  is  elegantly  dLUumlnnted  cttltbt 
pUitanus.    When  the  vines  were  too  luxiu*iant, 
the  superfluous  shoots  or  twigs  were  lopped 
with  the  pnwiflii-lnife.  *    To  aUoir  the  VIm 
to  nfae  ItHlf  In  die  air,  to  spread  from  bniidi 
to  branch,  and  to  equal  its  coniit^trt  elms  and 
poplant  in  elevation  and  luxuriancy,  is  beautiful 
to  the  eye  and  delightful  to  the  fiuiiey)  but  not  so 
£ftToitr«ble  to  the  quality  «f  the  vines,  which  be- 
eeme  riefaer  and  etronfcr  wlicn  the  growth  is 
repressed,  and  the  eiurj;ies  of  tho  plant  are  con- 
fined in  a  smaller  ( uuinoM.  **     I  he  vines  sup- 
ported by  cross  poles  in  dressing,  were  generally 
cut  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X.  *    Yet  Viigil, 
after  hie  hdMmred  ▼cnte  on  tlw  eoltlvstlen  of 
the   viijc,  prefen(  to  it  the  rnltivation  of  the 
olive,  iis  much  more  easy,  certain,  ajid  pro- 
ductive, and  mentions  the  leHHelesa  toil  of  dig- 
l^itft  drcMtiWf  and  prunijur  the  vineyard.  He 
pnmn  tke  Sneflt  deriveo  UnNn  the  olive  and 
4>ther  plant?  useful  to  man,  lo  those  derived 
from  the  vint!,  the  frequent  source  of  crime« 
and  blood.  *     It  may  here  be  obberved,  that  the 
peasants  were  accustomed  to  suspend  on  the 
tnuches  of  trees  little  lieida  eC  Baediiie,  wUch 
were  believed  to  take  care  of  the  vines,  and 
confer  fertility  on  them,  suid  to  which  they 
turned  themselvcii,  as  tin  y  tvure  Impelled  by  the 
wiii!d%  or  by  the  power  oi'  the  divinity ;  whence 
VltafilaajH^ 


Thi'«  h  mpntloned  by  Spence,  In  his  Polymctls, 
who  siuw  in  the  Duke  of  Tuscany's  collection  at 
Florence^  ft  igure  of  Bacchus  thos  suspended. 

WJaewwoMMie  anckntly  much  in  the  same 
■Mmicr  a*  It  Is  now.  Hie  grapes  were  picked 
in  bavkftx  mi\dr  of  o^Irr  and  stamped.  The  juice 
wan  M|ueezed  out  by  a  machine  ailled  torcnlum^ 
or  j're/um,  a  press.  '  Torculum  was  properly  the 

pssed 
jugh 
iinto 


or  jirtiunty  a  press,  lorcuium  was  properiy 
whole  machine,  and  j^eium  the  beam  that  pre: 
tile  grapes.  The  jnieawaeaaadetapaaattro 
a  Hwdnsr  called  ■awns,*' and  tUBvaMHedi 


1  CoL  lib.  xvii.  c.  £1. 
t  Georg.  iL  2a       Cot.  lib.  it.  c.90.$.i.  FUnj.Ub. 
'avLc.87.  s.  OB. 

S  Plinv,  lif).  xrii.  c.  81. 
♦  Hor.  Cjirm.  lib.  v.  2,  10.     Id.  Od.  lib.  It.  v.  30. 
5  C'lc.  d«!  S*'n.  c  l.'i.    (Iif)r«.  lib.  xi.  v.  368. 

6  Euctsce.  »ol.  iv.  p.  12).  Sit  il  i  Plmv,  lib.  xriil.  r.ST. 

7  CaL  liU  iv.  c  17.     Atiicncu:,  lib.  Ui.  c.  7.  p.  8.  citing 
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a  large  tub  or  vat,  called  laeut  by  Orld  and  the 
youngtf  Pliny*  V  put  into  a  large  cask  erilad 
dtAium,  eaads  of  wnad  «r  ef  potters*  earth,  aniB 

the  fermentation  was  over.  The  winf  Avhirh 
aime  without  preanint;  was  called  ii^muru 
mustujn,  or  protrujTum.        1  he  mustiim,  or  new 

wine,  was  ciari^sd  by  nuxixig  it  with  the  yUics 
•r  pigeons'  ^HB."   The  wfaUe  of  ens  Is  MW 

used  for  the  same  purpose.  Then  it  wa.<«  poured 
out  into  smaller  vessels  or  casks  {amjJiuru  at 
cadi),  coiitainin;;  nine  Kn^lish  gallons  tuch. 
X'hese  were  usually  made  of  earth,  and  licoot 
called  testae."  'lliese  casks  woe  osTcfed  eetr 
with  pitch  or  chalk  (gypsum),  and  bunged  or 
stopped  up.  Wine  was  also  kept  in  leathern 
b!4js  (utres)  or  skins.  '*  From  new  or  unn-fioed 
wine,  calkd  mustvm  as  abof%  a  book  nut  npe 
for  publication  was  called  aMMtaSHM  librr  by 
Pliny. '»  On  eoeh  caek  its  Me  was  marked,  or 
the  nam  af  die  ennwih,  at  tte  time  when  it 
was  m.'ule.  Hence  Horace'*  speaks  of  the  cask 
that  was  brought  to  light  with  himself,  in  the 
consulship  of  Manlius,  or  wine  of  the  wne  age 
with  hiamU;  and  of  the  Imteriag  cadt  tliat  have 
its  date  fren  the  eonauhMp  ef  Bibalaa.  ■*  The 
oldest  wine  was  always  pnt  fnrthrst  h-.n-l:  in  the 
cellar.  When  emptying  a  caak  it  was  inclined 
to  one  side,  and  the  wine  poured  wt,  the  Re> 
mans  not  using  a  ^piflgwi  er  atohoa  aa  wa  dai 
hence  volvere  eadrnm^  to  tnni  tlM  cadt  aaridii 
|^o^vn.  Wine  wa.s  somftimcs  refined  by  being 
Iuii!ii;;itt'(l  in  the  f-uioke  abo^o  a  tire."  i!>ouii»- 
timi's  the  wiite  ca^ik  wua  pliued  in  the  up[M'r  part 
of  the  house  to  b«  **   Horace  mentmsw 

a  cask  of  wine  aa  eld  as  the  Manian  war, 
which  was  above  ?0  years  before  the  date  of  his 
ode,  and  wine  made  in  the  coii«.ulvhii>  of  Opi- 
mius,  A.  I  .  t'viJ,  wai  to  )>e  found  iu  the  days  of 
ri  iny,  nigh  2U0  vuars  after  (ia  specim  aipai 
nuUu  redactum). "  In  order  to  aue  wine  kscp^ 
it  was  boiled  when  in  the  state  of  mu.'tMtn,  at 
new  wine,  down  to  one  half.  *•  When  iluis 
duccd  by  boiling,  it  was  called  vinum  cUfrutum, 
or  refined  wine ;  when  it  wum  boiled  dowa  te 
one-third  it  was  cjilh-d  sufKi,  or  savoofy  wIm^ 
from  its  rich  juice. "  lliis  refined  wine  was  put 
into  other  sorts  (Mf  wine,  to  improve  them  and 
make  them  keep.  To  heighten  the  flavour  ut 
the  wine,  and  give  it  a  sharp  taste,  they  mixed 
pitch  and  csrtun  herbs  with  it,  and  Acq  It  was 
called  vtaaon  mtdiratrm  amditum  or  eomdnnatum, 
medicated  er  richly  seasoned  wine.**  Horace 
sa}s  th;vt  the  stern,  rigid,  virtuous  ('at.»,  u.cv 
liimseli'  frequently  warmed  with  wine,  pure, 
unmlied  wiae.  Ue  assntlons  ah^o  one  Aufidiu% 
who  waa  weirt  to  nixkonev  with  strong  Fakr> 
nian  wine,  In  order  to  give  It  a  stronger  rellah.* 
The  strength  of  wine  was  somi  times  lessened  hy 
making  it  pass^^ough  a  strainer  with  snow  in 

snow  water  upon  it. " 


11  Pliny,  libw  xiv.  c.  9.  Col.  xiil.  f|. 
12  Herat.  Sat  11. 4, 5b. 
13  Horace,  Od.  i.  iU.  The  ca«k  nicntionctl  by  Horace 
wai  a  Grecian  c.-uk,  which  contained  one  half  more  than 
the  Romsn  cadni. 

14  Pliny,  lib.  xxviil.  c.  18.         15  Epi«t.  riii.  91. 
16  Od.  hi.  SI,  4.       17  Od.  xxviil.  8.  and  Od.  ii.  1 . 127. 

IS  Sat  ii.  8, 30, 4a        19  Uont.  Od.  tU.8,  lU 
m  Horat.  Ud.  IU.  SI.  7.  Sec  FHay, Uh. Sfl.  s.  1.  a.  & 
BlartUL  Ep.  lib.  lit.  SI,  7.  x.  3fi. 

>l'lih,siv.c.  4.».S.     fiS  \'irg.  Geoi&LvwWk 
23  llinv.  lib.  xiv.  c.  Si. 

MOoLlb.stLoili'.'Ju.'v;!.  catr>  DcBetatlUWUS* 

^  isML  iL  4,  £4. 
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la  tb»  olden  timcn  of  Ram«  wln«  very 
rare,  and  wm  uwd  chlffly  In  ihe  worship  of  the 
Ifods.  Itut  m  the  Hoinam  incr«aM«l  in  wi^th, 
the  rostnunts  iinpow"*!  hy  the  seT«K4ty  of  the 
•ncient  lawn  wfrv  pi^<luaHy  removed,  «nd  the 
juin  of  the  nrrape  becami*  the  «nlin;iry,  hwan^e 
fiivinirite,  bevcrace.  Henre  vin«'yard«  were 
planted  over  nil  Italy,  and  in  process  of  time, 
in  the  iiubjuj;ate<l  pn»vinre«  also,  wherever 
the  toll  or  climate  permitted.  Not  a  vine  was 
to  be  found  in  all  Craul  or  France  bu  late  as 
th«  dnyn  of  Juliux  CncEU*;  but  m  early  af^er 
•a  the  days  of  Strabo  vinett  were  numerous. 
'ITie  nouth  of  Gaul  waa  particularly  stocked 
with  them,  and  they  were  even  cultivated  in  thi- 
interior  of  the  country  :  but  then-  they  did  not 
ripen  well.  So  intense  wt»  the  cold  to  the  north 
of  the  Ceveniiefi  (Mona  Cebenna),  that  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  it  wa-s  thought  ImjKWsible  to 
ripen  them,  'llila  difficnity  wnn,  however,  gra- 
dually vanquished,  and  there  it*  reaawm  to  be- 
lieve that  the  vine^-ardn  of  llurgundv  urr  an  old 
M  the  age  of  the  Antonineti.  Kren  fn  the  dav« 
of  Vespaffiaii,  Gaul  was  thmous  for  its  Tineyards, 
and  its  wines  were  exp4jrte<l  even  to  Italy  itself. 
The  wine  merchants  of  Narbonne  w«Te  famous 
for  their  knowle<lKe  in  the  art  of  ndulterating 
wine,  and  employe<l  all  the  dexterous  methods 
of  modem  brewem  in  tinging  it  with  smoke, 
colouring  it,  an  waa  anfl|>ei'ted,  with  herbs  and 
noxious  dyes,  and  even  adulterating  the  taate 
and  appebrnnce  with  aloes. 

The  vine  waa  introduced  into  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  and  probablv  it  was  transplanted 
ttom  Gaul,  as  were  those  of  the  Allobrog** 
In  Tranche  Compte.  These  vines  were  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  cold  countries,  and  ripen»'d 
even  in  the  frosts  of  an  advancing  winter. 
They  were  of  the  same  colour,  and  »eeminglv 
of  the  same  specie*,  with  the  black  Muscad- 
ines of  the  present  day,  which  htivr  been  lately 
tried  in  this  island,  and  found  to  be  best  fitted 
to  this  climate,  it  was  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  r«itury  that  they  were  brought  over 
to  our  Island,  when  they  had  become  numer- 
ous over  all  Gaul.  They  became  very  com- 
mon in  Enjjiand  after  their  introduction  bv  the 
Homans  and  from  the  name  of  vineyard  yet 
adhering  t«  the  numerous  sites  of  old  castles  and 
ancient  monasteries,  there  seem  to  have  been 
few  of  these  in  the  country  btit  what  had  a  vine- 
yard b«'longini{  t4)  them.  The  county  of  Glou- 
cester is  pitrticularly  commended  by  Geoffrey 
of  Malmesbury  in  the  twelfth  centiirj',  an  ex- 
ceeding; all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  in  the  num- 
ber and  goodness  of  its  vineyards.  I  n  the  earlier 
periods  of  our  history  the  isle  of  Ely  was  ex- 
pre«dy  denominated  the  Isle  of  Vines  hv  the 
Normans.  Vineyanls  are  frequently  mentioned 
In  the  descriptive  accounts  of  Domesday  Ho«>k, 
and  those  of  England  are  mentioned  by  Bede  an 
early  as  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. Domf'ftday  Bo«»k  exhibits  to  us  a  partl- 
etdar  proof  that  wine  was  made  in  Engbuid  in 
the  time  prf!C«?dinjr  the  Norman  Conquest.  After 
that  event  the  Bishop  of  Ely  appears  to  have 
rereired  at  least  three  or  four  tuns  of  wine  an- 
nually from  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  in  his 
diocese,  and  to  have  m.nde  frequent  reservations 
in  hifl  leawrs  of  a  certain  quantity  of  wine  for 
rent.  A  plot  of  ground  in  London,  now  form- 
ing East  Smithfield,  and  some  adjoining  streets, 
was  witheld  from  the  religious  house  within 
Aldgute,  by  four  successive  constables  of  the 
Tower,  during  the  reigns  of  Hufus  Henr)-, 
aoil  Stephen,  and  made  by  them  into  a  vineyard. 


to  their  great  ctnulument  and  profil.  In  the  old 
accounts  of  rectorliU  and  vicariid  revenues,  Hiid 
in  the  old  registers  of  ein  leslaatical  njits  concern- 
ing them,  the  tithe  of  wine  is  an  article  that 
frequently  occurs  in  Kent,  .Surry,  and  othrt- 
counties,  and  the  wines  of  (j|oucester>hire, 
within  a  centurj*  after  the  conquest,  were  little 
inferior  to  the  trench  id  sweetness. 

\'irgil  enumerates  Lesbian,  Etyptian,  TTia- 
sian,  and  INythinu  wines,  as  all  nUferent  from 
tho*ie  of  Italian  growth.  The  Lesbian  wine 
was  praised  by  almost  all  the  ancients,  as  Strain), 
Horace,  Athen«us,  and  JfLMan,  for  its  exquisite 
flavour,  and  it  still  keeps  up  its  ancient  rep"- 
t.-ition.  ."Mcjeus  and  Sajnpho,  Arlon  and  'I  er- 
paridcr,  Pltfarus  and  'i  iieophraAlus  have  im- 
mortalize<l  its  name.  We  aie  told  that  when  it 
was  referred  to  Aristotle,  In  his  dying  moments, 
by  his  disriples,  whether  Menedemus  the  Rho- 
dian  or  'nieopbrii>tus  the  Lesbian  should  suc- 
ceed him,  he  called  for  wine  of  both  islands 
and,  having  tanted  them,  said,  that  both  were 
excellent  wines,  but  that  the  Khodian  was  not 
conipan\bIe  to  the  Lesbian,  intimating  by  this, 
that  Theophrastus  as  much  exceeded  his  com- 
petitor as  the  wine  of  L«'sbos  did  that  of  HhofleN. 

The  Khfftian  vine  is  much  commended  by  Cato 
and  niny.  According  to  Suetonius,  Hha-tiau 
wine  was  the  favourite  beverage  of  Augustus 
Cipsar.  By  Ilhsetian  vines,  I  suppose  >  irgil 
intends  those  that  grew  on  tlie  southern  slopes  of 
the  Khn-tian  Alps,  fronting  Italy,  not  the  north 
exposure,  fronting  the  (>risons  and  Tyrol,  or 
the  upper  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  Inn  rivers. 
The  northernmost  part  of  the  Valteline,  wliich 
I  suppose  to  be  the  Rhietia  of  Virgil,  is  covered 
with  vines  to  a  consideralile  height,  and  wine 
is  still  the  chief  proiluct  of  that  valley.  I'he 
Rhfftian  wine  even  yet  maintains  its  wonted 
celebritr,  and  would  still  be  the  best  in  Eu- 
rope, if  the  inhabitants  endeavoured  less  to 
make  it  of  a  ver^'  dark  colour.  The  best  wine 
of  the  Valteline  is  reckoned  equal  to  IVIalniM<y, 
and  is  said  to  kt^p  for  a  century.  I'he  strength 
of  the  Valteline  or  Rhaetian  wine  is  owing  to 
the  situation  of  the  vineyards,  which  lying  east 
and  west,  have  the  sun  ui>on  them  all  day. 

The  raiemus  Ager,  or  territory  of  Faler- 
num,  where  the  celebrated  wine  oi  that  name 
was  produced,  lay  beyond  the  Liris  or  Gar- 
igliano,  and  was  enclosed  by  the  sea.  Mount 
Mussicus,  Callicula,  and  the  river  Vulturnus. 
VirgU  says  the  Ammiiurun  wines  were  superior 
to  those  of  Mount  Tmolus  and  Phonanui.  The 
former  waa  a  mountain  of  Lydia,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sardia,  and  was  famed  for  safTron  and  vines. 
For  its  saifron  it  is  praiseil  by  ^  irgil  in  his  first 
Georgic.  *•  Pbanteus  was  a  promontory  of 
Chios,  and  hence,  luuler  that  epithet,  ^'irgll  in- 
tends a  species  of  Chion  wine.  This  must  not 
be  confounded  with  another  kind  of  Chian  wine 
praised  by  Virgil  in  his  tifth  pastoral,  under  tho 
epithet  of  Arvision  wine,  and  which  he  com- 
pares to  the  nectar  of  the  go<is :  it  was  so  called 
from  the  Arvisian  fieldf^  which  lay  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island.  The  wine  squeezed 
from  the  grapea  of  these  charming  fields,  were 
culled  by  Silius  Italicus,  Arvisian  ambrosia." 
Strabo  prefers  this  wine  to  all  the  wines  of 
Greece.  *  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  PUny, 
who  ijuotes  Varro  to  prove  that  it  was  often 
prescribed  at   Rome   as  an  excellent  ttom- 
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achlc.  The  celebrated  H«rt«nslu9  the  ora- 
tor, and  rival  of  C'ioero,  left,  at  hi^^  de/tth,  10, (KX) 
casks  of  this  wiac  Julius  Cesar  u&ed  to  re- 
gale his  friends  wiA  the  Arviaian  wine  in  his 
public  cmtertainmenta,  that  wine  beini;,  a<-r4>r«liiig 
to  Athenwus,  an  excellent  digecter,  very  whule- 
Bome^  and  ^tirpaxiiin;;  all  ntluT  wines  in  tabte  and 
flavour.  ll«ac«  we  may  see  th«  maoa  why 
Hm  Romans  were  so  fond  «f  1%  lad  why  w 
mainr  medals  of  Chios  hat*  fMWwntilloiM  of 
liuiMliM  of  grapM,  ouka^  and  omer  Implementa 
for  maldng  wine^  '  Aocordini;  to  Thi'ofjhraAtus, 
hiuiMelf  a  Chian,  (Enopion,  the  of  iiiu'chus, 
tausht  the  C'hians  how  to  cultivate  the  vine, 
and  they  taqght  the  rat  of  lasnliindi  Athan- 
mm  savs,  that  tho  first  red  wine  wta  made  In 
that  itiland.  Chios,  or  the  modern  Scios,  still 
represented  as  the  paradifie  of  modem  Greece, 
was  more  productive  thxm  any  other  i»land,  and 
yielded  to  none  in  cimndeur  of  wenerv.  Yet 
though  th«  Chlan  winca  were  so  pnUsed,  Virgil 
has  reckoned  thfm  inferior  to  the  Amminiean 
wines;  even  nnotht-r  Hpecii!?!  of  foreign  win»*s, 
called  the  Lesser  Argiti',  is  mi*d»>  hv  him  to  yield 
the  palm  to  the  A  mmi  mean,  thoiuh  iar  surpaning 
all  other*.  There  were  two  kinwof  Argtta  wins, 
nccordinij  in  Columella,  •  the  greater  and  the 
le!»ser  Argite,  of  wliirh  the  latter  excelled  the 
former  in  excellence.  Fri>m  what  origin  the 
epithet  of  ArgiU  was  derived,  i^  uncertain,  some 
thinking  it  so  callsd  becnuNe  it  was  a  species  of 
white  wine,  from  »^h,  white  ;  others  from  Ar- 
gm  in  PeloiNjnnesuite  Virgil  thus  UMntiona  the 
ithodteii  wMo,  and  tho  gntf  oafisd ' 


Non  CK"  t<^,  tni  ii^u  t  '  I>ii»  acccpta  wrundi?, 
TnoMKim  ttlMxlU  ct  tumldit,  BumsMe,  acemU. 

«.ioi,in: 

Nftr  ho  thou  Hbodun,  lovM  nf  i.;  Ki*,  unsunK, 
Or  fir«(lluii|  cluaier*,  fiYira  Uuin.uttM  niruaii. 

Hie  poet  here  rpfrrs  to  the  custom  of  HettlngdowB 

wine  on  the  second  table,  with  the  dessert,  con- 
sisting of  apples,  peaTH,  and  other  fruits.  These 
wines  were  denominated  J)iis  arrtptn.  Ins  aii.se, 
before  drlukini;.  they  invoked  the  gods,  taking 
the  cups  in  then-  ri^ht  hands,  and  pouring  mit 
libations  to  them.*  The  grape  Bumaattu  was  so 
oJled  bacanss  It  wsa  a  Urg**  grape,  raembUng  a 
eow's  udder.  It  is  called  Bunmmma  by  Varro, 
and  Buraammia  by  Columella  and  Pliny. 

Of  upwards  of  80  wines  ceJebmlsd  by  the  aa- 
dentSf  more  than  two-thirds  wcra  produeed  in 
Ttdy.*  In  addition  to  those  mentlonMl  by 
Virgil,  of  Itnlinn  g^nnvfh,  he  mentions  Mas-;,- 
wine,  under  tiie  epithet  of  tlie  Alassiat  Jiticchx 
mwHcra,  *  which  was  sometimes  given  to  oxen 
after  their  laboura.  It  is  dsoominatcd  (rttli- 
▼hms  MsMrfe  hy  Horses.*  C^aAan,  Odenlan. 
Falerninn.  and  Formian  wines  are  mentionerl 
bv  the  Mime  p<M-t,  in  bin  ode  to  his  patron 
]Stiecenas,  and  which  were  far  superior  to  the 
Sabine  wines  in  strength,  flavour,  riclmesa»  and 
dnraMlity.  Other  Italian  wines  were  tfie  Al- 
bari.  Si  t;Mf«.  Sorrentine,  &c.  ■  Other  celebrate«l 
fortiori  ^^  iuen  were  I.eucadian,  Melian,  Mamer- 


1  See  the  \M\  and  ItUh  pUtw  oi  Gokxiua  on  those  of 
IhsOntkldaods. 

2  iii  .  c.  ?. 

3  Ain.  lih.  vlii.  V  -.Tl-:  .    Id.  ib.  V.  2«3— "H. 
4  See  Ihctn  eiiiitrer.tlti  l  by  Pliny,  titi.  xiv.  c  &  •,  8. 
!>  (ieorp.  111'.  III.  V 
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tine  and  Naxian  wines.  These  last  are  com- 
pared by  the  jMjet  ArchilcM'lnis,  an  quote^l  by 
Atheacus,  to  the  nectar  of  the  gods ;  and  A*, 
depiades,  cited  by  Stephanus,  (Deiu-bibus,)  tella 
us  that  Bacchus  took  more  delight  in  Naxoa 
than  in  any  other  place  whatsoever,  having  him- 
M'lf  tautjht  the  inhabitant"*  t«)  riilJivate  their 
vines.  BacctiuN  8eems,  indeed,  to  be  still  the 
patron  god  of  the  inland,  as  the  inhabitants  ars 
at  this  uy  much  addictsd  to  drinlung,  and  tto 
wine  of  Naxos  is  stfll  esteemed  the  iMst  in  the 
Lerrant.  Almost  all  the  medals  and  gems  of 
the  island  relate  to  the  jolly  god,  and  prove  how 
prevalent  his  rites  once  were.  <■ 

III  paattving  shsap  the  Robmm  jiimuDi  a 
enstom  rfmDar  to  tinC  which  stfll  pravaili  la 
Spain  in  the  management  of  the  ^lerinos.  Flocks 
ot  sheep,  which  had  jmaturcd  during  winter  on 
the  sluues  of  the  Apennines,' wara  dl'iiHi  to  a 
great  distanes  from  that  rMkm  to  pass  ths  snm 
mar  In  Samnlmn,  and  nnies  were  led  from  ths 
champaign  prounds  of  Riv  t>ri  to  the  hijjh  Gur- 
guriau  iiiouuLuins.  Viruil  [uaivs  the  L\biuti 
shepherds,  who  roamed  witli  (heir  litM-ks  from 
place  to  place,  living  a  free  erratic  life.  Uaviiy 
contrasted  ths  Lybum  shepherds  and  flaeks  to 
thote  of  the  cold  and  frozen  Scythiii,  he  directo 
the  Italian  shepherd,  if  wool  be  hi»  object,  to 
restrain  his  (Iik  k.  from  thorns,  the  brier  and  cal- 
tru|»s,  both  specie!!  of  the  thistle,  and  to  avoid 
the  rich  and  open  plain,  and  drive  from  his  flabk 
the  rams  that  nave  black  spots  under  their  tongue 
and  palate,  as  their  offspring  would  in  that  case 
b«'  black.  If  milk  was  the  object  of  the  shep- 
herd, the  sheen  were  to  l)e  plentifully  fed  with 
the  lotus  and  snrub  trefoil,  and  SSH  waa  to  be 
abundantly  given  them.  Cheeses  were  made  af 
the  milk  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  carried,  as  Virw 
^il  .viys  to  the  iiri^li^Kiuring  villagett  fnr  icile. 
1  he  Italian  pt-H^aiit^  btill  carry  the  curdled  milk 
to  maifcek  in  b»Mkets  of  green  rushes  closely  is- 
terwoTSO.  Xhs  dags  sdected  fiir  protecthic  tht 
sheep  were  to  be  well  ftd  on  whey,  and  wcf* 
generally  of  the  Moloiwian  and  S|iartHn  breed, 
reckoned  the  best  in  Cireece,  reinarluibly  fierea 
and  large,  and  as  highly  valueil  then  in  Italy  sB 
the  fifwilsh  dogs  an  bs  modern  times.  Jdilstiio 
In  Ionia  wsa  fiunoue  In  antiquity  fortta  breed  ef 
sheep,  and  the  finenetis  of  their  fleeres.  Hcnre 
it  is  celebrated  by  \  irgil.  *  It  is  alntt  men t tuned 
by  Cisero  in  bis  oration  against  Verres:  Qtdd 
a  MkniM  lamm  Muttulmtf  What  wool  haa  hs 
not  taken  away  from  the  Mflesbna?"  TertulUaB, 
de  Pallio,  mentions  the  nhecpfolds  of  Miletus, 
abtng  with  thone  of  .Vlga  and  Altimim  : — AW  (U 
ii  ililiut  (lien,  MiUiiit,  Selqicis  ft  Altiitis.  Spealb* 

ing  of  female  dress,  Milesian  sheep  are  agahi 
mentioned  by  this  austere  lluher  of  the  church : 

—Age  nunc,  ti  ab  initio  rrrttm  rt  Milrtit  nrfu  fi'>s- 
derrnt  et  Sfrrs  arfiorrM  neruut.  *'  Tell  nie  now  if 
fniiii  the  I'etiiiriiut:  of  the  world  the  ^lileMans 
dipped  sheep,  and  the  Sert^s  combeil  trees."  We 
are  told  bv  Athensus,'  that  Polycrotes,  Ae 
tyrant  of  Samoa,  in  his  search  after  wliatever 
was  must  curious  and  excellent  in  it<i  kind,  col- 
lected dogs  from  Kpirus  she-goats  from  Scyroe*, 
and  sheep  from  Miletus.  lJut  Columella  prefers 
Oallican  she<-p  to  those  of  Miletus : — *'  Our  an* 
centors  had  a  high  opinion  of  31UesiBII«  Cala> 
brian,  and  Aptili.in  ^hecp,  but  those  of  Tsrentum 
wen>  esteeme<l  the  best."  "  The  Gallican  sheep 
are  now  reckoned  of  greater  value,  and  chlefljr 
those  of  Altinmn."  TUt  town  stood  in  GaDIn 
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TmupAduMi  tal  ia  now  In  ruin 4,  und  rulled 
Akiftut  Rmnlnatli    FUny,  on  th«  other  haud, 

JiItw  tlie  preferwiee  to  tlie  Apulian  ahen>  in  the 
hllowing  words  : — Xona  laudatisrima  Apula^  et 
(jutv  in  Italia  Grari  prcori»  appdtatftr ;  alibi 
Italica  :  Tertium  Ittrum  Miltsia'  <>ir$  itbti/ienf. 
Here  the  Apulian  obtain  the  first  ranic,  the 
Grecian  breea  tlw  MOMid,  and  the  Milesian  the 
third.  Horace  aeema  to  give  the  preAnoM  to 
tht:  Gallic  Bbfvp.  "  Yet  th«  rirh  and  refined 
Sybaritvit,  a  Greek  rolniiy  iti  !Ma^na  Gnecia, 
who  were  very  m  ute  in  inattem  of  taste  and 
luxury,  weft  of  h  (juite  different  opinion  from 
Um  Kmmm,  Det^ainf  the  Apulian  and  Tar- 
CBtlne  wnol,  wbldi  was  inwhioed  in  tiieir  im- 
mediate viriiiity,  they  iniportcd  Milesian  wool, 
as  we  arc  informed  by  Athena'iis.  The  pro- 
phet Ezelciel,  describing  the  commerce  of  Tyre, 
matloiia  wliito  wool  as  one  of  the  articles. 
l%b  wool  BoelnrI  soppoan  to  be  Mlhaian,  or 

the  wool  whii  h  5h  railed  IMilnt  in  the  Clialdef. 
Ih  the  (Jreek  traiisLition  it  is  rendered  wool  from 
Milehu. 

In  ordtf  to  prettenre  the  whitene«  of  the 
floeee^  the  Apulian  sheep  were  dad  with  ikina, 

as  we  learn  from  Hcirare  and  Varro. '*  A 
similar  praL-tice  prevailed  among  the  people  of 
Megara;  for  l)liigen»"s,  the  cvnir,  fteein^;  the 
•heep  among  the  Megarlans  ciaii  with  skini,  and 
the  ctkildren  nakad,  itfd,  It  waa  better  to  he  a 
nm,  than  to  ho  »  «M  of  »M«|arlaii.'*  It  was 
the  custom  with  the  Hdnvwa  to  hare  their  sheep 
«bid  in  a  iiiinihir  manner,  that  the  wool  might 
•qual  the  IVIil«*si(kn  in  whitenein,  purity,  and 
softness;  for  the  word  Milat  with  tne  Hebrews 
did  not  merely  denote  Mikaian  wool,  but  any 
oiker  wool  that  might  tIo  with  Ittn  thoqaalltlea 
aI>OTe  menfunied.  ITie  wwd  was  fre<jiiently 
dyed  with  I'yrian  purple;  but  Virgil  shows  liJji 
oontempt  of  spoiling  the  native  wkllami  4^ 
wool  wHh  that  ejEpenalTo  colour  :<» 

Alba  ncqae  AMfrio  fticatur  Una  venaio. 

Nflc  la  tlv  iriiito  wooi  MUed  irith  I^te  dm 

OeMy>L  tSS. 

Hogs  were  fed  hf  the  RoowBO  on  acoms 
beans,  and  ttariey,  and,  like  our  own,  indulged 
ft«ely  in  the  nm  of  mire,  which,  according  to 
Varro,  is  as  refreshing  to  th.-m  ;ls  water  Is  to 
human  creatures.  Hut  the  Humans  did  not  rear 
as  we  do  a  solitary',  ili-looUllg  pig  in  a  sty,  but 
poMMMd  unoi  herds  of  thraif  tiHwunt^p^  scnno- 
nnes  to  two  or  three  hundred  In  number*  inie 
I.ucaTiiiui  forests  futten»'d  larije  droves  of  wild 
hogs  and  ari°orde<l  a  plentiful  supply  of  pork  to 
tbe  inhabitants  of  Rome. 

llie  Romans  paid  great  attention  to  the  reor^ 
ing  of  bees,  and  Virgil  has  devoted  an  entirt 
CIoorRic  to  that  subject.  ITiouifh  bees  are  in- 
bubitants  of  almost  every  re^on  and  every  dime, 
yet  the  t oriceited  AUiciiians  iriaiiitaiiie<l  that 
their  own  Attica  w:ui  the  oritfiiud  seat  of  tiie 
heea^  who  IHod  from  immemorial  time  in  mount 
HAmettos,  and  that  all  other  bees  were  hut 
eolunieii,  impressively  sent  at  convenient  time* 
from  the  pandt  hive.  It  i**  im]K)s.sifil(  tu  n.%- 
oertain  the  (Mfrimi  when  bc«s  began  to  \>e  kept 
in  hires  in  order  to  obtain  the  produce  of  their 
labours.  The  GreakSy  and  their  imitators  the 
Roaoaoa,  attributed  iSbSm  to  Aristcus,  son  of 
AyoDa^  aaA  tho  nya^  Cywai^  tho  dn^ter 
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of  the  river  god  Proteus.  This  mytliic  per- 
sonage is  said  to  hsro  inrented  a  number  of 
other  arts  besides  that  of  extracting'  hr>  II  ev  Aviu 
bee-hiyes,  as  the  art  of  making:  <•'•  ' 
In  this  character,  an  the  inveutor  of  curdliug 
milk  and  i»l;tid  uii;  <  livin,  he  is  invoked  by  VlrgU 
in  his  timt  Georgic'*  He  is  said  by  f'liny  to 
have  invented  miU-stones  for  grinding  tho 
oUtc%**  and  to  have  taught  the  Thndano  Iho 
art  orulsing  honey  with  wine.  '* 

According  to  the  anri^-nt'*,  Ikci  iiroceeil  from 
putrid  oxen,  and  hence  they  are  called  bull  bom, 
i»ijy**tu.  In  the  xIt.  rliaptcr  of  Judges  wo  nod* 
that  Samson,  after  lutving  rent  a  Uon,  tnraed 
aside  to  see  tlw  careass  of  the  lion,  and  behold 
there  waw  a  swarm  of  hef  <«  and  honey  in  tho 
carcass  of  the  lioa.  According  to  Virgil,  Aria- 
tseus,  as  directed  by  the  Protrnt,  sacrificed 
four  btiUs  and  four  heUen  to  the  shade  of  Oiu 
pheus,  and  that  on  the  ninth  diawn  aHer  the 
sacrifice,  swarms  of  bees,  general i'<l  in  thf>  putrid 
carcaivses,  arose  in  myriads,  and  »ettl»<l  cm  the 
neighbouring  trees.  13ut  it  is  plain,  from  the 
account  of  the  poet,  that  Aristnus  had  hires  of 
bees  before^  and  haid  hist  them  by  dlstose  and 
famine;  and  therefore  we  are  htill  left  in  the 
durk  how  he  obtained  his  tirst  hives,  if  true 
that  he  tirst  discovered  the  art  of  collecting 
bees  uid  nuuiaging  them.  Like  the  rest  of  tile 
ancients,  VirgU  believed  the  doctrine  of  equivo. 
cal  generation — an  absurdity  alike  hostile  to 
religion,  reitaon,  and  experience.  1  liuy,  AriN- 
totlc,  and  other*,  imagmed  that  there  v.ax  a 
substance  found  in  tlowers  by  the  bees  which 
served  in  phu:e  of  semen,  and  that  this,  formed 
into  a  faBtu%  was  dropt  by  them  from  the  mouth. 
According  to  Pliny,  it  was  a  gjmi  and  difficult 
fim  stion  amongst  the  I<  arind,  how  bees  propa- 
gated, as  they  were  never  seen  to  copulate^  and 
ft  was  therefore  concluded  that  the  nice  wue 
rsBovatedintbemaanerabovomenticinecl.  What 
waa  then  considered  mysterious  rc>-[iec  tinj;  this 
subject,  has  been  satisfactorily  rendered  c  h  ar  by 
the  researches  of  Mr.  Huber,  whcj  hais  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  the  opinion  of  Linnieus,  that 
the  queen  bees  formed  an  actual  imiiHi  with  the 
drones,  and  who  even  snapeeted  that  thJs  union 

proved  fl(fal  to  the  latter.  The  fart  is,  that  the 
niivderns,  al  t»T  a]!  tlie  lul.cairs  c»f  iiwammerdam, 
S(  liirac  h,  llattorf,  Maraldi,  Debraw,  and  our 
countryman  Bonner,  with  the  single  ezoeption 
of  the  aagacioas  Llnnoeua,  were  as  Ignorant  of 
the  matter  as  Virgil,  though  they  had  not  re- 
voune  to  the  absurd  hypothesis  of  equivocal 
generaficii  like  him  and  the  other  ancients. 
That  l>ec'«<  are  never  sct-n  to  copulate^  as  Pliny 
has  remarked,  is  true ;  for  impregnation  b  never 
aeoomj^iahed  within  the  hive,  but  Avithr>ut  in 
the  region  of  the  air.  linljer  found,  fmni  mimy 
experiments,  that  the  yomit^'  queen  been  are  never 
impregnated  no  long  as  they  remain  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  hive.  If  confined  within  Ita  walii^ 
tiunp  remain  barren  though  amidst  a  serag1!<i  of 
mans.  To  receive  the  approaches  of  the  male, 
the  queen  We  k0!u-h  hi^h  in  the  air,  choosing  that 
time  of  day  when  the  heat  has  induced  the  males 
to  isjiUk-  from  the  hive,  and  love  Is  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  only  motive  of  the  only  diatant 
journey  whldi  a  queen  bee  ever  takes.  From 
this  excursion  the  finrcn  hi^e  returns  In  the  spare 
of  half  an  hotir,  with  all  jrS'  evident  marks  of 
fecundation ;  for,  far  from  b*)ing  satisfied  with 
the  aura  seminali»  of  SwammerdMn,  dMactttaQj 


14  v.  li.        15  Lib.  vii.  c  56.        ifi  Ub.  j^v.  c  4. 
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rarricfl  away  with  hor  the  very  rernuin.  of  the 
po<»r  droue,  who  ih  vlt  to  ^>'t■  ntVsiit 

but  falU  u  Nu  t  itire  to  the  momentarv  bliw  of  faia 
aerial  :ui>our.  riicrc  urr  ffeneralljr  inm  lAOO  to 
8000  males  in  a  hive,  while  there  ar«  only  two 
or  three  queens  tn  be  iinprf^nated  in  a  season. 
HubtT  iLv>i:;us  a  riMvui  fur  tfii-i  prodi|(iou.<«  <lls- 
proportion  uf  tuales,  by  olioi-rving  tluU  as  the 
queen  ia  obliged  to  travenit*  the  expanse  of  the 
atmoHphere,  It  la  requisite  that  the  males  should 
be  numerotis,  that  uie  may  have  the  rhanre  of 
meeting;  otic  of  tlit  m.  Agrw-ably  In  l*liii\  '>  w- 
maric,  the  infuot  bet"  ri)inf»«*  forth  from  the  egjj 
after  three  days  in  the  vnmicular  state,  in  which 
it  remaina  five  and  i)wn  the  working  b«et 
doae  up  Us  oell  with  *  wmzen  cover! n|(.  Thirty- 
six  hours  art'  thiMt  pasited  in  wITuh  tin-  uonu 
q>ins  itmiM-oon,  ufter which  it  beromt^a  uyiupb, 
aind  then  panes  six  days  in  this  tttate.  It  in  only 
<m  the  80th  day,  ipem  the  time  the  rag  is  laid, 
that  It  attains  the  fly  itatc  The  roy^  bee  alwi 
passes  three  diiys  in  the  siair,  five  in  the  ver- 
iniriilar  state,  and  spins  its  cocoon  "ii  boura.  In 
two  days  and  16  hours  after  this,  during  which 
brnaaimUi  astate  of  perfect  r^oae,  it  fa  trana- 
fermed  tnio  a  n}Tnph,  in  which  state  it  paaaci 
Vii  dnvH,  uiid  then  arrives  at  the  ranlc  of  queen 
ou  the  itith  day.  llie  male  or  drone  liee  is  also 
thVM  days  in  tha  cgf,  6^  daj's  a  worni,  and 
truifQnaedintBabMantlkaMthdqr.  Zx^ej 
Vtw9,  of  oaone^  eolitaim  three  Uiida  at  h»n  a 
Hingle  queen  bee,  distinguishable  by  the  trreat 
length  of  her  liody,  and  the  proportioiioi  Khurt- 
iMn  af  htr  winga;  wurliing  bc*>K,  to  the  number 
«f  many  thonwnds,  which  are  tha  amllcsi  baea 
in  die  wlidle  hive,  and  an  armed  witfc  a  atinir ; 
and  thirdly,  flrnni"<  or  males,  to  the  immlKT  of 
1600  or  2000,  as  stated  ulreadv.  These  are  larger 
than  the  wurlLers,  darker  in  oahmr,  make  a 
frwter  noise  in  Aj^ng»  and  hava  na  attaga.  The 
whole  work  of  Iha  nlTe  it  performed  by  the 
wnrki  rs  ;  they  elaborate  the  wax.  cnnvtruct  the 
cells,  collei-t  the  hooey,  and  fe<'d  the  brood.  The 
males,  however  numerous,  serve  no  other  fVT* 

Ct  than  to  iuprtgnate  the  few  youi^  fneeita 
I  may  \n-  produced  In  ikt  oovtm  af  a  amson, 
and  are  ri^^iibirly  nx.'L<isarr«>d  by  the  worliers  in 
.  the  commenc4  ini'iit  of  autuutu,  as  ttJum  coa- 
iumere  nati.  No  loentioii  of  a  queen  bee  occurs 
in  VirgiL  In  deacribiug  the  intonal  faction  of 
the  lilve,  ho  repreaento  them  aa  headed  by  riral 
king«i.  Now  no  combats  are  held  in  liivi  s,  un- 
less on  the  prmiiu  l  iuri  of  a  supernumerary  queen, 
when  eithiT  she  nr  the  rightful  oAvuer  hoou  per- 
iahea.  The  combat  ia  mly  between  tlie  rival 
elalmaota.  lliebeearMOgnieeilMindtTidiiality 
of  their  own  cjiu-en.  If  another  V  paline<!  iip.ni 
tlieui,  they  wi/.o  and  surruiuni  her,  so  th.il  she 
in  either  sutfociited  or  perishes  by  hunger;  for 
the  workers  never  attack  a  queen  bee  with  their 
stings.  The  dron«e  are  not  driTcn  from  the 
liiv<\  as  ^'v^l;i^  <?upy>oseii,  by  the  united  force  of 
the  worlit  Ts,  hut  are  ma.<iMiu'red  by  their  KliugH, 
Thin,  ho«'t  ver,  is  not  doue  by  a  liliiul  or  iiuii«- 
crimiaate  inatiact ;  for  if  a  hive  b«  deprived  of 
ite  quean,  the  drones  are  aaffemi  to  survive  over 
winter.  Tliey  are  also  peruiitted  to  live  in  fer- 
tile liive^  that  have  no  pr«|»er  queen,  iuid  even 
in  hives  goveriuHl  by  a  queen  \\  Iiom-  impregnation 
has  been  retard«d,  or  who  lays  only  the  eggs 
iriiirh  prodnoa  drop'-s. 

The  sagacitv  of  HSm  is  astonishing,  and  iiaa 
excited  the  admiration  of  nil  ages  and  of  every 
obser%'er.    The  yonni;  (]iii't'n  In  <    wnnlil  in  cinn- 

mon  coune  go  off  from  their  cells,  as  workers 
ida, hitt  tha  haai  alwifa  ke«p 


prisoners  for  some  ilays  In  their  relLo,  »uppl)  mg 
them  in  (he  mean  time  with  lionev,  a  bnuiU 
hole  being  made  in  the  door  uf  each  cell,  tkr»ii^l| 
which  the  confined  bee  extends  its  prahaada  la 
n^ceive  the  food.  The  royal  jirisonem  contin- 
UJilly  utter  a  kind  of  song,  with  varied  nuxhil*- 
titiii--  ^V)t<'^  a  young  (|ueeu  does  at  la.^t  nut, 
she  meets  with  rather  uu  awkward  recepLioi^p 
bdaf  pnllady  bit,  and  riuued,  whenever  she 
happens  to  approach  the  other  royal  cells  in  the 
hive.  This  seems  to  be  purposely  done,  that 
slu-  uiay  l>e  imjH'lled  to  >,'o  otT  with  a  itwarm  as 
soon  a.->  poN>ible.  A  curious  fact  has  been  ob> 
served  ou  these  occasions.  When  the  uueenfouid 
herself  much  harassed,  she  had  otuy  to  utter 
a  peculiar  noise,  and  all  the  bees  were  instao- 
taneou-slv  ^ilent,  itubmissive  and  obedient.  i'he 
beautiful  compositiiut  of  their  ccUsii  and  relative 
position  of  their  oomba«  Iwva  called  ftvlh  afnal 
admiration,  'ilie  moat  dexterous  artiste  moat 
view  with  hopeless  emulation,  the  hexagons  and 
pyramids  of  thej»e  cells.  Iliese  lieviu;uiiN  arc 
cfoM'd  by  a  pyramid.  i  he  angles  ot  tbs  three 
Hiden  of  a  similar  pyramid,  aucJi  as  would  ae- 
compliah  the  siven  end  with  (he  aaialleet  qttan> 
titv  poaalUe  or  materials,  was  determined  by  the 
ablest  of  moderu  mathematicians.  Mad.iarin.  if 
I  am  not  niistakeu,  ut  one  hundred  and  nine 
degrees,  twenty-six  mlnutea  for  the  larger,  and 
wvanijr  dKrae%  thirty  minwtas  fer  tha  mmiiHwr* 
The  aetwJ  lamwitn  b  ona  hmi*ad  and  nina 
degrecH,  tweutv-eii^ht  minutes  and  seventy  de- 
grees, and  thirty-twu  wtnutnsl  Astooiahing 
harmony!  whlflk«Hl  ha  resolved  inta  nathh^ 
bM»than_  ^. 
tha  TninUa  uaaaaelv.  Tha 
each  comb,  when  mensurid  hi 
linea.  Were  the^  farther  diMn^  the 
would  be  much  dispersed  and  wnabla  ta 
mtudcau  miipawJl  haam ;  if 
vale  eaold  not  ha  ftwty  trmvereed,  and  Iha 
of  the  l>ees  would  suffer. 

Virgil,  in  oonfermity  to  Aristotle,  states  two 
seasons  for  malting  honey,  the  spring  and  au- 
tumn. Tomalce  theharrmtaf  thabamaaahoa- 
dant  as  poeaiUe,  tha  anrfarti  w«a  aeawAenad 
to  change  their  stations.  When  the  vernal  paa- 
tures  were  consumed,  the  bees  were  moved  to 
clinies  more  favourable  to  the  bloom  of  autumnal 
flewera*  From  A<diaia  to  Attiai^  btm  Eubsea 
and  Iha  CrehMbe  to  Seyroa ;  and  in  Mdly  thry 
were  broTiqlit  to  Hyhla,  from  other  parts  i>f  the 
inhuid.  I'he  ancient  custom  in  Kgy^it  is  siill 
preserred  of  embarking  tlie  bee  hivea  at  tlie  end 
of  October  on  the  MUe,  Md  ooneegrtii«  them  to 
Upper  Egypt,  wImt*  it  wm  ahammi*  aD  ^anta, 
1>l(ws<ims,  and  fniits,  ripen  aooner  than  In  the 
Delta.  In  the  iaurica  Cherkunesus,  bees  were 
kept  in  cylindrical  hivee  made  of  the  bark  of 
treeo.  Ci 


aaiarim^ 

of  the  hi 


wSeh  araeieo 


bark  of  trees,  Irat  of  earth.  The  Cj-pri- 
otes  build  a  wail  entirely  formed  of  earihtn 
cylinders,  each  about  thrue  feet  long,  placed 
boriMntally,  one  above  Iha  ailMaii^  and  doaad  ai 


then  povered  with  jishe^.  and  upwards  of  100 
hives  may  thus  l>e  maitituiued  within  a  very 
small  comjMkNK.  rhoHe  of  Kgj'pt  and  Palestine 
arc  similarly  construefeed :  aadt'  Uaamlquai^  Ihn 
Swaiiah  traveller  and  * 
tbotnands  of  these  hives 
Dnmieta  and  Mansora. 

A  incitii.".t  till-  etieniies  of  the  bee,  Virgil  placeji 
the  bird  called  Merope»  or  tha  bee  mte^  and  the 
Thi  hMMtTiaaheat  IhaiiMaf  n 
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blackbird,  aud  ahapeil  like  a  klugfislier.  The 
bill  i»  like  that  of  the  halo^-un  kind,  hut  some- 
what mure  cru«>ked ;  the  It^t  exactly  like  the 
kiujfii other's  ;  the  top  of  the  head  redabh ;  ueck 
aiid  shoulders  i^reen,  with  a  mixture  of  red.  It 
in  fuuud  ill  Italy,  but  observed  to  be  most  nu- 
merous in  Candia  or  Crete.  Mr.  Bruce  meutions 
two  s|>eries  of  the  Merop$,  or  be«-ettter,  called 
ahereicriK,  aiid  found  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  in 
the  low  country  of  Abytsinia,  ou  the  borders  ul' 
Sennaar,  wherever  tiiere  are  meadows  or  loji^ 
IpTMAfl  iuter9i»ersed  with  lofty  and  shady  tre«s. 
I'he  two  species  varj'  considerably  from  each 
other,  and  ix>em  alM  to  differ  from  that  coimuoa 
in  Italy.  The  sherejfriu  devours  equally  bees  aud 
flies  wherever  it  can  catch  them,  whether  in  the 
woods,  u}>on  the  trees,  or  in  holes  in  the^ound, 
amoiix  the  lon^  (^rass.  Another  bird  c:Uled 
uioritc  by  Uruce,  but  different  from  the  Meropa 
of  Italy,  or  the  sherei^rii;,  above  mentioned,  ia 
a  ^rvKl  enemv  to  the  Xntvn,  luid  to  them  only, 
not  to  tlies.  It  purHU*^  the  bees  for  veuKeaucc 
as  well  as  for  foo<i,  as  it  leaves  a  |n*eat  number 
of  them  scattered  d*>ad  ou  the  i^ound,  without 
aeekiiu;  farther  after  them,  and  even  sometime* 
pursues  them  all  day  long  unwearied!^'.  It  is  io 
shape  and  size  like  the  cuckoo,  but  differs  from 
him  in  other  respects.  It  does  not  inhabit  the 
low  country  like  the  shere(;ri|^,  but  the  mouu- 
tain  country  of  Abystunia,  evpei-ially  in  the 
district  of  the  Agows,  near  the  source  of  the 
Abyssinian  Nile,  in  Goutto,  and  Belessen,  where 
boney  is  exceedingly  abundant,  and  forms  part 
of  the  royal  revenue. 

In  describing  the  circumstances  unfavourable 
to  the  production  of  honey,  and  of  those  natural 
productiun.x  calculated  to  poison  it,  \  irgil  men- 
tions yew  trees  and  crabs.  The  yew  trees  have 
been  always  accounted  poisonous ;  and  in  the 
aiath  eclogue,  Virgil  meutions  the  y?w  of  Cor- 
tkokt  as  particularly  injurious  to  bees.  Bees 
£Mdinf  ou  this  tree  raiaku  very  bitter  honey, 
wfaenea  Coraica  (called  C'ymua  by  the  Greeks,) 
is  famed,  or  rather  infamous  lor  deleterious 
boney,  because  it  al)ound!)  in  yews  aud  hemlo<-k.  ' 
The  mountain  thyme,  mentioned  by  Virgil  is 
not  our  common  thyme,  but  known  among 
us  under  the  name  of  the  true  thyme  of  the  an- 
cients. To  this  thyme  the  Attic  honey  wa»  in- 
debted for  its  celebrity,  and  also  the  honey  of 
Ilybla  in  Sicily.  "  Their  favourite  fowl,"  says 
Clarko,  speaking  of  the  flymettian  be«i,  near 
Athens,  is  the  wild  thyme,  I^mAJiM,  thymus 
■erpyllum  of  Linnseus,  which  gniws  in  almost 
every  variety,  abundantly  upon  the  mountJiin, 
together  with  salvia  poinifera  and  salvia  verbas- 
cuin,  and  to  this  circunuttancc  may  be  owing  the 
▼ery  heating  quality  of  the  Attic  honey.  The 
p4iwerful  aromatic  exhalation  of  these  plants, 
fills  the  air  with  a  spicy  odour,  and  {teculiarly 
distinguishes  the  inoiint;unt  nf  Attica."  >Ir. 
Kirbv.  in  his  Monography  of  English  lioes,  has 
deacnbed  above 2:^ species,  all  natives  of  England. 
Our  Scottish  climate  is  unfavourable  to  the  culti- 
Tation  of  bees,  and  is  inferior  in  this  respect,  not 
•nlr  to  the  favoured  climatfs  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Greece,  but  even  to  that  of  Deimiark  or 
Ruaaia ;  for,  in  these  latter  countries,  the  bees  re- 
main during  the  whole  winter  in  an  almost  tor- 
pid state,  and  never  leave  their  hives  till  the 
frost  has  fairly  broken  up,  when,  as  is  well 
known,  the  cnial   season   immediutcly  com- 


1  Ovid,  de  Aft*  Amoris,  lib.  i.  IS.  la 


meiices,  aud  continues  steady  for  several  months. 
With  us,  ou  the  contrary,  the  great  variability 
of  the  weather  d  uriug  the  months  of  IViarch, 
A  pril,  and  May,  oppose*  almost  insurmountable 
obtttacles  to  the  extensive  cultivation  of  bees. 
Virgil's  method  of  destroying  the  bees,  by  smok- 
ing the  Itive,  and  then  takinK  )H>K»eik>ion  of  the 
honey,  is  deprecau-d  by  Iluber,  who  recom- 
mends the  cultivator  of  bees  to  be  content  with 
a  reasonable  share  of  the  wealth  of  the  hive,  ar- 
guing very  justly,  that  a  little  Uken  from  ea<'h 
of  a  number  of  hives,  is  ultimately  niurb  more 
profitable  than  a  greater  quantity  takon  by  the 
total  destimction  of  a  few.  Those  who  follow 
the  old  inetho<i,  annually  lose  an  immense  num- 
ber of  hiv<>s,  aud  spring  being  generally  unf'iv> 
vuui*Mljle  to  sWHinu^,  the  loss  is  irreparable. 

.\ft«'r  the  time  of  Pliny,  agriculture,  in  all  its 
various  branches,  continued  gradually  to  decline. 
The  growing  inequality  of  landed  property,  the 
inrreaae  of  siiiTe  latxiiu*,  ai'cuniulatiun  of  taxes, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  were  levied  bv  the 
successors  of  C'onstantine;  the  insecurity  of' pro. 
perty,  arising  from  despotism,  on  the  one  Ivuid, 
aud  the  repeated  iuruads  of  the  barljariaiis,  ou 
the  other,  combined  to  hasten  the  declim*  of  an 
art  BO  essenti.nl  to  human  subsistence.  The  mid. 
die  milks  of  society,  who  derive  their  aulmia. 
tcnce  from  their  ing)-nuity  or  bidustrious  enter- 
prise and  arts  thert>.fore  the  moat  useful  and 
truly  respectable  class  of  the  community,  gnu 
dually  disappeared,  and  the  great  body  of  tb* 
population  consisted  only  of  two  classes— the 
opulent  and  the  indifent.  The  commons  of 
Koine,  which  was  proudly  denominated  the 
Eternal  City,  and  the  Capital  of  the  Universo^ 
sunk  under  the  tyrannic  sway  ot'  the  Ccsars, 
into  a  moan,  degradi'd,  and  wretched  jwpu- 
lace,  continually  increased  by  the  manumis- 
sion oi  slaves  and  the  influx  of  stnuigt-rs. 
The  successors  of  Constantiiie  ch.'uiued  the 
monthly  allowance  of  corn,  granted  this  laxy 
and  dissolute  class,  into  a  daily  allowance  oif 
bread.  A  great  number  of  ovens  were  built 
and  maintained  at  the  public  expense ;  and  at 
the  appointed  hour,  each  fellow  dignified  with 
the  epithet  of  citizen,  and  possessed  of  a  ticket, 
ascended  the  llight  of  steps  assigned  to  his  pecu- 
liar ward,  and  received  as  a  donative,  or  if  not,  at 
a  very  low  price,  a  loaf  i>f  whi>aten  bread  of  three 
pounds  weight,  for  the  uv:  of  his  family.  During 
five  months  of  the  ye«ir,  a  reguliir  aliowance  of 
bacon  was  distributed  to  the  poorer  citizens ;  and 
the  annual  consiunptiun  of  that  article,  at  Rome, 
in  the  reign  nf  Valeiitinian  the  third,  when  it  had 
much  declined  from  its  former  grandeur,  was 
ascertained  to  be  a,6iiH,tH)()lbs.  Africa  was  an- 
nually taxed  for  the  benefit  of  Rome,  in  8,(NIU,VKX) 
congii  of  oil,  equivalent  to  ^1,000,000  EngliA 
pints,  aocording  to  Arbuthnot's  Tables,  or 
i7,Otl0,0fX>,  BTcortling  to  Dr.  Smith,  which  was 
annually  distributed  among  the  {>eople  for  th* 

Eurpose  of  li^ht,  and  for  illuminating  the  pul>- 
c  baths.  '1  he  use  of  wine  was  also  allowed 
them  on  very  easy  and  liberal  terms.  The 
cmfteror  Aurelian  had  designed  to  plant  vine- 
j'ards  along  the  sea  cnuht  of  'I'uscany,  and  bo- 
stow  their  produce  gratis  on  the  population 
of  Rome,  but  his  design  was  frustrated  by 
death.  I'he  administration  of  the  public  cellars, 
however,  was  delegated  to  a  magistnite  of  con- 
siderable rank,  and  a  liir^e  |H»rtion  of  the  wines 
of  Campania  was  allotted  to  the  populni^e  of 
Rome,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  price  of 
wine  was  fixed  at  sixteen  pence  the  gallon 
eight  pinta.    llius  the  numerous  aD<I  idlr  ^ 
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IwlritirtT  of  ilome  were  anpplied  with  bread, 
Ineoo,  «0»  and  wiue,  by  their  einpcNn,  at 

the  px|<f?ise  of  the  provincp*,  to  the  utter  ruin 
of  all  luoriility  and  iiidijwitry.  As  otcriculture 
could  not  but  d«^-liuf  iiiidt  r  a  ntaie  of  society, 
where  it  was  wholly  or  chieriy  nuuiaged  by 
davec,  or  indigent  peasants,  who  hitd  no  ner- 
•oiial  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  ihs  aoilpM 
also  was  its  decay  hastened  by  thA  flnanad 
measures  of  Constant iiir  .xid  hh  siucrpssors, 
who  preferred  a  simpl*-  und  direct  mode  of  taxa- 
tlMl  to  the  fernter  mode  pursued  by  the  suc- 
etmanof  Auguaum.  The  whole  landed  property 
of  the  empire,  even  the  patrimonial  eatatea  of 
the  moniin  hy,  was  subjctti-d  to  n  direct  tax,  and 
erery  new  purchaser  contracted  the  obligatitins 
af  the  temar  praprietor.  An  accurate  census 
«r  anrvey  was  the  ealjr  eqnitaUa  wav  of  aicer- 
tainfni;  the  proporHon  wnlch  eadi  attaen  and 
landed  proprietor  should  rontrihulc  to  thr  siij>- 
port  of  the  ntate,  and  tlii!<  didirult,  LdM)riuui^ 
and  expensive  operation,  was  repeat«>d  at  the 
Mpdar  lifi^trf**  of  fifteen  ycare.  The  lands 
were  inBaeiirod  by  surveyora,  who  wm  sent 
Into  thp  jirovinci'S.  Their  nature,  whether 
aralile  or  paj^ture,  or  vineyards  and  w«)odH,  was 
distinctly  ri-ported,  and  an  estimate  \v;is  iikkIl'  of 
the  common  value  from  the  average  produce  of 
<Te  years.    The  number  of  and  cattle 

made  an  es<M>ntial  part  of  the  report :  every  pro- 
prietor wan  bound  to  disclos«>  the  state  ot  his 
affairs  upon  oath,  luid  i  vi  ry  attempt  to  prevari- 
cate, or  elude  the  intention  of  the  law,  wa^ 
aeverely  watched,  and  punished  as  a  eapital 
ofepce,  because  it  included  the  double  crinua  of 
treaaon  and  saerilef^  A  large  portion  ef  the 
tributr  wa«<  paid  in  money,  atid  of  the  current 
coin  of  tlie  empire  gold  alone  could  be  legally 
accepted.  The renamder  of  the  taxes,  according 
to  the  propordona  determined  by  the  annual 
indletion,  was  Aumlslied  In  a  manner  stOl  more 
direct,  and  therefore  more  oppressive.  Accord- 
ing to  the  diHerent  nature  of  lands,  thrir  real 
produce  in  the  various  articles  of  wine,  oil,  corn, 
wood,  and  mineral  productions,  was  transported 
hy  the  lalMrar,  or  at  tne  expense  of  the  propneton^ 
to  the  iniiM'rijJ  mriKazines,  whence  tfiey  were 
occ^ukiunaliy  diMirilmted  for  the  UMe  ol  llie  court, 
of  the  army,  and  of  the  t>vu  capitaLs  Kume  and 
Constantinople.  The  commiwdouers  of  the 
revenue  were  so  frequently  obliged  to  make  large 
purchases,  that  they  were  strictly  prohibited  to 
allow  any  thing  in  the  way  of  coftopemuitiuii,  or 
from  recei^  iiit:  in  nioii«  y  thi>  value  of  those  sup- 
plies which  were  exacted  in  kind.  Ttlis  mode 
of  raising  the  annual  supplies,  could  not  fiiil  of 
diminishing  the  value  ot  landed  property,  and 
depreesing  the  spirit  of  agriculture.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  despot  i->ni,  which  idwuys  tends  to  defeat 
Its  own  purpoiw-,  the  emperors  were  couipellcd 
in  several  inat4uices  to  remit  trilmtaB  which  their 
•nlffeeta  ware  utterly  unable  t»  pay.  Within  6U 
years  after  the  death  of  Cnnstnntine,  and  on  the 
evidence  of  an  actual  survey,  an  exemption  from 
tribute  was  granted  in  favour  of  d^,l42  jugera, 
or  8^000  English  acres  of  land,  which  lay  de- 
aert  and  uneultivated  in  the  rich  and  fertile  pro- 
▼inee  of  Campania,  reaching,  aecordin?  to  the 
new  division  of  Constaiitine,  from  tlie  I'yber  to 
the  Silarus.  This  exemption  was  passed  by  an 
adlctof  UMuriuhpuhlldMdthaMthofHanb, 


A.  D.  As  no  hostile  inroads  of  the  barbarians 
had  yet  readied  Italy,  the  cause  of  this  amazing 
desolation  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Roman  emperors. '  In  the  reign 
of  Julian,  wheat  was  sold  in  the  different  pn>> 
portions  of  5,  10,  and  16  modii  or  pecks  for  an 
aureua,  or  eleven  ■Mllit^  aooording  to  the  d^ 
greet  of  plenty  or  aanwcMM.'  If  we  take  10 
modii  for  an  amvda  aa  ^  medium  or  avwsge 
price,  wheat  would  be  aold  at  tlM  moderate  price 
of  32s.  per  quarter.  FVom  tiib  and  other  ex^ 
amples,  Gflmik  eoncludee,  that  SSs.  the  quarter 
waa  the  »>wage  prke  of  wheat  under  Con> 
statttfaie  and  Us  eueeemera.  This  is  only  one 
half  of  what  it  wass  in  the  time  of  the  Elder 
I'liny.  Considering  the  direct  tax  on  land  it- 
si'lt',  and  its  productions,  l>esides  the  }i<'r»onal 
and  heavy  Impost  of  the  agitation  tax  on  the 
proprieton,  It  la  wrtonfahlnf  that  its  price  ww 
so  low,  compared  with  the  period  of  Pliny, 
when  no  such  direct  and  heavy  taxes  allccliiij,' 
agricultural  produce  r.\i>teil.  ITie  cause  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  immense  supplies  ex^. 
aetad  from  the  pravlnees  at  a  fixed  rate ;  which 
snpplie?!  amounted  to  a  tenth  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce, as  a  part  of  the  revenue,  and  which  hxed 
pril  l-  was  no  more  than  one  sixpein  r  ilir  modiii-* 
of  wheat.  These  immense  supplies  distributed 
to  the  people  at  a  very  low  prioe^  and  to  multi- 
tudes of  them  gratis,  must  have  oontribnted  to 
sink  the  price  of  wheat  at  the  expetise  of  the 
cultivator,  and  must  have  gradually,  l>ut  infal- 
libly, tended  to  ruin  the  apiculture  of  Italy, 
and  the  industry  of  the  ptntjde.  Had  a  system 
of  free  importation  of  African  and  £cyndan 
grain  into  the  Italian  market,  and  tint  or  Ceo- 
stantinoplc  l;eeii  pursued,  it  would  have  been 
advantageous  to  the  agriculture  of  Egypt  and 
Africa.  But  the  cultivator  of  Egypt  and 
Africa  waa  neither  allowed  a  fidr  piloa  iar 
his  prodoee^  nor  compensation  tat  the  «apinm 
of  carriage  and  transport.  The  pnictirr,  too, 
of  distributing  foreign  grain  gratis  to  the  uu- 
merous  and  worthless  popidation  of  Ilome  and 
Conetantlnople^  deprived  the  cultivators  in  the 
vidnlty  of  them  dtiee  of  a  marhat  ftr  thafar 
grain,  crushed  industry,  iinuri«the<l  idlene«i^.  and 
produced  indigence.  llud  a  fair  couijieiitioa 
been  allowed  between  the  grain  of  Italy,  i'hrace, 
and  £§yptf  in  the  Koman  and  Constantino- 
poUtan  marhBta,  It  wo«dd  have  ensured  a  cheap 
and  plentiful  «iiipply  to  the  Inhabitants  of  these 
capita!"?  and  their  vicinity,  without  being  injuri- 
ous to  the  agriculture  of  luiy  of  these  pro\  inces. 
The  some  alMurd  system  of  supplying  the  citi» 
zens  of  the  capitals  with  com  griMa  WW  aim 
extended  to  Alexandria  in  J-^'\-]»t. 

Thus  far  have  wc  attempted  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress vi'  ai;ri<  ultuie  anil  ])a>»f nrai;e,  from  tneir 
rude  )>eginaings  to  that  i>erfectiou  which  they 
attained  amongst  the  liomans,  tlie  most  indu»» 
trious  cultivators  in  the  ancient  world,  and 
thence  down  to  the  period  of  the  gradual  decline 
of  the  Roman  (■mj)ire,  when  tlie  lonijretated 
hosts  of  (iermanyaud  iScythia.  th>'t  nucceskively 
rose  in  the  political  horiaon*ohn^  II!  e  l  tbeeunw 
Italy,  and  sunk  the  weetem  world  in  night. 


1  8w  Oibboot  OsoUn^  fta  vol.  U.  p.  9S1. 
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ARTICLE  L 

ffmrfrnry  and  advamtagt*  of  C<xmmerce. 


l9        ^ wllhsvk  tar  9the<n^  8uspecte<l 
of  rxM^grmfum,  that  romm^-rre  is  the  m.wt  s«.lid 
foundation  of  civil  society,  and  the  most 
aary  principle  to  anil*  all  ««»  whttWT 
«Mnliy«r  «aaAtfoildMgr»rP,  with  earh  other. 
By  its  meann  tht>  whole  world  b  but  one  city, 
and  one  family.    It  is  the  iource  of  uoivetMl 
plenty  to  every  part  of  It.   Tho  ikhm  of  OM 
tmMan,  taoMW  those  of  aD  people,  and  no  coun- 
try i«  barren,  or  at  least  aenaible  ot  itn  Bterility. 
All  it*  necemilies  are  provided  for  in  time  from 
the  extremities  of  the  oniverie  j  and  tntrj  reflon 
Is  unmil  liF  And  ItKlf  aboaiid  in  foreij^i  pro- 
ductions, nn.l  enriched  with  a  thousand  com- 
modities, uoknowu  to  itself,  and  which,  however, 
eompo«  an  tktf  ia  noat  agreaable  la  lift.  It 
ia  bf  tta  eonUDcrce  of  Um  sea  and  rivers,  that 
U  to  Kix  hy  nnvlpation,  thr.t  God  has  united  all 
mankind  amongst  themselves  in  so  wonderful 
a  Banner,  by  teaching  than  to  direct  and  govern 
tlM  two  most  violent  tUnpin  nature,  the  sea 
and  the  winds,  and  to  render  them  Hnb-«  rvient 
to  their  uses  and  occasions.  '    He  hiw  joined  the 
moat  Tomote  people  by  thiainflaii% and  pnscrv.d 
amongst  the  different  nations,  an  imiigc  of  the 
,  clrprncJanre  he  has  ordained  In  tl»e  several  ports 
of  the  same  body  by  the  veins  and  arlariea. 
TUilrbMnif«ak,a  dlglit  Idea,  of  the  ndvmn- 
tagea  arising  from  commerce  to  noriety  in  tjen- 
eral.    With  the  least  attention  to  particuhirs, 
what  wonders  might  we  not  discover?  Bot 
tbbfanattlMpreiwrplBeaiiBrsuch  inquiricH. 
I  oUI  confine  myself  t..  one  retl.  rtion,  whieh 
'  proper  for  our  understanding,  at  once 


Brtura  Rotiuit,  f.iruiii  inr.lf. 


  ventoruni,  propter 

Cto.  Ar  Ma.  Dior,  Uftp.!!. 


the  weakness  and  grandeur  of  man.  I  shall 
consider  him  at  first  in  the  highest  degree  of 
elevation  to  which  ho  la  ispoUe  of  attainbif.  X 
maOB  upon  the  throne :  Iwlged  in  supel*  palaoca; 

sun-ounded  with  aU  the  ^l.len.lour  of  the  royal 
dignity;  honoured  and  lUmost  adored  by  throngs 
of  courtlen,  who  trcmUe  In  Uapreaence^  and 
via  with  each  other  for  hU  favour ;  placed  in  the 
j  centre  of  ri.  hes  ;  and  supported  by  numeroua 
armies,  who  wait  only  to  obey  his  ordera.  Be- 
hold the  beiglit  of  human  greatness  I  Knt  what 
llPQ,^^  ^  thia  eo  powerful,  -to  n\vful,  prince,  if 
commerce  happens  to  cease  on  a  sudden ;  If  he  to 
reduced  to  himself,  to  hto  own  IndiMbT  and 
penonalendeavoora?  Ahandaned  to  Wmidf  In 
this  manner;  di vested  of  that  pompou*  outside, 
which  U  not  him,  and  is  absolutely  foreign  to 
hi.  per«)nj  deprived  of  the  aopport  of  others 
he  ftUa         tolo  hia  native  misery  and  ni.H- 
fanea;  and  to  sum  op  aU  Ina  word,  he  is  no 
longer  any  thing. 

Let  u»  now  consider  van  In  a  «««  oondltioii, 
hifaaUtlBgaUttlohouse;  reduced  to  snb^i-t  on 
a  little  bread,  meat  and  drink  ;  covered  with  the 
plainest  clothes;  and  enjoying  in  his  famUy, 
not  without  difficulty,  the  other  eanvonieiioea 
of  life.    What  seeming  solitude,  what  a  forlorn 
wtate  what  ol.livlon  seems  he  in  with  regardto 
all  other  mortals!  We  are  much  deceived,  whett 
we  think  in  thie  manntr.   The  vrhji.  universe 
b  attentlva  to  hhn.   A^nA  ^dn  ^o^ 
for  his  occasions  and  to  clothe  and  nourish  him. 
For  him  manufactures  arc  established, 
and  cellar.  «led  With  com  and  «f 
diftoant  metals  extracted  from  the  We^  of 
,h,.  e  .rth  with  «>  much  danger  and  rtiihcuhy. 
There  is  no.  hing.  eve,i  to  the 
to  ptoaanre  and  Tol«ptnon«.e.«,  which  the  most 
romote  nation-  are  not  solicitou.  to  tr^sfer  to 
h!m  through  the  most  sU)rmy  seas.    Such  aro 
the  slipplies  which  commerce,  or  to  apeak  mcM 
properly,  dlvlna  providence,  always  nnrl< 
ft, «or oocadam, eantlBoallxPwcaiaa for  M 
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for  each  of  us  h\  pnrttrular  • — Ktipplifji,  which  to 
judge  aright  of  them,  are  in  a  mauner  mirac- 
ulouBi  which  ought  to  fill  us  with  perpetual 
■dmiratkini,  and  make  ua  cry  oat  wMi  the 

jrophrt  in  the  transports  of  n  lively  i;rnfi tilde ; 
**  O  Lord,  what  is  mau,  titat  thou  art  mindful 
of  Urn,  or  the  aoa  of  man  that  thoa  rMtest 
Urn!*" 

It  would  b*  to  no  pnrpow  f(ir  to  iay,  that 
m  Ue  under  do  obligatkm  to  those  who  labour 
loriw  in  «Ua  mmmr,  htmvm  thdr  paitloalar 
interest  puta  them  in  motion.  Thb  b  tn»,  but 
is  thfir  woric  therefore  of  \f^i  advantat,'»>  to  us  ? 
God,  to  whom  alone  it  belooga  to  produce  good 
ftwB  offl  Haelf,  makai  nae  of  the  eurMovmmt 
of  some  for  the  benefit  of  others.  It  ii  with 
this  view  providence  has  established  so  won- 
derful  a  diremity  of  oonditiona  amoogat  us,  and 
hm  itatrOvtad  tta  goodt  of  life  wHk  oo  pro- 
digious an  llMUmlllji  If  all  men  were  easy  in 
their  fortune)*,  were  rich  and  opulent,  who 
amongat  ua  would  give  himself  the  trouble  to 
MD  tha  earth,  to  dig  in  tibe  mina^  or  to  eroai  the 
«M?  PoTerty  or  coratoanuai  charge  them- 
advew  with  these  lalxirious,  hut  iist^ful  toils. 
From  whence  it  ia  plain,  that  oil  uiankind, 
wUk  tr  footv  powcrftd  or  InpateDt,  kinga  or 
tld)|eeli^  liaTe  a  mutual  dependance  upcMi  each 
athcr  foT  tlie  demands  of  life  ;  the  piior  not 
Maf  able  to  live  without  the  rich,  nor  tlie  rich 
wMMwt  tha  labour  of  tha  po«r.  Andltlaeom. 
merce,  subsisting  from  these  different  interests, 
which  xuppli***  mankind  with  all  thi'ir  neres- 
■ities,  and  at  the  same  time  with  ail  their  cou- 

AUTICLE  II. 

jlnti^vitjf  of  Commerce.    Countrim  and  cUiet 
mott  Jbmtd  for  it. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  commerce  is  no  less 
ancient  than  agriculture.     It  began,  as  was 

aisting  each  other  with  whatsoever  surphis  they 
had  of  things  useful  and  necessary  to  human 
life.  Cain,  no  doubt,  supplied  Abel  with  corn, 
mU  tha  frnita  of  tbe  aartb  far  Ua  food;  and 
Abrl,  in  exchange,  supplied  Cuin  with  skins 
and  fleeces  for  his  clothing,  and  with  milk, 
oorda,  and  perliaps  meat  for  bis  table.  Tubal- 
Mdst  anld^  aoiplajfad  Ib  wotfca  of  ooppar  and 
Iron,  for  the  various  uses  and  o«'ca««ionH  of  life, 
and  for  arms  to  defend  men,  either  against 
human  cocmiea  or  wild  beasts,  was  certainly 
«Ulgad  to  anlMBB*  Ui  biM  and  ii«n  warka 

for  ntlirr  nu-rrhandize,  necessary  for  his  food, 
olothing,  and  lodging.  Commerce  afterwards 
MiMldiDg  gradually  from  neighbour  to  ncigh- 


1  lM.vlH.4. 


hour,  established  itself  between  dtics  and  ad- 
jacent countries,  and  after  the  deluge,  enlaxfed 
its  bounds  to  tha  extremltJoa  flf  die  worid. 

Tha  haljr  acrlptiiw  fivM  a*  ft  ancient 
example  of  trafRc  by  the  cararans  of  the  Ish- 
maelites  and  Midianitas,  to  whom  Joseph  was 
sold  by  his  brethren.  *  They  wwa  upon  thdr 
return  tnm  Gflaad  with  thair  camels  ladaa 
with  spices,  aromatic  goods,  and  with  other 
precious  meroKaM)i$e  of  that  country.  'Ilieaa 
they  we|«  carrying  into  Kgypt,  wliwa  thara 
waa  ft  gnat  demand  for  them,  nccasione<l  b^ 
their  custom  of  embalming  the  bodie-  i  t  inea» 
after  their  death  with  great  care  and  expense. 

HaneriaAnw  na^  thai  it  waa  tha  ewtam  af 
the  berole  ftfaaf  tha  dtgt  of  Troy,  for  tha  Al^ 
ferent  nations  to  exchange  the  things  that  were 
most  necessary  for  lile,  with  e«ch  other;'  a 
proof,  says  I'llny,  that  It  wfti  rather  Moearfty 
than  ftfarice,  that  ga^e  birth  to  this  primitive 
commerce.  We  read  in  the  seventh  book  of  the 
Iliad,  that  upon  the  arriTal  of  oertain  reaseis, 
tha  treopa  want  in  crawda  to  jnKihaa«  wIm^ 
soma  with  copptf,  tuA  ittM  wMh  iM^ 
oxen,  and  <slave<. 

We  find  no  navigators  in  history  so  ancient  aa 
EgyptfauM  and  PhmWaaa.  Heat  Mw 
naifhbouHiig  nations  seem  to  hare  divided  tht 
commerce  by  sea  between  th'm  :  the  Kg^-ptians 
had  possessed  themselTes  chiedy  of  the  trade  of 
fhaEMt,hytha  Rod  Baft;  and  tha  Wiuiiiiii 
of  that  of  the  West,  by  tKe  Mediterran««n. 
What  fabulous  authors  say  of  Osiris,  who  is  tlie 
Bacchtu  of  the  Greeks,  tliat  he  undertoolc  tho 
aonfoMl  «f  tha  Indlaab  •>  fliMiUfc  iM  iAww 
wai^  lufaa  It  probable,  that  the  EgyptlMt 
carried  on  a  great  trade  with  the  Indinos. 

As  the  commerce  of  the  rhteuicians  was  much 
vara  to  the  wwt  than  UntoT  tha  Emill— a,  it 
is  no  w(mder,  that  they  are  more  celebratad 
upon  that  account  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors.  Herodotus  sa}*!,  that  they  were  tho 
aarrlavaartha  mwdiMidiM of  Efyfl  m4  A*. 
Syria,  and  transacted  all  their  trade  for  them, 
as  if  the  Fcyptians  had  not  employed  themselres 
in  it ;  and  tliat  they  have  been  believed  the  in* 
vantora  of  trafile  and  ii«f|gatiaa»  Aough  tha 
Egj'ptinns  have  a  more  legitimate  claim  to  thut 
glory.  *  Certfiin  It  is.  the  Pbo«iiirians  disting- 
uished themselves  most  by  ain  iiiit  commerce, 
aad  ara  alao  a  proof  to  what  an  height  of  gtafft 
power,  and  wealth,  a  natloii  la  Capable  of  ndalflf 
itadf  merely  by  trade. 


2  Oen.xxvU.fS. 

3  Quantum  reitriorc  svo,  coin  ICS  Igmt  pcmutfabantor 
inter  M?«e,  *icut  et  Trojani*  tempofttnu  IketHstuBI  Homcre 
cnxli  rtmM  iut  1  Ita  enim,  lit  iii>iiior,  commcrcia  victft* 
giatia  lareuts.  Alios  oonis  boum,  aUos  fenro  oytivis* 
^lObttiaiBilitHaaliadit.  JVteiLxsJdli.cl. 
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Thb  people  posMaaed  a  it«rr*w  trsetof 
wfm  tho  ■«  MMt.  mt  ?Vt  t"**  la 

s  very  Varren  district ;  wh^rh  had  it  Wn  richer 
and  more  fertile,  wonM  not  have  keen  nffielait 
fw  the  rapport  of  the  grMt  wnktr«ltalHfci- 

drrw  thlthnr.  Two  ndrantagee  made  them 
amends  for  this  defect.  Tb^  had  flseellent 
fort*  vpta  *i  cwili  «r  «Mr  onO  ilat^  parti- 
•ulariy  thalarMr«iplliI;  and  they  had  nato- 

rally  ao  happy  a  cenius  for  trade,  that  thry  were 
looked  upon  as  the  iaveulors  ot  commerce  by 
am,  especially  of  lhal  Wi»fc><  on  hjr  long  royafes. 
The  Pho-nidans  knew  ao         how  to  im- 

pmvi'  fxifh  th<^  Rdv;ir»t;i?p«.  that  thny  wx»ii 
made  themselTcs  masters  of  the  aea,  and  ol'  trad«i 


them  with  excellent  timber  for  build- 
af  TCiiaeLs,  in  a  little  tltn*-  tht-y  fitteti  out 
}us  fleets  of  merchant  vesiteliH  which  lias- 
Toyages  Into  vafcMnm  TegtoM»  in  mitt 
to  artabliHh  a  trade  with  them.  They  did  not 
eonflne  themaelTca  to  the  coasts  and  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  they  entered  tlie  ocean  by  the 
atratta  of  Cadhi  er  Gtbrajfsaad  latiiinisJ  tiieir 

correspond  1^11  i-e  to  the  riijht  mid  left.  As  their 
people  multiplied  almostt  tutiniteiy  by  the  ({reat 
number  of  strangm,  wham  the  iiriri  of  gain, 
•ad  <ha  eertaiii  of  Mfielung  them- 

;»clve>:,  drew  to  their  city;  they  saw  them.siJves 
in  a  condition  to  plant  naoy  remote  o(doaies» 
and  particularly  th»  ftMMt  mm  «#  Cmthrngt^ 
wUeb,  MtMtog  Ite  ItaMuiplrit  with  ro- 

gard  to  traffic,  did  not  <,'5ve  plfice  to  'T\tv  itself 
la  tnultng,  and  surp.i%>.Hfd  it  exceedii^ly  in  ex- 
and  glory  of  aililary  ex- 


Thc  decree  of  glory  and  power,  to  which 
commerce  and  navigation  elevated  the  city  of 
Tyre,  tmmi&nA  U  m  bamm  «M  i»»  amdd 
•Mfca  bdU^  ttm  is  no  asagferstko  In  what 
profane  ntithor^  rep*»rt  of  it,  if  the  prophets 
themaelTBS  had  not  spoke  of  it  with  still  grester 
«TyTe,**eays  EMldfll,togire  us 
idea  of  its  power,  •*  i«  a  superb  vessel. 
The^'  have  made  all  thy  «!hi^>-hoards  of  fir-trees 
of  Senir  ;  they  have  taken  cedars  from  I.ebai^B 
tomakemMliftrthea.  Of  IhaaAaef  BMkan 
haA-e  they  made  thine  oars :  the  company  of  the 
A'shtirite^  hnve  made  thy  benches  of  ivory, 
brought  out  of  the  tUes  of  C-hittim.  Fine  linen, 
witii  liraldand  iravk  flwa  Egj|rt»  wm  titat 
which  thou  spreadest  forth  to  be  thy  sail :  blue 
and  pun»l^  from  the  inles  of  KHshah  was  that 
which  covered  thee,  i'be  iubabitaiits  of  Zidon 
and  ArmA  were  thy  marlnera  -.  thy  wtoe  mum, 
O  TyruH.  that  were  in  thee,  were  thy  pilots."* 
TTie  prophet,  by  this  figurative  language,  designs 
to  show  us  the  power  of  this  city.    But  he  gives 


with  men  ene^  a  drwHMfeMtlei  aeeouct  of 

merrhandlaee  of  the  whole  efirth  Becme<i  to  b« 
laid  up  in  this  city,  and  tht;  rest  of  the  world 
apyeaia*  lem  Ua  aOice  than  trihuiariei. 
Tin  Certhaginians  tniffickad  wilk  Tyie  fiwall 

sortH  of  rirhe^t,  and  filled  its  mitrket^  with  silver* 
inm,  pewter,  and  lead.*    Greece,  Tuhei,  and 


Togarmah*  bup]»lied  it  with  horses  aud  uiulea. 
Dedan'  with  cli  phnulji'  teeth  aiid  ebtniy.  The 
Syriana  tmftmnA  to  sale  ia  it  jpcarls,  ifurifktt 
WTonght  faMm  sUh,  a»d  all  aM  wt 

predous  marchaodiae.  The  people  of  Jik4ah 
and  Israel  brought  thither  the  finest  wheat, 
bahn,  hoaey,  oil,  and  £r«ita.  Damascns  eenl  it 
■4  wMl  «f  Ow  tMal  Vfdy  airi 
cxfoiaite  dyes:  other  people  furnished  H 
with  iron  work,  myrrh,  the  aromatic  <-Mlau\uB, 
atid  oarpeto  of  eacqoisite  wurkuuuudity  w  sib 


brought  thither  their  flocks  of  bunbe,  eJwep,  and 
goata.  Shelm  and  Raamah,  "  tli>>  most  excellent 
perfumes,  precious  stones,  and  gwiU  ;  aud  otliera 


ing.  and  every  kind  of  rich  gmids. 

1  shall  not  undertaiu!  u>  distinguish  exactly 
the  aitwati—  of  the  dUfcraal  natkin%  of  whom 
Ezdtiel  speaks  CUa  aat  llM  pM»crplMt 
for  surh  a  disquititioii.  It  tuflit'es  In  observe^ 
that  this  long  enumcmtion,  into  whi(  h  lUc  Uoiy 
Spirit  Jmb  thangirt  fit  to  descend  wiiii  i^gard  ta 
the  dlr  tiTft^h  an  evkUat  pcnai;  that  Mi 

commen  c  hnd  no  other  bounds  than  the  world, 
as  known  at  that  tim«v    Ileuce  it  was  co»> 

and  ae  tiM  queen  of  tfM^iMT'^LHihih  palatolll 

grandeur  and  Hfate  in  moat  live!)-,  but  very 
natural  oalours,  wiiere  he  say%  that  Tyre  wore 
the  dlaiem  upon  her  hivwa}  tkat  tht  mmI 
illustriona  princes  of  the  universe  were  lar  Mite 
rrspon dents,  and  cuiild  not  )x-  without  her  tralKaf 
that  the  rich  merchant^  enclosed  within  her 
wilhj  wtn  1m  a  owiltfan  <a  dispute  fwaaiMBy 
wMt  crowned  heods^  and  preU<uded,  at  l«»st,  (• 
an  equality  with  them:  "  Who  hath  liiken  this 
counsel  against  Tyre*  the  crowned  city,  whose 

•gaUM 

.*>» 


•  Mbv. 

7  Tubal  and  >reiech.  The  holy  scripture  alwaji  joini 
th.  ,1  two  poo(>]c.  The  Utter  intend*  Muscovy  ;  tho 
lunniT,  without  doubt,  wa»  lu  netghltour. 

S'Rifaraiah.  Cap|isiiiods,flromirhcDoecsiaethel 
hoiiMh  of  wMelt  the  cnpcten  teia^ea  mi 

y  Dcdsn.  13m  people  of  Arabia. 
10  AreUa  Piaerta.  Kedsr  was  ocsr  it 

11  Shcha  and  Raamsh.  People  of  Amhin  }'<vUx.  AJjL^ 
sotiquity  mentions  the  ridics  and  •pioat  of  thia  pcoiile. ' 
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56  OF  COMMERCE. 

I  hare  rdat«d  elx^her«*  the  dMtrtiction  of 
tlw  aacieot  Tyre  by  KebucbadoiKMor,  after  a 

of  the  Npw  Tyre,  which  Mmn  repoiowcd  itaelf 
of  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  continued  its  ccnn- 
ncroe  with  more  sooceas,  and  more  spleiulour 
*M  MM*!  tfn  at  ki^th,  bdif  mmmvi 
AlexaniJpr  th<'  Great,  he  deprived  it  of  Jt«  mari- 
time strength  and  trade,  which  wore 
to  Alexandria,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 
WUtat  M  Ih*  «U  aai  anr  Ty» 

enred  surh  great  revolutions,  Carthage,  the  mo8t 
oousidemble  of  thrir  colorHem,  wiw  bmmip  very 
iottrishing.    Tradic  liad  given  it  birth  :  traffic 

ttspntp  the  empire  of  the  world  for  many  years 
With  Rome,  its  situation  wa»  murh  more  ad- 
Witageoua  than  that  of  Tyre.  It  was  equally 
§Utm%  htm  aU  tfca  uiU  — lUii  tiw  M*dta>. 
ranean  ;  and  the  coasit  of  Africa,  u\wn  which 
it  was  situated,  a  vast  and  fertile  region,  Nupiilied 
It  ahandHitly  with  the  com  necessary  to  iu 
wtrfifiiBi.  WMi  Muhadf«nli«w««w  AM. 
cans,  malcinK  the  best  usp  nf  the  happy  genius 
ftr trad*  and  navigation,  which  they  had  brought 
ftwB  Phwida,  attained  so  great  a  kuowladge 
«f  th»  Mm  that  is  thtti  polntp  ■iiiniilm  to  «ke 
»ny  of  Polyhius.  nn  nation  was  equal  to 
By  this  means  they  rose  to  such  an 
«f  power,  that  in  the  beginning  of  their 
AM  war  witk  «•  Bmmm,  wUeh  «MHlaMd 
tfldr  final  ruin,  Carthaije  had  seven  hundred 
Ihooaand  inhabitants,  and  three  hundred  cities 
In  to  dcpeoAanea  upon  the  ooatinant  of  Africa 
mif.  They  had  been  mMtcn  Mt  «aly«rtb* 
tmct  of  land  extendin£^  from  the  great  Syrtes  to 
the  pillars  of  iierculesy  but  al«o  of  that  wliich 
•xtands  itarif  fr«Bi  tha  aamc  pilUin  to  dw  mitli- 
ward,  when  Hanno,  th«  CarthaglBiaiiy  had 
founded  so  many  Hties,  and  iiettle<l  so  ninnv 
cohmies.  In  Spain,  wliich  they  had  almost 
■■Hwly  ctmqiMrad,  AadmlMl,  ftauMaS^n  ftther, 
who  caauumdtA  there,  after  Burca  had  founded 
Cnrthagena,  one  of  the  most  ceiebratiHi  eiti«>?i  of 
those  times.  Great  part  also  of  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dfarfatadftnnevlyanhiiiittodtolhdr  yoka. 

Posterity  might  have  b«Mi  laiittod  ior  gnat 
lights  to  the  two  inii<itrioii!i  monument*  of  the 
navigation  of  this  people,  in  the  luslory  of  the 
v«f!^  of  Hanno,  styled  king  of  th«  Ctthagin- 
ians,  and  of  Imilco,  if  time  had  preservc  l  ihrm. 
The  first  related  the  voyages  he  hml  in.nir  in  thr 
ocean,  lieyond  the  pillars  of  liercules,  ulong  the 
wwtora  coart  af  AfHca;  andHwodMr  hi*  Toy- 
ages  on  the  weHtern  coast  of  Europe,  both  wrote 
by  the  order  of  the  senate  of  Carthage.  But 
time  hascotuumed  tbot>e  writings. 

This  peofde  apaiad  nrfthcr  palna  nar  expenses 
to  Inrint;  navigation  to  perfection.  Hiat  was 
their  only  study.  The  other  arts  nnil  srlenres 
were  not  cultivated  at  Carthage.    1  hey  did  not . 


pique  themselves  upon  polite  Imowledge.  They 
proteased  neither  poetry,  eloquence,  nor  philoso> 
pHy.  Tk»  jQuag  pttpK  fiaaa  thair  toftBey, 

heard  of  nothing  in  conversation,  but  merchao- 
dise,  aocotuits,  ships,  and  voyages.  AddreKs  in 
Gomineroe  waa  a  kind  of  inheriUutoe  in  the  fami- 


as  they  added  their  own  obHervutions  to  the  ex- 
perience of  their  fathers,  we  ought  not  Ut  ba 
surprised,  that  their  ability  in  this  way  always 


Henc«»  it  was  that  commerce  rai.sed  Cirthag* 
to  so  high  a  degree  of  wealth  and  power,  that  it 
cost  the  Romans  two  wan;  the  one  of  twenty- 
bloody  and  doubtful,  to  Riibdue  that  rival ;  and 
that  at  last,  victorious  Rome  did  not  IndicTe  ii 
iu  her  power  to  aalt}ect  her  enemy  entirely,  but 
ky  iqaliti^  1i  f  ifci  nm  la  iilii  miglil  ellM 

have  found  in  trade,  and  which,  during  so  long 
a  i«eries  of  years,  had  supported  her  against  all 
the  foroee  of  the  repubiic. 
rwilngi  kad  aerer  bees  aam  pawarftil  ky 

sc<t,  than  when  Alexander  besieged  Tyre,  the 
metropolis  of  her  people.  Her  fortune  began  to 
decline  from  that  tiaM.  AnIdtiaB  waa  tka  niln 
oftheCardMvinlaM.  lUrkeiagwaary  of  the 
pacific  conditicri  "f  men-hants,  and  preferring 
the  glory  of  arms  to  that  of  traffic,  co»t  them 
dear.  Their  city,  wkJiA  anuMra  kad  peopled 
witk  la  giaal  a  audtitodaaf  lahaUtattto,  »w  to 

numbei-N  diniir.ish  to  stipply  troops,  and  recruit 
armies.  Their  tleets,  accustomed  to  transport 
merchants  and  nocrckandise,  were  aa  longor 
ftaightod  with aaything,  kot  mnnitlooa  of  war 
and  snhlters ;  and  out  of  the  wii^st  and  most 
suoces«ful  traders,  they  elected  officer*  and  gene- 
rals of  armiea,  who  aoqaiiad  tkam  aa  aaalted 
degree  of  i^ory  indeed,  hot  one  of  short  dnratkn, 
and  soon  followed  with  tbeir  utter  ruin. 

The  taking  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the  Greoi^ 
and  the  ftnadfaif  af  Alanadiiai  wUdi  aaaD  fal* 
lowed,  oceariaiiad  a  giaat  nmlQtiaB  hathaa^ 
fairs  of  commerce.  That  new  settlement  was, 
without  diepate,  the  greatest,  the  most  noble, 
tk«  wtort^aad  the  VBMt  vwfbl  dodigii  that  eaa- 
qoerar  aver  farmed.  It  waaaMtpawlble  to  find 
a  more  happy  nituation,  nor  one  more  likely  to 
become  the  mart  for  all  the  merchandise  of  tha 
eaetandwait  lliatcitf  had  anaMaldeaflaa 
commerce  with  Asia*  and  the  whole  Last,  by 
tlie  Tfed  Sea,  The  same  sea,  and  the  river  Nile, 
gave  it  a  communication  with  the  vast  and  rich 
aaantrto  af  Sihkipk.  Tha  eanHnerce  af  dw 
rest  of  AlHea  and  P'.urope  was  open  to  it  by  the 
Meditermnean  :  ihhI  fur  the  inland  trade  of 
Egypt,  it  had  iMSkides  the  navigation  of  the  Nile^ 
and  tha  eaaria  ««t  aut  af  it,  the  aidatanee  af  tha 
caravans,  so  coKvanlant  fi»r  the  security  of  mer« 
chants,  and  the  conveyance  of  their  effeet<*.  This 
indoced  Alexander  to  believe  it  a  proper  place 
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for  founding  one  of  the  finest  cUIe«  and  porto  In 
the  world.  For  the  isl«  of  Phan»,  which  at 
Ab«  tfane  wwm  not  joined  totlio  continent*  rap. 
plied  him  with  the  happiest  situation,  aftpr  he 
had  Joined  them  by  a  mole,  having  two  entrauces, 
in  which  the  vessels  of  foreiga  nations  arrived 
from  all  parts,  and  from  whence  Ao  Efjptian 
sbJpa  were  continually  sailing  to  rnrr\-  their  far- 
tora,  and  comnMfei^  to  all  parte  of  the  world 
then  known. 

Alexander  Iffod  too  diort  a  time  to  eee  Hm 
iHqvpy  and  flourishing  condition  to  which  com- 
mere*  n»la«i  his  city.  The  Ptolemies,  to  whose 
share,  after  his  death,  Egypt  feUt  toek  mn  to 
bttftwt  the  growing  trade  of  Alexandria,  and 
soon  raised  it  to  a  dcjp"c<?  of  perfection  and  ex- 
tent, tliat  made  Tyre  and  Carthage  be  foifotten, 
which  lor  a  long  series  of  time,  bad  HaBMHlld, 
sndengnMBed  tothemedTeSytlieoomnMTOeofall 
nations. 

Of  all  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Ptolenueus  Fhila^ 
delphus  was  the  prince  who  contrilmted  most 
to  tlw  liringing  of  comaMTCe  to  perfeetbm  in  his 
country.    For  that  purpow;  he  kept  great  flert« 
aX  sea,  of  which  Athensus  gives  us  the  number 
and  description,  that  cannot  he  Tead  wltiieat  aa- 
tonlfllunent.*    Besides  upward  of  six  score  sail 
gidleys  iif  an  extraordinary  size,  he  gives  him 
nore  than  four  thousand  other  shipe,  which 
were  employed  In  the  eerriee  of  the  etat^  and 
tte  fanprovement  of  trade.    He  possessed  a  great 
empire,  which  he  had  fnrmed  Tn-  extending  the 
bound:)  of  the  luDgdom  of  Egypt  iuto  Africa, 
Ethiopia,  Syria,  and  beyond  dto  sea,  having 
niade  himself  master  of  Cilici%  Funj^lia,  Ly- 
cia,  Caria,  and  tho  Cyrlades,  possessing  almost 
four  thousand  cities  in  lus  dominions.    To  raise 
the  happineas  of  these  provineee  ae  high  as  poe- 
•IbH  ha  endeavoured  to  draw  into  them,  by 
commerce,  the  richis  and  commodities  of  the 
East ;  and  to  facilitate  their  passage,  he  built  a 
dty  expressly  on  the  weetern  ooaat  of  Ae  Bed 
Sea,  cut  a  canal  from  Coptus  to  that  sea,  and 
caused  holism  to  he  ererte<l  along  that  canal,  for 
the  convenience  of  merchants  and  travellers,  as 
I  have  oheerred  la  Ita  ptaee.  It  wae  thaeoa- 
venience  of  this  staple  for  miTi  hnnilise  nt  Alex- 
andria, which  dlflTused  immense  riches  over  all 
£g^-pt ;  riches  so  considerable,  that  it  b  affirmed, 
the  customs  only  for  the  Importation  and  ex- 
portation of  merchandise  at  the  port  of  Alex- 
and^i.'^  amounted  yearly  to  more  than  thirty- 
•even  millions  of  livrea,  though  most  of  the  Pto- 
landaa  were  moderate  enough  in  the  imposts 
ttejhdd  on  their  people.  ' 

"tjn,  Carthage,  and  Alexandria,  were,  with- 
ost  dfepvte^  the  moet  famous  dtiea  of  antiquity 


1  Atben.  1.  v.  p.  903. 
8  Clc  apud.  StFsb.  L  xvU.  p.  7M. 


for  commerce  :  it  was  also  followed  with  success 
at  Cor'uath,  Rhodes,  MarseUlce,  and  mmsf  other 
dtiee,  bwt  net  with  eneh  aafrt  and  wf  atittan 

ARTICLE  III. 

TUtmdmtd  maimUh  tf  ftniwi. 

The  pa.<<sage  of  Ezekiel,  which  1  have  eited  in 
regard  to  Tyre,  iadbteibMitalltfwnninrlole 
In  wMeh  the  owriewf  bimm  i  i-ce  consisted :  ^(old, 

silver,  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  pearls,  dliiTii'mdd, 
and  all  sorts  of  precious  stones ;  purple,  stuffs, 
cloths,  irory,  ebony,  eedar,  nynh*  aawmilo 
reedii,or  Mm  cofaanna;  perfumes,  skao^fhorsis, 
mulc5,  cmin,  wine,  cattle,  and,  in  a  word,  all 
kind  of  precious  merchandiae.  1  shall  not  dwell 
here  upon  any  thing,  bnt  what  rehiBB  to  alnM 
Of  Iron,  uoppu,  faid,  eOver,  pearls,  pur^  and 
«il3t ;  Tior  treat  even  these  heads  with  any  great 
extent.  Pliny  the  naturalist  will  be  my  ordinary 
guide  IB  to  thoeo  of  vy  subjeeta  ho  hoo  wcola 
upon.  A  nd  I  shifl  Make  great  use  of  the  learned 
remarks  of  the  author  of  the  natural  history  of 
gold  and  silver,  extracted  from  the  thirty-third 
book  of  Pllsfy  and  yrlnled  at  I^Mdis* 

S£CT.  L 

rt  Is  certain,  that  th.-  iw  of  metals,  especially 
of  iron  and  copper,  b  almtntt  as  old  aa  the  world : 
bwtH  iaeemlarpaarthBlgaldoriftwvmi 
much  regarded  in  the  flr«it  agt^.  SoldyMMiM 
upon  the  necessities  of  life,  the  first  inhaUiHlti 
of  the  earth  did  what  new  eoloiyee  aro  ehUgoi 
todo.    Thof  ap^  thMUMlvao  hi  bidUliir 

them  houses,  rlearinp  lands,  and  furnishing 
themselves  with  the  instruments  neceesary  for 
cuttijig  wood,  hewing  stone,  and  other  aMriMM^ 
leal  neea.'  Ae  all  theae  teela  eonld  be  formed 
onlv  of  iron,  copper,  or  steel,  those  essential  ma- 
terials became,  by  a  necessary  conaeq[ueace,  the 
principal  oljiecto  of  their  puranifc  Thoeo  iffea 
wen  oslflid  te  oonvtilee  whfadl  pcodnoed  Ahi^ 
■were  not  lonf^  without  knowin:^  their  import- 
ance. People  came  from  all  parts  in  quest  of 
them;  and  thdr  land,  though  In  appearUMO 

an  abundant  and  fertile  soil  to  them.  They 
wanted  nothing,  having  that  merchandise  ;  and 
their  iron  bare  were  ingots,  which  prooamilhMa 
all  the  oemonloneei  and  degandes  of  lUk 

It  would  be  very  pmteful  to  know  where, 
when,  how,  and  by  whom  these  materials  were 
dnt  diMomd.  CaneeaM  aa  ttey  afe  ftom 
our  ey«m  and  hid  In  «ho  haweb  of  tiba  earth  in 
small  and  almost  imperceptible  partlcb-^  which 
have  no  apparent  relation,  or  visible  ^^^^^ 
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it  tlwt  i]istm<*t«^<l  man  in  th«  usm  to  he 
I  of  them?    It  wuuUl  be  doiof  chano«  too 

infinite  importance,  ■ilillMWt  jpdispensiblp  ne- 
cessity for  the  InstrmneDtfi,  with  whith  they 
magfgij  iu»  well  dmarre,  that  we  siiould  ackuow- 

goodnew  of  the  divine  providence.  It  ia  true, 
that  proTidpni"*^  rnmnionly  tnkm  delight  in  con- 
^w^liiig  ttB  uMMft  wimilerlui  gUta  under  ev«ut«t, 


ddcnt.    But  attentive  and  religious  eyes  are  not 

dpceivpd  in  th<>m,  and  easily  discovpr,  under 
tiiflM  dii^ise*^  tiie  beneficence  and  liberality  ol' 

and  acIinowledj(ment,  aa  lew  visible  to  man. 
ThiK  is  a  truth  contV>sM*d  by  the  Pagans  them- 
■elvaa,  sh  i  liitve  already  obeerved  elsswliere.  it  is 
■  I  III  mil  111  I  till  iwa,  wMeh  <f  iB  aMtria  k  the 
BMst  neeeasary,  is  also  the  most  common,  the 
easiest  to  hr  found,  leM  d^p  in  tho  earth  than 
any  other,  and  most  abundant. ' 

ite  I M  Ulii  te  FUiir  «HB  «k»  MMMT  ia 
WUch  the  ancient*  discovered  and  prepared 
inetaU,  I  am  obliged  to  Imre  rp^^oiirMe  to  what 
the  modenn  say  upon  tiaat  iiead,  iu  order  to  five 
tk«  mi«,  •*  iMrt,  iMM  dlgkt  liMt  «#lka  Mwd 
metho<Is  in  the  discover}-,  preparation,  and  melt- 
ing of  those  metals,  whicli  were  in  part  prnctispil 
by  the  ancients.  The  matter  from  whicii  irun 
fa  omatod,  (wMdilht  m«r  art  cdk*<Mu 
ore  J  is  found  in  mlnaif  diffMrent  depth,  some- 
times in  stones  as  big  as  tb*>  fist,  and  sometimes 
only  in  sand.  '  Al  ter  iwviug  amassed  the  ^nau- 
tftrtTMMiriabaiMilidfkfa  pat  iaio  ki«» 
Aimaeeo,  where  a  great  fire  has  bson  kindled. 
When  the  ore  is  melted  and  well  skimmed,  they 
malte  it  run  out  of  the  furnace  through  a  hole 
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uking  the  steel  out  of  tho  fire  when  it  Ixas  at- 
tained a  certiia  degree  afhMk*  WhMiweooD- 
aidcr  a  aharp  and  wdl  foUdiad  knife  or  nxor, 
roold  we  believe  it  wns  poi«ihle  to  form  tlMSi 
out  uf  a  littk  earth,  or  some  blackiah  ■tonca? 
What  a  dIftMue  fa  betwaen  m  vaifi  a 
matter,  and  such  polished  and  shininf  liiatro- 
monts !  Of  wkat  fa  att  luHttan  iadailiy  capa- 
ble? 

Mir.  Emmbt  flhKrves,  in  spealdng  of  iro% 
one  tUag  wdl  wwthy  of  obaervatiou.  *  Though 
fire  seldom  or  ever  renders  it  so  liquid  aa  it  does 
gold,  brassy  pewter,  and  lead;  of  aU  metal% 
however,  thm  fa  aakiBt  that  takes  the  nMold 
m  pMiMtlj»  hfaiawlai  itadf  ae  wcU  into  the 
most  minute  parts  of  it,  and  1 
with  such  exactitude. 


with  rapidity  like  a  torrent  of  fire,  it  falU  into 
different  nioulda,  accordiog  to  the  vuriety  of 
warka  to  be  awt,  aa  kettlaa^  and  ouch  kind  of 

the  large  lumps  of  iron,  called  towtf  of  difiRereat 
aiacs,  which  weigh  sometime*  two  or  three>  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  i^wardib  These  ar*  after- 
wMdicaRfad  ta  lha  imgn  m  iiHaaij,  la  he 

forged  or  fined  with  the  assistance  of  miU% 
which  keep  great  hammer*  eootinuaUy  going. 

Steel  is  a  Itind  of  iron  refined  and  purified  by 
fln^  whiflh  aeaien  It  irtte,  BMf«  Mlid^  aMt  «r 

a  smaller  ninl  finer  grain.  It  is  the  hardest  of 
all  mctala,  wiien  prepared  and  ttmptred  as  it 
That  fwysr  ia  derived  from  cold  water, 


1  Ftot  metaaa  uMqoe  paepaoi  odum  reperiuatur/— Meb 
>  largisdma  e«t^Piin.llh. 

S  i1hi.l.aaaiv.«,14kll>. 


8£CT.  IL 

Mine*  of  ikipjiv  or  JBrtut* 

Copper,  which  ia  oCberwiee  caHed  trai^  fa  aa 

hard,  dry,  weii^hty  tnt-tal.  It  is  token  out  of 
miaea  like  other  metals,  where  it  is  tound  as 
well  a*  iia^  dther  ia  powder  or  atone.  Before 
it  is  melte^  It  must  be  washed  very  much,  in 
order  to  separate  the  enrth  from  it,  with  which 
it  is  mixed.  It  is  afterwards  melted  in  the  fur- 
naces by  great  ttrea^  and  whm  mdted,  poured 
off  into  moulds.  The  oofpor,  which  has  had 
only  one  melting,  is  the  common  and  ordinary 
copper.  'I'o  render  it  purer  and  finer,  it  is 
meUedeneeertwfaa  ami.*  Whtn It haa fa*> 
«ed  tile  fire  several  timee,  and  tlfa  gfaaatst  parts 
are  aeparated  from  it,  it  la  called  fatcM^  «r  the 
[lurest  and  fincat  copper. 

Copper  b  naturally  red,  of  which  hraat  fa  a 
species  made  yellow  with  Japit  calaminariM. 
The  lnj'in  I'ltlnriiinar!*,  which  is  also  called  cad- 
miof  ia  a  mineral  or  ttytmil  which  founders  uae  to 
change  the  ooloarafeopfcr  yellow.*  Thfa  atone 
doea  not  become  yellow,  till  after  it  has  been 
baked  in  the  manner  of  bricks;  it  is  then  iis«^d 
either  to  make  yellow,  or  iucrease  the  red  flue 
copper.  noyeiloweopperorhnMBfalhereftca 
a  mixture  of  the  red  with  lapis  calaminari*^ 
which  augments  its  wpi'pht  from  ten  to  fifty  in 
the  hundred,  according  to  the  different  goodness 
dieeapiMr.  It  fa  afaa  cdled  faffHHaad  In 
the  Roman  language  aMn'cAalnm. 

Sronxe  is  a  made  met-il,  consisting  of  a  mix- 
tnre  of  several  metaU.  For  the  fine  statues  of 
tliia  meCi^  <Am  nilxtnre  b  half  ine capper  and 


Strldcntls  tin|[uiit  ai 
i  Mciaoiics del' Acad.  dMS8lciic.aB.I7K> 
(Vlaftuiaaaaaaliaoaqfuaiit:  i|uad  sapios  ftelsBe,1)0. 

aitati  plurimum  coofert  — Plin.  I.  xxxiv.  c.  8. 
6  \  eiu  ^terit)  qua  dictum  nt  modo  eflbdltur  Igaiqoe 

pariidtcr.  Fit  cc  *  isgidaaaaM^VMn  s«eait«daM«ai 

naiLzscie.e.1. 
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half  brass.  In  the  ordluary  tort,  tha  mixture 
is  oi'  jMsirtUsr,  and  •uuictiinai  of  lead*  to  SMre  eiwt. 


called  by  the  French /o«ff,  ■n-hirh  diiferi  from 
tbe  hnmze,  only  by  being  more  or  l*>vi  miated. 

The  art  of  fouuduig»  or  M  U  is  vulgarly  cftlkd, 
«r  CMrting  Ik  %nH%  ii  «*7aM'«>t.  All  agvo 
made  th«ir  \vs<^Is  and  other  carioun  works 
in  mrtnl.    Casting  miutt  hmy  beta  very  com- 
Egypt  whm  tho  IftiBlM  kft  it,  «• 
Ihejr  «Mild  Aim  talte  dai«rl»«itlMiit  uqriTMt 
preparations,  a  Ktatue  with  lineainfuf<(  and  shape 
reprcopntlng  a  calf.    Sooa  after  tbey  inado  lb* 
iBoltcn  aea,  aod  all  other  ymmit  hr  Ifco  tabwp 
lMel»— J  aftiMWMfc      tlw  temple.    It  «m 
not  iincommoD  to  form  ctntues  of  ;ilatr<<  ham^ 
mered  into  form  and  ri  vetted  together.  The  la> 
^«Btion  of  tlicee  images,  oMlMr  cMt  «r  humamw 
H  took  birth  in  the  £«et,  ae  weU  as  idolatry, 
Wd  afterwards  ronimunicatcd  itself  to  Gn-fTP, 
vUcb  oarried  the  art  to  the  li^glieBt  degree  of 


The  most  celebrated  and  valuable  copper 
amongKt  the  O'nH-kH,  wms  that  of  Corinth,  of 
wliich  I  have  spoken  elsewhere,  and  that  ot  De- 
lot.  Clecfo  Jolne  tiiem  toffldMr  inoMof  Ue 
trationa,  where  he  mentions  a  vessel  of  brass, 
railed  avthepsa,  in  which  meat  was  dressed  with 
▼ery  little  fire,  and  almoet  of  itself :  ^  this  voael 
vwnMwtevttetthoMwho  pniMi  by,  tmA 
Iwd  th«  aom  bid  for  it  at  the  sale,  tmaafiwd 
tiw  purchase  of  an  r<<fatp  wa.s  in  question. 

It  is  said  that  bnus  was  used  before  iron  for 
«h»aiAii«  of  aVBiB.  It  Mrlakdf  wm  in  «■« 
for  money  before  gold  and  silver,  at  least  with 
th<*  Romans.  It  consisted  at  first  of  pieces  of 
diiferent  sizes,  and  was  taken  by  weight,  with- 
•m  hnrinff  any  ftmd  aurk  «r  Hsnra  vpan  it; 
from  whence  cnmc  thr  form  of  spcakinij  nsrd  in 
tsde»,  as  rt  libram,  Servius  Tullius,  the  sixth 
king  of  the  Romans,  was  the  first  that  reduced 
Ul»lbnn»aiidalanipl  It  with  m  particnhr  lm> 

pression :  and  as  at  that  time  the  greatest  richee 
consisted  in. cattle,  oxen,  eheop,  begs,  kc  the 
figure  of  thoae  anfaBah,  or  of  dielr  tiaadi^ 
daniyad  opon  tiia  ftrst  money  that  wu 
and  it  was  mUed  pecunia,  from  the  word  jirrtn, 
wiuch  signifies  cattle  in  gencraL*  it  was  nut 
tin  tlia  caoaolahip  of  fyUoa  and  Ogulnius, 
yean  belbre  the  firrt  punie  war»in  the  4S5th 
year  of  Rome,  that  silver  monies  was  used  at 
Uoinc.  •    They,  however,  always  retained  tlw 


7  IViimn  rc'sorUi  vasw  C'orinthii*  et  Dcluci*  :  in  qui- 
b(i<  c^t  atitlu-pia  UU,  quam  tanto  pcetio  anpermercanM 
est,  ut  qfii  pnttcnamtes  jtelium  enumcrari  swdtsbsat, 
flmdum  vaaire  sitdtnursetur.— Onu.  pro  JlMe.  ' 

n.  I 

0  iier^'iiu  Kcx,  primus  lignavit  a.  Antse  xodi 

~  _  _     '  II 

-PUh.  l  xxxiii.  0.  S. 
9  FUn.  I  xxxIt.  c.  1. 


anocnt  language  and  denomination,  taken  from 
the  word     braes.  From  thence  the  exi 
ffww  (Jbtmrf  hcMa)^  la  iiprffy»  at  1 

orjifin  of  that  trnn,  the  araea  of  a  pound  wriirht ; 
ararium,  the  public  troosiu'y,  wherein,  in  ancient 
times,  (hen  wm  «nly  bnua  mwney ;  «• 


SECT.  IIL 

Ta  ind  gold,  says  Fliny,  w  hum 
Methods.  It  is  extracted  either  Aaati  riten, 

bowels  of  the  earth,  or  the  ruin*  <if  monntai 
by  undermiaiof  and  throwing  them  down. 

1*  Ocbl^feaairfim 


Gold  ia  gailiered  in  aBaU  grains,  or 
qnantltiaa  npon  Ilia  alawaa  af  itewa,  aa  in 

upon  the  bfWk  af  tha  T^pnm  in  Italy 

Po,  in  Thniee  upon  the  Hebrus,  in  Asia  upnti 
the  I*actolu8)  and  lastly,  upon  tlM  Ganges  in 
UUmt  H  H  ia  ■yirf,  tht  the  fold  fcnni  In 
thiaMpiMr  ia  the  best  of  aU ;  because  having 

long  ran  thmuie^h  rocks,  and  over  sands  it  has 
liad  time  to  cleanse  and  purity  itsell'. "  Tiie 
rimwlmentl— wnfanatthaanlyon 
gold  was  to  be  found.  Our  Gaul  bad  the  i 
ndvantn^e.  Diudonis  says,  that  nature  had 
^'i^nen  it  gold  in  a  peculiar  manner,  witheist 
abilginv  tiM  natiiraa  ta  hnnt  all»  it  with  art 
and  labour ;  that  it  was  mingled  with  the  sande 
of  the  rivers;  that  the  GauUs  knew  bow  to  wash 
those  nmds,  extract  the  gold,  and  autit  it  down; 
ani  that  thay  nnida  thMwalwai  riag%  baaadal^ 
r^irdles,  nnd  other  ornaments  of  it."  Some  rivea^ 
of  France  arc  said  to  have  retained  this  privi- 
lege :  the  Rhine,  Uie  Rhone,  the  Garonne,  tiie 
Doux  in  Praashs  Camte,  the  Gn%  and  iba 

G.irdon,  which  have  their  sources  in  the  Ce- 
veunes,  the  Arisge  iu  the  country  of  Foix,  aod 
aonoe  aClierib "  Tlie  gathering  of  it  indeed  doea 
not  turn  to  any  coiiilderaMa  aeMaal^  aeaaaa 
<4nfTi(-tiit(  to  the  maintenance  of  the  coantry  peo- 
ple, who  employ  themselvee  lor  seme  amnths  in 
tbaCwarit.  They  have  enwwtlBiae  thefar  hioky 
days,  when  they  get  mora  tlian  npiilaia  te  their 
trouble :  but  they  pay  for  than* on aUiac%  wliich 

produce  little  or  nothing. 

II.  GoU/inmdtmththewelHifthtmirA, 


10  Flin.  L  xxxiii.  c  i. 
11       oSum  sbsohmun  auram  art,  ut 
gipeninm^Mls. 

12  D5od.LT. 
IS  Metnoirt  of  the  Assdemj  of  ik-ieoce». 
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what  we  call  In  Fnnrb,  la  MimiUj  numna,  a 
kind  of  earth)  which  by  its  ouloiir,  and  tlie  ex- 

that  there  is  f^old 
it    As  soon  as  the  re\n  of  gold  appears,  the 
/Water  nust  be  turned  off,  and  the  ore  dog  out 

ifaipwylww.  TlM«ttbafaif  pvtinto 

thnii,  a  fitrwiTn  of  watir  N  iK»nred  on  continually, 
in  proportion  to  the  quautity  irf  the  ore  to  be 
wmM;  M4f  — htthailwcaoftfwupfr,  wi 

iron  fork  is  used,  with  which  the  ore  it  atirred, 
hthI  bnikc,  till  nothing  remains  in  the  lavir  but 
a  sediment  of  biack  sand,  with  which  the  gold  is 


wooden  HA,  In  the  midst  «f  wUch  four  or  fire 

dfv»p  linpM  nrv  rtit,  and  by  wnshinir  it,  and  stirring 
it  well  in  aevend  waters,  coHjttluru,  the  tcrreue 
pwli  dlMolvaii  MfA  vn^Uog  WMim  but  pore 
gold  dust.  This  !•  tfM  method  now  used  in 
Chili,  and  the  santr  m  was  prnrtisrd  in  the  time 
#f  Pliny  :>  Aurum  91ft  qutsrunt,  ante  omnia  sejftd- 

Tf  atqiie  ex  eoqvod  resedit,  eonjectura 
eofnhtr.  Every  thing  is  comprehended  in  these 
few  words.  St^mUum:  wltichb  what  the  French 
adlfaM«iw,«rmHiM.  jUmnkUmif 
the  rein  of  gold  ore.  Armtm  kmantur  ■  this  im- 
plies the  larers.  Atn^n- rr  m  qvod  rtmdit :  this 
the  sediment  of  bhKk  sand,  in  which  the  gold  is 
MBferimd.  Gmj^mImw  tupUw t  fccn  tt6  rthring 
«f  fte  sediment,  the  mnnhif  off  of  the  water, 
ind  the  gold  dust  that  remnins,  nre  intimated. 

It  sometimes  liappens,  tliat  without  digging 
ftr,  thegoMliftQii4i9«B«iwivperlde««f  liw 
«lltli!  but  thla  good  IbrAine  Is  not  frequent, 
though  there  have  been  examples  of  it.  For  not 
long  ago,  says  Fliny,  gold  was  found  in  this 
mnner  In  Nero^  Kl|n>>       ^  •  fUHi- 

tity,  that  fifty  pounds  a  day,  at  least,  hw  beat 
gathered  of  it.  *    This  was  in  Dnlmatia. 

It  is  commonly  necessary  to  dig  a  great  way. 
Mid  to  finn  ■uVtemAoom  cwsnn.  In  wUch 
auofUe  and  amaU  fllnili  an  ftond,  covered  with 
the  gold.  Thes*"  caverns  nre  carried  on  to  the 
right  or  left,  according  to  the  running  of  the 
T«ia;  mid  ^  aardi  dwfc  it  is  supported  whfe 
•trong  prop*  tt  prapcr  dbtancci.  When  the 
metallic  stone,  roninionly  cnllcd  the  ore  tn  whirh 
the  gold  forms  itavlf,  ia  brought  out  of  the  mine, 
it  li  hnlM,  poundtod,  washed,  and  pat  Into  tlie 
furnace.  The  Ural  melting  is  caDed  only  silver, 
for  there  is  always  some  of  it  mingled  with  the 
gold.  The  scum,  wliich  rises  in  the  furnace^  is 
otflod  aeorfatnjUlki.  ThfiiitkodNnof  Hie 
metaly  which  the  tn  Ihmnro  vp^  ■nd  is  not  pe- 
otOlar  to  gold,  but  ooramon  to  aU  metallic  bodies. 


This  dros!<  !"<  not  thrown  awar,  but  ponnded 
and  calcined  over  again,  to  extract  wltat  remains 
of  good  mold  in  It  11hacnidKle,ia  wUch  this 
prqworatioo  ia  made.,  ought  to  he  of  a  Mrtda 
white  earth,  not  unlike  that  used  by  the  potters.* 
There  is  scarce  any  other  wliich  can  bear  the 
fire,  bellows,  and  miuwiln)  iMkt  of  AIiflilMtanco 
melted. 

This  metal  is  -\"ery  prerlous,  but  routs  infinite 
pains  in  getting  it.  Slaves  and  cri 
iemnod  to  deatii,  wm  employed  ia ' 
mines.  The  thirst  of  gold  has  alwa^-s  extia- 
tniinhed  all  sense  of  humanity  in  tin-  iiiiman 
heart.  Diodorua  Sicnlns  ofaaerves,  that  these 
unliappy  craffnxc^  laden  wftt.  eiialiii,  wva 
lowed  ao  rest  either  by  night  or  day ;  that  tbi^ 
were  treated  with  excessive  cruelty  ;  and  that  to 
deprive  them  of  all  hope"  of  being  able  to  1 
by  corrupting  their  guards,  soldSe 
for  that  office,  who  spoke  a  lingnaga  onknown 
to  them,  and  >rith  whom,  in  consequence,  they 
could  have  no  correspondcno^  nor  form  any 
conspiracy.  * 


ni.  Odtf/wMlAiCle 


t  nay.  AM. 


.C.4 


Hmk  li  OMdMr  aieUiod  to  And  gold,  wMcb 
regnda  ptiopatly  00I7  and  mountainous 

places,  sTirh  a.«i  are  fre<^uently  met  with  in  Spnin.* 
'Dietie  are  dry  and  barren  mountains  iu  every 
other  respect,  wlildl  are  obliged  to  give  iq»  thdr 
gold,  to  make  amends,  in  some  imami»  ftr 
their  sterility  in  ever)*  thiiitr  f^f-  * 

The  work  b^;tns  at  first  by  cutting  great  holes 
to  tlM  riglit  and  left,  nielaterkrof  theai6a»> 
tain  itself  is  afterwards  attacked  by  the  assta^ 
ancc  of  torches  and  lamps.  For  the  d.iy  is  soon 
lost,  and  the  night  continueti  aa  lung  as  tho 
opcrationB,  tbat  li^  fut  sevwsl 
any  great  progrrea  is  nuide,  great 
in  the  earth,  which  falls  in,  and  often  crushes 
the  poor  miners  to  death ;  so  that,  says  I^iny» 
people  an  ameii  less  bold  and  Ttntarama  te 
searchlnf  allfr  pearis  at  the  bottom  of  the  waves 
in  the  east,  than  in  digging  for  gold  In  the  Irawels 
of  the  eartli,  which  is  become  by  our  avarice 
more  dangerofM  tt«B  As  ato  itsdf.*  Ittstlun^ 
fore  necessary  in  these  adnes,  as  well  as  in  As 
first  I  spoke  of,  to  form  ccmd  arrh*'s  at  proper 
distances,  to  support  the  hollowed  muuntaia. 
TiMn  an  gnat  ncka  and  Tcins  af  1 
also  in  HMacb  afUd  omst  be  bnke  byfln 


S  U  it  calieil  Tancuiaum.  4  Died.  1.  iiL 

6  Plln.  1.  xxxUL  r.  i. 
6  Caters  montei  HlspanUrum  aridi  stcriletque,  in 
quibuf  nihil  aliud  gignatur,  buic  bono  fcttiks  owe  co. 
guntur..— ma. 
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rinegar.    But  as  the  smoke  and  bteam  would 

nwessar}-,  and  especially  when  the  work  is  a 
little  advanced,  to  break  those  enormous  mnssow 
Irith  pick-axes  and  crows,  and  to  cut  avray  large 
1k$em  \y  degrees,  wUdk  mart  Iw  gfttn  froM 
hand  to  hand,  ur  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  til! 
thrown  out  of  the  minsk    Day  and  night  are 
in  this  oHHUMr.    Only  tk«  hindroort 
len  see  daylight;  all  the  rat  work 
lamps.    If  the  rock  is  found  to  be  too  long,  or 
too  thick,  they  proceed  on  Uic  side,  and  carry  on 
the  wmfc  in  •  enrv«  Una  Wlwtt  thawwkis 
finished,  and  the  subterraneona  paMigm  evried 
their  propw  leiieth,  they  cut  away  the  prt»pM  <»f 
the  arches,  that  had  been  foruuMi  at  due  distauccs 
Awa  each  otlMT.  lUi  btheMmalrignalofthe 
rain  which  is  to  follow,  and  which  those  who 
are  plareil  tu  watch  it,  perceive  first,  by  tlie  sink- 
ing in  of  the  mountain,  which  begins  to  ahake ; 
■pen  wUeh  tlwy  immediately,  eitlicr  by  haUoo- 
log,  or  beating  upon  a  brazen  instrument,  give 
notice  to  the  workmen  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  then  run  away  the  ftnt  for  their  own  safety. 
Hie  mountain,  npped  on  all  sides  in  this  man- 
ner, falls  upon  it.se] f,  and  breaks  to  pieces  with 
a  dreadftU  noise.  The  vict«rioua  worlunen  then 
ci\|oy  the  sight  of  natnrB  overturned.  •  The 
gold,  howevrr,  is  not  yet  foujid  ;  and  when  they 
began  to  pierce  the  hill,  they  di>l  iiof  Iliiow 
wbether  there  was  any  in  it.  Hope  and  avarice 
wen  floffident  mottvee  for  undertaking  the  lu- 
boor,  and  confronting  such  dangiira. 

But  thi!!  is  only  the  prelude  to  new  tuil-s  still 
greater  and  more  heavy  than  the  first.  Fur  the 
of  tlie  h^iier  neighbouring  monntaino 
he  carried  thMQgh  very  long  trenches,  in 
order  to  ttieir  being  poured  with  irnptTifi>ity 
upon  the  ruina  thus  formed,  mid  to  carry  utf  tiie 
pmiiuue  motaL*  For  thie  purpose  new  caaab 
must  be  made,  sometimes  higher  or  lower  ac- 
cording to  the  Krourid,  and  henre  the  greatest 
part  of  the  labour  arises.  For  the  level  must  be 
wdl  plaead,  and  the  heighto  weUtaluni  in  aU  the 
places  over  which  the  torrent  is  to  pass  to  the 
lower  mountain  that  has  been  thrown  down;  in 
order  that  the  water  may  have  sufficient  I'urue  to 
tear  away  tlie  gold  whetmrmr  it  paasee,  wlikh 
oblitres  the  workmen  to  make  it  fall  from  the 
greateKt  height  tliey  can.  And  as  to  tlie  ine- 
quality of  the  grotmd  in  its  course,  they  remedy 
that  by  artlfleial  canaL^  whieh  prarve  tiie 
■cent,  and  keep  the  water  within  their  bounds. 
And  if  there  are  any  large  rucJcs  which  oppose 
its  passage,  tliey  moot  he  liewn  down,  mado 
lef«]»aiidhatf*tnMlticatfaalhMB  ftr  the  wood 


OF  COMMERCE.  6l 

Having  united  tiie  waters  of  tiie  IiiglMBt  neigli^ 


fall,  they  make  great  reaervoirs,  of  the  breadth 
of  two"  hundred,  and  the  d«'pth  of  ten,  feet. 
Tliey  generally  leave  five  openings  of  three  or 
Ibnr  fiMt  aqnwa^  loneehrathe  w«t«  at  eevaal 

places.  After  which,  wh«i  the  reeervoirs  are 
full,  they  open  the  sluice,  from  whenr«-  falln  no 
violent  and  impetuous  a  torreut,  that  it  carriee 

able  mai^iitude. 

There  is  another  work  in  the  plain  at  the  foot 
of  the  mine.  New  trenches  must  be  dug  tlierey 
wfakhftm«0f«al  bada  Ar  the  MUaff  eftha 
torrent  from  height  to  height,  tiU  it  dischargee 
itself  into  the  sea.  liut  to  prevent  the  gold  from 
being  carried  off  with  tlie  current,  they  iay,  at 
proper  dletanea^  gaad  daaaa  nt  titK,  a  anrt  of 
shruh  niurh  rrscmMirijj our  rosemary,  butsome- 
tliiug  thicker  of  leuvea,  aud  coosequeaUy  fitter 
Ihrcateidngthie  prey  asin  mta.  Add  to  this, 
that  good  planke  are  nsBee—fy  on  «adt  elda  «f 
these  treuchefi,  to  keep  the  water  within  tht  in  ; 
end  wliere  there  are  any  dangerous  iuMj^uaiiiies 
of  grennd,theee  newcanah  wuethe  euppaated 
with  shore*,  "  till  the  torrent  loses  itself  at  but 
in  the  sand  of  the  ocean,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  the  mines  commonly  are.  The  gold 
got  in  this  manner  at  the  feet  of  mountaini^hu 
no  need  of  being  purified  by  fire  ;  Ar  it  ia  at  fin( 
what  it  ought  to  he.  It  i»  found  in  lumpH  of 
various  sizes,  as  it  is  ulau  in  deep  mines,  but  not 


UHcd  on  this  occasion,  they  are  taken  up  with 
eare^  dried, and  then  burned ;  after  this  the  a^iheo 
are  waalied  on  the  turf,  upon  which  the  gold 
falls,  and  to  caril j  gadberad. 

Pliny  examines  wherefore  gold  is  preferred  to 
other  metals,  and  gives  several  rea^sons  for  it.** 
It  to  tlie  only  metal  which  lose?  nothing,  or  al- 
most nothing  hy  the  in^  not  even  of  funeral 
piles,  or  conflagrations,  in  which  the  flamen  are 
generally  moat  violent,  it  is  even  affirmed  to  lo 
father  the  better  for  iiaving  past  the  fire  several 
times.  It  is  by  fire  alao  tliat  proof  to  nuido  of 
it ;  for  when  it  is  good,  it  takes  its  colour  from 
it.  Tills  tJie  workmen  call  obryzumf  refined 
gold.  What  to  wandcfftd  In  thto  proof,  is,  that 
the  hottest  diarcoal  has  na  cffeet  in  It:  la  neit 
it,  a  clear  fire  of  straw  is  necessary,  with  allttk 
lead  thrown  in  to  refine  it. 

OoM  loaee  very  littk  by  use,  and  nradi  toea 


to  rapport  those  cannh  made  i 
11  Plin.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  23. 
12  Strabo  make*  the  umc  remark,  and  give*  the  i 
Jbr  this  eAot— PsleA  faciliils  Uqocllt  eunmi 

sit,  pruportlmeBi  hslMt  tsiiipti stain  ad  M 

quod  redlt  Dt  fat-H.-  funeiitur;  rnrbn  autcm  multum  ab. 
•lualt,  nimii  coUiquaiu  lua  vchcmcotia  et 
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r.soil  Um  hands,  uid  draw  Mask  Uom 
■pon  any  thinir,  which  la  a  {H*oof  that  they  vnist«t 
mud  Um  thair  aitbatance  laore  eaaiiy.    It  is  the 

wUeh  changes  iU  beauty,  or  dimiuiahes  ita 
weight.  It  is  a  thing  well  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, that  of  all  subataoces  gold  preaenrea  iUell' 
My  tmi  eadn^  withmt  mat  or  dir^  1b  mtar, 
the  earth,  diuf,  and  aipakhRa,  and  that  through- 
out all  ntft"!.  There  are  medals  of  it  in  bein^ 
which  have  been  atmck  above  two  tbousautl 

banda.  It  la  oheei  rod,  that  gold  tvahtH  the 
ItnprpfwionM  and  rorro«lo»i  of  nalt  and  vinefjar, 
Which  melt  aad  subdue  uli  other  matter.^ 

divides  into  greut  a  number  of  porticJra  of 
diffmnt  kind*.'  An  ounce  of  gold,  for  instance, 
will  form  aenrea  hundred  and  fifty  leaves,  each 
W  of  f<mr  Inehaa  aqnan  aad  upwards.  What 
Pliny  says  hrre  is  certainly  very  wonderful ;  l)ut 
we  shall  presently  see,  that  our  modem  artificers 
ksvo  carried  their  akiil  muck  farthtr  ibn  tibe 
■II  nil  III  fcitMib »  iwil  aa  wmmf  rth»  poinf. 

In  finp,  Rold  will  admit  to  be  spnn  and  wove 
like  wool  into  any  form.  It  luny  be  worked 
without  wool,  or  silk,  or  wUb  both.  The 
of  the  IWqalni  triumphed  in  a  vest  of  doth 
madi*  of  K<dd  ;  «nd  AiL;ripi>iriM  the  mother  of 
Nero,  when  the  emperor  Claudius  iier  husbtuid 
gmrf  the  people  tbe  uprwitatlwi  of  •  wn  fight, 
iqipeared  at  It  in  a  kng  vobe  nade  entirely  of 
gold  wire,  without  any  mixture  whalwfVfr. 
What  ia  related  of  the  extreme  smallniww  of  gold 
Mid  iHvcr,  whm  redneed  faito  wire,  waidd  aeeBk 
incredible,  if  not  confirmed  by  daily  expirience. 
I  shall  only  copy  lipro  what  I  find  in  the  Mi>mui!-«* 
of  the  Academy  ol  Sciences  upon  this  head.* 

Wa  loMfw,  my  tlMM  Mmiofa%  that  gdd  wire 
to  only  silver  wire  gilt.  Bjr  ttol  mmtu  of  the 
engine  for  drawinj;  wire,  a  cylinder  of  hilver, 
covered  with  leaf  gold,  being  ext4>n«ied,  becomes 
wiMkMidcanliiniMgiUtotlic  ntmoat  knglli  it 
can  be  drawn.  It  is  generally  of  the  weight  of 
fort y- five  marks ;  it«  diameter  i«  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  i-'rench,  luid  iu  length  aloiunt  two  and 
MMBty  bHsluw.  Mr.  Beuwnnr  prov«%  tfiat  tibia 
cylinder  of  Hilver,  of  two  and  twenty  inches,  is 
evti-ndfd  by  the  eng^ine  to  thirtee.n  million,  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand,  two  hundred 
Md  flxty  Imdm,  or,  cm  aailUcM,  out  hnodffed 
and  dttf4him  thouwndt  Ave  bnadr«d  and 


or  coMimcs* 

twentjr  Aiti  tha*  to  to 

Unrty-fotu*  thousand,  six  himdred  and  aimt^ 


1  wHtt  euulia  idto  et  antl 

nlia  —PUn. 

8  Nec  aliito  Uxiiu  (lUatatur,  sut  nurntrosiui  dividitur, 
oUiH  QMi*  la  wiitlaiiMM  et  quin^uafeaaibpNi- 


two  times  longer  than  it  %vn.s,  wlTu  b  ji  very  near 
ninety-aeven  leagues  in  k^i^Ui,  uiiuwiug  two 
Hni»aii<  ychaa  t»  each  toaiaai.  TUa  wiva  to 
spun  over  alk  thimdf  and  before  spun  is  made 
flat  from  round  aa  it  was,  when  fimt  dmnm,  mtd 
in  flattii^  generally  lengthens  one  seventh  at 
toaat}  aa  tiMt  ilB  Int  tongth  af  tmml^f^t/m 
inches,  ia  daaaged  into  that  of  an  hundred  and 
elfven  leagues.  But  this  wire  may  bo  length* 
ened  a  fourth  Ln  flatting,  instead  of  a  aeveuth, 
anAla  BaBaat«ww  !>•  alB<«0MPa  kigaia  ia  a»> 
tent.   This  should  aaaai  a  |Mdfgto«a«ataMhi% 

and  yet  is  nothing. 

The  cylinder  of  silver  of  forty-five  marksiaBd 
Iwenly-twa  iadMa  hngtlii  laqutoai  aaljr  la  ka 
covered  with  one  ounce  of  leaf-gold.  It  is  trufv 
the  gilding  will  be  light,  but  it  will  alwap  be 
gilding ;  and  though  the  cylinder  in  paariug  the 
eagfaw  aMaim  «ha  toagUi  cT  aa  haadvad  aai 
twenty  leiujupH,  the  ^oM  will  still  rontintii'  to 
cover  the  silver  without  variatiun.  We  Btayaee 
how  exceedingly  small  the  ounce  of  gold*  which 
oama  Aa  ayliadv  «f  alhw  af  ftrtf-Cva  aaailat 

must  bwome,  in  continuing  to  rover  it  throTijjh- 
out  so  vast  an  extent.  Mr.  lieaumiu-  adds  to 
this  consideration,  that  H  to  caay  ta  dtotinguiah, 
that  the  allver  to  Mora  gilt  ia  aona  than  hi  oth« 

plnre«? ;  niid  he  finds,  by  a  calculation  of  wire 
the  most  equally  gilt,  that  the  thirknwn  of  the 
gold  is  yTjj^txns^'^  liac^  or  twdfth  part 
of  an  inch ;  so  laiaraiaaa  a  wmallnees,  that  it  is 
n«  inroncfivable  to  uii,  as  the  infinite  points  of 
the  gcometriciaaa.    It  ia»  however,  real*  and 

though  ova*  so  fine  to  our  senses,  must  still  he 
vcrv  qTo«i«)  in  fart.  Our  understanding  is  lust 
and  confounded  in  the  consideration  of  auch 
objects;  aad  hairmach  OMva  la  tfco  faiiatodj 
smattofOad! 

It  to  neoeeeary  to  observe,  says  Pliny,  whom 
I  copy  In  all  that  follows,  that  in  all  kimls  of 
gold  there  always  is  some  silver,  moi-e  or  leas : 
■ometlaMa  a  tenth,  aaaaoHmia  a  nialh  or  as 
eighth.*  There  is  but  one  mine  in  Gaul  6uai 
whence  c'd'l  extracted,  that  rontniu*  only  a 
thirtieth  part  of  Hilver,  wtiich  makes  it  far  men 
valuable  than  all  others.   This  gold  to  called 

Allrtcrahnsc  of  AJhii  riitf  aii<  i<  nl  yd  ii  i-  in 
Gaul  near  Tarh«p).  There  were  several  mines 
in  Gaul,  which  have  been  since  cither  neglected 


s  Aa.nia. 


amon'^t  which  are  thofw  of  Tarba»,  that  were, 
a«  he  aayi^  very  fruitful  in  gold;  for  without 


f 
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4%|^nf  for,  ttcy  ftwii  II  la 
«M«gkt»  Cn  the  pdm  of  the  hand,  whkh  had 

no  prvat  occasion  for  b*inf  refined.  *  Th»y  had 
alio  abuntianee  of  gold  dost,*  and  gald  in  gralxu 
0fef{iial  ^ooAMM  with  IIm  Mhttb 

To  the  RoM,  rontina«  Pliny,  which  wai 
found  to  haw  n  fifth  part  of  n\h-pr  in  it,  thfv 
gave  the  name  of  Ekctrura.  (It  mif^bt  bs  called 
ivUI*  foM,  llti— I  It  «MM  Mir  ttel  «l*ur, 
and  la  paler  than  the  other. )  most  ancient 

people  seemed  to  hare  aet  a  great  vaJue  npoa  it. 
Homer,  in  hii  dcMriptkm  of  Afcnalaua*  palaoa, 

silver,  and  Ivory.'  The  el,vtrura  has  fhN  pro- 
perty pertiliar  to  it,  that  it  brif^hte^U  irntrh  man 
hy  the  light  of  lamps  than  eitJMr  gold  or  liifvr. 

SECT.  IT. 

SnvermineB,  In  m.-^nr  rpspertu,  resemble  tfmae 
of  gold.*  The  earth  is  bored,  and  long  saveraa 
0nt  OB  ilM  ftglil  lifti  MBOTflhf  to  IImi  Mwrse 
of  the  Tein.    Tha  Mlotur  of  tha  d«ea  not 

enliven  the  hopes  of  the  workmen,  nor  the  ore 
(litter  and  sparkle  aa  in  Uw  otikara.  The  earth 
wMehemitaliHfltodDfwIi  MBMltaM  ndfish, 
and  sometimes  of  aaaah  colour,  which  the  w«ric> 
men  distingidsh  by  use.  As  for  the  silTsr,  it 
am  bo  only  refined  by  ftre,  with  lead,  or  with 
pewter  on.*  TVk  on  h  mSki  pahmm,  md  k 
fniind  commonly  in  the  rt/bm  of  dilrer  mines. 
Thf  lire  only  separates  thesp  iub^tancpji;  the  one 
of  which  it  reduces  into  lead  or  pewter,  aud  the 
oChcrfiilorilfv;  taia«lMt«hra9« 
top,  becMM  It  Is  l^^hlnlf  tfencrt  Hhi 
water. 

There  irere  silTer  mines  tai  almost  all  the  pro. 


ftmd  Id  Italy  near  Verceito ;  in  Sardinia,  where 
there  wan  abundanro  of  It ;  In  wveral  partt  of 
Oaol;  even  in  lirit&in;  in  Alsace,  witness 
fltraalrafKlif  wWA  ^ook  its  mum  ^tywfcylw— , 
as  Colmar  did  Arrjmffiria,  from  it ;  iti  Dalmatia 
and  Pannonia,  now  railed  Hungary ;  and  lastly, 
in  Spain  and  Fortugal,  mkidtk  pradneed  the 
0Be«t  qnalMesL 

What  ff  movt  s(iryT?<i"mp  in  the  inlnr**  of 
flpnfn.  Is  that  the  worlu,  lMf«n  in  tlieai  by 
Hannibal's  orders,**  raMst  In  oar  4»f9,  sayn 
FDiqrs"  ^  **y*  abcive  tfane  hundred 

,  nui  that  tiiftjr  itlll  retain  tlM  ntBMa  of  the 


5  8Mb.LlT.piigOL  eBAMT. 

7       ,  .  s  1.  ir.  T.  71.  R  Plin.  1.  XTXili.  r.  6. 

9  Thli  ore  U  tiw  rude  and  niixe<l  f  ulMtanco  which  coo* 
If  mulri    It  U  romnionly  called  the 
>  cspociatlf  with  rrldtion  to  gold  and  direr. 
10  When  be  weiit  tititber  to  besiege  SsguotuB. 
lina.L 


giniana.    One  of  these  mines,  amongst  tiia  j 
exists  now,  and  is  called  Jitilnilo.   It  is  the 
from  whidi  Hannibal  daily  extracted  thne 


fifteen  hundred  paces  in  length,  and  even  thnmigh 
the  mountains,  by  the  Accitaninn  people;  who, 
without  anspsading  tltcir  opo^ons  either  by 
night  or  day,  and  diraeled  in  «Mr  apontiaaB 
solely  by  the  Mf^hi  of  thebr  lamps,  have  drawn 
off  all  the  water  from  them.  Then-  are  silso 
Tdns  of  silver,  diacorered  iu  tiiat  country,  ai- 
nwat  vfm  tfca  ■uiiiii  oT  tha  atfc.  Fovtha 
rsst,  tho  ancients  easily  Icnew  when  thor  wi  re 
eome  to  the  end  of  the  Tein,  which  wsjs  when 
thay  found  alum;  alter  that  they  tiearched  no 
t  thoogh  hrtrif  (it  la  aMH  FHap  tiftn 
),  beyond  the  alum,  they  have  ftuind  n 
white  vein  of  ropf»er,  whirh  served  the  workmen 
as  a  new  token,  that  they  were  at  the  end  of  tha 


The  disroYrry  of  the  metals  we  have  hitherto 
spoken  of,  is  a  wonder  we  can  never  aufficienUy 
adalra.   There  was  nothing  mart  hidd«  to 

natnre  than  gold  and  silver.    They  were  bnrlai 

deep  in  the  e.-irth,  minified  with  the  hardest 
stones,  and  in  appearance  periectly  useless ;  tho 


with  foreign  bodies^  ao  ImpaWiptiHe  from  that 

mixture,  and  so  difficult  to  separate,  that  it  did 
not  seem  possible  to  rleansa,  collect,  reliue^  and 
ap^y  ikmm  to  thair  oaM^   Man*  hoirewr,  hap 

sormoimted  this  difficulty,  and  by  ejcperiinenla 

has  brouf^ht  his  first  discoveries  to  Hiich  ]M'rr.>c- 
tlon,  that  one  would  imaguM  gold  and  siivar 


as  easily  distlngnished  as  the  fiial% 
He  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  littt  wm  man  of 
hixaaelf  a^Mkble  ot°  making  soch  disoprarMs? 
Ckera  aaya^  In  aaptma         that  Ga^  hi  valB 

had  formed  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  Irm*  in  the 

bowels  of  tht;  earth,  if  ht*  had  not  TOOchsaied  to 
teach  man  th«  meaiu  by  which  ha,  mlghl 


8BCT.  V. 


It  is  easy  to  oeoeeive  titat  uunes  ot  guid  and 


private  persons  and  princes  who  possessed  tl 
if  they  took  the  least  trouble  to  work  them. 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  tha  Great, 


IS  The  people  of  Hurcls  aad  Valeataa,  which  were  part 
of  the  dblrietof  Mw  Oarthagab 

13  Aurum  et  argentum,  wn  ftmnn  fhittrj  r.itum  divina 
gttititisrt,  nisi  eadem  itoniinet  quenudmoduia  »tX  curuai 
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bad  gold  mineaiMMr  Pydna,  a  dtyof  MawwiBnia, 
Amm  wUch  ba  dfvw  yearly  a  tkawMid  tataMa^ 

Aii  ia  to  sny,  thref>  millitnis.'  He  had  also 
Othpr  mines  of  told  and  silver  in  'rhf*»tsH)y  and 
Thrace;  and  it  afrpears,  that  these  iuuu»  Kub- 
iaaknf  aa  tfca'kiafdam  of  Maoadaaia;> 
ha  Romans,  when  they  had  conquered  Per- 
prohibitvd  the  uaa  and  aoBvdaa  of  Ihcn  to 
the  Maoedoniana.* 

Tha  AAaniam  M  allw  niaaa  nal  anly  at 
Lanrtem  in  Attioa*  hot  pardaiilariy  in  Thmce, 
from  which  they  were  great  miners.  X»*no- 
phon  mentiooa  many  citizens  enricbsd  by  them.  * 
Hippaahialuidafaikudralabvaas  Ktdaa,wka 
mm  killed  in  Sicily,  had  a  thouMuid.  Hie 
turmtn  of  their  mini^  ]»aid  daily  to  the  ftrst 
fifty  livres,  clear  uf  ail  charges,  allowing  an 
aMna*  •  daf  hr  cadb  alawai  aod  aa  moA  Im 
pvaportion  to  the  seoMid;  wUtkwmuimttAU  a 
oonjiidentble  revenue. 

Xeuupbon,  iu  the  treatise,  wliereiu  he  pro- 
noes  of  Athens,  gives  the  Athenians  excellent 
8d%-ice  npon  this  h«^,  and  exhorts  them,  above 
aUt  to  malte  conuneroe  honourable  i  to  encourage 
aadpioleektiMae  who  applied  thimailfw  to  it, 
whalh»dtiaem  or  strangeca;  toadfasee  money 
for  their  use,  taking  security  for  the  payment; 
to  aupply  them  with  ships  for  the  trani>portation 
af  nenhHidlBai  aikl  «•  ha  aaaaii,  that  with 
ngard  to  trade,  the  opulence  and  strength  of  the 
atate  consisted  in  the  wealth  of  individuals,  and 
•f  the  people.  lie  iuaists  very  much  in  relation 
tomliMi,  awi  h  aanieat  that  the  repvhUe  shaidd 
work  them  in  its  own  name,  and  for  itit  own 
advantair**,  without  hHng  afraid  of  injurin^j  pri- 
I  individuals  by  that  conduct  i  because  they 

other,  and  that  mines  were  not  waaltaf  to 

workmen,  but  w(»rkmen  to  the  mines. 

But  the  produce  of  the  miu<»  of  Attioi  and 

the  Spanish  nrfnes.  The  Tyriann  had  the  first 
profits  of  them,  the  inhabitants  of  the  rountry 
not  knowing  their  value.  The  C'artb.iginians 
aoeeeedad  them ;  and  aa  aaon  M  tiwy  bad  aet  lhal 
in  Spain,  perceived  the  mines  would  be  an  inex- 
haustible H<»)iree  of  riclies  for  them.  I'liny  in- 
forms us,^  that  one  of  them  alone  supplied  Han- 
Bflial  daUy  wKh  Hvaa  batndrad  paonda  «f  rflTv, 
which  amount*  to  twelve  thousitnd  six  hundred 
ttvrae,  aa  the  aame  PUsy  obcerrea  elsewhere. 


I  Died.  I.  xvL 
t  JhMaB.LviU.c&  Btndi.L«a.p.»L 
3  Met.nllt  inifvjup  Maredonlct,  quod  btfens 
k>catioDc«  tuUi  pUcebat.— Lie.  1.  xlv.  n.  18. 

4  Xeoopb.  de  RaUod.  lU-dit. 
5  8ix  oboU  made  one  drachms,  which  was  worth  tea- 
~NBdi;  a  Inaifted  draeliiaas  a  ■ia^^  andils^ 
,atdHrt. 

6  i'lin.LxxxiU.c.$> 


Folyl»i«a,  cited  by  Strah%  «f%  that  in  hie  timea 
thm  w«a  §mif  tiMwattd  nan  employed  ia 
the  mines  in  the  iiei;(hbourhood  of  Cartliagenay 

and  that  they  p«ifl  daily  twenty-five  thousand 
drachmas  to  the  ilomau  people^  that  ist  twelve 
thiw—i  iva  Imndnd  Uma. 

nirtarj!  mentions  private  pt\  s«ns  who  had 
immmaasd  incredible  revenues.  \'arro  speaks 
of  ooa  Plalemy,  a  private  persoUf  who,  iu  tlie 
tina  af  Fampey,  eoaunaaded  la  S>-ria,  aad 
BMialaiDed  eii^ht  thousand  horse  at  Ids  own  CBB> 
p*n«(e?i ;  and  had  f^enerally  a  thonsjtnd  j^ests  at 
his  table,  who  had  each  a  gold  cup,  which  waa 
rhaagad,  «t  «ver7  aaana.*  Thia  ia  uuHOag  la 
PytUm  of  BKhynia,  who  made  Idag  Daiioa  a 
pref»ent  of  the  plantain  and  vine,  so  much  ex- 
tolled in  history,  both  of  nuutsy  gold,  and  feasted 
tha  ivfcda  army  of  XenEia  aaa  day  ia  a  apleodid 
manner,  though  it  coiuusted  of  tieveoteen  hun- 
dred thousand  men ;  ufTeriug  tiiat  prince  five 
months'  pay  for  that  prodigious  host,  and  the 


wliat  aouroe  could  such  enormous  treasures  arise, 
if  not  pri!i<Mp:iIly  from  the  niinee  of  gold  and 
silver  possessed  by  these  individuals?  We  are 
surpriaad  la  read  ia  Flatarch  tha  aoaaoDt  oftha 
sums  carried  to  Ilome,  for  the  triani})hs  of 
Paulus  Emilios,  Lucullus.  and  many  otln  r  ^ . 
tMious  gencraia.  But  all  tliis  is  iucoukiUtnuble 
to  tha  mrihm  aiBHaaa  aamaaad  hy  David  aad 
Soiaaaoa,  and  employed  in  the  Iraildlng  and 
ornaments  of  the  temple  of  .lern-talem.  Thofie 
imm— rieliea,  of  wiiich  tlie  recital  astonishes 
vd^  WM  pwUf  Aa  ftidla  af  tha  caamaaNa  ailah> 
lished  hf  David  la  Arahh^  Persia,  and  Indostan, 
by  the  means  of  two  ^rts  "  he  had  caused  to  be 
built  ia  IdoBica,  at  the  extremity  of  the  lied 
Sea;  wUeii  trade  Soloaaae  araat  hava  canaid- 
erably  aqgmented,  as  in  one  voyage  only,  his 
fleet  brought  home  four  hundred  and  fifty  t&lenta 
of  gold,  wiiich  amount  to  abuvu  one  huudred 
aadtUptf^^vaMflUaaa  af  Uvraa.*"  Jadmwai 
bat  a  amall  country,  and  neverthele^  the  annual 
revenue  of  it,  in  the  tinie  of  Sdonion.  without 
reckoning  many  other  sums,  amuuiited  to  six 
haadiad  aad  abfy^  tdeati  af  gaU,  whkb 
make  aear  two  hundred  millions  of  Ilvres." 
Manv  Tnine<i  must  have  l>een  dug  iu  tboae  dajrs, 
for  bupplying  so  incredible  a  quantity  of  goid. 


SECT.  VI. 

Oy  Coins  arid  .Medals. 

Though  commerce  liegwi  by  the  exchange  o( 


7  Var.  spud  Flio.  L.  xxxiii.  c.  10. 
Snin.lbU.  Ilind.LvU.AS7. 

r  10  iCtnu.ita.VL 

11  S  ChiOQ.  ix.  13. 


•  BalhMidAiioai«bc 
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<x)mnio<Il(if*s,  m  appears  in  Homer,  «xperienc« 
«oon  made  the  inconveiUeoce  of  that  tnAe  vrir 

diaes,  that  couM  ncithrr  W  divided,  nor  cut 
without  eMMideFabie  prqudice  to  their  value; 
which  obliged  the  dcakn  in  tiMm,  by  Utile  aod 
littl«»  to  rBUuurte  to  metals,  which  dimin- 
ishrd  neither  in  goodness  nor  fabric  by  division. 
UencC)  from  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  without 
4«nkt  Mim  Um,  gold  and  lOfW  mn  intn^ 

the  lesser  wares.  As  frauds  were  oommittrd  in 
i^anl  to  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  metal, 
ih«  dfil  g»f«nnMiit  and  poMie  anikority  Inlir- 
pawd,  finr  aetoUishiuK  the  security  of  commerce, 
and  stamp«Hl  metals  with  iuiprf«sion.s  to  distin-  , 
gutsh  aad  authorise  them.  From  thence  came 
Ih9  iMlw  dici  ftr  mm&f,  fba  mmm  «f  Ihi 
•doers,  the  effigies  of  prince%  A*  fmn  «f 
■nlehips,  and  the  lilce  markn. 

The  Greeks  put  enigmatical  hierogljrphics 

prorince.  The  people  of  Delphos  reprcaente<I 
a  dolphin  upon  theirs ;  this  wia  a  kind  of  speak- 
ing blazoury :  the  Athenians  the  bird  of  their 
BUnerra,  the  owl,  thaayhal  af  Tlgihiiw>>  nm 
during:  the  nieht :  the  B«etiajis  a  Racrhus,  with 
a  bunch  of  grap«  and  a  laige  cup,  to  imply  the 
pieoty  aad  iMIrlamnrM  of  their  eoaatry:  the 
Maoadaaiuw  ft  shield.  In  allusion  to  the  force 
and  Tslour  of  their  soldierj- :  the  Rhodians,  the 
head  of  ApoUo,  or  the  cun,  to  whom  they  had 
dedlartsd  Aeir  haum  CbIwwm  Inim^eveiy 
toagistrate  took  pleasure  to  expreas  in  his  money 
the  glor/ at  his  frsviaoa^  «r  tin  advBBtegw  of 
his  city. 

■  tha  wMiig  bad  Money  has  been  piacrtsed  la 

all  ages  and  nations.  In  the  first  payment  made 
by  the  Carthaijinians  of  the  sum,  to  which  the 
Romans  iiad  condemned  them  at  the  end  of  the 
■Msnd  puttie  war,  Um  measy  hroogfat  by  their 
ambassadors  was  not  of  good  alloy,  and  it  wim 
discovered,  upon  melting  it,  that  the  fourth  part 
was  bad."  They  were  obliged  to  make  good  the 
dedeleiiey  hy  hsmwing  nsney  at  Remew  Ai>> 
tony  the  Triumvir,  at  the  time  of  lii.s  ffreate^t 
necessity,  caused  iron  to  be  mixed  with  the 
mangy  coinod  hy  liia  order.'*  This  liad  coin 
-WM  either  made  by  a  mixture  of  oepper,  er 
wanted  mom  or  of  its  jnsf  wiM*i;ht.  A  pound 
of  gold  and  ali«r  ought  to  be,  as  Pliny  oU>ervcs, 
fbunwore  and  sixteen,  «r  an  hundred  drachmas 
in  weight.  Marius  GratidlaiMUk  farothsr  ef  the 
famous  Marios,  when  he  was  pnsCor,  ■mniifewil 


posHuin  pritndm  Homani  advPNcrunt.    Id  quia  prohum 
non  c**c  queftorcs  renuiiciavcrant,  ex  pcrcentibuwme 
pant  quarts  dccoctA  erai  pecuniA  Rams  tnutna  SBHylA 
bitertiiaMDtsm  supplemwiU-Zift  L  xxzIL  B.  f. 
19  nb.ixnHii«.«i 
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several  disorders  at  Ilome,  relating  to  the  coin, 
by  wise  regulatk>ns.  llie  petqtle,  always  sensi  bis 
of  anendBMBia  ef  that  Und^  to  mBfttm  their 
gratitnde,  erected  statues  to  hira  in  ail  the 
quarters  of  that  city,  it  was  this  Marius'* 
whom  Sylla,  to  avenge  the  cnidtiea  oenunitted 
by  his  brother,  ordered  to  Iwve  Ida  Isuide  eoieC 
his  legs  broke,  and  his  eyce fOk e«^ tj ^i^* V^i^B* 
istration  of  Catiline.'* 

The  inemvaafaiMifli  ef  ewhanges  were  hap- 
pily remedied  hy  the  esiniag  ef  fdd  and  sUw 
monies,  that  me  the  rnmmon  price  for  all 
merchandise,  of  which  the  painfol,  and  often 
uedsto  esrrisge,  wae  Aereby  sa-ved.  Bit  dw 
ancient  coaunerce  waa  still  in  wMt  ef  analkv 

ridviiiitat^e,  which  has  been  since  wijiely  con- 
trived ;  i  mean  the  method  of  remitting  money 
from  place  to  place,  by  US  directing  the  pay- 
toentofit. 

It  is  not  easy  to  di<<tinguiah  with  certainty 
the  difference  between  coins  and  ^'C^'^hi  opinions 
dIAring  very  vmck  upon  tltot  head.  \fhU 
sivrns  most  probable  is,  that  a  pleee  of  inilal 
ought  to  be  called  coin,  wlien  it  hm,  on  on**  Mde, 
the  head  of  the  reigning  prince,  or  some  divinity, 
BBdlBalw«yetheBWeenth>w»eiB»  Beeaw» 
money  Ix'ing  intended  to  be  always  current,  the 
people  ought  to  know  it  with  en.He,  that  they 
may  not  be  ignorant  of  its  value.  Thus  the 
head  efJuMB,  with  the  iMnhefnfdky  on  the 
reverse,  wa."j  the  fir«it  money  of  Rome."  Servius 
TuUiui^  instead  of  the  head  of  a  ship,  stamped 
tliat  ef  •  sheep,  or  an  ox  on  it,  from  whence 
came  tlw  word  peetmta,  beeanas  these  anfanah 
were  of  the  kind  calle<! /M-cKj.  For  the  head  of 
Janus,  a  woman  armed  was  afterwards  substi- 
tuted, with  the  faaafsriptien  Roma;  and  on  the 
other  side,  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  er  fcor 
hor^,  of  which  were  tbf  pieces  of  moncv  called 
Jiigati,  and  Qutub-igiUi.  Victories  Wen>  also 
pot  en  then,  VktaHatL  AU  thsM  different 
Hpeciee  are  allowed  to  be  eeine»M  are  tlniae  which 
have  certain  marks  on  them  ;  as  an  X,  that  is  to 
say  Uenanus ;  an  L,  Libra ;  an  S»  Semis.  These 

dWrnataeiheeiVhiB  the  weight  widvahM  ef 

the  piece. 

Medals  are  plec4>n  of  metal,  which  generally 
express  on  the  reverse  some  considerable  event. 

pwto  «f»  msdal  Hw  fti  two  aides,  of  whieh 
the  one  is  called  the  face  or  head,  and  the  other 
the  reverse.  On  each  side  of  it  there  is  a  field, 
which  is  the  middle  of  the  medal ;  the  drcun^ 
ftnnoe  er  hordu,  and  thn exergue,  which  ietih* 
pert  nt  the  tottemef  the  pieea^iipoBwUch  th» 


14  M.  Msrio,  cul  ricatim  populiis  st.-mia*  pwuerat  cut 
thurt  et  vino  Romanu*  Popului  mipplicabat,  L.  Syllspcr- 
friogi  cnua,  ocuks  enii,  smpntsri  msnua  ju«tit ;  et  qoMb 
totlow  eedtect,  qnoltais  vobwrsbat,  pauUtlm  ct  pec 

singiilrw  artu»  Isceravlti  \9tmr.  de  Ira.  ].  iii,  v.  V-<. 
13  Flor.  L  ilL  c  81.  16  Hin,  i.  xxxiU.  c  3*. 
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Mgftrtt  npreieoted  bf  the  umiU  ar*  flaoed. 

Hoi^  «r  Iqpndi  *re  diatin^tdahed.  TIm  flf  ores 
represented  ar*>  the  tj-pe;  the  IniKTlption  or  le- 
fead  ia  the  writing  we  see  on  it,  and  prindpallx 

medal. 

To  hsre  aomf  ides  of  the  flcience  of  medals,  it 
is  neoessary  to  know  their  origm  aod  use  }  thdr 


and  Roman ;  what  is  meant  by  the  madala  ni 

the  early  or  later  empire ;  of  thr-  urt^nt  or  small 
hraiae ;  what  a  seriea  is  in  the  language  e(  an- 
HtMihMi  Bii»tMiliBolttefMp»flM»i» 

explain Inf  all  these  things.  The  book  of  father 
Jonbert  thn  Jt>siiit,  en  th(>  knnnrledge  of  mttdal;*, 
contains  wliat  is  necessary  to  be  known,  when 

I  contrnt  mysrlf  with  mformini:  young  per- 
sons, who  are  desirous  to  study  history  in  all  its 
ortcnt,  that  tha  knowiadga  of  medab  is  aboi>> 
liiHlj  i—j  II  lint  lliiil  iif  Imnilm  IW 

history  Is  nnt  tn  be  Iparnfd  \n  books  onlr,  which 
do  not  always  tell  the  whole,  or  tha  truth  of 
IUji|«.  Bwww  mumt  ihadhw  !•  hmi  to 
plMM  wUdi  wppuit  It;  and  wMA  Mite 

mril:  ■<•  Tior  iL'Tioranre  ran  Injure  or  vary;  and 
$Qch  are  the  monumentji  which  we  call  medals. 
A  lluNNand  things  equally  importHitwii  «nlMi 
arc  to  he  Isarat  ftam  tlK•^  iHkloh  are  not  to  be 
ibund  elscwhrTc.  Th^  pious  and  learned  iVfr. 
TUlement,  author  of  the  Memoirs  upon  the 
"BMmf  air  IIm  Eaperor^  gives  ns  a  prsef  and 
model  of  the  use  ivMdl  Mqr  Iw  flttiia  of  Hm 
knowledge  of  mpHals. 
As  much  may  be  said  of  antique  seals,  and 
nUck  feWM  ttto  adnDtage  af 
ibtg  Ht  #  knrthr  substance,  and 
rrpr«-«ent1ni<f  (he  figures  upon  them  in  hollow, 
they  preeerre  them  perpetually  in  all  their  per- 
taMm  t  wkama  miiiah  na  mof*  aMliaek  to 
WfttUf  (dther  by  being  mbbed,  or  by  the  cor- 
rosion of  saline  particles,  to  which  they  are 
always  exposed.     But  to  make  amends,  the 

Cba  former  in  their  rarious  specfati  thqr  tt«  of 

much  greater  uie  to  the  learned. 
The  royal  academy  of  inscripttoas  and  poUte 


nnder  the  preceding  reign,  and  which  takes  In 
all  erudition  ancient  and  modem  for  its  object, 
will  not  a  little  ooatributo  to  piestr^w  amongst 
ma,  mH  uaiSf  m  f004  «Hto  ftr  Inscrtptioaa  and 
medals,  winch  con<!l8ts  in  a  noble  Bimpllcity,  but 
also  a  gencnil  taste  for  all  works  of  art,  that  arc 
principally  founded  upon  andsot  antfion,  wbaaa 
writiiijy  >Vf  ^— ^<awy  make  their  peculiar  Hludy. 
I  dare  nnt  express  here  all  that  1  think  of  a 
aaciety,  into  which  I  am  admitted,  and  of  which 

Mng  nfini,  without  naUng  waj  iMlSttiir 


so  bonouraMe  a  place,  and  indeed  without 
knowing  any  thing  of  it ;  an  ialraiBOlIni  im  mf 
opinion,  highly  worthy  of  learned  hailcai  I 
could  wish  that  I  had  merited  it  better,  and  had 
discharged  Uie  Amctioos  of  a  idkmM  tha  i 
emy  with  grNlv  MMm 

SECT.  Vil. 

The  pearl  !<(  an  hari,  white,  dear-  sni 

formed  in  the  inside  <^ a  certain  kind  of  orstem 
The  testaceous  fish,  in  which  the  pearls  are 

oyster.    It  is  commonly  called  ptaH, 

or  mntfiFT  of  pmrt.  Each  mother  of  pearl  gen- 
craily  produces  ten  or  twelre  pearls.  Aa  author, 


pretends  to  hare  seen  to  thf  number  of  an  hoiK 
dred  and  fifty  in  one  of  them;  but  in  Turioos 
degrees  of  perfectkm.   The  Mat  fvftot  always 


oyster,  at  thp  bnttmn  of  the  shell. 

Pearl-iishing  amongst  tlia  ancianto  was  ioU 
lewwl  prfaieipaBy  In  tha  haUm  warn,  it  alill 
ta,  aa  welli  as  in  tfieee  of  Ajneriea,  and  aeasa 
pHTt^  of  Ktjropiv  The  dirers,  under  whose 
arms  a  cord  is  tied,  of  which  ihc  end  is  aaade 
ftat  to  tin  hai%,  go  dawn  Into  tfM  am  atfwi 
times  snccessively,  and  aAer  having  tarn  tha 
oysters  from  the  rocks,  and  filled  a  hcisket  with 
them,  thej  oame  up  again  with  great  agility. 
TUB  Mtaif  h  Mima  tn  n  iiflilii  aawanaf 
the  year.  The  oysters  are  commonly  pa* 
the  sand,  where  they  corrupt  by  the 
ordinary  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  opening  of  i 
adw4inrlMrpearb,wMdh,a«l»  Am, 
aalytalwclwilirtlani  ililafl  The  other  preHoua 
stones  nre  quite  rongh,  when  taken  from  the 
rocks,  where  they  grow,  and  derive  their  luatrs 
only  ikam  fha  lnihiali'5  of  matt.  WMia  alMto 
ftimidMa  tfia  onbstance  which  art  muM  finish 
by  rnttlng  and  polishing.  Bot  ns  to  penrls,  thnt 
dear  and  shining  water,  for  which  tliey  are  so 


them.  ■  They  are  fcaad  completely  pcilished  In 
the  abysses  of  the  sea.  and  nature  puta  the  last 
hand  to  them  before  they  arc  torn  from  their 


Theperfwtion  of  pearla,  according  to  PlmT 
ronsists  in  their  being  of  a  glittering  whiteness^ 
faoge,  round,  smooth,  and  4^  a  gmt  wollM 
nnito*  ittoaa  artiaal.'  Itli 


1  fei  the  terns  erjeweOen,  they  all  Oa  I 

of  iH  jtU,  tvaleri  from  their  beinR  Kupf>o«eti  to  K'  uude 
of  water.  Hence  tlic  pearl  pcniUiit*  of  tltK^tra  were 
(aid  to  be  lasitlmsblih  both  Ibr  their 


Dm  omnii  in  candoe^  msgnltudfaa  Olb^  larec^ 
I)  hsadfmnpClsnhui.  JWa.Llx.ca& 
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to  imagioc^  that  f«ark  take  butb 
^m4rof  i  that  tkajr  wt  mA  In  tlw 
and  oaly  lartei  wImo  «xpo«e<I  to  the  air ;  th^ 

ther  waste  mod  oome  to  not li ill;;,  whi'n  it  thun- 
dersy  a*  Pliny  and  avverul  auiUurii  sdut  him 

My** 

ISMQf  lUafi  are  highly  prized  only  for  being 
teATCis  whoae  principal  merit  consists  iu  the 
danger  people  are  at  to  get  Xbmu  *  it  k  stFange 
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the  description  of  a  ioMwn  jpractkc  in  tbaas 
S  tattatMlMU  to  ghw  »  prow  UM«r 


Ure*!  and  ahonld  judge  them  of  less  ^i-nrth  than 
•hells  hidden  in  the  sea.  If  it  were  necessary, 
lor  the  acquiring  of  wiadon^  to  undergo  all  the 


bfauty  rind  mni^iitude,  (aud  at  murh  may  be 
■aid  of  gold,  ulrer,  and  pnwioua  atonefe)  we 
ti^t  not  to  heaitaia  a  wmart  im  raoUing  to 

tpeasurp.  Wi-idom  is  the  greateet  of  all  fortunra; 
a  paarl  the  must  friToloo*  af  r khea :  men,  huw« 
•w,  4a  vMhing  f«r  iha  ftaa«v  tmi 


SECT.  VIIL 


dyed  with  purple^  wcca  one  of  the  most 


ancients,  especially  of  Tyr«,  vrhich  by  iadustry 
and  extnmie  skill  bad  carried  that  precious  dye 
to  the  highest  pooiible  degree  of  perfiBCtloB.  'lite 
ywyla  ^ttipslMl  ivImwIA  gtM  HidUF  in  dMia 
remote  times,  and  wa^  the  distiDfrnishing  mark 
of  the  greatest  dignitiea  of  the  uuiTerw,  being 
principally  approprialad  ta  prkwca,  kings,  sen- 
alan^anndi^  diaiatwa,  anperatSf  and  thoee  to 

whom  Romp  '^ntM  the  honour  of  a  triiimj>h.  * 
llie  purple  is  a  cokMir,  rcanpoaiided  between 
red  and  Tiok*,  tite  lb«a  •  aM^Mi  atwmd 
aAcB,  cilM  aba  Ht  pm-pU.  *  Notwith- 
standini^  vnriotis  treatises  wrote  by  the  mfwlems 
iqpoQ  this  colour  so  highly  prized  by  the  andento, 
wearalHtfaaaqaaimadwIIII  tka  MM  af  tka 
liquor,  whidi  fvataMi  Ht  Afffatatfami  FUny 
hr\vc  Vft  mtiny  remarkable  things  apon  this 
point,  but  such  us  are  more  proper  to  excite, 
fUBy  ta  m0Mf  aariailty.'  Tha  kMw, 
hM  qwken  the  nio<it  nt  lar^t;  tipon  the 
preparation  of  purple,  has  confined  all  he  sap 
of  it  to  some  few  lines.  *  These  might  soffioe  for 


it  ta  av%  ate  tht  «a  «r  It  hH 

many  ages. 

i'liny  diTidn  th«  several  ^eciea  of  sheU^ 
imm  wM  iha  purple  dye  la  taken,  ini 

kinds : '  tha  iwt  «f  whkh  indudce  the 

kind  of  6ttff<nufa,  so  called  from  th-  r  -'  HiMsinc* 
between  that  hjih's  shell,  and  a  huuLuig  horn  j 

and  the  «Mn4  Iha  MaaaDdl  pmpmkvn  tte 
dye  thty  aantain.    It  isbeUered  that  tfib  kttv 

kind  were  calltHl  iiIi*o  mHrti,  Some  authon 
atiirui,  that  the  1  }Tiaus  di«coverttd  the  dye  we 
aptak  aTkf  aadd«ift.»  Anlttaw^itii 
alleged,  having  broke  one  of  theae  sbelLi  with 
his  teeth  upon  the  Mea-side,  and  derotired  one  of 
tiieee  fish,  all  around  his  mouth  and  throat  wera 
4Fai  fe^it  iHllt  aa  iM  a  adMV  thai  it  anrprlMd 

erery  body  thr^t  saw  it,  and  gave  birth  tf)  the 
desire  of  making  use  of  it.  "  Xbe  purple  of 
Oetolla " la  Africa,  and  that  of  Laoonia»  in 
Eorope,  were  in  gnat  catlaaation ; "  but  tha 
Tyrian  in  Asia  was  pr-  ff  rrfd  tn  idl  others  ;  and 
that  principally  wtiidi  was  twice  dipt,  called  far 

m  Rome  for  a  thousand  dmrik  that  la  Iva 


S  Tlla.  L  lx.Ci  9S. 

%  AHlHdi  hORllBit  ^laMttA  flMBUI 

5  Color  nimio  li'porc  ycrnans,  olMCuritas  nibena,  nl- 
grcdo  ssnfiiints  ngnantcm  diaoemii,  riominom  coospi- 
caom  telt,et  pnMtat  \nmir^  fMMrl  ne  dc  oonqjedu 

|»riTiciiiL«  po*iit  eirari.    Cassiott.  1.  \.    far.  T^.  2, 

6  ltua\  thcnoe  purjile  habit*  arc  called  In  Latin,  coru 
ehiliat«  vette*. 

7  Ailrt.de Hiit.Aaba.Lv. a li^  8na.Lix.c.«. 


htmdri'd  lirrci*.  The  lucrinvm  and  mvrex  nmrct 
ditfered  in  any  tLuig  liut  the  bignm  of  sh«iJ« 
and  tha  snHmtienaf  tkcna.  ThaaMtwrm 
fished  ISgr  goierally  in  the  open  sea;  whereat 
the  Imccinvm  was  t«k«>n  from  the  stones  and 
rocks  to  which  it  adhi-red.  I  shall  speak  here 
only  af  tha  twweaai,  and  ehaM  atntH  a  wnaP 
part  of  %vhat  I  find  upon  it,  in  theleawad  dli> 
sertation  of  Monsieur  Keaumur.  '* 

The  liquor  could  not  be  extracted  from  tha 
Wcetaioa,  without  employlnf  a  very  oonaidenble 
len^h  of  tinji'  for  thnt  purpose.  It  was  first 
neccaary  to  break  the  hard  shell  that  coTcred 
tbeaft.  Tfctp  ffrtil  tfim  hrelia  it  eninii  dielaniw 
from  it«  opening,  ar  tha  haad  af  tha  huemwm, 
the  broken  pieces  were  taken  awny.  A  small 
vain  than  appeared  to  use  the  expression  of  th« 
t  «r  frith  greater  propriety  of  speech,  a 
MTToir,  full  of  the  proper  liqnar  Ar 
dying  purple.  Thr^  rol<»ur  of  the  liquor  con- 
tained in  this  small  reservoir,  uuule  it  very  dia- 
tii«ahhablikM  »  dtlM uneh  Ihna the  M 
of  the  animaL  Aristotle  and  Iliny  say,  it  la 
white;  and  it  is  ind<><-d  inclining  to  white,  or 
j  between  wiiite  and  yeiiuw.   The  little  reservoir, 

•  tVn.  L  ix.  c.  30.  10JuLPDttux.LLa.dk 

I^CmMLL  Vac^l. 
It  VartHOtUbMtoetMH.  Ibr. 

RtAx.s  with  cietllHaBpalsiadr^L 
IS  Ncc  Ucoaium  mihl 

l^MBt  haaesta  parpursi  cBeniau  Ar* 

Nor  do  my  noble  client*'  wirm  with  ena 
Laconia'it  purple  fpin  for  me  to  wear. 

»4  PUn.  I.  ix.  c  36-39. 
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in  iriiidi  it  Is  canUinfiti,  b  not  «f  espial  bifnen 
tn  aD  Om  ImmiMf  H  Iwwwver,  ewwnly 
■boot  a  IJnei  tfw  twelfth  part  of  an  inch,  in 

breadth,  and  two  or  three  in  length.— It  wan 
thia  little  reservoir  the  ancienta  were  obliged  to 
lafce  fcwn  the  ftmria—,  fat  ^rihr  toff H  the 
.HqiMr  contained  in  it.  Thqr  were  under  the 
neci^sity  of  cutting  it  from  <?arh  fish,  which 
was  a  tefUooa  work,  at  leaat  with  regard  to 
wteft  it  Ud:  ftr  tlm  b  att  abov*  ft  large 
drop  of  liquor  in  each  reeenroir,  from  whence 
it  is  not  surprising  that  fine  purple  should  be 
of  so  high  a  price  amoogat  them.  Aristotle  and 
Pliny  say  Indeed,  tliat  they  did  nat  take  the 
pains  to  cut  these  little  Teasels  from  tiM  aaaUer 
fish  of  thin  kind  aeparately,  but  only  pounded 
them  in  mortars,  which  was  a  means  to  shorten 
the  wark  laiiihfaraWy.  VUravioa  aaame  aren 
to  give  this  as  the  general  preparation. '  It  is, 
however,  not  easy  to  conceive,  how  a  fine  purple 
colour  could  be  attained  by  this  mcuns.    1  he 

change  the  purple  colour,  when  heated  together, 
after  being  put  into  the  water.  For  tliat  sub- 
stance is  itself  of  a  brown,  greenish  colour, 
whiA,  na  dooU,  it  cemmnnirafad  ta  tha  water, 

and  must  very  much  have  chanrjed  t!ie  pnrjilr- 
colour;  the  quantity  of  it  being  exceedingly 
greater  than  that  of  tha  Ufoar. 

In  tta  pKpaMUaB  af  pnqJi^  fha  cnttfaig  out 
the  "mnll  re'iervoir  of  liquor  from  each  bvccinttm, 
not  the  whole  trouble.  All  those  small 
wan  afterwards  tlirown  into  a  great 
^pMnUtf  af  watar,  wlUch  waa  aet  over  a  slow 
fire  for  the  space  of  ten  himr^.  As  this  mixture 
was  left  so  long  upon  the  fire,  it  waa  impoaaible 
for  it  not  to  take  the  purple  eolanrt  it  took  it 
aaaeh  aaanar»  aa  I  am  well  oanvineed,  aaya  Mr. 
Reaumur,  by  a  great  number  of  eipei  imejit-!. 
But  it  waa  neceswry  to  separate  the  tieshy  parls» 
or  little  reaaela,  wherein  the  Uqoor  waa  can. 
tolnad;  which  couklnatlM  done  without  losing 
much  nf  t!ie  liquor,  except  by  making  thosM- 
fleshy  membranes  dissolve  in  hot  wateri  to  the 
tap  af  which  thay  roae  at  length  in  tconw  whUh 
^nm  taken  off  with  great  care.  This  was  one 
manner  in  which  the  ancients  made  the  purple 
dye;  that  was  not  entirely  lost,  as  is  believed, 
<r  at  laaat,  waa  diaeavmd  again  riiaut  fifty 
7aart<  ago  by  the  royal  society  of  England.  One 
upecies  of  tlie  Hhells  from  which  It  is  extracted, 
a  kind  of  buccinum,  is  common  on  the  coast  of 
thateenntry.  Tha abaervatiflaa  af  an  Engliah- 
man  upon  this  new  discovery,  were  printed  In 
the  i.>umalH  of  France  in  1686.  Another  buc- 
cinutHt  wiiich  gives  also  the  purple  dye,  and  is 


m  af 
the 


deacrihcd  by  FUny,  is 
et  Fallon.  The  greatest 
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shells  of  this  kind  arc  from  twelve  to  thirteen 
linea  (of  an  inch)  in  length,  and  from 
eight  hi  4kmator,  in  tha  tUckeat  part  mt,  i 
They  are  a  single  shell  furnfd  spirally,  likai 
of  a  garden  anaii,  but  somewhat  longer. 

In  tha  JawMl  ct  tha  Liamed  ihr  IflBS,  thn 
various  changm  af  edanr  thiangh  which  tha 
Imecinum't  liquor  posses  nre  described.  If  in* 
stead  of  taldng  ont  the  veaeei,  wiiich  rentaina  itp 
according  to  tha  atihad  af  tha 
making  tliair  fnpk^  that  renel  be  only 
and  the  liquor  preaaed  out  of  it,  the  linen  or 
other  stuAi  dtbar  of  ailk  or  wool,  that  imbiba 
thb  Ufwr,  wfll  appmr  only  of  a  yellawiA 
colour.  But  the  same  linao  ar  atnA^  expomA 
to  a  moderate  heat  of  the  sun,  Kuch  an  it  is  in 
summer  mornings,  in  a  few  hours  taite  very 
diifavMC  uitouia.  That  yaOaar  begini  at  Ank 
to  incline  a  little  to  tha  giani;  thence  it  b^ 
comes  of  a  lemon  rolour.  To  that  succeeds  a 
livelier  green,  which  changes  into  a  deep  green ; 
thiamahiatai  in  a  irMitadaar,  and  ailnrwaida 
fixes  in  a  very  fine  purple.  Thus  the^ie  linens 
or  stuffs,  from  their  firM  yi  lltivr,  proceed  to  a 
fine  purple  tlirough  all  the  various  degreea  of 

vatinns  nf  MonsieiU"  Reaumur  upon  tlM«se 
changes,  which  do  not  immediately  come  into 
my  ao^Mt.   It  amma  anipriaing,  that  AristoUe 

and  FUny,  in  'T**"T  ^  ^  pvpl* 

the  shells  or  several  countries  from  which  it  is 
extracted,  should  nat  aay  a  word  of  the  changes 
of  colour,  aa  wnrthy  of  rcaaarit,  thraagh  whkh 
the  dya  passes  befm«  it  attains  the  purplaw 

Perhaps  not  hriN-int:  suificiently  exainiju  d  these 
abells  themselves,  and  being  acquainted  with 
them  anly  from  aeeonnta  Uttla  exact,  they  maha 
no  mention  af  changes  which  di<l  n^-t  h.iji{M>n  in 
the  orfliiiary  preparation  of  purple;  for,  in  th.ir, 
the  liquor  being  mingled  in  caldrons  with  a 
grcatqaantltyaf 'watar,  It  tnraed  immadhrtaly 
re<l. 

Mr.  Reaumur,  in  the  %'oyage  he  made  in  the 
year  1710,  upon  the  coast  of  Pottou,  in  cun- 
ddaring  Aa  didia  called  bmeeimmt,  which  tha 
sea  in  it»  ebb  had  left  upt»n  the  slmre ;  he  funrid 
a  new  species  of  purple  dye,  which  he  did  nut 
search  after ;  and  which,  according  to  all  appear- 
ancca,  had  ncrer  been  known  to  tfw  ancient<s 
though  of  the  same  species  with  their  owti.  He 
observed  that  the  bucctaa  generally  thronged 
abant  certain  alanca,  and  arched  heape  af  aand 
in  such  great  quantities,  that  they  might  be 
tnken  up  there  by  handfuU,  thnuf^h  tli«])ers<»d 
and  aingie  every  where  else.    He  perceived  at 

were  covere<l  with  certain  grainx,  of  which  the 
form  resembled  that  of  a  small  oblong  U>wl. 
The  length  of  these  grains  waa  somewliat  mora 
than  three  lines,  (a  quarter  of  an  inch)  and  tltdr 

Una.  liiji 
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to  him  to  contain  a  whlt«  liquor,  inclining  to 
jclkrir.  He  prated  out  the  juice  of  ■ome  of 
them  vpan  bis  ndBe,  wUdi  at  flnt  wmwl  only 
a  little  soiled  with  it;  and  he  rnuM  pfrrt>ivf 
with  difficulty,  only  a  small  yellowiah  speck 
bere  and  there  in  the  apot.  Tba  dUkxmt  t^etU 
iriiiek  ilnuilaa  Ma  attthw,  maim  Mm  fctyt 

what  lie  hnrl  dnnf,  nn(\  hi-  thought  no  fnrthw  of 
it,  till  casting  his  eyes  by  accident  upon  the  same 
raffla^  alwat  a  fiiarter  of  an  hour  after,  1m  was 
•tmck  with  an  agreeable  aarpriee^  to  see  a  fine 
pnrplp  colour  on  the  places  where  the  c'^ii"-- 
had  been  squeezed.  This  adventure  occasioned 
aumy  experiments,  wMdi  glva  m  waadarftd 
pleaemne  In  the  relatloo,  and  show  what  great 
advnntafe  it  is  to  a  nation  to  produce  men  of  a 
peculiar  genini,  born  with  a  tarte  and  natural 
dbporition fbrnaking  happy  dbeoveriea  in  the 
works  of  natim* 

Mr.  Ileaumor  remarks,  that  the  liquor  was 
extracted  from  these  grains,  which  he  calls  the 
9gg%  of  pttrpUiy  in  an  infinltdy  man  eommodious 
numner,  than  that  practtMd  by  the  ancients  for 
the  liquor  of  the  bvcrinum.  For  ther»*  was 
nothing  more  to  do,  after  having  gathered  tUe»e 
cgga,  dMm  to  haw  them  well  washed  in  the  sea- 
water,  to  take  off  ni«  murh  as  possible  the  filth, 
which  might  change  the  purple  colour  by  mixing 
with  it ;  there  was,  I  aayf  nothing  more  to  do 
to  pot  them  intoeleui  dotha.  Tlie  Uqaor 
then  pressed  otif,  by  twistinp  the  rmU  of 
thew  cloths  different  ways,  in  the  same  niaauer 
almost  that  the  juice  ia  presaed  oat  of  gooseberries 
to  mdM  yxtf.  And  to  abridge  tMa  ttonble 
still  roort',  sinidl  presses  might  Iw  used,  which 
would  immediately  press  out  all  the  liquor. 
We  have  seen  before,  bow  much  time  and  pains 
were  noomwifj  tar  txtrmMag  the  Uqaor  from 
tfie  buceina. 

The  coccus  or  cocatm  supplied  the  ancients 
with  the  fine  colour  and  dye  we  call  aoarlet, 
wMflh,  In  aome  mMaon,  disputed  beauty  and 
splendour  with  purple.*  Qtiintilirm  joins  tlieui 
together,  where  he  complains  that  the  parents 
of  his  times  drtmad  ^hdr  eMldnn,  frwn  thdr 
cradlea.  In  scarictand  purple,  and  inspired  them, 
in  thnt  early  age,  with  a  taste  for  luxury  and 
magnificence.  '  Scarlet,  according  to  Pliny,  * 
Ban  with 
dattito 


C  riin.  1.  ixii.  c.  " 
S  Quid  iwn  adultus  concupiKcet,  qui  in  putpuri«  rcpU  ? 
indnm  prima  vett>a  exprimit,  et  jam  «««*fTiffi  iiHtW^jt, 
meoncbylitun  pouit —  QmintH.  L 1.  c.  1. 
♦  TVumlpins  Gallia  hcrbm  Tyrium  atque  coiichyUum 
tingi(,  ivmnf-..ju<.'  alio*  colore*.    Xec  qucrit  in  proAindit 
aturicet— ut  iovcniat  per  qood  matrana  aduteo  pla- 

blnilowaatpit. 


MERGE.  W 
cause  it  was  not  Deceawy.to  hazard  life  in  at- 
taining it. 

Scarlet  la  generally  believed  the  seed  of  a  tree, 
of  the  holm-tree  kind.  It  ha-s  l)een  discovered 
to  be  a  small  round  excrescence,  red,  and  of  the 
bigneesof  a  pea,  which  growe  uponthe  learea  of 
a  Uttk  shrub  of  the  holm  apedee,  called  ilex  acu~ 
katn  coccujlnnfhj'  rn,  Thi«i  exrrescenre  ia  caused 
by  the  bite  of  an  iiwect,  v*  Ijiii  U  lays  its  eggs  in  it. 
The  ArmMana  term  thIagninAsnaet;  tho  Lat- 
ins, coccHS  and  vtrmieulua ;  from  whence  the 
words  rermiliofi,  and  rusculum  or  qvisquiUutUf 
are  derived.  A  great  quantity  of  it  is  gathered 
in  Provence  and  Languedoc  The  water  of  tha 
Gobelin's  river  is  proper  for  dying  s<  arlet. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  scarlet.  The  scarkt 
of  France  or  of  the  Gobelins,  which  ia  made  of 
the  grain  I  Mm  mentioned ;  and  Uie  scarlet  of 
Holland,  which  derives  itself  from  cochineaL 
Tliis  is  a  dnig  that  comes  from  the  East  Indies. 
Authors  do  not  agree  upon  the  nntuie  af  eoeU- 
neaL  Soma  hcllava  it  n  Mnd  af  wonn,  and 
others,  tliat  it  is  only  the  wed  of  a  tree.  The 
first  kind  is  seldom  used  since  the  discovery  of 
codiineal,  which  produeea  a  mndt  more  beanit 
fill  and  lively  aearlek  Ann  Ifam  of  the  kermes^ 
which  is  deeper,  and  comes  nearer  to  tbe  R<inian 
purple.  It  has,  however,  one  advantage  of  the 
cocMneal-aGwleC,  wMeh  le,  that  it  doea  nat 
change  colour  when  wet  falls  uimu  it,  &h  the 
other  dM%  wMdl  tuna  UacUah  immediately 
after. 

SECT.  IX. 

0/  SiOtn  St^Jf$. 

SQk,  aa  Monsieur  Mahndal  observes  in  the 
(lisaertation  he  has  ifiven  us  on  this  subject,*  of 
which  1  shall  make  great  use  in  this  place;  silk, 
I  say,  ie  one  of  tiiatbingB  made  nM«fiigr  many 
ages  almost  throughout  all  A  sin,  iu  Africa,  and 
many  parts  of  Europe,  without  people's  know- 
ing what  it  was;  whether  it  was  that  the  pe»- 
pH  •numgat  whom  it  gnew,  g«ve  atrangmUttia 
aocam  to  them  ;  or  that  jealous  of  an  advantago 
peculiar  to  themiwlves,  they  apprehended  being 
deprived  of  it  by  foreigners,  ia  uncertain.  It 
waa  nndanfetedly  flvm  the  dUBculty  of  being  in- 
formed of  the  origin  of  this  pre<'ious  threail,  that 
no  many  singtUar  opinions  arose  among  the  moat 
ancient  authors  respecting  it. 

To  Jndga  ef  it  all0  the  manner  Herodotus 
has  donirribed  it,  viz.  as  a  kind  of  wool  much 
subtler  and  more  beautiful  than  the  ordinary 
kind,  and  which,  he  says,  waa  the  gvowth  «f  n 
tree  in  the  Indfaib  (tfie  most  remote  country 
liiiuwalij  Uie  mrtiiin  people  of  hiatinue  totlie 


ef  tha  Aeataqrof  hMripttoai^  veL  «• 
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cMtward)  iwma  the  tnt  ide*  Clicy  had  of  ailk. ' 

into  that  country  to  make  dtooorcrtca,  seeing 
only  thf  bas:^  of  th^  silk  wormn  hanei^lne  from 
the  trrea  in  a  tdimate  where  those  ituectn  bret^d, 
ftadaiMNitka  kra^uid  artitfy  mmi  tfca 
brauch«%  rfunld  talv  tboM  kagi  Av  luft  of 
wool. 

It  is  likely  that  Theophra^tus,  upon  the  rela- 
te of  tee  fltekoi  ftnma,  might  «Merfv» 

thrsp  a  real  Kpocies  of  trees,  and  rank  them  in  a 
partirular  class,  which  he  CTiumerate*,  of  trees 
bearing  wooL  There  ia  good  reason  to  beUere 
IfbiDartheMae 


OP  COMMERCE. 

its  bag,  wlMre  it  takes  the  form  of  a  kind  at 


VeOsfafue  ut  folik  d^ectaot  tenuis  Sera. 

te»LlL.«iia. 

« 

As  Indial  sons 


Arisiotlf,  th(»iigh  the  moat  aiident  of  the  na^ 
tonUals,  bus  given  »  dewrlirtiMi  at  an  liuect 
thai  comes  nearest  the  dlk  wend.  *  It  It  where 

be  Rjifaks  rif  tht'  different  speclps  of  the  caterpil- 
lar, that  he  describes  one  which  comes  from  an 
wm,  to  whieh  he  doet  not  ghre  llie 
I  of  ^iiu&l,  till  it  has  drat  itself  vp  hi  ocod 
or  ha^,  from  wheiicr,  hf  says  it  <on»^  out  a 
botterdj  ;  it  passes  through  these  several  changes, 
ooeeHInf  to  him.  In  six  months.  About  fimr 
hundfpil  ycura  after  Aristotle,  Pliny,  to  whom 
that  philosopher's  history  of  aiiitnnN  was  per- 
fectly known,  has  repeated  tlie  saiue  tact  UterHlly 
in  hie  own.'  He  places  also,  under  the  name 
bonhjX,  not  onljr  this  species  of  worm,  which, 
as  some  report,  pi'oduced  the  silk  of  Cm ;  hnt 
several  other  caterpillars  found  in  the  same 
Uond,  and  which  he  sappoeea  to  form  there  the 
code  or  bags,  from  which,  he  sa}'8,  the  women 
of  the  country  spin  silk,  and  make  stuffs  of  great 
finenees  and  beauty.  I'aunanias,  who  wrote 
lene  yem  after  Vtinj,  infoma  oa,  that  Hhh 
worm  was  of  Imlian  extraction,  and  that  the 
Greeks  railed  it  iVjisj,  from  whence  it  derived 
the  name  of  JUtres,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indies, 
;  whoni^  wo  are  ainoa  eonvinfled,  Ihia  In- 
I  first  found.  * 
The  worm,  which  produces  sUk,  is  an  insect 
•till  Ivks  wonderlul  for  the  precious  matter  it 
aappUaa  ftr  the  naUnf  of  different  stull^  than 
for  the  various  forms  it  teik<  n,  either  before  or 
after  itx  having  wrapt  iUelf  up  iu  the  rich  bag, 
or  cod,  it  spins  for  itself.  From  the  grain  or 
«n  it  leat  te|  it  baaMMa  o  wormof  oonaiderable 
size,  and  of  a  white  colour,  im  lining  to  yellow. 
When  it  i»  grown  large,  it  encloses  itself  within 


1  HcrDd.I.iU.e.  HM. 
8  Aritt.  L  V.  Hut.  Anim.  G.  19. 
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tion.    It  eomco  to  life  again  to  take  tlie : 

a  butterflv,  nftfr  bavin?  made  itself  nn  opening 
through  iLb  tomb  of  silk.     At  laai,  dying  in 

laattti^  te  TtafM  itadft  bjrtlM  agr  or  aaii  it 

learea,  a  new  life,  which  the  fine  weather  and 
the  heat  uf  the  summer  are  to  assist  it  to  rcsnmo. 
Iu  the  tirst  Tolame  uf  tlie  Sp^ttde  d*  la  JHfa- 

exact  description  of  these  various  changes. 

It  ia  from  thii>  bag  or  cod,  into  which  tiM 
worm  ahats  itaeli;  that  the  diffennt  Idoda 


only  fur  the  luxury  and  macnifirenre  of  the  i 
but  the  subsistence  of  the  poor,  who  spin, 
ami  work  them.  Each  hug  or  eod  b 
aentafan  mere  than  nino  hanired  feet  of  thread  ; 
and  this  thread  is  double,  and  glued  together 
throoghoQt  its  whole  leogtli,  which  in 
qoeooe  aaMHmla  to 
How  wonderful  it  Is,  teootaf  ni 
slight  and  fine,  as  almost  to  escape  tlM  eye,  stoCi 
should  1m  composed  of  each  strength  and  dura- 
tion,aa  tiwaa  aadaar  aUh!  But  what  hatn^ 
heanty,  and  delicacy,  are  there  in  ttaaejinft  i  It 

is  not  snrj>ri--i nr,  th:tt  the  cniumeree  of  the  an- 
cients coa»isted  considerably  in  them,  and  that, 
as  they  w«ra  wy  acaioa  in  tiioaa 
price  ran  ilfinading  lllglk  Vopiscus 
that  the  emperor  .^nrelian,  for  that  re«iH*n.  r». 
fused  the  empress  hia  wife  an  iiahit  ol  wlk, 
whieh  ahe  ewnvdy  aaHeiiad  Uaa  ta  glva  hart 
and  that  he  said  to  har>  **  the  gods  forbid  tlwt  I 
should  purchane  silk  at  the  price  of  its  weight  la 
gold ;  *  for  the  price  of  a  pound  of  aiilt  was  at 
that  tfana  n  paond  of  gald. 

It  wia  not  till  very  hit%  te  the  nasof  rfic 
was  know!>  and  became  common  in  Europe. 
The  historian  Procopius  dates  the  era  of  it  about 
thomiddtoof  the  flAh  eentnry,  anier  thooao. 
peror  Justinian. '  He  gives  the  honour  of  tiiie 
discovery  to  two  monks,  who,  »oon  aft«*  their 
arrival  at  Constantinople  from  the  Indies,  heard, 

soUcitons  about  depriving  the  Persians  of  tlMir 
silk  trade  with  the  Ilonians.  They  found  tneaTis 
to  be  presented  to  iiim,  and  proposed  a  shorter 
way  to  depiire  ikt  IVeiane  of  the*  trad^  than 
that  of  a  commerce  with  the  Ethiopians,  whfa^h 
he  had  thoughts  of  setting  on  foot ;  and  this 
was  by  teaching  the  liomaus  the  art  of  making 
silloi  for  thamaelvaa.   The  emperor. 


S  Vestem 
buit,  neqoc 

Kua  is-tcr.'t,  vit  iinii  o  pallio  blattco  Scriro  utrretur,  IDe 
AMt  Ut  mtroJU*  pnuentur.  I Jbra  enha  aur. 
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bj  th«  aceoont  tkey  gsT*  bim  of  tht  posjiibility  | 
of  Uie  means,  tent  ibem  back  to  Serindu  (the 
city  where  th*y  had  resided)  to  get  the  egrgs  of 
the  iiiitecta,  which  they  tuhl  him  could  uot  be 
brought  alive,  Thosi-  monks,  after  their  second 
TO>-age,  returning  to  ConsUntinoplc,  hatched 
the  eggs  they  had  brought  from  Serindu,  In 
warm  dung.  When  the  worms  cAme  out  of 
them,  they  fetl  them  with  whitu  mulberry  leJives, 
and  demonstrated  by  the  succesu  of  that  experi- 
ment all  the  mechanism  of  silk,  in  which  the 
emperor  had  desired  to  he  informed.  From  that 
time  the  ui-c  of  silk  spread  by  degrees  into  seve- 
ral parts  of  Europe.  Manufactures  of  it  were 
sot  up  at  AiIh'Iw,  Thebes,  aad  Corinth.  It  was 
not  till  about  1130,  that  Roger,  king  of  Sicily, 
established  one  at  Palermo.  It  was  at  that  time, 
and  in  this  island  and  Calabria,  that  workmen 
in  silk  were  first  seen,  who  were  part  of  the 
booty  that  prince  brought  I'rom  the  cities  of 
Greece  I  have  mentioned,  %vhich  he  conquered 
in  his  expedition  to  the  lioly  Land.  In  fine, 
the  rest  of  Italy  and  Spain  having  learned  of 
th«  Sicilians  and  Calabrians  to  breed  the  worms, 
and  to  spin  and  work  their  silk,  the  stufi's  made 
of  it  began  to  be  manufactured  in  Fnince,  esx>e- 
cially  in  the  south  i»arts  of  Uut  kingdom,  where 
mulberry  trees  were  raised  with  most  ease. 
Louis  XI.,  In  1470,  established  silk  manufuc- 
turcs  at  Tours.  The  first  workmen  employed 
in  them  were  brought  from  Genoa,  Venice,  Flo- 
rence, and  even  from  Greece.  Works  of  silk 
were,  however,  so  scarce  even  at  court,  tliat 
Henry  II.  was  the  fir^it  prince  that  wore  silk 
■tockingv,which  hedid at  the  uuptialsof  histdstcr. 

These  insects  are  now  become  very  common, 
but  do  not  cease  to  be  one  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing wonders  of  nature.  Have  the  most  skilful 
artifit-en  been  able  hitherto  to  imitate  the  curi- 
ous work  of  the  silk  worm  ?  Have  they  found 
the  secret  to  form  so  fine,  so  strong,  so  even,  so 
shining,  and  so  extended  a  thread  ?  Have  they  a 
more  valuable  substance  for  the  fabric  of  the 
richest  stuffs  ?  Do  they  know  in  what  manner 
this  worm  converts  the  juice  of  a  leaf  into  threads 
of  gold  ?  Can  they  give  a  reamn  why  a  matter, 
liquid  before  the  air  comes  to  it,  should  condense 
and  extend  to  infinitude  afterwjvrds?  Can  we 
explain  how  tlus  worm  comes  to  have  sense  to 
form  itself  a  retreat  for  the  winter,  within  the 
innumerable  folds  of  the  silk,  of  which  itself  is 
the  principal ;  and  to  expect,  in  that  rich  tomb, 
a  kind  of  resurrection,  which  supplies  It  with 
the  wings  its  fii-st  birth  had  not  given  It?  These 
are  the  reflections  made  by  the  author  of  the 
new  commentary  upon  Job,  upon  account  of 
thev*  wonls  :  Quia  poiuit  in  Hcntil/us  tnjnentiam  9 
♦*  Who  hath  given  wisdom  to  «-ertain  animals, 
that  have  the  iudustrj-  to  spin  ?"^ 


CONCLUSION. 


From  what  has  been  said  hitherto,  we  may 
conclude  commerce  one  of  the  parts  of  govern- 
ment, capable  of  contributing  the  most  to  the 
riches  and  plenty  of  a  state ;  and  therefore  that 
it  merits  the  particular  attention  of  princes  and 
their  ministers.  It  dues  not  appear,  indeed, 
that  the  Romans  set  any  ^-alue  upon  it.  Daz- 
zled with  the  glory  of  arms,  they  would  have 
believed  it  a  disgrace  to  them,  to  have  applied 
their  cares  to  the  interest  of  trade,  and  in  some 
measure  to  liave  become  merchants ;  they,  who 
believed  themselves  intended  by  fate  to  govern 
mankind,  and  were  solely  intent  up<in  the  con- 
quest of  the  universe.  Neither  does  it  seem  pos- 
sible, that  the  spirit  of  conquest,  and  the  spirit 
of  commerce,  should  not  mutually  exclude  each 
other  in  the  same  nation.  The  one  neeeasarlly 
introduces  tumult,  disorder,  and  desolation,  and 
carries  trouble  and  confusion  along  with  it  into 
all  places :  the  other,  on  the  contrary-,  breathes 
nothing  but  peace  and  tranquillity.  I  shall  not 
examine  in  this  place,  whether  the  averaion  of 
the  IU>mans  for  commerce  were  founded  in  rea- 
son ;  or  if  a  people,  solely  devoted  to  war,  are 
thereby  the  happier.  I  only  say,  that  a  kin^ 
who  truly  loves  his  subjects,  and  endeavours  to 
plant  abundance  in  his  dominions,  will  spare  no 
pains  to  make  traffic  Hourish  and  succeed  in 
them  without  tlifficolty.  It  has  been  often  said, 
and  it  Is  a  maxim  generally  received,  that  com- 
merce demands  only  liberty  and  protection: 
liberty  within  wise  re«jtrlctions,  in  not  tying 
down  such  as  exercise  it  to  the  obser>-ance  of  in- 
convenient, burdensome,  and  frequently  useless 
regulations;  protection,  in  granting  them  all 
the  supports  they  have  occasion  for.  We  have 
seen  the  i-ast  expenses  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
was  at,  in  making  commerce  flourish  in  Egypt; 
and  how  much  glorj*  the  success  of  bis  mea> 
sures  acquired  him.  \n  intelligent  and  well 
inclined  prince,  will  intermeddle  only  in  com- 
merce, to  banish  fraud  and  bad  arts  from  it  by 
severity,  and  will  leave  all  the  profits  to  his  sub- 
jects, who  have  the  trouble  of  it;  well  con- 
vinced, that  he  shall  find  sufficient  advantages 
from  it,  by  the  great  riches  it  will  bring  into  his 
dominions. 

I  am  sensible  that  commerce  has  its  inconve- 
niences and  dangers.  Gold,  silver,  diamonds, 
pearls,  rich  stuffs,  In  which  it  consists  in  a  great 
measure,  contribute  to  support  an  infinity  of 
pernicious  arts  which  tend  only  to  enervate  and 
corrupt  a  pe«iple'»  manners.  It  were  to  be  de- 
sinil,  that  the  commerce  mi^iht  b--  removed  from 
a  Christian  mition,  which  regards  only  such 


eordinv  to  the  Hebrew,  of  tW  D6th  verse  of  the  :»tli 
fUspterot  Job}  which  In  the  Enghiih  version  ta  onlf 
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tkiu^  as  promote  luxury,  vanity,  efieuiUia4:y,  14  no  nnnon  for  abotiahhig  oaes,  which  are  uot 

umjUB^mytmrn.        thteb  iMpowlhto.  As  M  In  thdr  own  mAw.    Tkb  aMhi  wS 

long  H9  bad  desire  shall  huve  dotninion  over  have  it<4  weight,  with  rp^rd  to  all  the MiMMt  I 

munkind,  all  thiiifiy  eveu  the  best,  vnll  be  abused  ahali  treat  of  ia  the  lefoel  of  thto  wwk 
by  them.   Tfci>  ^me  merite  condemnatiop,  but 


SUPPLEMENT  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


•Ttewlf^in.Jir ogres'*,  and  variuus  fatM  of  OOB- 
Bfln^Udiflereat  epochs  and  in  different  dUmes, 
from  the  earileet  period  to  the  pment  day,  tana 

n  rrnwt  t  KtrriHivf?  and  interenting  subject  in  the 
history  ut°  man.  The  changes  which  it  has  pro- 
duced in  the  character  and  condition  of  the  vari- 
■oua  natioos  who  hare  eucceesively  pumu^  it, 
•nd  tiie  beoeflte  which  it  Ins  eonftrred  on  so 
mnny  portions  of  the  hMmnn  rarr,  prraont  a  wide 
urifl  aiu|«l«  theme  tor  tlie  philosoj^ber,  ftie  statt^ 
in:iii,  aud  the  historian.  It  \s  uur  intvotioii 
therefore  to  Kive  an  outline  of  tlie  lustorv  of 
eommerce  and  navigation  (for  they  are  Doth 
so  intimately  conncrted  tliat  they  cannot  well 
be  treated  ot"  wpamtfly.)  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod down  to  till'  xiiiie  of  I'tt>liiii\ .  It  is  tiie 
more  uecejwary  to  uttiMU|)t  sumt'thing  of  this 
kind,  as  Kollin,  although  hi'  dilates  at  COnaider- 
aUe  length  on  the  articles  of  aueieat  eeauBeroe, 
doee  not  give  us  any  thing  Ulce  a  eomprelienslve 
■ketch  oiitM  m  i^in  and  prof;rc!k». 

From  the  buuk  uf  Gt>nc:ii8  it  is  evident,  that 
aonunerce  was  understood  and  pvaettoed  in  the 
flf  Abraham,  and  it  would  afpMr  ftmntJM 
fcoak  of  Job,  that  both  internal  and  maritime 
oommercu  were  k«iown  at  a  very  parly  pi-rioJ  in 
Arabia  and  the  neighbouring^  cuuntri»-!«,  and  that 
the  former,  as  at  the  present  day,  was  conducted 
Itj  caraTane.  In  ehapi.  fU  19.  Jolii  whom  tha 
heet  antharitlea  allow  to  liafe  keen  oeoCeim- 
porniy  witli  Jnrob,  mentions  the  companies 
(curaviuw)  ot"  Slu  li*.  and  the  troops  of  Tema, 
wliich,  like  t)iiisi-  ol  t!u'  I><)iinaeIilos,  caiTied  on 
commerce  with  Egypt  and  Canaan.  In  tliat 
chapter  he  compares  hbi  friends  to  those  deceit- 
ful broolcs  whii'h  overflow  their  hanks  on  i\  surl- 
den  in  the  rainy  iicason,  but  which  in  ilic  dry 
and  sultr}'  season,  wlieu  they  an-  iimst  nci  ili  d, 
fall  suddenly,  and  alford  no  water,  and  thus  dis- 
appoint the  weary  and  tliirsty  travdlers,  who, 
Joomeylng  through  the  parched  desert,  and 
turning  thither  for  refreshment,  go  awny  ron- 
f(Knid<ii  and  ashaminl.  "  'I  lie  ti<in|i-,  of  Tnna 
looked,  the  companies  of  Sheba  w.-iitcd  tor  them  : 
they  were  eonfounded  iMcause  they  had  hoped ; 
they  came  tliither.  and  were  ashamed."  '1  Uese 
deceitfiil  brooks  lay  just  in  the  line  of  road 
whicli  the  modern  t-uravans  taku  in  jjuin^'  from 
IVIecca  to  Damascus,  or  Cairo.  In  rhap.  ix. 
86.  vessels,  which  imply  commerce,  arc  mcn- 
ti<med.  "  My  days,"  says  the  patient  and  auf- 
ftrlnf  patriarch,  •*  are  passed  awar  as  the  swift 
Khii*rt."  or  "  s'lips  of  drviiT,"  as  in  tiir  maixin  o( 
our  hibles.  This,  though  a  very  i>eautii'ul  poet> 
ieal  taig^v  ia  not  tha  exact  mms^ng  ar  the 


ordinal,  according  to  tha  varf  laarwaj  Albert 
Scholtens,  who.  In  his  iiwiiiilHf  an  iohy 
tnuudaiee  the  phrase,  «« fitdps  id  tmm,  ar  af 

the  papjTtH  ;"  that  U,  liijht  veajwls  cx)n8tructed 
of  rushes,  such  as  were  u»-d  in  sailing  up  and 
down  the  Nile^  and  other  great  rivers  and  ama 
of  the  sea.  Theaa  ware  parhapa  tiw  aailkaK 
ships  of  anti4|uity..^4lwirit  mdeatteaafta  af  tka 
human  ru(  I' .ii  n  iviijatiun.  Another  Instanre  of 
the  early  exisicm  c  ot  im.h  itirar  romratTLe  is 
given  in  "chap,  xxvili.  4.  w  iic;-.-  Jdli  uivps  an 
account  of  the  darinf  aairlt  and  iagonuity  of 
men,  how  they  croas  ua  kmd  rhaira  and  anaa 
of  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  commerre,  where 
there  is  no  path  for  the  foot  of  man,  wht^re  ih'-y 
Icvsi  II  ((>  tbt'  MU^it,  and  are  trssit-ri  uyKui  tha 
waves.  Tho  literal  renderiiur  of  the  ith  verse, 
according  to  tlie  learned  w.  Petire,  in  his 
Critical  Dissertation  on  this  Terv  ancient 
book,  is  the  following:—"  The  flood  interrtipts 
from  tlie  jh'ui>1>  'the  stranger  peojilt)  forgottm 
of  the  foot,  they  appear  less  than  men,  titxw 
are  toaaad."  Tha  ward  Nahal,  here  rendered 
flood,  means  t^  aarvmr  ana  of  the  aaa,  which, 
dividing  naHona  from  each  other.  Interrupts 
thi'ir  comnri'/rce,  and  which  cannot  be  sur- 
mounted but  by  the  aid  of  navigation,  aud  the 
spirit  of  the  intrepid  mariner  who  boldly  ven- 
tures to  cmoa  it.  TlUa  la  eminently  deacripthra 
of  the  strait  of  Bah-aUMand^  widdi  is  hnt  a 
few  leajcncs  across,  and  separataa  Alwn«''ini:i  trom 
.Arabia  I'elix,  the  very  country  in  wiuch  lay  lbs 
Ophir  mentioned  in  the  chapter. 

We  have  also  the  arttdea  of  wxr 
pressly  deaerilted  in  the  same  ciMptar  of  Aa 
Hninn  lidok,  as  silver,  g(dd,  iron,  bruss,  ^copperj, 
^a}»pllireH,  onyxcis,  topazes,  rubies,  pearls,  coral, 
and  crystal.  'I'iieao  particulars  imply  a  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  mining,  and  the  practice  of 
navigation.  The  mineral  and  mciallie  snb- 
stances  are  desrribed  as  lyin?  "ctmrealcd  in  the 
dark  caverns  of  the  earth,  when-  lii;lit  and  durk- 
nesM  meet,  where  the  lion's  foot  li  uh  not  trod, 
nor  the  piercing  eye  of  tho  vulture  hath  reached,* 
OS  being  extracted  thence  by  persevering  bihour 
and  skill,  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  wrnllh.  There 
is  no  diffirultA-  in  this  description  I'espectini;  the 
particular  miaiTals  and  metals,  and  the  precious 
stone  rallied  the  sappbire.  But  the  exact  sig- 
nification of  the  Hebrew  words  rendered  coru, 
crystal,  onyx,  ruby,  topaz,  and  pearl,  is  still 
much  contested  amongst  the  learned.  The 
plural  word  jininim,  there  rendered  jn-ail^, 
refers,  according  to  Brucc^  to  that  mcies  called 
tha  red  paail,  tha  fhmm  of  tka  Graak^  and 
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mentioned  by  Straho,  iEUan,  Theophra<«tus,  and 
Pliny.  Bruce  also  suys  that  our  translators  have 
erred  In  trunslatiug  fxninim  by  rubiea  iu  the 
«nd  of  the  I8th  verse,  aa  that  word  ulwayn 
aiirnifies  pearU.  Though  Pliny  makes  the  ex- 
cellence of  pearls  to  consist  in  their  whiteness, 
vet  it  is  virell  known  that  thoM  of  a  yellow 
hue  arc  most  etiteeoied  in  India  at  this  very  day, 
OS  the  pcHinim^  or  red  pearls,  were  in  the  days  of 
Solomon.  There  are  three  kpecies  of  shelf-fish 
which  contain  as  many  kinds  of  pearls,  and 
which  are  fishcil  for  in  the  lied  Sen.  The  first  is 
n  muscle  of  the  ran*st  kind,  which  cuntiiins  pearls 
ofgTi-at  lustre  and  beauty,  but  seldom  of  a  clear 
or  white  water.  The  becond  contains  the  red 
pearl  of  Job  and  Solomon,  and  the  third  the 
white  pearl,  most  esteemed  by  Pliny,  above 
mentioned.  It  is  clear  from  the  Syth  chapter 
of  Job,  that  a  poarl  fishery  luid  been  in  his 
time  established  in  the  Kcd  Sea,  as  also  a  coral 
fishery. 

The  Ophir  of  Job  is  clearly  in  Arabia  Felix; 
but  In  what  particular  district  of  that  extensive 
region  it  is  impossible  to  detei-mine.  It  is,  how- 
ever, supposed  to  b«  one  of  the  mount^iins  of 
Yemen,  the  particular  tract  of  Arabia  Felix  poo- 
ansed  by  the  sons  of  Joktan,  where  mines  of 

Kid  were  formerly  wrought,  and  is  differi'nt 
am  the  Ophir  of  Solomon,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  show  in  a  little.  Though  Niebuhr 
denies  that  Arabia  Felix  contains  mines  of  gold 
and  silver,  yet  the  positive  and  unanimous  tes- 
tim<my  of  the  ancients  corroborates  the  state- 
ments of  the  book  of  Job,  and  %vill  not  permit 
«s  to  doubt  the  wealth  of  ancient  Anibia.  The 
onyx  of  Job  is  still  found  in  Yemen.  According 
to  Agntharchides  and'Strabo,  the  gold  of  .\rabia 
Felix  (Yemen)  was  found  in  such  plenty  as  to 
«xc«ed  belief.  The  Aliliei  and  Cassanito-,  in 
the  south  of  Yemen,  hud  such  abundance  of  gold 
amongst  them,  that  they  would  give  double  the 
weight  of  that  metal  for  iron  ;  triple  its  weight 
for  brass ;  and  ten  times  Its  weight  for  silver.  In 
dicuing  the  earth,  they  found  some  pieces  of  virgin 
gold  as  large  as  olive  stones,  others  still  lu.rger, 
and  lastly,  others  as  large  as  walnuts.  Ilcnco  it 
come  to  pass  that  all  the  furniture  of  their  houses, 
their  be<ls,  chairs,  cups,  and  vessels  of  all  kinds, 
consisted  of  gold  and  silver.  Hence  the  phrase 
jewels  of  gold,  in  the  29th  chapter  of  Job,  is  ren- 
dered in  the  marginal  reading  of  our  Bibles,  •*  ves- 
sels of  gold."  Contiguous  to  these  tribes,  were 
the  Dedebne  or  Deboe,  through  whose  country 
passed  a  stream,  so  abounding  with  small  pieces 
of  gold,  that  the  mud  at  its  mouth  seemed  to 
consist  wholly  of  that  metal.  Diodiirus  relates 
that  this  gold  was  of  so  bright  and  glorious  a 
colour,  that  it  added  an  exceeding  lustre  and 
beauty  to  the  most  valuable  gems  set  in  it.  '*  In 
short,"  says  he,  "  Arabia  Felix  (Yemen)  was 
so  immeuM-Iy  rich,  that  all  the  treasures  of 
the  world  seemed  to  centre  here,  all  the  com- 
modities of  Kurope  and  Asia  being  brought 
thitber,  as  to  an  universal  mart."  It  Is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  truth  of  the  narrative  of  the  bo<)k 
of  Job,  and  the  accounts  of  the  ancients  before- 
mentioned,  respecting  the  mineral  wealth  of 
Arabia  in  ancient  times,  that  gold  is  not  now 
found  in  Yemen,  bi*rause  the  gold  mines  of  that 
country  were  in  all  proimbllity  the  first  that 
were  wrought  in  the  world  by  the  labour  and 
ingenuitr  of  man,  and  h.iTe  been  long  since 
completely  exhausted,  even  probably  long  before 
the  lime  of  Strabo. 

The  topaz  of  Ethiopia  seems  to  be  that  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  which  was  found  in  that  island 


of  the  Red  Sea  called  Chilis  or  Chutis,  where, 

according  to  hiui,  the  best  topazes  were  obtained. 
It  must  bo  observed,  that  the  Ltliiopia  of  Job 
was  not  the  African  country  so  called,  but 
Arabia,  and  the  reiU  name  is  expressed  on 
the  margin  of  our  Bibles  by  the  word  CutJt , 
which  word  should  hare  beco  retained  in  the 
textual  reading,  as  most  readers  are  apt  to 
associate  Ethiopia  with  the  country  so  called 
above  Egynt.  It  may  be  also  observed,  tlutt  the 
Chutis  of  Pliny  is  just  a  corruption  of  the  word 
Cush,  which  in  Clialduic  is  called  Culh  or 
Cutha,  by  changing  the  Hebrew  ScJiin  into 
T/uni,  The  Ilel  brews  and  all  the  orientals  da> 
nominated  the  jM*ople  who  inhabited  the  Arabian 
and  African  sides  of  the  Red  Sea,  Cushini  or 
Cuthim,  Cushitcs  or  Cuthites,  which  proves  that 
in  very  early  times  the  discendauts  of  Cush  the 
son  of  Hum  were  the  ruling  people  in  Arabia. 
In  fact,  tlie  inhabitants  of  that  extensive  penin- 
sula were  a  mixed  race  of  Cusliites,  Joktanites, 
Ishmaelites,  the  descendants  of  Keturah,  and 
the  jirogeny  of  Lot  ami  Esau. 

Next  in  antiquity  to  the  era  of  Job,  and  the 
earliest  in  the  records  of  profane  history,  is  the 
era  of  the  Phenicians.  Whether  these  noted 
navigators  and  mercantile  adventurers  were  tho 
descendiints  of  Cush  or  Caniuin  it  is  impossible 
to  determine.  The  general  opinion  is  in  favour 
of  tho  latter  supposition.  I  rather  incline  to  the 
former,  and  thmk  that  they  were  a  band  of 
adventurers  from  the  Persian  Uulf  and  tlie 
Erythncan  Sea,  who  came  and  mettled  on  the 
maritime  coast  of  Syria,  which  from  them  ob- 
tained, at  a  very  eorl^  p4>rio<l,  the  name  of 
Phenicio,  and  who  mingled  themselves  with 
the  aboriginal  natives,  the  descendants  of  Can- 
aan, and  thus  became  confounded  with  thu 
Cana;mitcs  of  Sidon.  It  is  surely  reasonable  to 
think,  that  ns  the  plain  of  Shinar  was  the  first 
place  where  the  numan  race  congregate<l  and 
dwelt,  the  Persian  Gulf  would  be  the  scene  of  thu 
first  rude  attempts  at  navigation.  The  Phenl- 
cians^whom  Herodotus  sayscame originally  from 
the  Ervthraran  sea,  I  believe  to  have  l)een  Cush- 
Ites,  who.  having  successively  exiilorwl  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  the  Erythnran  and  the  lied  Seas,  and 
even  cromcd  over  into  Africa  by  the  narrow 
strait  of  Bab-al-Mandab,  as  already  mentioned 
in  our  remarks  on  the  )M>ok  of  Job,  finally 
crossed  the  tnict  between  the  Gulf  of  Aila  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  there  finding  a  new 
channel  for  commercial  enterprise  and  foreign 
adventure,  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Sidoo. 
But  though  it  can  never  be  sutisfuctorilv  ascer- 
tained whether  the  I'hcnicliuis  were  Cushites 
or  Canaanit«>s,  this  much  may  be  safely  afiirmed, 
that  they  were  Hamitcs.  If  the  coumion  opinion 
that  the  I'henicians  were  Canaan  ites  dispossessed 
of  their  country  by  Joshua,  and  conseauently 
forced  to  betake  themselves  to  commerce  lor  sub- 
sistence, as  they  were  coop^nl  up  in  the  narrow 
stripe  Intervening  between  mount  Lebanon  ai^l 
the  sea,  be  admitted,  it  would  fix  the  origin  of 
Phenician  commerce  at  too  late  a  period ;  for, 
express  mention  is  mode  of  their  commerce  by  the 
prophetic  Jacob,  when  blessing  his  twelve  sons. 
"  Zebulun  shall  be  an  haven  Tor  ships  he  shall 
dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  se.n,  and  his  border  shall 
be  unto  Zidon."'  Moses  himself  tells  us  that 
Tarshish,  (wherever  it  was  situatfd,}  was  visited 
by  the  Phenlcians.  Now  if  the  Pheuiciaiis  went 
noted  as  a  commercial  people  by  Jacob  and 
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Mows,  heftm  flie  rxoAit  fknii  "Egypt,  It  neccs- 
nrih-  foUitwv,  that  the  hypothesis  ot'  Sir  laaac 
Newton  and  his  followers,  in  that  system  of 
chronology  which  they  adopted,  must  be  entirely 
erroneoMs,  as  It  makes  the  Phenlcians  to  be 
Edomites,  expi'IIiMl  their  country  by  David.  On 
the  above  hyjjothesis,  the  era  ot  marhime  com- 
merce did  not  commence  till  about  the  time  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Jewish  temple,  or  little 
more  than  900  years  before  Christ,  for  so  low  is 
the  djite  of  ita  erection  fixed  by  Newton. 

At  what  period  the  first  dibtant  voyjii^e  of  the 
PhenicianH  on  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  took  place  cannot  be  ascertained.  The 
order  of  time  in  which  their  voyages  were  made, 
as  well  as  their  object  and  results,  are  very 
Imperfectly  known,  they  being  performed  long 
before  the  era  of  prosaic  narrative  or  historj-.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  in  verv  early  times  they 
either  traded  to,  or  formed  colonial  and  mer- 
cantile establishments  in  Cj-pnw  and  Rhodes, 
and  subsequently  in  Oaul,  .Sardinia,  Sicily,  and 
Greece,  together  with  the  wiuthem  part  of 
Spain.    Nearly  13  centurie«  before  Chrkt,  the 
rhenicians  ventured  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar or  Pillars  of  Herculcis  as  they  were  an- 
dently  denominated,  entered  the  Athuitic,  and 
fonndofi  Cadiz.  Hiey  also  founded  colonies  about 
the  same  time  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
Homer,  who  abounds  in  incident.-U  notices  of 
manners,  castoms,  and  commerce,  expressly  says, 
that  at  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war  the  Phe- 
nicinnn  furnished  other  nations  with  many  articles 
contributing  to  luxury  and  niagiiiticence.  Most 
of  the  fine  manufacture<i  articles  mentioned  by 
Homer  were  of  the  .Sidouiun  workmanship.  The 
finest  garment  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  Trojan 
queen  was  brought  from  Sidon  by  the  volup- 
tuous Paris.    The  most  admired  utensil  in  the 
pabce  of  Menclaus,  was  a  silver  bowl  edged 
with  gold,  whicli  he  had  received  as  a  present 
from  the  king  of  Sidon  on  his  retuin  from 
the  war  of  Troy,  and  which  he  gave  as  a 
present  to  the  young  Telcmachus,  son  of  Ulysses. 
.Seldom  are  toys  or  iewrls  mentioned  by  Homer, 
hut  with  tills  additional  circumstance,  that  they 
were  either  of  Siduntan  nuuiufacture,  or  im- 
portffd  in  a  Phenlcian  ship.    This  exactly  har- 
monizes with  what  is  recorded  in  sacred  writ 
respecting  the  superior  skill  of  the  Phenicians 
in  commerce  and  manufactures.     The  great 
Solomon,  when  al>out  to  build  the  temple,  re- 
ceived "  a  cunning  man  from  Tyre,  skilful  to 
work  in  gold  and  in  silver  ;  in  brass,  in  iron,  in 
stone,  and  in  timber ;  in  purple,  in  blue,  in  fine 
linen,  and  in  crimson  ;  also,  to  grave  ever)'  man- 
ner of  graving,  and  to  find  out  evcrj-  device 
which  should  l>e  put  to  him."  '    'lliis  Phenidaii 
was,  in  fact,  the  grand  architect  in  the  buildinf; 
of  the  temple  and  the  other  magnificent  edifices 
projecte<l  by  Solomon.    Solomon,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Tyrian  monarch,  requesting  as!*istance  in 
his  vast  imdertakiiig,  expressly  8ckn<»wledges 
the  superiority  of  tne  Phenicians  to  his  own 
subiects  in  such  works  as  required  ingenuity 
and  taste.    "  For  thou  knowest  that  there  is 
not  among  us  any  that  can  hkill  to  hew  timber 
like  unto  the  Sidonians."*  When  Homer  speaks 
of  the  l^epicions  jjenerally,  he  calls  them  "  the 
Phenicians  famed  far  $hip^ing,  or  renowned  at 
tea."    He  denominates  their  ancient  city,  "  Si- 
don, abounding  with  metals;"  and  the  Sidon- 
hms,  •*  ingenious,  artful  men."    As  the  inordin- 


ate love  of  gain  Is  the  general  firature  ef  a  people 
wholly  devoted  to  commerce.  Homer  calls  the 
Phenicians  "  money  scrapers,"  and  "  men  witk 
a  thousand  tmaU  tciles." 

The  advantages  which  the  Phenicians  de- 
rived from  their  early  Spanish  commerce  was 
immense,  Spain  being  then  the  Pern  of  the  old 
world.  The  inhabitants  of  that  country,  like 
the  Indians  of  .South  America,  had  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  abundance,  but  were  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  mining,  and  of  the  use  and 
value  of  gold  and  silver.  The  Phenicians 
knew  full  well  how  to  avail  themselves  ©f 
this  ignorance.  In  return  for  oil  and  some 
other  articles  of  home  produce,  they  obtained 
from  these  simple  people  such  prodigious  quan- 
tities of  silver,  that  their  ships  could  not 
transport  the  treasure.  ITiey  were  obliged  to 
take  out  all  the  lead  with  which  their  anchon 
were  loaded,  to  put  there  the  hjuire  silver,  as  we 
are  told  by  Aristotle  and  Diodorus  Siculoa.  It 
must  be  supposed,  of  course,  that  in  these  very 
early  times  the  precious  metals  were  easily 
obtained  in  the  beds  of  rivers  and  torrents, 
or  very  neiu*  the  surlace  of  the  ground,  as  was 
the  case  in  several  parts  of  America,  on  the  first 
arrival  of  the  S])an)ards.  Besides  gold  and  sil- 
ver, the  Phenicians  obtained  iron,  lead,  cupper, 
tin,  honey,  wax,  pitch,  and  perhaM  quicksilver. 
As  Spain  is  the  only  countrj'  in  Europe,  except 
Idria,  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  where  quick- 
silver, so  necessary  in  the  separation  of  the 
precious  metals  from  the  other  mineral  sub- 
stances with  which  they  are  found  C4>mblned, 
is  to  be  procured,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  tiava 
be<:oine  known  to  these-  sagat^'iuus  mercltants. 
Tlie  Inland  of  Cadiz  was  the  grand  emporium 
or  storehouse  of  the  Phenician  merchants,  where 
all  the  rich  effects  of  the  then  eastern  and 
western  world  were  treasured  up. 

But  the  greatest  proof  of  the  antiquity  aad 
extent  of  the  Phenician  commerce  is  derived 
from  scripture,  which  informs  us  tliat  Solomon 
made  a  navy  of  slii«s  iu  Ezion  Gct>er,  which  is 
beside  Kloth,  in  the  land  of  Edom,  on  the  slum 
of  the  Ked  Sea — that  Hiram  (the  Tyriiui  men- 
arch^  sent  to  this  navy  hisseo  ants,  shipnien  that 
had  Knowledge  of  the  sea,  with  the  st'rvanta  of 
Solomon ;  and  they  came  to  Ophir,  and  fetched 
thence  gold,  four  hundred  and  twenty  tal- 
ents, and  brought  it  to  king  Solomon — that  the 
navy  also  of  lliram,  that  brought  gold  from 
Ophir,  brought  from  the  same  place  creat  plenty 
of  algum  trees  and  precious  stones.  *  Not  only 
arc  the  same  facts  recorded  in  the  book  of  Clironi- 
des,  but  ahio  the  additional  fact,  that  the  ships  of 
Solomon  went  to  Tarshish,  with  the  h«rvants  of 
Hiram  :  "  Every  three  years  came  the  ships  of 
Tarshish,  bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and 
apes,  and  peacocks."  * 

Much  difficulty  has  occurred  in  fizinf  the 
site  of  Ophir,  some  placing  it  in  Arabia, 
some  in  the  East  Indies,  and  some  uu  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa ;  and  the  question,  Where 
was  Ophir,  is  not  yet  clearly  answered,  and  pro- 
bably never  will.  It  seems  evident,  howerar, 
that  the  Ophir  fre«|uented  by  the  ships  of 
Solomon  and  Hiram,  and  conjoined  in  the  a^ 
count  with  Tarshish,  is  not  the  some  region 
with  the  Ophir  of  the  book  of  Job,  which 
was  so  called  from  Ophir,  the  soci  of  Joktan, 
and  brother  of  Havilsih,  who  must  not  be  ooo- 
founded  with  another  personage  of  the 
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nnmp,  the  san  «f  CNuh,  n  lio  gave  his  nanw 
tu  the  tract  so  called,  which  was  eiicooipuiMd 
bf  oue  of  the  riTt-n  ol'  Paradise,  and  which 
lay  at  a  ffrnt  diMtanoe  from  Arabia  Felix, 
the  nbodc  uf  the  mjiw  of  Juktan.  'i'he  word 
Ophir,  according  t«»  tlte  learned  IWhart,  Kig- 
nities  rich,  tcealt/ii/,  an^  is  dediit'4^1  by  him  from 
the  Arabic  verb  ru/j/iurn,  "toab«)und  in  wealth;" 
hence  the  Arabic  AujtJuir,  Auphir,  whence,  in 
all  probability,  the  term  Africa  is  derived.  In 
the  days  of  Job,  iiavigntioii  irat  only  in  itn  in- 
fancy ;  and  tho  Ophir  frequi-nlt'd  by  tlie  tlceUt 
of  Salomon  and  llirum  lay  at  u  much  greater 
dintHiice  from  the  head  of  the  Ked  Sea  than  the 
Opiiir  mentioned  by  hiuL.  Mr.  Uruoe  hai  la- 
boured to  prove,  with  much  ingenuity  and  eru- 
dition, that  the  Ophir  uf  Solomon  wan  tiie  uiod- 
wu  Sofala,  on  the  ea'^tem  ooant  of  Afrioa,  near 
Zonguebar.  iWa  liy|)otli«afai  \»  bv  no  mt>:ins  new, 
having  been  started  a  century  before  he  was  born ; 
but  lie  has  talten  great  pains  to  show,  whrxt  had 
not  been  previously  done,  that  the  voyage  was 
performed  entirely  by  raenna  of  the  mon?«oona, 
and  therefore  could  not  but  occupy  the  term  of 
three  yeani,  mentioned  in  Kcripture.  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  in  the  days  of  Solomon 
«uch  a  voyage  aa  that  to  Sol'ula  could  not  be 
made  but  by  the  monBuoun,  and  that  the  ve<«sel« 
employed  were  Bit  couKtrurted  as  to  Im»  able  to 
sail  only  before  the  wind,  it  would  go  far  to  de- 
termine the  {>oint  in  favour  of  Sofulu  being  the 
Ophir  of  Solomon  and  l-liram.  But  it  ia  im- 
pomible  to  prove  thin,  from  the  want  of  facta  t»- 
■pecting  the  atate  of  navigation  in  th«K  daym. 
That  there  was  anciently  abundance  of  gold  nt 
Sofaln  iii  a  kiionii  fact,  fnmi  such  notices  aa  haive 
been  obtained  from  the  i'ortugiieae  navigators. 

Ah  Tarsliish  i.s  joined  with  Ophir,  Mr.  Hrucc 
i&xaa  its  site  in  the  vicinity  of  Melinda,  on  the 
■amo  coast,  and  quotes  the  Abyswiiiiun  aniuils  to 
prove  it,  where  it  is  recorded  that  Amda  Sio!i, 
makinc  ^var  on  that  coast,  reduced  the  Moorish 
chief  of  Tarshiikh.  This  fact,  if  true,  is  a  strong 
additional  proof  that  the  modem  Sofida  corre- 
aponds  to  the  ancient  Ophir,  ns  no  eastern  Tar- 
anish  had  be«-n  hitherto  discovered  by  any  com- 
mentator and  geographer,  whether  ancient  or 
modern.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  never  hetud 
of  a  place  so  called  on  the  S.  £.  coaat  of  AMca. 

But  the  nrools  advanced  in  favour  of  this  hx'po- 
thesis,  by  iiruce  and  th(»se  who  preceded  {iim, 
however  ]>la«i«4ible  an'l  ingenious,  have  In-en  ably 
comlKited  by  the  learned  Dr.  Doig.  This  gen- 
tleman supposes  that  the  'i'arshish  of  Solomon 
and  Hiram  was  the  ancient  Htetica  (Andalusia) 
In  Spain,  and  that  Ophir  lay  somewhere  to  the 
W.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Ht)p<>.  It  Is  agreed  on 
all  hands  that  Tankhish  the  srm  of  Javan,  or  his 
immediate  deacendntits,  settled  in  Asia  Minor, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  countries  in  a  directly  contrarj- 
position  to  the  Tarshish  of  Bruce  mentioned 
above.  The  inhabitants  of  Tarshish  are  every- 
where in  sacred  wrlpture  said  to  be  addicted  to 
navigation  and  commerce,  in  which  they  swm 
to  have  lH"en  coimected  fith  the  Tyrians  ancl 
Pbenicians,  who  were  always  said  by  the  Jews 
to  inhabit  the  isles  of  the  sea.  We  are  told  by 
Moses,  that  by  Piiishah  and  Tarshish,  Kittim', 
and  Doditnim,  the  sons  of  Jnvan,  were  the  isles 
of  the  Gentiles  divided  in  their  lands.  In  Heb- 
rew geography  all  the  countries  N.  W.  of  Pal- 
estine, and  dividtKl  from  it  by  the  sea,  were 
«aUed  tlie  Isles  of  the  Sea.  '    In  Isaiah  wc  find 


Tarshish  connected  with  Chlttim,  and  Sidoa, 
and  Tyre.  Now,  whether  Chittim  was  Maeo- 
donia,  or  Greece,  or  Cyprus,  it  is  at  any  rate  clear 
that  it  lay  in  the  west.  It  is  also  clear  from 
E'/ekiid  xxviL  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tar- 
shish traded  in  the  markets  of  Tyre  with  silver, 
inin,  leud.^nd  tin.  Afc  a  fiunher  proof  that  Tar- 
shish lay  very  far  weal  of  Judea,  the  conduct  of 
the  prophet  Jonali  may  be  quoted.  Where  did  he 
intend  to  go?  To  flee  to  Tarshish.  Where  did 
he  embark  i:*  At  Joppa.  Now  Joppa  was  the 
sea  port  of  Judea  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
exce«Klingly  impn)bablu  that  Tarshish  here  men- 
tioned was  the  i  arsiLs  in  Cilicia,  for  that  city 
hiy  north  from  Joppa,  at  no  greater  distance 
than  6  degrees.  It  is  much  more  likely,  there- 
fore, that  the  Tarshish  of  scripture,  was  Tar- 
tewius  in  Spain.  Then;  were  three  cities  so 
called  by  the  ancients,  one  of  which  was  situated 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Guadalquivir,  or  Bctia, 
in  Andalusia.  'The  other  two  were  founded  by 
the  Phenicians,  but  the  first  they  found  already 
built  by  the  immediate  descendants  of  Tarshish, 
who  gave  it  this  name  from  their  father  the  son 
of  Javan.  In  this  delightful  region  of  Anda- 
lusia, were  the  Kljrsian  fields  of  the  Pagan 
poets,  who  derived  their  descriptions  from  the 
l'henici.ms,  who  denominated  the  tmct  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tarshish,  Mechos  Klysoth,  the  Land 
of  Joys.  Long  before  it  was  known  to  the  ilo- 
mans,  the  ease  and  affturncc  of  the  princes  of 
Tarshish,  had  pa«ed  into  a  proverb  in  the  days 
of  the  Tein  bard. 

Mjr  wish  mvn  srishes  to  be  got— 
Is  not  Jbr  Comuoopts's  storsk 
Kor  o'er  Tartosiuf  lie  mj  lot. 
To  reign  a  fauodred  jroan  or  more. 

That  it  was  actually  furnished  with  those 
articles  mentioned  in  scripture,  all  the  authors 
of  antiquity  who  have  mentioned  that  region 
attest.  They  describe  it  as  the  native  Hind 
of  silver,  lend,  iron,  and  tin,  aa  r.lso  of  gcdd  in 
very  large  quantities.  To  quote  them  all  would 
be  tedious,  and  to  call  their  accounts  in  (luestioD, 
woulii  Im;  to  deny  the  fuith  of  human  testimony. 
"  Nowhere,"  saj-s  the  judicious  and  accurate 
Strabo,  *  "  has  so  much  silver,  or  brass,  or  iron 
been  produced,  or  been  hitherto  fomid  of  such 
excellent  quality  at  any  time."  Stephantn  % 
SOTS,  "The  city  of  Tartessus  in  Ilwria  is  so 
called  from  a  river  which  flows  from  the 
mountain  of  silver,  which  river  also  brings 
down  tin  to  Tartessus."'  Strabo*  says  that 
the  mountain  at  the  soxirce  of  the  Bietis,  was 
so  called  because  it  had  mines  of  silver.  By 
Ptolemy  this  mountain  is  dcnominati*d  Oro- 
^yteda,  or  the  mountain  Peda,  which  means 
the  same  thing,  for  in  the  Arabic  language 
Phfd,  or  Phiddo,  signifies  silver.  As  tiu  is 
not  an  African  production,  and  as  the  Tar- 
shish of  Asia  Minor,  or  the  Cilician  Tarsus, 
did  not  produce  the  metals  imported  by  Solo- 
mon's lle<*l,  there  seems  no  reasim  to  doubt  that 
thev  were  brought  from  Tarti-ssus,  in  S)>aln, 
which  not  only  produced  the  above  articles  in 
great  plenty  then,  but  continued  to  do  so  as  late 
aa  the  lOth  century,  when  the  revenue  of 
the  khalif  of  Andalusia,  Abdalrahmau  III., 
amotmted  to  l^j'^iiOOO  dinai-s,  or  more  than 
six  millions  sterling,  a  greater  revenue  than  was 
then  possessed  by  any  two  European  potentates. 
U  must  alao  be  obsei*ved  that  silver  wa»  so 
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abundant  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  that,  as  scrip- 
ture aays,  lie  maile.  it  bo  in  JeruiuUem  as  stuues; 
and  the  reaiioa  of  tliis  is  also  avti^ied  in  the 
2Ut  veru  of  the  very  rhaptor  where  this  latter 
ciri-unintance  is  nieutioiied.  "  For  the  kinj^'s 
■hips  went  to  Tarsbish  witb  the  servants  of 
Hiram :  every  three  ynara  ouce  caule  tb«  sbips 
of  Tanhisli,  bringing  gold  and  silver,"  &c.' 
Tarshiah,  UnTeforc,  and  'I'arHbiab  only,  was 
tbe  place  whence  this  Kuperabun(lHnc«  oi  silvcr 
wua  brought :  Ophir  was  not  the  place  of  its 
production ;  it  produced  gold  unl^. 

Ivory  was  another  production  imported  from 
Tarsbish  by  Scdomon  and  Hiram's  doi*t,  and  it 
is  stated  further  by  the  pr4iphct  Kzt-kiel,  when 
desiTibini;  the  roniiuercc  and  manufactures  of 
Tyre,  that  the  r-om)Muiy  of  the  Ashniite*  made 
his  benches  of  ivory,  brought  from  tbe  ittles  of 
Cliittim.  The  Tar»hish  in  question,  therefore, 
iwpears  to  have  been  the  TorteHsus  or  Tarseiura 
of  the  Greek  and  lionian  hislorians  and  geo- 
graphers, situate  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
or  western  extremity  of  the'  ^lediu-rrauean,  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Bwtis  or  Guadalquivir. 

In  the  sacred  narrative  of  Solomon's  com- 
mercial expeditions,  Ophir  is  always  connected 
with  Tarshisli ;  the  fleets  of  Solomon  and  Hiram 
commenced  their  voyages  to  both  places  from 
the  same  points,  namely,  the  ports  of  Elath 
and  Eziongeber.    We  are  told  that  Jchushaphat 
joined  himself  to  Ahab,  *  to  make  nliips  to  go 
to  Tarsbish,  and  they  made  the  ship«  in  Ezion- 
geber.    Hud   they  meant  merely,  lliat  they 
should  go  to  Tarsbish,  the  end  would  have 
been  better  answered,  to  build  and  send  them 
from  Joppa,  for  had  Tarsbish  alone  been  the 
terminus  of  the  expedition,  it  would  have  been 
absurd  to  build  tbem  on  the  shore  of  the  lied 
Sea,  as  in  that  case  they  must  have  circum- 
uavigatcfl  .Africa  to  arrive  at  Tarsbish.  But 
we  read  that  Jehoshaphut  made  ships  of  Tar- 
ahlsh  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold,  but  they  went 
not,  for  the  ships  were  broken  at  Eziongeber.  ' 
Here  the  one  passage  is  elucidated  by  the  other. 
Tbe  ships  were  made  for  Tarsbish,  to  go  to 
Ophir  lor  gold.      rbcy  were  first  to  go  to 
..Ophir,  and   then  to  Tarsbish.     From  these 
ftamuna  it  is  plain,  that  the  voyages  of  Solomon 
and  Hiram  in  the  one  case,  aud  of  Jcboshapbat 
and  Ahab  in  tbe  other,  w«'re  to  Ophir,  imd 
then  to   Tarsbish,  setting  out  for  the  same 
ulterior  pt>int — Tiirshisb.  Of  course,  the  traders 
would  obtain  the  gold  easily  enough  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  or,  what  is  now  denominated, 
the  Gold  Coast.    The  ivory  would  be  ubUiined 
on  the  Ivory  Coast,  or  perhaps,  on  the  liarbfiry 
coast  opjKnite  Tarsbish.    On  the  Afriaui  coast, 
they  might  easily  procure  apes,  bab.ions,  mon- 
Icies,  and  others  of  the  simia  tribe,  as  Hanno 
did.  in  a  subsequent  voyage ;  and  peacocks,  or 
rather  parrots  and  panxjueUt,  they  nii^ht  catch 
in  the  forests  th^t  abound  on  the  coast.  In 
&)ain,  at  the  port  of  Tarsliish,  they  would 
obtain  gold,  silver,  bbick  and  white  lead,  tin, 
and  iron,  the  native  productions  of  that  rei^ion, 
and  then  shape  their  cours«*  homewards,  through 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Tyre  or  JopiKi.  Had 
they  found  the  golden  fleece  at  S«itiila,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
tame  coast,  they  would  have  chosen  to  return 
And  dlsload  the  prei-iotu  car^o  at  Elath  or 
Eziongeber,  rather  than  pursue  a  long  and 
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dangerous  course,  quite  round  to  Tanliiah  «■ 
the  Spanish  coast.    To  this  bust  place  thay 
might  have  directed  their  course  much  flMMB 
commoaiously  from   Zidon,  Tyre,  or  Joppa. 
liut  l>eing  obliged  to  double  tbe  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  quest  of  those  articles  they  were  ea- 
joined  to  import,  as  tin,  silver,  lead,  ivory,  ftcw, 
they  pushed  upvrards  to  Tarshiab,  aud  returned 
by  tbe  Me<iiterranean.    Their  next  voyage  com- 
menced from  Tyre  and  Joppa,  from  whi.  h  they 
directed  their  CAturse   first  to   Taihliish,  and 
liaving  taken  in  iiart  of  their  cargo  here,  they 
then  coasted  round  Africa,  touching  at  the  Ivory 
and  Gold  coasts,  aud  so  arrivt^J  ouce  more  at 
Elotb  or  I'yziongeber.  Wliat  was  tbe  h|mcc  of  time 
consumed  in  these  voyagm,  scripture  expressly 
tells  us,  that  once  every  three  yctirs  rume  this 
ships  of  Tai'shish.    This  is  buch  a  space  of  time 
OS  one  would  suppose  necessary  to  perform  such 
a  distant  voyage,  at  a  periixl  when  navigation 
was  still  in  its  infancy,  and   luarinen  were 
seldom  accustomed  to  lose  sight  of  the  ooaat. 
Of  this  we  thuik  there  is  an  irrefragable  proof 
in  the  account  of  a  voyofte  round  the  very  same 
continent,  undertaken  aud  accomplished  in  tha 
very  same  space  of  time,  a  few  c(>nturies  after. 
The  a4-count  of  this  voyage  is  preserved  in  He- 
rodotus.    He  tells  US,*  that  Nechus,  one  of  tJis 
latter  kings  of  Egypt  (Pharaoh  Necho  of  scrip- 
ture), built  a  great  number  of  ships  both  on  th« 
lied  Sea  and  tbe  IVIediterraiieao ;  and  that  th« 
same  enterprising  monarch  projected  a  voyage 
I'ound  Africa,  which  was  actually  at  complisbed 
in  tiie  space  of  three  years.    In  the  conduct  of 
this  enterprise  he  employed  I'heniciau  soilon, 
OS  Solomon  had  done  before  him.    'Ilieae,  we 
may  verv  well  hup|H>w,  were  assisted  in  the 
course  of'this  voy;i{;e  by  charts  or  journals,  or  at 
least  by  traditional  accounts  derived  from  their 
ancestors.  "  These  navigators,"  says  Herodoioa, 
"  talcing  their  course  from  tbe  Red  Sea,  eatcfwi 
into  the  SoMtfitrm  Oceau ;  ou  the  approocli  af 
autumn  they  lande<l  in  Libya,  and  planted  i 
corn  in  the  place  where  they  happened  to 
themselves;  when  this  was  ripe,  and  they 
cut  it  down,  they  again  departed.    Having  that 
consumed  two  years,  they  in  the  third  passed  tiw 
Columns  of  ifercules,  and  returned  to  EgypC 
Their  relation  may  obtain  attention  from  othcn^ 
but  to  me  it  seems  incredible;  for  they  aflingMd, 
that  having  sailed  round  Africa,  they  bad  the 
sun  on  their  right  hand.    1  hus  was  Africa  Stt 
tlie  first  time  known."*    The  very  circumatHMa 
which  created  doubts  in  the  mind  of  Herodotus^ 
namely,  havin|r  the  sun  on  their  right  hand,  is  a 
strong  confirmation  of  the  alleged  lact ;  for  f*^*' 
as  tbe  learned  Larcher  remarks,  could  never! 
been  imagined  in  an  age  when  astronomv 
et  in  its  infimry.   Now  let  it  be  remarked. 


Pbeuician  mariners  navi|;ated  the  fleet  of  1 
mon, — the  same  people  conducted  that  of  Necho; 
the  llett  of  Necho  spent  three  years  in  the  voy- 
age— that  of  Solomon  did  the  same  lour  centuries 
before ;  the  fleet  of  Necho  sailed  from  a  port  ea 
the  lied  See — tliat  of  Solomon  took  its  departOTi 
from  Elolb,  or  i'yziuugeber,  situated  on  theaMM 
sea;  such  a  coincidence  of  circumstimces  praw 
almost  demonstratively,  that  the  navy  of  Sole- 
mon  and  Hinuu  circumnavigated  Africa  in  the 
same  manner  as  tlmt  of  Necho,  400  years  sub- 
seouent. 

It  b  difficult  to  conceive  how  Necho  dkoold 
have  sent  such  an  expedition,  and  that  under 
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the  condact  of  the  Phenlrlanfl,  from  the  Ked 
Sea,  with  instructiuns  to  return  by  the  Pil- 
lars of  llerculca  and  the  Northrm  Oi-eon 
(Mediterranean),  but  on  the  hypolheai<i  that  he 
luul  heard  that  it  had  been  pert'uruied  at  aome 
pnoeding  epoch.  It  is  true,  indai-d,  that  Gua- 
■din  and  L)r.  Vincent  are  strotigly  a{(ain»t  the 
notion  thut  Africa  could  be  rirruiunavi)(atcd  by 
such  ships  aa  those  used  by  tlie  ancients,  and 
'  that  in  fact  it  was  not  so  till  the  vovage  of 
Vasco  de  Gatna  in  Ii98.  But  ISI.-ijor  Kennel, 
in  his  Geography  of  Herodotus  Examined,*  has 
proved,  at  great  length,  the  possibility  of  the 
fact,  and  expresses  his  full  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  voyage  reported  b^  that  historian  ; 
as  oliio  does  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  his  luminous 
account  of  the  Progress  of  Navigation  and 
Commerce.'  In  corroboration  of  thin  it  may 
be  added,  that  Pliny  believed  that  Africa  had 
been  circumnavigated  by  ilonuo,  who  sailed 
from  Gailes  (Cadiz)  round  Africa  to  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf,  and  by  Kudoxus,  who  sailed  from  the 
Red  Sea  to  Gade«.  *  Pomponius  asserts  the 
same  thing.'  Knitosthenes  and  Strabo  believed 
that  Africa  ivus  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  the 
latter  says  that  Africa  was  of  a  triangular  tigure, 
whose  buHe  was  washed  by  tho  Mediterranea.D. 
Scylax  says  that  ^Viricn,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
was  a  peninsula.  Herodotus  iilso  says  that 
Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  enjuined  one  SutdLKp<js,  a 
Persian  of  royal  rank,  who  hud  been  condemned 
for  a  capital  crime  to  suffer  death,  to  soil  round 
Africa  as  a  commutation  for  his  jpuniHhment. 
He  was  directed  to  set  out  from  £gypt  by  the 
Meditemmean,  and  to  return  to  it  by  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf.  Satospes  accordingly  set  out,  and 
after  passing  the  Columns  of  Ilercules,  doubled 
the  promontory  of  Solois,  Cape  Cautin,  and 
steered  to  the  south.  Continuing  bis  voyage  for 
several  months,  in  which  he  passed  over  an  im- 
mense tract  of  sea,  and  seeing  no  probable  termi- 
nation of  his  voyage,  he  rctiu'ned  to  Egypt,  and 
thence  to  the  court  of  Xerxes,  giving,  as  an 
excuse  for  the  non-performance  of  his  insti'uc- 
tions,  that  he  could  proceed  no  farther  from  the 
state  of  his  vessel.  In  consequence  of  this,  his 
former  wntcnre  was  executed  on  him.  It  ap- 
pears from  this  account,  that  the  voyage  was 
deemed  practicable,  though  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous, as  Sataspes  did  not  deny  the  physical 
pomibility  of  executing  it,  but  only  the  possi- 
bility of  performing  it  with  hit  resseL  On  the 
other  hand,  Xerxes  gave  no  credit  to  hU  asser- 
tions, as  he  knew  that  the  voyage  had  been  per- 
formed by  others,  and  of  course  thought  that 
what  had  bei-n  done  bv  others,  might  liave  been 
executed  by  him.  Thus  the  assertion  of  He- 
rodotus, re<»pecting  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa,  will  no  longer  appear  a  mere  tale,  since 
no  phvsiral  impediment  existed  to  prevent  its  ac- 
conipfinhujetit,  it  being  merely  a  coasting  voyage, 
exactly  suited  to  the  construction  of  the  shijis  of 
the  ancients.  The  flatne»t  of  their  bottoms  re- 
quired a  much  less  depth  of  %vater  than  those  of 
the  moderns;  and  hence  the  ancient  navigators 
were  enabled  to  sheltpr  tliera  ui  any  crrek,  or,  in 
default  of  sheiU'r,  to  draw  them  up  on  the 
shore,  as  our  fishermen  do  their  large  boats. 
Moreover  they,  by  keeping  close  to  the  shore, 
ran  little  hazai'd  of  niissint;  such  ports  ns  suited 
tlMOl*  Their  8liii>M  uImi,  from  what  has  Ihtu 
•bvvtehwrved,  when  run  aground,  got  off  easier, 
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and  sutfered  le<M  than  dnHi  ifrnee  fTi«  c^rcnm- 
navigiition  of  any  cwmt  could  be  niiuh  easier 
ettecied  with  their  comparatively  light  and  flat 
ve&scls  than  with  ours.  It  has  been  objectrt!, 
that  the  magnet  was  then  unknown,  and  there- 
fore that  it  was  impossible  to  circumnavigate 
Africa,  llie  want  of  such  an  iiuttninient  waj, 
no  doubt,  an  iinurmountable  obstacle  to  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  the  ancients,  in  goin^ 
to  which,  an  extensive  ocean  most  be  crossed ; 
but  not  so  with  respect  to  a  ooMtlnr  voyage, 
as  was  that  of  circumnavigating  Africa,  'llie 
early  voyages  of  the  Portugue.se  wi-re  no  mors 
than  coasting  voyages;  and  the  discovery  of 
a  passage  to  India,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  liope, 
mi^ht  have  been  effected  by  merely  ooastln^ 
Africa,  as  the  Portuguese  did,  thongh  tlM  WtTf 
net  luid  never  been  applied  to  the  compass ;  bat 
in  all  huiaau  prokibility  thut  of  America  never. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  their  progress  would 
have  been  cxpudiU'd  by  the  aid  of  the  magnet, 
as  by  its  help  a  ship  might  sail  on  by  niglit 
as  well  as  by  day.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  Kgyptiou  and  Roman  fleets  sailed  on  a 
direct  course  of  1,750  geographical  mile^  with- 
out a  compass,  to  the  Alulabar  Cooiit,  although 
it  took  ihem  40  days.  This,  however,  witu 
done  by  favour  of  the  monsoons,  l>oth  in  going 
and  returning ;  but  those  who  embarked  lu  the 
American  diacuveries  had  variable  winds  to  op« 
pose  their  course,  aud  a  wider  watery  expuuaa 
to  croas.  « 

Thus  the  account  of  Herodotus  serves  to  cor> 
roborate  Dr.  Doig's  hypothesis  of  the  voyages  of 
Solomon  and  Hiram,  supported  as  the  account 
of  Herodotus  is  by  the  authuritiea  of  Pliny, 
Pomponius  IMela,  Eraluittheiicis  Si^ylax,  and 
Strabo,  who  all,  as  well  as  Herodotus,  believed 
that  Africa  was  a  peninsula,  and  that  the  Medi- 
terranean, Atlantic,  and  Indian  Oceans,  by 
their  Junction,  formed  one  great  ocean,  which 
they  could  neither  have  believed  uur  asserted, 
but  on  the  authority  of  accounts  derived  from 
the  Pheniclans ;  and  therefore  what  was  doiw 
by  Necho,  might  have  been  done  by  the  fleets  of 
Solomon  and  iliram  four  centuries  before.  It  is 
no  valid  objection  that  both  Polybiusand  Ptolemy 
were  Ignorant  of  the  peninsulority  of  Africa. 
Discoveries  en  re  made  have  been  sometimes  lost. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  the  voyage  executed  by  . 
the  command  of  Necho  was  forgotten  in  Egypt 
in  the  days  of  Ptolemy  ;  but  the  whole  eastern 
side  of  the  extensive  continent  of  New  Holland 
(if  continent  it  may  be  called)  was  discovered  by 
the  Dutch  only  fifty  years  prior  to  tho  time  of 
Captain  Cook,  and  yet  the  knowledge  of  this  foci 
was  lost  in  Europe  until  the  chart  of  the  discovery 
was  found  in  tne  Ro^ol  Museum,  not  many 
years  since,  and  posterior  to  the  death  of  that 
great  navi|;alor.  Now,  if  such  a  fact  could  be 
forgotten  throughout  Europe  in  so  short  a 
period,  and  after  the  invention  of  printing,  w« 
need  not  wonder  tliat  the  other  should  meet  a 
similar  fate,  especially  after  such  circumnaviga- 
tions had  been  long  out  of  use,  and  at  a  time 
when  registers  of  farts  were  with  difficulty  pre- 
served. But  if  Ptolemy  denied  the  junction  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Erythnean,  or  Indian  Sean, 
and  consequently  the  peninsularity  of  Africa, 
the  fact  >vas  well  known  in  the  east,  as  is 
evinced  from  the  great  AI)uIf^•<l!^  who  contradicts 
Ptolemy  in  all  these  particular!*,  and  who  wroto 
a  century  and  a  half  before  the  discovery  of  the  ' 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  bv  Diaz,  in  14B6.  Since,  ' 
then,  so  many  authorities  concur  In  the  belief 
that  Africa  had  been  sailed  round  by  the  Pheni- 
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eUna,  I  ham  no  hesiUtion  In  my  belief  that  tbe 
■htp«  of  Solutnon  and  Hiram  miiiht  hare  sailed 
from  the  Red  Sea,  and  returned  by  the  ISIedi- 
terranean ;  and  concIiKle  with  the  remark  of 
the  celebrated  Rennrl  respecting  the  rimim- 
navieatiun  uf  Africa  by  the  ahips  of  Necho: 
"  Vife  cannot  guess  why  it  should  be  doubted  at 
present,  unless  it  be  that  the  mo<lern.<i  wish  to 
appropriate  to  themsflvc^  all  the  functions  and 
powers  of  nautical  discovery."  ' 

The  I'henirians  en}<ijed  their  extensive  mari- 
time ciimmer<-e  without  a  rival  for  many  af ea ; 
and,  iu  tlie  true  spirit  of  monopoly,  took  erery 
prec4iutiuu  to  retain  it.    Thry  wktv  excessivelv 
jealous  of  the  interference  of  I'oreigners  with 
their  trade,  and   kept  their  commerciid  dis- 
coveries a  profound  secret.    It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  we  are  compnnitively  i^omnt  of 
the  extent  of  the  ancient  IMiPiiiciHn  i-ominerce. 
It  was  a  rejjulnr  practice,  if  not  a  fixed  law  with 
them,  if  at  nny  time  they  observed  a  stran((e 
•hip  keeping  company  with  their  ships,  or  en- 
dMTOuring  to  trace  their  track,  to  ouLstail  her  if 
MMaible;  or,  where  ttiit  could  not  be  done,  to 
depart  duriui;  tl>e  ni^ht  from  their  projier  course. 
It  may  be  asked,  if  the  I'henicians  were  so 
Jealous  of  the  interference  of  foreipiers  io  their 
commerce,  how  came  they  to  admit  the  subjects 
of  Solomon  to  ho  gainful  n  participHtinn  of  the 
trade  with  (.)phir  and  Tarshishr  Necessity 
and  policy  were  the  true  causes  of  this  mea- 
•tire.    Hy  the  conquest  of  Edom,  Solomon,  the 
■oeoeeeor  of  the  victorious  I)arid,  became  master 
of  the  emnmerce  of  the  Ited  Sea.    It  wan  in  Iiis 
power  to  iiave  totally  excluded  them  fmm  the 
ports  of  Kloth  and  I^ziougeber,  and  to  have 
•topt  all  communication  by  land  between  Tvre 
ana  the  Anibinn  Gulf.  He  was  thus  [Missessed  of 
the  key  of  the  TjTian  treasury  ;  and  it  was  solely 
by  hi*  pemii svion  that  they  could  hope  to  preserve 
this  Incnitivc  branch  of  their  trade.    It  was  their 
interest,  therefore,  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the 
Jewl<ih  prince;  and  this  could  be  done  no  otiier 
way  than  by  admitting  liis  subjects  (or  rather 
liims4-lf,  for  It  app<»ars  to  have  l*een  a  royal  mo- 
nopoly,) to  a  participation  in  thin  gainful  trufhc. 
Solomon,  on  the  other  hand,  whs  iieccHsitated  to 
employ  the  assistance  of  Tyrian  mechanics,  in 
the  construction  of  the  magniticent  buildings  he 
had  iu  contemplation  to  erect.    Besides,  he  could 
make  no  advantage  of  the  commerce  by  the  lied 
Sea  to  Ophir  ana  Tarshish,  without  the  aatiM- 
ance  of  Phenician  mariners,  as  hiH  own  subjects 
were  comparatively  ignorant  both  of  maritime 
science,  and  of  those  distant  regions  whence  the 
Pheniciaiis  drew  their  wealth.    The  interest  of 
both  parties,  therefore,  dictated  a  mutual  parti- 
cipation in  the  benefits  of  maritime  commerce. 

At  what  time  Tyre  was  built  and  superseded 
Sidon  is  not  known.  It  is  however,  mentioned 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Jotthum  under  the  appel- 
lation of  Strong  Tyre.  ■  It  rose  to  a  pitch  of 
wealth  and  commerce  unrivalled  in  the  ancient 
world,  and  of  both  a  mtwt  picturesque  and  lii^jiily 
poetical  di>8cripiton  is  j^ivcn  by  the  prophet  Kze- 
kiel,  chap,  xxvii.  *  In  its  markets  were  congre- 
gated the  natives  of  every  clime  and  i  eg  ion,  for 


•  1  Geogrsphf  of  Herodotus,  p.  676. 

V  Joshua,  xix.  i9. 
3  A  very  elaborate  commentnry  on  this  chapter  hat 
been  given  by  Dr.  Vincent,  in  his  l*criplus  of  the  Ery- 
thnaaa  Sea,  vol.  II. ;  in  which  h«  tati^kOtorUy  describes 
the  qualitr  at  most  of  the  srticln  there  nuntkmed,  and 
the  loeelUy  of  the  |>laon  whence  they  are  said  tu  have 


tlie  jHtrpoae  of  exchnuging  their  rautnal  ceuw 
modities :  aa  the  merchants  of  Spain,  ef  the  oaaeC 
of  Italy,  the  leleeof  the  Mttditerranean  ;  Greece,  • 
Macediui,  and  Asia  Minor ;  Pontus,  Cuppa- 
docia,  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Armenia;  Syria  and 
Palestine;  Mesopotamia  and  .As^jxia,  tef^ether  ' 
with  commercial  agents  from  the  noaMMNM 
tribes  that  inhabited  the  Arabian  peninsula,  or 
ihvclt  on  tlie  hhores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Ued  .Sea.  Tvre  was,  in  fact,  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press it,  the  £.ondon  of  antiquity.  She  w»«  not 
only  a  commercial  but  a  warlike  city,  and  kept 
in  pay  a  numerous  band  of  mercenaries,  from 
diflerent  countries,  enumerated  by  the  projdiet 
Ezekiel  in  the  chapter  where  the  extent  of 
her  commerw-  is  so  graphically  di*twTibed.  By 
the  stieuglli  of  her  deet,  and  nomerotn  garri- 
son, she  baffled  the  utmost  efforts  of  Shaftnan- 
eser,  king  of  ANN}>ria,  the  mightiest  potentate 
of  his  day.  She  withstood  for  n  space  of  18 
years  the  power  of  the  great  Nebuchadnezzar; 
and,  when  at  last  the  city  was  taken,  the  inhabit- 
ants founded  New  T^-re,  in  the  adjacent  isle, 
which  exceede*!  the  old  city  in  riches  and  com- 
merce. It  was  utterly  destroyed  by  .Alexander 
the  Great ;  and  though  occasionally  it  rose  again 
to  importance,  yet  it  no  longer,  as  fonneriv,  en- 
joyed such  an  extensive  commeire,  and  graduiJIj 
dwindled  into  insifnificance ;  and  i.^  now,  agree 
able  to  tlio  prediction  of  ICzekiel,  like  a  top  of  a 
ro<*k,  a  plai'e  to  spre;»d  nets  upon. 

There  are  no  farts  in  ancient  history,  that 
evince  the  EgA'ptians  to  have  been  a  people  ad- 
dicted to  maritime  commerce.  Ther  were  still 
more  advantagcou5ily  situated  in  that  respect 
than  the  Phcnicians,  posseMing,  !n  addition  to 
their  maritime  position  on  the  Mediterranean,  a 
large  and  navigable  stream,  nuining  through  their 
whole  territory ;  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
it,  the  Red  S«*a,  a  sea  aIniO!>t  as  f.ivourable  for 
commerce  and  navigation  as  the  Mediterranean. 
Their  advantages  for  inland  commerce  were  abo 
great ;  for,  though  the  inter%'en!n^  deeerta  of 
Nubia  and  Darca  might  at  first  sight  8e«m  to 
oppose  inNup<  rabIi>  obst;icli»s  to  cunimercial  in- 
tercourse with  the  interior  of  Africa,  yet  Pro- 
vidence had  benevolently  and  wisely  provided 
for  the  difficulty  arising  from  this  suurce,  by 
the  creation  of  tlie  camel,  that  ship  of  the  de- 
sert, by  whose  means  intercommunication  could 
be  carried  on  with  the  regions  beyond  the  de- 
serts, even  to  the  sboret  of  Ui«  Niger.  Yet,  aot> 
withstanding  theee  advantages,  the  Egj-ptiaaa 
were  decidedly  avarse  to  maritime  affairs, 
whether  commercial  or  warlike.  They  were 
an  agricultural  people,  and  could  at  any  time 
command  the  introduction  of  foreign  com- 
modities, by  the  supi'Tiibundancc  of  their  agri- 
cultural productions,  which  ensured  them  a 
supply  of  such  articles  us  their  ow^u  country 
did  not  produce.  The  countr}',  beaidee,  was 
nearly  destitute  of  timber  fit  for  ship-buildhif ; 
their  sea  coasts  were  unhealthy,  and  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  so  earlv  inhabited  as  the  higher 
parts  of  the  country,  l^he  harbours  also  were 
few,  of  intricate  navigation,  and  frequently 
changing  their  depth  and  direction.  In  additicm 
to  these  circumstances,  the  advantages  which  the 
Nile,  with  it.s  numerous  canals,  preaeaiad,  for 
internal  communication  and  traffic,  precluded  in 
a  f^rcat  degree  the  necessity  of  cultivating  ma- 
ritime commerce.  Instead' of  trading  toother 
nations,  or  visiting  them,  they  staid  at  home, 
and  were  merely  V  i^ite*!  I»y  foreigners;  for  it 
was  one  of  their  old  estahlislie<l  maxims,  ne\-cr 
to  leave  their  o\vn  country:  so  that  while  the  Ucd 
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Sen  waj»  fOTpwl  with  thp  flwts  of  the  Tyrians, 
KdomitPH,  Jews,  and  Syrimis,  not  nii  Kt;yi<tiun 
fillip  tloati-d  on  that  inland  Kulf.  'i'ho  lo^v  ii|iiiii<)n 
which  th«y  entertainod  ut'  commerre  may  b** 
learned  from  Herodotuii,  who  that  the  meu 
disdained  to  meddle  with  It,  and  left  it  entirely  to 
the  women.  The  earliest  areount  of  trafBo  with 
E!gypt,  we  hnxr  in  the  lxH>k  of  Genenis,  when- 
we  nnd  that  the  Midianites  aiid  IshinaeLtra 
tndcd  then'  oa  early  m  the  time  of  Jaroh.  We 
•re  told,  indeed,  that,  in  the  daya  of  Sesostris, 
they  had  a  Inr^e  and  extouiTe  commerce,  both 
on  the  ilni  Si«  nnd  th<r  Mediterranean;  and 
that  in  order  to  banish  the  prejudice*  of  the 
Egyptians  Bgainat  the  M*,  Seaoatrw  ttahHahed  a 
tmm  of  marines  mmng  hSm  eal^feetai  We  are 
also  told,  that  the  MUM  Seaostris  planted  an  Egyp- 
tian  r«dony  at  Coli'h«i«,  at  the  head  of  the  l^uxine 
and  mouth  of  the  i'ha.sis,  and  that  this  rolony 
mannfiirtured  linen,  built  navies,  nnd  invt'nte<l 
feognphkal  m^  Butwchelorice  wboUv  de- 
fend on  the  aatharfftfofMrthoni  who  lH«d  aft  Mat 
1800  years  j>o«(terior  to  the  farts  they  arourh.  No 
weiijht,  therefore,  fan  be  laid  on  them,  unless 
supported  by  rollateral  eridence,  hut  of  this  there 
is  none.  After  the  time  of  this  mytUe  per- 
sonage, for  hie  edatenee  la  lonf  anterior  to  all 
legitimate  profane  hi^tory,  the  only  thing  we  ran 
learn  is,  thiat  the  i'h<-iiii  iaii->  carried  on  a  lucra* 
the  rommerre  with  K;;ypt  ;  and  for  a  long  time 
they  were  the  only  )M>ii|)le  to  whocn  the  parte  of 

l''');yi>t  were  o^teii,  as  we  learn  flraoi  HoMMraBd 
Herodotus.  The  Egyptian  commerce,  ther»> 
<!»re,  was  wholly  enjrroSwed  hr  ttfnigwn;  for 
thouj;h  colonies niti,'rati>d  from  Fjrypt  to  (ireece, 
yet  the!<e  kept  Up  no  correspondence  with  the 
pannt  state.  Hene%  and  fine  linen,  in  the 
mj%  of  Solomon,  eenatitiited  m  chief  pwt  of 
Egyptian  exportation. 

The  era  of  PsammitiehuH  is  the  first  period  in 
the  history  of  Egypt  when  decisive  measures 
were  adopted  to  nnit  out  the  ancient  and  leaf 
eontinned  antipathy  which  the  Emtians  enter- 
tained againet  intereoone  with  foreigners,  and 
from  this  time  may  be  dated  the  commencement 
of  Eg^'ptian  eommerce.  lie  was  the  first  king 
of  Egypt  that  opened  his  ports  to  foreigners 
In  cencraL  riUMWirnr  with  the  Creehe  he 
Pjarneulerlj  ebeertreged,  though  aftetWaids, 
either  from  ji'alon»y  of  that  people,  or  the  still 
optratinj;  anti]»atliy  of  the  K(r\'ptianrt  to  foreign- 
ers, the  C»reek<«  wi  i  f  nut  simered  to  enter  any 

fort  but  Nancrates,  which  they  had  been  per. 
■Bnea  ea  wun  iffr  me  Teeraesee  or  wmF  mei^ 

f'^f'Tfr,  and  ronvrnienre  of  their  trade.  This 
dtylayon  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and 
if  a  vitvl  entered  any  other  mouth  of  the  rirer, 
the  nianter  was  itbliged  to  return  to  the  Caaafh) 
branch ;  or,  If  the  wind  did  not  permit  Hiir  fe 
vnlade  his  vessel,  and  sendhlecafyato  Naiicmte« 
hy  the  country  boats.  Pharaoh  Necho,  the  n  rand- 
son  of  Psamniitichus,  was  a  monarch  bent  on 
maritime  commerce,  which  is  evinced  by  the 
hiatery  of  hie  whole  rt'ign.  For  flUaparposc  he 
attempted  to  unite  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
Seas  by  a  canal,  but  failed  in  the  attempt.  He 
employed  Phenician  in.irinera  to  .  iri  lunnavigate 
Africa,  and  kept  a  large  ilect  in  both  the  Ued 
Sea  and  the  3Iediterranean.  In  tiie  rei^n  of 
Pliaraoh  Hophra,  grandaon  of  Meohe^  the  £gyp> 
tfna  had  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
8e^  and  had  they  contintud  lon^'  after  this 
h  Iree  and  independent  nation,  they  would  un- 
t— hiedly  hare  teen  etUl  mere  famous  for  their 
|t  eanuBMreial  anperiority :  hnt  4a 
%  Sgypt  hy  the  anna  of  m» 


chadne/zar,  and  the  subeoouent  reduction  of 
that  country  by  Cambyses,  tor  a  time  arrested 
their  career,  atid  annihilated  the  political  ex- 
iHtence  of  the  I'baraoli^,  or  native  aovereigne 
of  the  country.  It  has  been  wall  TCIMUrfcai 
by  Dr.  Vincent,  that  whUe  Egypt  waa  under 
the  dominion  of  its  tuitive  princes,  Sidon,  T)Te^ 
Arabia,  l'alc•^tint•,  Cyprus,  Grvece,  Siiily,  and 
C'iU'thagc,  were  all  enriched  by  the  trade  car- 
ried ou  in  its  ports,  and  tlie  articleeof  commerce 
which  could  be  obtained  there,  and  there  onlr. 
The  natives  Aemaelves  were  hardly  known  in 
the  Mediterranean  as  the  ex|»orter^  of  their  own 
commodities.  They  were  the  Chiue^M)  of  the 
ancient  world  ;  and  the  sbip«  of  all  natiflBahvt 
their  own  laded  in  their  harlMMU8i  Am 
however,  as  Egypt  paseed  to  the 
Macedonians,  and  Ilnmana,  it  furnished  larj^e 
fleets ;  and  under  the  Ptoiemirs,  Alexandria  rvee 
into  hnportanoa  «a  the  Ifat  Bwniiigflal  titf  hi 
the  work. 

In  the  earar  of  eoounerdal  enterprise,  the 

Phenici.-\ns  wore  succeeded  by  the  Carthaginians, 
a  colony  of  their  own  who  had  eutigrated  from 
1 }  re,  and  famiai  Cartilage.   These  colonlste 

hahhantaef  the  parent  state.   The  dtnation  of 

Carthai;e  itself  was  eminently  favourable  for 
commerce,  bciiif;  in  the  very  *  enti>e  of  the  Mtnli- 
tcrranean,  in  reach  of  the  east  as  well  as  of  the 
west^  and  having  in  her  iutmediate  vicinity  the 
moot  populous  and  fertile  part  of  AMea.  The 
natives  of  this  part  of  the  African  coast  were 
also  the  most  IndustrioUM  and  civilized  of  the 
African  tiil>e8.  The  extent  <if  ni.iritiuie  terri- 
tory poseeaaed  by  this  republic  reached  from  the 
PhJIcuian  altara  en  the  east,  to  the  Columns  of 
Hercules  on  the  west  lliis  laree  and  fruitful 
territory  not  only  supported  the  colonists  with  all 
the  necessaries  of  lite,  but  also  enabled  them 
to  export  a  vast  quantity  of  surplus  produce. 
Ah  the  Carthaginians  themselves ' 
from  Tyreb  the  aphit  of  emigraUon ' 
aged  by  the  faw  of  the  etate,  which  ordained 
colonies  to  be  Si^nt  off  the  country,  a--  occasion 
required,  to  differcut  parts ;  and  these  colonists, 
keeping  up  their  connexion  with  the  mother 
country,  not  ontf  diav  off  n^part  ef  km  mmm» 
abundant  pepuhrtleB  and  trade,  hot  ajaraBypMed 
her  with  many  artii  Ics  she  conM  not  otherwise 
Imve  procured  at  so  chc:i  |>  and  easy  a  rate.  Her 
exportable  Afflw|ro<lu.  t ions  WCTo grain,  wa», 
o4  honay*  Uar  prindjpal  man- 

uflMiluwa  imn  eahieei  nwiia  af  the  root  Spartum, 
and  chiefly  used  for  large  vessels  ;  all  other  kinds 
of  naval  stores;  the  Phenician  puj'ple;  io^a,  &c. 
Her  imjNtrts  were  flax  and 
Ktioe%  gua  .  ' 
fnm  Oe  Qeii  Sen; 
Mediterninean,  silk.  'tnlT-.  vcarlet,  and  pnrplc 
dyes,  \c.  ;  and  iron*  tlic  \\  c-t  of  Knro|M',  sihcr, 
iron,  tin.  lead,  black  and  white,  bravs,  and  copptr. 
liy  Jami  ii)0y  carried  on  »  lum^ve  conuuerce 
with  Aa  fla— ■■wlwa  aMtha  BiUopians. 
The  carayans  of  the  latter  generally  resorted 
to  Carthage.  The  m<ist  valuable  articles  brought 
tiir«.e  caravans,  were  tbo>*c  tjenis  denominated 
carbuucles,  wluch,  by  means  of  this  mode  of 
traffic,  becaaae  eo  common  in  Carthap^  Aat  they 
ahtained  the  name  of  Carthaginian  gema.  Their 
mode  of  trading  with  rude  natiooa 
tomedtat 


lan  puj'pxe ;  toyS)  »c. 
mpyrus  from  £|^rpt; 
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•ml  strongly  resemhiefl  that  adopted  by  our 
luivigators  when  they  arrive  on  a  saTage  coast. 
Xlie  Carthaginians  trafficked  with  the  Libyans, 
who  Inhabited  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  in 
the  following  manner. — Having  conducted  th*  ir 
Teasels  into  a  convenient  creek  or  harbour,  they 
tended  th*  nwrdwndiae  which  they  meant  to 
^mthangt  «r  di^ooe  of,  and  placed  it  in  such  a 
rftnatlM  and  manner  as  exposed  it  to  the  view 
of  the  inhahitariT-,  and  at  thi>  same  time  indi- 
cated the  pur|>o<>c  Ibr  which  it  was  thus  exposed. 
Tliey  then  lighted  a  fire  of  such  maU  irfals  as 
ouiwd  a  great  smoke.  Thb  attracted  the 
Libyiuis  to  the  spot,  who  laid  down  such  a 
quantity  of  gold,  as  they  di>craed  an  ade<juatc 
price  fur  the  merchandise,  and  then  the  Carthii- 
ginlans  approached,  and  i  xaiuiiu-d  tin-  gold.  If 
thnr  daamod  it  auffioimt,  thev  took  it  nway, 
and  left  the  merdtandiee.  I?  they  did  not, 
they  left  hotli.  In  the  meantime,  tlie  Libyans 
again  returnt-d,  .uui  u<ld(Ml  to  the  4uautity  ot 
gold,  and  thiH,  if  ne«-»i«»ary,  was  repeated,  till 
the  Carthaginians,  by  taking  it  away,  showed 
that,  in  their  judgment.  It  WM  an  adequate  price 
for  their  gooids.  During  the  whole  of  this 
transaction,  no  interrouriic  of  words  pa&^,  nor 
did  the  Carthai;iiiijnis  touch  the.  gold,  nor  the 
Libj'ans  the  merchandise^  till  the  former  took 
awBv  the  gold. 

SiKiiii  was  to  the  Carthaginians,  as  it  had 
been  to  the  i'hcnicians,  a  vaal  suurt«  of  metallic 
wealth.  .\t  what  time  they  first  established 
thonseires  in  Spain  is  animown.  All  that  is 
known  remoetliig  the  fact,  fa,  that  the  people  of 
Cadiz,  a  Phenician  colony,  finding  themselves 
hard  pressed  by  the  nativoi,  applied  for  aid  to 
the  ( "arthaginians,  which  proving  eftV<  fual,  the 
latter  einbnu'Cii  the  opportunity  of  cstabliiibing 
themselves  in  the  country  adjoming  that  cit}'. 
According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Carthagin- 
ians were  enabled,  principally  by  the  silver 
whii  h  they  drew  from  the  SiKunsh  miiu'v,  to 
equip  and  support  their  nuinerou^  and  oft  re- 
newed fleets.  AMiMrding  to  Stral>o,  wim  tllO 
Cartluiginians  first  colonized  Spain,  silver  was 
00  abundant,  and  so  easily  obtained,  that  their 
most  cointniin  uten>«il<^,  niiil  even  the  mangers 
for  their  horses  were  made  of  it.  As  Spnin 
waa  therefore  a  mine  of  weidth  to  whoever  [his- 
aeeaed  ii^  it  is  easy  to  divine  the  moth^  es  uf  the 
Romana  fai  using  such  strenuous  efforts,  to  dis- 
posxpss  the  Carthaginians  of  it,  and  to  make  a 
complete  conquest  of  the  whole  peninsula. 

The  gradual  advances  of  tlie  African  npoUIe, 
in  coninuffiee^  wceltli,  and  maritina  poinr,  are 
by  no  neans  giTen  at>  minntriy  and  dtethictly 
as  could  Ire  wish i>d.  The  Carthaatiii.in  hisHiry 
and  chojiictcr  have  been  given  by  tiie  Ore4>k 
and  Roman  writers,  people  hostile  to  them, 
and,  tlierefon,  by  no  meana  dlapoaod  to  do  tliem 
Justice.  For  more  than  three  eentnrlea  after  the 
foundation  of  Canhage,  tliere  ia  a  total  blank  in 
its  hintory,  and  it  is  not  till  the  Carthaginians 
come  in  contact  with  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  and 
afterwarda  with  the  llonMonbtluit  much  notice  is 
taken  of  Carthage,  Ha  eommeroe  and  power. 
All  we  ktiow  of  their  early  historj',  i«i,  that  they 
coTn|iiered  the  IJjUearic  Isles  at  the  time  they 
seized  Cadiz.  We  find  thiU  they  obtained  pos- 
session of  Cyrnna  or  Conici^  in  tlus  reign  of 
Cyrus,  the  Phoeaean  fleet  being  so  dfaaUed  as  to 
oldifre  that  ]n  ii]'!.' to  liiandon  the  island  to  the 
Carlhai;iiii.iii >  ;uid  i*-trus<ans.  StMin  after  this, 
they  cou4iierc<1  Sardinia,  and  olitaini>4l  footing 
in  bidly.  Ilerodotus  tdie  us,  that  Camhnes, 
tha  ioa  and  anccwaar  of  Cyrus,  reaalvaa  to 


conquer  the  Carthaginians,  subsequent  on  hb 
reduction  of  Egypt,  but  was  forced  to  drop  Ua 
design,  on  account  of  the  Pheuicious,  who  n^• 
fuseil  to  help  him  against  their  descen<lanLs. 
Ilcin  <■  it  is  t'vidi  iit,  tilut  the  whole  power  of 
the  iVrsiun  empire  was  unable  to  execute  aujf 
thing  etfeetivelyoguiust  the  Carlliagfailana,  with- 
out the  help  of  the  Tyriaus.    In  the  year  5QS 
before  Christ,  and  the  year  after  the  expuhdoo 
of  the  Tunnriiis,  a  ti  iaty  wa.s  made  betweeu 
the  Carthaginians  aud  Romans,  by  the  articles 
of  which,  wc  learn,  that  the  whalaof  Sardinia, 
and  part  of  Sicily,  were  than  paaeeased  by  the 
Cartboginiana,  that  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  eojustH  of  Italy,  were  well  versed  iu 
the  art  of  furtilicaliuu,  and  made  it  their  usual 
practice  to  build  oaaUaa  and  erect  forli^  on 
nioking  n  deaeent  on  any  ooaat.   Tliej  wan 
also  pertlcularly  oareAil  ny  this  treaty  to  exi> 
chide  the  Romans  from  all  the  territdi  ic?*  subject 
to  them,  and  from  all  knowledge  ol  what  was 
transacting  in  tlmn,  and  expressly  proliiliited 
the  Romoaa  fhnn  aaiUng  beyond  the  Vair  Ptom 
montor}',  to  Okb  N.  of  Carthage,  lest  tliey  should 
discover  the  fruitfulncs«  uf  the  land,  the  happy 
^ittmt^on  of  the   cities,  and   ronsequently  be 
tempted  to  make  a  settlement  there.    A  second 
treaty  was  made  with  tiie  Romans,  SSS  years 
before  Chriat    By  this  agreement,  the  latter 
and  their  allies  were  to  pvssess  thi-  frimdship  <>( 
the  pe<»ple  of  Tyre.    In  vnst-  any  t»i\vii  in  Italy 
not  under  the  Roman  jurisdiction  ^\i  rr  taken 
by  tlie  Carthaginians,  they  might  plunder  it, 
but  after  that,  they  were  to  give  it  op  to  th« 
Romans.    Roman  captives  in  any  town  token 
by  them,  an«i  challenged  by  the  Romans  mt 
belonging  to  them  ur  tlicir  allies,  wrrv  to  be 
immediately  i-e«tort'd.     i  be  Romauit,  iu  case 
they  put  into  onv  harljour  belonging  to  tha 
Carthaginians  or  their  allies,  to  take  in  water 
or  any  other  necemaries,  were  not  to  be  mo- 
lested or  injunnl ;  but  they  were  not  to  cArry 
on  any  oommen-e  in  Africa  or  Sardinia,  nor 
enmi  bnd  on  the^^e  coaiita,  except  to  purcluMa 
neoeasaries,  and  refit  their  ahiaa*   la  aiKh  caeei^ 
only  live  days  were  allowed  mem,  en  die  expiry 

of  which,  they  were  to  depart. 

The  only  luistorical  accounts  we  ^>s.-«'«s  of  Car- 
tba^nlan  voyvgae^  Ibr  purposes  ot  commerce  or 
dieeotaiy,  are  those  of  Himilc^'aand  Hanno'a. 
That  of  the  fhnner  is  given  by  Anelns,  a  Roman 

geographical  pm't,  who  lived  in  tln^  ri>i.;Ti  uf  the 
second  Theotiosius,  who  says  tliat  he  i*aw  the 
original  copy  of  the  v(>y:ige  in  the  Carthaginian 
annals.  Acoosdiug  to  this  autlior,  UimUoo  aailad 
for  the  space  of  Jbur  months  towards  the  north, 

and  aiTivwl  at  the  Isles  Ostryniiiides  and  the 
rwust  of  Albion.  Iu  these  parts  the  Ka»t  Ryniui 
lived,  with  whom  the  people  of  TarteTiSus  luid 
Carthage  traded.  In  the  account  of  Ihis  Tey^<^ 
lead  and  tin  are  often  mentioned.  Mention  ie 
also  made  of  ships  cased  with  leather,  (ehnllar 

to  the  Welsh  comcles). 

The  voyage  of  lliuuiolsof  much  more  im- 
portance two  the  Sormer,  lie  was  sent  by  the 
aenate  of  Carthago  to  explore  the  wtatern  eoaat 

of  Africa,  anil  to  rvtablish  Carthaginian  r»d<inies 
wherever  he  mij;lit  think  it  proper.  He  s.iile«l 
from  C«rthaj;e  w  ilh  a  tl<ft  of  ve8s«-ls  eath 
rowed  with  50  oars,  and  had  besidet^  a  convey 
oontaining  80,000  persona  of  both  aexoe.  Ho 
wrote  a  relation  of  this  voyage,  a  fragment  of  a 
Greek  version  of  which  is  all  that  remains,  and 
whi<-h  hiLs  been  illnstriil<-<l  by  the  irainiiig  and 
ingenuity  of  Dr.  Falconer  of  Bath,  as  also  by 
Mei*a  BanMl  In  hia  Goi«rafliy  of  Hnodotna 
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Examined. '  Tills  roynpe  \n  qaot4»d  by  Aristotle, 
Mela,  and  Pliny.  At  what  time  It  wa.i  p«r- 
formed,  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  is  believed 
by  Kennel  to  have  b«'en  subsequent  to  that  of 
the  Phenicians  by  the  conrjmaudot*  Net-ho.  The 
Carthan;inian  or  Liby-Phenirian  citiesi  founded 
by  Ilannn,  were  all  situated  b«>t\veen  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar  and  the  Senegal  river,  and,  except 
Cerne,  (the  modem  Arpuin,)  north  of  Cape 
Bojadnre,  the  .\tlas  Major  of  the  ancients.  Sonie 
modern  authors,  as  Mickle  the  tranOator  of  the 
Lusiad  of  Camoens,  assert  in  unqualified  lang- 
uaj|;e,  that  II anno  doubled  the  C'ap«  of  Good 
Ilop«*,  others,  as  Gosseliu,  limit  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  Hanno's  voyage  to  Cape  Nun,  on  the 
coast  E.  of  the  Canarj-  Isles,  near  10  degrees  N. 
of  Ccrne.  This  latter  gentleman  makes  that 
cape  the  southern  boundary  of  ancient  know- 
ledge, on  the  western  coo^it  of  .Africa,  and 
asserts,  that  the  ancients  never  went  farther 
than  180  leagues  S.  of  Gibndtar.  At  this  rate, 
Ptolemy's  knowledge  of  tliis  coast  cuuld  extend 
no  farther,  and  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia 
were  unknown  to  him.  Kut  tliis  assertion  has 
been  c«unidctclv  refutitl  by  llennel.  According 
to  GovMMin,  flanno  took  not  less  than 
days  in  sailing  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to 
Cape  Nun,  or  only  17  miles  a  day.  D'Anville 
and  Rcnnel  nearly  agree  in  their  opinions  re- 
specting the  limit  of  Hanno's  voyage,  whi<  h  they 
fix  at  the  point  of  Sherbrti'  Sutmd.  Farther  he 
could  not  go  for  want  of  provisions,  having  failed 
in  bis  attempt  to  open  a  communication  with  the 
natives  of  the  coast. 

The  chief  particulars  of  the  voyage  are  the 
following :— Having  founded  the  first  colony, 
Thymiaterium,  two  days'  sail  beyond  the  I'U- 
lars  of  Hercules,  geographical  miles  direct 
from  Tingi,  or  Tangier,)  proceeding  thence, 
towards  the  west,  they  came  to  Solwis,  a  pro- 
montory of  Libya  (Cape  Cantin)  thickly  cov- 
er«?d  with  trees,  where  they  erected  a  temple 
to  Neptune,  and  again  proceeded  half  a  day  to- 
irarda  the  east,  to  a  lake  near  the  sea,  full  of 
reeda,  and  where  elephiuits  and  other  wild  ani- 
mabi  were  feeding.  Passing  the  Jake  two  days' 
sail  they  founded  other  tive  cities,  near  the  sea, 
Caricontichtts,  Gytae,  Acra,  Melitta,and  Aram- 
bvs,  thence  they  came  to  the  great  river  Lixus, 

iWad-al- Drag  of  .^bulfeda,)  which  tlows  fn)m 
.ibya,  (or  rather  from  mountains  situated 
amongst  the  Ethiopians,)  and  hits  on  its  banks 
the  Lixitie,  a  shepherd  tribe,  with  whom  they 
continued  sometime  on  friendly  terms;  and  be- 
yond them  dwelt  the  inhospitable  Kthiupiims. 
Leaving  their  friends  (the  Lixitte)  after  obtain- 
ing interpreters  from  them,  they  co:u«te<l  a 
dj'jiert  shore  three  days,  and  arrived  at  the  Isle 
of  Ceme.  Their  course  was  to  the  south  during 
the  two  first  days,  and  to  the  east  the  third  day. 
From  Cerne  they  coasted  12  days  along  the 
shore  of  the  lOthionians ;  on  the  last  of  which 
days  they  approached  some  lar^  mountains 
covered  with  tn'»»s,  the  wood  vt  which  was 
sweet  scented  and  variegat»Hl.  This  corre- 
sponds to  the  description  of  the  coa-st  betwwn 
Arguin  and  Cape  Verd;  for  after  two  days' 
niling  round  these  mountains  they  came  to  an 
Immeniie  opening  of  the  sen,  on  each  side  of 
which,  towards  the  continent,  was  a  plain. 
This  Im  perf»M-tly  dewriptive  of  sailing  round  Cape 
Verd.  and  of  their  arrival  at  the  wide  oftening 
of  tho  Gambia,  known  to  them  only  as  a  wide 
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opening  of  the  sea.    It  must  be  remarked  here, 
that  this  was  tho  second  time  they  had  sailed 
S.  from  Cerne,  and  that  the  first  time  they 
went  no  farther  S.  than  the  Senegal.  I^eaving 
Ceme  for  the  first  time,  they  sailed  ui>  tho 
river  Chretes,  (river  St.  John,  GO  miles  M>uth- 
ward  of  Cerne).    ITiis  river  le<l  them  to  a 
lake  which  contained  three  islands  larger  than 
Ceme,  from  which,  proceeding  a  day's  sail,  they 
came  to  the  extremity  of  the  lake  that  was  over- 
hung by  large  mountains,  inhabiti^l  by  tacage 
mtHy  clothed  with  skins  of  wild  beasts,  who 
drove  them  away  by  throwing  stones,  and  hin- 
dered them  from  lan.ling.    This  corresponds  to 
Cape   Mirie.     Sailing  thence,   they  came  to 
another  river  which  was  large  and*  broad,  and 
full  of  crocodiles  and  river  hontcs,  whence  re- 
turning, they  cauie  again  to  Ceme.    It  may  be 
here  obser^-ed  that  mi  kind  of  traffic  was  opened 
with  any  of  the  tribes  S.  of  the  Lixitv,  as  all 
the  coast  was  hostile  .S.  of  Ceme;  hence  the 
natives  are  termed  the  inhospitable  Ethiopians. 
These  Ethiopians  may  be  either  the  Leucav 
thioi>es,  whom  Pliny  *  places  N.  of  Nigritia,  or 
the  Assanhagi  tribe  to  the  N.  of  the  Senegal, 
who  are  not  negroes.    Sailing  from  tho  Gam- 
bia, they  coasted  close  along  the  shore  for  five 
days,  and  came  to  a  large  bay  which  their  in- 
terpreters (the  Lixitip^  told  them  was  rall«>d  the 
Western  H  cm.     In  this  hny  was  a  large  island, 
and  in  the  inland  a  salt  water  lake,  an<l  in  this 
another  island  where,  when  they  had  landed,  th«  y 
could  discover  nothing  in  the  daytime  but  trees, 
but  in  the  night  they  8<iw  many  fires  burning, 
and  heard  the  sound  of  pipes,  cymbals,  drums, 
and  confuse<l  ^houts.    They  were  then  terrified, 
and  their  dirincrs  ordered  them  to  abandon  the 
island.    This  corresponds  to  the  large  Pay  of 
Bissao,  containing  in  its  bosom  several  islands, 
and  is  190  miles  S.  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Gam- 
bia, which  agree*  well  to  five  days*  sailing,  and 
what  is  more,  no  other  part  of  the  coast  torms  a 
sound  of  such  a  sliape  as  to  answer  in  any  degree 
to  th;it  of  a  horn.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy,  who  in  this  are  followed  by  D'An- 
ville and  Lougainville,  refer  the  horns  to  pro- 
m«intoriai  and  not  to  inlets  of  the  sea-    But  both 
the  term  and  the  description  completely  set  aside 
such  an  idea.   They  were  bays  or  gulfs,  and  con- 
tained isLinds;  and  the  isliuid  in  the  western 
horn  with  the  rest  in  this  gulf,  are  Hat  alluvial 
iratts  formed  by  the  depitsitions  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  other  streams  that  roll  down  vast 
quantities  of  mud  and  sand  when  swollen  by 
the  periodical  rains.    Leaving  this  inlet,  they 
passed  by  a  country  which  was  on  tire,  and 
streams  of  fire  appeared  to  nm  into  the  sea. 
They  sailed  quickly  thence,  and  at  the  end  of 
four  days  discovered  at  night  a  country  full  of 
fire.    In  the  middle  wan  a  lofty  tire  larger  than 
the  reat,  which  seemed  to  touch  the  stars.  W  hen 
day  oune  they  discovered  it  to  be  a  large  hill 
caJled  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods.    On  their  de- 
parture thence,  after  three  dajV  sailing,  they 
came  to  a  bay  called  the  Southern  Horn,  nt  the 
bottom  of  which  Fay  an  island,  as  in  the  former, 
having  in  it  a  lake,  and  in  that  lake  another 
island  full  of  savages.    It  was  here  that  the 
Gorilla*  were  found,  descrilnMl  in  the  narrative 
as  tuiirjr  women.    This  sound  was  the  termina- 
tion ot  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  in  about  seven 
degrees  N.  latitude,  and  4i  degrees  N.  W.  of  tli« 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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■   The  authenticity  of  this  Torap*!  has  b<vn 
called  in  auMtion,  on  account  of  the  stories  of 
torrents  of  fire  running  Into  the  am,  and  tha 
hairy  ivomeii  mentioned  above,    'ITie  formw 
were  notliiuK  more  than  the  flame  cau»«d  by 
the  buminK  of  the  dry  herbage,  a  pmrtire  com- 
mon to  every  countrj-  Ix-longing  to  worm  and 
moist  climates,  where  the  Tentatkm  ia  ranli. 
The  appearance  of  a  river  of  lire  running  into 
the  BOB,  arose  from  the  more  abundant  vegeta- 
tion of  the  valleys  or  ravines,  which  are  shaded 
by  their  depth,  and  remain  longest  green.  Theae 
being  last  burned,  the  fire  would  then  be  confined 
to  the  hollow  parts  of  tho  country,  and  when 
fired  from  above,  would  have  the  api)eiirance  of 
rivers  of  fire  running  to  tlie  shore.    As  in  other 
places  they  saw  the  whole  country  as  if  on  fire, 
ft  may  be  justly  inferred,  that  it  waa  then  the 
Maaon  of  burning  the  rank  and  dry  herliage. 
A  aimilar  phenomenon  was  observed  by  the 
much   lamented  trav-ller  Mr.  Park,'  iu  the 
high  country  of  Maudiug,  and  a  similar  practice 
of  burning  the  dry  herbage  ia  observed  in  Lu- 
damar,  and  other  Moorish  eouutriea  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara. 
It  may  also  be  observed,  thut  a  similar  practice 
has,  from  time  immemoriiil,  been  adopted  by 
the  Indians  of  the  United  Stote»,  to  the  K.  and 
W.  of  the  Miwisaippi.    The  Theon  Ochcma^  or 
Chariot  of  the  Gods,  is  identified  in  the  lofty 
conical  mountain  of  Sagres,  nine  degrees,  2+ 
minutes  N.  lat.,  and  which  is  the  termination 
of  a  lateral  chain  of  mountains,  striking  off 
from  the  great  inland  chain,  and  running  down 
to  the  shore.    This  inhmd  chain  is  connected  on 
the  S.  E.  by  lateral  chains  of  hills,  with  the 
mountainous  coast  of  Sierra  Letme,  which  has 
an  extent  of  2i  miles.    The  mountains  on  tliis 
part  of  the  coast  are  so  lofty,  as  to  be  visible 
W)  and  85  leagues  off  at  sea.    Vowius,  who  in 
his  notes  on  MeLi,  makes  the  Theon  Ochema, 
or  Chariot  of  the  Gods  the  mountain  of  Sierra 
I^ne,  in  his  usual  wny  of  exaggerating,  states  it 
to  be  so  high,  as  to  be  s«'en  at  more  than  450 
miles  distance  at  sea.  •    Respecting  the  hairv 
women,  cjilled  GorilliB  by  the  Lixit»,  Ilaunos 
Interpreters,  Gorgons,  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and 
Gonades  by  Pliny,  it  Js  plain  that  they  were 
nca,  of  the  species  called  Pongo  by  Uufl"on. 
The  male  Pongos  could  not  be  caught  by 
'  Hanno,  as  they  fled  to  inaccessible  precipices, 
'  and  defeniled  themselves  by  throwing  stones. 
'  Tljese  arc  never  taken  alive,  because  tif  their 
great  strength,  unless  by  killing  the  females, 
'  they  take  the  cubs  that  hang  fast  upon  the 
mother.    Three  females  were  taken  by  Hanno, 
but  they  so  annoyed  their  conductors  with 
their  teeth,  that  they  were  compelled  to  kill 
them,  and  bring  their  skins  only  to  Carthage. 
Long  before  this  vo>Tige  of  commerce  and  dis- 
coTery,  the  Ciu^haginians  had  discovered  the 
Fortiinate    Islands,  or  the  modern  Canary 
Islands. 

ITic  site  of  Babylon,  only  859  miles  direct 
'  distance  from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
eminently  fitted  it  for  a  gr«t  commen  ial  citv. 

•  In  the  da)Ti  of  its  prosperity  it  enjoyed  the 
mrigation  «»f  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Up 

'to  the  confluence  of  these  rivers,  the  oombined 
stream  was  navigable  by  large  Teaaels,  imd  above 

•  the  cofjluence,  the  Euphmtes  was  navigable  by 
>  MMll  -ressebs  to  above  Babylon,  even  by  boats. 

Goods  could  be  carried  up  as  far  as  lliapsacus. 
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and  be  thence  dispersed  In  all  directions  by  land. 
Tere<ion,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  was  the 
port  of  Babylon.    All  the  commerce  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  the  Erythr»an  Sea,  except  what 
was  conducted  up  the  Red  Sea,  centred  in  Bab- 
ylon.   The  produce  of  the  East  passed  from 
Babylon  up  the  Euphrates,  to  the  prwUaouthem 
bend,  where   it  touches  on  the  Syrian  Deisert, 
either  by  land  caravans,  or  by  boats,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Mediterranean,  whence  it  was 
conveyed  to  Asia  Minor  and  Greece-    In  the 
days  of  Babylonish  power,  travellers  and  car- 
avans were  n«it  exposed,  as  in  sulwequent  times, 
to  be  robbed  by  the  Arabs  of  the  de»ert.  A 
chain  of  protecting  posts  wun  kept  up  the 
whole  way  along  the  line  of  the  Euphrates,  for 
the  protection  of  the  inland  route,  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  t«i  the  Mediterranean.    'ITiesc  not 
only  ensured  the  safety,  but  alx.  supplied  the 
wants  of  the  caravans,  especially  in  water,  that 
necessary  beverage  in  a  hot  and  thirsty  climate. 
Travellers  dejtcril>e  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
between  lhapsiuiis  or  Ll-Der,  and  the  great 
phiiu  of  Babylonia,  to  be  8tudde<l  with  cities, 
towers,  and  castles,  either  in  a  sute  of  absolute 
ruin,  or  of  great  decay,  in  much  the  same  state,  in 
fact,  as  Xenophon  found  it,  nigh  a  century  and 
a  h:df  after  the  capture  cf  Babylon  and  ruin  of 
her  commerce.    So  long  as  the  caravans  could 
traverse  the  intennetliate  apace  between  Baby- 
lon and  the  Meditenanean  without  danger,  this 
route  was  much  more  commodious  than  that  by 
the  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  traversing  the  whole 
of  Arabia  from  south  to  north,  as  they  were 
always  certain  of  a  good  supply  of  water  and 
herbage  for  themselves  and  their  camels,  so  lon^ 
as  the  river  did  not  diverge  from  the  line  w 
their  route.    Babylon  was  not  onlv  the  misiresa 
of  an  extensive  commerce,  but  also  was  noted 
for  her  extensive  nuuiufactures  of  cloths,  dyed 
stuffs,  and  pottery.    I'urple  iloaks  interwoven 
with  gold,  purple  hangings,  and  couches  inter- 
woven witn  the  same  material,  and  tiaras 
painted  of  various  colours,  were  manufactured 
there.     So  early  as  the  davs  of  Joshua,  the 
Babylonians  were  celebrat«l  for  their  manu- 
factures of  liqrn  and  woollen  cloth ;  for  amidst 
the  spoil  taken  from  the  Canaanites,  Achan 
secreted  a  j;'KKlly  Babylonish  garment,  or  cloak 
of  Shinar,  as  it  is  called.     But  after  the 
subversion  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  her  com- 
merce and  manufactures  det lined,  in  conae- 
ouence  of  the  8«*at  of  government  being  trans- 
ferred to  Susa,  and  the  measures  of  the  Persian 
monurchs  who  out  of  luitred  to  Babyloo,  and 
aversion  to  commerce,  threw  booms  acraas  the 
channel  of  the  Euphrates,  and  thus  stopped 
the  navigation  of  the  river.     Babylon,  thus 
deprived  of  her  commerce  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  India,  lost  her  wealth.  Alexander 
intended  to  restore  the  commerce  of  Babylon, 
and  remove  the  booms  aUjve  mentioned,  but 
waa  prevented  by  death  from  accomplishing  hia 
design.   His  successors,  not  inheriting  the  same 
partiality  for  Babylon,  allowiHl  the  navigation 
of  the  Euphrates  to  remain  obstrucU-d  as  Iwfore, 
and  Babylon  insensibly  dwindled  into  insignifi- 
cance, and  finally  to  ruin. 

The  political  catastrophe  of  Baliylon,  and  the 
ruin  ot  the  rommen-e  of  the  Euphrates,  waa 
followed  by  that  of  idl  the  cities  on  the  route  of 
the  Euphrates,  through  the  desert  to  Thapsacos* 
whose  existence  depended  on  that  commerce; 
for  so  many  towns  in  such  an  arid  desert  could 
not  possiblv  bo  siipi>orted  otherwise.  After  the 
fall  of  the  l*ersian  empire,  the  inland  route  from 
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the  Penlan  Gulf  to  the  Mediterraaeui  was 
anin  rwtmii  under  the  auspices  of  tha  SdM»- 

adir,  and  rdntiniu'd  under  a  regular  system  of 
protei  tion  till  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
i{op«*,  and  the  pas«iagc  to  India  l»y  sea.  Siiui' 
that  event,  that  rout)>  in  now  whoUjr  deserted, 
except  for  the  piirpoHe  uf  an  in  rfi  ImhI  deiiuatrh 
from  India  to  England*  No  CMfKTua  ladan 
with  the  produce  nt  Indbi  or  China  now  tra- 
verse the  dfsirt — the  majestic  Kiii)hrates  now 
rolln  her  wuvra  through  the  solitary  waste,  un- 
frequented, save  by  tribcM  of  WMldering  A  rube, 
«ad  the  dtiMof  PkWyn,  ConMcv  and  ChUiiiMlt 
haw  cHNsd  to  csrfft. 

The  epoch  t>i'  {Iri'cian  fommerce  and  iiaviir.i- 
tion  commences  with  the  celebrated  Argonautic 
CKpadition,  about  1^90  years  before  Christ.  It 
is  not  easv  to  determine  whether  thia  flBlarprise 
wtm  pfratfieal  or  eommereiaL  Iti  a^vowcd  object 
was  the  Golden  tl<*ec<» ;  but  Tv  hat  that  was  can 
only  be  conjectured.  It  is  dilHcuit  to  conceive 
how  the  Greeks  of  that  age,  a  rude  and  htlftarous 
raccb  could  engage  in  such  a  distant  oonaMrciai 
•peeolation ;  and  ft  is  equally  ao,  hewtiiejr  eonld 
venture  (ni  a  pltindt  t  in^  rx|)<>ditiun  sn  far  frotii 
)iotiit>,  and  throiii^lt  u  (laiii^tToiiH  atul  dithcuit  sea, 
whou  that  prop<'nsity  could  be  easily  gratified 
nearer  their  own  sliories.  That  the  mountainous 
coimtrjr  vf  Cdldile  thai  abounded  in  the  precions 
metals  is  well  known,  and  the  ixuld  and  silver 
mines  to  the  !eonth  of  Trehi'wmd  are  still  wrought 
with  profit.  I'he  report  «it  tlii-*  metallic  weuth 
had  prohjibly  reached  the  Gi*eeks,  and  excited 
their  avarice,  as  in  modem  time*  the  report  of  an 
£1  Dorado,  in  South  AiMrlea,  roused  the  cu- 
pidity of  a  Raleigh.  Whatcfver  was  the  real  ob- 
ject, the  fact  of  such  a  naval  ad  vrnture  is  believed 
Vjr  the  generality  of  historians  and  cfaronologers. 
In  thai*  course  to  the  Kuxine  they  visited 
Lemnos,  Samothraoe,Troas,  CyxianDf  Aithynia, 
and  Thraee.  Stteh  wanderings  vrlnee  Grecian 
icnorancf  of  the  navijjation  of  tliosr  si  as.  Frrim 
Xhrare  they  steered  their  course  direct  to  the 
EtudnaSek  Tt»e  Cyanian  rocks,  four  or  Hve 
lengnta  firom  the  cotnuMe  to  that  sea.  prvrioui^y 
deemed  impaMsMe,  were  pasMd  hj^  tliese  adren- 
turert  without  d.ifi^n-  and  difficulty,  and  Ili<  ir 
due  situation  and  lurm  UM-ertaiued.  They  tlien 
entcved  the  Euxine,  where  they  Herm  to  liavo 
botn  driven  ahout  for  anme  tiani^  till  they  dia- 
eovefed  MTonnt  GMMSsns,  which  asrved  then  as 
a  landmark  to  the  cntranri'  of  the  Pha«ds  when 
they  anchored  near  Cllua  the  capital  of  Colchis. 
With  regard  to  their  return  home,  so  mtich  con- 
tradiction and  &ble  has  clouded  the  narratlrc^ 
tlwt  It  wooid  he  iMeleas  to  attempt  Ha  dndda- 
tion.  All  tigTee,  however,  that  thev  did  not 
rettim  the  same  way  as  they  came.  Tne  Tnrjan 
\v.n\  Miti'.<(HH'iit  to  the  Arfjniiaiitic  cxpcditiuti, 
fifty  rears  according  to  some,  and  a  century 
aoixraillf  ta  others,  is  illustrative  of  the  mari- 
time power  and  skill  of  the  Greeks  at  that 
period.  The  nimib<T  of  ships  employed  in 
that  war  wi  vr  an  opilin:;  to  Homer,  1,800 

according  to  Thucydide.s  and  l(XM)  according  to 
inif|ti.  The  Bflsotian  ships  were  the  largest, 
carrj-ing  ISO  men  each  ;  those  of  I^hiliM-tetes  only 
60  men  each  ;  Athena  alone,  of  all  the  (Jrecian 
states,  furnisti-  1  Ix  r  own  ships,  amounting  to 
fiO-  Thucydid»»!«  says,  tliat  the  Grecian  abips 
then  employed  had  no  decks;  butinthbholaoOB- 
tradicted  bjr  Homer.  It  would  appear,  h  o werer, 
from  the  Homerie  acoonnt,  that  the  fore  part 
was  open  to  the  keel,  and  tin  l  efore  micht  l>e 
half  decked.  £ach  ship  liad  a  and 
t  rawed  hy 


1  he  people  of  Bigfam  are  represented  as  ths 
first  |)eoplc  in  Grseoe  who  wera  distinguished 

for  their  intelligence  and  success  in  maritime 
commerce.  Soon  after  the  return  of  the  He- 
raclidic  into  I'ldopiiniri  su.s,  these  people  {hk»- 
besited  cunntderabie  nuritime  traffic,  uud  were 
for  a  long  time  maslen  of  the  adjoining  esa. 
The  CorinthianSf  soon  after  the  Trojan  war, 
seem  to  hare  emharked  in  comn)<>rce  with 
great  spirit  and  sur  .  t  ^^.  lUc  tins  ih.  ir  isituii- 
tion  was  pai'ticuUirly  btted,  and  equally  well 
suited  to  be  the  transit  ef  the  land  trade  of 
Grseoe.  The  Coriathiana  are  said  to  have  first 
hvilt  Viossls  with  Area  hanks  of  oars,  instead  of 
i^alleys.  IJetween  the  a^^e  nt"  Ilnmer  and  that  of 
iierodotus,  the  GreelkS  :>preud  themselves  over 
several  of  the  countries  lying  on  the  Mediteiw 
rancaaSea.  About  600  years  before  Christ  the 
PhecMm  Gneks  tram  lonhi  fiwtaded  Masrilla» 
the  modem  Mar«  i!I<"s  ;  and  between  the  years 
600  and  4fi0  l>efore  L  hrist  the  Greei<s  luid  e»tab- 
lished  themsdres  iu  .Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica, 
and  asm  in  ssma  of  the  soiahem  paf  ts  of  8pai% 
aa  the  lamed  Sairantnm.  These  esttlenHnta 
were  the  effei  t  eitfier  of  the  prospect  of  com- 
mercial  advantaj/i  s,  or  ot  iiite3»tiue  wars.  Their 
emigrations  thev  were  enabled  to  accompli.oh 
by  the  geograpkical  and  naval  charts  wUeh 
they  are  saM  to  liave  ohtidMd  from  Iho  FIm» 
nicians,  or  the  sphere  of  Anaximatuler  of  Hit 
etus.  The  eajKteru  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
wore  still  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  Homer 
tells  us  that  none  but  pirates  ventured  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives  to  steer  directly  from  Libra 
to  Crete.  Such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  C;  reeks 
of  the  hydrography  of  their  own  m-oK,  in  the 
time  of  the  I'ersiun  iinasjnn  hy  Xerxes,  that 
when  the  Ionian  deputies  arrived  at  Kgiua, 
earnestly  desiring  the  Grecian  fleet  to  sail  to 
Ionia,  to  deliver  their  ooantrj  fnmi  Persian 
domination,  tlio  request  was  refused,  because 
the  Greeks  were  ignorant  of  the  (  (mrs*'  from 
Dclos  to  Ionia,  and  because  they  believed  it  to 
be  as  far  from  Egina  to  Samoa,  as  frwa  Sglim 
to  the  Colamaa  m  Hcroulea. 

Of  an  the  stem  of  Independent  Greece, 
Athens  and  Corinth  were  the  most  comnin  i.il, 
but  especially  the  former.     Athens  poss*^s«d 
three  harboors  for  shipidng,  the  I'halenim,  the 
Mimycliiflii  and  the  Tinsua.    Of  tlime,  the 
irst  was  tha  meet  ancieat,  and  the  last  the  most 
celebrated.    The  Phsderum  wn«i  aliandoned  in 
the  time  of   i  hemistucles,  who  advised  his 
cuuntrvmen  to  concentrate  their  commercial 
and  military  fleets  in  the  harbour  of  the  Pina- 
na,  wfaidi  stead  8  miles  dbtant  Uram  Atibena. 
By  his  advice  both  city  and  harbour  were  en- 
cIos«m1  n  ith  a  wall,       miles  long,  and  60  feet 
hiijh.    This  wall  was  constructed  of  immense 
sqiuure  stones,  fastened  together  with  cnmps  of 
iron,  and  so  broad  that  two  waggons  ahreaat 
rouM  be  driven  alongst  it.    I'he  Pineiu  con- 
tained H  docks,  h  porticoes,  and  2  forums.  It 
WHS  s«i  celehnitcd  for  its  commerce  that  it  be- 
came a  proverbial  wying  in  Greeosk  Famine 
does  not  eome  from  the  Pinena.  Themistoalsa 
aLsn  obtained  a  de<  ive.  by  which  20  ships  were 
to  he  finauaily  added    to  the   .\thenian  fleet. 
Tor  this  pur(H>se,  the  suni^  arisintj  tVoni  the 
sals  of  the  privileg4»  of  working  the  mioei^  or 
tha  eventual  profits  of  the  mines^  which  had 
formerly  been  distributed  among  the  people, 
were  set  apart.    A  tax  was  subsequently  im- 
posed for  this  purpose  on  all  landliulders.  uier- 
diants,  and  inauiifaeturers.   All  these  classes 
dao  to  Im|»  ay  asd  hnrmi  if 
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it»  the  naval  foroe  of  tke  re- 
publio.   WioB  it  WM  judged  nuriMiry  to  fit 

out  an  armament,  as  innny  talents  sis  tliere 
were  galleys  to  be  equijuifd  were  raiwd  in 
each  of  the  ten  tribe?  of  Athens.  The  riHiney 
thus  collected  was  giTen  to  the  captains  of  the 
galleys  to  be  expended  In  the  munteuiiee  of* 
tli>'  crew.  'I'hf  rcjiublic  furnished  the  rifiginf; 
aiui  sjiilors,  and  i-;irh  vessel  had  tw»>  captains 
who  l  urnniaiulcil  six  iiiuiitlis  ;iit<Tiiati-ly. 

Ship-buildiiig  was  \txy  dear  at  Athens,  for 
thoDgn  their  oUpa  both  for  war  and  eoamMrce 

were  small,  compared  with  those  of  modern  days, 
and  even  thoiii;h  the  latter  were  much  smaller 
than  thuH<'  uf  the  Phenicians,  yet  thn  lii^'ht 
Teasels  could  not  be  kept  in  commission  for  a 
•onlbr  mm  than  JSBOOO  annuallj,  thou^  the 
atmost  attention  was  paid  to  economy,  and 
no  extraordinary  damage  occurred.  The  lur^i- 
vemeU,  of  c«Mirst',  must  have  cost  twice  tliat  smn 
annually.  The  foreign  commerce  of  .Athens  ex- 
tended to  the  shores  of  the  Kuxine,  tlie  Pro- 
pgiiti%  ^  lalaa  of  the  .£gean  Sea.  and  the  wide 
•xpanae  of  lha  Jfaditnranean,  Thrace,  Mace~ 
donin,  ThflaHlff  Phrj-jjia,  and  Ioni;u  From 
the  Kuxine  were  im|>ortcd  corn,  timber  fur 
ahip-boUding,  hliives,  salt,  honey,  wax,  wool, 
lualhrr,  and  mat  skina;  aalt  iish,  and  timber, 
fivm  Bjmnntmi  and  other  ports  of  Thrace 
and  Macedonia;  fmm  I*hrygia  .trid  ^lilctus, 
carpets,  bed-coverlctit,  aJid  line  tieeces  for  man- 
ufacturing woollens;  from  the  loles  of  the 
ALgma.  Sea,  winea  and  fruits;  alavea  fboiQ 
Thessaly,  Thrace,  andtheeeaataof  AafaiBflnor; 
and  com  frntn  l  lulto'a.  They  also  had  a  large 
commerce  in  arumatics,  paints,  cosmetics,  drtigs, 
guius,  &c.    In  Athens,  tliere  were  largo  and 


nuxDorons  narlcets  for  the  sale  of 
artides.   Eywi  In  the  time  of  Ilippocratea,  the 

spices  of  India  and  Arabia  were  common,  nt 
le.ist  sonie  of  them,  in  the  i'eloponnesus  and 
At  lira.  Tlie  (»reeks  [irntiild  y  olitaintil  tiii<jt* 
by  uicaos  of  the  I'heniciaas,  or  from  some  grand 
«Hpot  to  which  tlielr  meraianta  travelled,  and 
to  which  these  articles  were  brought  from  the 
east.  It  Ih  clear,  however,  that  from  the  nature 
of  trade  in  tinx.!-  anri.iit  times,  the  Athenian 
merchants  were  obliged  to  be  constantly  trav- 
alUaff  from  place  to  plaoe,  either  to  edehnted 
gamea  or  fairs  where  an  advantageotis  spec- 
ulatton  might  be  made.  Thev  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  interior  ot  CHrm.-my,  for 
they  knew  not  only  the  length  of  the'Her- 
cynlan  forest,  but  also  the  direction  of  hU  the 
fieat  rivers  in  that  region.  In  search  of  yellow 
amber,  they  penetrated  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistula,  ^\  hi(  li  flic  PiKMiii  ians  were  wont  to 
reach  by  »ea.  i  he  .Athenian  merchants  had 
aim  factories  established  along  the  Cimmerian 
Boapliocm  and  dcrlui  who  remained  there 
dxang  the  winteri  to  pr'  |>are  cargoes  for  ex- 
portation In  Rimimer.  l  lu  sc  Scythian  exports 
were  either  paid  for  in  money,  or  exctianged  for 
Grecian  winea. 

The  oonmaraa  of  the  Evsdno  was  carried 
«B  In  ^ery  email  vessels,  each  having  only 
twenty  rowers,  and  a  car^'o  whose  entire  value 
did  not  exceed  6  or  .t.'00()  Hterling.  As  the 
Eiixine  was  deemed  a  dangerous  sea,  the  Ath- 
enians wera  afraid  of  riakuf  laifa  canoea  on 
a  single  dkaneo.  The  chief  importa  of  the  Ath- 
enians were  com  and  s1a^■es,  So  bairen  was 
Attica,  that  the  Athenians  were  compelled  to 
apply  tliinisilvea  to  maritime  commerce,  in 
order  to  obtain  subeistenoe  for  a  novulatioB  fsr 
teouoMNoate  Uaumntdha  aol^ui  « 


nader  tha  Boaatant  nrrrneitj  nf  imrrhirfm 
their  had  ham  strangers,  md  often  at  the 

hands  of  their  enrmic*.  Their  chief  sotirce  of 
supply  was  tiic  Crimea;  it  was  therefore  their 
interest  to  be  on  cwhI  terms  with  tlie  sovereigna 
of  the  Cimmerian  Bospliorus.  One  of  tlteaa 
favoured  the  Athentana  very  moeh,  in  the  tiaaa 
of  Demosthi'iies,  and  exeTnpted  their  vi-sv»d«<  from 
paying  the  duly  mi  corn,  to  wliii  li  olher 
vessels  were  siilijccted  on  its  ex j><prl:iti<ni,  and 
allowed  their  mm  lianfs  n  free  trade  to  uil  parts 
of  his  Idngdom  In  n  turn,  the  Athenians  dm 
dared  him  and  his  children  citizens  of  Athena, 
and  granted  to  such  of  his  subjects  as  traded 
in  Attica  the  same  privilegen  and  exemptions 
which  their  citixeus  eiuoyed  in  the  Cimmerian 
IlosplMMrva.  The  Anadan  >  a  No  traded  to 
PanteeMMMim  for  ciMrn,  and  wheat  was  im- 
jwrted  irom  Sicily  and  Egj-pt,  The  quantity 
thi  V  ini]»)rted  from  the  (  rimen,  is  stated  by 
Demostiienes  to  have  been  40l),UU0  medimni,  or 
bushels,  or  51,000  English  quartera  annually,  aa 
appeared  from  tha  ouatont  house  retonu.  I'lua 
was  by  far  tilO  largest  qtiantity  of  wlMOt  they 
received  from  any  foreign  part.  As  this  ar- 
ticle was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  mcmieut  to  a 
countrjTfvUcli  produced  almoet  no  grain*  maglm 
trates  won  ■ppointed,  whoae  aole  care  waa  ta 
lay  in  eora  for  the  vae  of  the  city,  and  othv 
otfii  cr'i  were  also  appointod  to  rrL'u!  itc  its  pricey 
and  lix  the  ai^jiize  of  Inread.  iwo  otlicerx  were 
litatiuned  in  the  Pirvus,  whose  business  was  to 
see,  tliat  two-thirda  of  all  the  com  brought  into 
the  port,  ehoold  he  carried  to  the  city. 

'Ihe  duties  on  com  and  otlier  merchandise 
were  very  high,  amounting  to  one  filth,  or  5iU 
per  cent.  The  Kime  was  also  imposed  on  articles 
exported.  These  dutiee  were  generally  farmed. 
In  an  oration  of  Andoddes^  wo  learn  that  he 
had  fnrnied  the  duty  on  foreign  nu-ti  hatidisc 
imivorted,  at  twelve  talents  annnally.  In  rou- 
sequence  of  the  hi^li  <lutii-s,  smu^t;ling  was 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  especialiy  in  tike 
small  district  of  Ceiydale,  to  the  north  of  tha 
I'ineus.  In  it  was  a  small  bay,  called  Thieves' 
Harbour,  where  a  moHt  lucrative  !<mui;Kling 
trade  was  carried  on,  in  which  ships  of  dillerent 
natiims  were  engaged.  'I'hough  this  coutraband 
commerce  was  carried  on  under  the  very  nose  of 
the  Athenian  state,  t>eing  in  Attica  itiielf,  and 
greatly  injured  the  revenues  of  the  state;  yet 
the  Atlieiiians  diu>t  nut  put  a  stop  to  it,  as  tlie 
inhabitants  of  CorydaJe  were  sovereigns  in  their 
own  twiilorj.  TUm  wo  loini  fion  Dantot* 
thenee. 

There  were  no  shope  In  Athens,  and  the  retail 

trade  was  conducted  itl  public  jdaces  upprojn  iated 
to  the  sale  of  each  species  ot  good*.  No  other 
covering  was  provided  ISw  Iho  dUbrent  wara% 
tlum  A  diade  uf  oeien  or  rvtihm,  whack  oaaiK 
mnnieated  to  the  city  the  appearanee  or  a  pat^ 
petiial  fair.  Some  tuitions,  vain  of  their  nobility, 
as  the  Thesrolians,  or  proud  of  their  great  jwu-er, 
as  the  Spartans,  deemed  this  imxle  of  displaying 
what  waa  Intended  for  mla  jgnomintotta.  Bnt 
at  Athena,  tlioae  who  dared  to  reproodi  Ao 
citi/ens  with  any  thinj;  of  that  nature,  were 
liable  to  prosecution,  tuid  very  severe  puuiii^ 
nients  were  eiiacteti  for  such  instances  of  in- 
aolenoe  and  pride.  This  evinoee^  tliat  tlia  Ath> 
eoians  were  eendUe  of  the  graat  importaaco  of 
a  retail  tmde,  as  that  withottt  Vl^ieiv  wimlaaala 
businesa  cannot  flourish. 

We  aie  told  in  an  oration  of  Isocrates,  of  an 
oseration,  bearing  aooie  roMmblance  to  our  biUi 
or  oaebiDga.   A  otmifa  who  brought  grain  ti 
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AthetM*  and  who  wUbad  to  fwrrhtwi  i»  ftgmtar 

anioant  than  tho  sale  of  hb  mm  would  enable 

him  to  pay,  drew  on  u  p<>r»oii  living  in  ttomc  city 
on  the  Euxioi',  to  >vhi(-h  the  Atheuiaiis  were  in 
the  habit  of  trading.  The  Athenian  mercliant 
took  thie  drtiitf  but  not  till  a  Imiikrr  ia  Athene 
Ind  beeome  reqiondMe  for  its  payment.  In  «n 
oration  of  Denmtheiies,  al-Mi,  ulimps< appear  of 
what  by  many  has  be»>ii  deemed  niaritiuie  insmr- 
ance,  or  rather  of  that  •<p<><-ies  of  fraud,  which  is 
«t  preeent  denoniuated  terratrr,  practteed  to  de- 
maA  the  Inanier.  But  there  »  no  eatieftetorv 
proof,  that  th«  ancit'ntH  wprp  nrcjuainted  with 
marine  irisur;ui<-«>,  thoiii^h  frauds  similar  to  thofw 
pnirtivd  at  pn'si-nt,  wt-re  p^-rpt'tniti'd.  Acctml- 
iag  to  Demotftheneii,  miiatere  of  Tenela  were  in 
the  habit  of  borrowing  oonaidfliral^  sums,  which 
they  profi'ssi»d  t<i  invest  in  a  cargo  of  value,  bnt 
iniiteail  of  suoIj  a  cargo,  th«'y  to<»k  on  board  wand 
and  stones,  ami  whi-ti  <>iit  ;it  st'ii,  sunlc  the  ship. 
As  thiM  money  was  advanced  on  llie  wicurity 
ehher  of  the  alup  or  eurgo,  the  eredltore  were  of 
courw  defrauded. 

Most  of  the  lawn  renpectiriij  comim  i-.  i>  were 
of  a  prohibitory  nature.  Money  ruulil  not  b* 
advanrpd  or  lent  on  any  vess«J,  or  cargo  of  any 
vesx  l,  tliai  did  not  return  to  Athens  and  dis- 
cbaq(e  ita  cmmd  there.  Varioos  articlos  such  as 
wen  deemea  of  tfie  fliet  neeemity,  were  ex- 

J»r««ly  forbidden  to  h*'.  exported,  such  as  timl»  r 
or  building,  fir,  cyprerw,  plane»  and  othej"  trees, 
which  grew  in  the  vicinity  of  thit  f Hj  ihtr  the 
roeln  collected  on  Mount  Pumm,  mm  the  waxof 
Bfonnt  Hjmettn%  which  two  artlelee,  ineor- 
porated  together,  were  usofi  in  caulkin;;  fir 
daubing  over  their  ships.  The  exportation  of 
corn  was  strictly  forbidden,  an<l  all  com  im- 
portedy  was  prohibited  to  be  eold  anj  where 
hut  at  Athena  Itself.  By  the  laws  ttt  Solon, 
they  were  allowed  to  exchange  thrir  oil  for 
foreign  commodities.  Money  lent  on  vewels  ur 
their  eargoei^  bon  hlfh  intweet^  eooietlmee  80 
per  eent. 

In  order  to  proCeet  Ae  ^arneter  of  nerdiants, 

B  heavy  f5nr,  and  in  some  rast"<  imprtsoniniMit, 
was  iullicteil  on  wluxn  er  ai  t  used  a  nien*iu»nt 
or  trader  of  any  crime  wliich  he  could  not 
prove.  In  order  farther  to  protect  commerce, 
and  prevent  It  from  enlllering  by  litigation,  all 
causes  respecting  it  could  hi'  heard  otily  dur- 
ing the  period  when  vevsels  were  in  port,  a 
period  which  usu:i!l\  lusted  for  six  mmthl^ ftmn 
April  to  Spptember  inclusive. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Strabo,  that  wherever 
It  was  pnirticable  to  gather  a  multitude  of  CTreekn 
together,  either  by  superstitions  rites  or  amuse- 
mentJS commerce  wilm  the  )iif.ilUi)le  result.  This 
fact  is  notorious.  The  method  generally  em- 
ployed fak  Onec«  for  eetahllehing  tradi>,  was 
afanply  to  pranolcato  r^orte  of  (rent  miracles 
htmn^  been  perrormed  In  sooie  obsnire  place, 
imtil  it  became  famous  fur  iiili,'rini.iut'<,  and  then 
for  fairs.  In  order  to  attract  visitants  for  profit 
or  pleasure,  horse  and  chariot  rwes  were  mHti- 
^ed»  prisca  awaited  the  victorious  in  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  strtft.  Musicians,  poets,  and 
priinters  conteridtNl  fur  (  rowns,  which  were  not 
uufrequently  bestowed  even  on  the  courtesans 
of  Corinth,  In  whom  the  utmost  moral  worth- 
leeeness  was  eometimee  combined  with  the  high, 
eet  faitdleetnal  aMalnmeDte.  The  Rod"*  the 
priest,  and  the  merchant,  participated  in  the 
gains  of  a  Hystem  artfully  contrived  for  nnndng 
auperstition,  and  Invigorating  inland  commerce. 
The  Romany  that  eagadous  and  iiifrriiniTiMfF*g 
noe  ahnuvoran  thoaiMlaitaatiMH.diaoenMd 


the  iihuion  praetiaed  on  the  ■impli  and  idatixv. 
Ing  crowds  collected  to  these  pnees  of  resort— 

saw  that  commerce  was  the  grrsit  end  of  all 
these  institutions,  and  openly  denominati-ii  the 
national  games  of  the  Greeks,  the  Coramrn-e  of 
Ulympia.  A  Koniaa  writer  has  maintained 
that,  even  at  the  aaered  Elis  Itself,  this  sperico 
of  traffic  had  an  equally  remote  origin.  Even 
Cirero  himself,  an  aduiirer  of  every  thing  Gre- 
cian, lisM'rts,  th.it  '.(,  ftir  back  as  the  dajs  of 
Pythagoras,  mul^tudes  of  people  frequented 
such  piaoeo  Ibr  the  express  purpose  of  noding; 
Almost  every  year  some  sacred  fair  was  held  at 
Delphi,  Nemu'ji,  Delos,  or  the  Corinthian  Isth- 
mus ;  but  tlie  einul.itiun  ^^■lli^h  reigned  in  such 
places d«|Kenerated  linally  into  national  jealousiee; 
and  the  &lean%  who  praetiaed  jdl  the  trleka  ^ 
commerce,  were  ultimately  exchnled,  and  justly, 
from  the  Isthmian  games.  The  Amphictyonic 
fiiii  '*  were  held  tw  ire  u  \ c.ir.  at  Deiplii  in  spring, 
and  Thermopyla:  in  autumn.  The  (>re4>ks  a»- 
eanUed  at  tliese  tidni  could  no  more  desist  from 
commercial  dealings,  than  childri'n  frmn  play. 
The  Amphictyonic  fairs  became  lammiH  for  the 
sale  of  slaves,  who  were  purcluLH«'d  wiu-rever 
they  could  be  found.  Xcnopbon  tells  us  of  some 
slaves  sold  at  Athens  for  thirty  shillings  a  head, 
but  those  who  had  acquired  a  trade^  or  could  bo 
employed  In  the  more  laborious  pnicesses  of 
in:inuliM  ture,  sold  gem  rully  at  a  head.  In 
the  dayMof  John  Chrysostoni,  leinaie  slaves  were 
sold  publicly  at  the  Amphictyonic  fairs  for  the 
purfMwee  of  incontinence.  At  the  fairs  of  llier- 
mopybe,  medlelnal  herbs  and  roots,  paHicnlarly 
helli  hiire,  were  sold  in  l:irge  quantities.  A 
pnmi'  tiiat  commerce  wa-i  the  end  chieHy  in- 
tended at  these  religious  or  p<ilitical  aMMndwcca 
is,  that  during  them  ail.  hostilities  ware  ao^ 
pended,  and  i^err  pereen  might  go  with  bh 
inen  himdise  in  s.-Jr'ty  to  them,  even  throtiu'h  :ni 
enemy  s  country.  1  he  priests  themselves, 
whether  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  or  Diana,  encourw 
aged  theee  iiurs,  and  often  advanced  large  soma 
on  interest  to  the  merdiants  who  freqtiented 
them. 

i  he  isle  of  Delos,  a.s  being  the  reputed  birth- 
place of  Apollo  and  Diana,  two  of  the  chief 
Greek  deities,  was  always  a  place  of  great  resort 
firom  all  parts  of  Greece,  the  Ondan  Tslands, 
and  Asia  Minor.  The  peace  of  this  small  s]>of, 
only  seven  ndles  in  coniposs,  remainiHl  always 
undi8turbe<l.  I  nun  it^  sacred  character,  l>eing  un- 
der the  special  protection  of  its  native  deities. 
The  oracle  of  ApoUo  catabllahed  here,  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  in  the  world,  surpassing  all 
others  except  that  of  Delphi.  Hence  the  i>lHnd 
wjis  enrichetl  by  tlie  vast  crowds  of  people  that 
came  from  all  |»urts  to  ask  rrntnsel  of  the  god, 
and  flww  the  immense  number  and  richness  of 
the  presents  dedicated  to  hw  godship.  The 
holy  fair,  therefore,  nt  this  place,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  in  all  (/reece,  and  a  grand  mart  lor  the 
Athenian  siH'Culators.  Its  trade  chi"tly  c(Misisted 
in  the  com,  wine,  and  other  commodities  of  the 
neighbouring  ishmda,  the  scarlet  linen  tunica  of 
the  Island  of  Amorgos,  tht>  rich  purple  stuffs  of 
Cos,  tin'  :dum  of  Melos;  and  the  valuable  <  o|iper 
of  Dehn  Itself,  and  the  elegant  vases  manufac- 
tured from  this  copper,  were  the  principal  articles 
exp<irted  from  Delos.  In  return,  the  mcrehanta 
brought  the  produce  and  mannflietnres  of  their 
respec  tive  countries,  so  tliat  Delos  b4'c,nnie,  as  it 
wifre,  the  storehouse  of  the  treasures  uf  different 
nations  ;  and  the  scene  during  this  conibinatioil 
of  religious  festivals  and  commercial  dealings 
was  peculiarly  gay  and  animated.   The  labnd- 
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rra  vrere  by  an  express  law  ordained  to  fumLth 
water  (p-atuituuiily  to  all  the  Btningers  who  re- 
sorted t«i  it,  U»  which  th<<v  added,  (frHtuitoiisIy, 
cakes  liud  other  HiiuUlcaLibira.  'i'he  AtheiiiHUit,  to 
whom  this  island  wtuiut'viut  ini|>ortiUirf,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  ^raud  t'uini,  encouraged  all  such 
strangers  as  were  conversant  in  commerce,  to  set- 
tle in  it,  and  cai'i-fully  prutecttnl  its  neutrality  and 
privilejjrs,    S«)  Micn-d  was  the  neutrality  of  thin 
small  iitland,  that  it  was  evi-n  respecteil  hy  the 
Piu-siatis  themselves.     Datiii,  their  commander, 
who  had  burnlni  the  temples  of  the  gods  in  the 
other  islands,  would  not  even  permit  his  Heet  to 
mil  hor  ut  Dehm  ;  and  when  iiifunnt>d  that  the 
Delinns,  terrlAed  nt  his  approuch,  had  nbandoned 
their  uativr  iitland,  he  sent  a  herald  to  the  itdeof 
Teniis,  whither  .they  had  Hod,  inviting  them  to  | 
return  to  their  home,  and  resume  possession  of  i 
their  land.    On  the  return  of  the  herald,  he  sent 
iui  olferiiig  of  .'UlUlbs.  of  fninkincense,  to  he 
burned  on  the  altar  of  the  Delian  kihI.  and  sailed 
off  with  his  whole  Heet  without  doing  the  smal- 
lest act  of  h<Mtility  to  the  island.    No  hostilities 
were  ever  practiited  hen>,  from  dxed  oiiinion  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  place.    Kven  the  Honuui  de- 
puties sent  to  arrange  the  atfairs  of  Syria  and 
£gvpt,  when  oblig«*d  to  stop  at  Delos,  found  the 
gallevs  of  Pers«^,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  Eume- 
uet,  king  of  IVrgnmus,  anchored  in  one  and  the 
Slime  luirbour,  thuu^h  these  two  princes  were 
then  at  actual  warfare  with  each  other.  The  Ilo- 
mans,  Macedonians,  and  Pergaminians  walked 
and  convemeil  together  as  friendtt,  and  visited 
the  sai  reil  tem|)le  in  company,  the  sanctity  of 
the  place  suspending  all  manner  of  h(w>lility. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  commerce  should 
flourish  in  a  place,  where  the  belief  of  its  sanc- 
tify produced  perpetual  peace,  and  that  mer- 
chants of  idl  natittits  nhould  take  advantage  of 
this  conventional  lielief,  to  meet  there  and  trims- 
•at  buHiness,  where  they  coul<l  enjoy  jH-rfei-t  se- 
curity.    But  it  was  after  the  destruction  of 
Tyre  and  Corinth  that  Delos  chiefly  rose  to 
commercial  fame.    Thiw  important  events  hav- 
ing given  a  new  dire«'tion  to  Me<liteiTaiiean 
commerce,  a  vast  number  of  fugitives  from  these 
cities  fled  to  this  i<«land,  as  to  a  sacred  asylum, 
where  they  were  taken  under  the  protection  of 
the  Athenians,  who  were  quite  aware,  that  by 
rendering  Delos  the  grand  enip<irium  of  Mediter- 
ranean c«tmmerce,  in  phice  of  Tyre  and  Corinth, 
they  were  in  fact  tmnsferring  it  to  themselves. 
It  appears  by  an  inscription  found  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  that  the  Tyrians,  after  the  sub- 
Tenion  of  their  city  by  .'Vlexander,  had  an  asso- 
ciated company  of  merchants  in  this  san<-tiiary 
of  religion  and  hospitality,  where  the  Athenians 
afterwards    institute<l  religious  festivals  and 
games,  similar  to  those  of  Olympia,  in  order  to 
|>romote  the  coininerre  of  the  phue. 

The  trade  of  Del(»s  consisted  chiefly  in  slaves ; 
and  here  wan  the  grand  slave  market  of  the 
Mediterranean,  till  the  destruction  of  the  Cili- 
ciaii  pirates  by  PomjM'y,  and  thecunclusion  of  the 
Mithridatic  war.  According  to  Strab«i,  in  the 
time  of  Perses  king  of  Iviacedonia,  aliove 
10,000  slaves  were  sold  here  daily.  The  Athe- 
nians were  great  customers  in  this  trade,  for 
tlie  fn-e  citizens  of  Athens  were  not  sufficiently 
Dumerous,  and  though  they  had  been  so,  were 
not  by  any  means  di<i{KMe'd  to  cultivate  their 
lands,  work  their  mines,  and  carry-  on  their 
various  tra<i)*s  and  mantifactures.  During  the 
most  flourishing  times  of  the  republic,  the  citi- 
zens amoniiteil  only  to  ^1,100,  and  the  slaves 
to  more  than  4UU,000;  so  that  this  democra- 
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tic  state,  in  proportion  to  its  population  and 
means,  was  the  greatest  slave-dealing  and  slave- 
holding  state  of  antiquity.  A  gn>at  numlMT  of 
these  !«lave»»  were  Grei-ks.  whom  the  fate  of  war 
had  thrown  into  their  hands,  the  rext  were  Mace- 
donians and  iSyriaiiii.  It  isastnuige  anomiJy  in 
the  character  of  the  (ireek  republics,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  Athenians,  who  have  l>e«-n  held 
us  firitien,  c(impare<i  to  the  r«*st  of  mankind,  that 
while  they  talked  perpetually  of  the  hlesfiiiign  of 
free<lom,  and  the  ills  of  slaveri',  they  made  no 
scruple  of  making  slaves  of  each  other,  and  the 
rest  of  mankind.  'ITiey  were  too  proud  to  la- 
bour, and  therefore  slaves  were  necessary'  to 
perform  what  thes<»  haughty  republicans  deemed 
intolerable  drudgery,  and  quite  unbecoming  the 
spirit  of  an  Athenian  citizen. 

After  the  rentoration  «if  Corinth  by  Julius 
Carsar,  the  commerce  of  Delon  de<-line<i.  notwith- 
standing the  utmost  efforts  of  the  .Athenians  to 
maintain  it.  In  a  short  time  after  that  event, 
Delos  was  entirely  abandoned,  and  fell  into  utt«r 
negbrt  and  de<-ay.  'ITie  inhabitants  of  Mvcone 
now  possess  thin  once  celebrated  spot,  and  pay 
but  10  crowns  of  land  tax  for  an  iijaiid,  once  the 
richest  and  the  moHt  Hacre<l  in  the  pagan  world. 

To  enumerate  all  the  inland  Grecian  fairs,  for 
the  purpose  <if  trade,  would  be  too  tedious  and 
unintennting.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
want  <if  large  and  navignble  rivers  in  Greece, 
was  the  great  cause  of  mi  many  anibubitory  mer- 
chants or  pedlars  in  that  country.  It  must  be 
also  observed,  for  the  honour  of  Athens,  that 
no  mono|>oli»*s  were  permitted  by  her  laws.  No 
privilegeji  incompatible  with  political  equality 
were  idlowed.  I'radesmen,  if^  ingenious,  could 
obtain  honours,  but  no  exclusive  monopolies. 

Many  colonies  were  founded  by  the  Gre«»ka, 
for  the  puriHwes  of  commerce,  in  distant  parts, 
particularly  on  the  Kuxine  .Sea,  and  that  in 
very  early  times.  With  these  a  constant  con- 
nexion was  maintained  ;  and  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  this  that  Herodotus  was  enabled  to 
give  so  elalnirate  nn  account  of  Western  Scythia. 
.Several  colonies  were  founded  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Tj-rasor  Niester,  the  Uorvsthenes  or  Nieper, 
the  Taurica  Chers«>nesus,  an<f  the  mouths  of  the 
Tanais  or  IXin.  By  means  of  these,  a  commu- 
nication wa-s  maintained  with  the  inland  parts 
of  Scythia,  as  far  north  as  the  IIyi»erfK»reans 
and  thus  a  knowledge  of  the  Scvthian  tribes  and 
nnxliictions  was  obtained.  Vo}'afe«  to  the 
Kuxine,  however,  hi  such  craft  as  the  Greek 
vessels,  were  long  and  Imrarilous  ;  and  the  small 
parent  stall's  were  tixi  weak  to  hold  the  col- 
onies in  subjection  when  they  became  |Kiw«r- 
ful :  on  the  other  hand,  these  colouiee,  if  weak, 
fell  generally  under  the  power  of  Scythian  con- 
querors. Amphip<»lis  an  Athenian  colony  at 
the  mouth  of  the  .Strymon,  on  the  confines  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrnce,  was  one  of  those  which 
the  Athenians  were  unable  to  hold,  after  Philip 
of  Macedon  was  awakened  to  a  sense  <»f  its  im- 
portance. He  took  it  by  force  of  arms,  and  thua 
added  the  whole  course  and  commerce  of  the 
Strymon  to  his  kingdom.  By  this  event  the 
Athenians  were  deprived  at  once  of  the  lucra- 
tive commerce  of  1  hracr,  of  Its  timber  for  their 
fleets,  Usides  a  large  tribute  in  the  precioua 
metals. 

Next  to  Athens  Corinth  enjoyed  the  greatest 
commerce  of  all  the  Grecian  states.    Its  central 

position  on  the  isthmus  connecting  the  Pelopon- 
nesus with  continental  Greece,  was  extremely 
favourable  fiir  trade.  It  commanded  by  its  port 
of  Cenchnea,  all  the  trade  of  the  eastern  i«rt  of 
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the  Mediterranean  Sfo,  ami  liy  th<»  port  of 
Lerlueum,  tiiat  of  the  ioiiiiui  .Sea.  HeHide«  the 
rommerce  refiultin^  fruiii  their  natural  situation, 
and  the  duties  tht-y  were  enahled  to  impose  ou 
tnuuite  g;ood»  from  Greece  to  the  Peloponne^oui, 
or  from  the  Sarontc  GiJf  to  the  Ionian  Sea, 
the  CorinthianH  eiii;asred  extensively  in  variuuK 
■uinufuctiu'CM,  corerlrtM  for  hedii,  and  bronze 
and  terra  cotta  Taaea.  But  their  mo«it  valuable 
manufacture  was  a  tpedm  of  niotallir  composi- 
tion made  of  copper  and  a  small  quantity  of  itoid 
and  silver,  which  was  extrruiely  brUliiuit,  luid 
sran*i'ly  liable  to  rust  and  decay.  Of  thiH  rom- 
position  warlike  armour  was  maiiufiu'turcd ; 
and  nmail  ru{Mi,  Agurea,  rexNcl.t,  Hcc.  which  wen* 
highly  esteemed,  not  merely  on  acc  ount  of  the 
metal  itv>lf,  but  also  still  mure  on  account  of  the 
tasteful  foliage  and  other  omauicutt  with  which 
they  were  covered.  Their  earthen  ware  was 
ornamented  in  the  same  elei^ant  and  beautiful 
manner.  All  these  were  exported  by  the  Cor- 
intbiujis  in  (^reat  quantities,  and  broU((ht  liicn> 
tive  returns.  PaiM'r  and  Kail-4-loth  fn>m  E^iypt, 
ivory  from  Libya,  leather  from  Cyn^ne,  im-t-nse 
from  Syria,  dntvn  from  l*lieni«"in,  carfM't't  from 
Cartha4(e.  corn,  cheese,  an<i  honey  Irom  Sicily, 
apples  and  pears  from  Euboea,  tilled  the  stoi^ 
houses  of  Corinth.  The  commerce  of  Hyxan- 
tium,  of  SanioH,  of  Macedonia,  ^u:.  might  al«o 
l>e  des«*rib<Hl,  together  with  that  of  the  famoun 
Khodci,  but  our  limit.*i  do  not  permit  us  to 
dwell  on  these. 

The  site  and  foundation  of  Alexandria  ftirm 
the  most  durable  monument  of  the  ^lory  of  the 
hero  of  iVlacedon.  It>i  commerce  wn.s  the  most 
eztensive  and  importiuit  in  the  ancient  world, 
and  but  for  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India, 
by  the  C^pc  of  Good  Ilope,  it  would  still  have 
retained  that  fame  which  it  poesesscd  during 
the  Bucceaaira  dynasties  of  the  Ptolemies,  the 
Ccsars,  the  anece— ors  of  ConsUntine,  and  the 
Khalif».  It  WHS  built  intentionally  to  Hucceed 
Tvre,  which  had  been  utterly  destroy***!  by 
Alexiinder,  in  the  commerce  of  the  lied  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean.  But  his  grand  oliject 
in  founding  this  city  was  to  obtain  posaeesion 
m£  the  omiraerce  with  India,  by  means  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  withdraw  it  from  the  I'erHian 
Gulf  and  the  intermediate  route  between  that 
gulf  and  the  Mediterranean.  In  order  more 
eflectually  to  accomplish  this  object,  travellers 
were  *ent  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  explore 
the  African  cooat  of  the  Ued  Sea,  whilKt  u 
rieet  explored  its  western  shores.  As  he  failetl 
in  his  design  of  establishing  a  canal  between 
the  Nile  and  Araiuoe,  he  fixed  on  Myos  Hor- 
mos  as  the  port  from  which  the  nnvigatitm  to 
India  should  commence.  Another  ^wrt,  cul- 
led B«'reuice,  lower  dowii  the  Red  Sea  than  the 
former,  wn.s  also  established,  and,  consequently, 
»hips  sailing  from  it  reached  tlie  ocean  sooner 
and  with  Itva  diiHculty.  L'ntil  the  conquest  of 
Eg)  |)t,  however,  by  the  lloman.s  the  chief  por- 
tion of  the  tratle  between  Alexandria  and  India 
was  carried  on  through  Myun  liormos.  In  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  route  was  the  follow- 
ing Vessels  sailtnl  up  the  Canopic  branch  of 
the  Nile  to  Memphis,  and  thence  up  to  (\ipt<i.s, 
(the  modem  Kous)  to  Mytts  Ilonnas.  Prom 
this  port  the  vfs.tels  sailed  for  Africa  or  Arabia 
in  the  month  of  September,  and  for  India  in 
July.  The  tract  being  a  complete  aterile  desert 
from  Coptos  to  Myos  Hormea,  aprfags  of  water 
weraaought  out  by  Ptolomy''i  orders,  wells  were 

and  caravamtcras  wer.*  built. 
$tlt  aanat  be  renarked,  that  in  the  days  of  the 
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Greek  soTeraipiB  of  Egypt,  and  their  suceesaon 
the  KomaM,  all  the  eommerra  of  Egypt  waa 

mauiiged  by  Greeks,  and  all  the  future  div.-overiea 
in  geography  and  hydn^graphy  wen;  mxtde  by 
the  Mme  people.  The  native  l'.)t}'ptians,  as  b»> 
fore  observed,  had  never  cultivated  a  pas-sion  for 
commerce,  and  had  beeome  a  dull  aa«i  melnn- 
rholy  people  after  the  axllMetiaa  af  their  native 
princes,  and  the  destruetlan  of  Aafa*  rrli^jion  and 
liberty.  All  the  honours  that  were  in  the  |Ntwer 
of  the  Ptolemies  to  bestow  were  lavUhed  on  their 
Greek  subjects,  multitudes  of  whom  settled  in 
Et'ypt  under  the  favour  and  protection  of  sove- 
reignt  of  their  own  race,  and  every  tiling  Iwlong* 
ing  to  science,  art,  or  religion,  was  wluilly 
Greek.  The  natives  had  loht  all  th^  ancient 
science,  and  were  become  a  poor,  dispMted,  nlt- 
ject  nu*e,  debased  by  ne^'lect  and  oppreasion, 
nothing  beini;  left  them  but  the  rites  and  cer^ 
monies  of  their  ancient  superstitious  sjntem. 
Their  uiTTcluints,  sailors,  captains,  generals,  ad- 
mirals, navigators,  geographers,  aatrooomeri, 
facton*  agoits,  priests,  musicians,  were  all 
Greeks.  The  care  of  the  Alexaminan  library 
and  museum  wax  intruNted  to  Grii-ks,  and  the 
professors  of  the  schools  were  of  the  same 
nation,  llie  EcypiiaDS  in  fact  cea-Mtl  wholly 
to  be  a  ftcientific  people  after  the  days  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  it  is  to  tlie  Greeks  wholly  tliat 
we  are  indebted  for  any  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
and  Arabian  commerce. 

Ptolemy  Evergetes,  in  order  to  free  the  Red 
Sea  from  pirates,  and  elenr  the  communication 
between  Suez  and  Bab-al-Mandab,  establivhed 
(garrisons  all  along  both  aides  of  that  sea  between 
the^e  ]>oints,  and  planted  colonies  of  CireeU<i  and 
Egyfitians  to  carry  on  the  commerce,  and  ]iro- 
tect  the  interesLi  of  his  subjects.  But  the  most 
extraordinary  inj*tance  of  liis  desire  to  fucilitate 
the  commen  e  of  the  Red  Sea  is  to  be  found  io 
bis  conquest  of  ptut  at  least  of  Abyb><inia.  lite 
fact  of  this  c(inque<it  rrst.'^  on  an  iti>icnption  found 
at  .-Vduli  (the  modem  Masuah),  the  only  proper 
entrance  into  Abyssinia,  according  to  Bruce,  it 
was  extant  in  the  time  of  (^o^inas  fndlcopleustaa, 
in  A.  D.  by  whom  it  waa  untn  and  copied ; 
and  from  which  it  appears  that  Ptolemy  Ever- 
getes pa.wd  the  I'acazze,  and  penetrated  into 
Gojam,  where  are  the  sources  of  the  Abyssinian 
Nile.  He  made  hmmIs,  opened  up  a  commimi- 
cation  between  this  country  and  Egypt,  obliged 
the  Arabians  to  iwy  tribute,  and  maintain  tha 
roa«ls  free  from  roblters,  and  the  sea  fHmi 
pirates,  subduing  oil  tlie  coast  from  I.eucc  Come 
to  Sabea. 

Agatborchidca,  president  of  the  Aleoandrian 
library,  who  flouruhed  177  years  before  Christ, 
wrote  a  work  expressly  on  the  navigation  and 
commerce  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  an  account  of 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  For  nigh  ifOO  years  after 
bis  day,  all  the  information  resiiecting  theae 
points  given  bv  the  ancients  is  tiiken  from  Aga- 
tharchides.  lie  i^  the  first  author  who  has 
given  us  the  genuine  features  of  the  Abysniitian 
character,  and  mentions  the  gold  mines  wrought 
by  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  on  the  cou^t  of 
the  Red  S?a ;  the  prwess  which  they  followed 
to  procure  and  separate  this  metal,  nitd  the 
sufferings  the  miner*  underwent  in  their  opi-r- 
ations,  are  painted  by  him  in  very  strong  language. 
**  The.  multitude  of  bones  still  found  in  theae 
excavations,"  sa>-s  be,  *'  is  iniTedible,  of  wretches 
crushed  by  the  bulling  in  of  the  earth,  as  must 
naturally  hBp)>en  in  a  loime  and  cmmbling  hull." 
He  mentions  also  the  tools  of  copper  found  in 
those  g(dd  mines,  supposed  to  have  been  used  by 
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the  native  Ef|ytly  prtar  to  Uw 

the  ITMPMIUHk 


of 

K^^  l>t  by  tho  FMntniMk   Ho  giTM  w  Aboriito 

lu'rmiiit  uf  tl)c  u-.'  ilth  and  commcrre  of  tlic  Sa- 
beAnM  nnd  Ciorrhiirans,  and  »siys  that  thes««  tu-vi 
thv  nations  that  hare  enriched  tho  kinRdom  oj 
ftokmy,  tho  ocotn  of  all  the  commerce  between 
Ewpoawi  AlfofUMl  wbo  have  furnished  the 
most  profitable  ntrenrieii  to  ttie  Phenlcians.  The 
■traitR  of  Hah-id-.Mundab  were  poiwed  by  Ti- 
mosthenen,  the  admiral  of  I'toleiny,  who  sailed 
round  Cape  Gardeian,  the  must  eastern  i>otnt  of 
Africa,  and  down  the  African  coaiit  an  i'lu-  as 
Madaf^HBcar,  lower  down  in  fact  than  tho  £fyp> 
tiann  traded  in  the  days  of  the  IHolemies,  or  ercn 
under  tin-  UnnKins. 

In  the  time  of  Arteraidorus,  the  commerce  of 
Er)  pt  had  reached  down  the  eastern  coast  of 
Alrl(%  aa  ftr  as  the  aootlMm  Hotai  umIM  tho 
•tnita  of  Bab-al.Mandd»  Ui«  cargo  mm  tmAfw 
red  from  ships  to  boots,  which  shown  that  the  trade 
to  India  was  still  in  it**  infancy.  There  are  no 
fMOlilthat  a  re^iliir  and  dim  t  ti-nde  was  carried 
«a  witii  India  throoch  tho  Ued  Sea  bctVNro  the 
tfano  of  the  Remana,  theofh  Hoetina,  Dr. 
Campbell  in  his  edition  of  Harris,  and  l>r.  Hob- 
ei't!i4in,  are  of  a  contrary  opinion.  The  Indian 
commerce  was  carried  on  indirectly  with  the 
Arabbui%  who  lapplied  the  Egyptian  ships  at 
tftt  ttnitla,  or  on  the  eastern  ooMta,  with  In* 
dBan  commodities.  On  the  Arabinn  side,  the 
S^'ptian  ronunerco  extended  no  f'nrtlur  than 
Sabri  M  or  ^'cmi'ii,  and  on  the  Aliic  aii,  scldoin 
farther  than  the  straits.  As  lon^  as  Indian 
romroodWM  UMld  be  obtained  at  Sabiea,  the 
Egyptians  contented  themselves,  and  did  not 
think  of  advaneinfr  farther.  Such  was  the 
Tast  amount  of  the  Kt;yiitian  roiniuerce,  that 
we  are  told  by  Strabo,  the  revenue  of  Alex- 
andria in  tho  worst  of  times  was  12,S00  talents, 
which.  If  Talned  by  tho  Emtitn  otaadwd,  io 
eqnlTaJent  to  .£S,S91,66l.  if  9aA  wm  tho 
revefiiii'  under  tlie  last  and  most  indolent  of 
tbe  i'tidemii^,  what  must  its  revenue  have  been 
under  the  reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  or 
Ptolamy  £v«f|0C«a?  What  AmdUm  Mgraof  tho 
ttmum  of  «ho  Pulcalw  ia  atill  more  oxtraofw 
dlnary.  The  sum  he  mentions  i^^  7in,0(¥)  talents, 
which,  If  Euboic,  would  amount  to  f  ltj«>,(i(>ti 
sterling,  ao  ordiug  to  .Vrbuthnot'a  table.  This 
extraordinary  amount  would  make  one  doubt 
the  aocuraejr  of  Ua  alatement,  did  we  not  know 
that  Appian  was  a  nathre  of  Alexandria,  and 
did  he  not,  besides,  tell  us,  that  ho  extracted  the 
account  firom  the  reifinter  of  the  city.  iitn  i; 
isoonsidered  that  this*  imuieiise  n\mi  wasaccum- 
iiatai  hy  only  two  of  tiie  I'tulemies,  Ptolemy 
Soter  and  Phihidelpha%  and  that  the  hitter 
maintained  two  (treat  lleeta,  one  in  the  Red 
Sea,  and  anottii  r  in  (lie  Mediterraue.an,  besides 
an  army  of  ^,000  foot,  40,000  hone,  M)0  ele- 
phants, 2000  armed  chariots,  and  an  armory 
at  Alexandria  stocked  with  SOOfiOO  oonplete 
Mdls  of  armoor,  and  all  other  iiuujbi'j  wcaptma 
and  implements  tif  war,  we  may  forn>  some  idea  ' 
of  the  extent  and  fertility  of  Eg>Dt,  and  her 
WvdMliv*  eOBmerce,  from  wtilch  tm 

Ihb  imnt  htm  heen  doriTed. 
Tho  BoflMBBa  as  hoAve  rwnaThod,  in 
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oamtof  ajin"iculttire,  wrrr  by  nn  mrtmii  addicted 
to  oonunerce,  silthough  by  tlieir  coiiqiient  of  tlic 
Volftcian  Poins,  ajid  subwquently  of  the  Tuscan 
States,  and  Greek  colootes in  the  south-oaat  ajRf ie 
of  Italy,  they  had  it  in  dieir  powMr,  if  they  had 
l>een  sodiapni«ed,  to  hnve  etiloyeil  a  verj'  exten»iivp 
ahare  of  the  trade  of  the  Mediterruneau.  Poly- 


the  Romans  were  totally  ignorant  ereo  of  Iho 
uaaaUiictioa  of  a  abip ;  and  that  whcB  oMigad 

to  assist  the  Maniertines,  they  borrowed  ves>ela 
t'romtiic  Ltariaus  and  Turentines,  and  that  .Sii  iiy 
wan  the  lirwt  country  in  which  tiie  liitinaiiN  ever 
lauded  out  of  Italy.  Rut  thin  iu  not  strictly  true; 
f«r«  M  hafim  ohaerved,  the  Romans  had  throa 
commereial  treaties  with  the  Carthagiuians  be- 
fore that  period,  wherein  Roman  veasela  are 
mentioned;  and  the  Romans  had  some  trade  to 
Sardinia,  Africa,  and  that  jpartuf  Sicily  possessed 
by  the  C'arthngiuian.v.  i'hc  last  treaty,  oe- 
caaionod  by  the  iuvaaion  of  Italy  hy  PynhiM, 
stipalalad  that  tlie  GartlH^iaiM  ilunild  rumiiih 
them  with  ship**  if  required  eithir  A>r  fradi  or 
war.  Ttiis  shows  a  decline  in  the  narai  power 
of  the  Romans,  and  bad  not  the  Romano  pro- 
TioM^r  pwaawd  aema  ioraig*  commixnt  tli^ 
oonld  have  Iwd  no  naval  power  at  all.  When 
the  Anti.'itiH  wi  re  rnnqtn  ird,  the  Romans  be- 
came uia»terM  ol  their  lJe»'t,  auioiit^st  which  were 
six  armed  with  b<>ak.<<,  ^^  e  are  told  by  I'olybius 
himaelf,  that  the  lUmian  fleet,  appearing  boyoad 
tlie  Oulfof  Lailnimn,  which,  by  a  prcHawa  tmm 
aierria!  treaty  with  the  1  Jin mines,  the  Homans 
were  not  to  |ias.N,  liic  lareutini-N  look  the  alariu, 
and  sunk  tour  nl  the  Roman  .ships.  Vali  rius, 
the  commander  of  this  fleett  waaone  of  the  naval 
decemvirs,  officers  who  Iniil  been  appointed  SO 
years  Wfore  this  event,  and  50  In^fore  the  Hnkt 
I'unic  war,  expressly  f«»r  the piirpoi^eot  equi|i|iin|:, 
reiwii  in;;,  mill  ni.iintainin;^  tl,.'  rli  rt.  Now  ilit'e 
factx  show  that  the  Ronuins  had  alaips  both  lur 
commerce  and  war,  previous  to  ihebr  iint  war 
with  the  Carthaginians.  By  their  conquest  and 
destruction  of  Carthage,  then  the  most  cum> 
merrinl  nation  of  luitiqaity,  the  (-onin.»r!i-  ;.i:d 
naval  power  of  the  couquered  state  M  as  traiia* 
ferred  to  the  Romans.  Uy  the  successive  coi»> 
«MSto  of  finrdioia,  Corsica,  and  SicUj,  of  Iho 
AlHeoB  8M  eoaat,  of  Spain,  of  Greece  and  iU 
numerous  islands,  of  iVIace<lon,  of  A'-ia  ^finar* 
the  countries  on  the  Euxine,  the  tract  b(twfca 
Mount  Taurus  and  the  Euphratea,  and  finally 
of  Egypt,  the  ooUaetiTO  rMimiirin,  whether  ii^ 
land  or  nwrftfaBa,  of  all  tlieae  fomrtrica,  fitt  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  They  beiunie  us.vv. 
ters  of  the  commerce  uf  Gaul  and  Ikriiaiu  on  tlie 
west,  and  of  Arabia  and  India  in  the  cast ;  and 
the  Eternal  City>  aa  it  was  proudly  dcnomiaalod 
by  its  inhabitants,  beeame  the  great  gnlf  Id  which 
was  ahsorlx'd  the  wealth  of  the  ancient  world. 

Yet  with  all  the  aihiuitnge^  of  commerce,  the 
Udnians  ihiMitjht  nteaidj- of  it,  ami  idmnduiied  it 
to  thi'ir  vaHMil  subjects,  or  those  amongst  them- 
selvi  s  who  thought  gain  thechlafailgoet  of  hanan 
ambition.  As  conqtierors,  they  were  content  to 
reap  the  betiefitN.  without  npidyiiij;  tliem>n  l\ r* 
to  till-  |iniMiit  (if  (  un.iiicM  r,  1  heir  jjrund  oltjert 
was  the  cvti-nsion  ot  territory,  and  ihc  eiuoy- 
mOBlof  wealth  us  the  fruit  of  nuiquest.  ^Iiie 
waa  maat  deddediy  the  case  in  the  time  of  the 
repaUle,  The  statue  of  Victory,  which  was 
en-t  ti  il  in  ih.'  port  of  Ostla,  and 'the  roedul*  ot 
the  year  of  Koine  th'jtj,  marked  on  the  reverse 
witll  two  ship**  and  a  victory,  prove  that  at  this 
poriod  tha  ftoman  dceu  then  aailed  from  that 
port  far  the  nmv  purpoae  of  naval  warfare. 
The  preferls  of"  tin  (li  .  t  wrve  not  ••inj'lovi  ii  li> 
attend  to  commerce,  or  to  the  merciuuit  ships, 
except  so  far  as  to  protect  them  agaiaat  pinlMk 
Even  Cicero  hinadf,  writ  log  to  hit  MM  On  tho 
erJ^ject  of  a  proftarioa,  reprobatea  and  raprtiwni 

all  retail  trade  as  tncan  and  sordid.  Even  the 
merchaiit,  unless  he  deal  very  cxtenaivelj,  ba 
  Ift*  -  - 
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from  ertrj  ipMrt«r  articles  of  grcni  v^oe,  and  in 

great  abnnftincc,  and  nelln  them  in  a  fair  and 
equitablo  mannrr,  ho  admits  h«-  Ik  not  to  be  cou- 
tomncd,  especially  if  aft<*r  having  made  a  fortune, 
Iin  rotirt's  Iruin  buitiiieiMt  atiii  upeadni  the  ra>t  of 
his  life  iu  ucricultural  punaita.  He  b  then 
idlowed  to  CMSKTve  pciUifs  praise.  Both  be 
and  Cato  thought  th»t  retell  trade  could  not  be 
»«icidurtfd  without  lytiifT.  "  1h  sucli  a  nj.in." 
imyii  Cicero,  who  was  a  merchant  and  nuigh- 
bour  of  Scipitv  greater  than  Scipto  because  h«> 
to  Ticharr  lliii|v  tlinMiite«i9«lte  ia  hk 
Kstpnl  Hiitarjr  id  fnSm  of  aaiMdCm  aid 
horticultuiv,  «)f  mrdicinc,  painting,  and  stat- 
way,  iKmavsi  over  commerce  with  Bimply  (>)>- 
senring^,  that  it  .was  invented  bj  the  i'heui- 
ciana.  la  the  Flerirliw  of  tke  EcytiuMn  Stm, 
and  ift  tht  wioriDi  of  PmImbj  obs  oAin,  tiM 
nnrnps  of  many  mffrhants  and  naviijatitrs  oc- 
f  ur,  but  ih(y  aix*  ail  Or«ek».  Kven  altrr  the 
rorKjuest  of  Kgj'pt,  which  iptve  a  inor«-  con^ 
laerdai  oharaetec  tO'  Ibe  Jtiviunns,  tu>  XtomaB 
waapenniMei  toeafufoik  the  trade  of  tiia* 
Oeoittry.  Cicero  never  mentions  the  merchant 
who  i^purte:  it  it  the  importer  «inly  ho  spciiks 
of.  The  commerce  of  tlit:  Jiouiaus  in  fuL-i  was 
lioufiitcd  solely  to  importattoo,  and  that  in  the 
9»ui>t  luxurious  period  of  their  enpin^  awl  cn^ 
•astad,  wiOtm  IwiifiinipliMin,  in  the  expenditure 
of  thO'banMMH''TCV«nes'  demed  fhmi  their  oon- 
(juoits,  and  the  iuunenw  fL>rturu*s  of  iiidividuids, 
in  the  ueofiaHiries,  comforts,  and  above  all,  Uie 
luxuries  of  tiie  eeontrlM  whloh  they  had  oea- 
f  ■erod. 

The  principal  artlde  of  Inperfalioa  to  Rone 

tt";;>)  corn  iVaai  Sicily,  Egypt,  and  AfHcn,  as 
aim*  i'fom  I'iirace.  Till  tlie  time  of  Julius  (Jtesar, 
the  foreign  com  for  the  supplv  of  Rome  was 
hnported  into  Fateoli,  a  witf  of  Owipiihi,  bo> 
ttnm  B«fa»  and  Naphe,  aboiit  7D  tnlleo  dbtaal 
frn:n  thi'  rapit;il.  A  -  this  wti-  \  f>ry  inrnnvcnient, 
Citvs.ir  lui'uic-d  a  plan  ot  nmking^  ;ui  artificial 
harlNuir  at  tlie  month  of  the  Tiber  at  Ostia.  il<< 
did  not  Uvc^  however,  to  put  it  in  execution,  and 
it  was  soboequently  accomplished  by  llandins 
Cfewir  nboitt  BiS  years  after,  when  a  drcnriful 
famine  rat'ed  at  Home.  A  spivrious  bn^in  ^vas  duL' 
in  the  !>i  (III  laud,  und  the  entrance  to  tliis 
formed  .ind  protected  by  artiiicial  mid(>»,  which 
ad  vu  n  c<h1  flir  UrtO  tibe  sea.  Before  the  mouth  of 
this  harlMur  was  a  small  islet,  on  wliich  a  light- 
bouse  wnA  built  after  the  model  of  the  Pharos  at 
Ali'x  iM  !i  1,1.  TIj.'  sliip'-  employed  in  the  com 
trade  were  (he  lurgrat  of  any  emph^rod  in  the 
Mediterxanean,  r«p<-ciaUy  those  bilWOM  Bome 
Wd  Alnandria.  Tiberius,  the  MMOMMT  of 
AufWHia,  mightily  encouraged  dib  tnido  by  a 
bounty  of  fourpence  on  evei-y  modias  of  wheat 
imported  ;  and  Clau<iiuH,  during  the  time  of  the 
famine,  made  the  lior.uty  no  fn'^t,  uh  at  all 
ovoiits^  aad  in  every  ki^aaoe,  to  remunerate  the 
iMpeslM'^  ifaiHSedallhfaeAirtstepemiadethe 
merchants  fo  iu  port  gri\]n  even  In  '.vtntrr,  talttnc 
upou  iiimsdf  all  the  losses  which  be  iti- 

enrred  from  ri:ikini;  their  vessels  aii  l  <  irgoes,  at 
a  time  of  the  year»  wlien  it  was  the  invariable 
praetSee  of  the  aneiants  to  lay  up  their  ships. 

Tbe  other  artifl<»s  ini|>ort4-d  into  Uomt;  were 
the  following  :—>rruni  the  nortliern  )>art»  of 
Italy,  almost  sullicicnt  for  the  conisuinption  of 
the  capitalf  woollen  dotbeti,  wchm,  anil  maride. 
TtO  tmmf  tide  lull*  wooila  of  a  peculiar  form 
and  OMOti'Uctlon  were  used.  Steel,  crystal,  ice, 
and  diene,  also  came  from  the  mme  quarter. 
Fr<»m  I.icuria.  Hume  r»t'«  i  v<  I  iml  <  ;  I'  r  build- 
ing* of  a  very-  lai|;e  size*  ship  timber,  hne  and 
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coarw  wo»il.  Ktrurla  al*o  snppliwl  timber, 
cheeue,  wiin,  ami  stone,  whiclj  last  wns  shipped 
at  the  ports  of  I'isa  Hiid  Lima,  I'itch  and  tar 
came  from  Bnitiam ;  oil  aii<j  wine  from  the 
Sabinea.  9mIi  were  the  principal  iiaporta  flrooi 
the  different  parts  of  Italy.  From  Corsica,  tim> 
ber  for  ship  buildin?,  P!tpecislly  box>wood^  from 

Sal  il iniu,  a  little  o  i  n  and  cnttle  ;  from  Sj<  ily, 
liesides  corn,  wini-,  iioney,  salt,  siitfroo,  cheese, 
CAttle,  nigeons,  c»)riils,  and  a  »p«;i  ies  of  emeraldi 

with  iijpMaoa  honey.  From  MaUa,  doth,  but 
whuthM  eenen  or  Hnen  is  vneertahi,  was  im- 
ported, and  honey  from  Attica.  Lact>d.  iithi 
snpplifHi  ^'reeu  mai'ble,  aud  dye  of  the  purplu 
shellfish.  From  the  Grecian  Islands  Parean 
and  NiTkn  marblM^  the  eartiwn  wmotf  NOMsat 
the  >r«niilltan  of  Lenntoo,  aitd  other  wtklb*  of 
luxury,  were  imported  'Vhrr.rc  siq  i  linl  vilted 
tunnies,  the  uroduce  of  the  i-uxiiic  Ltaidnj 
eorn.  'i'he  nnest  sheep  wool  iivas  brought  from 
Colchis,  with  hampk  dax,  pitchj  and  fine  lioono. 
These  goods,  ae  iml  aa  foods  biofight  ovedand 
from  Indiii,  were  ^hippf<l  from  the  port  of 
Plu-Uiis.  Tlu>  clicese  uoixl  at  Home  came 
from  BitliyiWa.  A  stone  similar  to  alabaster 
w.xH  bron^'bt  from  Phryciaf  with  excellent  wool 
from  Laodioeo,  wntto  oi  wUch  was  of  n  dwy 
black  oolotur.  The  wines  u»ed  at  Rome  wcM 
prtneinally  Italian.  The  best  foreign  wineO 
w.'Vi'   liroij^In  iidin   HIiuiSi  -.,  ('li'u>'<,  ami  Ici^.ia. 

\\  ooilcu  goods,  dyed  with  i  yrian  porpk,  were 
Imported  from  MUetiu,  in  CWto.  From  Cyproo 
WM«  Imported  popper,  roriiiy  wwtet  oi>,  and 
laibrior  apedeo  of  OHneod.    CMar,  rums,  bi^ 

<nnm,  imd  alalMSter,  were  '.Mppllvd  i  y  fsyi't.i, 
rheiiicta,  and  i'nieetioe.  l-'roiit  bidon  were  ttu- 
ported  glass,  embroidery,  purple  dye,  as  well  as 
sevwal  Idnde  of  fish  mm  Tyre,  The  Indian 
foods,  that  eamo  by  way  or  Pshnyra,  wuro 
shipj't'H  f'lr  Itome  at  the  ports  of  ?^yri:l.  T';;y]i(, 
besides  corn,  went  flax,  fine  limn,  oiTitiuiiits, 
miu-ble,  alubaiiter,  salt,  alum,  gums,  pap*  r,  i-«it- 
tou  goods,  some  of  whicli^  as  vnil  os  the  liaen^ 
seem  to  have  been  stained  or prinMd»  glass  ward^ 
&c.  lite  honev  lotus,  or  rbamnus,  the  lotus 
nympbsm,  or  rolocassea  of  Egypt,  considered  aa 
a  luxury  Ijv  the  ;  ii;t  used  hnad, 

witrc  sometimes  tiArrimi  to  Home,  'i'he  hitter 
was  also  used  occasionally  as  jirovisbn  for  mari- 
ners. Africa  Propria,  besides  com»  ssnt  la 
Home,  honey,  drug«,  marble,  ostriches,  ostrldi 
eggs  aud  fe.iiiicvv  <  li  plinntx,  ami  \'i-if<.  These 
last  were  foir  th^  um|»hiUieitire.  f  rom  Mauri* 
:ania,  timber  of  a  fine  grain  and  excellent  qualll^' 
'wbirhiottotkiMWtt.  'IMk 


be  I    „ 

weed  wiaagjiinM'y  high,  and 

[»aIlvfor  lar^je  fuT;l<  !s.  l-  rtim  Spnhi  were  rxpflrted, 
iis  the  surplus  pru(iuc«  uf  the  siuuth«a*ii  provinces, 
com,  wioe,  honey,  oil,  wax,  pitch,  scarlet  dye, 
venaiUank  j^jj' Jidlid  fwi<Mi»  wool,  besicW 
goM  and  rflvnr  MHoSi  -dlflMr  hi  the  shape  of 
revenue,  or  the  rental  of  npiilr'nt  hulivlduals. 

Krom  the  enstt  rii  jiarts  ut  S]i;iiti,  were  sent 
cordage  maiie  of  s]>nrtum,  a  spi aies  i>f  bnumi, 
silver,  earthen  ware»  linen,  Ht«el,  Stc.  Home 
wine  WBO  exported  from  tbe  Balearie  Iska.  11» 
commerce  with  Sp«in  employed  as  many  vessda 
as  were  xt%c<l  in  tbo  whole  of'^  the  Afriean  trade^ 
espi  i  illy  hi  the  reigiiHof  Aiii;ii>ttis  ;ui<t  I'IIk  i  iu.s 
Kven  in  the  time  of  Juitu*  Ca:iuu',  Spain  tiad 
acquired  griat  wr«illh,  principally  byher  comi 
meroe  with  the  luperM  City.  Thr  |diM 
iVon  which  the  articles  aikovc  spocMov  were 
exported,  were  Cadiz,  New  rarthage,  r^nd  i 
port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ba;tl%  where,  tor 
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the  Mourity  <>('  the  shlpplnic«  a  Ughthtfam  hitd 
been  i"rc<"te<l.  (.'udiz  %vLis  tlicji  ihe  rival  uf  .\lf\- 
madrta  iu  cviuiucrcml  iiupoi  tance,  aud  no  great 
was  tha  retort  of  raerchauts  to  It,  that  raany  of 
ttMHu.  unaUe  to  build  howm  m  tb»  kmi,  tm 
want  of  room,  lived  entirdy  om  tlM  mitt. 

From  Gaul,  R«imr  re -i  i\fd  gold,  siKi-r.  iroflf 
aud  other  artkioi,  :l^  |»art  ut'  tribute ;  aiao  Imens, 
Mnii  lihifT.  and  salted  pork.  1  mmeoM  floeJu  of 
■Me  wtn  dilrea  by  vmi  from  Qmmk  to  Uwt. 
Tho  diief  porta  Um  Modlki  rMiwn  M»  «£ 
Gaul,  whirli  ^rnt  ^rotirJs  t.i  Hcitn'-,  were  Nar- 
buuii^  iMiirwilleii,  aiiU  <\xi«^  uu  ihe  llhoitt; ;  and 
on  the  ocean,  Buurdeaux,  and  tlie  jXirLi  of  the 
Venoti,  in  Hritiaay.  A  number  of  Italian  and 
HouM  OMMliaails  ffMMed  ki  tiM  MnA  «r  &iul, 

who  wPTi'  i)riiirtpn!fy  rnfn^cd  in  tltt Wkw IBmIi^ 
Luxd  hiurU:ivd  whui  lur  akivi*. 

I'l  DJii  llritiiiii,  ILuiiJc  rt'ceived  tin,  Kmc!,  r  uilt-, 
)iidr:«,  (iriiaiirieiiU  of  bone,  doge  and  bcnrit,  as  wo 
art-  iiitoi  med  by  Sirabo.  lite  tin  Mid  lend  cante 
frum  the  Caaeiterides.  Tbcee  were  not  the 
$ciUy  liJandi  alone,  but  compreh4>nded  the  pcn- 
In^ula  of  Coniw  ill  I  lu-  (  a  .siti  iMi  Ktrictly 
tpeakiuti,  were  the  two  prumuuturics  ut'  Corn- 
wall— Cupe  Cumwal^  Mid  the  Lisard  Potat 
fMOuK  tbe  tin  CnMrofted  to  Veotia,  or 
tbe  Ido  of  Wight,  Md  than  sUpped  ftrr  the 
contirifut  of  Gaul ;  from  wbiMirc  it  was  con- 
veyed overland  to  iMarseili<%  ncm  the  mouth 
of  tho  Rhone,  and  exported  thence  to  Rome, 
it  k  •Mkiyo  th»t  iknhn  ihMtld  •pwl^  gM 
sad  iilTtr  MUon  m  naliw  MvimtioR*  •r  Bri- 
tain, wlifTT  (':i'snr,  ^rhfl  sftoiilrl  firiv<-  knoirn 
better,  nil  iiUiHis  nrii  tuT;  and  Licero,  vv  hu  in  hin 
««£>i<itli>.s,  \\  ritlnx  to  a  friend,  stateit,  on  tho  author- 
ity of  hin  brother  who  wM  there,  that  Britain 
yniuced  none  of  these  nwtab.  Britiah  dofi 
were  celebrated  for  their  Btren|^h  and  ferocity, 
uvennt  Rome,  before  Ciesnr'eex}M;dition  thitho*. 
They  i  .  of  different  Kpi^^ie*,  m  l  were  em- 
l^yed  i'ur  hunting  iMith  by  the  Gaula  aud  the 
Bnmiina  The  benre  wtn  nr  tlw  amphitheatre, 
hut  their  «cp<»l«tion  WM  Mt  lirtfiteot  till  aA«r 
the.timeof  AtiguMtus.  Bridle  <rn>Mient<,  eiiaina, 
amber,  and  glaas  «vace,  are  enumerated  by  Strabo 
aa  articles  exported  from  Britain  ;  liut  according 
to  otherst  they  were  imported  into  it.  Ovsten 
•ad  antM  were  axpoctad  from  BriUla  to  ilome. 
Ohaut  and  mark  w«re  exuorted  to  Gaul,  for 
mrinining  tlie  murahy  lands  Iiui  ili  rlui;  .m  thv 
tilLin*',  the  effect  ot  which,  iux^M'tUiig  i'im^, 
coutiiHii  <i  so  M  iiv,  The  principal  articles  im- 
ported into  brituin,  were  ettgfm  Mni  bvan^ 
utensils  made  of  these,  mtfimi  ak.  tie. 

The  traffic  with  Gaul  was  mrriMl  mi  mrfi>  I  y 
means  of  barter,  and  partly  i>y  i<i.-.  ^    <>i  hiiu^'s 

and  iron,  uris!i.i[i,<l,  tiii^tanij>,rl,  and  rat<^d  by 
w«:igltt,.  Ihe  duties  paid  in  GmU«  on  tiie  im- 
ports and  expoi-ts  of  Britai%  tdmad,  according 
to  Strab^  tjne  only  tribute  mnfeid  Stam  (he 
ktter  country  in  bis  time. 

raujLJrn,  il.  '  Kti-lisii  antiquary,  in  his  Bri- 
tish attti«|iuili«»|  teli^  Uii,  liiait  aucli  was  the  fer- 
^aSltf  Af  Britain,  tiiat  bOO  vessels  lailt-n  with 
oorn  irert  frrlihtod  aaonatly  to  tho  continent. 
But  this  UMitlon  Toito  m  f&r  doubtful  au- 
thority, ani\  cannot  be  crediteil  if  applied  to 
Britain,  oven  vei-y  long  alter  the  liouutn  oon- 
quext.  It  is  true  that  in  one  instance,  in  the 
mat  of  Jnliaik  whcp  Gaul  waa  under  tdbe  jma- 
■uraof  n  AubUn,  omimmI  by  lh«  rahmttfaa  of  a 
Qcrman  invasion,  hir^e  barkn,  nmde  of  the 
wood  of  the  Ardennes  loitJiJ,  wtnf  dtsputched 
to  Brit.-iiii  for  grahi,  to  which  they  made  several 
Toyage*!  and  returniiig  tbenca  laden  with  tbdr 


can^oes,  sailed  np  tb«  mouth  of  the  Rhttie,  ssiil 

disiriluiti  d  1,'ralii  to  ihf  si'MM  al  cititu  ntt\i  for* 
tressra  up  the  banks  ol  that  stream,  /o-iiiuns 
has  sif^mented  the  number  of  vesw^k  di^pnirhA 
by  Juinm  toStO^  and  it  is  tfmm  htm  in  aU 
bnbBity  that  OnMn  hm  drawn  «h«  aaertMl 
abo>-c  mentioned.  If  the  t>h!p«  be  roinputed  at 
70  Utua  burden  eaclt,  the  (|uautity  iiuiHirK^  tivm 
Britain  would  equal  180,000  quarters; 
thav  anda  asmntl  vsjam^  ths 
WMohMMf  and  <r  BHh 

port  so  lar^e  aii  rxportntinn,  it  njusl  h.iW  Ixen 
under  lioman  government,  in  a  stutv  of  bigh 
cnltiration.'  But  amber  whs  the  principal  anil 
iilii  uf  issf  III  t  from  Britain  by  the  itoinMw.  j*f 
Aa  Ibr  a  long  thsie  Oct  many  was  iMHdillMMt^ 
fierr«  tvanderlu^  tribes,  fi-w nrtiolejiuf  niinnicti  c 
could  poHsibly  be  bruu^lil  tlierice  to  H(>n»e. 
Some  indirect  trade  wiw  however  f;irrie<1  <iii 
with  the  traders  tliat  roamed  or  dwalt  near  the 
shores  ot  thft  North  Bm  and  th*  BII0fc''^lli 
feathers  of  the  German  gtnt  were  pi<cfe^t«^10 
nil  others  at  Rome,  and  the  amber  of  the  BaMc 
formed  a  nioxt  important  nrticle  of  tr.iVn  .  it 
•ij  immense  prle*'  with  the  luxuriiiiis  li<> 
and  was  ^sJued  iar  above  gold  nr  pfodoUS 
■tones.  By  the  aneienis  If 
the  i;um  of  a  tree,  and  was  thmw 
stirciini.'r,  In  the  poetical  falil-  •«  'S  th  id  it  was 
feigntHl  to  be  the  tears  of  the  Htiiades,  deploring 
the  fate  of  thrir  brother,  the  unhappy  Phaeton. 
Aa  it  liDini  skcttia  by  frhitt^  U  nto»  oh- 
talsed  ths  BaH#  of  h^ditu^  n^d  sImA^ms  flkMB 
tfn-  (ii'i  i  l^s  ai-iil  and  bus  thw  hnparted 

its  name  to  the  modem  ptiiiaitopliy  iuid  doctrines 
of  electricity,  llie  Pnenlrians  were  the  first 
who  psnstratsd  into  tlM  BaUie,  and  discovered 
tUa  iMbsmim,  ■BoarMnf  to  Hspsdotns,  who 
Bays  tliat  thr^n  pnrlv  n:!Tlr;ntor«;  brought  tin  from 
the  C'a>Mtert<i(«,  iaiti  ui^iiUr  liuui  the  Kridaniia, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  North  St  i.  ln<  li, 
in  the  opinion  of  his  ieamad  translator  and  an- 
netator,  Larcher,  could  sal  fwarfbly  ha  flBf 
otiMr  than  the  llho-dnune,  a  tributary  stresni 
of  the  ViMtula,  joinini;  it  near  Duntrick.  as  ani« 
bcr  iH  lit  jirrseflt  fnund  in  Isrtre  qunntltieM  alongst 
its  banks.  In  the  duya  of  Pliny  aud  I'acltua^ 
the  Kstians,  who  inhabited  the  maritime  roast 
of  Poknd,  now  called  lYussia,  carried  the  ambsr 
aa  far  west  as  the  banks  of  the  'HWiic.  Fr*h> 

lh<'Ilir  i(  n'r'i'i\rd  ill''  .;        ]1a  1 11)11  <il  (/Utis  Kl^tU> 

lyiuft  in  Gothic,  a  ^liusy  ruid  sliiuiug  wib^taiiOi^ 
exactly  aiudogons  to  the  Gn-i  k  h^ektnm.  FroHl 
tkMMS M CBM  to|hnV«Bati« 
ta  SnnMk    AAswnFil%'  fct 

L'r>M(  ilrniaiid  and  coiJsi'<|ii«  lit  high  prlrr  of  fh's 
artiijk',  Lite  Romans  Mut  agents  vxprtaady  to 

{mrchaae  it  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  tiMfr 
andjoOTtsafaaMwhof  ttiiatiwdi 
ouAiaiM  wMi  iha  shawa  ^  #to'»siMii  *^ 
Estil  L'-flii  trd  it  and  sold  ir  t<i  fiji'  I'oman  fhr- 
tor»,  itjid  \v*iie  uBtoninhrd  ut  tKr  prn-.>  they  ob- 
tained for  it.  In  Nero's  tiun-.  nti  en,bjt89iy 
headed  bf  iniiMiUB>  a  " 
by  him  to  «ha  kimg-m^lm  j 
on  the  spot.  The  embawfv  rommenrcd  Its 
at  (  arniintuni,  on  the  Danube,  near  thesitoof 
the  mo<lern  ^  ienna,  and  croiwin^  the  Ilerry  nian 
foreat,  arrivsd  at  the  Vistula,  and  tnulmrtuuf  on 
the  Itighest  nnv^n^le  point  of  titat  river,  sukd 
down  the  stream,  till  tliey  arrived  at  the  Amber 
Islands  at  its  meuUi,  now  the  dclto  of  tha  Via* 


1  flBB(Mi»^MLii.^4fr. 
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tula,  and  mat  Vflth  m  kind  rcoe^tioa  from  the 
Eatkn  immhIi  mti  hbanlfjccti.   Thc^  kou«ht 

aud  broui!:ht  avray  about  tS,00()Ibii.  ot  amber, 
amon^t  which  w:w  one  pii'i*  which  Wfijchrd 
l^bn.  'I'ht'  whole  of  this  quantity  serveil  J'ur 
the  decormioa  «f  ntie  day,  uu  which  N&m  n&\o 
ail  cnturtaiament  of  gladintors.  We  learn  fruni 
CMdiwUwu^  that  Theodorir,  king  of  tiie  Gvtha 
in  Italf,  Twrfred  >  Inrgm  prmmt  of  it  fram  the 
Kstiiiiis,  who  Ti  l  I  P  df'siroiis  of  Jii->  fi KMirlship, 
which  he  promised  iu  return  by  u  lettt  r  ui  thaiiks 
to  thna  for  the  valuable  gUU  They  in  formal  the 
i«r tiM  Ootiife  am»rch  of  their  Jg- 
>  ot  the  oHgto  «f  f h»  ttnbrr,  but  that  It 
thron-n  on  their  cnn^t  \>\  ilie  nea,  a  fact 
which  esartiy  ngrcofc  with  lutKleru  ul)««rvation. 
We  now  come  to  thoM  avtietoi  with  wliich 

ttMMM#f  HUHi ft    AniMigBt  tkeM  ivne 

rhlne  va^i"?,  -u-hirb,  nn-ordinjf  fi^  I'lSny,  nune 
£rom  CaTiuuiiia  m  i'ltrthia,  (the  modcra  Kcr- 
naii}  from  thence  to  Egypt*  and  thence  to 
&«ine.  Of  what  aubstaMO*  IImk  raaea,  no  eaU 
ildt  «wa  Bi*^  Imh  MMli  Mneh  perplexity  and 
CRisatisfactory  dtacimrion  mnori;^  ih,.  learnr<!. 
The  prevallboir  ofHnion  i>.  tiisit  thvy  wi-re  mini*; 
of  thefluatot  lim*-  or  l)(rl»ys;iirr  s]>:ii.  It  i« 
probable  that,  iu  thm  Htmt  iiiitttucw,  the  ukuirhiae 
came  from  India,  aa  they  are  expreaaly 
~  '  dt»author  of  the  Periplus  of  tho 
,  as  brooght  down  from  the  eapi- 
f  .tl  of  (inzurnf  to  tlic  jn.i  t  ol  BaryL'azrv.  Th«»e 
viute^i  or  i:i(|w  were  lu'^t  it«^  ai  iioioe,  iu  the  tri- 
omplial  prDceadon  of  Pompey,  when  he  returned 
tnm  Iberia  and  CokUi.    llMy  wld  al 


thr 


IS  prioea,  and  w«ni •w^toyci  afrilMtalhtof 

^l  I  sit  and  wealthy  only,  ah  cnps  for  drink- 
ing. I'he  prifv  in  genenU  of  otMs  which  held 
tliree  pints,  •lohl  for  about  4.'14y000,  and  Nero 
fRva  about  £6»f000  Ar  anaUiar.  So  highly 
w«n<lM]rfrtMd,ttattiitlM«aMqiMt«f  Egypt, 
AogurtTw  was  content  to  "wlect  for  hi**  own  shore, 
out  of  all  tlie  »i»oil.s  of  Alrxandriit,  a  aingle 
mnrrhin*  i  up  JVwious  Ktone;*  imd  neorlti  were 
imported  from  iiubirionia,  and  the  Pendan  and 
Arabian  Gtiih.  Babylonia  alw>  furaidied  Rome 

Wllk  what  were  den<uniniited  trielinarin,  but 
wfcetber  thev;  were  rpiilts,  cnrp^t^,  nr  ctirtuins, 
in  not  Kutisfactoril y  n-:  i  r  l.-iijn'd.  I'l'i  Ikij.-,  ilie 
three  may  be  includeii  utidpr  that  term.  Incense 
ut  Li  very  superior  quality  wm  imported  from 
l^ania.  The  various  and  valtuUde  oommodities 
af  Arabia,  which  supplied  the  Itnnry  and  pro> 
fnaioti  of  Ilome,  readji  i!  t'l.ii  <  npital  finni  AIi-x- 
andria.  As  it  is  impossible  to  eu umerate  t  be  wiiole 
of  them  In  our  prescribed  limits.  It  is  sufficient 
to  mention  tlia  OMMfe  important  and  valuable. 
Aa  a  rial  daaiand  and  bLyh  proAia  Tinmsm  it  j 
dntw  u  (jreat  nuinVirr  nf  t:n>Ti-!.:>.nt-.  fo  uii  v  yi;n  t]. 
cular  Iriide,  it  is  aul  at  all  wondi  rlui  limt  tiie 
coniinenT  in  Oriental  luxuries  wnji  no  eiigerly 
followed  at  Home,  then  the  richest  and  by  far  the 
moot  populous  city  of  the  world.  Pliny  tun  de- 
voted two  entire  books,  the  12th  and  J.'Uh  of  hi^ 
Natural  i  li.ttory,  to  the  ennmemtion  and  <ir»<Tip- 
tion  of  the  spices,  nnnuatics,  ointnienbt,  and  per- 
fumes uasd  by  his  luxurious  countrymen,  lie 
inllorms  us,  in  a  qumUous  tone,  that  the  ftomm 
Worid  was  exhausttKi  bv  a  dritin  of  more  than 
^£800,000  annually  for  the  purchase  of  L-ixuries, 
equally  ex|)ensive  atul  sujHTtliiouH.  This  sum 
WBH  tile  lirst  cost  of  t  he  articles  at  thu  I  ndian 
market,  la  another  place  he  reduces  the  sum 
to  jt*U7,000.  Me  estimates  the  profit  made  at 
Rooae  by  the  importation  aud  sale  of  Oriental 
,  at  loop*  ----- 


mondis  bat  these  irere  of  a  nuaU  alacr  and  oIAmt 
gems  iuid  pearls. 

Though  the  ancients  were  but  iniperfr-ctly  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  rutting;  liiuij-nnd*,' still 
that  ii  pniductioii  held  the  iiiKlie.tt  rank 

aiuoii^  geiuH.  The  Indian  diamuuds  canto  pro> 
bubiy  from  SatliHilpoor  iu  Orisaa.  Kit  la 
value  wao  tlM  aaiiralil.  l«ero  used  one  as  aa 
eye  gUus  far  short  sight  Hut  though  very 
large  and  -^|>^  n'!iIt  diamonds  brought  vcr^  bit^h 

Cic«j»  at  Koine,  yet  it  hi  quuitionable  if  they 
Id  the  same  rank  in  value  as  pesark.  W  e  have 
many  InslaaBaa  af  tha  warhHaat  pika  e^  j 
bttt  none^      Ar  aa  ia  known,  of  aa 

beint;  pair!  fi->r  'liann inil'<  I'liir;.  it  is  true,  in 
hia  liiMt  b<H»k  of  Natural  iiiMory,  bays,  that  the 
diamond  huMs  the  highest  value  amongst  geins. 
ikil  in  his  Uth  book,  he  assigns  the  hiflMSt  taiha 
paari  These  two  passages  are  impnsilMs  la  ba 
reconcilnl.  Vet  he  wiys  in  his  l»th  book,  that 
aabeMtoM  or  ttie  iucoinijUHtible  <  lulh,  eqiixtb  iu 
price  the  choicekt  (learU,  where  he  in  speaking  of 
the  eKCNTbttaat  nrico  of  that  spcdeo  of  cloth» 
which  seeoM  to  niply  that  among  gems  the  pearl 
brought  the  best  price.  It  !«  ile«r  that  they 
were  in  hii^her  repute  than  diunionds,  lor  the/ 
W'  :  <  I  if^:  i  i\  j>urch;i!«L'd  by  iH-riMin!!  of  every  rank, 
aud  worn  ou  everv  part  wt'  drcas ;  and  such  if 
the  differsnoe  botn  in  size  and  value 


faaij%  tlait  wUlal  aack  aa  w«n  laifo  and  of  a» 
psaier  hntre  adorned  the  great  and  the  wealthy, 

such  a"!  v.-(  rc  «:ni.-iMrr  and  of  inferior  lustrr. 
titied  the  vanity  of  tltu^e  iu  more  hiunble  cir< 
eumetances.    iiervi]  ia,  the  mother  of  the  fameaa 
Brutus,  recaivad  from  JnUaa  daaar  afsariiaa  a 
preaent,  wUeh  «art       daaar  ahoat  £M^00lli. 

'J  hc  fiminiis  prnr!  i'sir-riuus  i.f  Cletifntrn  were 
m  value  .t-'lbi,  Ivj  J.  I'recious  ^tones,  it  is  true, 
as  well BH  penrl^,  were  found  not  only  iu  India, 
bu4  in  many  other  regions,  and  all  wara  caa- 
■adkiad  lo  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  luxnrioaa  and 
o«itrntat!ou!i  iioiuans.  I'liny  has  devoted  a  whole 
book,  the  last  of  those  which  compose  hiM  jt^reat 
Work,  to  the  etitiiueriii ii>ii  iimi  ,irT,i[iui  im ni  u( 
preciuua  stones;  and  the  cnre  with  wlucti  he 
turn  deacribed  and  arrangeil  tiiem,  would  sur- 
priaa  tha  laaaft  akilful  Japidary  or  jewelKar  af 
modem  times,  and  ikaan  the  high  request  hi 
which  dtniniiiKN  and  faafla  artre  Md  hgr  tfea 
aucieut  liuiuaus. 

Spice*  and  aaiairtliii,  wcaa  artloba  of  high 
value  at  Rome.  From  the  aaada  of  lailgloaa 
wonhip  in  the  pagan  world,  frooa  the  kieredlMa 
miiiiJiiT  of  tKrir  deitien,  and  <>f'  rli<'  tiMnpIes 
cunMecniti  1  tn  i  iieiu,  Liu;  MAUauinptioii  of  lraiikiit« 
cense  and  uiln  i  aromatics,  which  were  used  in 
every  sacred  funotia«f  naa  aamraaaaa.  Bat  it 
was  pariieuhu-ly  in  handnf  tiM  ladlsa  of  Ihefr 
trir!,  til  t  the  ^■oIl^ulI■pti^ltl  of  the<te  vvai  preat. 
iu  ijiis,  v.kiiity  wiiH  HH  luuth  {^ralitied  a»  piety, 
it  was  the  cuHtoiM  of  Mich  cuuld  aiford  it,  not 
only  to  cover  the  body,  but  aiso  the  funeral  pila 
on  which  it  was  laid,  withtbonMat  ooatly  spioea. 
At  (he  funeral  of  8y  11a,  210  camel  loads  ol' spicea 
were  si  re  wed  on  lhefunri°al  pile.  More  cinnamon 
ajid  cas.<«ia  were  l  iiiiit  by  Nero's  orderx  at  the 
funeral  of  Popiea,  tiiaii  Uie  countries  which  pro* 
dufiod  St  <^uld  KUpply  in  a  v«ac  **  Wo  < 
in  beapo,"  says  the  austere  PUny,  **  theoe  I 
substances  with  the  carcasses  of  the  dead.  Wa 
oii'er  them  to  the  gods  only  ill  tfi  aiu".  ^  The 
spioea  and 


bcSere  the  conquest  of 
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trajirni,  however,  obtained  th*  gj  tati  .st  uUJ  best 
pc-rtioii  of  tlieui  from  Imlia,  In  tlie  rfii;n 
«f  AttfUSttl^^one  whole  street  was  occupied, 
•teorlbf  to  H«rac«,>  by  those  whftdMltte  these 
Kpirps  and  aromatics.  FrHnkinceoae  wu  also 
brought,  ticcordim;  to  Pliny,  from  Gsa»  in 
Pale^tiiir.  1  111'  (Jimvans  who  brought  it  to 
Craaa,  were  6:i  d«ys  on  thHr  journey,  the  expense 
mt  wkloh,  wMi  uqNNltionM,  duties,  raised 
tibe  value  of  erery  camel  load  to  4^22,  and  a 
pound  of  the  best  sort  at  Rome,  brought  ten 
shillings.  Alexandria,  howi-vcr,  was  ibi-  grand 
emporium  of  this  traffic,  and  e\ay  precaution 
Wm  taken  by  the  Alexandrian  men^antv,  to 
fviKi  t^fimH  ailnltfTittftti  Mil  frmilr  Cinwa- 
■WD,  Misthw  Mticla  of  AnMam  emrlBtion, 
was  also  in  high  reptito  at  Rome,  and  sold  cx- 
tnivagantly  hij^h.  Ve«pii*iiU»  was  the  tirst  nho 
dedicated  crowtu  of  cinnamon  enclosed  in  gold 
filajpreeiA  Um  capitoL  and  the  Temnleof  Coooord ; 
and  Livk  404&ted  Hm  nwt  In  the  Mrtfiw 
T.'tnplf  (if  Atitni'^tti'!.  The  plant  itwlf,  was 
bjoMc;ht  t<i  l!n'  i  in]M'ror  Marcus  AurtdiuK.  in  a 
ca-if>f  \,  u  tci't  long,  and  pxliibit«'d  ;it  Jtoine,a« 
tt  grt'fit  rsirity.  lliispJant  however,  we  are  told 
came  fron  Baribarlhs  in  India.  Antlochns 
Epiphancs  carried  a  few  boxes  of  it  in  a 
triumphal  procession,  and  Scleucus  Callinicus 
]>ri-Si-iitr<l  two  minx  of  it  and  two  of  cassia  to 
the  king  of  the  Milesians,  as  a  gift.  In  the  cn- 
IMIwrfwi  «f  fifta  OMde  by  that  monarch,  some 
iMtiMi  «t  the  eonpantiTc  rarity  and  Tmlue  of 
Ihe  different  Irinds  of  arovnatirs  amonf;  the  aa- 
cteiits  may  be  itJttained.  Of  frankinccnw  he 
gave  ten  talents;  <if  nij  rrh,  one  talent;  ol  lajtsia, 
twopottnds;  of  rinnamon,  two  pounds;  and  of 
aaetiUj  aoa  Mond.  The  two  firat  were  nrvduc- 
tlMMef  AiriUa,  Uieveat of  India.  Theli»nner, 
Cmaaraently,  conid  lie  procured  with  mnch  Ian 
dUHcoityaud  {-xp^ntiethun  tlielatt«'r.  Spikcniu  d. 
another  Indian  commodity,  also  n-ai  lii'<i  ICoint* 
through  Arabia,  by  nteaos  uf  the  port  of  Alexan- 
dria. Pliny  says,  that  both  the  leaves  and  spices 
were  of  great  value,  umi  thnt  tho  odour  was  the 
most  esteemed  in  thcrnnipositiuautall  ointments, 
i  iii-  price  of  spikt'tiai'd  at  Home  was  UK)  denarii 
or  .O :  ti :  8  per  lb.  llie  markeU  from  which 
tlte  Arabian  tradan  brM^  ll^  wtn  Btttala, 
on  the  Inda%  OMO%aBdftnMrt  aaircr  mthe 

Ganges. 

Su^ar  also,  but  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that 
of  India,  was  Immtrted  frr.m  Arabia,  through 
Alexandria,  to  Home.  'I'he  Indian  sugar, 
which  U  expressly  meutieaed  by  Jfliiqrtaa  h^ter 
■ad  higher  priced,  WM  brought  to  ftOOM,  hot 
by  what  ronte  is  not  exactly  knou n  ;  ]>i<>bably 
by  means  of  the  Arabian  luerchantb.,  who  traded 
to  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  where  they  either 
found  it,  or  imported  it  fimn  India.  '  In  the 
iVriplus  ef  the  Erythiaau  Sea,  and  db*  in 

the  res<ri^it  nf  th"  Mfur.riii  emperors,  rela- 
tive to  the  articles  imported  into  Kgypt  from 
ilic  East,  which  was  promulgaled  by  Mar- 
cos Aarelia%  and  liia  aen  CoMwiedwe,  in  A. 
IX  tlOt  it  la  denominated  omm  hene^  nlhti^ 
wi-n'  r.illffl  MiLTar  f«!  .cfhar}.  Sarchr.r  is  the 
Arai  i.'  li.inu',  uiadf  haci-iiaron  by  the  (jrei'ks, 
and  saceharina  by  the  liomans.  Sf>  eiu-Iy, 
therefore,  as  tJie  Periplus  (A.  M.  73,)  the  naine 
flf  Huxliar  was  known  to  the  Romany  and  a^ 
plied  b^  them  to  sugar.  The  word  does  not 
Oocur  in  any  eailicr  author,  unless  l^ioscori- 
d«  M  hdhM  ttefe  perfod,  wfakh  ia  ana«w 
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tain.  ITie  nature,  however,  and  proper  ap- 
pellation of  siii,'nr.  must  have  l/*-en  imperfectly 
known  at  tlie  time  ot  the  reacript  aixtre  mm- 
tiened,  uifca  wiw  the  ■■■hnataij  phra.M^  cjatt 
honey,  would  not  have  been  need,  'llie  fink 
information  respecting  sugar  was  hrooght  to 
Europe  by  Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander. 
In  a  passage  quoted  fhnn  his  iournul  by  Stmbov 
it  is  described  as  beaey  made  from  re(-d<i,  there 
being  no  bees  in  that  part  o£  India.  It  ia 
mmtioBed  by  Arriui,  who  has  piiairved  tfM 
journal  of  Nearchns  as  a  kind  t<f  eummy  sub- 
stance e3q>re8seil  from  Indian  caiiett,  and  UM«d 
bv  the  natives  tv*  a  delicious  beverage.  In  a 
fn^maaik  of  Theophnetttib  ureetfted  by  I'ho- 
tina,  anonf  dULiuut  kiads  or  heney  meutionrd 
by  him,  honey  fottufl  in  reeds  Is  one.  TTio 
first  mention  msde  of  any  preparation  in  order 
to  thielwn  the  juice  of  the  reed,  cx-curs  in  J  r- 
atoMheanai  aa  quoted  by  Strabo,  where  be  d«- 
aeriWa  ivota  or  large  reeds  foiuid  in  ladla^ 
which  were  sweet  tfi  the  t.iste  both  when  ntr 
and  lioilwl.  It  is  (iescribed  by  Dioscoridcs  and 
Pliny  as  used  chietly,  if  not  wholly,  for  nuilical 
purposes.  Gaian  who  lived  about  A.  I).  1SI| 
classes  it  with  wodirfno  that  BMty  ho  oaaPy  pro- 
cured. It  must,  of  course,  Iwve  become  P^^ty 
common  and  chenp  at  Rome.  It  is  proooU^ 
that  though  the  Arabians  cuUivated  this  plau^ 
and  supplied  Rome  with  sugar  from  it,  they 
derived  their  knowledge  of  it  from  India,  lor 
the  Arable  appellation  tkmktr,  adoptod  hy  the 
Greeks  and  Komaasy  ia  tewd  of  tho  two 
middle  ■yMatiai  of  Iho  SkaaamH  w<afd  kfc> 
shucasa. 

Ethiopia  supplied  RoDM  wMl  cinnamon  of  an 
inferior  liiad»  UHurbla^  aaiaiih  Wary*  riiinoocpurf 
horns,  and  tortoiae  aML   This  ha*  artkle  w» 

in  great  demand,  and  brought  a  hiph  price, 
being  usi'd  to  ornament  furnituie,  a>«  Uds, 
tablen,  doors,  &c,,  not  only  in  luUy,  but  in 
Greece  and  Egypt.  Hm  ftneet  kind  was  sold 
for  Ita  weight  in  diver.  It  was  imported  nal 
oidy  from  Ethiopia,  but  also  from  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  and  reached  iiomc  even  from 
Malabar  and  Aialacca.  The  opsian  stone  men. 
tioned  in  the  Periulus,  and  the  obsidian  »toiie  de- 
scribed by  Iliny"  aa  a  kind  of  hhick  glasa,  are 
stated  by  both,  to  hsTc  ct*me  front  Ethiopia,  and 
were  prol»ably  the  sanie  species  of  stone.  Both 
were  ca]>iible  of  bi  ini,^  lii-Iily  polishe<l,  and  on 
this  account  ilie  empu'ur  Uomitiau  lucd  opsiaa 
stone  to  fteo  a  pOTtleo.  Fllny  wys,  that  ob- 
sidian was  used  to  line  rooms  ao  rdlccti^f 
mirrors,  nud  dlHiinguishes  It  from  a  spariona 
kind  II f  a  red  lull, ur  but  not  transparent.     i  l»c 

fiurplc  dye  extracted  from  the  siicUtish,  n-aa 
mported  into  iiome  from  OMlttH%  •  nigiOB  oa 
the  south  of  Mauritania. 

Hie  next  branch  of  Roman  wnawreB,or^ot 
of  the  wcNtern  worM.  was  with  ln«!ia.  I  do 
not  mean  the  iitdirca  twniuerc*  wiUi  liulia,  by 
means  of  the  AraUaiW^  as  before  mcntii>n>'<t, 
but  that  which  w«a  cnried  on  dircetiy  with 
the  Indiam  In  their  own  ports,  and  that  wfaieh 

wji-s  conductetl  overland  by  ranivanp.  Although 
in  the  time  of  the  I'tolemieii  a  lew  »liii»«  had 
(liu'cfl  to  puKs  the  straits  of  Rab-al-Mandab,  and 
even  TimaetheMa  the  Egy  ptian  admiral  had 
tamed  Cnpe  Otvdofim,  and  sailed  down  tho 
eaxlern  const  of  Africa,  as  far  as  Ceme,  Mip- 
^osed  tu  be  Madagascar,  yet  the  pni^ese  of 
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slow,  and  it  WM  not  till  ibe  time  of  Hippaliis  a 
CrtMilc,  and  cuniinander  of  a  sthip,  citi^ttfjeil  in 
the  Indian  eoiuinerce,  about  80  years  after 
Egypt  became  a  ilomaii  province,  that  a  dii'ect 
interoouTM!  by  tea  iru  attempted  with  success. 
By  attafuUng  to  th«  ngular  ■hiftiny  of  the 
monaootis,  whieh  Uow  one  part  of  the  year 
firoin  the  cast,  and  durinji;  the  oth«?r  from  the 
WtaXf  he  thought  it  would  b«  much  better  to  take 
aAtnalage  of  tha  mattra  monaoent  and  sail  at 

■tndtatothe  lodkmoMHt,  thaooMitfaiiw  the  alow 

and  dangerous  nictliod  of  creepini^  aloni;  thf> 
coast.  '1  hia  dijicovery  uf  Hippaius  t'onued  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  navigatioo  and  oommerce, 
and  the  discovery  waa  b^d  to  be  of  such  bn- 
portanee,  that  In  aciler  to  perpetuatn  the  me- 
nu iry  of  tho  disroverer,  the  n.imi'  of  Hippalti"' 
wus  i^ivi'u  to  thfc  wind  which  enabled  liiiii  to 
l>*?rl"orra  the  voya^ifo.  rin«)  imw  mode  ot"  loiii- 
nuioiealion  ia  particularly  doKiribed  bv  the  di- 
l]0Bnt  and  laboriuus  I'liay,  In  the  nlkrwini; 
words: — "  From  Alexandria  to  Julinpolis," 
says  he,  "  is  two  miles.  There  the  carffo  d»>s- 
tined  fur  India  In  etnb»rki-d  mi  the  Nile,  and  '\h 
carried  to  Coptos,  which  la  diatiuit  SOA  miles, 
and  the  voyage  ia  usually  acoOMplMked  in 
lSdBfa....£aaBaXaptos  good*  are  eonvayed  by 
land  cwtlage  to  Berenice,  ou  the  Arabian  Gulf. 
Tlu!  distance  between  these  eities  xa  268  miles. 
On  account  of  the  boat,  tin*  c^u-avan  goes  only 
during  the  ni|dit,  and  tlie  journey  is  Anished  on 
ths  twaUUk  dair.  Fittu.JiiBanke^  ahto*  taica 
ttair  departtire  abdut  MMmmmer,  aaa  in  80 
days  i^ach  Ocelis  { Gella)  at  the  mmith  of  the 
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Arabian  Gulf,  or  Cane  ^CajM:  Furtnok)  on  tl 
coast  of  Arabia  Felix.     I  hence  ttiey  luiil  in  4 
days  to  MuMri%  the  first  emporiam  in  IndUk 
They  begin  their  voyage  homeiward  eariy  in  the 

Kg^yptiau  month  Thibi,  which  nnswers  to  onr 
December.  They  with  a  uoi  tli-eiuit  ^vlnd, 
and  when  they  enter  the  Arabian  (julT,  meet 
witii  a  wind,  south  or  eoulh-went,  and  thus  com- 
plete the  vuyaga  fat^-taa<aian  a  year."'  From 
thia  detail  we  may  see  how  imperfect  ancient 
navigatiou  %r:i<>,  even  in  \ts  mwft  improved  state. 
The  voyiii;  -  li.  i;i  Iicr«  ni.-e  to  Oielis  eoiild  not 
hava  takeu  thirty  days,  had  they  held  a  straight 
«aMn»  instead  of  senrileiy  fi^oMdng  the  wind- 
inga  of  the  eoast.  From  Ooelis  to  Mudris, 
in  the  modern  state  of  navi^tion,  would  not 
occupy  more  tli.m  15  diiys  for  an  1  j  i  i  j 
ship,  the  difttaitce  beini;  1,760  marine  milea  iu 
a  direct  line.  Tbii*  Musiris  was  Meijee,  on 
the  Malabar  Coast,  not  fiu- to  tha  aonth  of  Gm. 
It  b  stated  by  Pliny  to  have  been  an  insoaano- 

di<ms  i>iirt,  bt'lnf;  so  Jihullow,  tliat  it  wrus  neces- 
tuiry  to  diMchar^e  <it-  tiike  in  the  cai'^u  in  ttmail 
buats  at  a  disUince  from  the  emporium;  besides, 
there  was  danger  from  the  pirates  at  Mitria. 
Another  port  more  eenunodkMU  and  hettar  Hored 
with  merchnndis*',  named  Banice.  or  He- 
cjure,  in  the  country  of  the  Niooni*Iian:i ;  and  >l>< 
the  pepper  of  Cottonai-a  was  bronglit  ihither  in 
amaU  boatM,  Baraoe  was  pcobdiily  witiiiu  or  near 
Hw  coontrv  of  Canam,  wliiah  fwodoeaa  the  beet 
.  yapeer  in  India  at  preHent. 

lae  order  of  the  places  in  going  south  ifl  the 
folI«>wing  :  Nitria,  (Newtya)  Tyndis,  Musiris, 
Jtecare,  Nelcynday  Cettiara,  Comaria  iu  Pto- 
lemy. Tile  Peri|luB  of  the  Krythneou  Sea 
eoumeratea  In  the  same  order  Tymlis,  Musiris, 
and  Barace,  allowing  500  stadia  Iwtireen  each. 

'  vd  «D&*ctu«M(  «dliHiMMtiaw«>^  rn-K  c  n:; 


Now,  these  correnpond  to  Goa,  Merji'e,  and  Bar- 
celore^  N'elcyndu  is  Nelimiram,  ami  xiid  to  be 
in  the  kingdum  of  I'nndion,  the  in«>dem  Ma- 
dura, and  C'umai-ia  m  dearly  Cape  CooMNTin  or 
Comry.  These  were  the  porti  ^bllMl  ky  Ihe 
Uoman  trader*  from  Berenice. 

Bat  the  best  and  fullest  armant  of  the  Indian 
commerce  is  j,'iven  by  the  .miliDr  of  the  I'eri- 
dIus,  compontHl  A.  U.  78,  in  the  reign  of  Nem^ 
rie  describes  the  wholo  weetem  ctmst  of  Indfa* 
firam  the  Indni  to  TaprehMe  or  Cvgimu  The 
laeli  I II  eoast  h  net  so  minutriy  nor  ee  acrar- 
ately  traced  a.-*  the  western,  though  it  i%  plain 
that  there  are  alluiiionx  to  Cavary,  IVlasuli- 
patam,  Calingapataw,  Coromaudel,  *  and  other 
distriota  of  the  cwrtera  ceeeu  The 
beyond  iIm  Gangee,  the  Gohlni  Chei^. 
Minese,  and  the  tracts  towards  China,  are  very 
obsicurely  notice<l,  though  the  information  given 
respectinjf  tin-  trade  carried  on  in  these  parf«* 
is  miich  more  minute  and  accurate.    His  de- 
scription of  the  eeeet  of  ImHa  k,  on  the 
whole,  surprisingly  consonant  to  troth.  Ac- 
cording  to   him,    it   extends   from   north  to 
south  iui  far  a.s  C'oIlIios,  (Travanoore)  ami  then 
bendi«  to  the  eotit,  and  afterwards  to  the  north, 
and  then  asain  a  little  to  the  east,  as  far  as  the 
Gangee.    lie  is  the  first  author  in  wiwm  can  be 
cleany  traced  the  name  of  the  great  southern  dl» 
vision  nf  1  ndia.  The  name  he  gives  it  is  Daehan- 
iiluidfH,  dadutn  signifying  south,  and o/nu/  a  rity. 
Now,  the  modern  term  Ueccan  is  applied  to  all 
tlM  tract  of  India  south  of  the  rivers  Ncrbudda 
and  Soane,  or  to  the  sooth  ef  Baroche,  the  Unit 
assigned  J)y  him.    The  particulars  he  mentions 
of  the  bay  of  (  ut(  h,  of  Cfunbay,  of  Baroche, 
and  the  Ghauts,  are  so  many  proofs  of  his  occn- 
rai»r,  respecting  those  parts'  of  India  which  be 
Tiaiied  m  poraon.    Hi*  frcat  work  eBwiprisea 
two  parts,  the  first  comprehending  the  cojist  of 
the  lied  Sea  and  Africa,  from  .My<isj  Hornnw  on 
the  former,  to  tlie  Uhapta  on  the  latter  ;  and 
the  second  part  describes  the  whole  coai^  of 
Arabia,  beghming  at  Myos  Honnoe,  as  bcAlN|= 
both  as  lying  on  um  Red  Sea  and  on  the  ocean, 
and  then  stretching  from  the  Gulf  af  Persia  to 
Guzarat,  describing  the  .Malabar  Coast  to  Cev- 
lon.     From  Myos  Ilormos  to  AduU,  on  tiie 
western  coast,  and  Mooea,  on  the 
he  is  not  circnaMtonthd  in  hiammiiTe. 

AdoH,  or  Manah,  the  porf  of  ebmmtinica- 
liiiii  witli  Axniii.i,  w.is  Milijr,  r  (i>  tlM>  Abysnin- 
ian  moniirch,  wlio  held  the  whole  coast  from 
it  to  Berenice.  Its  exports  were  cbiefiy  iTory, 
brought  fima  the  intoier  en  hech  aidee  ef  the 
Abyssinian  Mle^  rhfanoRvef  home,  and  toic 
tuise  shells.  The  imports  were  very  numerous, 
tormiiig  an  assortment  u.h  specific  as  a  modem 
invoice.  i'he  principal  articles  were  cloth  of 
Egyptian  maaulactar&  uamiUed,  for  the  Jiaiv 
buian  iim  hji,  or  the  Bvheie*,  leiwe  mniifhe- 
tnrrd  at  .\n»irioe,  (.Sui*2)  cloths  dyed  in  imitation 
ot  Tyrian  purple,  linens,  fringe*!  mantles,  eliLs« 
or  crj-stal,  mui  rhine  cu|>s,  auridiaK  um  orniixed 
metal  fur  trinkets  and  coin,  braiM  vesttcLs  for 
oooUng,  iron  for  weapona  and  other  purpose^ 
knives,  daggers,  hatchets,  &c.;  brass  bowls,  wirte. 
oil,  gold  and  silver  plate,  camp  cloaks  and  cover- 
lets. The  otlii  T  artiilcs  imported  into  A<luli 
must  have  come  through  Arabia  from  India,  as 
Indian  iron,  Indian  cottons,  oorerlcta  and  sashes 
made  of  cotton,  eottmi  eloth  dyed  the  colovr  ef 
tiie  mallow  flower,  and  a  t&w  nradtea. 

Beyond  the  Straits  of  Bab-al-Mandab,  four 
nwrts  are  suocessiTe^  nuntloned  wk  the  Arabian 
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FniiQ  AWiti»,  )»yrt'Ii  ut  the  finest  quality  was 
exported  to  Aiubio,  on  the  opposite  aide;  and 
tlus  being  purclia»cd  by  the  Greek  merchants  in 
fch— >  W  dlwmed  by  them  a  native  production, 
whereas,  Meordioc  to  Um  Feriplus,  it  cume  from 
Africa.  From  RIalao  the  ezporta  were  myrrh, 
frankitii-en>^«>,  caaetia,  inferior  cinnamon,  gum, 
and  a  i'rw  slaves,  i-'rom  Muadus  tlie  only  arti- 
d*  af  export  was  a  fraxmit  gvn,  produced  in 
th«  ^ciatty*  At  Mosulhrn  vrtn  imported,  as  at 
th»  t1m«  mnU  abore  ««]>octfied,  flint  glass,  and 
glass  ve«u»ils,  from  K<:y\}t,  unripe  ifrape^  firiui 
l>io8poli8,  which  were  used  to  inalii'  tlie  ruh  ut 
grapes,  unmiUed  cloths  for  the  Uarbaric  marfceC, 
«an^  wiac^  and  tin,  which  last  miut  baTVCMM 
flnaoi  Britain  «r  Spain,  tonlci,  olotfaa  mamdlto- 
tun-il  rit  Arsinor,  niilleil  and  dy«^  ;  iron  also,  arnl 
a  siuaU  quantity  ul"  specie,  were  iiu|iurliU  into 
Malao  in  addition  to  those  specified  ut  Abalitis. 
Mosulloa  was  tlie  ehicf  marliet  for  cinnamon,  the 
foantity  of  whidi  han  was  so  great*  Aat  Inrger 
▼easels  were  tiscd  for  conveying  it  than  were  seen 
in  the  other  ports  of  Africa.  NVhetbcr  tliis  rin- 
nainon  wat  uu  AraMaii  or  Africaji  lu  ixhicduii  in 
uncertaJu.  The  PeripUis  says  that  it  was  of  in- 
ferior quality,  wtMNM  Dkaoorides  affirms  that 
the  iklosulletic  cinnamon  was  of  prime  qunlit}' ; 
and  it  is  therefore  supposed  that  it  was  of  Indian 
origin.  'J'iu-  other  exports  were  ;;uius,  dnitfs, 
tortoise-shell,  incense,  franltiucense,  brought 
from  a  distance,  ivorr,  and  a  small  quantitv  of 
VjitJi*  TJw  abundance  of  aromatia  articlea 
9foenrti  Ott  this  coast,  induced  the  Greeks  to 
give  thn nine  of  Aromiitic  to  the  ^vln  le  coast, 
and  particniarly  to  the  town  and  pruintiiitorr  at 
its  eastern  extremity,  or  Cape  Gordefan.  Be- 
yond tliis  cBpa  were  tb»  marls  of  Opona  and 
Shapta,  tbeartieles  of  osnameroe  mueh  the  same 
as  at  those  before  mentioned.  Rhapta  wai  so 
called  b^  the  Greelts,  becauiie  the  native  tthips 
were  raised  from  a  bottom  composed  of  a  single 
piece  of  weed,  and  the  sails  wars  sswad  to  it  in> 
staadarMngMlM.  la  oriar  to  praserva  the 
«ewfn|f,  the  whole  exterior  was  covered  over 
with  gum.  When  the  Portuguese  first  visited 
lhi>  ( <);t'<t,  under  De  Gama,  they  fuund  .nhips  of 
exactly  the  same  materiahi  and  construction. 
At  Kna|ita  the  eustsoaa  were  fai-med  by  the 
OMnhants  of  Mooaa,  though  the  plaea  taaa  snb- 
Jeet  to  one  of  the  princes  of  Yemen. 

Oil  t)ie  Arabian  si'U-  tlir  Iluiiiaii-*  had  a  g^ar- 
riaou  and  custom  huuiie  at  l^euke-come,  where 
an  gaoifc  whtlfcsr  imported  or  exported,  paid 
ndii^artiMr  osnt.  Thirty  miles  from  the 
8lralts  of  Bab-al-Mandab  was  Mooaa,  the 
regular  mart  of  Arabia  l  i  lix,  or  Yemen.  Tlie 
itn)Kirt^  into  this  place  were  chiefly  purple 
cloths  of  ditfefant  lunds  and  nrices,  mannfac- 
turad  Arabian  garmenii  with  slsevca,  plain  and 
mised,  saftwn,  a  specits  ut  aramatle  medical 
ru^h,  muslins,  cLoiikH,  quilts,  hut  only  n  few  plain 
and  made  aceording  to  the  fa^hion  if  tiie  coun- 
tnr,  sashes  of  rarious  colours,  some  com  and 
wtaM,  §ad  ipwiw  topiqr  Sar  the  balaaos  of  trade. 
In  order  to  ingratlato  th«  prinee  of  tlie  district, 
horses,  mules,  ei  bl  plate,  ri -My  rTuhfissed  silver 
plate,  iiplendid  roben,  and  brnsa  wares  were  im- 
pirted  expready  as  presents  to  him,  and  he  was 
styisd  the  Mend  of  the  Uoman  people.  JBss- 
hassias  wwe  frs^siantly  aeni  Urn  §nm  Rome. 
The  erjiortH  from  Moosa  were  myrrh  of  tlu« 
best  (quality,  jiiim,  and  very  pure  and  white  nla- 
l)ast»'i-,  ol  which  boxes  were  made.     lievond  the 

Strait •«  lio  miles  was  the  Tiliage  of'  Arabia 
lielix,  (thamndam  Aden)wdMOnlleBMMr 
«HI^  Caa^  ft  foft  af  fnat  tmia  to  Vmnimi 


Tattaiu,  Oman,  and  Persia,  as  well  as  to  the 
.African  jwirti  Iw-jond  the  straits.  The  po<»<is 
imported  were  priucipallv  i'mm  Egypt,  as 
whuA,  wiaa»  doaths  for  tbe  Arabian  markal^ 
common,  plain,  and  mix^;  hnss»  tin»  Msditsp 
ranean  coral,  whidii  was  in  great  repote  in  In- 
dia, Ko  that  the  g^-eat  (lt  ui;:inl  A.r  it  prevented 
the  Gauls  in  the  south  uf  1  laiire  from  adomiaf 
their  aWtod%  &c.  with  it,  according  to  Plinyi  as 
they  were  wont  to  do;  itenx,  platan  mamifp 
horstes,  statues,  and  dbth.    Hie  experta  were 

principally  fVaiikini-ciive  urn!  r.locs.  .\t  Syntrrtrs 
or  Cape  l  urtacli,  was  a  ^arris^m  tor  the  pruter- 
tion  of  the  place,  which  was  the  depit  (if  all 
tiM  inwMii  oollected  in  tliese  parte.  The  first 
martieyand  Syugros  was  Ifesehik   The  Secw 

chaJitir  incense  collected  brrr  for  exjioi-tatton 
wuA  mi  abundant,  that  it  lay  in  hi-apH,  with  no 
other  protection  than  that  wltidi  \vm  derived 
from  tile  gods,  for  whose  sacrifices  it  was  in- 
tended. No  pereon  could  procure  a  cargo  of 
this  without  the  permiK»>ian  uf  the  liing ;  and 
the  vesxelfi  were  so  tlioroui^hly  observed  and 
Henrclieti,  that  not  a  ^rain  of  it  nmlil  he  <  iuu- 
dehtiuely  exported,  'i'be  intercourse  between 
Mu»cha  and  Cane  was  regular,  and  the  former 
was  iMaides  frequented  by  such  sliips  frtnn 
India  as  srrired  too  late  in  the  snnon,  where 
they  continued  during  the  unfavourable  nwin- 
itouu,  exchanging  muslins,  com,  and  oil,  for 
franlcincenae.  The  pMit  fishery  in  ths  Psfslaa 
GuU;  and  ApalagsiL  a  odebralad  mart  at  tka 
mentih  of  the  Euphrates,  are  mentlatted  ki 
the  Peri|»ln^.  Hie  pearl  tUlirry  is  described 
as  exteuding  from  Mucanduui,  (.MusMudont) 
the  extreme  south  {xnnt  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
to  Bahrain.  Apalefaa  is  the  modem  Ohtdkk 
on  the  canal  rmehlng  from  the  Euphrataa 
to  Unsworn.  At  Oniana  in  Gedroitia  wiav 
imported  irom  iiuiygaza  in  India,  bnt>«,  undsil 
wood,  timber,  (perhaps  teak)  horn,  ebony,  and 
ixankincense  £Dina  Cane.  This  as  the  first  port, 
the  trade  of  which  indaded  ebsoy  and  madjj 
wood.  The  exports  to  Arabia  and  Bani  j^aaa 
were  purple  cloth  for  the  natives,  wine,  a  iai]ga 
quantity  of  data%  gtU,  bIwi%  and  psarti  «f  aa 
inferior  water. 

Iliere  wm  two  plaoea  on  the  ladaa  frs- 
ouented  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  uamdy, 
llarbarike,  near  tht  mouth  uf  tbe  strenni,  snd 
^linajfara,  hi|;her  jp,  wlio-c  -iOTereign  |Mi>s»NM*d 
the  whole  coast  of  Barj'gaza.     As  it  was  of 
great  conswausnn  to  secUTB  die  favour  sad 
taction  of  this  potentate,  very  valuable  preeents 
were  made  him,  as  musical  inRtruments,  haiid- 
iMimfl  vir;^ns  for  the  harem,  wiw  <if  the  very 
best  quality,  plain  doth,  but  of  the  finest  sort, 
and  perfumes.    The  exports  were  coetos,  bdei 
liwn,  a  yellow  dye,n»iluai)trd,  emeralds,  »apn|itiaa» 
cottons,  silk  thraul,  indigo,  or,  perha^>«,  the  Ib-> 
dicuiii  of  IMiiiy,  whi.  h   was  jin  bahly  Indian 
ink,  skiiH,  with  the  epithet  srrica  prefixed  lo 
them,  but  of  what  kind  is  not  known.  The 
wtaes  inmortad  wera  ef  three  kinda;  aamaly. 
ftwa  LaoMeea,  or  Syrisn  wine  {slill  erietoatod, 
Italian  and  Aiabian  wiiu's.     The  produce  qff 
the  district  of  Ikirygaza  was  oil  of  hesamum, 
rioe,  com,  ghee  or  butter,  and  cottan«  The 
prince  of  this  place  wm  a»  Miirtimr  to  xaader  it 
the  only  mart,  that  he  waaild  aat  ponnlt  ships 
to  enter  any  of  his  oflifr  harbours.     ff  tin  y  ai- 
teinptcd  it  they  were  boarded  and  carried  l)ai  k 
to  liarygaisa.    Here  were  collected  all  tiie  pro- 
duce and  manufacturee  of  tltis  part  of  Indisy 
aoBMof whidkwm  bran^idowa  tbaKattadd^ 
athan  tran  cmwftA  tmtm  tfca  moantsias  bgr 
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cjiraTans.  The  merchandiiie  of  Bengal,  aud  eren 
of  the  Serest,  was  C4>ll«*ctcd  here,  b«!iide!i  the  pro- 
duce of  .Vi'rica  and  doutheru  India.  Busiaen 
waa  conducted  here  iu  a  masterly  manner ;  for 
aacb  wiLs  the  despatch  used  in  managing  it,  that  a 
cargu  c«)uld  Ik*  entirely  landed  and  Huld,and  a  new 
cargo  ubtuiucd  and  bliipped  iu  ibe  Hjmce  of  three 
days.  From  Ozcne  to  the  nurth-ea^<t  of  liory- 
gaza,  were  brought  to  tlie  latter  for  exportation, 
onyxes,  porcelain,  fine  muslins,  muslins  dyed  of 
a  melon  colour,  and  cotton  cloths  in  great  quan- 
tities. From  the  Pun^auh  were  brou;;ht  for  ex- 
portation, »piken:u-d  ol  diiferent  (winds,  bdellium, 
ivory,  murrhine  cups,  myrrh,  pepper,  &c.  The 
imports  were  wines  of  Laodicea,  Ita))',  amd  Ara- 
bia, brass,  tin,  lead,  coral,  topazes,  cloth  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  siishes,  storax,  sweet  lotus,  white 
stibifum,  cinuabiir,  and  a  small  (luanlity  of 
perfumes.  A  consiiderable  quantity  of  grain  was 
also  imported.  Twenty  days' journey  to  the  ?touth 
of  Uarygaza  ^vas  Plitluiua,  and  ten  days' journey 
east  of  this  last  was  Tugara,  both  m:u*ts  of  great 
conse<{uence,  aud  the  latter  the  capital  of  the 
country.  From  these  were  brought  do\vn 
through  diiHcu]t  roads,  several  articles  to  Bary- 
gaza,  us  onyxes  from  PUthana,  and  cottons  and 
muslins  from  Tagara. 

TiigHni,  as  Wilford  has  shown,  is  identical 
with  Deogire,  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
famous  tlu'ough  all  India,  on  account  of  the 
wonderful  excavations  of  Elora.  Ariace,  of 
which  it  was  the  capital,  contained  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Soul>ahdry  of  Aurungabad,  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  Concan,  for  the  northern 
pfiTt  belonged  to  the  rajnh  of  Larikeh,  called 
Sondnnes  in  the  Periplus,  including  I>amaiui, 
Calliun,  the  Isles  of  Salsette  and  Bombay.  The 
phrase  anotliai  nuffistni  in  the  Periplus,  or  the 
iNIaximi  Ascensus  over  which  the  goo«ls  were 
brought,  means  the  Bala-Uauts,  and  is  the  first 
time  in  which  these  mountains  were  heard  of 
in  Europe.  The  goods  were  brought  down  from 
these  high  mouutains  to  the  Concan  or  low- 
country,  and  thence  to  Bnroche.  Plithana  is 
the  modem  Pultanah  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Godaver)',  217  miles  to  the  south  of  Baroche. 
The  onyxes  and  several  other  firecious  stones 
mentioned  in  the  Periplus,  are  still  found  in  its 
vicinity,  being  washed  down  by  torrents  from 
the  hills,  as  related  by  Pliny.  In  the  des- 
cription of  the  c<»ast  south  of  Barygaza,  the 
pirate  coast  follows  first,  and  then  tliat  of 
Canara,  called  Limurike,  ami  then  Pandion, 
or  the  Mal:ibar  Coast.  In  Limurike  was  the 
port  of  Miuiiris,  or  Merjee.  The  imports  here 
were  nearly  the  same  as  at  Barygaza,  but  the 
exports  were  more  numerous  and  valuable,  ix'ing 
principally  pearls  in  great  abundance,  and  of 
extmorditiary  beauty,  a  variety  of  silk  stuffs, 
rich  perfumes,  tortoise  shell,  different  kinds  of 
gems,  especially  diamonds,  pepper  in  large  (|iian- 
tltins,  and  of  the  Inrst  kind.  The  ywrt  of  Xel- 
cynda,  the  limit  of  the  personal  knowledge  of 
the  author  of  the  Periplus,  was  a  place  of  verj' 
great  trade,  principally  in  betel  nut  and  ]M>pper, 
|>earls,  ivory,  silks,  spikenard,  pre«"ious  stones, 
and  tortoise  shells.    The  imports  were  oliieHy 

rie,  topazes,  cloth,  stibium,  coral,  glass,  brass, 
lead,  wine,  grain,  &e.  'l*he  ports  south 
of  Nelcynda,  were  frequented  chiefly  by  the 
country  ships,  which  carried  on  n  lucrative  coni- 
merc«>  Uetvyei-n  them  and  the  p<»rts  in  the  north 
of  India.  The  exports  of  Taprobane  or  Ceylon, 
nn  uientioKcd  as  consisting  chiedy  of  pearls, 
gem-t,  tortoise  shells,  and  muslins,  but  cinnamon 


is  not  once  named,  a  derisive  proof  that  the 
autlior  luui  never  rialted  that  island. 

Of  the  countries  beyond  Cape  Coniorin,  the 
knowledge  communicated  in  the  Periplus,  is 
merely  from  report,  but  respecting  commerce  is 
surprisingly  accurate.  The  Gungetic  muslins 
are  praised  as  the  first  of  the  sort.  Gangetic 
spikenard  is  also  noticeil.  The  other  articles  of 
trathc  in  the  ports  on  the  Gangea,  were  betel  and 
pearls.  Thina  is  mentioned  as  a  city  in  the  in- 
terior of  a  country  immediately  to  tlie  north,  at 
a  certain  point  where  the  sea  terminates,  from 
which,  silk  wcm>I  and  manufactured  silks  were 
brought  by  land  through  Bactria,  to  Harygnz.-i, 
or  else  down  the  Ganges,  and  thence  by  sea,  to 
Limurike.  The  means  of  approach  to  Thina 
are  represented  us  very  ditTtcult.  Some  mer- 
chants, however,  »-ame  to  a  great  mart  held  an- 
nually near  it.  The  .S-satie,  who  from  the  de- 
scription seem  to  have  been  Tartars,  came  thither 
with  their  wives  and  children.  'I'hey  are  de- 
scribed as  squat,  thick  S4>t,  with  their  face  broad, 
and  their  nose  (^atly  depressed.  The  articles 
they  brought  for  trade  wei*e  of  great  bulk 
and'  enveloiied  in  mats  made  of  rushes,  which 
in  their  outward  appearance  resembled  the 
early  leaves  of  the  vine.  Their  place  of  as- 
sembly was  between  their  own  borders  and 
those  of  Thina,  and  here,  spreading  out  their 
mats,  they  held  a  fair  for  several  days,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  it,  returned  to  their  own  country 
in  the  interior.  Upon  their  retreat,  the  Thiuff, 
who  had  remained  on  the  watch,  repaired  to  the 
spot  and  collected  the  mats  which  the  strangers 
left  behind  at  their  departure.  From  these, 
they  took  out  the  haulm,  and  drawing  out  the 
fibi^  spread  the  leaves  double,  and  made  them 
into  balls,  and  then  passed  the  fibVes  through 
them.  Of  these  balls  there  were  three  sorts  :  in 
this  form  they  take  the  name  of  Malabalhrum. 

Thus  far  the  author  of  the  Petiplus.  The 
personal  geographical  knowledge  which  he  pos- 
sessed of  India,  may  be  described  as  the  arch 
of  a  circle,  extending  from  Minnagar  on  the 
Indus,  thr«)ugh  Ozcne,  (Ougcin  to  Tagara) 
Dioghir  on  the  Godavery,  of  which  Bauygaza 
( Baroche)  is  the  centre.  This  arch  contains 
three  degrees  of  a  great  circle,  but  small  as  this 
knowledge  Is,  It  is  daylight  compi4re<l  to  what 
preceded  it,  respecting  the  geogniphy  and  com- 
merce of  India. 

From  Nelcynda  fleets  sailed  to  Chrj'sa,  Cher- 
sonesus,  or  as  is  supposed  Malacca,  between 
which  and  China  there  was  then  a  commercial 
inten-ourse,  but  at  a  later  period  this  commerce 
8ettlc<I  In  Ceylon  or  Taprobune.  Here  the  silk 
of  China  was  brought,  and  thence  to  Nelcynda, 
thence  to  the  lied  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gull^ 
and  thence  by  different  ways  to  Home.  Fine 
linens  called  Siiidnnes,  from  the  river  Sindu 
or  Indus,  near  which  they  were  manufactured, 
and  blue  and  red  dyes,  were  imiwrted  from 
India.  The  dye  of  the  deep  blue  colour  was 
called  indicum,  and  bore  the  highest  e^itimation 
among  the  Romans.  It  is  the  same  as  our 
modem  Indigo.  It  Is  descriln'd  by  Pliny,  hut 
he  was  hnt\\  ignorant  of  the  plant  itself,  and 
tlio  minle  of  preparing  it  for  u.-m-.  From  the  colour 
of  indigo  in  the  form  In  which  it  was  imported, 
it  U  denominated  by  some  authors  atramentum 
tndicvm,  and  indicum  niijrunt, '  and  is  mentioned 
under  thi  latter  api>eliAtion  in  the  Periplus. 


1  Salm.  run.  Excrcit  p.  19a 
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^am  laeca,  used  in  dying  a  red  colour, 
al-io  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  tame 
name  which  it  now  bears.'  Tliii  v.iln.-ibl.  suii- 
TtP7-~  is  Um  produetioa  of  a  Tery  ujiuute  insect. 

SUk  it  Um  laot  artUk  tkat  remains  to  be  coo- 
sidun-d  in  tho  inventory  of  Komatt  offkntal 
imijurt^  It  is  impoasiUe  precinelyto  ftz  tbe 
date  wlien  tiDk  was  first  known  in  Europe.  It 
li  beli«Ted«  however,  tliat  tbe  first  knowladfe  of 
Aat  •rtlefe  was  brouf ht  into  Europe^  tiUMfk 
the  cooqueete  of  Alexandor  the  Great. 

Two  route*  by  land  are  speciAed,  by  which 
tilk  wa^s  Viriiiij^ht  from  C  hiiui  to  Rome,  one  by 
Ptolemy,  and  another  by  tbe  author  of  the  Per- 
Tiie  first  is  taken  from  Marinus  of 
who  floMrfahaA  ahMit  iO  jmn  htfisre 
Blemy.  Thk  rmrta  tiBwinnnnaf  al  th«  Buy 
of  lasus  in  Cilicia-  It  then  crossed  Mesopo- 
tamia from  the  Eupitrates  to  the  I'if^ris,  near 
Uierapolis  In  Syria.  It  then  posn^-d  throui^h 
part  of  Assyria  and  Media  to  Ecbatana  and  the 
Caspia  Pylw.  From  this,  throtwh  Partiiia  to 
HccatoinpN  From  tliis  to  liyrcnnia,  then  I 

to  Anliuchiii  -Margiaaa,  and  thiMice  into  lijuv 
tria.    From        tria,  a  mouiiUiiixiiis  tract  witi 
to  bo  croiiscd,  and  the  couutry  of  the  Sacae, 
(Sakita  of  Edriai)  to  the  Lithinoc  Pvrgos,  or 
Turris  Lapidea,  the  Stoae  Castle.    >!car  thk 
place,  was  the  station  of  those  mCTchants  who 
traded  directly  with  the  Seres.    The  exact  ptMN 
itioo  of  tliis  place  is  still  a  desideratum  in 
mography.     From  it  thc7  passed  the  Ho- 
biir  Tif»  and  entered  tha  laffbaaf  Gaiia,  «r 
Cashgar.    They  passed  thanee  throafki  the 
country  of  thi-  Itfin^uri  to  the  ruidtJil  of  the 
Seres.    From  th>>  Stone  Cattle  to  that  point 
was  a  journt  y  ot  seven  mouthH,  compreltendiug 
«  ipaoa  of  jM),800  atadia»  to  which,  if  86,880 
•laaei  be  added,  aa  the  distance  from  the  poae  ef 
the  EujihrntPH,  the  whole  dlKtanco  will  ht>  62,180 
■tadia  Irum  ihe  Kuplirates  to  the  capital  of  the 
Seres,  according  to  Murinus,  and  which  Ptolemy 
makes  equal  to  10614  da^rees  of  longitude,  in 
direct  iltltainiff    If  the  distance  be  t«««n  from 
Tashkunt  on  the  Jaxartes,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Stone  Castle  of  Ptolemy,  the  word  Tash- 
kunt signifying  such  in  Turkish,  to  IVkin  in 
China,  it  will  amount  to  nt^h  b2  degrees  of 
longitude,  or  about  ^,HO()  uiiles  in  direct  (nsiance. 
If  Other  ikva  mootba  be  allowed  £k  the  diatance 
ketween  the  head  of  the  Me  Gulf  and  Tub- 
kunt,  then  the  time  occupied  by  n  rnruvan  of 
merchuuts,  in  going  thence  to  Peking  will  be 
a  whole  year,  so  tnat  two  whole  years  must 
have  been  occupied  in  (oinc  and  returning 
with  a  cargo  of  silk  to  the  head  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, whenifthe  r.-u  t.'"  wifi  flh!{>p<-d  lor  Uotiif. 
An  order,  lluTt  fon  ,  Im  an  iui|Kirtatiou  ol  silk 
from  C'liiii.i,  ti\>''i  at   Uonie,  could  not  be  exe- 
cuted in  IcMt  thuii  two  years  and  a  half.    It  is 
no  matter  of  wonder,  therefore,  that  silk  should 
have  brought  its  weight  in  gold,  at  Rome,  a 
poJ2id  of  It  there  l>eing  equal  in  value  to  j£44 
sterling mouev.    It  in  even  astoiii>hiiit;  that  any 
commoditv,  ^wever  precious,  could  bear  this 
(ocpensa  «#  Mieh  a  h«(and  tedious  land  carriage, 
ble  aa  It  was  also^  to  inlanniFtioa  froaa  Uie 
,  thian  robbers,  or  from  the  frequent  wars 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Parthian%  and 
then  with  the  Persians,  their  successors. 

We  are  informed  by  the  autluir  of  the  Per- 
fplus,  that  the  silk  oaiae  iirom  the  oefital  of  the 
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Seres,  called  by  bha  Tbina,  tbnnigh  Bsc  tria 
to  Rarygaxa,  and  by  tbe  Ganges  to  Limurike  or 
t  Huara.     Ac4-ording  to  this  first  route,  they 
must  net  only  have  traversed  the  whole  way 
fraaa  libit  wall  of  China  te  Bactria,  but  also 
hare  eremid  the  Hiadaa  Kho^  and  dcaecnded 
the  rirer  of  CaiAal  to  He  jnmtleH  with  the 
Indus,  and  thence  sailed  down  that  stream  to  tbe 
mouth,  and  then  coasted  the  Gulls  of  Cutch  and 
,  to  the  port  of  Barygaaa.    This  is  such 
dsviatisn  from  the  route  mcntiaoed 
abava  from  MarlwM^  that  H  Is  ImpeerfUe  to  eei»- 
ceive  otherwise,  than  that  it;*  adoption  was  the 
result  at"  ueceH«itr,  induced  by  the  prohibition  of 
the  route  tlirougii  the  Parthiitn  (liiininioiis,  (lur- 
ing a  atatoef  war  between  the  Parthians  and  the 
Ronmnei  or  rather  perhaps,  the  infenmtieo  af 
the  author  of  the  Periplus  was  incorrect,  or 
thniiiijh  ^l•o^^rald^inll  ignorance  he  mhmnder- 
stood  hi"^  iiitoniiiintK.     it  is  well  kI)o^vn  that  a 
caravan  route  exists  between   Cashmere  and 
Cashgar  by  way  of  Ladauk  and  Yaikund.  of 
14  davs'  Journey.    Now  it  is  mere  Ukdj  that 
tbe  silk  caravans  from  China,  instead  of  cram 
iiig  tile  Beloor  Tag,  or  Western   Imaus,  and 
going  the  clreuitoue.ronte  of  Tashkunt,  Sauier. 
cand  and  Bochari^  to  the  ladiiB,  would  turn  to 
tbe  left  of  Cmifvv  aad  cram  the  Moes  Tag, 
or  northmB  InaaMby  the  nam  of  Karndmeiaw, 
and  thence  down  the  north-west  bmnrh  of  the 
Indus  to  Ladauk,  und   thence  to  (  aHhmere, 
whence  ^ey  would  descend  to  the  Indus  by 
iIm  Uydaepa^  or  etae  deeomkl  the  ladoa  at  < 
tnm  JLaS5  to  "ftuMhti,    Thb  la  i 
more  probable  account  of  the  route,  than  that 
given  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus.  The 
other  route  by  the  Ganges  I  rannot  well  under- 
staad,  tinlem  it  were  bv  croesiof  the  whole 
of  Tibet,  from  ahifaif  ta  ShimC  to  Wipaa^ 
and  thenre  to  the  (Janjjes.  and  down  that  stream 
to  tlie  Buy  of    Henf{Hl,   whrre  the  silk  waa 
shipped  for  the  coast  ut'  (  iinani,  north  of  Mala- 
bar.   Rut  euch  a  route  as  tikat  through  Tibial» 
the  meet  nmped  countij  in  aatm^aiM  whtM 
the  stupendoufl  chains  of  the  northern,  eetatral, 
and  southern  HeemaUeh  were  to  be  crossed, 
eould  not  he  ot  trn  atti-inpted.    The  danger  of 
the  Scythian  desert  could  be  nothing  com  {tared 
to  the  difficulties  of  sudi  a  aaantainous  raatok 
The  oaljr  Earopean  who  ever  paaied  that  «H»» 
frequented  read,  waa  happy  to  applaud  hie  arw* 
dilij^oee,  that  in  nine  montlis  after  bis  de- 
parture from  Pekin,  he  reached  the  mouth  ni 
the  Indus. 

The  other  war  In  which  the  Bmnana  waim 
supplied  with  Chhtma  pwanutlana  waihy 

of  tlie  Persian  merolMfli% and  tbe  iSngd-  in  '-tr- 
avans.     These  caranuis  belonred  to  t!it  .i.l. 
venturous  mitlves  of  Sitmarcfmd  mid 
in  modern  timrn  denwniaaied  the  Uukiuu^ 
who  travemed  ^  while  laad  to  Sininf  tat 
Shensi,  a  jonrnry  "f  three  months  at  least,  and 
purcliased  the  raw  niatrriui  and  manufactured 
silks,  from  the  C'hiinse  merchants  at  the  tair  of 
that  place.     They  sold  them  to  the  Persian 
merchenta  en  the  frontier,  who.  In  tlieir  turn 
brought  them  to  tbe  great  fair  of  Niaibis  in 
Mesopotanaia,  or  t4»  (he  Armenian  tain,  on  their 
way  to  Eaa^  hf  Cha  Midllwwnmn  ar 
Euxine. 

The  Romans  were  very  anxious  to  keep  up  n 
'  atandiag  with  the  Seres,  for  the  wtkm 
of  eoawaerca,  and  §»  this  purpose  negotlnlai 

a  treaty  with  or.i'  uf  th.  ir  sovereigns,  m  wa 
are  ialinnned  by  tbe  Lhiuese  aoanl^  though  na 
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nvtiee  of  tadi  MB  •f«BtkaMrie  by  any  Greek  j 

<Hr  Roman  author.  In  these  annals  we  are  told 
that  Autoiui  (Marcusi  Antoninua)  king  of  the  | 
paople  of  the  Western  Ocean,  aeut  an  embassy 
to  tlM  MBMfor  Oua-tif  who  then  nigMd 
•fv  Chiaft,  aai  llMt  tk«  ioAmtiiM  of  «ha  cm- 
bassy  wan  to  render  thf  commercial  intercourse 
with  China  more  secure.  \V'hat  success  r.t- 
tended  this  embassy  we  are  not  tuld,  nur  whether 
it  did  facilitate  the  intercoone  between  the  two 
tmpirea.  It  must  be  nmrted,  that  at  this 
time  the  Chiaew  Mrer«  in  I^wmmIoo  «f  all  Tar- 
tary,  as  far  west  m  the  Beloor  Ttgf  or  in  other 
words  of  iill  Scythia  extra  I  manna,  to  that  the 
moment  the  Konaans  or  Sogdiaoa  anmtd  the 
Beloor  and  enterwl  Caahgar,  thty  «m  naiar 
Chinese  protection  aaA  nrviUlHMa 

Tlie  consumption  «f  Ml  SMHt  hare  greatly 
increased  witiun  100  years  after  the  death  of 
Aurclian,  since  Ammianus  MarceUinus  tells  iia 
that  in  his  Uaan  (A.  D.  SBO)  sUk  which  had 
amir  keen  confinad  to  tha  xkk  ind  great, 
)  wifldn  the  purchaM  at  the  aMBBMo  people, 
mtinoplo  was  founded  half  a  century  Ix*- 
An  he  wrote,  and  silk  naturally  tound  its  way 
thither  in  greater  abundance  than  it  had  done 
to  Rmm  tte  fytwaaa  capitaL  From  thia  time 
tm  Aa  rdgn  of  Jmlialaa  in  Hwdxlh  aanttu-y, 
wc  hav<>  no  particular  mention  made  of  the 
ftilk  traile  au<l  manufacture  of  the  Romitn  etn-  I 
pire.  At  this  jn'rio*!  tlic  Pi  ii  h  Ihl:  ivi  r- 
ooma  the  aversion  of  their  ance-HUira  tu  niaj  ilime 
^ammmtiBt  hni  established  a  flourkhiug  and 
lurratire  commerca  with  India  aoA  China.  AH 
the  principal  porta  of  India  tWImI  hf 

Pei*si«n  nu  Ti  hiUit  .  aiul  in  most  of  the  Christ- 
ian churches  established  in  the  peninsulat  divine 
•err ice  wa.s  pexformed  by  Nesturian  priart^  «r- 
dained  by  a  Persian  mrtwaylitan.  Br  «n  Mid 
land  the  monopoly  of  aflk  a»l  InAaa  ttm- 
moditie!!  wa-j  (Minpletely  in  the  PerNian  pos- 
aassion.  Tbi*)  was  the  more  humHiatiug,  as 
iUk  hnd  now  become  un  article  of  very  gen- 
eral and  indiapwisable  use.  The  Romans, 
tiMrelbrB,  were  wholly  dependant  on  the  pleas- 
ure of  their  politico!  mtmies,  for  the  supply 
of  that  article.  The  iniiiiuf.u  tiirers  of  Tyre 
and  Berytus,  who  had  all  alon^'  siippiird  the 
CBBfira  with  silk*  could  no  longer  command 
a  aiiActaat  mpirijr,  ovan  at  an  aatravagant 
price.  Besides,  when  the  manufactured  goods 
entered  the  Roman  dominions,  they  were  sub- 
jected to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.  L'inl«  r  tht-ae 
drcomstanoes,  JuHtininn  very  foolishly  ordained 
Chat  silk  wool  should  be  sold  at  the  redoced 
price  of  eight  gold  piaoea,  m  £S:  18  per  pound, 
^'lie  eJfecU  of  this  arbitrary  edict  were  soon 
felt,  and  such  as  nili;lit  h;ivt'  been  ex[w-rtpd. 
tio  more  silk  was  imported,  and  Juatiniait  was 
com'vJIed  to  have  recourse  to  other  measure*. 
Instead,  lio««nr» of  natwlnt  tha  commapoa  af 
£gypt,  which  helhre  thii  had  Adlm  into  ntter 
decay,  and  scii.Iiiiij  vessels  directly  to  the  Indian 
markets,  as  thi^se  of  Ceylon,  i\I;Uacca,  or  even 
fff  China,  which  Roman  vessels  might  have 
ranched  by  a  coaitlng  a«ri|aiian,  and  tliere  ob- 
t^ned  ^k,  eitharrair  ar  mannfantured,  or  both, 
111-  snllritiMl  the  Abyssinian  monarch,  who  had 
lately  conquered  Yemen  or  Arabia  I'elix,  to  im- 
port into  Aduli  or  Masuah.  tin*  raw  silk,  that  ho 
micht  procure  it  thence  and  manufacture  it  wiih- 
tfs  tia own  dominions.  But  the  Abyssinian  mon- 
arch wisely  <l<*r1ined  the  offer,  as  the  vicinity  of 
the  Penilani  to  the  Indian  markets  for  silk, 
lUid  their  vicinity  hy  land  to  S*  ri(  ,n,  <  tur  the 
diMainiona  of  the  Great  Nooik&enraa  thai  readaad 
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to  tha  Aaovtoa  aai  Ihewtoin  Imaus,)  enabled 
them  to  purchase  it  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the 
Abyssiuians  ooold  procore  It.  Justinian  thca 
npplietl  to  the  Arabians  (or  tha  eame  panaee^ 
who  also  dariiaedj  Ar  tha  mma  naaoat  tha 
Abyaabiiana.  Tha  waaUhy  and  lamrlMH  Rn. 
mans,  therefore,  to  whom  this  elegant  materld 
had  become  an  indi^penK^k  requisite  of  dreaik 
would  have  been  in  a  great  measure  deprliredOs 
it,  Irnd  not  two  JS'estorian  monks  in  tim  jnr 
bbl,  brought  some  eggs  of  tha  aOk  wwia  fraa 
Cliina,  and  intradiieed  the  laaBiilhiilmi  of  ilMi 
into  Europe.  • 

What  A\  (  re  flip  dutl -s  on  commerce  under  the 
Roman  emperors  it  is  impossible  to  detenninai 
No  custom-house  duties  aeem  to  hare  beea  ha> 
poffed  till  tha  reign  of  Angtistus.    We  are  rer- 
uiin,  however,  that  a  rant  rerenoe  was  drawn 
from  the  port  of  Alexandria,  at  least  finial  to 
what  it  iiaid  been  under  the  reign  of  the  Ptole- 
miee.  In  tta  fllgB  of  Augustus,  and  that  of  Ui 
immediate  ■anetawf^  dutiee  were  imposed  on 
«v«T  kiad  af  aurehandiee,  which  was  fmported 
into  Home,  varying  from  an  eighth  to  a  for- 
tieth part  of  tlie  value  of  the  article.  These 
duties  were  so  ordered  that  it  was  the  Roman 
purrhssi'iT,  and  net  the  aroiriaoial  merchant,  who 
paldthatax.  Whether  the  dvtlee  were  greater 
on  articles  of  luxury  than  on  those  of  necessity, 
we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing;  but  the 
prohability  is,  that  tht-y  w.  re.     The  ftillest  and 
mo!»t  minute  list  of  articles  of  luxury,  on  which 
duties  were  imjiofled,  is  to  be  found  in  the  rft> 
eeript  of  Marcus  Antoninus  and  his  son  Com- 
aMdtts,  respecting  the  goods  imported  into  Eiiypt 
from  Arabia  and  Iiulia.     In  the  preamble  to 
this  rescript  it  is  declared,  that  no  blame  shldl 
attach  to  the  collectors  of  the  customs  while  tha 
goods  are  in  tiaucdt,  Ar  not  iofenning  the  mer- 
chant; bat  If  the  merchant  wlabM  to  enter 
them,  the  officf-r  is  not  to  ]>-!td  him  !n(o  error, 
'llie  chief  and  most  valuable  articles  on  which 
duties  were  to  be  levied  were  cinnamon,  myrri^ 
Depper,  ginf«r»  aroaialtf%  and  preelena  ateaeii 
In  the  estnutta  of  the  Taloe  m  emcraide^  dm 
Siythlan  held  the  first  rank,  the  Bactriaa  tta 
second,  and  the  Ethiopian  the  third. 

Peitinax,  who  succeeded  Comroodus,  was  a 
favourer  of  commerce.  Uis  fotlier  was  a  maai^ 
facturer  of  charcoal,  and  he  hhnedf  for  eoma 
time  pursued  that  branch  of  business,  then  both 
an  extensive  and  lucrative  trade.  Sensible  from 
his  own  expt  i  i.  nce  of  the  value  of  coiniiii  rre,  ho 
abolished  all  the  taxes  laid  by  Commudus  on  tha 
ports,  harboui%  aad  paUh)  roads,  and  gave  up 
all  his  prirUegee  as  emperor,  which  in  any  point 
interftred  with  tlie  medom  of  trade,  or  were 
injurious  to  the  merchant.  Alexander  Severus 
granted  peculiar  privileges  and  immunities  to 
foreign  merchants  who  settled  at  Hume,  lowered 
the  dntiei  an  ncrehaadiaiL  and  divided  aU  who 
fhllafwed  trade,  eMier  OB  a  nave  or  a  small  eeale^ 
into  different  companies,  each  of  which  seem  to 
have  had  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own 
governor,  and  over  each  of  whom  persons  were 
appointed  oonvenant  in  eadt  particular  Inaneh 
of  bodneas,  wheee  dntyitwaa  to  eetde  ell  die- 
put<*.s  that  might  arise. 

By  Cunstantine  and  his  sncces.sors  a  capitation 
tax,  resembling  our  iiKimie  ;^^s(•v^nlent,  wa->  laid 
upon  all  the  merchants  and  traders  of  every 
species  in  the  empire.  Their  mercantile  pro* 
perty,  like  that  of  the  landholders  and  agricul- 
turists, was  valued  by  officers,  appointed  for  the 
purpose  iif  il<  I,  riuliiiiii,'^  tlie  stun  at  which  each 
ihonld  be  assessed.    As  this  tax  upon  comnw- 
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cIaI  in<iiiHtry  iNillpctt^l  every  fourtli  year,  it 
was  calJt'il  tdc  I  isii  ii  (  oiitrihiition.  i  his  w:is  a 
Boast  unpopulai'  tax,  aiid  pri^od  severely  on  the 
COmmeri-ial  interest  of  the  empire. 

Till  the  rei^ii  of  Jtutiniau,  the  vtralts  of  th« 
Doaphorm  and  the  Helloipont  hnd  hpm  op«n  tu 
the  frt'iMliiin  dl'  rommprcc,  iioihiai;  be-inif  pro- 
hibited but  the  exiNirtatiuii  ot'  arms  to  th<t  bar- 
IwriiWi  But  the  avarice  or  profuaiou  of  that 
•mperor,  stationed  at  each  of  the  Otes  of  Con- 
•Untlnt)pl<>  n  prrotor,  whose  dnty  It  was  to  levy 
M  toll  on  all  L'''i"I->  I'rou;:ht  into  llii'  city  ;  wliilc  nu 
the  other  iruul,  heavy  duties  were  exoctetl  oa  all 
veesela  and  merebandUa  thAt  entered  the  harbour. 
Another  evil  that  oanpad  tha  Koman  com- 
laeree  in  hie  reign  waa  the  qratam  of  monopolies. 
As  soon  as  the  exthistve  sale  of  silk,  says  Pro- 
copius,  was  iisni  jH'd  hy  the  irapcrial  lrea.surer,  n 
whole  I't-ojil.',  the  manufaeturerH  of  TjTe  ;iiul 
Beryttu,  were  reduced  to  extreme  mieerv,  and 
cttherp«riahed  with  hunger,  or flad  to tiMBoatUe 
dominlona  of  Peraia. 

This  is  all  that  we  can  jrlean  from  the  srantj- 
notice-*  of  aiiti<|uity  r<  s(M'(  tin;;  thr  liscd  re;;ul»* 
tiona  of  commerce  luider  the  suiu  eshors  of  Ctcsor 
and  Constantino.  It  may  be  here  remarked, 
that  the  MBW  oonmkinte  made  in  modem 
times  respocting  tlie  Indian  and  QitnoM  oom- 
merco  were  repeatedly  made  then,  that  while  it 
enriched  the  natives  uf  these  countries,  it  im- 
poTcrbhed  the  Human  world,  by  the  continual 
dnin  of  i^ocie  and  buliioo*  ssnsdaily  ailTcr. 
Hie  Roman  sonata  eomplolnod  tnat  in  the  mir- 
rhiise  of  femjile  <irnameutK,  the  wealth  of  the 
state  was  irrecuvenibly  girea  away  to  kostiie 


and  di!>tant  luitioiis.  The  annur<l  loss  was  com« 
puted  hv  i'liny  at  .t'8(K),(KK)  surliiiif.  He  cou- 
denuis  tiie  cxoeMsive  rage  for  orietiui  arumatios 
and  spices^  and  dedares,  that  as  for  pepiwr,  ho 
could  never  see  the  use  of  it  in  niiy  »>hap«> ;  yet 
afl«r  all  the  complaints  afaiiist  the  exporLutiuu 
of  silver  in  Pliny's  time,  the  proportion  ol"  silver 
to  gold  rose  very  eon^iderably.  i'he  uruportiua 
ol'  the  one  to  the  other  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  waa 
from  1  to  lOi,  and  12%  ;  bat  in  the  time  of  Coo- 
ttantine  It  was  1  to  14  two^fifths,  or  in  othvr 
\V(irdN,  a  pound  of  gold,  which  was  then  worth 
tiom  10  to  12K  pounds  of  silver,  was  worth  at 
the  time  above  sped  lied  ttf^  fifteen  pounds  of 
silver.  SUtst  tharsfora  wm  otidentljr  man 
plenty  and  mora  common  in  dm  tima  4^  Om- 
.stintiiir,  than  iti  the  time  of  Autjustus  or  Wjw 
pasian,  Avliic  lt  (-«>iiipletely  diHprovcs  the  itsbtir- 
tiuii  of  I'liuy  and  others,  that  the  Indian  com- 
merce drained  the  western  world  of  its  silver. 
It  is,  besides,  plain  from  the  number  and  kind 
of  artieles  eniimeraled  in  the  1  erijilns  vf  the 
Erythrnran  Sea,  that  the  exj)«rts  >veie  iiy  no 
means  wholly  in  spi-eie,  but  in  arti<  l.  s  <.i  L:iHit, 
which  the  reader  will  see  by  consulting  that 
book,  or  from  what  wo  have  extracted  trom  ll 
and  otiicr  anthorities.  It  was  the  idea  then,  as 
it  is  still  with  many  at  pmtent,  that  gold  and 
^^ilver  alone  r<jnstitiite  wealth.  rhe^ic  tuii\  be 
viewed  either  as  commu<iities,  or  ii»  media  by 
which  ooouaatioa  is  conducted.  In  the  former 
waj,  tlMjr  am  merdy  sanohaagaaMo  with  otfenr 
oommoditia  in  pronordon  to  iMr  pisiity  ar 
noarrenes-' ;  in  the  other,  they  are  no  more  than 
the  standard  by  which  commodities  ars  vaiucd. 
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Ws  oom«  aoir  4»  treat  of  the  artt  which  are 

Cftllfd  liberal.  In  opposition  to  sach  as  are  me- 
ehanicalt  because  the  Am  are  considered  as  the 
moat  BOhlfl^  and  mora  fanmediatriy  dependant 

upon  th«*  understanding.  Thcjie  arts  are  prin- 
(f^pallj  architactun^  loulptar^  painting,  and 


The  arti  as  weJl  as  adeoem  hsf*  had  their 
happy  ages,  in  which  they  hnvt?  appeared  with 
greater  splfodoar,  and  cast  a  stronger  light: 
M  w  tha  MMaa  aham%  tUa  Ught  and 
aplandaar  w$t  aoon  obscured,  and  the  duration 
of  tht^A  times  of  perfection  of  no  irrent  con- 
tinuuucv.  They  triumphed  longer  in  Greece 
thm  In  aayalWpartafAa  world.*  To  begin 
the  reifn  of  the  libertd  artu  no  higher  than  the 
time  of  Pericles,  and  maice  it  endure  only  to 
the  death  of  Alexander's  first  successors,  (and 
««h  «r  thaaa  m  aaqr  to  axiMiM  balh  at  tiMir 

hqp^nnin^  and  f-nrf/i  tho  frpnrf  will  bn  at  liMt 
two  hnndrsd  years,  during  which  speared  a 

all  the  arts. 

It  is  not  to  he  doubted  hnt  rftwards,  honours, 
and  emulation,  contributed  very  much  in  form- 

Jaudmble  custom  have  excited,  which  prerailed 
In  many  cities  of  Greece,  of  exhibiting  in  the 
shows  such  as  succeeded  best  in  tho  arts,  of 
faiadtatfag  pobUo  dtapulaa  between  them,  and 
•f  distrihutiriic:  prixes  to  the  rictors  in  the  sight, 
and  with  tlie  applacnes  of  a  wliole  people ! 
Orwesk  M  we  shall  aooci  see,  thought  herself 


1  Uoo  kicm  tnrmime  gnmxmatici*  plastU,  ptetarfbus, 
ssmptaslbus,  qaiaquU  4flmponun  notia  luttterit  nperiet, 

ct  ciuini'iUiit  ct^utque ;  Ofwrii 
slaustm  cuouadata. .  rifitois,  L  L 


obliged  to  rendidr,  as  much  honour  to  the  cele- 
brated Polygnotus,  as  slw  could  luive  paid  to 
Lyciu^s  and  Solon ;  to  prepare  magnificent 
entries  for  him  Into  the  dtles  where  ha  had 
;  finished  some  paintinc^  ;  and  to  apjiulnt,  by  a 
decree  of  the  Amphictyooi^  that  he  sJiouid  1m 
nwiiilaiiMd  at  the  poUle  axpanta  in  aU  tha 
pbicea  to  whidi  lie  ahoold  go.  What  hoMNtt* 
hare  not  the  f^r^ntent  pririct-i  prdd  in  all  ugea  to 
such  as  distinguished  themselves  by  the  arts! 
WekaT*  aaan  AkoEBiidsr  tba  Graat,  and  Ban^ 
trius  PoIIorcetes,  forget  their  rank  tu  familiarise 
themselTea  with  two  illwitrioua  painteni,  and 
come  where  they  worlied,  to  pay  homage  in 
some  manner  to  tlie  rare  talents  and  superior 
merit  of  those  extraordinary  persons.  One  of 
the  greatest  emparora,  Chariot  V.,  tlwt  reigned  in 
the  WmI  rfMe  Oftarlema^ne,  shewed  the  ralue 
he  set  upon  painting  when  he  made  TitiaD 
Count  i'ulatine,  and  honnurrd  him  with  the 
goldm  Itey,  and  all  the  orders  of  icnighth«^,  • 
FraMria  L  Uag  af  Wanee^  Ua  Uhialriaat  HftA 
as  well  in  the  actions  of  peace  as  those  of  war, 
outdid  him  raiirh,  when  he  said,  to  the  lords  of 
iiis  court,  of  Iteooardo  di  Vinci,  than  expiring 
InUaanna:  **  Too  aM  la  the  wraif  • 
at  the  honour  I  pay  this  great  painter:  I 
nuike  a  great  many  such  lords  m  you  erery 
day,  but  only  God  can  make  such  a  man  as  be 
laawkia.*'*  FHmm  wha  ip«k  and  aei  hi 

this  mannfr,  dn  thr>in«;plvc'?  at  l^nst  as  much 
honour  as  those  whose  merit  they  extol  and 
rr.  jx'ct.  It  ii  tme,  the  arta,  by  the  eateem 
kings  profiw  for  them,  aeqnlra  a  dignity  and 


8  Cav.  Ridotpbi  in  the  life  of  Tttian. 
S  VsMfiiattaeUliiof  iMMxiodl  Vhid. 
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exalted:  but  the  arts,  in  their  turn,  reflect  a 
lik«  Imtre  upon  kings,  uid  ennoble  them  also  in 


and  actions  bf  tnrta  tnnwmltftJ  to  lim  laUtt 
poaterity.  * 

Paterculua,  whom  I  ham  already  died  nhen 

have  attained  their  perfection,  makes  another 
very  trua  remark,  ooofirmed  not  only  by  the 

,  tat  lattar  agM ;  wUdi 
,  Bciences, 

poUc}',  and  vrar,  arp  cpnemlly  cotemporarii's.  * 

If  we  recall  the  times  when  Apelles,  Prax- 
ItdMb  Lyaippua,  and  other  ezoeOent  artitCa 
fleviahed  in  Greece,  we  find  her  greatest  poets, 
orators,  and  philoaophers,  were  then  aliTc.  So- 
crates, Plato,  Aristotle,  Demoathenes,  Isocrates, 
Thncydldea,  Xenophop,  iEaehyltM,  Euripida% 


1  De  pieton,  site  quondam  noMU,  tunc  cum  expo, 
tavetur  a  itgOaiM  poguUtquc^  cc  tUoa  nnWHt»imj  fws 
Agnate  cawl  porteris  tretoe.  PUil  1.  xxxr.  c  1. 

?  Quit  ibunde  mlrari  poteit,  quod  eminentiMlnu  cu 
jutque  profcMionU  ingcnU  in  wandem  fonnam  ct  in  Ukm 
i  t(DiiH>rU  roQgniant    ^atlap.  M(Mi»  I.  i  «!.  ML 

•  ttc  Ufiimk^tiomffmm. 


othem,  lived  all  of  thern  almost  in  the  name  »f(ti. 
Wliat  men,  what  generals,  had  Cireece  at  the 
same  tliM?  Had  ever  the  werid  wajm  am^ 
summnte?  The  Aiipust.in  ae;r  hnd  the  nxMi 
fate  in  every  rei^t.  In  that  of  l  otiis  XIV.. 
what  a  nnmber  of  great  men  lived  uf  every 
kind,  whose  name%  and  works,  ipfll 

celebrate  that  glorious  reign  for  ever  ?  It  wms 
as  if  there  were  certain  periods  of  time^  in 
whlA  I  know  not  what  iplrlt  of  perftdtiea 
universally  diffuses  itself  in  the  same  country 
throiii^htmt  all  professions,  without  its  being 
possible  to  assign  how  or  why  it  should  hsppen 
sow  We  may  say,  however,  that  all  arts  and 
talents  are  allied  iu  Home  manner  to  each  other* 
Tlie  taste  of  perfection  is  the  same  in  whatever 
depends  upon  genius.  If  cultivation  be  wanu 
ing,  an  Infinity  at  taknfa  He  Varied.  Whsa 
true  taste  awakes,  those  talents  deriving  mutual 
aid  from  each  otiier,  shine  ««it  in  a  peculiar 
maaiur.  Tha  mUortniie  ts,  that  tUs  pstw 
fection  itself,  when  airivpd  at  its  supreme  da- 
gref>,  is  the.  forerunner  uf  tluj  decline  of  arts 
and  science*^  which  are  never  nearer  their  r«iii| 
tliaa  wheo  they  appear  tha  aMiat  nwate  ftvn 
Ui  attcharetheiiNtaUliiyMid  wiatknaf  dl 
tUnyil 


OP  AliCHIT£CTUB£. 


ARTICLE  L 
0/  ArehUe^itn  ts  gtntrti, 
SBCT.  I. 

Akc,  pra^TMs^  aai  pttfh^loa  af  jtnUtielan»  * 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  hot  the  care  of  building 

ilk 
b 


9  Bsqieetlaft  the  orlgla  md  esrfy  progrsM  at  srAMee- 

ture,il  to  in  vain  to  ex(HX-t  aajrdktinct  bl>torical  nvU 
dcocr,  and  unnoceuary  to  nieailate  oa  the  protwUs 
nesBs  Ksoited  to  bj  the  printtive  lahahHanli  of  the 
veild  to  deftnd  tbeoMdves  tnm  tha  hadcmcncjr  of  the 
WMthcr  or  the  ferocKr  of  wild  besata.  f  The  art  of 
buililmR,  \Minf(  IndlapeiuabU;  for  the  comfort  and  protrc. 
tioD  of  man.  mu*t  have  t>ecn  ftractued,  in  *ome  measure. 


f  VitruTiua  (ttbb  i.  c.  L}  dwells  at 
rude  endeavsMicf  eMtgM  la  Ih 
priaisval  halk 


the 
thsir 


latter  date  than  agriculture.  Henoe  Tbeoder- 
saaa  calls  the  laMar  the  iHiil  tUtm  at  snM- 

tecture.  *  The  eTcetsive  hpats  of  summer,  the 
severity  of  winter,  the  iaconvenisBoe  of  rain, 
aad  lia  vialeMe  aT  wind,  eaoi 
kind  to  seek  for  shelter,  and  provide 
retreats  to  defend  thrm  ngainst  thr  ificlpintMicir-^ 
of  the  weather.  Al  first*  these  were  only  litUe 
biil%  h«ilt  ^  mMgr  wkk  m  Y'l  '  af 

•  b*a 


4  Ihsodar.  orat  4.  de  Provld.  p.  SSa. 
•  Vllr.LL*.L 


in  every  country  and  in  all  tgt-* ;  and,  whUe  the  defrte 
of  t  icgancc  or  inK<'iiuitv  iliv|>l.iycil  in  it  by  any  i>.iTticul.\r 
nation  would  (snscsUy  coRSipood  vttb  Um 
power,  and  eMtasdaaeftbepsflpli^  It  i 
modeof  conitncdoQ  adopted,  rau It  hare  be«i  determined 
by  the  nature  taf  the  matti^^iala  of  whk^  tb«y  wer<<  in  p«». 
»&.ii\oi\.  Jliua,  the  pondaRMU  buiUinc*  and  extcnaiv* 
csTeraa  of  the  FgipTiSBi  todlsBlB  ■  laai  sftiwiiilai 
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of  Mitiqoltyt  the 

Ar«opn^!i,  mad«  of  clay ;  aiid  at  Romi" 
t«n(l»  o(  the  capttol,  Um  cottag*  uf  Kofuuiua, 


•f  the  boildiiif*  of  wood,  wlildi 

ii\  the  I  I'niuinnh  nu<\  :irrhitrRTM'j. 


Those  columns  took 


■tnne  ;  the  architecture  erf  Grtwe,  In  its  mott  ewntinl 
fMta,  indicate  theesarly  apiiroprUtion,  to  tiie  construct  ion 
of  adiflcM,  of  thaw  woodi  with  whkli  th*t  country  wu 
the  kiftirwid  (icDder  hiillillBP  9t  Hia*Bmn 
I  the  primitiTe  emptoynMMttf  lOediMlAkMlWO ; 
uid  in  till-  (tiificcs  of  the  ChiDM*  may  be  ImmA  the 
!  tcnu  of  their  DulMlao  foMflUhefs. 

[ito.  nrl  iMili^  MiiliMw,!—  at  ioi»  to 
■iderable  perfect  inn  ;  but  it  ii  stiU  a  BMitter  of  oon- 
tfomsy,  which  of  ihew  countrk*  hat  the  ttraigeet  daim 
lo  pvtority.  TWo  emlncot  autbon,*  after  mnch  invafti- 
ii,ta*c,flMmtlM 


do«ta.n,  that  the  cattom  qiwrtcr  of  the  world  has  a  pr»- 
ivable  claim  to  Egypt  i  and  thay  ako  concfive  tiiat  Iran, 
«rP«nia,  ftunWMd  to  bo(bfko«lbweountri«a  themdU 
MBia  Qt  kMwiadgc.  othaa  mmm*,  ttM  Mhitorteh  to 
vMly  lo<*heed  to  E^ypt— -chet  a  «Uioe«lai  ilMl  ft  waa 
early  ectabllihed  thnnigh  the  incan*  of  •■nlnnU's,  who 
•oiltht  tcAise  taa  tadia  tcmm  the  tyiaany  at  the  •bephent 


tpmpln  and  tomb*  in  Pmia  were  coiMtroebed  by  Egyp- 
tian workinm.  To  thi*  question  of  priority— rcadered 
peeuliariy  difflcuH  by  the  alternate  influence  which  each 
'  tbo ether  a  thekmpeaUira piy. 


iiBterc«tj  which  linked  them  tojrethrr  in  rh  -  earlier  itige* 
•f  their  exiatcnco— no  latliAwtory  tohition  can  be  ex- 
pHM;  at,  lh«iM%  HlfcMl  —Iwrlny  at  aM  into  the 
eontroTersy,  we  ihall  eooMBt  oaraeivet  with  fallowing 
the  unanhnout  voice  «t  aBtSqalty.  Iti  fMng  Sgffit  the 
flret  place  in  ancient  architeeturr,  tn  which  it  kM  WMr 
•  data,  it  «U  ertat%  M  my  Other  aatioo. 


temflrs— involTcd  in  impenetrable  nh«rurity.  From 
the  teat  of  empire  having  been  finit  e<tsbti»hed  at  Tbebea, 
and  next  at  Memphla,  we  an  UA  H  aanclude  thai  the 
erlghul  faqgVM  of  MlaBlaMlao  vaa  laidoln  the  same 
dbeetient  tat  tto  perfcidi  or  manoer  of  tMn  profresa, 
aa  fiir  a*  reganit  the  ciilw  of  lT],p«T  Kpyyit,  are  to 
totally  unknown.  Thebc*,  wc  learn  ft«m  the  magni> 
1  of  Homer,  had  riaen  to  groat  import* 
l»  tho  Tiafan  *ar,  or  ahout  ISOO  yean 
MCt  Memphla  to  aeld  to  hove  been  built  eight 
llooa  after  Thebc*  ;  ami  Cumbyse*  invadr<i  I'VtP'  ^''-^ 
B>Ci  ao  thatflnraperiod  of  TOO  yeara  this  ooontry  ti 
taiaiiiolMM>*Mtailii«MlHi  aoA  papdMiai)  Mi 
wtien  it  to  oonaidered,  that  durfa>g  thia  time  the  command 
of  the  wealth  waa  in  the  bandi  of  an  artM  priesthood, 
and  unn-.ulngly  applied  to  the  constnietioB  of  r^gioui 
mad  loyal  adlfloai,  wo  dMH  be  ablo  to  aoeauat  ta  the  ax. 
tart  aai  m^pMmmo  of  tboat  tariub  vktoh,  aetwHh. 

»taiif?:ng  the  devastation*  of  Camb%'»r!«,  of  the  Roduuu, 
and  the  oaturaJ  waate  of  3)00  yean,  ttUl  remain  tho  moat 


I  of  the  nanneT  or  periods  of  eonttructlon 

of  thcanciont  editirps  of  K^yv'.  and  Persia,  har. 

ta«i  raaabed  aoodera  ttmea,  we  an  only  enabled  to  give 


parts  of  tho«c  which  ^*<U  rxUf,  Tenvinj?  the  render,  ftom 
theae  data,  and  tha  dxcunutancea  ooanected  with  their 
itenrMaoo 


ti»ejr  UMxiei  from  the  treeo  whick  were  uaed  at 


The  ancient  ttructurea  of  Upper  r.jfyvt  arc  of  three 
diatiiKt  fonna.    Itnt,  Tbo  ataplc  pyramid,  beoood. 


tqr  row'*  of  eeiunaw,  and  oaoMcted  by  apt 
portiooe.    And,  Third,  Carema,  grottos,  or  tomba.o 

With  rcTfard  Ui  tho  [iriority  nr  su(t  e«4inn  of  tIu>»o  si'veral 
we  are  withoot  any  tiiatoriflal  etidanca.  itaaMaio 


also  piares  of  worth ip  to  the  Kirrptians,  and  that  to  the«e 
succeeded  the  timpl(^  pyramid ;  whUct  others  contend, 
t)iat  the  rolonnartm  were  raiaed  in  taitatioQ  oC  tite  grovel 
ef  trees,  la  which  warn  tto  aaillait  plaoa  af 
llie  simplicity  of  the  pyramids  would  taMhioe  ne 

thrm  r<  \  TV  r  .:r'y<»ra;  but  at  tlirv  nrp  iiitUdted  in  fbo 

acigtibourhood  of  Memphto,  the  arcon^  capUmt  of  £t/ff^ 

priortty  to  lliabes,  the>fnl  capitaL  If  < 
drst  liabitations  of  the  Egyptians,  they  nniat  haeo 
what  ore  now  rti  knneil  nnturtil  cave*  ;  for  the  i  xcav; 
ayprcttiiated  far  tooriba  are  azxaiiyBd  witli 

tectvnre  anrt  jcnlpture. 

Tlie  E«vpti.m«,  k>f  all  oatiotis,  seem  to  bore  built  and 
planned  with  an  exclusive  rcfard  to  permanencei  A 
immeitaiiQF  waa  tho  pr^msan  omMiaof  «B 
^^M'y  peoAwed  tho  Maa  of  av  Mi* 
consci<  iiq  rv-.^triii  y  In  the  form  of  hideous  muaamlos  to 
that  of  utter  Uisaoiutioni  and  expected,  or  wished,  altet 
dk  iMplfann  of Ihn  imal  irrrtnt  tn  nnn  sil  Tlhn  V-vf  \u£ 
left  exactly  M  ifciy  ld>  II  MM     ■  >aJiM —ilifca iWii 

buildings. 

TTie  ruins  of  Thebes,  which  have  freqiictid ,  1 1  i?a 
by  moawB  hrsvoaers.  testify  an  auantaodmaf. 
of  MdWtajloiil  darivi  t»«taMb<lw»«M  an 
maiiy  parallel*  in  past  or  presrat  tiaoat.  Kamac  and 
Luxor  are  situated  on  the  eastern  side  ef  Tbebea,  dJataat 
from  each  other  about  two  mllea.  Kamac,  the  gieatart 
edifice  in  ^lypt,  waa  dedtatal  to  FMapw.  TtaOMlaii 
itopoeei  tn  length,  and  «  toi  IHataeaa;  It  toairta  a 

rourt  llOpsees  inlei  edi.  nnd  the  pame  in  breadth.  Two 
rangM  of  six  columns  condtict  to  a  portico  compoaed  of 

diameter,  the  othen  ai«  MOMlfMli  tta  ta#ll  af  fHi 

vertibolc  is  7B  pace*,  the  breadth  9i  Ik  tada  lalo  « 

court  where  there  ure  4  obcli«ik'>,  .md  li  eoli)»saal  flgoraa 
Two  Other  courla  oooduct  to  wlut  to  suppaaed  lhaj 


other  extensiTp  biiildrnfr*,  eonnerted  with  it  by  avenuai  of 
sphinxes,  Uoni>,  aiul  nuns,  some  of  the  avenues  extending 
towards  Luxor.  The  entTanoe  to  LuXibr  to  cempoeed  uf 


Aea  of  fho  gMoBd,  aod  an  tndctMMd  to  Ma  i 

bi  l  A  it  ;  Iwri  co!oK|inI  «txil\ie«  of  lilark  ^:r:ir  ite,  each  3S 
feet  high }  and  two  great  moles  or  masses  of  building  of 

covered  with  hieroglyphics.  Sb  doady  are 
raaeios  crowded  together,  that  ftora  the  ftoot  tt  tM 
moles  to  that  of  the  obelLnlcs  the  distance  U  only  14  paces. 
On  the  wedon  ddo  of  ThebBS  to  the  site  of  the  Memno. 

of  ndcmlia^Mtatli 


•  OTtiMhAyilnlb  of  Egypt,  daMrftod  bj  Handotn^ 
P.  Mak.  8liab4  and  Ftaj,  ao  nnatia  feanra.bam  tea^ 
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int  to  rapport  tfci  wX;  — #  Hw  niiJ>i»»t  b 
Miy  the  Urg*  beam*  u  ita  uuim  impUea,  that 

was  laid  betfreen  tho  rolumns  and  the  roof. 


llcmnor.Ium  and  Mi-dinct  Abriu,  which  ii  aboat  a  mile 
Mud  a  quarter,  is  covered  with  frstginenU  of  ooloMUS. 

«ivms  io  have  been  what  DioOonu  StoallM  caBeil 
tkatombot  OiyiMndM  llic  palace  of  UedluK  Abou 
lutt  iQU  pwwti  ywl  a  oorered  )i:^>age.  pace*  long  and  65 
broad,  funned  by  four  rows  ol'  columns,  !> I actii  <  ii  fhu> 
four  aidct  of  Um  oouit.  TtM  are     feet  Uigb, 

atcd  about  3\  miin  fWxn  the  rtrcr,  in  a  narrow  TaUejr 
U^wecn  the  muunUin*  of  Libya.  In  the  time  of  Stnbo 
17  of  thete  tombt  were  found,  and,  iwiuding  a  grotto 
BMC  ttaa  MMBaaaiuB,  tlMtt  to  itiU  llM 


Kamac,  T  uxor,  ami  Mrmnotiiiirn,  fmm  tJu-  nature  of 
the  iculpturL-^  and  di»tribution  ul'  the  aportiaents,  are 
■Upposed  to  have  bMb  BBfal  cdidoea.  At  all  otlier  pLacea, 
the  Trtrrl  twtldlttff  ate  oocuidcred  as  having  twaa  ap- 
prcfvlalBd  to  rdigious  purpose*.  But,  from  the  aoooonta 
baniiLtl  >tuw-ii  ri'vjK'L  tiiiK  the  nature  of  the  authority  ex. 
■raaed  by  the  i:4Qrpti«a  piietthoa^  it  to  pntMbia  that 


'Hie  trmi>!e  of  Tenfyr.i,  f  itiMttil  n\>vn  Ihf  Libyan  ihore 
of  the  Nile,  li  con»ideri-d  to  be  tiio  uioot  )>i.riLVil>  vxo- 
cutcd  uf  the  Kgyptlan  temple*.  Tlu<  facade  or  ihtnt  of 
Ite  buiUiat  to  78  fMwia  linadth,i461o  d«U^«Dd;o 
teftlalMlglit.  A  Jaonwff , af  dtjml  fcf  wad  woit- 

)ip,  coaJuct*  into  a  portico  GO  paces  by  30,  »up- 
i  by  S4  oulunuM,  7  fm-t  diameter,  and  !t5  iu  height. 
Tbehal^vldcb  succeeds  th«  portiook  to  St  pica*  squan. 

cmpoMdeffbur  figures  of  Am  bead  o^lito  with  the  em 

gfant ;  the  seconti  h.Ul  i»  CI  jucc*  by  lU  ;  llw  thiui  is  of 
'llie  aputncQt  which  succoetto 

>  bf    and  to  lanM  bjr  •m 

on  each  tide  of  it ;  tfm  w  I'rcTi.ibly  the  fant-tiian .  In 
the  befure-mentioncd  Mxuiid  lioll,  there  are  two  statr- 
eases,  which  IomI  to  the  terrace  or  roof.  Bohiad  thto 
)  to  a  «aU  «ai^  abOMt  17  pMM  aqpam 

at  ApelHiiinwito  ar  EdUxi,  «Md^  MKt 
tolhjit  at 'llidxv,  U  the  lar}?e*t  edifici  in  L'pjx-r  llgypt, 
tlM  moles  at  the  entrance  are  licarly  in  contw-t ;  tlii- 
doorway  a  bigber  thao  in  any  otlier  temple ;  it  o|iem 
laioavMt  rmMttrnmrntM  fajr  mlawybi  Afm  of  a 
tmMflm.  TlMportleotoiaMiorrisealaBaio  iDftvat, 
and  thro«-  ili  cp  ,  »omc  of  the  capttAlt  have  three  rows  of 
I  approiiiching  to  the  decorations  of  tha  Corinthian 
Th*  lotorior  distribution  U  simlltt  to  Itetyia. 
nii  edifice  U  MOCMt  intaqgibiaiMl  to  coiHlnKled  of 

•oa  Huidstooe. 

Tho  ciitmice  to  Latopolis  consists  of  St  elegant  co. 
hmt»  whose  oipttato  vuy  at  to  daoontfaN^  but  an  aeeb 
«f  MMiail/  ■■■iwiliia   At  IIflcmapdto,tb««iaBasto«i 

a  magnifirtnit  ixirtlro,  cunsiiting  of  IS  column*,  in  two 
rows,  each  ciKht  liet  diameter,  'lite  length  of  tiiis  por> 
tko  U  120  feet,  and  the  height  60  M. 

llMra  «i«mn  to  bave  bc«i  acondderable  dlOrcDce 
toOwftmBoftbagRMBdiilHHof  the  I^yptian  edifices. 
Hie  buildings  of  Karnac-,  I.uxor,  I'l  tk-e,  and  Ilermupolis, 
have  torge  moles  at  their  entrances  and  the  doarwajrs 
are  batwton  tiia  laelci.  Mi^fnitude  of  parts,  la  tbcea  taw 
MtoWMbeMBie  to  have  beea  cbtoAy  bad  in  view ;  but  at 
T^ntyra  end  L*t(»poli«,  tha  entrance  presents  no  great 
objtTtv,  >  .t  1:  i,.;r:,t-di-tily  into  a  bcautiAil  |)onico, 
charactcricni  by  richness  and  perfoctloo  of  worluaanahip. 
iBMtoeer  thM*  adMsM  tba  tonsbiMyb  flMid  at  tbt 


to  feallding,  bMHM  avery  daf  I 
doetrious,  and  expert.  I— feeii  of  thooe  alighb 

huts  with  ^vhich  thry  contented  themiMrlres  at 
flrat,  they  began  to  erect  walla  of  atone  aad 


extremity  from  the  cntranre  ;  and  In  other*,  It  h»s  i  ourLi 
and  haUa  on  eacli  s4de  of  it.  WheCher  these  dlitercaoes 
in  arrangement  anw  Ava  a  gradual  change  Of  i 
whether  eaob  torn  was  peeuUar  to  the  deity  or ; 
to  wfafah  It  war  appropriated,  it  to  now  impeasfiile  to  de. 
ti-nniiii- ,  bat  the  |>»'rf<i-tirin  uf  tbo  u  i)rkiiwii*.lii[)  nt  I'cn- 
tjTs,  LatopoUs,  and  ApoUinopolis,  to  iaoonUiweitihto 

In  the  ootUnes  and  decoration  of  thfir  r(^luInnl■,  also, 
the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  maiie  coii»idir<il>lc  uitcti- 
tiuiw.  The  simplest  of  their  coliustu  ct>u»ist  tit  repn»ct>- 
tatkasof  bundtoiof  reeds  bowad  together  near  the  lap 

having  a  F-quare  stone  l.iici  on  their  fnp,  famiinjr  what  is 
now  known  by  the  term  abacus,  and  the  {art  between 
this  stone  and  the  cord.bindhig^afpanatil]r  cnisfaedduwn 
bythe.iwwiwbt  ;*eisht,aaat  to  b«lpaiitaMttteba» 
yaBdthaenteeefthepatwbtah  to  tnrilybaaad.  Tim 

flr»t  cbanpe  fi-om  thl»  fliii)ilc  hukIc  si^'in?.  to  h.i\ i-  U  i  r>  Id 
iotroduoe  mere  btodings  or  belts  io  vajtiotts  para  of  tha 
Aafti  andtai  the  4lftotoie  beiMn  ItoH^to  mfmmtit 

alteraatdy  reeds  and  hierug)yphies.  The  bulged  {tart 
near  the  top  was  also  devur«tcd  by  rco!*  aitU  hierogly- 
phics, and  sometimes  by  triangular  flutings.  Anctwards, 
thtoifper  part  wi  Itoriawl  toto  atopaitvai 


lotu< ;  and  occasionally  leaves  of  the  palm,  vine,  papynu, 
and  date,  wc^e  mtroduccd.  At  the  Mffmnoniuai,  la 
place  of  columns,  h*unaa  flgaiM  M*  talniUDMI^totlHf 

wereaflerwards  by  the  Greeks. 
In  the  general  fit^ades  or  ftoots  of  bulMbigs,  the  shapes 

remaiiic-d  nearly  the  same  i  the  extJiijiiii.>  >>f"  iLi  »ii.w  e 
in  which  the  ttont  row  of  ^^|^^|^^^^*  ponltiw  was 

the  extremities  of  the  facade,  the  lines  at  the  external 
augles  were  alwayi  taiierijiii-  t>'pon  each  angle  tJiere 
was  an  astragal,  or  larKe  bo;wi,  which  retunied  horisoo. 
tally  atoM  the  top  of  the  Uatai  or  arciuUave.  Ihafaia. 
tal  emwahv  aaaaiber  of  tha  fteadt  to  alwaye  a  very  tell* 

rsvcttd  nr  om::ninit  in  cornices,  having  a  t  iiirfwr:it:vi  1) 
tioitU  prqfei-tiun,  and  dccor4t«d  with  vertical  UutiiiKi  or 
rocdl*  Tbm  w  hole  of  tlie  walls,  externally  aad  taitataaOy, 
were  eonand  with  hletogtjfphles  i  and  It  appeaas  fceto 
bte,  that  tha  geaaal  OMMi  of  baUduig  was  int  a» 
sCructed,  and  the  sculpturi-s  p«irformod  afterwards,  la 
no  inrtanoc  did  any  of  those  hieroglyphics  or  «»i"f™^ 
iatarteawiththo  oulttnaa  of  the  buUdiofc  ab  of  whtoh 

hare  been  crffully  jiri-iervcd;  and  tl)i»  rirr-.mi«t.'vnce 
alone  ti*nd»,  in  no  aui.ilt  degree,  to  priKluce  thiit  vmi 
ing  cffi.'Ct  so  peoUiar  to  Egyptian  architectures 

(X  Manphtob  the  eeooiid  ctotoal  of  .^fft,  bailt  4 
eanlBriei  after  Thebaic  aot  a  ¥a<lga  f  to  ato* 
vtith  priroion  the  Kfiot  where  it  stood.  It  conLiduedttoi 
celebrat4  d  temple  of  Phtiia  (the  Vuioan  of  the  Presto)  > 
abo  one  to  Osi ris,  irtww  tha  sacred  e»  wm  toj^  — ^  —a 
to  Senpto,  with  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  at  some  distance^ 
Stzabo  says,  that  there  wore  many  palaces  situated  along 
the  i>ide  of.)  hill,  >trc(i'liiii^  J<i»ii  to  1  .Wer  :iii>d  groves  40 
stadia  baa  the  city  i  and  it  to  known  that  the  tfe^irl'rrt 

were  hewn  out  of  (he  htIsj. 

But  Ute  aaniJuiaiion  of  the  'i^|4f^  aad  pp^arm  of 
Mempius  is  cotnpensated  bf  tba  eattttotoW  af  tha  Vftote 
■MlfWbkh  stand  in  it»  supposed  vicinity.  About  thirty 
aretXMesof BuayioMn.  llwUtfoe 
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Mck  opoa  solid  foundations,  and  to  eover  them 
wHh  Wards  aud  iXkm.    In  process  of  time, 


st  Osca  otOJIss,  ncsily^vpMlts  to 

Orand  Caiitvuid  arc  namix!  frtim  their  siipp<Kw^!  foundm, 
Chco|Ni,  ChiT>hmi,  and  Mxi-rrinf*.  I'hcir  height  bat 
been  diHert-ntly  rrprt«pnt<fd,  and,  owing  to  incorrectneM, 
or  dlflbrcnt  itsiidsnli  of  moMure,  has  been  stated  at  all 
tta  (ladatlnii  ftan  ebeiit  eight  buudicd  to  flva  liwiArst 
ftvi.  The  foOowinK  dimentiona,  howcvf-r,  taken  by  the 
French  engineer*,  may  be  giren  as  rery  nearly  accurate: 
That  of  Cheop*,  448  feet  in  height,  and  7S8  on  each  aide 
ofthebotei  Chephren,  SBSfeet  in  liel^bt,aBddiSenesdi 
rideof  thehoae;  aitd  Myccrinca,  168  fcet  hi  lMlgbt,iiid 
f80  on  each  eido  of  the  base. 

Hie  pyramid  oi  Chcopa,  which  ia  the  largcat,  is  a*> 
•nM  bf  an  vntatartnplsd  eeria  aretope^dtaaiaMilBf 

frrtm  four  fn  fwn  :^nd  i  hr.lf  feet  hljjh  in  .ip]iro«cfaing  the 
top.  The  liriMdth  cif  each  sUit  u  ix|ujil  to  its  height. 
Upon  the  top  thcTO'ii  a  platform  92  tett  Mjuare,  oonalst> 
tag  of  aloe  larfe  atoasit  about  a  ten  aaoh,  tboogh  iBtalar 
to  soaw  orthe  otiier  MOMS,  irtlAeh  Tary  flran  S  to  80 IM 
long,  and  from  3  to  4  feet  high,  rrom  this  pl.itfhrm  Dr. 
Clailie  MW  to  the  •uuth  the  pyramids  of  Saccara,  and  on 
Aa  eaat  of  these,  fmaller  monuments  ef  ttt  aana  kind 
totba  NU*.  He  remarked  alao  in  aimeaisuoe  of 
iptil^li  mlgfit  lie  tiaeed  tfia  ivbole  waj'  flmo  the 

pyr.iiTiiiir  r,r  njij^-i  t  i  ffiij«cof  Saccara,  an  if  the  whole  had 
once  coBstitutcd  one  great  cemetery,  'fbc  stooot  upon 
iMeplaMhw^asiwIl  asausl  of  tbaslbm  sftoysd  to 
con  struct  leg  the  decreasing  rangr«  fhwn  the  base  up- 
wards,  are  of  toil  iimettone,  of  the  iwtnc  nature  as  the 
rode  upon  which  the  pynunid*  jitand.  The 
lazebmlt  wttb  comrnnn  mortar  exteroalty,  bat 
'IsdkRwmsd  to  tta  nsnpetftct 
masrmry  nf  the  inteTlnr.  It  ha*  been  calculated,  that  this 
pyramid  was  built  400  yean  l)cfore  the  first  Olympiad,  or 
iibout  3000  years  ago.  It  «M  explored  by  Mr.  Daridson 
ial768;aHl«tth  ammeesH  br  G«taia  Cav%Ua  to 
1817.  • 

TTie  second  pyramid,  that  of  Chephrrn,  i>  fhoiiglit  t'l 
bava been  coreicd  byituocoof  gypeum  and  flint.  Hcl. 
snrtf  dheofend  NacMiaaeatothaMrtkftaat  tolSlS. 

Advancing  .^lonfr  n  n.Trrow  pas'.nfrr,  100  fet't  Iwfr,  he 
ftund  the  great  <  liainbrr  46  feet  long  by  IG  wide,  and  H 
Mgh,  cutoutof  the  f.iA\d  rock.  It  contained  a  granite 
aawopltogaa,  batf  aunk  ia  tin  Boot,  with  naajr  bones, 
sosM  of  wMdk  laiTa  piofed  to  be  tlioso  of  As  boD.  A 

little  to  the  I  art  of  thii  |.yram'.d  Is  the  xphynx,  cut  out  of 
the  tame  sort  of  r«jck  upon  which  the  pyramlda  are  bvllt ; 

to  As  top  «r  Aa  baad  to  S8 


proportion;  tbe  taste  of  which  is  natunti  in 
man,  the  author  ef  hia  being  haTing  implanted 
itt  Ite  flto  IttraWib  friMlplBi«r  Mb 

ka  k  Un.  ftr  oate  in  aH 


To  the  sooth  of  thene  pixamidi,  there  are  others,  which 

ghi'x't  l;:r  infn  the  dt'^ert*  of  Liliv.-i,  nn.l  .nre  prticrally 

called  the  pyramids  of  Saccara.  Tbew  erections  appear 

perfect,  niid  isoTne  of  them  are  fbrmed  ef  unbnmed  bricks. 
'1  he  UKMit  ancient  brielLS  of  Egypt  wt  re  only  dried  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun ;  and  that  they  mlf^ht  stick  more  closriy 
r»  the  was  misod  aitfa  chopped  straw ;  and 
MMm,  whHa  to  Itorery  in  Egypt,  made  use 
of  fTr;v\-  m  making  bricks.  Some  of  the»c  ijyriiniidn  are 
rouiuied  at  the  top,  and  are  like  billoclu  cased  with 
.t  Ctoa  «r  Oam  haa  sliVs  Ika  tlMt  Of  Cbeopa. 


•  S-<v  luizdni'j  nesearches,  i  CI  " — "<i  edit, 
t  lb.  pp.  aU6  415.  t  darkens  TnvO*. 


SS  ftot  Mgfa  aad  11  <tot  wide.  Tbe  total  height  ofthb 

pyramid  it  1 W  feet 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  pyranjids  were  formed  by 
distinct  cooiaei  of  stone,  which  sacccsttiTely  dlminislMd 
la  els^  as  tha  iaiysiUia»  of  the  aditas  reqoirad  M. 


low  it,  aa  to  m.ike  cirh  front  of  the  pyramid  form  a  »ort 
of  atalr.  This  agrees  with  tbe  Jiiniytliais  of  modem 
trarellers.  •  A  very  ilBVl*  toMklM^  asoarttor  to  th* 
same  author,  placed  upon  the  flnt  coane,  eervod  to  reiae 

the  stones  destined  (far  the  eonatmetlan  of  the  scoood. 
The  second  being  finished,  a  similar  machine  flxr-d 
upon  It,  and  so  en  Ibrtha  rert)  one  ornoreof  thema- 


lald,  to  serre  successtTcly  for  misinfr  the  stone*  from 
step  to  step.  It  is  pretty  certain,  tJiat  the  pyramlda  had 
all  originally  an  aolward  csal  fMHr  af  square  iip  af 
maible  or  of  bricks,  so  that  they  preaated  to  the  eye  a 
perfectly  even  slope ;  Init  much  of  this  has  disappeared, 
through  the  dilapidatiuti    i  f  n  ■     i.I  other  causei.f 

Many  unsathtflictory  conjectures  bare 
and  theoriea  adopted,  «Rh 

or  use  for  which  pyrMnWIa  wertbUlH.  lliegraalsr] 
ber  of  writers  on  the  subject  are  of  opinion,  that  they 

were  erected  fi»r  the  tnmbs  of  kiiij».  .mil  r<>iK|uerur>,  to 
pnsenre  their  remains  Inviolate,  and  band  down  their 

the  Kpypttans  mn'idered  the  pyrnTnld.il  form  .i«  emble- 
matic.-fl  of  human  lifr,  the  broad  base  on  the  eanii  rt']ire> 
senting  the  conunenccment,  and  the  gradation  to  a  poin^ 
the  termlnattai  of  our  e&inenoat  Ibt  mUkma,  If  ta> 
verted,  wooHlMaraB  equally natmltotofpretotta:  y«C 
this  is  the  reason  lie  nllo;fin  for  pyrarniiU  Ijeiti^  iiwd  fur 
sepultnre.  That  they  were  erected  for  aatronoraical 
pufpsMS  li  a  AMiAd  «ea|sahu«.  sUboi«h  it  la  < 
that  they  are  sunihrils 

fldrs  .ire  amirately  .idnjjted  to  tbe  four  cardinal  points. 
Tbtit  ibey  aieve  msaot  ibr  skan  to  the  godi^  their  l^ws- 

other  n.itlons  worshipped  fire ;  or  tbat  they  were  coo. 
!:tructed  lit  a  pcrmaocDt  memorial  of  the  proper  length 
of  the  cubit,  of  whidi  it  is  said  that  all  their  dimenaioiM 
contain  a  certain  ntBDriier  of  andtiplai^ appear  to  bocoa« 
jecturce  e<iu^  iMtasd  and  ftneMd.  fltfll  hm  nam 
they  niltpted  to  the  purpose  of  granaries,  as  some  have 
suppoiod.  That  they  were  originally  intended  to  remedy 
the  dyadVMtage  of  the  Delta,  and  particularly  Upper 
Egypt,  by  attracting  the  clouds  and  eOeitlng  a  diictaima 
of  ridn,  may  be  conoidered  aa  in  some  measure  aanctlonad 
by  the  enormous  .-jihinx  touiid  m  tlicir  \  ii  inity,  .iml  ita 
raiBtkm  to  the  iertUiaiag  of  I^ypt  by  the  waters  c*  tbe 
HI*.  «ha  ipMaac,  NiMMnttnf  tha  hsad  and  besom  af  a 

woman  with  the  brdy  of  a  lion,  t>cing  designed  tosymbol- 
Ive  the  ^"PM"'  inundation,  wtiich  tai^e^  place  while  the 
sun  pastes  through  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  denominatej 
thaTtegtataDdtba  lioa.  But  whawrar  their  onginal 
darthmttoa  wai^  arirfaelfeer  Owy  sear  Mivsd  any  par. 
f>o!ie  f.irth(  r  tti.vi  ?T:.f:r\inf:  the  vanitv  of  their  builders, 
they  now,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  harmonise  admir- 
d«y  wMh  a  dMilMi  hsavsB,  a  sndy  wMMk  a  patfia  thst 

•  See  Greaves'  Pyramldologia ;  Thcvcnot;  Vantld> 
Relaf .  de  1' Eg\  pte  ;  P.  Liicaa'  Voyage  du  Levant,  Ax. 
t  M.iilkrt,  Deteript.  de  IT"'  - 
du  Levant,&c. 
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BMiiuid  relation  to  envh  other,  and  arc  mti^i'd 
Mch  in  its  prapcr  yiBce,  Um  tjfmauoUf  catciiM 


Thefc  ia  now  •  rabliaUjr  ta  tlwir  uariwi 
«■  tfw  MOM  Mrth  iriMi  hM«nloiid)ed 

to  itmny  thnutBnd  gt-ruTfttions,  iwiintinR  to  the  i<arac  iky 
which  bcanl  the  cry  of  tlir  uppritutcil  wh«ii  they  wc^re 
bulkUng  (  tbcy  no  longer  belong  to  Cheop*  or  ScMctri*, 
Phwaoli*  or  FtalMia%  ManMlufeflt  or  TurJu,  but  to  the 
iMglMrtton  nrmankiad.  «  n«  trandilat  ptlerim,"  uy* 
■Dr.  ClAfke,  "  i>."iiiK  tlic  I.ihj.m  tuiids  arouml  tlKin, 
wMkt  Iw  it  ooBNiotw  tJut  1m  walka  iu  tlu:  tootatciM  of 
^^^y  ^rtj%t|'  114  fWfWW*  fw%  IwaginiH  hiatMlf  IpIw 
Ibr  .1T1  intr.mt,  .t<lmittcd  into  their  lUiutrioua  conclave. 
Ionian  Mtra|M,  M.-ii-eiioniau  heroc*,  GrocUn  bard»,  tMgt* 
Mrtociaiii,  all  ol'  every  age,  and  iiAtiou,  and  rcligiou, 

Inn  imihiiiitMl.  In  nrw-wirr  wUh  hua,tii«  hum  teU 
kagt,  and  tew  tnMoB  th*  MM*  pmad.'* 

Although  AUnandrla  and  Cairo  have  occupio*!  fli«tin- 
gulalked  place*  in  the  annala  of  Kgypt,  yet  paM«.!>4>ing  little 
Itel  !•  flHMelii  wllk  tta  ancient  architecture  aa  a  dia* 
tini  I  V  >v  mI,  and  that  little  having  bean  pillaged  tmtn  the 
treMkurctt  ot'  the  lliebaid.  It  would  be  improper  here  to 
into  any  details  rtr-iMvtmg  thocc  t|jlcu<liiJ  cliu-^. 

tea  kai  bean  uttatljr  dcitioyed  ^  but 


ioT  «te 

an-  two  oliditkf,  or  CTcopatra'*  m'<Hll(  <,  al-u  t  7  '  fi-< 
high.  Inscribed  with  hten^lyphics  uhich  uiiglit  am^n 
tkctn  a  rrry  ancient  origin  }  but  it  ia  in>po«rible  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  have  a  JuK  datin  to  uich  aoCiqiiily, 
vt  whether  the  fif^um  upon  tilMB  may  only  be  IwltattoOi. 
N'c  arly  oil  .1  r.ni  u  it)i  I'h.iro*,  and  wltllOUt  the  w  aU»  of 
ancient  Alexandria,  atanda  the  mngnilicent  pill.it  ot 
ffnipqr.  »•  teliM  It  Itel*  80  fiwt,  and  lU  principal 
of  the  Corinthian  ordn',  though  tte  praportioua 
and  ornament*  are  of  a  mixed  apccici.  It  ha»  been  as- 
cribed to  Ptolemy  Phil.idt-l|)hiii  lu  mvtuory  of  hii.  Uluvni 
i|  a«d  fltten  ter*  awignari  U.  to  Ptolemy 
Vaat  mttMf  inrtiil  U  tt»  ■liioiy  «r 

PoinjK  -. ,  it  |trotMiMo  thnt  ('i«Mr,  who  Limcntiil  I'aro- 
pey'a  dcatli,  uiigiit,  by  the  aauatance  of  CkopAtro,  harp 

the  inuwuil  li  iMniHi  te  >!■  tewniir»<ad  teM  gggcd 

BtMwwtaiwtottte  aollMlgr  EgypUaa  nditeetuNk  K 

nuy  1<-  oix.crv-cit,  Hint  although  we  have  no  direct  ac> 
count  of  the  manner  in  which  Ite  immapae  maaaea  of 


tile  eye,  and  oocaaiou»  ^tieaaura ;  wImkiw  if  tite 
wlniamh  &r  litiBBj  am  ill  digy«Ml»  mmm 

large  and  others  awail,  aoiue  placed  higher  aud 


chaofMof 
yean.* 


dnitagafoiodof  tten 


1  the  qtiarTloi,  caniod  to,  and  placed  In  tlieir  reapcc- 
Hve  ■ttuatioiu  (  yet  it  it  evident,  frum  tlic  \  ^gea  of  the 
coramutiicationa  made  tram  the  Kile  into  the  czt<-n*ivc 
niDllate«ta,tte*.Mhrttgp  ted  te«  Uken  of 
lof  tfwt  ilrarto  mIw  atelteat  tte  gr^ 
i>!rM  which  they  emplojeii.  In  .ill  that  regard*  the 
utH-r.-ttKiiia  which  afterwards  took  place,  in  removing 
them  from  the  water  to  the  tmilding^  preparing  them  for, 
ami  pteteg  tteai  Ml  tteir  atmal  poaitiona,  luch  aa  raia. 
tat  oteHate  tni  aimmmt  of  gmt  magnitude,  and  cover- 
ing the  lattor  with  plntfonru*  uliu  li  ci'inpoHxl  that  ter- 
racaa  and  raofl^  wc  an  left  whoUjr  to  «xiiggotiu«.  li  de. 

uMpiiiBi  off  my  Had  m  tbU  mUm, 
cvfT  committed  to  writing,  they  roii<t  have  bceu 
flearoyud  by  Cambyaea,  the  Roman*,  or  Arnruu.  it  may 
:-1mi  Imj  ri-iii.->rkcd,  that  although  the  tise  and  qualitiea  of 
Uie  materiala,  and  tte  prtaeipka  of  caaaOructiaii,  arc  cal. 
cidrtcd  lo  fMove  dunMIMjr ;  ytt  tte  eteaolv  ot  Kiirypt  i* 
alao  flivourahh' ,  frr.v.n  Fgyjitian  ttrurtun-i  ..uliin.f 
tevo  withatood       ttSkcu  ot  our  it«iuent  and  aovo* 


The  ancient  cities  and  palaccf  of  India  were  (oo. 
atnictad  on  a  tcale  corrcapondiog  with  it*  great  wealth 
and  popukten.  Xn  tte  hiotoricai  po—  caUart  tte  Mah^ 
barrit,  tziMlttMl  bjr  Atal  fte<  ft  It  nld,  ttet  Ondik 
the  capital  of  a  (jcovinoe  of  ttet  name,  tu  the  nonli  >'j*t 
of  fioBp^^  waa  tte  fint  icfuter  imperial  city  of  Hm- 
kwMbuUtlBtterdCDef  Kiiateo,  one 
Boat  ancient  rajaht.  "  Thla  city,"  narv  Sir  W. 
**  exteiuled,  if  wc  nuy  believe  the  liroiuui*,  over 
a  line  of  t^'n  yujan*  or  40  mile*."  According  to  the 
Mahabrrit,  Oude  oontinuad  the  impoiial  city  liOO  ycas^ 
wHI  ■  yfflaee  of  tte  djniMtjr  of  tte  Buccal  otwM 
Cannu^-  upon  the  baiik.4  of  the  (iaiigc*,  and  made  ihr 
ctrcuniiVreiMM  of  it*  waUit  M  cut*  or  about  87  mikb 
Stnbo,  f  fhua  Megaitheaaa,  wte  had  m:cii  Canauf^ 
aqaltinwaituatcdattteomflnMHaoCaiKitter  ttrcaa 
wtth  tilt  Oonge*  i  that  Hi  fen  via  quadiaagular,  tte 
length  80  ttadia,  breadth  13,  or,  taking  tlio  an  ktuilium 
of  tte  anricnli»  about  8  aaiteliy  13i.  Amau  giv«a  tte 

towcn  on  tte  wall*,  and  65  gate*.  lliL^  itn|>«  Ti.,i  c  tr, 
and  many  otten  of  vnusii  extent  aiid  auiguaictrtH.t',  lure 
now  poaacd  away,  like  ao  many  tplcQdid  tccitot  oa  tte 
treat  thaatw  of  tte  mutj  but  aa  tte  ifUitei  of  India  Iw 
teoB  noM  pmanaiit  tten  te  poUdcal  idalkni,««  an 
cn.ihlH,  from  tht-  rcmabis  of  its  i>acrcd  edifice*,  to  tract 
dutinctly  the  chaiactcrk  uf  anciuU  Indian  axciuiaoture. 

Wc  find  acoouota  of  five  diftereot  fonna  off  IndlaB 
tempica:  1  Pjnaoudai  8.  Cxc«««tiaQ«i  3.  Temple*  ctim- 
poMxt  of  iquare  or  oblong  ctMixt* ;  i.  T«upka  in  the  tunu 
(>£  a  (StMa;  and  5.  Temple*  pt-ruttly  ciri  ular.  It  tanaot 
te  detamdna^ai  la  ttecaaoof  is^pi,«b«tter  ot  w* 

their  ekcavatiaaa.  Toconttrurt  n  pyramul  uf  rudi'  ?tt.i«-», 
however,  i*  ccrtmnly  a  uuih  i-niipier  uiK-rotiuu  tUAii 
forming  a  cavrru  OHMUatDted  with  tculpturCi  *0  that 

altbough  it  nay  tefloaiMlTod  that  manlitel  might,  for 
tte  piiipBMt  9t  irathip.  Bate  taat  of  tte  abnpic  ptaio 

cavern,  i-ilhcr  iiutur.il  ar  ;4rtirii  ial,  ]>in  luu*  to  thectKw 
•traction  ol  huilUinga  of  great  T"igpit'*iM?  on  tte  mrfocTt 
ytt  it  i«  not  very  pmteUttteft^taidkladuavalktWtaMk 

aa  thoae  at  Elepbaata  and  Vellore,  in  n  hlrh  nn-  rt<  h 
•culpturca,  could  teve  preceded  the  erection  ot  a  rude 
pyramid. 

Tte  axcavatad  tenapiat  wf  InAranMBMiOBt  and  » 

late,  with  t  xart  repceaentjition*  :;ii<l  full  tM.nU  ri>i.,i  l.ti^; 
theui.  1  he  three  principai  uue«  are  HKj*e  ui  iJtpltaota, 
Salactte,  and  Velio rc  or  EUora.  Elcphanta  ia  litaatad 
noar  fiombay,  iu  an  itland  to  named  fhxn  the  flguic  of  aB 
eUptent  being  cut  out  u|>on  the  tocka  on  the  abuth  ttenv 
The  gnuicl  tfinjdi-  n  l'J>  tut  aiquarG,aod  kuppurtt-d  by 
four  rows  of  pUlaia ;  aiong  tte  tido  of  tte  oavctn  aia 
ih>m  40  to  JO  aoloMl  Mntt  Ana  li  to  If 
ThtfcBOOf  tlioi 


•  Bee  Fncocte^DMcripUan  of  die  Eait,  171X5,  9  vela. 
foU;  Mordant  DmHnai  of  lalMwdCalaaaal  Statuea  at 


tevarVn  LiMin  en  I^yot,  1786-7, 
2  vola.fao,t  And  OnHiger,Vohw]p,aad  DwaVltaMlS 


fLdNsr. 
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and  wcou  to  do  it  a  kind  ot  ii^ury,  as  bt.  Aurtin 

architecture  attained  thr  bright  of  pprfprtion, 
to  vlikli  the  mwHtwa  in  Um  art  have  carrifld  it. 


1  Itaque  ia  hoe  liwo  aiBflcio  aioguU  beiM 
witM,  non  possunmi  non  oBbadl,  quod  unun  ottitm 

^  i^l|■nulv  in  l:it(Tp,  .iltcruni  prof>c  in  inodio,  ncc  tamcn  In 
yuippe  in  ratau  btneaiO*,  nulU 

1  vvlut  quamdaio  viMw  k||Hlnk   &  ^fmwtte. 


▼lew  but  aolMlty,  beaHhfuloeH,  and 

tMMSF.   A  iHMMitMl  b«i«nMe,«ltiiatc<llB 

a  whoU»>KMne  place,  and  have  all  Ifca  «jtmw> 

|«nre«  fba<  cnn  b*-  def«5rt^.  Arcbltfftim-  nftcr- 
wardu  Utmured  to  adorn  bvUdhifi,  and  »naki? 

^swMBtiHadte 


vitb  piUan  at 
diameter.  * 


kcrui*  the  &hou)dcn  20  feet  At  the  wTst  etid  of  thiJ 
jN«oda  u  a  daili  room  SO  feet  tquan^  totally  dwtUHte  af 
•maaienti  dM  allar  le  ta  tlw  eentn^iad  thnaantwo 

gigantic  »t*tucs  at  each  of  Ihc  f>>ur  ilron  by  which  U  i* 
entered.  Hunter  •  states,  that  on  L-ntering  Elephanta, 
ttacre  i*  a  pUsxa  which  extends  from  cant  to  we»t  60  ftct, 
that  lu  tanatth  !•  16  «Ht,  mad  tlMt  the  body  Of  tbt 
to  ancfuy  (Ma  Mmn 
(-.iivafions  in  the  laland  of  Salictte,  wdich  i*  Vituatwl  also 
ucar  to  Bombay,  are  detrribcti  ^  bring  Ijke  a  1o«ti. 
Tbe  fhint  Is  hewn  out  of  the  mck  into  fuur  stories  or 
frilerice.  In  which  tliesa 
aenta  hare  gcBerailr 
a  small  t.  iik  for  ablution.  The  grand  pagoda  is  40  feet 
hi|b  to  tbe  soffit  of  the  aicb  or  <fcinie  j  it  ia  M  feet  long, 
mi  46  taraad.  The  portico  haa  flaeoohnniM  deoontcd 
Irtth  hi'r^  and  rapitals ;  imraediatcty  before  the  entrance 
ftlto  the  grand  tenaijle  are  two  coloasal  statues  S7  fisct 
high.  TWitf^lve  pillar*  of  an  ortagonal  form,  about  five 
fMt  iliMiTiT,  riir-"  Um  MGhod  xotf  ef  tiM 
UicfrbMeeandaapltrii 
antl  t'lg'  TS  c.trred  with  great  exactness.  Ttound  the 
walk  two  rows  ot  oavitiei  are  placed  with  great  regu. 
TM»f  tm  mrtilm  liBlf  I  At  the  fkrtber  endlt  an  Mlar 
ot  a  cooTcx  shape,  SI  feet  high,  and  iO  ta  diaiaeter ; 
nund  this  are  carities  for  lampa,  and  directly  over  It 
b  a  Urge  concave  dome  cut  out  of  ttjc  rrick.  Immediately 
aboot  thia  grand  pagodi^  there  are  said  to  be  Itt  figures  of 
MaK  and  not  Vif  than  «0O«MdB  the  t««efaie«a  ViT  the 

eicavatifnis,  But  TnngTiifimif  at  the  exravationa  at 
JSicyhanta  and  Saiaette  ate,  Utey  are  turpaMcd  Uy  tho«e 
r  Vdlore  or  EUora,  which  ia  situated  IS  mil«  from 
«ilat«r«ha|n«iBw«f  Batata  Aa  it 
li  linpaaalMe  to  daaoribe  Hhme  ffnavatlaaa  wMboot  ex. 
ci-cdiiis  the  Umlu  a>sSgnod  to  this  Note,  the  curious 
leader  ia  refected  l«  Asiatic  Researches,  voL  vi. ;  Sir 
W,  AMtl  Mmlwaa  Indian  Antiquities;  Daniell's 
Hindoo  Excaratlena.  1808,  M.|  aaA  Ho4pi'  Meet 
Views  and  lYarels  in  India. 
TIm  third  kind  of  India.-i  ten)[)lr<i  arc  tho«c  cunipo*(>(l 

■at  afaua  ar  oMeog  eoctotura.  The  laigeat  renahiing 

cin-umfrrcrice  of  the  outward  wall  is  said  to  extend 
umt^  four  miles.  Tt»  whole  ediflce  oonsista  of  aeeen 
CDekwurca,  the  waOa  balag  900  M  4Mn»*Mi 
ther.  In  the  in— iimt  ipadoua  aqutfa  ara  the 

chapela.  In  the  middle  of  each  ride  of  each  endoturc 
wall,  there  is  a  gatevt.iv   undir  a  luHy  tuwtr;  th.it  in 

tha  outvard  wail,  which  ^cca  the  aooth*  ia  omamfftlwl 


of  a  croas.  The  moat  noted  of  thcae  Is  that  of  Benarca, 
In  tbedty  oTCaai.  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  down  to 
which  there  ia  a  flight  of  step*.  From  the  earliest  [>cnoi 
Of  hiatary,  it  haa  barn  devoted  to  Hindoo  xellctoo  aad 
acicaea  ThaftmeT  fhaten«laiatbatflra  graalenMh 

with  a  cuix  la  in  f be  centre,  which,  towards  Ihc  top,  be. 
romea  pyramidal.  At  tbe  extremity  of  each  branch  Of 
the  croas,  which  are  of  equal  length,  there  i*  a  i 
taalaonias  ta  «Heh  tba  aaoM  li  aa  ifaa  I 
or  ttaaM  toapha  «Mdl  an  oTa  etacid 

thlnlcs  that  .luggemaut  U  ihc  niL>?.t  am  iitit  in  India,  .ind 
says  that  the  BramiDS  attritxite  it  to  the  fint  kiqg  on 
the  ceaat  orCMaBa.««ott*a«4iOOTMMita.  Itoiini 
li  a  perAMtdrde  of  Immense  ttae.  The  image  of  Juggcr. 
naut,  wMdh  to  only  another  name  for  the  god  Mahadeo, 
»tand*  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  upon  an  elevated 
altar.  Mr.  Haailtoo  dcacxibea  the  idol  a*  being  an  it- 
regotar  pfiaaJdal  Madt  atoM^  and  tbe 

rirlrjg  ItRht  onlv  from  lan|ia  Ba 
to  a  great  butt  fct  on  end, 

Besidea  theacv  which  arc  mentioned  at  i 
dlfltaBitJbnBior  anciaBt  Uiadeo 
fuina  to  ba  notloed.  Hie  Ayeen  Akbety  rdatet,  that 
near  to  .Tii^-;jcrii.-utt  i-  ilio  tfwj  K'  of  (he  Sun,  in  con- 
atnicttng  which  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Oriasa  was,  fbr 


the  whole  la  IM  en  bits  blgh,  and  19  coWta  thick  {  that 
there  are  three  entrances ;  at  the  eaatem  gala  are  tvo 
ek'phantti,  each  with  a  m.in  on  its  trunk;  an  the  weal 
arc  two  figures  at  faoncmcn  compteteljr  armed  j  and  om 
the  norfbciu  |Bta  are  two  tlgcfa  riMag  vpea  two  deaA 
doph-int*.  In  front  of  the  jra'c  If  a  pillar  of  Mark  stnne, 
OfanoetagnnalflNrm,  McubiUhigh.  After  ascending  nine 
MgbtaaC  itoga,  tbtra  to  an  axtamlvo  enclosure,  vi  th  a  laige 
eqpol^  ffwiitniflaa  of  atane^  and 
tan.  Bataf  tMa^ikaMrt  temfK»ai 
In  Ite  Ayaan  Alter,  not  a  vartigi  fi  I 


ehiefly  aa  It  regards  its  dtiei*  and  palaces ;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  some  other  teau^iea, 
the  Persian  mythology  did  not  admit  of  sacred  ediflcoa 
or  Babylon,  the  tempie  of  BeUu,  Ninereh,  Suae,  and 


Histnry  of  the  A)ii}'Ttnne,  Persians,  and  Medcs,  and  in 
tha  aoeompaoying  Notes.  Tbe  deacriptioo  of  the  ruins 
of  PcaHpaB^  given  in  the  aeooad  Toitone  of  the  Ancient 
HUtory,  p.  136— 145,  JVofe,  rendcra  any  invcatigatloa  af 

PenLan  architecture  unnecessary  In  this  place. 


Tbeaa  tbxaa  ouualrHi  Egpt, 

most  ancii  nt  ^'atc  of  architecture.   The  countries  to  the 
north  and  west  furnish  few  si>crimcm  of  aaciaot  ait, 
CMna  scarcely  |xiaseaacs  an  edifice  bl  whMl  IpaBt 
dM^  or  actantillc  akfll  ladi^toyed..^ 

a  Vayw tilt  SowMn^ toBL L » m« Md lUibett. 
mm  India. 
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other  arts  to  its  aid. 


OF  ARCHITECTURE. 
At  last  came  ponp^  gran-  i  almoat  all  the  sdenees. 


occasious,  but  soon  strangely  almsfd  by  luxury. 

T)ie  holy  ncripture '  speaks  of  a  city  built  by 
Caiii,  at  t«r  (jod  bad  cursed  him  for  A*  murder 
•rUsMlMr  AM;  wU«litotfa«MMcation 
of  etiifici  s  In  history.  From  thence  we  Ir'.irii 
the  time  and  place  ia  which  architeeture  had  its 
origin.  The  descendanta  of  Cain,  to  whom  the 
Mme  acrlpture  ascribes  the  inTentioa  of  almost 
all  th«  art*,  carried  this,  no  doubt,  to  a  consid- 
erable height  of  perfection.  Aud  it  is  certain* 
that  after  the  deluge,  men,  before  they  separated 
from  each  other,  and  dispersed  themselves  into 
the  (liffrrent  regions  of  the  world,  ri'solved  to 
•ignalizc  themselves  by  a  superb  building,  which 
again  drew  down  tlie  wraih  of  God  upon  than. 
Asia,  thi  rcf»)ris  wan  the  craddle  of  architecture, 
when-  it  liml  its  birth,  where  it  attained  a  prent 
degree  ot  perfection,  aud  from  whence  it  spread 
Into  tho  other  parts  of  Oo  woild.  Babylon 
aud  Nineveh,  the  largMt  aiul  most  m.i|fnificent 
cities  mentioned  ia  history,  were  bttilt  by  Hlm- 
rod,  Noah's  great  gruidson*  and  tta  most 
•Bdaal  of  ooBi|Mraff«.  I  io  not  believis  that 
t!iry  wrvi^  carried  at  first  to  tbaf  i>rurli^ous 
magnificence,  which  was  afterwards  the  aston- 
iahment  of  tha  world ;  but  oortalnly  they  were 
nfgy  gnat  and  watmmbn  from  thenceforth,  as 
the  names  •  of  several  other  cities,  built  In  the 
same  tlm»  after  the  model  of  the  onpital  testify. 

The  erection  of  the  famous  pj-ramids,  the 
lake  .Maris,  the  labyrinth,  the  considerable 
nuinb<-r  of  temples  in  Kgypt,  and  the  obelisks 
which  are  to  thte  day  the  admiration  and  oma- 
of  Rome,  diow  with  what  ardour  and 
the  Egyptlaaa  appUad  lhaBUidve»  tu 

architecture-  It  in,  however,  neither  to  Asia 
nor  Egypt  that  this  art  im  iudebied  for  that 
dtgna  of  pciAdiioiii  to  wWflh  it  aUdnedy  and 

there  ia  nnison  to  doubt,  whether  the  buildings, 
so  much  boasted  by  both,  were  as  estimable  for 
their  justness  and  regularity,  as  their  enormous 
magnilMdo;  in  which,  perhaps,  thrfr  ftiaeipal 
merit  consisted.  Thi'  desifrns,  which  we  hare 
of  the  ruins  of  Fersepolis,  prove  that  the  klng^ 
of  Pentaiy  of  wfaow  optdonea  aadant  hbtor>- 
aagraaemiidithad  butindilBmnf  artloliiu  their 
pay.  However  this  may  be,  it  appears  from 
tha  very  names  of  the  three  prineipal  orders  of 
^uuhltatiluiB)  ftat  tho  InvoBtloB,  if  not  per- 
fection of  them  Is  to  be  ascribed  to  Greece,  and 
that  it  was  she  who  prescribed  the  rules,  and 
suppiicd  the  models  of  them.  Aa  mueh  may 
be  aaM  wMi  regard  to  wM  the  oHmt  arte,  and 


Not  to  qwak  In  this 
fWhmifcttiofooary 

sect,  poets,  orntom,  ppcmetricians,  painters, 
sculptors,  architects,  and  in  gcneralt  of  tint 
pre-emloenoo  In  aB  that  rriatca  to  tf»  aadnu 
standing,  wUth  Cbweoe  attained :  whither  we 
must  still  go  as  to  the  "rhool  of  ftod  tOBtO  itt 
every  kim^  if  we  desire  to  exoeL 

It  is  a  miiftrtaiia  that  Omto  Ii  notUaff 
written  by  the  Greeks  upon  architecture  now 
extant.  '  i'he  only  books  we  have  of  theirs 
upon  this  subject,  are  the  structures  of  thus* 

universally  acknowledged,  has  for  almost  two 
thousand  years  been  the  admiration  of  ail  good 
judges:  works  infinitely  superior  to  all  tho 
precopti  tbay  oonld  hare  left  oa;  paaades  in  aB 
things  being  infinitely  preferable  to  theory.  * 
For  want  of  Greeks,  Vltruvius,  a  Latin  author, 
will  come  in  to  my  assi.itance.  His  being  arrfa- 
itect  to  Julius  and  Augustas  Cmar  (Car  aooord> 
lug  to  the  most  received  opinion  be  lived  ia 
their  times)  gives  good  reason  to  presume  upon 
the  excellence  of  his  work,  and  the  merit  of  the 
autliary  and  (ha  eritlos  accordingly  phwe  him  In 
the  first  claiiH  of  the  great  gcniiises  of  antiquity. 
To  this  first  claim  on  our  confidence,  may  be 
addad  tto  eliaraotcr  of  the  age  in  which  be  livedo 
wiMn  good  taste  prerafled  universally,  aad  Hm 

emperor  Augustus  piqued  himself  npnn  ;idnm- 
ing  Rome  with  buildings  equal  to  the  grandeur 
and  majeitty  of  the  empire;  which  made  Ilia 
say,  that  he  found  the  city  of  hricfc,  but  left  it 
almost  entirely  of  marble.  *  I  had  grrat  <v 
casion  for  so  excellent  a  guide  aa  Vltruvius,  in  a 
subject  entirdy  new  to  me,  I  shall  make  great 
use  of  the  notes  Mr.  Perrault  has  wniMired  ta 
his  trauidation  of  this  author,  as  well  as  of 
Mr.  Chamlnai's  n^ections  in  his  work  entitle*^ 
Andent  and  Modern  Areliltwliire  Comparrd; 
which  I  know  is  in  high  esteem  with  tho 
j'jdijos  ;  and  thow  of  I\Ir.  IVlibian.  in  hi-,  book, 
called,  Ot  the  Principles  of  Architecture,  9k. 


3  Almost  all  the  workj  of  the  uncioDts  oo  the  site  tf 
detigo,  wbkh  wav  tmmin^r  to  then,  am  Isst  la  so.  k 
nisy  be  nanarked,  m  a  IniUnf  OMM  Of  tM^tfMI  the 
Gredt  aad  Italian  monks  of  the  9th,  10th.  .in,1  nth 
centuhc*,  (to  whom  wc  owe  tbc  pris*ervaUoQ  oi  Uie 
cUaaiof)  lieiug  incumpctcnt  to  (he  imitatMn  of  the  levenl 
suihslllshmmti  with  whteh  Umv  feoad  am  the 
sobleiter  Um  IMS  fkoeHBMsr  eteeUeM,  IsU  then  Mide 

In  detpair;  and,  by  this  ncglwt,  tlay  liavc  in-ritbcd. 
Vltruvius  w  {MTiiMnred  to  oa  at  Um  cxpsMa  of  the  1 


I  OsB.  ir.  17. 

t  Bre^  tbc  kng  cHy.  Rehobot,  the  brood  city.  Be- 
Mo.theiMtdtr.  AeendkigiatbeBrtntr,Om.x. 

U.UL 


4  In  onuUbus  fert  adaos  Talent 


5  T^r'nm,  jirque  pro  in.ij 
inuiiilutioiiibuii  Incvodiuquc 
Jure  ait  glociatm, 


imperii  oraatam,  ct 
Ut 
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OF  ARCHITECTURE. 


Th«  ancieuU,  bad,  as  well  m  we,  three  mtU 
«r  arciateciam;  iSbm  dMi,  At  waUmrf,  Mi  lh» 

SaraL  The  first  lays  downi  rules  for  all  public 
uaA  prirate  buUdings  for  the  lute  of  citizeuii  in 
I  of  peace.  Tha  seoood  treats  of  the  fortifi- 
of  ptooM,  and  erery  thing  of  that  Idnd 
irlatinj^  to  %var;  and  thr  third  the  building  of 
ahipa,  and  whatever  is  consequeotial  of,  or  re- 
I  ahall  apeak  bcro  only  of  IIm 
to  say  somethiof  elaewhara  of 
ihfi  tvro  others;  and  shall  b^n  by  giring  a 
geocral  idea  of  the  aerenl  ordm  of  bsUdfag. 

SECT,  II. 

O/ tAeiiree orders <ff  Architecture Creeke,* 

to 


The  occastoa  there  was  ibr  crectiiif  different 
of  ImHiHiUft  modi)  igthtt  doo  ort^hliah 


differmt  proportiouit,  iu  order  to  hare  such  as 
won  piopw  Ibr  of«7  kM  of  olraetuoi  MMord. 

iog  to  the  magnitude,  Btrrngth,  splendour  and 
beauty,  they  were  directed  to  give  tbem :  and 
from  these  different  proportions  they  composed 
different  Ofdtn. 

Order,  as  n  tfrm  of  architect t'fc,  si^nififs  the 
different  omameuta,  measures,  and  proportions 

adsrn  great  boildhigs.  There  are  three  ordero 
of  the  architecture  of  the  Greoki :  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  and  Corinthian.  Tliey  may  with  reason 
odbdOooaynoio  pcrfteiiott  of  tho  ordef% 
00  thoj  ooslain  not  only  all  that  is  fin%  ¥at  all 
that  is  nerossarj'  in  the  art ;  there  helui;  oijy 
three  ways  of  building,  the  solid,  the  middle, 
and  ttio  doHc >to,  which  are  aP  perfectly  OMCOtod 
in  these  three  orders.  To  the-to,  the  Lntina 
have  added  two  othri-s,  tho  Tu«>.i-an  and  Com- 
posite orders,  which  arc  far  below  the  former  in 


•  Hie  Hale  of  afdiHeetino  lb  Oreeee  !n  the  earVer 

age*  of  its  l.i:-tory  \»  very  cjlwcurd^  :iu  n'.iMin  li  l^)  itif 
ancient*.  It  u  remarkable,  that  the  Urccki,  irbo  carried 
the  practiee  of  many  ana  and  seleaees  to  a  degree  of 
woiitJrrftil  perfection,  should  harctxcen  *o  little  idlritoui 
to  examino  the  causes  of  tbctr  rice  amongst  them,  or  to 
trace  their  progrcks.  Contented  with  (9>e  idle  fablut 
banded  down  ttoa  mAj  thnei,  and  repeated  with  ad- 
dltfaNM  and  endMlHdnneafs  aeqnlred  fhm  the  imagina- 
tion  or  gamjlity  oT  tuccccding  narrators,  Ilieir  real 
knowledge  of  tlie  origin  of  thoce  otdecla  which  excited 
tteir  pride  and  aduriiatka,  appeal*  to  have  been  va^uc 
and  iiTviatisfactory.  Eych  their  national  history  itwlf,  in 
it»  early  agci,  if  wc  cxcq't,  {•trhap»,  the  fint  Ixwit  of 
Tbucydides,  rtcetred  no  illustration  from  tho  excrtiom 
of  ratkoal  arttidan  and  phllosephieai  inquiry. 

Ttmogboot  tho  whole  of  what  hare  bem  eaOcd  the 
heroic  a{;fi  of  On  fee,  architecture  wa.*  imperfectly  prac- 
CiMd,  and  did  not  rise  to  any  dignity  as  a  fioc  art  In 
Ao  OHly  atMgM  of  cMUntka,  the  mabi  otfact  of  an 

aMembled  population  would  naturally  be  security ;  and 
ftom  the  lawless  cuudjticm  of  society,  during  this  period 
of  Grecian  history,  it  appears  to  have  been  necessary 
ftw  the  tnhabitantt  to  build  tbeir  towns  In  lUnatiena  dif. 
flndt  ef  aeeesi,  and  at  sobm  diataneo  fhnn  the  sea,  in 
order  to  .iroid  the  plratkal  expeditions  10  natural  at  all 
timet  to  the  maritime  population  of  this  part  of  the 
INiM.  Plor  the  attainment  of  the  requisite  aecurity, 
they  constructed  nond  thrir  fHtmsas  gigantic  and  pon. 
derous  wans,  the  rsnulns  of  atvcnl  ef  which  are  cer. 
ta<rdy  the  flnit  specimens  of  building  extant  in  that 
coootry.  Of  thew,  the  waQi  of  Tirjms  arc  the  most 
oaflHit,  and  psiieps  the  9Mwt  edebrated  Buuiei  givea 
to  thr  town  the  rh.irarf eristic  epithet  of  rtix''c'«,  •  a 
dear  proof  that  the  walli  were  calculated  to  excite  ad- 
In  his  time  as  well  as  in  our  owa  It  is  difficult 
I  thepiedie  date  of  tb^  erection ;  but  they 
OM  Mid  to  have  been  the  woik  of  Lycians,  under  the 
ef  Preetus,  t!>e  brother  of  Acrisiun.  -f  This 
I  emy  us  five  or  aia  generations  higher  than 
m  flf  tiio  ThlMi  war.  lo  altar  Hmm,  Aom  their 

■  auth. 
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CBtte  tnfmmatiaa  rmpcc^ing  them,  they  were  generally 
rofisid  ritl  a,  linviiig  i-<  !  n  raited  by  the  Cyclop*.  Thejr 
are  about  a  quarter  of  a  mils  In  circuit,  and  cmtHrace  a 
italBginNiiid  ef  tncoostderahie  els»Btleo,     alsrt  hi  tho 

plain  of  Argoa.  They  have  MT>.irate  entrnnrefi  ;  ,nnd 
leading  from  one  of  lhc«c  Jnay  he  seen  a  covered  gallcrjr 
or  pauagc  formed  io  the  tbickocss  ol  the  wall,  the  couxM 
of  wliich  it  follows  to  soDie  extent  i  the  raof  cocNtrucied  ef 
laqo  afeonea  iadtoed  toward!  each  other,  sad  tembig  SB 
acute  angle  by  their  Junction. 

In  the  vicinage  of  Tlryns.  nearly  cocral  with  it,  but 
far  iwpaadhig  it  to  extent,  ai*  tho  nnilns  of  Ufomm. 

This  dtjfWO  distinguished  during  the  heroic,  reir.iined 
during  the  flourishing  age*  of  Greciaji  lu*tory  in  a  tuic 
of  rum  and  dc-»olation.  'i'radition  mentions  Perseus  as 
its  founder  i  but  the  execution  of  Ita  waOa,  lUie  thoes  ef 
Ita  neiglibear4own,  h  Mftned  to  tho  bandi  ef  tfaeCy. 
r!op«  Tlte  pre*'nt  mnditiim  of  ^lyocasi  appears  to  be 
very  much  that  iu  which  it  was  seen  Iqr  Fausanias,  and 
eren  bj  Thucydidcs,  five  hoodnd  yowa  badwe.  The 
former  says,  that,  in  his  tiae^  8BB0ng  the  ruina  of  the 
walls,  a  gate  remained,  over  which  was  the  reprcacntation 
of  two  lions.  »  'I  Ink  gate,  which  seems  to  iiave  bet  n  tliL< 
principal  entrance  to  the  dty,  doea  net  atand  even  with 
the  ooone  of  the  waDa,  bat  la  phned  oonaidccably  wtthhi 
the  line  described  by  their  genernl  cirLuit.  The  .ni>- 
proach,  therefore,  is  for  some  (Kict^  by  a  tort  of  paMage 
between  the  walls,  and  scarcely  of  a  greater  width  than 
the  gate  bj  which  It  U  temdneted.  Oeflnce  waa  the 
oMortMf  eeotrlvance,  by  whidi  Ibw  pnaeas «braat 
could  reach  the  cntranre  at  the  same  time,  ami  in  the 
attempt  must  ncccs«anly  have  (x?cn  isxpoaed  to  destruc- 
tion ftom  the  weapons  of  the  inhataitantt  rtslhioeJ  on  tli^ 
ramparts  of  each  wall  which  formed  the  arcnue.  By  Uic 
aociimubtion  of  earth,  this  gate  is  buried  neaxly  up  to 
tile  top,  where  it  to  not  more  than  alght  feet  wide,  yet 
the  lintel  la  one  matalve  Stone  twelve  tetia  length.  The 
jaraba,  whieb  probably  egoriat  only  of  ringW  aleoes,  aw 
inclined  towards  each  other,  the  width  of  the  opening 
being  gradiully  diminished  iVom  the  l>ottom,  a  con. 
trivancc  by  which  the  wiiole  building  is  ai^rcntly 
strengthened,  and  which  aingulvly  coincides  with  the 
manner  of  Egyptian  buUding.  The  walk  thcmselvaa 
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loa  OF  AacurrscT&BS. 

l^Hie  Done  Ofdtr.  I  aldMt «»  of  ttii  art,  tod      kMMnr  1» 


The  Doric  ord*T  may  bp  snld  to  have  bf^ 
Ute  first  regular  idtfl  ot  architiTturc,  and  aa  the 


tisre  in  their  coiutrurtion  more  of  care  and  art,  and  ex- 
hibit thp  marlu  of  a  period  comewhat  later  than  of 
Tiryni :  for,  although  the  polygonal  Uoclu  are  ncaity  oT 
the  Mine  dinieniicna,  they  arc  fitted  together  with  great 
exactness,  and  lia»c  Im-h  to  .'haiicd  m  jmrt,  to  enaure 
t  degietof  ngularitiy ;  wberoai,  the  walU  of  DMjm 
orrada  khhmi  of  rodt  piM  on  MdiotfMrtflM 

Infcrsticrs  of  whirli  .irc  filled  up  witli  rmnll  stonci,  and 
itted  together  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  builder,  without 


Ibeiaw. 

In  vsrioui  parts  of  Orecoc,  th«fc  an 
which,  from  a  rf*i'ii>blancc  in  thi  r  comtruction,  and, 
in  ioin«  ioilancei»  eren  in  their  magnitude^  to  tboto  d 
Tttfrn  and  Mjemm,  turn  aoqalred  Ibt  appePattoo  of 

Ci/ctiypi't't.  In  ron^HrTinp;  thrm,  hrrwrvrr,  a?  nmonp  ihv 
Iir»t  attempts  of  Orccion  art,  totae  caution  u  requisite ; 
Ant  Ihow  ebaractertftks  wMah  at  AIImh  Hid  AilH  nay 
properly  be  viewed  aa  tte  aaqucttionaUe  aiarkt  of  the 
mmt  andent  ttawt,  do  net  ntemarllT  load  to  t  IhalUr 
ccntluMoii,  when  found  in  Mar-cdonu  anJ  Fpinu.  Pcr- 
hapt  the  bett  criteitoa  of  antiquity  u  aflbrded  by  their 


be  iurtifled  in  ininKrimlnately  rpfrrrin;*  monuments  to 
Ibcw  remote  nge*  soMy  from  the  .iiiiwtrancc  of  a  rude- 
•Mi  and  pecuIiaritT  ^  rli  may  h.ivc  aritCT  fmm  Ignor. 
anre,  or  eren  ttom  the  aflbctaliMi  of  an  aiehai.m  not 
onArquently  to  be  met  with,  tndecd  It  1i  mtftifcst,  that, 
an  this  it  the  reodirtt  and  ■^Imi  t.  st  mode  of  builJinp,  a* 
IHMtlMd  In  an  oooottlct  and  in  all  age*,  it  can  only  be 
bi  uiumiuBnciB  of  their      dhncniiMM,  that 

tiTTiftit-  havr  TfTcirrr!  the  ari^toH.itimi  of  Cy^fnjian  ;  which 
terra,  therefore,  when  properly  explainpd,  will  only  sig- 
rtiy  anMleetttre  of  an  Indefinite  antiquity,  of  nide  work, 
manahip,  and  of  which  the  dimemloM  are  nich  as  almoat 
to  appear  to  be  the  effbct  of  pretematural  force.  It  would 
be  an  unprofltabte  task  to  ln<|uir(  ir.ti.  the  hi»lory  of 
thaw  Mniloai  builden  from  whom  this  title  ha*  been 
talked.  1%ai«fallteoiiM  net  fUlto  prove  In  the 
degrrN-  rr>ntr3)!tctnry  and  tmcertain ;  as  the  f"rr.  k<,  with 
their  luual  ncgli^mcc  and  ftu:Uity  of  belief,  hare  gIveB 
Ow  «nc  terra  to  all  ttructurca  of  a  tfanllnr  teeriptloo, 
.  withoiit  any  refcn-r»cc  to  their  real  authors,  age,  or  origin. 
The  term  brtnR  thn«  rague  in  iti  apjilication,  it  is  of  the 
Ip?*  consorjtu  rii  <■  \v)ii>th.  r  \rr' trace  tJic  supposed  inventors 
of  the  atyle  to  Lyda,  to  Sicily,  or  to  Crete  j  or 
dNm  at  a  poftlab  effha  FrtMgia  race,  the  anctt  tai. 

hiiMtants  i  f  <'rro-c;  for,  in  truth,  all  these  tribcj,  at 
well  as  many  otlun,  in  tlio  early  periods  of  their  bistory« 
■lay  with  equal  propriety  lay  claiot  In  tba 
tfwnetct  bi  their  aichtleeliinl  imkik 

noilVM  dT  AAtiee  and  aeeuiltf,  which,  during 

llic  iiti^ittled  and  t'.irljulcnt  condition  of  fJrcfcc  :a  the 
flrM  dawning  of  Us  driiixation,  prompted  the  siimU  ia- 
dtpwdant  ftalai  le  atnstglhm  tte  walk  ef  thdr  dttat 
with  *\ich  5ncrr<l;blc  labour,  seem  very  Rencrally  to  have 
influenced  thcs4>  communities,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
more  poweriiil  individuals,  in  the  measures  adapted  tat 
lh«  piewnratioa  of  their  wealth  and  valuable  possessions. 
^PrFMuriet  were  common  In  Greece  at  a  very  remote 
peri(Kt.  Minyas,  who  rukil  the  Drtutlan  Orchomenos, 
eonsiderably  before  the  era  of  the  Trqiaa  war,  ia  wkl  to 
aw  fba  AM  vbocnetadaliiiiMlagftirthi*  pur. 
»:a  Md  Um  oomacwrttai  aT  piadaoi  aflMMi  to 


Tbe 

antiqtiity  of  Its  oripin  5^  nlmo«t  Immnnorlal  : 
\'itruvius  '  however  a«<rrib«a  it  with  probability 
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Hi 


Ap<^1to  at  Delphi  is  roF^'al  with  the  fMt  notiCM  of  Ore> 
cUn  history.   The  treasury  of  the  Corinthians  was  balR 
by  CypariM.  the  ftUbcr  of  Pcriardi  r.  about  rxo*i  B  ( 
af  Atreof  and  hia  tuailft  anntlaaiid  by 
aalittng  at  Mycaav  in  Uatto^li  Ml 

and  f.>rni>  i  in"  oi'the  tn('^t  ititrrosttng  monuments  of  the 
heroic  age*  of  (irc«cc   It  is  a  buiUling  of  a  conical  shape, 
ai^  won  wwrni'j  WIMkkt§,  In  the  form  of  a  paraboloid, 
about  SO  Itoet  In  dlaneter,  and  rather  more  in  hei^t  -, 
af  ndiieh  H  te  eompoMd  are  of  ^-nt  maKni. 
tudat  ftat  In  particular,  which  oorcrs  tbe  etitranoc,  ia  of 
diaMitiana  Thqr  aia  plaeod  on  hociaoatal 
laycTB,  mA  gradoally  pnlMtlat  avtr  lha  allMr  tmlB 
t))  >  n  ift  at  the  trip:  the  whole,  thcrrftire,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  pointed  dome,  but  the  mode  ai  which  it 
is  ooMlraetad  denotes  aa  Mika  IfMMMa  af  Mm  prto. 
ciple  of  the  arch.  That  tbe  Interior  Miithee  wm  •aaawty 
covered  with  plates  of  braM,  we  liavc  good  reaaon  to 
suppose,  fijr  large  nails  of  the  iomo  meul,  by  which  they 
were  anciently  fkstencd,  still  adhere  to  the  stuoas  in  diC> 
parts  oTAabidldlBg.  TbawMa  of  tUi  rfi«aiv 
edifice  w  rovcroi  ^^  ith  earth,  and  presents  in  its  outward 
form  the  n^emblaucc  of  a  mound  or  tumulus.   This  cir- 
cumstance ba-s  BO  doubt,  suggested  the  appcUatkn  of 
tht  tomb  <^  Atamemmm^  which  it  usually  bean,  and 
which  is  also  mentioned  by  Pautanlas  \  but  faidependently 
of  his  dc«eri|ition  of  the  subterranean  treasury,  which 
•ufficiaatij  points  out  the  destination  of  this  building^a 
the  Homeric  rites  of  sepultnre  ara  too  nw-aialily  ds^ 

t.iiled  to  rrtidcr  it  posfiblc  for  us  to  .ndmit  the  probability 
of  such  a  «u|>po«ition.  Some  additional  iUustiatioB  ia 
to  be  derived  f^om  the  few  remains  of  tfie  tMMWy  «f 
Minyas,  which  are  stlU  to  be  aeoi  at  Orchotnenus ;  and 
from  these,  as  well  as  fVnm  the  acsoount  of  Pausanlac,f 
there  in  little  duubt  that  it  van  prei.'-.>c-ly  similar  to  tiist 
of  Atreus.  Tlie  tcaticred  notices  which  w«  posMSS  of 
works  erected  throughout  Greeoe  tat  tbt  aHna  parposi^ 
eontrihute  t  -i  n  niPM-  all  doubt  as  to  the  ortgiu  of  the 
structure,  which,  by  a  ronj«xturc  equally  erroneous,  has 
bMn  ir'"l1'inii  dKiominated  tlie  UmtfU^  as  KcB  as  lha 
tomb  of  AgMBMHMa.  Homer  perhaps  alludes  to  a  build- 
ing not  very  dUNsrcnt  ftom  thcM!,  when  he  mentions  iht 
treasury  of  Priam,  into  which  the  aged  monarch  is 
to  iirarmrf,  Ibr  the  puipoee  of  selecting  tiM  precious 
JCMsfbrthannsaiBerthadead  hodjrefhb  aon; 
we  may  reasonably  Infer  that  it  wa>  n  i!ijlitcrrane.in  tsl. 
ifioe.  He  gives  it  also  the  peculiarly  characteristic  epU 
that  or  *h»fty  roofed.'  \  It  to  to  be  observed  that  the 
later  troaturies,  although  they  preserved  the  circular 
form,  were  often  built  with  porticoes  in  front  Pauaanias 
describe*  the  treasury  of  the  jitate  of  Mepara  at  Olympia, 
as  Iiating  the  war  of  Um  giants  represented  in  tiie  tjm^ 
paaun  orthepedlment^  Q  ftom  which  it  Is  wldat  that 
there  must  V:.>v><  1)een  a  portica  It  is  not  unlilccly  tliat 
the  Pantheon  at  Kome,  which  cornapoods  with  this  d^ 
scrlptioa,  may  originally  have  had  a  sladhw  deitlnetloa 

I  f  we  sc«it  In  Homer  for  those  parts  of  arrhitecturc  pra* 
perl;  denominated  ornamental,  we  shall  discover  scarcely 
any  thing  to  nniwer  this  description,  and  nothfa^ 
can  aflbrd  the  least  intiaatlaD  ef  his  haviaf 
any  hnowledge  eTOwse  anMies  nnder  whidi  the 
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•ridenlljr  wIm  gm«  lilt  name  to  the 
Di)rian«,  and  \v!io,  b<>in^  flovareign  of  Pi  li)iK>n- 
GUiaed  »  magnificoit  temple  to  be  «er«cted 


or  ABCHITSOTUIUI,  \f3§ 
iadMcilyor  Aisieto  tiiegMkdewJuuaw  T 


iurfarc.  •  Thr  Hiint}  sri<?  pr.ir  e  of  forrnt  were  aaknmm ; 
ttar,  Althoush  ihe  cti^aJacii  aiuX  UitUlingi  liiGmaelvci  an 
ktt$,  Umm  ii  wm  ladicstioo  of  mnj 


in  the  art,  r.o  atUmpt  ii  m.nk-  tft  ilc.-cribc  architectural 
tMeiitliw :  boc  to  coapenaate  far  the  dcfiect,  no  exaggam^ 

foUm  dnort,  with  ftlTCT  pnft>  and  nnt«>li  +  Th*  palace 
of  Mcnetaua  u  vcfMracnteil  in  noarly  the  Muna  geoerat 

It  was  full  of  braw 

Q« 

cf  Jui'iter  hiiMelf.t    All  tht"  -rcra^  pretty  dtsirly  to  In- 

4toaU  tba  total  daficiancy  of  wbat  caa  wkb  any  pnpriaty 

Murh  of  thi-  ilrnplicity  which  rriRTipd  In  thow  *ar!y 
buUdiocs  nvay,  i>crliaps,  iJi  sk  great  nu.a«urr,  be  ascribed 
to  tte  paocky  of  pagan  legeadi  and  Miper«titloi»  litca 
It  to  eartataH  Ifea*  the  am  ipWt  er 


i(h  ff4t*ti(li(l  im^iiiiincnti  of  art,dk1  iii>t  then  exist,  and 
u  l  aaacai  to  beiicye,  titat  in  the  Hoamtic  ag 


therrfnrr,  nf  this  stirring  toancof  (\itare  magnifloaoea, 
the  Architecture  of  the  Orecka  waa  oonfincd  to  the  erec- 
tion of  tiie  habitation*  of  tJieir  priacai,  and  the  buildlDga 

cWerr». 


■?riTf  l.uilt  round  u  court — a  jibii  iinUerijIly  aJojitrvl  in 
•Koecdlac  agat,  and  whkti  ttiU  prevaUa  in  the  came 

it  »ai  (vjmpoM^I  of  hewn  if  one,  conctructcd  with  open 
chambers,  and,  in  additiuo  to  the  parts  occupied  by  the 
llfty  apartmeBta  allotted  to  bia  mim, 
•r  HweaHt 
feM  aoMJnJMraMllMlrwlWkR 

chamber*  in  Rrneral  <'f  t]]c  HoToeric  buildingt,  with  the 
k  at  ttaa  gnat  ball  of  the  palaci^  fV*  ^  ^x'* 

•eats  and  coucHm  wtre  frrqucntly  dtittnipiiifaed  by  thi-ir 
ooatly  material*  and  beautiful  workmanship ;  ^  but  ilic 
chief  <leeaiatioB  oonriated,  probably,  lb  the  magnillcence 
eC  tbe  anaa,  and  in  the  ikMa  vmam  In  wbMi  tlNjr 
amngedl  WemareHMlaietlMttheftnier  Hie 
wa*  ^y/mtrdi  for,  in  the  ftinor;il  pjiius,  when  Ajax 
UlyflHB  gnup  each  oUmt  fiar  the  piirpoae  of  wrartlingt 

wMch  »oiHP  able  arrhitcct  had  Ho«r1y  fitted  tojfPthcr  at 
the  fummit  •  •  1  hcae  rafter*  ia  cubAequent  agea,  retained 
the  apptUatkxi  by  which  thef  M  chavactariaad  In  tb« 
nnd.ff>  TmnaorateteBltaiMmMtbi 

tiantngr  the  beanM,  ft  bat  they  are  ▼agua, 

thinp  di-  cri^itivcof  their  ((ualitv.  The  interior  p.irt  ff 
ttw  root,  it  wooid  aeoD,  wai  utuaUy  laft  open  to  tbe  top, 
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temple  wee  the  fink  Mticl  ef  tU*  «dar;  fti 

iniiUitiiui  of  which,  the  neighbouriitg  people 
huiU  eevenl  etlifni  ttaMft  f«iiM»w  «f  Him* 


ailhrd  additional  aeeertljr.  Hie  portioo  at  the  Itaactie 

form  or  exedra,  prolMhIy  mvprri!  at  the  tnji,  '  uj  c^i^Kod 
at  tha  lidjct  to  the  air,  and  to  thv  cnioynaeiit  denveU  from 
this  expowre,  are  asajr  chicHy  attributo  Hi  ei4gll»^ 
leart,  thto  to  tike  pMfeae  le  wbletk  we  tod  tt  gmt^y  ap. 
plied,  and  the  wal  (aHenal  explanation*  of  the  word 

justify  lhi»«ui^>sitinti,f  It  in  lint  o  rt.iiii  that  tl  c  author 

or  tbo  lUad  bad  any  knowledge  of  houaaa  lonaei,  hi  re« 

inp  ti.  jiK  h  hiilldinp«.  arp  of  dc  uhtful  antlqtdty  jt  and  the 
true  mcanuiR  uf  a  third,  ho*  beeo  forcibly  boot  to  tbto  ijw 
•vpntatien.  S  In  th«  Odyiaey,  heerevev,  HMiitim  efthe 
vmm  chaaban,  annnlaH/  a*  the  residence  of  women, 
fyequentif  eeniM.  In  Ifia  latter  poetn,  aiao,  column*  are 
inentioiii-d,  although  neither  the  word  Itarif,  nor  the 
tbb^  eignUled,  to  to  be  fbuad  tai  the  at  the  IMedL 
iiBMi  ill  »e  the  gmmwi  ephdew.  tte  aelertrt  ef  eWdi 

crihitnn>i  wrT»»  formed  was  WfM><!  ;  .mhI  the  .imjrury  of 
thu  (ipinton  is  confirmed  by  the  circumttancc,  thal^ 
throughout  tho  Odyoey,  they  are  nerer  ilwcillieJ  hi  de^ 
do  Oiey  Bake  part  of  any  detcriptian  of  archU 
nagnlllceiiM.  Their  height  only  1*  oocailoruilly 
anud('<t  til  Ki>iiheti  rrf  ndiii i ration  are  frcfjuently  be> 
■towwl  on  the  walk^  the  doon,  the  baami  and  paTcncnl^ 
erhlle  the  eetara  !•  BMW  hM  to  he  «eO  baBt^  writ  pel. 
iibed,  nr  aptly  proportioned. 

Whatever  be  tho  preetoe  dato  are  may  aaign  to  the  age 
of  Bmmt,  it  i*  certthdf  tobt  ftomd  *•  nearly  contem. 
penMOUi  with  the  oeemNAfle  ct  an  event  which  forms 
•  ■eit  hnpoitant  era  to  the  hMory  of  Greece.  By  the 
return  of  the  Iletmciide  to  the  Peloponncsu*,  and  the 
aimnMtHKeB  ettcodaat  eii  the  conquMt  of  the  penhMula, 
e  rtenge^efnallyeetenrfyehett  ta  Uie  aanneiw  and  tai 
the  political  condition  of  tho  inhabitant*,  was  t  d  .  t(x}. 
Bloody  wars,  and  tho  conduct  of  the  Dorian  Inradcn^ 
contributed  to  cheek  wmf  adrancea  which  had  drae^f 
hiBB  aafc  la  laftMMDt,  and  to  plunge  the  country  into 
a  iflto  ef  eeapeMttve  ignorance  and  barbarlun.  Iloa 
loi.x  these  URC*  of  darkne**  continued,  it  would  bo  diffl, 
enlt  with  any  aooaracy  to  determine  j  but,  for  aevcnl 
eHMMlw  eflw  the  teliam  ef  the  demndanto  or  Ibreulei^ 
the  hl«t<»rv  of  Orcoce  pirsent*  nenrly  a  total  Mank  I>ur. 
ioR  the  heary  presnure  of  such  cause*,  the  progrcM  of 
ornamental  archltc-cturc,  we  may  be  certain,  M  weB  as  ef 
an  thoM  arto  of  cMlinHoa  which  had  prerloudy  been 
eoMrated,  waa  entliely  aneateA  Tn  tht*  tttuation,  it  i* 
m-mifi-^t  'lut  nii  v  ii  qutry  must  bo  fruttloas,  which  has  for 
la  ohiect  to  aaceitain  in  what  manner,  and  et  what  peiioi^ 
anUMMi*  heaae  pdheaad  ef  thoae  ehandettatla 
which  subH^uently  distinguished  the  dlfllTctit  fnl i  rb  of 
buildiog.  The  remarkable  similailty  of  manner,  atoo^ 
which  prevailed  throughout  Uraeee  itt  as  naajr  iflMb 
nnden  it  difficult  to  assign  with  aaf  eaitahity  true  dataa 
to  Otc  building*  of  antiquity,  or  from  tho  peculiarity  of 
their  remains,  to  fix  the  |ieric>d  of  their  corwtruction  ;  for, 
unlike  the  gradual  prognH  of  (setbio  arehilMtuce,  in 

ef  etfli  eDn  enHNift  Avw 
«f  dw  am  of  ttw  inrib  cbt 
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OF  AftOHITBCTOBB 


I  thai  otMMratod  bytht 
cilr  «r  Olywpte  to  JiqHer,  wunmati  the  Ol- 
ympic 

The  esS6DtJal  character  and  apecidc  quality  of 


iKiilduigi  of  Greece  dutint  tbcM  agotgcDenllr  preierrad 
the  Mine  unUatmltf  cf  dMlgV^Md  ctaMi  4ii|BbI^  of 

thetcmpli  if  /  ino,  it  ArpQ«,  where  the  Doric  order  rose 
fint  to  •  marked  rmuience,  nnd  became  tbc  model  fur 
iAcCTt  edifices  sfterwards  erected  throughout 
After  It  been  oitablWMd  tbCM^itinu  cm. 
plojredhitheteBiil*  ar  Jupltar  Nhmw,  batwm  Argw 
and  Corinth;  of  Jupiter  ()lyiii:ii:5,  it  OlympU  in  tlis  , 
te  •  ■pirr'H  tnipi*  portico  io  tJt«  city  «rf  £U> ;  wKi  a]«o 

Dindymt^ne ;  at  I'!teu§(i,  io  the  great  temple  to  Cercf ;  in 
Hull  of  .\Lucrva,  at  Sunium ;  and  in  the  temple  of  Hiiw 
cnra  Parthenon ;  in  the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis,  and 
ether  public  edificea  of  graat  ma^iriidii  and  iplandoiir  at 
AUniii.  Innmy  of  thaMmditbCM 
at  the  Doric  model :  that  of  ApoUo  in  the  Ule  of  Dclo< ; 
Juno  in  Samo« ;  Jupiter,  Fanrlleniua,  JEg!in*t  and  iilcnua. 
In  SeUy ;  and  many  oChen  in  placaa  ot  intakar  note. 
Many  of  tbtitc^cdlAcca  were  of  great  roagnituda,  The 
templet  of  the  Greek*  were  uiiircrtally  of  an  oblong  fbnn  t 
in  lomc,  the  ixirtiroci  were  at  the  enJ*  only  ;  in  other*, 
Ibey  were  eKtrndwl  ^uite  round  the  cdi,  »ame  in  singie, 

othcra  were  left  partly  uncovered  j  and  lomc  of  them 
wet«  divided  bj  range*  of  pJioii  along, the  micUUc  of  the 
mB.  TIm  niiMntruetiite  wa«  pUcod  upon  a  platform 
CBHiowii  of  three  alqi^  which  aurrounded  the  whole 
effifloe,  and  iqion  wMeta  dweotaiBMWinaBiileoBdwMb 

out  ba*es.  The  iiumlicr  of  culuiutu  were  either  6  along 
the  «)d«,  and  13  along  the  (idee,  or  8  along  the  eada^  and 
17  along  the  ■idea.f  When  ftiruiedupoaa»lan>aae»l», 

and  the  ranjfcs  of  columns  »o  distinctly  insulated,  the 
Caicntul  parts  of  the  Dork  order  produced  cffbctj  uot  to  be 
exceeded  for  i.iiii(>lirity  and  nu^eity ;  even  tbc  imperfect 
ftregpacDta  dow  remain  iinfc  afpear  to  hafe  tu 
the  cxpeetattona  of  panooa  wdl  qndUM  to 
thrir  inrril*.  In  the  earlier  fpecimcnx,  the  di.imeteri  of 
the  I^^ric  (-olumui  were  very  great  in  proportioii  to  their 
height ;  that  of  the  temple  of  SUoooh  Ib  bei^ 
mOg  Ave  diamelan  hi  hai|^|  but,  bi  pnceu  of  time, 
fboe  TClattn  dinniileaa  w«re  rfoaxiged,  and  a  greater 
proportion  of  (li  llr.icy  iiitroiiuced.  The  Doric  atylewaa, 
with  very  few  excqtUoni,  the  only  one  eMphiyed  in 
Oieeee^  or  tta  Bnrapcwi  eetaalaa  in  fldlf  and  ttrir.  OBCll 
after  the  Maecdonlsn  conquest. 

I'hc  tcBJiilo  tif  A|)ol]o  Panioiiiua,  in  Ionia,  waa  txtllt 
after  the  Doric  manner ;  but  the  Ionian^  not  aatiafied 
with  the  aimpUcity  of  thia  onler»  Invented  aaoth«  ot  a 
r»«Ml  ninai  II  altar  their  own 


oii»;ht  prmn})ally  to  be  usf<i  in  rrrat  rdifir?* 
and  maguilicent  atructuree)  at  in  the  (c^^*'^ 
dtadda  and  cities,  the  onliliti  «f  tanpie^  in 


greater  In  piupurttan  to  Me  flnnelv  thin  hi  tho  Davie  t 

the  '"aintal  wa»  totally  difFVrent  in  principle,  the  cnt^ib. 
latnre  waa  alao  changed  in  Ita  membexs  and  proportion*, 

th^  oripin  of  thtt  rnhTmn  ttc  hnvr  r.n  -n*i<fart orv  ncroUSt 
Vitruriua,  and  iiollin  atter  lum,  rccl(.o»,  ibat  a>  me  iXiiio 
waa  itrong  and  maaculine,  the  loniana  modeileri  thair 
d«li«M7i  Md  thai  the  vohMaa  ««re 
ot  heir  en  each  iMe  ef  tlie  beet 
liut  it  i«  cJifficult  to  conceive  tn the  pro|)ortiunt  of  a 
Ureek  order  of  an^itectuce  could  te  taken  fhnn  the 
tkiunan  figure,  to  which  it  baa  no  rahrtlen  ornannMaBoak 
A  more  ainqile  and  natnml  liint  ^or  the  Ionic  Toluti^ 
Mcna  to  be  the  curling  ot  the  barli  of  a  rude  upright 
pott,  cru»hed  down  by  a  weight  laid  upon  it. 
The  ^IflfTf  conitnicted  after  tbc  lenls  arder  were 
leent   It  wna  tmfim*  !■  tfco 

tf'TT]-!!'  nf  Prirrh^n  it  Tros  ;  Apollo  at  MUctus;  '^linon-* 
at  Pncne  and  'I'egea  ;  and  of  Diana  at  Magnoia  ami 
Epheiua.  It  waa  likcwlae  uaed  in  the  temple  of  >f  lo 
Mtiiintha  A«npolia|inlhaa»arthe  Delphic, 
and  Aeidepkw  el  AtlMiie  j  and  bi  a  temple  of  Juno  in 
Attic'i-  TT.r  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe»uj<  i*  duMrribed  by 
KoUln  in  the  text  That  at  Magncaia  waa  eonatnidad 


HoMdattai 

dimension!  the  ^;inie  ai  for  a  double  range  of  cotumnt ; 
but,  in  order  to  aObrd  more  »pacc  in  the  [urticoc*,  he 
omitted  the  inner  range.  By  that  mean*  a  clear  (par* 
««  kA  bWMgn  the  ooiv  iMfa  and  the  nU  ef  the  «al^ 
and  bo  thmbf  wtrtlMied  vhtt  ii  adtad  tho  Itanta. 

diptero*.  Titruviua  ^leiUci  with  great  veneration  uf  the 
taleott  of  thi*  anchiteet.  The  temple  of  Minerva  Ulea 


•  See  an  cloKint  little  c«aay  by  the  r:.Trl  i  ;'  .\"x  n!e«i, 
entitled,  '*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Prinnpl.^.  of  Hr.mtYin 
Grecian  Architecture:  London,  \'^t4!,"  I^nio.  io  thii 
Werk  wc  have  been  very  con«iderably  indebted  for  ihv  lit. 
*  '  I  eonlaincd  in  the  atmve  note. — The  principal 
of  Sicily,  and  of  Magna  Urwcia,  itill  exittlng 
amy  ptObaUf  be  cliaacd  in  the  following 
arder— Syraeuaa,  "  " 


,    —  .  ,  FMtum,  SeUnua,  Segwta, 

and  Agngentum.    An  attempt  to  trace  tho  hitlnry  and 
proarcMivc  impr^ement  of  the  Rrevk  atate*  of  Sicily 
and  of  Tt:i1y,  would  be  an  inteietting  work,  and  i*  atiU 
ii  d«'siiior.itiiai  in  our  literature. 
.  tVitruv. i  Anedian^ }  muntt  Aotiq. AthM j  loidMi 


Scopax,  WM«;  of  slnfTtilir  rr»Ti«tr-jrtion.  'ITjc  pcriltyle  wtilch 
ntnouoded  the  temple  was  ot  the  Ionic  order ;  the  cell 
wa*  (Bvided  into  three  alalei^  by  two  row*  of  Dorie 
OMf  thaw  WW*  pieced  otbcc*  of  tho  CMhi. 
T%o  eetti^uyo  npen  tiie  two  pedhneiria  i^v 
by  the  hand  of  Scopa*  h  i  i  ■  li"  • 

The  artiM  of  Orcda  Proper,  petcMt tng  that,  in  the 
looie  oodat,  the  aevei*ty  of  tto  Dwie  imd  bean  dipeatai 
fktNn,  by  a  happy  efTbrt  Invented  a  third,  which  atiU  nuich 
turpasicd  tbc  louic  in  delicacy  of  proportion,  and  richnam 
of  decorationi;  thi*  waa  named  the  CariitMam  order. 
The  merit  of  thia  InvenUan  ia  aaotiied  te  ralllnierhni^ 
an  AlheniiB  enn^iliir,  wllo  Hwad  towMdi  tho  end  of  tho 

Pelopcmnceian  war,  ijiul  wtvi  'n  iiid  to  have  had  the  idea 
auggestod  to  tuni,  by  obtcxvu^i  Acantbua  iea««st  gtuwuig 
around  a  ba*ke(^  widch  bed  bean  pleoed,  with  aome  fiiv. 
ourite  trinket*,  aqwn  the  grave  of  a  jemg  CnriWliiaa 
ladyi  the  ataika  which  roeeauiong  the  loaeea  having  been 
formc<l  into  klender  voluteii  by  a  nquare  tik  which  co\cre<t 
the  baakcC  But,  with  ail  oui  admiraliun  of  Creek 
gnhHb  the  feet  nwrt  net  ho  ovarioehod.  thel  to  the 

pillari  of  »everal  of  the  templco  in  I'pper  ng>pt>  ^"htae 
*Uatli>  rcprcteot  bundle*  uf  t&nit  ot  loixu  bound  together 
in  aever;J  place*  by  fillet*,  the  capital*  are  ftmed  liy 
*evend  low*  .oCdeltgito  leave*.  Jln.|hoj||jy*nlid  rula*  cf 
Velhiiota  madDrtaa. On  capttrii  a»  ebe  ompoaed  of 


■imilar  om.inui.t.;  ,  .itiil  It  1-  l-kev.Uo  wfll  known,  thjt 
tbfl  Biraian*,  at  their  great  fiativab^  were  ia  ttie  hi^g^ 
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Ill 


wkere  ddieacy 
of  omamcats  Heem  Ini  MBsiiteBt :  wiMTCM  Um 
bold  and  gigmnkk  muiner  of  this  order  ha^  a 
wvodorfUl  happf  offeet,  and  oinrie*  a  ccrUia 

tproperlf 


H.—  The  JoMe  Ordw, 

Afttr  the  appeamnrv  of  theme  rcgvlar  build- 
■1^  and  itmom  Doric  temples,  arrhit«cture 
M  Ml  tmtm  hnlf  long  to  tbeae  tint  ewaya : 
w«nttlation  of  tbo  arifMnvhif  ffMiffi* 


1  VUruir.  mi. 

fcmied  their  public  apartment*.  It  it  thcrdbre  not  inu 
protMbte,  that  Umw  cUcunatanoH  might  wmwt  idaai 
to  CdOnaAm,  «MeIi  wrndd  M  him  toflic  raaapMlfiMi 
of  the  Corinthinn  capit.il,  which  hat,  for  tw  o  thousand 
y«u«,  been  •cknowlcdgt-d  to  be  the  grcateot  ommait  of 
thU  school  of  architecture. 

Tho  wMefcbrie  of  Iho  '•'■'-l¥mi  «dar  is  oN^OMi 
irttb  fNBC  Mkaoy  «r  tMli^  and  It  admMblT  Mtad  ftir 

highly  ornamented  cdiAcet.  I  t  i",  ,it  thii'  5.iiiir  t'linr'  ,-\  rt-- 
mArkdble  drcumstancc  in  the  hiitory  of  art  among  tbo 
Greeks,  tlmt>iiathrtr|»iijt»»tniMg«MVftWWMirfi|ilili 
AMVj  tfHyipfMr not  only  nerrr  to  hare  lout  fnyht  of  the 
M^MM Aapldtyaf  derign,  but  that  their  impxovcment* 
in  thto  respect  were  more  than  oommeasunitc  with  the 
inerMMd  doeontloas  of  their  buikHflfi.  Thus,  the  Cor. 
Inlhteoidtr.diathwuUwdltefbeiifnost  iMmcM  and 
luxuriance  f>f  nmamcnt  In  detail,  Li  e«K?ntially  the  :i  -t 
ainpte  In  it«  general  character,  and  afltidi  the  gnMest 
CaciUtice  tn  Ms  euadhM.  IhebertipMkMM  af  Itlolt 
It  of  Lystcratet,  the  Stoa,  and 
I  of  Aditaa  at  Athene ,  the  ponthcoo  of  Agrippa,  and 
ihi-  fhrrv  rnlLiir.n*  nf  the  CiTripo  Vact-ino  at  Rome.  It 
seemi  nut  to  have  been  much  employed  hi  Oiaece  beftm 

the  time  or  lha  Bom  oimtpmr;  tMT  «lw  Honaoi  cm. 
fliqrod  U  cxteaaively  In  erery  part  of  thrtr  empire ;  and 
Ik  to  aoootdingly  in  edifice*  coc>»tructed  under  their  iniik 
ance  that  the  mo<t  perfect  »rRciim  ris  irflt  — ^jt^a—^ 
Tmaflm  M^tmit  to  hare  been  the  onir  pnpertr  which 
tna  twWinl  Mate*  af  Onaaa  aaidd  agfaa  to  have  in 

oommon,  and  thh  uninn  onalM  Ihm  to  conrtni.  f  c^ii. 
Ilc«  of  great  nuK"i!iidp  and  siilew^m.  They  had  many 
of  thi*  dcM-rlptiun  built  and  inainuined  at  MwacptlMtof 
confederated  itatas,  and  even  of  all  Grecw :  such  were 
Ihoea  at  n^hl,  IMoe.  Kpheiu*,  Olympia.  F.ry\,  ^c. 
These  temples  had  tcrrUnrl-il  rm  ptnio,  .ind  ^^  ore  enriched 
by  prirate  donations.  lite  value  attached  to  woiha  oT 
this  nature^  majr  lia  Jodpad  af  ftoa  tto  «llf  af  IM^eni 
laAadqg  toiaacite  (be  temple  of  Diana  with  the  name 
«f  Alesaodertba  (9re>t,  although  thi.*  prince  ofibred  to 
pitrrhnsr  th.it  honour  hv  d«  rr.iytn^-  the  whole  expense 
*^dta|ntoa»^«jjad  tram  the  Atbcnbuw  ndecting 

■Noulva  aiUdoet  with  whtdi  ho  had  ornamented  Athcnu. 

The  dwelling  of  a  Greek  noble  usually  ^-^^ffttrd  gf  two 
court«,  and  scrcral  ranges  of  ballMigik  Tbo  portart 
bd^  if  the  name  may  ha  aOowed,  was  on  the  right  hand 
•Mm  ■Ullluuj^  ami  OpporitO  to  \i  were  the  stithies. 
rtcm  this  entrmnoe  one  cninc  \mo  the  first  or  tmaller 
aoait  Thia  bad  ataaau  on  thiae  eidrnj  Md  oB  the 


locuana  were  the  first  rirola  of  the  Doriant; 

•■*l>«y  ^  Ika  hoooar  of  the  invotitian, 
they  endeaTOOTod  to  refine  upon  the  ■irthtil! 
Counidertnir,  therefore,  tiiat  the  form  of  a  tnat», 
such  for  example  as  Herculca  was,  from  which 
the  Dorfe  critr  Bad  bam  ftnned,  waa  too 
robiuit  and  h.  avy  to  agree  with  sacred  manaion^ 
aud  the  repreoentation  of  heavenlT  things  they 
compoaed  ona  after  their  owu  manner,  and 
choae  a  mM  mtVtaain  MInte  ui«  elegant 
proportion,  which  waa  that  of  a  woman,  baring 
more  r^ard  to  the  bmuty  than  the  soUdity  of 
^^nH]^  to  wbicb  they  add«d  abimdanea  af 


mcoti  of  plUsten  which  supported  the  more  inward  parts 
of  the  ceUlnfc  A  space  being  thus  left  tetweeo  the  oaa 
and  the  other,  they  had  places  tar  the  MglBfi  «f  men 
and  maid serrants,  aodndl  as  had  the  principal  care  of 
bema.  Upon  tba  ame  floor  with  these  butraents, 
they  hnd  K-veral  n-ffiibr  apartmctitj-,  consisting  of  an 
aniichambcr,  a  cbaaber,  and  eloaetsi  and  abat«  ttm 
piauai,  rooms  aallrig  and  oUmt  *iiinM^^m  pmpoMk 
Opposite  to  the  entrance  was  a  lobby  or  vMtibuU-,  tlirough 
wbid)  lay  the  poMago  Into  the  several  rooms ;  and  through 
this,  in  front,  one  entered  a  large  passage,  which  led  Into 
the  larger  cr  principal  egBata.  Bound  thl«,0iey  had  Ibw 
|dnm,«bMi,lnlfeeaaBnBaa  if«7  of  bolidlng,  wei«  ail 
of  one  height;  but.  In  more  nuKtuficoiit  bouses,  they 
maile  that  which  Oced  the  great  cntntnce  k)Aiar,.«ad 
every  way  nobler,  than  tbo  Olfaartbraa.  A  BotdeMaa  of 
Bbodes added  this  to  the  common  method  ofbuildi.-  .c: ,  and 
R  was  thence  called  the  RAottian  manner.  In  this  mor» 
nnltlc  pnrt  nt  the  building  were  the  apartments  of  fh* 
fiBBily.  Tbew  war*  adonrnd  with  lolqr  «disrias,  and 

tbar'VCM  olM  the  men's 


ap.-»rtmpnt.«  ;  for,  in  rv.dc  tim.s,  tlu'  fSruk.,  Icxtgcd  Lhoir 
wives  and  fiin.ilc  relations  in  the  be»t  rooms  of  the  first 
court,  where  they  had  also  their  separate  and  detadMI 
Pb»c^  ThO  two  ildca  of  thto  larger  court  were  kept  fbc 
tin  IHqdlM  oTvMMr.  The  master  of  the  house  is 
said  to  have  entertained  his  guests  the  first  day  in  his  own 
apartmenUj  but  aOar  this,  how  kmg  «oem  Ihif  ataldL 
they  Hvad  «itb««  rabiint  bi  ono  of  tbow  wptrato 

piazzas,  and  Joined  the  family  only  when  thr>  (l,,,.e. 
Thus  was  the  upper  end  and  two  sides  of  tlie  great  court 
diitprxted  of ;  and  its  tower  Old,  being  tba  nono  nn|t  of 
fanUdirv  that  was  tba  nwa  cndaf  the  first  eooi^  kdl 
lha  laiy  of  tbo  booK  and  bar  ftande  IHends. 

The  Greeks  apt>car  to  have  made  the  greatest  prognm^ 
and  constructed  the  most  magnificent  of  thoir  '^Anti 
during  a  period  of  thne  commcndn«wi(b  the  age  pfflttlon 
and  Pythagoras,  and  endlnp  with  th^t  of  Perlt-les.  U  \»^ 
rtWttt  9Q0  years.  The  Gieelc  arclutecture  prevailed  m 
the  countries  where  that  people  extended  theto  ItiTunm 
along  tho  €OUt  or  Asia.  Alesaadea  and  his  succesaon 
inbodtaead  It  into  Cgypt.  and  probahiy  in  the  cities  he 
built  on  h:-i  rnitc  to  India  To  the  wi-^tw.inl,  it  spread 
as  far  as  Sicily,  Italy,  uad  the  south  of  France.  After 
the  time  of  Alexander,  dho  Orach  nannan  warn  Umdei 
•ith  thorn  of  Asii.  Thn  <iiib!ime  <iiirit  of  independence 
Vblcbbad  hitherto  exalted  ihftr  cliaractcTS,«ndrcndared 
thetr.  c.2|.aLlL'  of  uupuralleled  cntertions,  if  not  qidio mbb 
dued,  became  daapiy  aanfmabiatadi  mid  although  t her 

nf  oonttnaad  to  ba  tba  lartmclon  of  tiMir  Roman  con. 
•lueror.*,  it  is  from  this  era  that  the  decl 

Greek  architecture  may  be  ^uteri,— jfil 
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jknilt  by  the  people  of  Ionia,  the  most  memor- 
•%]•»  thMtgh  dw  aiMl  todcnl^  b  fM  Amotu 
temple  of  DiaB»«t  Bjlwwij  wWA  I  shaU 
■ooa  speak. 

III.— OwMIn  Onbr. 

Tha  Corinthian  order,  which  ia  the  higheiit 
^mna  af  pcffaotlni  srchllMCim  vfw  sHalnadf 

waa  inventMl  at  Corinlih.  Though  iti  antiquity 
!»e  not  exactly  known,  nor  the  precifie  time  in 
which  Callimachus  lived,  to  wliom  Vitruviun 
ghraa  tha  whale  ^arj  «f  It^  we  OMy  judfc^  hvm~ 
•ftr»  hum  the  nobleneee  of  its  mrnaments,  that 
!t  was  Invented  during  the  magnificence  and 
splendour  of  Corinth,  and  soon  after  the  Ionic, 
whidi  It  mudi  reaemUca,  aseapt  only  In  the 
fiipital  or  chapitiT.  A  kind  of  rhnnre  ifivo 
birth  to  it.  Callimachus  having  seen,  as  he 
paaed by* tomb,  ahaaket,  which  had  bacD  aet 
upon  a  plant  of  Acanthus  or  haarsfoot,  was 
struck  with  the  accidental  S3rmmctrr  and  happy 
effect  produced  by  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  grow, 
fof  fhroagh  and  cndreUnf  the  basheC;  and 
though  the  basket  with  tlie  Acanthus  had  no 
natural  relation  to  tht>  capital  of  a  column  and 
a  massy  building,  he  imitated  the  manner  of  it 
in  the  otdtrnms  be  afterwards  made  at  Corhttli, 
establishinjT  and  regulating  by  this  model  the 
proportions,  and  ornaments  of  the  Corinthian 
mdcr.  * 

Thia  Calliauhna  waa  called  by  the  Ath». 

nians,  *«T«Tix»»r.  expert  anrl  ncellent  in  art, 
from  his  delica^  and  address  in  cutting  marble : 
and  neoording  to  Pliny  and  RuiMnhHi,*  he  was 
also  called  s««<**nx>«;.  Ijecause  he  was  never 
contented  with  himsi-ir,  nnd  wai  always  re- 
touching ius  works,  with  which  he  was  never 
entirsly  Mtitddi:  loll  of  onperlor  fdaa  of  «te 
heautiful  and  the  pmnfi,  hr  never  found  tlie  ex- 
cention  sufficiently  equal  to  them;  iemper  cal- 
wwafafw  ndf  nac  fintm  falcM  dUigtntia,  says 
Fliny. 

IV.— 19«  TWoa  Onfar. 

TTjc  Tuscan  order,  accord  imj  to  the  general 
opituon,  had  its  origin  in  Tuscanjr,  of  which  it 
fetaieathe  Mue.  Of  all  the  erden  ft  la  the 
most  flimpK  and  has  the  fewest  omamenta.  It 
n  even  so  gross,  that  it  in  seldom  used  except  for 
some  rustic  building,  wherein  there  is  occasion 
•olyftraainfle  Older,  or  otbeatftraaaw  great 
edifirc.  M  an  amphHhwitti^  or  other  worln  of 
tlM  like  lund. 
Ia  Ifr.  Ghamhrai's  judgment  the  Tuscan 


1  Vttr.  1.  iv.  c-  !. 
t  Vlhi,  L  miv.  6  a  Psuttn.LLp.4a 


column,  with::ut  any  architrave,  is  the  only  one 
that  deMTvci  to  ha  mid;  «nd  to  maiiw  Ma 

opinion  of  this  order,  be  cites  an  example  of  Ir 
irom  Tnyian's  pillar,  one  of  the  moat  superb 
rpmalwi  nf  ReiMn  vu^ipliMBM  Mar  hi  being, 
and  which  has  mere  immortalized  that  em- 
peror, than  all  the  pens  of  historians  could 
have  done.  Tills  mausoigam,  if  it  may  be  called 
ao^  waa  erected  to  him  by  the  senate  and  people 
of  Rome,  In  aclcnowtedgmant  of  the  great  ser> 
vices  he  bad  done  his  country.  An<l  that  the 
memory  of  them  might  subsist  througfaout  all 
agaa^  aiid  endnra  aa        aa  tha  amplBi^  Ai^ 

causcil  them  to  be  enr^raven  in  marble,  and  in 
the  richest  style  ttuit  ever  was  conceived.  Ardu- 
tcetnra  waa  the  wiHr>  of  tiib  ingenioas  kind  of 
history :  and  iMCMse  she  was  to  rectnd  a  Roaami, 
»ihe  flid  not  make  tisp  of  the  Greek  orrfcm,  thntiijh 
incomparably  more  perfect,  and  more  used  even 
In  Itafytbanthetwootlieriofihefrowngrawdl; 
lest  the  glory  of  that  admirable  monument 
should  in  some  measure  be  divided,  an<!  to  ahuw 
at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  nothing  so  simple 
to  wfaldt  art  cannot  add  par Ihatiaa.  Sha  ahem 
therefore  the  column  of  the  Tuscan  order,  whlrh 
till  tlicn  iind  been  only  used  in  gross  and  rustic 
things,  and  made  that  rude  mass  bring  forth  the 
choiesat  and  mat  naUa  amtarpiaat  of  art  in 

the  world,  which  time  has  spared  and  preserved 
entire  down  to  us,  amidat  tlie  infinity  of  mins 
wltii  which  Rome  idmuids.  And  indeitf  It  fa  s 
kind  of  %vuii(ler  to  see  that  the  Coliseum,  the 
thcntre  of  I\Iarcel]ii»,  the  ijreat  CircuiM»,  the 
baths  of  Diodcnian,  Caracalla,  and  AntODin«% 
the  aopeih  mala  af  Adrian  burying  plne%  tha 
Septizonum  of  Severus,  the  Mausoimm  of 
Augustus,  and  so  many  other  structures,  vrhich 
seemed  to  be  built  fur  eternity,  are  now  m>  de- 
IhcadaiidnifaMn^thnt  their  eelgiaal  tea  can 

scarce  be  discerned,  whilst  Trnjnn's  pillar,  af 
which  the  structure  seemed  tisr  iem  ilnraM^, 
•tin  anbalsta  entire  In  all  ita  parte. 

v.— TA<  CotnpotiU  Order, 

The  eompoeite  order  waa  added  to  the  othcra 

by  the  Romans.  It  p.irticipates  and  is  composed 
of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  wluch  occasioned 
Hi  being  called  the  Compeetee:  b«t  it  has  still 
more  omamenta  dMnAeOertadriui.  VHruHua, 
the  father  of  the  architects,  v>ys  nothing  of  it. 
Air.  Ciuunbrai  objects  strongly  against  the  ind 
tnMa  of  tha-flMdmi  rampaaltiwi,  who,  amidst 
so  many  examples  of  tlie  incomparable  arrlii- 
tecture  of  the  Greek«,  whirh  nlone  merits  that 
ntune,  abandoning  the  guidance  of  those  great 
maitera,  take  a  quite  Cerent  nHita,aad  blindly 
give  into  that  bad  taste  of  art,  which  haa  If 
their  means  crept  into  tha  erdenuMkr  tha  anw 
of  Composite. 
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TfclwIilAfa  fuiMln  ttmm  0>  mdtmt  pro- 
yirtkm*,  and  is  loaded  with  chhiierieal  orna- 

m^nt",  }n  calli*d  the  (Jothic  arphit«*<;ture,  and 
was  bruugbt  by  Che  Uoths  from  the  north. 
TluM  Mw  two  spw^M  of  Gotiilo  BraUtootofs  $ 

the  onr  ancient,  the  other  modrrn.  The  ancient 
i«  UuU  which  the  Goths  brought  from  tb»  north 
iM  Hm  ffiUh  ecntmy.  The  cMeoolnfiClii  Hm 
— olont  G«ddc  manner  were  maisy,  hoKvy*  and 

gjnvi.  The  works  of  the  modern  Cotlilc  ?rtyle 
were  more  delicnte^  eaay>  light,  and  of  au  aeUtn- 

in  noe^  especially  in  Italy.  It  is  sorprtalif,  that 

Italy,  abiMindiiig  with  montimenta  of  00  ex- 
<iulut«  a  taste,  should  quit  its  own  noble  archl- 


S  As  this  ityto  of  anMlnldteMlong*  to  a  polod 

para'.ively  tnixlem,  it  do^  not  full  w  .tlini  thi- dobign  of 
tbia  work  to  enter  into  any  bMtatlcal  dcuU*  retpccUng  it. 
It  ha«  not  been  oorroctlyaiMrtaiDed  amoDg  wliat  psoplo 
ItoffiglBaisdi  kuttt  bipM  to  bo  onvlofoA  is  ooeMm. 
tfesl  adMen  afcoal  dio  ttme  the  Ootbt  Invaded  Italjr, 

a/ld  cootiiiurd  (n  bp  prartlscd  ti'.l  the  slxtiTfith  century, 
wbm  it  was  tuimlantect  by  the  rcriTsl  of  tbo  Bomaa 
olylfc  It  WW  ooly  at  thto  tliw  that  lha  sptiflUloa  of 

(Jothic  wai  applied  to  it,  in  token  of  the  contfinjit  in 
which  it  W(u  held  by  the  K'hnol  oi'  FalJadiD  m  aud 
Jonei  in  Engbuid.  After  the  expiratiou  of  sixiut  two 
csoturiea,  it  bas  bsOB  SfalB  nvlvod,  and  tho  ticolkBce 
ot  iti  principles  Ml  tanrtgr  of  lis  AnwhaffobMOBo  the 
subjects  (ii  di»ciiMifli  iKft  atalnlls  aMMif  msb  of 
aiririip^  aad  tstt^ 

eian,  both  bi  coottructlcn  and  appearance.  In  the  Grew 
cian,  the  adjustment  of  materials  depemli'd  on  their 
StrcnKtb  in  Ui^C  msMcs,  which  needed  oiiiy  to  U<  .ir- 
LtoaoatftanBsofiiBvleflaatiivanca.  ThsOotbic, 


fused,  IrrogtJar,  and  hideous  manner.  Btn  It 
has  made  amends  lor  that  6kult,  by  being  the 
«nl  «a  Ntarn  ta  tkaaaeie^  tarti,  wUdi  b  SMT 
solely  and  imiveraally  practised.  The  aaodtm 
Gothic  coutinuetl  frntn  the  thirteenth  rentiiry 
tin  the  re-estabiitduueut  of  the  ancient  architec- 
taw  in  tho  Iburtoantk.  All  the  rioefant  cadie- 
drals  are  of  Gothic  architecture.  There  aro 
some  very  ancient  churches  built  ontin  !y  in  |}ie 
Gothic  taste,  that  want  neither  M)lidity  nor 
boMlf^  Mid  wUck  an  alBI  adalred  hf  tho 
greyest  arehiterts,  upon  account  of  ooom  gmenl 
proportkms  remarliable  in  them. 

A  plate  of  Ao  ordon  «f  arddteetiiR,  of 
wliich  I  have  s()oken,  will  enable  youth,  whom  I 
have  alwa)TS  in  view,  to  form  some  ith  a  <if  thini. 
1  shall  prefix  to  it  an  »planation  of  the  t«rms 
of  art^wkkliMir.  Cmm,  Mow  of  lha  Acgdiy 

aftka 


tartaU  which  a  Greek  artUt  would  have  coiirrivLtl  uscU^.  ~, 
pioduood  itructuiei  of  equ«l  &treug:h  And  i«ir!i«p«  gruatcr 
Biatiiiflmni  e.  de|)ending,  not  on  pejpnidjcular  prawuraa, 
erthestienfthsf  haletofkHavHIartepiBai^buitan  the 


arcbr*  operating  in  variout  dinxiioii;  In  .i('i>Larance, 
style  i»  easily  di*tinguulied  fnm  txith  Greek 
[by  Its  slsaJer  abafta  and  duatered  pillars, 
its  circular,  pointed,  or  angular  arches,  aitd  groins,  its 
spim  and  plnn.irles,  and  the  varictv,  number,  and  min. 
Utene^S  of  itJ  dtvomtion^ 

•  Many  theories  bane  besnpwpcisedwspnrtim  the origa 
of  OoHJe  owbHeitew  >  aad  akhea^weneeeMailly  ab. 

»tain  f'-ntn  entering  into  the  (ubjert,  it  ni.iv  not  be  ira- 
pniper  to  notice  the  iugonious  lht.t>ry  ol  Sir  Jantc«  H&U, 
,of  Ubdwrgb,  which  clalnu  the  merit  of  comprehending 
part  of  the  style  whose  origin  it  undertakes  to 
and  is,  besldea,  supported  by  history  and 
i-xi>triment.  !ii  hb.  theory,  it  is  conctlvnl  th  .t  tbf  lunns 
,  of  Gothic  accbitecttire  oiay  have  b«.-cn  derived  ft^om  the 
takatlanef  a  tttMiB  dvdUnb  oooslraclsd  ai  ftilhnn :~ 
Thruit  two  TOWS  of  posts  into  the  gtpuad  fl|i|iorite  to 
vach  other,  at  an  interval  equal  to  that  betwewi  the 
posts  In  the  rows  thcmsolve*,  lvilL  i-oit  ri^^ng  to  the 
I  of  ahoitt  thsae  of  those  iBterralh  llieo  tigBij  to 


OMh  pest  a  Ml  ef  riaadsr  rads  of  wUlow,  thnittitig  tbem 
into  Iho  ^(rmuid  at  its  luue,  and  tyiiiR  them  in  two  pLicrs, 
one  •  Uttle.above  the  ground,  sad  tbc  other  within  about 
atbMpartef  tbe  height,  lewrtac  tbem  hose  fkeas  this 
BO  that  they  may  t>e  freely  used  In  aay 
The  rods  may  be  three  in  numkjcr  to  each  of 
thr-  oiiUiik-  cormr  pujts,  ruid  Are  to  each  of  the  others, 
aU  being  pUoed  sc  a*  to  cover  the  bisldc  of  the  posts,  snd 
ftvotttboeppeennoeofabiBidleef  todbi  Itwfllbo 

cajrj  now  to  form  the  tkeleton  of  a  ih.itrhcd  rnof.  For 
this  puriNHc,  let  a  ruJ  (rum  eai'h  of  two  oitposiic  posts 
be  bent  at  \U  ItxiM  tup,  %n  Uiat  they  may  cross  each  otlwr, 
which  fives  us  the  fonn  of  a  pointed  atcb;  aadthesanao 
being  dgaetbioocbout  the  whole  extent  ef  (he  two  ep« 
posite  rows,  a  horliontal  rod,  or  ridge.bar,  being  at  the 
•ome  tioM  pUoed  along  the  puinU  of  cnMsing,  we  have 
tho  ■ppeofaee  of  a  qettdc  aieada,  1\*o  ladi  ftom 
each  post  in  the  ime  tow  are  now  to  be  treated  in  like 
manner,  so  as  to  Ihrai  rimilar  arches  in  both  rows,  and 
Uieso  aro  to  bj  connei-t<!d  by  n<I(:r.!i->r8  crossing  the 
kwgiUMlinsI  one  iJaving  now  employed  two  rods  ef 
each  ooner  post,  snd  thres  of  each  hitwmeJtote  eo% 
there  KtiU  rm  liin  t-rt^  in  the  former,  and  two  in  the 
Latter,  which  ma.y  be  dispu&cd  o(  by  c<iusing  them  to  p.ias 
diagonically  from  the  oornen  of  each  rectangle,  not 
crosriagaiUtthe  fMmsr  easoi,but  appUed,  side  fagr  Ma^ 
so  ae  to  ftna  a  contiaaed  beep  ee  mmlUMe.  la  tbb 

nuuiiicr  all  the  rodi  arc  occupied,  and  a  frame  is  pro. 
duccd  capable  of  supporting  thatch  or  other  coTcriog. 
From  the  imitation  of  a  dwelhng  so  constnicted,  the 
three  leading  characten  of  Gothic  architecture  may  be 
traced— tbc  pointed  arch,  the  clustered  eolumn,  and  the 
branching  rooC  » 

The  pesuliariUes  of  Gothic  wbidpwi,  doon,  ipiKs,  fte, 
are  eoeoonted  fiir  by  the  iageideus  harooet  en  rfnitsr 

principles;  and  he  ha.s  mnstrnrt'-d  .i  'mall  huilr!ing  in 
this  way,  and  with  .^uch  materials,  poaMKtiiig,  in  minia. 
ture^  all  tbc  foatiues  of  the  Gothic  ityle.  But  the  Us. 
torieal  evidence  addnwij»  that  some  such  edifloss  were 
erected  in  fbmer  ttaooi  te  leered  purposes,  wWpcolieliy 
iiifiueuco  the  JudgaMUtsof  most  readers  in  favour  of  the 
theory,  awre  than  aD  the  acute  reasonUs  and  tes3iie 
Iftlsi 


•  Sec  Trati<(.K-»i'mj  of  thf  Foyul  Society  of  EdintKirgh, 
voL  iv.  ;  and  h.-^iy  on  ihi-  Orlj^in,  ]>rlnciplet,  sod  History 
of  Gothic  Architecture,  by  Sir  isaies  iiilly  Ast  lie^ 
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AcMdeiny  of  Architoclure,  wm 
^  cspnMlr  finr  aqr  wofk.    At  my  raquBrt  ha 

abridge<!  it  very  much,  which  innkt^s  it  lem 
«0mpleto  tkuk  it  might  otharwiM  have  been. 

t 

SECT.  III. 

£xpkMation  of  the  term*  cf  Mt,  relating  Ut  the 

Amongst  the  Greeks,  an  order  wm  compoeed 
of  colunuM  and  an  eataUatiire.  The  Roauuu 
added 

to  inrmisc  their  height. 

The  Column  is  a  roand  pUlar,  mada  eithw  ta 
sapport  or  adoru  a  building. ' 


OP  ABOOinCTUBB* 


llomana  give  no  baae,  ia  compoMi  wt  m  klMb  • 

shaft,  and  a  capital  or  <  hapit^fr. 

Tha  Ita$e  i«  that  p«u-t  ot  tU«  coituna,  which 


1  Besida  ooUimm,  tho  Greeks  Mnncuum  tupftorted 

tfwlf  uiKiatiirw  tij  Imnn  flu          When  these  rcpie- 

■ented  male*,  they  wvre  named  Peralam,  ant  «f  auaMaipi 
for  their  nation :  and  to  rejweicirt  them  In  tfia  mont 
afflicting  itatc  pcMsible,  they  were  generally  lr,.i<!<Hl  with 
the  hcavta<  witiNattirt^  qa»e»,  that  of  the  Doric  order. 
When  the  (bnn  WM  ftuHufcieii  UWJ  a<laBrtlKI<IHill*^ 

s.iy>  Vitrmiu-,  *  Ti  .1  mirk  nf  ^\<f(ncr  to  the  InhaW- 
tantaof  Cazla,  who,in  one  of  the  war*  with  the  Atl)enians, 
Wtn  tMtf  wnqt^sbed,  and  whose  wives  were  le<l  aw -it 
captive.  Whether  the  Oreeks  Invented  thl»  motle,  or 
copied  it  fTom  the  edifices  of  Vpper  Kgrpt,  or  the  t<m\At6 
or  tombs  of  India  or  IVtm;!,  it  «  <  ulil  l>e  in  vain  to  io- 
^irci  Various  fragments  of  male  figures  an  aho  met 
irith  amongst  Rflan  anthpillke,  «haw  Mftite  WiA 
iu  i  ampaniments  ;\re  evidence  of  thdr  having  been  cm- 
ployed  for  like  purpr>iK-^.  Something  similar  to  these  are 
flia  HiiwiiJ,  a  kind  of  half  liuman  form,  no  way  more 
romfbrtably  disposed  of.  Thcj  derive  their  orlgtaftotn 
■tones  employed  to  nnk  tha  taODdnlM  a#  fniptrty. 
To  render  these  Inviolable,  Numa  Pnmpi!hn  cotuecrated 
tben*  and  huUt  a  temple  to  Terminus  on  the  Tarpoian 
rack.  Thto  ddtrwai  atfrttwiiweentad  ortybyaUrKe 
stone,  Init  in  pmren^^  of  time  the  top  of  it  Wat  mt  Into  the 
Jbnn  of  a  hunum  head  and  shouldei*,  and  tha  lower  paft 
the  shape  ef  a  hheath  or  inverted  fhistrum  of  n 
pjiUDld*  which  has  oontinoed  to  be  the  general 
limn,  cxeept  that  MMMttMi  IM  an  aMML  Ibay  are 

cniv!<"'ei1  chiefly  as  OflWBMl Ib (ndflM^ tNT M  tfM  lldc 
of  chicQiiey.pitecs. 

fibutert  differ  only  fVom  columns  in  being  senate 
ar  flat,  instead  of  round.  Their  bam*  capltd^  and 
entablatures,  have  the  same  parts,  wfth  tha  MSa  helghta 
and  projections,  as  those  of  columns,  and  they  are  dii. 
tlng^iutMrf  in  tha  Mme  maoner  by  the  names  of  Tuscan, 
Doite,  look,  CorinlUm,  and  Cofcpodta  Thcr  a*e 
probably  of  Roman  erigin  ;  thrre  being  ftw  OrecUn 
buildlnft*,  and  those  of  the  latter  (except  fha  Bxmu- 
Bent  of  Thrasyllus)  in  which  they  are  repeated  at 
regular  intervals,  ai  in  tha  mamnnent  of  Ftailofapos ; 
but  of  their  appllcatloa  hi  ffootm  watto  fbeia  aw  nam. 

bctU"  m»Liiu  cs.  Vitruviui  e:ill<  them  partutatx.  Bat 
though  the  earlier  architects  of  Greece  were  eHher  un- 

•  The  origin  of  these  appellations,  given  bv  Vitruvlus, 
Bta  couany  qaeftionable  with  some  of  his  idle  traditicMis 
IMMCttas  the  iaveatlon  of  the  diflbrcnt  orders  of  archl- 
leciam  ~As  the  female  figure*  have  no  symboU  of  dis- 
grace or  »ulij«tion  attacned  to  them,  there  u  c\try 
rcnaon  to  txln  vc  tiiat  they  were  intcnditl  to  r<))iLsi  iil  thu 
Cntie^ihoraa,  wiM>  wen  sdccted  for  the  solcmmties  of  the 
I'ajiiiihcna     "        ■  -  *  '**"*'  * 

in  Alhou. 


acquainted  with  the  use  of  piiaaters,  or  refused  to  intru 
duoe  tbem  in  -thair  designa,  they  Ooquently  pUoed  a 

kind  or  squangiilaB  at  tbaaod  of  their  walk,  «hkh  thar 

called  antof,  andwbldi  aomottmes  projected  toacondder. 

.iblu  (li^t.iiici'  froni  the  prineiii.il  front,  formini;  tin-  j  rii- 
naoa  or  vostibulum.    The  breadth  of  these  antae  was 

front ;  and  somettanes  they  had  cohuana  between  than, 
iu  which  case  the  return  within  the  pronaon  wa«  uf 
braadth  with  the  front  'lite  capitals  of  the  anta 
eomapood  with  thoat  of  the  cdumns^  though  they 
alwaya  retahi  aana  dianetarlilte  mailta  \tf  wUhA  Uto 

order  inar  bo  (lirtingnlihed. 
Aitia  Bsay  property  be  noticad  after  pjlisHia,  taei^g 

They  had  their  offghi  te  Athens,  when  it  was  for  marry 
agvs  a  rule  in  building  to  conceal  the  root  For  tliii 
purpose  nothing  served  so  weil  a*  i\  kind  of  little  order 
tangad'in  a  oonlhmed  Uae^-atagly,  «r  with  (ka  tetam^ 
thai  "iJl"  VfliMMi^  ^AAA,  vMH^  af  Che 

work,  and  hr-fore  the  rnof,  hid  it  completely,  and  pbrrd 
something  agreeable  in  view.  No  remains  of  attics  are 
now  to  be  dlacovercd  aaengtha  ndns  of  the  andcnt  ctty 
ofAtbOM.  Roman  attiea  arete  be  seen  hi  Hie  mnalns  of 
fhettlhitnihalarefiet,  and  hi  the  ptana  of  Nerva  In  the 
arch  of  Conjtnntiiie,  (he  col\mTii«  iire  mrrnounted  with 
pedastah^^iu^^  aa  the  baae  oftte^ 

attie  over  a  Corinthian  colonnade,  which  hrcnks  fnrmmg 
dwarf  pilasters  over  the  columns,  us  in  the  arth  of  Coss- 
•tanthM.  The  attic  which  is  carried  round  the  two 
eouits  of  tha ; 
dwaif  pHaMff  ofar  0w 
order,  which  dwarf  pilasters  are  !!i!rmnur,tcvt  w  ith  h'  .  I  . 
isg  courses,  wherein  statues  arc  kuppotcd  tu  luiiv  ^luuti. 
In  all  th«c  remains,  the  attics  ara  disproportional,  mmm 
of  thcmhalBgnaailjraDahairof  thcheigbt  of  tha 
The  modema  Walfea  fMIr  hahrht  eqaal  to  that  ef  I 
entablature. 

CWaawa*  s^gniJaa  a  aaries  of  cwliiaMw,  i 
necaad,  tMad  hi  ^ho 

If  It  specific  name  from  the  number  of  eohimm,  a<  Mra- 
$tylf,  when  there  are  four  ;  htMUtyU^  when  »ix  ;  cctoti^it^ 
when  el^ ;  «ld  decattyle,  when  ton.  Inttrtttmmmimttm 

been  dlvMad*lBto  Hva  a|MMdaai  flaBMl)%  fba  anaM^pAi^  ae 

thinly  set,  when  the  cclumns  are  .it  the  di^tanco  of  finr 
diameten  \  the  tbaMylt^  when  they  are  at  throe  diamrtCTSi 
the  <«H«|il^  when  at  fM»*Bd  a  quarter;  thaifa^yir,' 
at  two ;  and  tho  ^fcisorijuCr,  or  thicUy  aat,  whaa  at 
distance  of  one  dhmwtar  and  a  halt  Of  these,  the. 
was  most  generally  used  by  the  ancients.  Other  deno- 
minatlaaa  hava  baan  i^pMed  to  tha  lataivala  in  the  Oaatc 
order,  tafean  fttan  fha  oUHbar  af  Mm  Cit^iyi^hi  ^rtNril 

were  pl.teed  orer  them,  aa  aMia#l|^tfi^  wIMM 
ditrif^ljfph,  when  two,  ftc. 

Coapled,  grouped,  or  clustered  eolumm,  aaaan  not  to 
have  been  used  by  the  andaaMi  la  tta  iMBfla  af 
Bacchns,  at  Rome,  indeed,  cetaMM  AMRA  MmMiv 
in  M'liiu'  M'rt  iu  pairs ,  but  it  mvat ha obaerved,  th^t  o.v-h 
pair  is  only  placed  in  the  thkkaaw  flf  tha  wall,  and  not 
in  tha  fkant  j  whataftna, ' 
dintinct  cnlumnn,  onr  ahnoat  ImmedtaHlf ) 
other,  rather  than  a  coupled  ww,—Ed. 
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th«v  is  any.    It  baa  a  pNotlv  «f  •  Hm^ 
•qiuuw  form  lihs  a  Inrick,  odMfa 

tTiP  bnttom  of  pillnTH  vrt'rr  bouod,  to  prevent 
tbdr  ctowrmg.    Timm  nagh  wii6»  laq|f»  are 


Tori 

Tin        «r«M  niiiiui  H 
«Tm  part  extending  from  the  base  to  th*  capital 

Th!s  part  of  the  oohnnn  is  narrower  ut  top  than 
at  bottom.  Some  architecta  are  tar  giring  t4e 
eulniiui  n  grMMr  liwadffc  tt'4kB  HilvA 
thpir  height,  than  at  the  bottom  of  their  nhaft 
hut  thcrp  i«  no  instance  of  any  iuch  practice 
amongst  the  aactoita.  Othera  make  tiie  ahaft 
of  ^  aame  aba  ftaaa  tka  Mom  to  die  third, 
and  then  \mscn  it  from  the  tliird  to  the  top. 
And  some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  ahottld  begin  to 
leasen  from  the  botttwn. 
Tha  CbiMbrfliafeappwpaitarika  column 

wh'cVi    N   ■p1nrf>f'l    imTTitHi^iatfly  Upon  thi^  ■sliftrt. 

The  EntubUUurt  Is  the  part  of  the  order  ubovv 
A«  aolnimiak  «»«  owlataa  *a  anMlMMi  «IM 

Wattt  ^  oomioe.  The  Ardiitmre  repre. 
senta  a  beam,  and  Uea  next  imme«]fntely  to  the 
OHpitnla  of  the  ooliUttBa.  The  Greeks  call  it 
Epistyle, 'Sarnu*.  HmMsv  ia«baapao»ba. 

tween  the  areWtrave  and  the  I'ornicc.  It  repre- 
wr\U  tho  ri^nine  of  the  building.  The  (Jumice 
is  the  beginning  of  the  whole  ordtf.  It  ie  com- 
■f  agml  mavMliifi^  wMali  frofecthig 
'  one  nnother,  mtvc  to  shplter  the  order  from 
tht*  waters  of  the  roof.  The  Pedestal  is  the 
lowest  part  of  the  or4«r.*  It  faiaaqnare  body, 
ffimfffi»if  ttma  fwlas  Att  /mK,  which  standa 
on  th*"  nrM  or  pavirni'nt ;  the  r/iV,  thnt  Hr?  upon 
the  foot ;  and  the  wave  (cymatium  j  which  is  the 
oomice  of  the 


Arrhitorf*!  flu  nnf  nifTM'  nmortjf  themadTas 
about  the  prupurtion  of  the  columns  to  the  en- 

MMrtaro  and  pedeaMb.  In  ftOowIiif  <hat  of 
Vlfnala»  whan  an  ovdar  irtth  patolab  Ja  to  be 


•  Tha'aaa  nf  pedettals  appcsn  tn  b«vo  been  sn  tmiova- 
Hon  ndaeqant  tt»  the  loss  of  political 
OncoB.  tn  the  ortglnal  examples  of 
lure  (witli  the  cxc^tirn  ot"  tlie  temple  of  The»t  u',  .it 
,  wlilch  bsi  but  two  ttept)  the  cnlumiM  are  found 


hr.'vrvrr,  thcy  rai^rrf  the  flof>r»  r>f  thdr  temple* 

and  other  odificse*  bigli,  were  under  the  necoulty  of  dis- 
eonttamtaiK  the  fkoot  stain,  Isit  tbey  •faouU  prow  Ineon. 
lanlBlft  hy  OGOupylng  too  nuicb  ground  around  tiw  batt^ 
hiSi  antnf  adoptinc  tlK>  psdertaJ  or  pcxliutn,  raised  to>a 
level  with  tho  top  of  the  stairs,  and  projecting  totheflrant 
ot  the  (tept  which  proflled  on  Its  itdea  Vitruviiis,  in 
Cnattay  oP  the  IXalaii  ^isflan,  and  CtartnlMaB  eedsis, 
makes  no  mmtloo  of  s  rK^'If'taJ ;  and  In  frrntn-n'  rf  the 
Ionic,  sposiu  of  It  ss  s  ncccuary  part  of  the  comuuctton, 
hut  not  at  a 


lo.  a  haiglu  giraa,  the  height  umaL  ha 
«HiMld  into  ntneteen  e<|nal  parta^  of  whkh  tiia 

twelve,  ^e  entablature  thn-p,  tuni  the  peiletttal 
four.  But  if  the  order  is  to  liaeve  no  ped«atB]» 
iha  height  givan  Hiak  be  4MM  isla  iAasn 
porta  only,  of  which  the  oolnmn  ia  to  have 

twelve,  and  the  etitnM.it  lire  thrt^-r.  It  is  hv  the 
diaoMtiir  of  tha  liottom  ol  tlus  ahatt  ol  the 

refuted.    B«t  this  diameter  has  mi  tlks  same 

preportii>n  with  the  heif^ht  of  t)M»  f<»l!iwn!  iti  all 
the  orders,    ihe  semidia  meter  ot  tiie  bottom  of 


wrves  tut  a  licale  to  mensure  the  smaller  parts  of 
the  orders.  Many«*«hiteota<iivide  it  iarto  thirty 
paarta,  so  that  tiia  whole  dfaunatar  contains  aiicty* 
nAuA  iany>»e  aalM  mimum 

Thr-  drffrrence  between  the  relation  of  flie 
he%hta  of  eoiumus  to  their  tiiametora,  and  bo- 
twvan  <Aeir  baaea,  mpttals,  and  eniaUaturea, 
ftrms  the  difference  ^gMWn^klfAvo  ordOTa  af 
nrrhirrrtnrp.  Cut  thfy  ar**  prlrtfipiilly  t«  he 
diatiuguishcd  by  ihrlr  Tf  litnlir :  ascept  the 
aap,  tthUk  iiiii^H  i  i  liffu  Mil  1 1  iN<i<i>Cwi» 
if  only  tb«4r  mp!^  wan  ooaaiderod.  Tha 
Doric  and  lonir  ptHnr^  iiare  in  tbetr  rapftals 
•nly  mouldings  in  the  lorm  ot  ringa  with  a  liat 


But  the  Doric  U  easily  dlNtinKut«hed 
Tuaean  by  the  frieze.  In  the  Tuscaai  order,  tb<> 
frieze  ia  plain,  and  in  the  Done  adorned  with 
ntffljfpUt  wMdi  an  lanr  «ViM«  tMle%  Ml 

nn!ikr  the  rn  !s  <  f  nerernl  beams  which  projeet 
over  the  architrave  to  form  a  roof  or  eetiin/r- 
Thia  ainMHDent  ia  affeeted  by  the  Doric  order, 
and  is  not  to  be  found  in  tile  olfcBra.-  na^lMfa 
<*nji!fn1  i"  fii^ih-  dhtingnishod  by  its  rf^vtfn,  enrr, 
or  t>piral  roUs,  prtgecting  imdemeath  the  plinth 
w  abMoa;  Thm  CMjtfUu  «a|«M  la 
with  two  ram  «f  eight  ieavea  eacAi,  a 
eight  small  Vohites,  rrhirh  yirnjrrt  hetween  the 
leaves.  And  lastly,  the  Corapoaite  capital  is 
emnpoonMI  ftvoi  Urn  Corinttba  'and  lonlo 
capitala.  It  feaa  two  rows  of  «^t  kataa^  and 
four  jrn»t  ndatn^  whteh  aeeaa  to  pr^aet  mdcr 
the  abactn. 

To  relate  at  larfe  aO  theparticularidea  affseled 
ij  tha  dlfferant  orders.  It  woidd  lie  mcessary  to 

eicpRtlate  upon  prirtirtil'trw  miirh  more  than  !s 
consiitant  with  th«  plan  ol  my  work.  Mr. 
nnudie,  ftnvw  of  the  Acadenj  «#  flelanea%  baa 
given  himself  the  trouble  to  trace  the  plan  of  the 
fiTe  ocdafa  of  anbitactoca  in  the  plate  anaeicd. 

AETICLE  n. 

Of  tA»  ArekUteta  a»d  Brntdimf  matt  aaUroM 


I  can  only  touch  Tory  lightly  upon  lUa  artM 
Jaa|»  t»M*  mid  nqnta*  ivMa 
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wlut  mema  mort  proper  to  infonu  the  reader, 
and  s;Ui»fy  his  jurt  cariosity,  wilJiout  excluding 
what  tiie  Roman  hiitory  may  suppl} ,  an  I  have 


Tl»e  holy  scripture,'  in  speaking  of  the  build- 
inf  <tf  ths  tabunade,  and  afterwards  of  the 
temple  if  J«rMten  M  iMBniiil  tdb  lu 
«M  cftwmatance  highly  to  the  honour  of  archi- 
Icrturp,  n-hirh  is,  that  Gitd  vouchsufetl  to  be  th** 
first  architect  of  those  two  great  wurkii,  aud 
tiwed  «ke  pbaa  ef  them  Ua«lf  wMi  Ua  tfwu 
ilvine  hand,  which  he  afterwards  gave  to  ?>I<«iC8 
and  David,  to  be  the  models  for  the  workmeu 
employed  in  them,  lliis  was  uot  alL  That  the 
ocnrtfannd^t  ftiMj  enrir  hie  deaigns,  "  he 
ttei  Bezalevl  with  the  Spirit  of  God,"*  whom 
he  had  appointed  to  preside  in  building  the 
tabernacle ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  expmm  words 
«f  the  eulptwe,  he  had  Ailed  him  with  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  wisdom,  and  in  understanding, 
and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  work- 
flMMthlp;  to  devise  etumliifwarte;  towetkin 
*Dd  in  silver,  and  in  bra«s ;  and  iu  cut- 
tby  of  stones  to  set  them,  and  in  carving  uf 
tlnlar,  to  work  in  all  maaurr  of  worlunanahip." 
,^mM  he  Jeiaed  Ahelteb  Um,  wkem  he 
hmi  filled  with  wisdom  as  well  as  all  tlie  other 
artisans,  that  they  may  make  all  that  I  have 
commanded  thee."  it  is  said  iu  like  manner, 
ikM  HliM^  wte  «nM  enilofed  ¥7  SelnaMM  iB 
building  the  temple,  "  was  filled  with  wisdom, 
and  understanding,  and  canning,  to  work  in  all 
works  of  braaa."*  Ifce  words  I  have  now 
quoted,  especially  those  £ram  Exodus,  show  that 
the  knuwlediKe,  iikill,  and  industry  of  the  most 
eoKioeUent  workmen  ia  not  their  own»  but  the  gift 
«r  G«d^  «r  whkii  HMf  adta  loanr  tfae  origin, 
and  make  the  u^e  they  ought.  We  must  not 
exi»«^t  to  find  suth  pufity  of  wntimentn  amongst 
the  Pagauui,  of  whom  we  have  to  speak. 

I  almU  pMB  over  IB  eilaMe  liw  ftmooe  knild- 
ings  of  Babylonia  and  K^pt,  that  I  have  men- 
tioned more  than  once  elsewhere,  and  in  which 
brkk  waa  vaed  with  so  much  ettoeeas.  I  shall 
4HiIj  iaaert  here  a  remark  from  VitruTliim  that 
has  some  relation  to  them.  This  excellent  archi- 
tect observes,*  that  the  ancienta  in  their  buildiniiP 
nade  meal  vae  of  Iwkk,  beeraae  brlck-iiork  in 
Ar  more  durable  tiuui  that  of  atone.*  Heoco 


1  Kxud.  XXV.  8,  A  1  Cfaron.  xxvliL  1ft 
S  bod. xxxl  3-fi.         S  1  KlHgivlLMi 

4  Vitruv.  L  U.  c.  a 


b  VUntftasanatbsrebeandanloed  as  referring  to  a 
eaCdnitoiiearaiBrtleidsr  MilliMsi.  Of  brirki  the  ao- 
dcut*  iiwii,  fint,  an  unbunied  kind,  whuli  wiro  mixed 
with  cbopped  itnw  sad  dried  Ate  ftm  in  the  sua  j  and, 
■  burned  bjr  ttn  aftar  heHnff  been  nude 
Mka  prdportioiied  the  fixe  of  the 
k  ef  the  GvUtk« :  tbc  Lu-gctt  fur  puUk 


and  private  buildings,  and  even  the  royal  p.il nres, 
were  only  of  bciek.  Amongrt  many  other  ex- 
amples, 1m  eitaetknt  of  MaaMln%  king  of  CMa. 
In  the  dty  of  Ualieamaesus,  says  he,  the  palace 

of  the  potent  king  Mausolus  in  walled  with  brick, 
thoi^  wiiiaraJljr  adorned  with  the  marble  of 

and  entire,  cased  over  with  a  plaster  as  smoi^ 
M  glass.  It  csnnot  however  be  said,  that  this 
king  could  not  build  walls  of  more  coi4ly  ma- 
tcriaH  wIm>  traa  a»  poweafli^  ^  ^ 

time  had  so  great  a  taste  for  fitu-  nrt-hi lecture,  as 
the  superb  buildings,  with  which  he  adorned  hie 
capital,  sufficiently  prove. 


The  temple  of  Plana  af  Fptaaaa  wm  < 

of  the  seven  wonckrs  of  the  vatUL*  CteaU 
phon  or  Cheraiphron  (for  authors  differ  iu  the 
name)  made  hirnitlf  very  l<uuuus  by  building 
this  temple.  He  tmead  the  plana  «f  it,  wklck 
were  partly  executed  imder  his  uwu  fiire«:tiun, 
and  that  of  hlit  son  ISIetagenes ;  aitd  the  rest  by 
wUier  arciiitecU,  who  worked  upon  it  after  them. 


6  VUnTlu*  livcJ  yj)  yean  altm^ 
1  PUo.  L  xxxvL  c  14 


buiklinK*  were  Ave  tp«ni  c«ch  way ;  thoM  of  tbc 
cUm  werafiairivewj  and  the  Mnslhef ,  catted  ly  Vlini> 
viiM,  lHaMt  and  by  nay,  f#ai,  weie  tew  spans  loiw 

sad  a  foot  brond     'Hic  Grcfk«,  lirntc-ror,  moit  usually 
nude  use  of  u  tutc  m.irbk>»,  tm  I'eiitilic,  Paxiaii,  and 
of  Chian.  The  latter  wa»  very  trannparrnt  The  1 

of  onrble  of  various  ootourt,  pro- 
prorinees  la  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Kuro[it-.  •  The  ancient*  freijuerilly  included  under  the 
tcnn  inaxble  oU  hard  cl<H»e*  which  would  receive  a  auootb 
Bat  polifh.  AUhaater  raaamtled  laaitlt  la  tektav  a 
■mooth  fine  polish ;  but  It  U  mueh  lofter  and  mnrr  r.i<;iy 
woriced  GypMou*  alabaster,  when  poIiAlicd,  ii  »lip(^-r]r 
to  the  touch  :  it  was  procured  from  Upper  Ekypt  betweai 
the  Nile  and  Sod  8a^  alto  baa.  Syria  and 
The  cdeareotti  slriMuter  it  white,  yellow,  ted,  and  bluUh 
;T.iy,  wx'.Yi  .1  ^tri.-itexl  (^r  fibrmi'i  fracturi' :  Italy  and  Sjmiii 
[•roduce  tbc  bc»L  lliree  kindi  of  (and  are  ncntiooed  bj 
Vitruviot  as  iiaad  In  building-^t,  rivar.  and  sm  sand. 
Of  tbSMb  pit  send  naaeackaaad  the  best;  the  white  wa« 
preAmedtetbeblsciEor  relcelouTed,  and  the  cjubuncte 
to  all.  or  the  rivi-r  sand,  that  waa  coatidercd  bex  < 
wa»  fouod  Dear  tocnota.  The  leaat  vahis 
iee  asnd,enditnea  veqolied  to  be  wen  ' 
iolve  the  itallne  matter,  beron-  ns-il  in  pl.tsti-ruif;  nr  riuRb- 
easting  walls.  I^me  for  plasierlnK  wall*  wa«  made  frum 
shelU,  river  pcbbls^  or  a  aoit  of  pumiaioi%4toDe.  Tlw 
bert  KMt  «r  liiQo  waa  aaeooDted  that  OMde  ftvaa  while 
■tone,  wUoh  wn  doM  and  bard,  and  kM  one.lhlrd  of 
it*  weight  in  burning  in  1  kiln,  uline  it  ua.*  V.,  \a  alRnit 
sixty  bouts.  I'lieir  mortar  ws*  compoaed  of  aia«  put 
ertweefilfeei 


JMoMt  eT 


•  See  Note 

SculfttureJ^ 
ated. 


ScuuFniaa,  beaded 
fariooB  kM»  of 
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xHiich  All  flHinA  edMhn  took  up  in  build  inf. 
Cteslphon  work«»f1  brfore  the  60th  01ynii»i;uJ, 
A.  M.  3464.  VitruTins  says,*  tbaX  the  torm  of 
Ak  templa  h  iSffcrifli,  llM*  l»  to  «f  II  WW 
sarroanded  with  two  rows  of  eolunms  In  fbrm 
of  a  double  portico.  It  was  almost  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  yards  in  length,  and  «eT«uty-two 
itttfwidtb.  In  mi  tlMlfcw  w—iithi^ 
dred  and  twenty-seven  oolumns  of  marble  sixty 
feet  high,  given  by  as  many  kings.  Thirty-six 
of  these  columns  were  carved  by  the  meet  ex- 
edlentartislavfthcirtfaBai.  fliii|Mj  <m><f tlw 
mmt  rrlobnitM  sculptors  of  Greece,  finJsbpcf  otip 
of  them,  which  was  the  finest  crnMMmt  of  this 
msgnifieent  attutUan.  All 
with  in 
ing  it 

Vitnivins  rehites  the  maiUMr  4»r  geitiac  the 

a  little  fiOraloas,  I  shall  how»w  TC|Mi  it.  A 

shepherd,  rmm»'d  Pj-xodorus,  often  drove  his 
sheep  to  feed  in  the  country  about  Ephesos,  at 

the  marble  that  was  nert^sary  for  buildirn:  the 
temple  of  Diana  from  Paros,  Frooonacaua,  and 
other  places.  Om  day,  wl 
BnAf  it  liappened,  two 
aitnd  enrh  otbPT  In  their  car^or,  and  one  of 
fhrai  Ut  his  horns  so  violently  against  a  rocJf« 
flm  he  atrnelc  off  a  plera  af  It^  wUeh  sMnai  ■» 
exquisitely  white  to  the  shepherd,  that  imme- 
diately leavin?  his  flwk  upon  the  mountain,  he 
ran  with  that  Hplinter  to  Epbesus,  at  tiiat  time 


Me.  Grt  at  1v>ri.>iirs  were  Instantly  decreed  him. 
Hb  name  TyxodDru^  was  changed  into  Evan- 
gains,  wtiich  signifies  the  messenger  of  good 
iMfwa;  awl  f«  tUa  daf,  tMm  Vltmflmh  «Im 
magistrate  of  the  rity  goes  every  month  to  sacri- 
llce  upon  the  spot ;  and  in  caae  be  fikila  to  do  asi, 
it  niltfeet  to  a  severe  penalty. 
ItwM— t  ■iriHiilMi  «•  ham  tand  iMrble : 

It  was  necewary  to  r^-move  It  Into  the  temple, 
after  being  worked  upon  the  qwt,  wliich  eauld 


Cteslphon  Invented  a  machine,  which  vo^  much 
farilitatMl  tho  t  arrlafje  of  it."  His  son  Meta- 
genes  invented  another  tor  carrying  tlie  arohi- 


both  thew  machines. 

The  same  Vitmvius  informs  us,"  that  Deme- 
trius, whom  he  calls  the  servant  of  Diana, 


ished  the  building  of  this  temple,  which  was  of 
the  Ionic  order*    He  does  not  preeieely  mark 
A»  flm^  wlwa  thiM  t«v»  ttiUlaBti  lind. 
TIm  ftntie  «xlnifitHiM  «f  •  pritato 


•  Vltntv.  L  UL  c.  L 
101Md.Ls.a& 


»  Iliid.Lx.e.7. 
11  taiMCLjflL 


ypar%  Evovy  lu  dy  knows,  that  IlrroBtratuii, 
to  immortalize  kis  uame^  set  fire  to  this  famous 
temple,  aad  fiMWHiiil  ii  tn  ashea.  This  hap- 
pened on  the  day  Alexander  the  Gnat  waa 
bom  ;  which  sugpested  the  frifjid  cniicpit  to  an 
historian,  that  Diana  was  so  busy  at  tiic  labour 
af  Olympia,  tilBt  sIm  eoaU  net  apare  tiaae  to 
preserve  her  temple.  The  some  Alexamli  i ,  who 
was  insatiably  fond  of  every  kind  of  glory,  .itrcn'd 
afterwards  to  supply  the  Epbeaiaas  witii  iill  the 
iispiiMM  MiiMMrji  te  tka  nboHilof  of  their 

temple,  provided  tho}-  would  consent,  that  he 
should  have  the  sole  honour  of  it»  and  that  no 
Other  name  should  beaddad  tohiain  theinscrip* 
tion  upon  it.  The  Frhrimt  did  not  approve 
this  condition  :  but  they  covered  their  refusal 
with  a  flattery,  with  which  that  prince  seemed 
In  a— iiiiii^  lifai^  That  tl  waa  not 
t  for  <me  god  to  erect  a  monument  to 
another.  The  temple  was  rebuilt  with  atUl 
grsater  magnificence  than  the  first. 


at  Athenty* 


I  should  never  have 
dsKTihe  all  the 


If  I  undertook  ta 
iMdMIaia  with  whk^ 


18  Atfien*  wa<  lituated  on  the  Ssraoic  gulf,  oppoilte  the 
eattrm  cout  of  PelopooaesHfr  Itwasendossdiaataift 

of  peninsula,  fonned  by  the  eonfasoee  of  (be  CepMsos 
•iiil  tfjL-  Ili«sui.  Iti  thr  (-'.  ritre  of  the  city  itself,  and  con- 
itituting  it«  chief  onuunent,  stood  the  AcrapoUi,  the 
gletr  ef  OthAmi  srti  On  this  elsvaHea  tha  nhils  ef 
Athen"(  was  orl)?inally  Iniilt ;  but  a«  the  city  extended 
the  Acropolis  came  to  lerve  ina«ly  the  purpose  of  a  cita. 
deL    Here,  a«  in  the  tafctit  and  OMMt  con«plcuoui  litua. 

aU  these  worin  of  eraaBSBt  tot 


the  grand  dcposttor^  of  painting,  Kiilpture,  aiid  architec- 
ture. I  ti  chief  ornament  was  the  l^rtheooo,  or  virgia 
temple  of  Minerva.  Dotroyed  by  the  Pertlans,  It  was 
rebniltby  MdSH  with  giest  sdiUtimial  fpicndour.  It 
wonU  be  •opsTtDOOS  to  expatiate  on  the  beauUa  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  are  to  well  known,  and  have  been  so 
often  described.  la  the  majestic  siaqtUcity  of  Us 

taste  and  skm  dUplaycd  in  the  rxcentlon  of  its  omamsa. 
Ul  part<i,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  perfect,  as  well  as  da. 
«eryc«!ly  the  most  celebrated  production  of  Oneiaii  alt, 
The  Praprles,  of  wbttrnaiMsk  ftnmed  a  ni^flocat 
entnnos  to  the  PkrtbsnoB.  TMiedlflee  was  on  the  north 
sulc  of  the  Acropolis,  and  near  It  was  the  Erectheutn, 
at*o  of  white  marble,  consisting  of  two  temples,  Ooe  Of 
Minerva  Polios,  another  of  Ns|ilaw^  beildcs  a  rsauolb 
able  ediflee  called  the  PandrosetiTn.  In  front  of  the  Aero. 
[x>li  ,  and  at  esch  end,  were  two  theatres,  called  the 
theatre  of  Bacchus  and  the  Odeuro— the  one  designed 
for  draaiatio  rsiaewnUUens  and  the  otbsr  ibr 


magnlflcence. 

The  city  itself,  although  the  principal  treasures  of 
Athenian  art  were  aocunulated  ta  die  AaopoBs,  eoft. 

Among  these  may  be 
I  the  Ibwcr  of  the  Wlnd^  bv 
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lite  ellf  of  Athens  ww  adorned 
Ute  Fliwiim  at  ih«  head  oi  Um  mt,  because  that 


OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

1  shall  plac*  >  of  work  Greec*  ever  had. 


of  Athens.  Biifore  Thtotistocles,  it  was  a  sim« 
pie  hamlet,  th«  Atheniaas  at  that  time  baTing 
no  port  but  FhalcruH,  which  was  Ttrj  OBallaod 
HirnMiiwilnmi  '  TheodrtodMy  whoaa  dcd^a 
was  to  make  the  whol*  furre  of  Atheits  mnri- 
time,  rightly  obMrred,  that  to  aooompLwh  a  4e- 
tlpt  tndjr  iTHtky  of  w  gf«rt  •  mm,  H  wm 
MHuy  to  proTidi>  a  Mcnre  re^«at  for  •  ^$tf 
wnmderable  number  of  nhipA.  He  cast  hia  even 
Wfta  the  Firmum,  which  by  its  natural  situatioo 
aibrM  thre*  dUTeNiKt  portt  wkUn  tka  mm 
endoeure.  He  immediately  cauaed  it  to  be 
worked  upon  with  the  utmost  despatch,  took 
care  to  iortify  it  well,  aad  soon  put  it  into  ■ 
cmdMoB  to flvortva WMNSfi flailK  TUipvt 

WTJs  nbdut  tTTci  1»Ti£rin»s  (foFty  stndm)  from  the 
city ;  an  adTautageous  situation,  aa  jPlutarch  oh- 


mtm  wUeh  goKrally  preyails  in  porta.  The  city 
might  <»iipportpd  liy  thr  I'irnpuni,  and  the  I'i- 
nenm  by  the  city,  withoat  prejudice  to  tJie  good 

«rd«r  H  wm  ii— jF  t»  oUBrrt  In  the  dty. 

Pausmiiiia  mentlMH  ftgreat  number  of  temples, 
which  fidomed  thir  part  of  Athens,  that  in  a 
manner  formed  a  seooad  city  diatlnct  from  the 


Pericles  joined  these  two  parts  by  the  famous 
waH,  that  extended  two  Imifwrn,  and  was  the 
beauty  and  seeuriiy  of  both  tlie  Firaum  and  the 
city:  It  WM  cdlBd  ifa  bmf  wOU  DmmMim 
Phaleraus,  whilMt  he  poremed  Athens,  applied 
Idmaelf  particuiariy  in  fottifying  aod  embcilish- 
ing  the  Pfarmuxk.'  Th»  manl  taOt  at  tlMt 


1  Cor. 


"S^^  in  Tbemat.  c  vL    Phtt  to  Thmul.  fi 
e.  I.  PL  02.  PanniL  L  I.  p. 
8  Ck.LideacaLn.llL 


Andnafeos  C^nhettca ;  and  nonuaaeoti  of 

illu»(riuuf  men.  Two  o/  its  mott  (piendid  tnoiiuinents> 
however,  were  without  the  walls— oamdy,  th«  tsmples 
df  Ihesan  and  of  Aipilcr  (Myasptas,  dtaalad,  Ae  one 

on  the  north,  sad  tbc  othvr  on  the  ^outh  side  of  the 
dty.  Tlif  t«jinplc  of  Ju4Mt«r  Olympiut  «u  uf  the  C-o- 
rinthun  order,  ImmonM  sums  were  cpcnt  upoo  it  by 
the  Alheniansj  aiktttkins  wm  anada  to  itby  successive 
sovctalgBS;  and  the  flibcle  was  at  length  coosplctcd  by 
Iladtian.  The  exterior  cowtnincd  abc>ut  ViO  ci-himiw, 
fluted,  «0  feet  In  height,  mmI  0  in  diameter.  The  en. 
eleswe  was  about  half  a  mile  In  clrcumferenoe. 

Aftst  all  that  ttms  and  bartHuriam  bare  efltectcd  toward! 
the  devastation  of  Athens,  her  ruins  still  exdtc  astonish, 
mcut  aiwi  luliuiration  in  every  U-holder.  Of  these,  it 
would  be  iiripoisible  to  give  auy  adequate  descriptioa  in  a 
Vailed  note  Hke  the  present;  but  we  leAr  the  reader 

partkrut.irlv ,  MfMrf!.  Stuart  and  RivetfN  wnrV,  en. 
tiUi^,  "  Autkjuiu«a  ot  Athens,  '  LoikL  Htiai,  4  vuk  U>L, 
which  cortUinj  many  magniftccnt  |iatM  ffVirMflf  to 
iHustrala  the  dcacrlptkiM— JEd 


Deooetriua  guve  tiM. 
directiou  oi'  it  to  PluJoy  one  of  Uie  mflct  famoua 
■■cMlMUdfMUlBM.  Ha  diaoharged  that  raafc. 
mission  with  all  the  succesa  which  could  ex- 
pected from  a  nan  of  j^iar^tatieiL  When  1m 
gaia  aa  aaMHMk  lUa  Mataot  fai  tl»  jr«Uie  ai- 
iwMfL  hi  Miaaml  Umaelf  with  eo aaoek ■!•> 
fiance,  pt- rapicuity,  and  precision,  that  the  people 
of  Atiien%  «ic«Uettt  judgiBf  in  jyoini  pf  el«^ueno^ 


chltect,  and  admired  no  leaahis  talent  fur  speak- 
ing than  liif*  ability  for  building.'  The  same 
phiioaoii^iei-  watt  diarged  with  the  alterations  it 

wMlbwtk^faittrtaaMlM  iatheflMfniieail 

temple  of  Ceres  and  IVoserpiaa  at  Eln^  «C 
wluch  I  shall  soon  apeak.  * 
To  return  to  Peridei,  it  «M  UkdMr  lib  e^uaUy 


riched  with  templeti,  porticoea,  and  statues,  be- 
came the  admiration  o£  aU.  tlie  neighboariug 
statca,  and  naiiiTMil  hiwf  if  alMoat  aa  QIuatrfaHis 
by  tlia  aaifnlAaaiicaof  bw  biuldinga,  aa  she  wua 
Air  the  glory  of  her  military  exploits, '  Peru  lei 
hading  hac  tlNi  depaaitory  aad  diapenaw  of  tiie 
paMli  iMa— waf  Gf«aB%  tlMt  fa  «»Mgr«  ^  tia 
eeattihatinaa  paid  by  tlie  aereral  aUto^  for  tha 
aupp<n^  of  troopa  and  fleets,  bolievcd,  after  hav- 
ing antficiaatly  praridcd  for  the  aecuiity  of  tite 
,  Ikat  ka  aaaU  Rat  «qplar  tha  TCMa  tbal 
to  better  purpoae,  than  to  adorn  and 
impmre  a  city,  that  waa  tha  haaMV  and  yit 
defence  of  all  the  reaC 

right  er  not ;  for  this  conduct  wn^t  impute*!  to 
him  aa  a  crime ;  nor  whetiier  this  use  of  the 
paMic  mesiey  wm  flanfovmahk  to  the  intentiea 
affthaMailwaiip»Bua»;  I  hava  aridi 

Tchat  Wf'  ought  to  tliink  of  it ;  and  content  I 
self  with  obaarriagi  that.*  aiaigla  m 
the  AthnlnwItfaalartalbrallthaartB;  th^ 

he  aet  all  the  ublo  hmla  at  wsrh,  and  lakad  M 

lirelr  an  emulatioo  amongst  the  most  exeeUent 
wvekmea  in  every  kind*  Uiat  aoleiy  intent  upon 


all  the  works  confidad  ta 
their  rxire,  to  mirmount  eaeb  other,  and  Niirpam 
the  magnihcence  of  the  deugu  by  the  beauty  and 
apMtarthaMMtfan.  Otaa  watOd  hara  ha. 
liewed,  that  there  waji  not  one  of  thaee  buildings 
but  must  have  required  a  great  number  of  jtmn, 
and  a  long  aucceaaioa  of  aaeaf  to  nomfiete  it : 
aaril  ya^ta  aalant^miwit  af  amy  hafly,  Any 
MMMftd«aarMi^ 


3  (iloriaatur  Athene  armamcntaxio  tun,  iiec  liinc  cau. 
aa :  est  eoiaa  iUud  opus  et  impenta  ei  etegantia  vimwlwa 
O^os  aiddleetnaa  VMhioeni  Ha  Ihtiwidt  m0mmi  taMk 

fittintii"!  Ml.T  in  thentrn  rrtldiiliate  rtiratat,  ut  dlsrrtiati. 
mus  |<opiiliu  lion  minuretn  laudem  eloquentue  (jus,  qnaa 
arti  tribuerit.    Vol.  Max.  L  vuL  c  1^ 

4  Vltr.  L  tU.  io  rmflrt.       »  Rat  hi  Bsrid  Ua 
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fection  daring  the  fj^orernment  of  one  man ;  and 
that  too  in  no  4-onsiderable  number  of  yean,  con- 
dderini;  the  difficulty  and  excellency  of  the 
workmanahip. 

Another  consideration,  which  I  hare  already 
touched  upon  elsewhere,  still  infinitely  exalts 
their  value  :  I  only  copy  Plutarch  in  this  place, 
and  should  be  very  f^lad  if  I  could  come  near 
the  energy  and  vivacity  of  his  expressions.  Fa- 
cility and  expedition  do  not  generally  commu- 
nicate solid  and  lasting  graces,  nor  perfect  beauty 
to  works :  but  time,  united  with  labour,  pays 
delay  with  usury,  and  gives  the  same  worlu  a 
force  capable  of  preserring,  and  of  making  them 
triumph,  through  all  ages.     This  renders  the 
works  of  Pericles  the  more  admirable,  which 
were  finished  in  so  short  a  time,  and  yet  had  so 
long  a  duration.    For  from  the  moment  they 
came  from  the  workman's  hands,  they  had  the 
beauty  and  spirit  of  antiques ;  and  even  now, 
says  Plutarch,  that  is  to  say,  about  six  hundred 
jrears  after,  they  have  the  fireshness  of  youth,  as 
if  but  lately  finished ;  so  much  do  they  atill  re- 
tain a  bloom  of  grace  and  novelty,  tltat  prevents 
time  itself  from  diminishing  their  beauty,  as  if 
they  possessed  within  themselves  a  principle  of 
immortal  youth,  and  an  animating  spirit  incap- 
able of  growing  old. 

Plutarch  afterwards  mentions  several  temples 
and  superb  edifices,  in  which  the  most  excellent 
artiats  had  been  employed.  Pericles  had  chosen 
Phidias  to  preside  in  erecting  these  structures. 
Ue  was  the  most  famous  architect,  and,  at  the 
■une  time,  the  most  excellent  sculptor  and  sta- 
tuary of  his  tioMS.  I  shall  speak  of  him  pre- 
MBtly,  when  I  come  to  treat  the  article  of 
•colptnn^    1 )•  •  '.r  •  }n  i*^*-!*)!  •'■    ■  ■ 

TktMatmUtumm  i  '   

The  superb  monument  which  Artemiaa  erected 
for  her  husband  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  was 
me  of  the  most  famous  buildings  of  antiquity, 
aa  it  was  thought  worthy  of  being  ranked 
amongst  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  I 
ahall  cite,  in  the  article  upon  sculpture,  what 
FUny  says  of  it. 

Citty  and  Ziffht-homu  of  Alexandria. 

It  is  natural  to  expect,  that  whatever  derives 
Uaelf  from  Alexander,  must  have  something 
grAit,  noble,  and  nuijestic  in  it ;  which  are  the  ' 
characters  of  the  city  he  caused  to  be  built,  and 
called  after  his  name,  ih  Egypt.  He  charged 
Dinocrates  with  the  direction  of  this  important 
undertaking.  The  history  of  that  architect  is 
very  singular. 

He  was  a  Macedonian.  Confiding  in  hii 
genius  and  great  ideas,  he  set  out  for  the  army 
of  Alexander,  with  design  to  moke  himself; 


known  to  that  prince,  and  to  propose  views  to 
him  such  as  he  conceived  would  suit  his  taste.  * 
He  got  letters  of  recommendation  from  his  re- 
lations  and  friends  to  the  great  officers  and  lend- 
ing men  at  the  court,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more 
easy  access  to  the  king.    He  was  very  well  re- 
ceived by  those  to  whom  he  applied,  who  pro* 
mised  to  introduce  him  as  soon  aa  possible  to 
Alexander.    As  they  deferred  doing  it  from  day 
to  day,  under  pretence  of  wanting  a  favourable 
opportunity,  he  took  their  delays  to  imply  eva- 
sion, and  resolved  to  present  himself.    His  sta- 
ture was  advantageous,  his  visage  agreeable,  and 
his  address  spoke  a  person  of  condition.  Rely- 
ing therefore  upon  his  good  mien,  he  stripped 
himself  of  his  usual  habit,  anointed  his  whole 
body  with  oil,  crowned  himseif  with  n  wreath 
of  poplar,  and  throwing  a  lion's  skin  over  his 
ahoulders,  took  a  club  in  hi.s  hand,  and  in  that 
equipage  approached  the  throne,  upon  which  the 
king  sat  dispensing  justice.    The  novelty  of  the 
sight  having  opened  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
he  was  perceived  by  Alexander,  wh«s  surprised 
at  his  appearance,  ordered  liim  to  approach,  and 
asked  him  who  he  was.    He  replied,     1  am 
Dinocrates  the  Macedonian,  an  architect,  who 
bring  thoughts  and  designs  to  A  lexander  worthy 
his  greatness."    The  king  gave  him  the  hear- 
ing.   He  told  him,  that  he  had  formed  a  design 
of  cutting  mount  Athos  into  the  form  of  a  man, 
that  should  hold  a  great  city  in  his  left  hand, 
and  in  his  right  a  cup  to  receive  all  the  rirors, 
which  ran  from  that  mountain,  and  to  pour 
them  into  the  sea.     Alexander  relishing  this 
gigantic  design,  asked  him  whether  there  were 
lands  enough  about  this  city  to  supply  com  for 
its  subsistence?    And  having  been  answered, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  that  by  sea, 
he  told  him  that  he  applauded  the  boldness  of 
the  design,  but  could  not  approve  the  choice  of 
the  place  he  had  pitched  upon  for  the  execution 
of  it.    He  however  retained  him  near  his  per- 
son, adding,  that  he  would  employ  his  ability  ia 
other  undertakings.  .•<tfb 
Alexander  accordingly  in  the  voyage  he  made 
into  Egypt,  having  dwcovered  a  port  there,  thav 
was  very  well  sheltered  and  of  easy  access,  sur- 
roimded  by  a  fertile  country,  and  abounding 
with  conveniences  on  account  of  its  neighbour- 
hood to  the  Nile,  he  commanded  Dinocrates  to 
build  a  city  adjoining  to  it,  which  was  called 
Alexandria  after  his  name.     The  architect's 
skill,  and  the  prince's  magnificence  vied  wit'a 
each  other  in  embellishing  it,  and  seemed  to  ex- 
ceed themselvea  in  order  to  render  it  one  of  tbn 
greatest  and  moet  superb  cities  of  the  world.  It 
was  enclosed  within  a  \ast  extent  of  walls,  and 
fortified  with  towers. '    It  had  a  port,  aque- 
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dncta,  foontftins,  and 
tfnMl  iBinlli  number  of  hoUMs  for  the  inhabi- 
tants, squares,  Inf'tv  p-difirr^  public  placet  for  the 
odebratioa  of  guam  and  shows;  in  m  word, 
tmuftm  mdfdmmmapmdofaM,  and  im  m  great 
a  number,  tint  tiiejr  took  up  almost  a  third  part 
of  the  wliolfl  city.  I  hare  observed  ebewberf  in 
what  man  nor  Alexandria  became  the  oentre  of 

A  coosiderable  structure,  afterwards  erected 

in  the  npi^hHfmrhood  of  this  city,  still  rendered 
it  more  liuuuus ;  I  mean  the  light^houae  of  the 

fled  with  towers,  as  well  for  their  d.  ft  nre,  to 
guide  thorn  who  sailed  in  the  night  by  tlie  means 
of  fires  kindled  upon  them.  These  towws  were 
gttwl^a  iwyrfMfiwipiriwt  ¥atlPU»mamt» 
Fhiladelphua  caused  one  so  great  and  mn^'nifi- 
•mt  to  be  ereoted  la  tha  Jaland  of  Jf  haros,  tiiat 

world;  it  eoat  dght  hundred 
nillion  eight  hundred  thousand  lirres. 
The  Isle  of  Pharos  was  about  seven  stadia  or 

ib»  continent.  '  It  had  a  promoatory  or  rock 
against  whirh  the  wavps  of  the  aea  broke.  It 
was  upon  this  rock  Ptokmueus  Phiiadelphus 
MM  «1h  tMMrof  FhuwofivUle  ataw^  ^mm- 
pridng  magnlficenoe,  with  several  arched  8tories 
not  unlike  the  tower  of  Babylon,  which  had 
eigiit  sach  atoriea.  He  gave  tlw  direetioD  4Kf 
ttii  wmOc  to  »  BiMif  ■!>  J  mnkhedt  mUti  BaHwa. 

tii^,  -who  rut  this  in?wription  upon  the  fniv(%r: 
*'  Soetratiu  of  Cnidoi»  soa  of  JDeitiphanes,  to  the 
fpda  |iimMif%  ia  Amm  «f  Aom  wIio  go  by 
IMk**  b  At  UlltrTOf  FUiaMpltQ%  the  reader 
may  « 


or  ABCH1TB0TUHE. 

to  the 


t  •  waliinrablii  woi^  in 

prmided.  •  She  gnre  him  by  vmv  of  rpward  ■ 
conddcrabie  office  in  her  eeorti  and  the  diiwtiMl 

erected. 

Wp  find  from  more  than  one  example,  that 
ea^ert  aroUteeta  were  very  much  hoooorad 


of  Rhodes  liad  mMM  a  eonaidetable  prnsloo 

upon  Dlognetus,  one  of  their  citizens,  to  reward 
liim  for  tlie  machines  of  war  wiaich  h«  had  mads 

who  called  himself  CalHaA,  had  made  a  model  ia 
miniature,  of  a  machine  capable,  as  lie  pretended, 
of  lifting  and  mnovinf  any  weight  wl 


nftu«!,  jndirinc  t^<"  thfrij^  absolutely  impomible, 
was  not  ashamed  to  con  fees  that  it  surpassed  his 
aUn.  Tlw  fm*m  of  *i 
ferred  to  Caillaa,  an  ftr  dio 
MTien  DcmetritiB  Poliorcetew  wan  preparing 
make  his  terrible  HelepoUs  approach  tlie 

called  upon  Callias  to  maki-  use  of  feb 
He  declared  it  to  l»e  too  weak  to  remove  no  great 
a  weight.    The  Rhodiaas  then  perceived  the 


The  N«biaii  geographer,  wIm  IHoi 
hundred  years  ago,  speaks  of  the  tower  of 

Pliaroa,  SA  of  an  edifice  sulwiHtin^  i?i  lii-t  time. 
Tb»  height  ot  the  tower  according  tu  him  was 
Ihiw  h—fciJ  €HMt»,  Ami  k  to  aqr*  Amt  ham- 
dred  and  fifty  feet,  or  an  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 
A  mwinaeript  scholiast  ufion  Lucian,  cited  by 
1mm  Voasias, '  affirma,  tiiat  for  its  size  it  might 

It  was  square,  that  it^  wrrc  almost  a  rta- 

dium,  Dear  two  hundred  and  eight  yards^  that 
toi  top  might  be  descried  an  handrsd  apdles,  er 

took  the  name  «f  the  i<!lnrul,  imd  was  eaUed 
Fhara;  which  name  was  afterwards  giraft  to 


a  cltlMn  to  wham  they  bad  such  great  oUJga. 
tions  with  so  mneh  Infrratitude.  They  betie^hed 
Diognetna  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  assMi 

refused  at  first,  and  remained  for  Rnme  time  In- 
fiezible  to  their  cntreatiea.    But  when  iw 
the  priests,  and  tke  Mat  oaM 
dCyv  MM  l»  Mr  tmn,  come  to 

aid,  be  complied  at  laat,  and  coiiJd  not  w^th^fflnd 
80  moving  a  qtectacle.    The  question  was  to 

able  machine  to  the  wall.  He  eifeotod  it  with- 
out much  difficulty,  having  laid  the  land  umltT 
water,  over  which  the  UalcpoUa  was  to  pass, 


liged  Demetrius  to  raise  the  siege,  by  an 

modntion  vrith  the  Rhodiaiis.  iMojnietu* 
loaded  with  honours,  and  double  his  former  pen- 


ult 


a  feninsula  in 

pmrr«ts  of  time.  Que«n  Cleopatra  joined  it  to 
the  main  land  by  a  meie,  and  a  bridge  from  the 


1  Mrali  1.  rvii  ],  -91,  /^c.  nin  l  xx%vi.  c  UL 
y  It.  Vcwk  ad  Fomp.  Mei  9.  Mia, 


,*  that  there  were  amoagrt 

other>  four  temples  i»i  GretM-.-,  entirely  built  of 
marble,  and  adonted  with  each 

good  judges,  and  beeaae       rule  and  model  <f 
buildings  in  the  three  order<i  of  architecture-. 
Tho  Axat  of  thcae  stmcUires  is  the  tmpb  ef 


CUL  K.  h'ut.  9S. 
5  Ibid,  hi  I 


lielL 
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ia  dw  dtj  of  MUetaa:  both  th«n  wm  of  th* 

loBie  ordfr.  The  third  l<i  the  temple  of  Oras 
Mid  ibcwerpiite  at  ir^uiia,  whioh  Ictinus  built 

oapoble  of  cniitaininp  tliirty  t^ntisand  persons: 
&r  than  were  nuuiy,  and  oi'teo  mors  at  the 
wlrinotail  fnmmtmn  «#  tho  AmI  of  £]«aib.* 

In  order  to  leave  the  more  room  for  thp  sarrificet. 
Bat  Philo  aAenrard%  whan  Demetrius  i*ha> 
IsBMu  goTenwd  itthn  fUmtai  wtmm  pilfan  In 
tiM  Annt,  to  raniar  the  edifice  more  majestic. 
Tlie  frwirth  fs  thp  ttnnple  of  JupJter  Olympios 
at  Athem^  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Ii'iaiatratua 
had  htgau  H,  Imt  It  ranalMd  — ^-'rhtil  aftv 
bin  death,  upon  account  of  the  troubka  in  wUflb 
the  republic  was  inrolTed.^  More  than  threo 
hundred  years  after,  Antiochus  £piphane%  king 
«f  Sjpria,  tDok  upon  Um  to  dilhif  tte 
that  were  utH-etisary  for  finiahing  tiM  body  of 
the  temple,  which  vras  very  lar^e,  and  the 
•olanuM  of  tha  portioa.*  Cowutiua,  a  Koman 
dtiaen,  who  kai  ani*  UMdf  floMH  •■Mgat 
the  archltwts,  was  rhoarn  to  fxiviitr  this  ijrcat 
work.  He  acquired  great  honour  hy  it,  tlm 
pile  being  estWDCd  to  hvfio  very  few  t-<{ual  to  it 
in  iniigiiiii— lb  Th«  same  CoflsutiuawBsonaof 
thf  first  amongst  the  Romans  who  built  in  the 
Grecian  taste.  He  givn  me  occasion  to  speak 
«f  Mvvnl  cdMoM  St  Roniih  wbJdi  tAaa 
ployed  Greek  anUtecti»  and  thnnkf  la  now 
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order,  which  rrtnifm  th.-ir  name  to  this  day. 
The  tomb  whicii  J'orsonna,  Icing  of  £trari% 


Rome;  bulin  the  c5on»uJ»hip  of  CJuintiiu  Catullus,  it  tt 
Mid,  IW  marble  temple*  were  e  nvtcd.  Pnapey  erected 
a  tbestr^  aad  JoUat  OHsr  the  tanste  «r 


the  prngrea  at 
Roman  empire. 

The  history  of 
divided  into 


The  art  of  building  was  ulruo^t  as  soon  known 
in  Italy  sa  Oreoce,  if  it  be  Lrut,  that  tiie  i  uscans 


.l.lB.C;«Si  Stralx  I.  Ix.  p.  30&.  7VHr.hi| 

8  i.iv.  L  xii.  n.  aa 


9  Until  the  Romaiu  hod  txib^octod  all  tb«  *^*^'r^  iu- 
cladhig  Britali^  to  the  weit,  MscsJoiila  sad  a  psit  of 
Bmia  to  tha  cai^  and  the  northern  partj  of  ,Mr\cz  to 
the  Muth,  they  preserved  the  utmost  simplidty  of  man- 
iitrn,  tincl  n  iTUiincd  in  a  great  me««ure  iiptoraiit  of  what 
are  denominated  the  Ana  aita.  Fhitarch  relatea,  that 
Ksseslliis  bnoght  Iba  «r  aciljr,  coMiiUng.  in  part, 
of  thf  moit  valuable  stntuc?  and  paintings  of  S\  racujn-, 
on  purpouc  to  adorn  lu*  trmniph,  and  ornament  tlie  City 
of  Rome,  which  before  hia  time  bad  never  koomi  aay 
cariorityof  thishlod}  sad  he  adds,  that  Maioelhu  took 
tasHHoUaassir  ftrbslat  the  flnt  who  Uusfat  the  Ro- 
man* to  admire  the  exquuiu?  pcrforioanccs  of  Greece. 
But,  even  foe  mom  time  after  JUarasUut  had  tnfrr'Mi'wl 
specimen*  of  Gtselsn  art,  sad  oat  of  tha  ipolb  a#ncilj 
bailt  and  embclMshtxl  the  tcnnp!e  of  Virtue  and  Honour, 
it  doe*  not  appear  that  mij  iraproMtoa  iiad  been  made 
uikiu  the  Roman  people;  and  it  waa  not  till  sftsr  tke 
lotum  gf  %aaitam  tha  MHhrirtaHit  war,  or  IfiO  years 
•Aar  the  litaaqA  of  Msraans,  that  cpectaMtu  of  fine 
building  car  distinguiihcd.  It  vaj  r.nJv  yean  pro- 
vkMu  to  thia  that  an  edidoe  ot  xauU*  was  Out  cssdsd  at 


tha  boandaricf  of  which  nro 
■M  en  eommeuoM  with  the 
kinK*.  Intiudos  the  infancy  of  the  republic,  and  may  be 
oon«idoal  as  '^*iT"Unf  to  the  dsitniotian  of  tte  tHj 
theOaaki  Tlw  irhlHiiiliiia  rf  ihlt  psried  wm  enthHy 

Etriucsn,  and  it«  charartcnstic  qualitict  ircrc  solidity 
and  grandeur,  in  bu'h  which  features  it  memUed  the 
Egyptian,  with  Icsi  gigantic  M  MM  graocAd  Ami 
«f  IhisafeMnorpublieutUltyor 
r*  wi  thilr  aagniflesnes  was  the  result 
arul  not  the  otjeet  of  their  dcstinaUon.  Of  these,  th« 
Liijaca  .Maxima,  and  aome  BUMsy  tnoss  ot  the 
UoiM  uf  the  Capitol  laM  tgr  1) 

HidibSiBi    TlHS0DQOdMKeaeBawncc«  w)th  thf  rft*rT»tir>n 
of  lha  cMy,  Hd  aSMllSl  to  the  iUl  of  the  commonwealth. 
Public  utiUty  waji  still  ihc  objoct,  and  grMdSBT 
acoompaniad  the  pngmt  of  the  art  Tha 
roada  and  ■ijiitocts  were  Ms  la 

now  oootinue  iU  noble«t  mnnummts.  A  few  ■imple  and 
•olid  toimbt,  tuch  m  that  ot  (Jaiiu  Pubiictua,  and  «f 
the  ScipiM,  with  a  few  temple*,  guch  to  pMtMMT  SS 
that  of  Foituaa  Viriii^  attaat  Ike  mm  maniy  taste 
MM|h««HHlBr  sesin  TMnads  lha  termfnatkm  of 
this  period,  the  public  temper,  hiiluence.1  by  the  luxuries 
sod  opulence  of  Alia,  then  flowii^  iota  the  t-Mf^ 
 -*  to  demand  more  iplsadanr  and  csimmm^  ad 

§K  the  mnpnlfifpncp  and  Rlory  of 
■ra  which  opeui\l  with  the  reign 
ef  Augmtm.  While  thlai  prince  wa*  content,  Uke  othto 
grist  popular  isederi  before  hha,  to  iohsUt  a  ptain  un- 
aAHBsd  mm^tn,  ha  dhplsyed  fak  tMmb  and  magnifl. 
ccncc  in  edifices  devoted  to  pubUr  un,.  Soro  was  the 
fintt  who  ventured  to  expend  the  public  treasures  in  the 
erection  ct  an  hapcrial  rashtwica,  bf  i^iMi^<ha«ito 
^***^*djpsilB^  Modwd  to  tka  tut  and  the  accompsnTtot 
aotti  taftHsamfltWH  deemed  o|)pogite  to  the  efvO 
character  afDH-tcd  by  the  earlier  i  inperois,  who,  ai  TmA. 

tusobierrei,  satisfied  with  the  reslity,  avoided  the  jande 
of  pa«rm  Htoas  Ta^srtsn  wduvd  tte  pefaHse  to  be 

destroyed,  and  he  and  hb  irnmc<dlatc  lucceason,  Tltua 
and  Oonltlan,  erected  on  ita  dte  various  edillecs  of  less 
costlinw  perhapc.  but  of  equal  mj^lflesiice  sad  pMlar 
utm^t  saeh  as  tha  tsiyis  af  Peace,  the  Therm*,  and 
the  Vllftoi  M|Mlh«sCi»  or  Collaeum,  &c  Forums» 
pf)rf!coes  thcrmiB,  triumphal  anhc*,  and  maujoleuan, 
Uill  continued  the  Ikvouxite  obiocts     iapstlal  pikia  and 


space  of  300  yean  t]H  the  empire  waa  divided  under 
Diocletian,  when  the  leat  of  th*.-  Mvcreign  was  tranalaled 
to  the  ea*t.  and  the  capital  of  the  worl4  was  atfnAiiviHl 
to  bortile  attacto  aad  sepad^.  The  mart  — -^«tft 
edUlpes  erected  ddrinf  (he  Iburfh  long  era.  flnt  oT  de- 

diiiing  taste  and  then  of  barlvirisni,  were  the  ehurchca. 
the  principal  of  which  were  raised  by  Constsntine,  sni 
the  Chrfsdan  ensperesib  OB  the  nedd,  Md  aftn  wfib  tia 
very  aoatertab  of  the  ardent  Baalliop  Of  these  some 
■till  remain,  and  dltplay  iu  their  diti^nt  appearatioet 
evidence  of  the  greatneu  of  manner  that  (till  ■urvlved, 
aad«lsoaf  thetaed  tista  tket  too  fMiMd|y  pnvailad  to 
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OF  ARCHITECTURE. 
fitoMd  to  be  er«rt«<1  for  li^mwlf  durinff  his  life-  j  the  labyrinth  of  DmIkIm  ta  tke 
time,  showv  the  great  knowiedge  they  had  in 
thdM  daysof  lifa«n.>  lUi  iMllMI  of 


fef  FIIB7. 


tlvelr  rMp«etl»e  «tM-  «f 
tifli  of  the**-  edifice*  l»  tlic  con»tf«llM  ef  «rch«  orrr 
iTiirt  of  a  regular  cntiUalaN^  •  deformity 
,  •  aUtotatee  Off  daring  the  rrifli  ef  DIocle. 
tian,  and  ak$M  m  ntt«  hnManl  hi  Mr  Mfaro 
arcades.* 

The  Rwww  w«t»  ao  much  Indebted  tn  t>io  GrerV^  f  r 
an  that  rtlatM  to  cnhiMelan  and  acu^ture,  that  they 
haw  uttlectata  to  oilglMMf  i^m  Ifcoaa  Nt|Mto|  M 

their  power,  wcallh,  and  Ttnlty  led  them  to  increaae  the 
Bunbar,  magiutude,  and  decoratiom  of  their  tHUflocs  to  a 
4iSM  ftV  taywl  thoae  of  Greece t  In  the  thaeUt  «t 
MawdliM  and  In  tha  C  iMiuM,  the  Doric  aad  leate  wttt 
both  Introduced ;  but,  wUh  ^mj  *W  wut^/MtHm,  the 
Corinthian  order  only  ttu  in;  !  .it  by  the  Romam; 
aadiMiC  aoileftbrthe  Uieelu  iuificieatlj  espreHive  of 

lUliwenflinuMtn — i  -"-r*—  .^—.i  i.h 

pniATmnt'i  iinkaowBto  the  Invaitora  They  united  the 
luitk  and  C'orhrthln  into  an  order  they  named  the 
COB^MOte  i  and  ftrifiping  the  Doric  of  it«  flneot  feature*, 
they  finwd  thak  Imam.  Whaa  the  gerttailar  lem- 
benoauldreeeHWBoaMteecMaMl^  «h«f  hadflwoMe 
10  varying  the  outlines  of  their  strurturp*  i  p.irticularly 
their  tenvtaa)  Into  every  ihapo  that  could  be  produced  by 


To  one  Important  feature,  howerer,  tal 
the  cxtCMive  appropriation  of  the  arch  in  iMrMkUiiR* 
.  the  n^tmnm  appcaT  to  hare  an  indubiuhle  rlaun. 
Ka^wcUng  the  era  ef  «*  hiMBlhm  Dothtng  catain  it 
known.  Whether  It  weahiw*"  to  the  e«lf  BhJiitaii 

and  (iriTici  h»»  never  been  satiifartorilv  asrrrfalTied  ;  fbr, 
aMhw'g*'  aeTetat  arcbet  have  been  di»c"vered  among  the 
MtoaefaMlart  ^yptaad  fihwoe,t  it  "^^'^  ^  recollect, 
ed  that  both  tiiew  countriei 
Aminion,  and  none  bare  been  lUlUd  th»  drte  of 
a«etk>n  we  know  poaltlTely  to  have  hern  bernre  the 
ttM  «f  AimMi^m.  At  all  9wmit,  thewgh  the  meiit  of 

Ammu,  the;  n<<tirMty  had  the  merit  of  faitrodudng 
,  into  general  aaid  ex  tensive  uae,  as  In  Taulthiga 
I  hi  trtumpl^  arche*.  in  ooutrueting  brldgti 
over  riTete,  and  hi  fomlng  "_ 
water  to  cttlea.  Although,  fbr  exaiaplat  I^Mei  ■domed 
the  city  of  Alliens  with  fjilcndid  edifice*,  i>  tefl  for 
the  Boinaaa  >to  comtruct  a  itonc  arch,  over  the  tmall 


city. 

'Ihc  private  buust*  of  the  early  Roman*  were  nnall  ; 
and  the  door*  were  left  uiKloteil  liunnu  th^  iiin;;lr  mejl 
for  the  day,  that  it  might  be  teen  no  cue 


•  See  Eimace'i  CU«ical  Tour  through  I  tal  v. 

fWeporpOHely  abstain  firom  entering  into  any  dr<^rni>- 
tlM  of  the  varioitt  fplendld  tempi''*  ?.nil  ruini  of  ancient 
ftff^  which  rtill  remain,  not  only  U-cau»e  the  aubjcrt  i« 
too  extensive  lor  thLi  note,  but  aNo  muw  it  ha»  Ix'ei) 
•ufiiclently  illu«.traled  bv  modern  travr  ll(  r'^  l\>r  a  dc- 
nTi?>tu>:i  of  the  ru  n*  i  f  ^.lUnvT«  and  Balbec,  the  curioua 
rvixU  r  i<  rcfcrr!''!  m  fhe  valuable  fOlMOM  pMhhid  tf 
Me»^^l.  Dawkms  .uul  W.Kid  m  1753.  .  «  -n. 

J  s.r  piiticularlv  lUl/  iin'J  Ht«<  Arch(f,  and  M.^Dii- 
ten«'  Ki>cherrhe«  sur  le  i  i  iii*  le  plus  n-culf"  de  TUtagi 
\  out**,  che«  !<•»  Am  iein  l  l>e  object  of  the  latttr 
Hork  it  to  »how  that  tJie  mentific  couatruction  ofthc 
arrl>  w.^x  in  practice  even  from  the  mort  remote  perioda 
or  antiquity.   Thli  opinion  l«  aUy  combated  l«  IM  BdB. 


of  dnvdMyfeMMMfftf  the  Uwk 

KitMClTUltatlen^ 

their  rite  enlarged  to  the  cmcen,  that  I 

(In  nnt  aj.iK  ir  to  hjvc  iKtn  ;tri  extraordinary  number  to 
be  eodoaed  under  pne  roof.   Auguatu*  reatzicted  thdff 

but  for  exceeding  which  rrs.inv  ^  ere  ."if»f»rwriiH«  accme<< 
and  fliied.  And  thua  the  irregui.irity  of  l£>c  aty  became 
»<)  great  that  ita  confiagraUoa  in  Nafo'a  time  Biichit  be 
oonaidcnd  a  public  food  la  Mfiuai  it  Made  way  Ibr  tha 
JOdlchNtt  fibiia  of  that  emperar,  who,  pawlnnifety  fbad 
of  building,  6r»t  made  Rnmc  a  regular  and  »plendid  city. 
IheteDeealuniiamttyof  plan  atiU  adnrittad  < 

perfect iona  rrimgnant  to  modem  Ideaa  of  taste  and  eeB> 
veniency.  'I"he  abM'ncc  of  chimney*  entirely,  and  wla. 
dow«  generally,  may  be  particularly  noticed.  The  only 
hght  NMifvd  to  the  roooM  was  thraogh  aa  apertun 

But  we  mu»t  recollMt  ttint  thr  Roman*  were  not  a 
doaaotfic  people.  Their  aoctety  waa  to  be  tMght  la  the 

A  gTt>at  fe.iture  in  the  arrangement  of  the  anclft 

houae,  aa  dUtinguiihed  fW>m  the  modem,  wa»  the  Internal 

court.    Courti  were  uauaHv  tVminl  r.irh  ►urmunded  by 

ivaMMMHb  ligbMd  tnm  wUMm,  mtm  to  hava 

family  being  overlooked  by  any  one  not  inchided  within 
the  walla.  But  thia  waa  an  advantage  they  did  not  really 
poiMtoMWatoair  wnf^^*  ftom  Plauttu;*  and  Scnaea 
•peaka  of  the  annoyaaee  the  MliMoan  were  Mliftet  tab 
fhMnthc  diaorderiy  hizory  of  tfelM  Wi^  AMgtog 
into  day,  iDdulgtxl  m  the  faiw  rt  nnriiimt  and  late  houra 
of  the  «fa  A  ieakavi,  aomewhat  approaching  that  of 
the  Bodam  FmIiim  mBoM^  OMna  to  hare  peeraOad 
towaixis  the  female  part  of  the  fiunlly,  ta  whom  the  mart 
remote  portion  of  the  houac  waa  appropriated ;  an  Inner 
oo«l(  aeoond  wMoh  their  rooma  were  diatributrd,  wa* 

ment  eaieled  Ibr  tt»e  aBtaBBwdrtlwaf 

•erranta. 

llMtotamatloa  which  Vitruviut  fumiahct  rei^>erting 
tfaakatotoerflwBamana,  baa  becn«  within  the  laat  30 
yearn,  well  ilhwtratcd  by  the  CKcanMoM  at 
a  city  which,  along  with  HercalaneOTi  «d 
overwhelmed  by  a  trcraendoun  eruption  of  Mount  Ve«iu 
viui  on  the  «tth  of  Aqgott,  hi  the  aecond  }oar  of  the 
rrtgnof  the  emperor  Tltaa^er  A.  IX  H.aad  which,  CBB. 

5n]urriflv,  onntain*  hoit«r«  ("i-lt  nnd  Inhabited  by  RoMaoa 
of  the  time  in  which  Vitniriun  wrote.  So  <kr  aa  the 
town  hW  b«M  eicaeatad,  the  atrcela  are  fbond  to 
curloufly  paved,  with  irregnlarty  ■hat«d  ploeea  of  MaA 
volcanic  rtone,  well  put  together,  tnd  gUNraBy  — IJJl- 
ing  the  trat-k'  of  wheels  Tlic  hnUM-f  .ire  il'-built  of  the 
WDCittitkkmMl  rubble  work,  with  raorUr  generally  but 
liwuMttoiMf  totoed,  audi  «Mlr  «*neM  apparenUy  in. 
ndivjiiate  to  the  acTvlce  they  were  Intwded  to  paAna. 
The  plaater  i«,  however,  very  excelleBt,  and  to  It  th> 
wA  have  evidently  been  conwderably  indebted  for  their 
durability.  It  appeal  to  hare  been  med  P^w^X  ]^ 
manner  pre»eribed  by  VHiurlto,  ^elto  dh«rt^  that,  amr 
the  firtt  rough  co.^t  w,x«  nj^'lir-d.  n  s<wnd  wai  to  be  -Ml*. 
af  aieoatum,  oompoMxi  principaUy  of  land  and  Uae:  CW« 


•  m  Gtor. 
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oomMomye  wortu  At  Bams*    For  H  wu 
t  rtif  wlfc»twU  of 

and  Imid  tba  fioundation!!  of  the  temple 
whkb  bit 


Ids 


I  alterwudi  to  tw  covnfd  with  marmnratum,  in  the 
t  or  wMik       piMO  or  ttM  MOd  or  tlM 


Pompeii  has  been  put  on  rery  thin,  and  Menu  to  have 
been  well  worked  and  rubbed  upcn  the  lough  extehur  of 
until  a  perftctly  smooth  and  polished 

Tbe 


luiviiiK  ibr«lM*pvfOM«alItdiBthebMt 

men  from  Etruria.    The  Roman  riti/en» 
not  <ifMMed  with  from  ■harkog  in  Ui«t  work. 


the  roort  brilliant  and  cndles*  varirty  of 
, ffm\H''f'"'^  with  a  tiagle  figure, 
or  i«hject,intbeceptre,er«iteqDi!dlstao<m  The  walls 

nf  fh(  hou?(-<  arc  nhn  decorated  with  painted  Imitations 
of  variegated  ruarbies,  perhap*  once  a  sort  of  •caglioU. 
Of  ttte  real  malerial  few  Uocks  are  found  except  in 

taluM 'fte  or  tiw 

ii.M_rtL-i!  in  thtir  walls  piecta,  or  ?l3b<,  nf  the  moft  rare 
and  valuable  marbles  :  tlic  undulated  'I~ha>ian,  or  Csryii. 
Uan,  the  vcnniculatod  FhrygtaB^  ipotted  with  tbe  blood 

amMm  ■■■  oal  ■■■ilwrtlj  ipliiiMt  art 

wu  empktyod  to  give  them  tints  they  t^(>*s(tsed  not 
IkaturaUy.  'llic  Kuuiiiiuik  ami  S}i)i)udic  were  used  as 
thwrtioM*.  end  a  method  was  discovered  of  vcining  tlaba 
«Mi  pU,  until  at  lanftii  Imra  ot  Ihia  auial  were 

even  rot>l'»  of  the  houic*.  The  floors,  slso,  were  rovcrcil 
«ttb  osncQ^  ia  wfaicb  aiBaU  pteoca  or  lavUe,  or  oolowed 


— "  My  villa,"  Myi  he,  "  U  large  enough  to  aflhrd  all  dfc 
accommodation,  without  being  extensive.  The 
U  k  plain,  tout  not  mean,  through  which 
you  atf«  a  poilieo  in  the  (bra  of  the  letter  D,  which  in. 
chidie  a  mwll  bat  agrerablc  are*.  This  aflbrds  a  rery 
comriii'Hii.m^  retreat  in  h.u\  w.utliir,  not  only  ai  it  U  en- 
ckMd  with  windows,  but  particularly  aa  it  is  ahciterrd  by 
■BOBtnoKflaiiy  vnteeOaiorRnC  PtamdwialidQoof 

thU  portiro  you  pass  into  an  inward  criwrX  extremely 
picatini,  and  thence  into  a  handuuuc  hall,  which  runs 
out  towards  the  aea.  On  erery  ride  oT  this  ball  there  are 
either  foldli«  iaan,  miduiam  tqwlly  Uivt^ ligr  wIMi 
means  you  teveavlawflnmtlioftaat  and  two  ridm,  ■■  B 
were  of  thrc*-  difTVrent  *ca.> ;  frmn  the  tuck  part  you  see 
the  middle  of  the  court,  the  pprtioo^  and  areoj  and  by 


terns  of  peomHrical  figures,  symmetrically  disposed ;  but 
tiiis  was  the  practice  in  apartments  only  of  inferior  con- 
» ;  fttr  in  the  beet  roons  moaaic  waa  ustvl,  with 
» aid  a  dovloa  Of  AfHM  in  ito 
of  voad,  hava  tai  wo 

found  com{>tetR :  the  inatertal  being  always  reduced  Ui 
mtwo.  They  rcTulTed  upon  pivuts,  and  were  fa^cned 
hf  bolta,  which  hung  ftom  chains.  Of  wood  were  alio 
tkotodsteada,  thoafb  eonetiaM  of  iit» ;  but  beds  were 
■MHO  ganetaUy  made  merely  of  carpets  and  vests  spread 
upon  the  ground.  It  dot-s  not  fall  within  the  de^iii^i  of 
this  note  to  five  a  detailed  aooount  of  the  vaxioua  article« 
or  nowoooM  lunmnro  er  oodwmmo  iihhmi  at  nsapei  i 
Init  if  Tiiv  •.•rn'Ifyin'T  to  the  rttrimw  to  state,  thiit 
aimust  every  variety  is  to  be  met  with  (here :— Imple- 
aHMa  of  silver,  braas,  stone,  eartht'n-n.^r('  vanes  (A  all 

tooNir  iMi 


whence  the  pmspcct  is  terminated  by  the  woods,  and 
mnuntaitur,  which  arc  seen  at  a  distance.  On  the  left 
hand  side  of  this  hall,  somewhat  fiurther  from  the  sea, 
laa  a  laisa  dnwlas  nan,  and  baymid  that  a  Mooml  of 

annthrr  to  the  setting  sun.  The  angle  which  the  pro. 
jcaion  forms*  with  tlils  drawing-room  reUuus  and  ilk 
creases  the  warmth  of  the  sun }  and  bitber  my  family  ro. 
troBl  in  winter  to  pecfgrm  tbeir  csMdaak  Contlguoui  la 
Ah  li  a  room,  ftrndng  the  aegraent  of  a  elrde,  tbe  win- 
dows of  which  are  m  i)larL\l  ai  to  rcti  lve  the  (uii  the 

whole  day :  in  the  walls  are  contained  a  set  of 


liuJli  Tti'iulil^  Tir  jcUy  or  pastry,  ums  for  keeping  water 
bi>t,  upon  the  principle  of  tbe  modem  tea.um,  horn 
lantems,  spits  5  in  short,  dBHMfe  every  article  of  kitchen 
«rotbarftaatturanowrtoBl%f>aptltarla;  akn,chaim, 
bolts,  acoiki^  <Boe  (amaa  tiMtPta  MW) ;  a  complete 
toik-t,  with  combs, 
with  pearls,  &c.e 


never  be  read  too  often.  Tlicnre  yoti  pass  into  .n  txxl- 
t  Jiamber  through  a  posiuige,  which,  being  boarded  aitd 
suspended  over  a  stove  which  runt  uridenieath,  tempers 
tbobeatwbkh  ttnooiv«andoeinqr«toaUpaitaflr  tiiia 
jBOBfcHTba  iiiiihiilii  of  tiiisaMe of  thohoaiali  appra. 

priated  to  the  use  of  my  ibvM  and  frectlmen  ;  but  most 
oT  the  apartments  arc  neat  enough  to  receive  any  oT  nqr 
friends.  In  tbeoppoaitawtncla  a  room  onaaMMilia 
very  elegant  taste;  neaU  to  wtaicb  lice  another  noai, 
which,  though  large  for  a  parlour,  makes  but  a  moderate 
dining-room.  Tleyond  is  a  bedchamber,  together  with  ita 
antirhamber,  tbe  beifbt  of  wbicb  reoden  It  oool  ta 
imaMr,  aoltabilatiballoiodoa  an  (Idea  ftom  Aewlada 

iiiakii  it  warm  in  winter.  To  t-'ii^  .ipnrtraent  another  of 
the  same  sort  u  joined  by  a  cuuuuuii  waU.  From  thence 
you  enter  into  the  grand  and  spacious  cooling  roam  b*- 
Jsi«tBf  to  tbo  bath,  fVoQ  Ika  avposlte  walla  oT  aliM 
two  Rmnd  batfaia  project  aAlaMly  lari^  to  ewlB  la. 
CoiUiKuous  to  this  is  the  pofUming  room,  then  the 
sweating  room,  and  next  to  tbat  tbe  Aunaea  which  coo. 

batliing  rooms,  fitted  up  in  an  elegant  rather  than  n  rmtly 
Huuincr.  At  the  other  end  is  a  setxuMl  turret,  m  which  is 
a  room  tbat  raoeivai  tbe  riatng  and  setting  aim.  Behind 
thia  ia  a  Ima  nporitatr*  "oar  to  wfaioh  la  •  fdlaiy  of 

iiaigailBMi  ilalaiwnaB  Ik 


chleily  of  houses  inhabited  by  Kom.nn<  in  the  middling 
tanks  of  lif«;  txit  the  account  which  the 
baa  kik  .us  of  his  winter 
dloalod  17  adleadMai 
veys  a  very  pedbct  coneqiHoa  of  the  vUbt  of  a  waaltby 
Ki'mai:  nobleiiuui.  .Art  the  descri|i<ion  is  distinct  and 
yarticaalar,  it  may  be  quot«.d  in  thi^  pUcc  with  a«Iv3ntag(?. 

•  Sec  the  splendid  work  of  Sir  William  GoU  and  John 
P.  Oandv,  entitled.  "  I'utnpeiana:  tl 
Acot,  and  oniaments  oT  Fomiteii,'* 


I.joVs  uix>n  the  garden  and  gcstatlo  which  surrounds  the 
gard<-n.  iictween  the  garden  and  this  gcsUtio  is  a  ban. 
quciing  room.  Two  apartments  run  rouod  tbe  back  part 
of  it,  the  windows  wbcteoT  look  upon  tbo< 
vilU,  and  into  a  pleasant  kitchen  garden, 
ancucloaed  (xirtlcu  extiiuU,  which,  by  its  great  longtb, 
you  aufbtwwoaaeioclod  for  the  use  oT  tbe  public,  tt 
baaniaagaof  wMowaon  oaohridat  tatoalhalwfetak 
looks  t»>M^n!^  the  sea,  they  an*  double  the  number  of 
tiwao  next  the  garden,   livlore  this  poctioo  lios  a  tenaoa^ 
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whit  h,  though  vi>ry  pninful  aad 
•Med  to  the  flitigiiw  •r  WW  *0f  M 

too  heav)- ;  no  much  Joy  thry  ronrffvjK!,  and  so 
much  hunuar  thej  thought  it,  to  build'  the 
temples  of  their  gods  with  thdr  own  baadi. 

The  MOM  Twqolniiu  Priscus  raised  two 
othfT  works,  not  so  Rplcnfli'l  '\n<\f^\  in  outward 
appew ranee,  but  fitf  more  coosiderable  in  rcfiard 
t0  lilwwr  Mid  OfMMt  WVfka,  says  Livy,  to 

wUdi  ^  wfgnlftofnee    osr  d»78>  iu  Its  most 

snprPTnr  do;;rpp,  has  srarre  been  «f  pmK 

duciug  any  thing  comptiraUe.  ' 

Om  of  thaw  wvfln  wm  <Im  wttmiMiMua 
aawwi  and  oaaalillHiilneelTed  all  the  dirt  and 
lllth  of  the  rity ;  the  rj'main'^  of  whirh  still 
raise  admlratiuu  and  astuiiishment  from  the 
Mdnaw  of  the  vnAaUlldag,  and  the  grMtOM 
of  the  expeoiM!  it  must  neceasarily  hare  cost  to 
complete  it.  And  indeed,  of  what  thickness 
and  solidity  must  these  vaalted  water  courses 
have  been,  whldi  ran  flvm  tb«  sxtrsmlty  of 
the  rity  as  far  a«  tlie  TibK?r,  to  support  for  so 
many  ages,  without  erer  givin|^  wny  iu  the 
teat,  the  eoonnous  weight  of  the  vaa  streets  of 
Rome  erected  upon  thenif  tkramh  wUA  an 
infinity  nf  carriagra  of  ImnMBM  wdfht  WOV 
coutiuuolly  paadng ! 

H.  ScaunH^  to  adorn  the  stage  of  a  theatre 
daring  his  tdilsship,  which  was  ta  eaaHmM  aaly 
a  month  at  most,  had  caused  thrfc  hundred  and 
sixty  columns  of  marble  to  be  prepared,  many  of 


1  Qui  cum  iMud  pvTUt  ft  ip«!  militi-i-  irjifrri'+iir  taTxir, 
tuiniU  tamcn  plcbt  gravaUstur,  tc  tcmpU  ddlm  csariifi. 
care  manibui  cuu.    Liv.  L  L  n.  M 

hinSt^^S^Sil'''*''^  at     "Us, at  ipsrte Minosa, ric 

ciroofacieoda*,  <  to.ii  Ain;w(ijo ;  inaxinijin  nsxT'taculum  um- 
nium  purgaincntoruin  urbm  tub  tmram  agendam  :  ^uibua 
Operibua  vix  iwra  bmt 


I  with  vMcts.  On  the  upper  end  sT  (be 

■taads  a  detached  buiMtaff  in  Oie  gsfden, 
«Mch  I  can  my  ftvouritp ;  and  indeed  it  b  particuUtrly 
fo,  h.ninn  cro.tftl  it  niv*olf  It  ronraiin  a  Terr  wirTn 
wiatarwoom,  one  atde  of  vbich  looks  upoa  the  Isnaes, 
lhaalbw  hasa  tisirsf  tha  lai,  aadbeth  Us  ■■iwiil  to 

Ihc  sun.  'I'hmiifrh  the  foIH'inf;  ioort  rou  •m-  thr  opposite 
cbamtirr,  and  from  tiie  windowi  i*  a  protpcct  of  the  en> 
ckwod  portica  On  that  side  next  the  sea,  sai  eRiottte 
the  middle  waU,  itandi  a  Itttto  dstaat  rsesss.  which  by 
WHS  of  glass  dsonsadaflaitsln.  iscKher  laid  open  to 
Iba  a4)oiniog  room,  or  teiiarutcd  from  it  Ailjoining  to 
1U»  Is  a  bsffchaaabsr,  which  neither  the  voics  of  lbs 
■lwl»  III  aw— aib^  sftbt  sm,  asr  ssaa  the  wuriag 
af  atHiVSStcan  reach.  Thia  profbund  tranqiiillity  ii  oc 
a— kaiad  bjr  a  paamge  which  sepKratc*  the  wall  of  the 
chamber  rrom  tiist  oftbopildeB  ;  and  tbua,  by  mesas  of 
that  latssvsnhig  spaee^  wmf  aolae  ia  excluded.  An. 
amd  to  OtalsaeaSlslsvtvooin,  which,  by  opening  a 
little  ^  iiulow,  warm*  t\iv  lioikliamber  to  the  liegrte  of 
iH-ai  required.  Beyoml  th»  lie  a  chamber  and  anti. 
rhnmhcr.  wUch  enloy  the  saa^  tiwagb 

ibstinoitilMiiiltba 


MM  thlrty«igfat  feal  high.  ■ 
«•  akawa  WW  axiiind,  ha  had  all  < 

pillars  rarrifHi  into  his  own  house.    The  undcl* 
taker  for  making  food 
obliged  ttat  ailla  «•  gha  khi 

heflYv  pillars  mi|;ht  fwnwion  to  thow  ranlti^ 
which  6t>m  tha  tiaaa  ol  i  aniuinios  Jk^isGaav  thai 

continued  Immovabia:  and  aAlWnao 

sivf  a  JdHtl  n-illunit  >;ivin£r  wny.  T?esi(!p«t  whirli, 
tlieae  subterraneous  cuuais  coutiibuted  cxceed> 

as  well  an  to  the  parity  and  wbokaomenaas  of 

the  air.  The  water  of  seven  brooka,  which  had 
been  united  together,  and  which  was  frequently 


them  entirely,  and  carried  ai 
all  the  filth  into  the  Tiber. 

Works  of  this  kind,  though  hid  under  tha 
aarlh,  and  hinf ad  In  darhncMb  will  na  danbt 

appear  to  erery  good  juiipr  mere  -Morthy  of 
praise,  than  tlie  most  magniftcont  edili^,  and 


most  superb  pafatoea.  These  rait  the  avilasty  of 
Uiiga  faidaed,  hut  da  nrt  csait  tfMff  iMvit,  as^ 

projM  rly  •^p'^rilcirig;.  l  eflect  no  horoiir  but  on  the 
skill  of  the  architect :  whereas  the  others  aigua 
princes,  who  know  1l»  trna  ^mIm  «f  tiM^pai 

falso  splendour ;  rrhn  nre  more  Intent  vpon  the 
public  utility  tiian  their  own  glory ;  and  who 
ore  studious  to  extend  their  i 
cenee  to  the  latest  posterity  t 
nmbition  of  a  prince  ! 

After  the  Tarquins  were  expelled  Rome,  the 
people  having  aboHahed  monardilail  gorem- 
ment,  and  resumed  the  sovereign  authority, 
were  solely  intent  upon  extending;  tiin  !K>undH  of 
their  empire.    WImo,  in  preceas  ut  time,  tiicy 

they  began  to  erect  more  superb  and  more 
regular  buildings.  For  it  was  from  the  Greeks 
that  the  Romans  learned  to  ezoei  in  architedure. 

mend  them  but  their  solidity  and  magnitude. 
Of  all  the  orders,  they  knew  only  tha  Tuaoui. 
They  were  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  sculpture^ 

uHfhfr  ktifw  how  to  polish  it,  nor  make  pillnrs 
and  other  works  of  it,  that  by  tlieir  beauty  and 
excelleat  werkmanahlp  might  uaha  m 
cent  appearance  whan  appUad  in  pnpar 

It  u'n"t  lint,  pn  pf-rly  sp-.'aking,  till  tt)war(!^  the 
latter  times  of  the  republiob  and  Ottdo'  the  em> 
perora,  that  ii  tO  say,  whHi  lumrf  waa  fTMM 
to  a  great  height  at  Rome,  that  architertoR 

appeared  there  in  all  its  spit  ndour.  What  a 
multitude  of  aupcrb  buildings  and 
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TIm  IMMBdMOn,  the  lMitli^>  thr  nTnphith;<«tre  called 
the  Colhamtn,  the  aqoMlucti,  tite  mmow^  the 

Wdlpt  mtm       Sanuhe,  bailt  by  the  order  of 

Trnian.  Tras  a  rrork  whirh  a1»n>p  woul*!  ha¥* 
fnflhrr*  to  have  iuuttortaUMil  hie  luuae.  *  it 
M  tmnty  pOw  to  ti^w*  Aft  ■NbMb  «Mk 
rixfrf  leait  thick,  an  huadNd  and  fifty  hish, 

w5thont    inrltidiri^   th«»    fwinHntionw,    nod  iin 


lin-rmffc  thf*  nrrh  of  the  rnof  ttss  too  i-cnfilied, 

and  th«  temple  not  high  euuu^li.  i  he  emperor 
wai  httaadiately  nendUe  of  the  groae  and  irr»> 
parahle  fiutlt  he  had  oommitted,  and  wae  inoflo* 

si'labfp  upon  it.     But  thp  Rrrhit»»rt  p;>i(^  for  it, 

and  his  too  great  ingeuuityi  which  was  uot 


him  hie  life. 

I  hnr**  not 


rRitkwl,  in  th«  numlxr  of  the 


hundred  and  seTeoty  ieet  distant  from  one  i  maguihcent  buildings  of  liume,  the  paiace  called 
_jtedl»fei«iik«r«llMi  tkaO«liMHo«n^«  wUeh  N«m  «MMi  tote 

and  ten  yards.    This  wns,  J  erected  there,  though  perhap<«  nothing,'  likr  it 

was  era*  aoan,  either  for  the  extent  of  ita  waUa» 
the  beauty  ef  ita  gardeBS,  the  niuabtf  Mi  4al|» 
aaqr  of  ka  portieocs,  the  sumptuooMNfti  «f  Jto 
bulldiogs,  or  the  goM,  p^rh,  Jewel'?.  r»nff  other 
predoos  th**^-'*  with  which  it  glittered,  i 
k  aBiFvaia  to  ilT»di»  nn»«r 
to  a  pahuie  bailt  with  the  npeOtt 
and  c«'n5**nttv1  Tvith  the  blood  of  thf  KomHn 
ritisens.   Whence,  sa^  Sueionhis,  the  buiidioga 

than  all  his  other  tiM%m.  Xm  in  alia  re  dam- 
tiowfW  fjunm  in  nd^fieando.  Ci(*fTo  had  paused 
a  still  more  aerere  jadgment  upon  it,  •  who  held 

had  the  public  utility  in  tIpw  ;  »is  thp  wnHq  of 
cities  and  citadels,  arsenals,  ports,  aqueducts, 
oauaewajs,  and  others,  of  a  111m  wtun.  H« 
c«vM  fete  ilfftV  to  Atv  to  to  condemn  tkMlnib 

pinyrrx";.  nnrl  rrpn  new  teidpl'"' ;  snti  sTipyv>rtffl 
his  opinion  by  the  aotliOTity  of  Demetrius  i'ha* 

expenses  of  Pericles  in  saA  ilrartures. 

The  same  Cfcfro  Tnnkc«  exivTlenI  reflections* 
upon  tlM  Imildiags  of  private  persons :  tar  thera 

ia  ewtalnlr  •  MtoMt  to  W  toftii  te  lUi  ptiBlk 

as  wdl  as  all  others,  in  r^ard  to  prineea.  He 

is  for  haTinjT  prmonii  of  the  first  rank  In  the 
state  lodged  m  an  lionourable  manner,  and  that 


however,  that  part  of  the  whole  country  in 
which  tlw  Danube  was  narrowest,  bat  at  the 

an  ohstaric  licit  to  lie  surmounted  by  hortian  in- 
dustry, it  was  impoMhie  to  mal|e  dama  in  it 
^  laying  the  fbundatioa  of  the  p9e»  bialMMl 

mt  which,  it  was  nec^t^Hj^  to  thri>  .  into  the 
bed  nf  the  river  u  protiigiouA  quantity  of  dillVrent 

|MiMrial%  a«d  ^r^^ft'gtto^^''^* 

aikMtoP'^  to  ereei  the  piles  upon  thcan,  and  the 
y^iuih  superstructure  of  tha  bridgai 

^  ^idgft.  iC^Jiit^Tiew  of  iMfaig  it 
ajninrr  «ha  barbariaM.   His  successor  Adrian, 

on  fh<  rontnirj',  apprehen»lf'l  if^  Hpfng  used  by 
the  liar  bar  iazis  against  the  iiouuuua,  and  caused 
the  arches  of  It  to  Iw  i— olWwil  AptOttimm 
flC  Damaitcus  was  the  architect  wte  presided  in 
erecting  this  bridf^e  :  he  had  b<»en  empJoypd  in 
many  othar  vfurkM  bf  Tr%iaa.  ills  end  was 
very  unfartninlfti 

The  emperor  Adrian  had  eauaed  a  Icmpla  to 
be  built  in  hononr  of  Home  and  of  Venus,  at 
the  exirsmitu»  of  wiucb  tliey  were  placed,  each 
iltilaf  vpMiftttMMt  thara  fa  waiiu  to  IwBm 
that  he  had  drawn  the  plan,  and  ghen  the 
dimenalkJDs  himself,  becaoao  he  piqued  liiuiseif 
«|»on  excelling  lu  all  arts  and  adenoea. '  After 
il  ma  buili  Adifaa  aant  Ihft  dkwight  of  It  to 
Apollodorus.  He  rrmnnbrret!,  that  one  day 
inclining  to  give  his  opinion  upon  a  building 
Tnyan  was  diseonniBff  dtoot  to  Apalbiama, 
Ifalt  MMtoet  bad  rejected  what  he  said  with 
contempt,  as  talkmi;  of  what  he  (lit!  Ti»t  nnder- 
It  was  tltereiore  by  way  of  iusult,  and 

"  _     '  Bt 

might  be  done  without  him,  that  he  sent  him 

t^e  dfiign  of  this  temple,  with  express  orders  to 


tatlons  ;  but  at  the  same  time  thnt  their  hoTi<;i»s 
sbookl  not  be  their  prinripal  merit,  and  that  the 


7  Snetoniu*  (In  Neron.  r  xxxi.)  givw  tome  curious 
detaUt  of  Ihia  Mumioui  siUkse.  In  the  rt^ttbuloilMdn 
coloMsI  ftattie  of  Nsn^  Ito  feet  io  belcbt ;  there  wees 
three  porticoes,  eadi  s  iSlUe  In  length,  and  supported  hf 

throe  Tr>tt>  of  pillari  j  Ibo  ^r-iriU-n  »ocm»  to  hs.vr  rt'^ri'ibled 
a  park,  and  owtained  an  iuuueiiM  picoe  of  -water,  woodi, 

kt  huu  ioiow  his  opinion  ol  it.'  ApoUodorus  i  r*lI"J^"1*v*^  "^i  •^.7** 

 ^  „  .  V I  ,     .    '  beail*.   On  the  bankt  of  the  lake  ro»e  varloui  edifices 

«M  BtomliyM  ltol«OT,aM  mm  TgmaiJ  Oe  l        rt^nMM  towns,   in  the  palace  Itself  the  rooms 

affront  intended  him.    A  ftrr  having  praised  the  ^erc  lined  with  gold.  gems,  and  mother  of  pearl.  Tin- 

beauty,  delicacy,  and  mugnifiofnfie  of  th«  Iruild-  '  ceUiogi  ef  the  itarfng  flooms  wsie  sdomed  with  irory 

ing,  he  added,  that  aiset  Im  w«ft  Cffdcnd  to  give  ,  !»"■»*•  ■»  omtHvsd  as  l»  seaMw  tows,  and  Aaair 

Ua  opinion  of  it,  he  could  not  deny  but  it  had  1*^™"  °"  ^^'^  """^  vr^^n-r^l  banquttlng-room 

IT  .  At  *  ii>  ai.         ij         'revolved  upwn  if»tlf-  rewttcnting  die  motions  of  the 

one  fault;  whirh  .vas,  that  if  the  go<idesses  hcstem:  the  taths 

■honid  have  an  inclioatiMi  to  riae  up,  tiiey  the  n 

-  -  tura, 
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mister  ihould  do  honour  to  tke  dwelliag,  and 
not  the  dnrellinf  to  the  matter.  *  He  reoom- 
mmda  tp  tfM  fwatmaetfctWflii,  cmAdlf  to 

avoid  the  excessive  expense  ifx  nrrfd  by  the 
■Mfnificence  of  atruclurei) .  expenses,  which  be> 
OOBM  tff  IMI  «mI  eontagiotu  exampl*  to  a  dty  ; 
the  generality  not  taSUng,  md  '''■^  It  a  merit, 
to  imitate,  and  soinptimcfi  even  to  exceed,  the 
great.  Fklaces  thu»  multiplied  are  lald  to  do 
iMttow  t»  •  dtf .  Tb0f  ralhv  diihMMir  it» 
beeause  they  corrupt  it,  by  rendering  luxury  and 
pomp  continually  newssary,  by  the  coBtlineas  of 
furniture,  and  the  other  expeuaive  oruamente, 
TCfHlMd  in  loftf  taiUtngt;  wfcidi  aitk  iMiidM^ 
often  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  families. 

Cato^  in  his  book  upon  rural  111%  givea  vary 
win  aiHeab  When,  aays  he,  t*  bidU  !■  tiM 
question,  wa  ahould  deliberate  a  great  while, 
(find  often  not  build  at  all,)  but  when  to  plant, 
we  ehould  not  deliberate  but  plant  directly.  ' 

Ib  cMMiM  talMy  pnidHue  TCtdlm  ow  taking 
gaad  precautions.  «  FooMriy,"  aaya  Vitru- 
▼iua,  *  "  there  was  a  rery  serere  but  very  just 
law  at  Epheeus,  by  which  the  architecta  who 
nteto*  a  p«Uk  htSmag,  wm  oU%dl  to 

^nlare  what  it  would  cost,  and  to  do  it  for  the 
ftiea  they  had  demanded,  for  the  perfoniiiince 
«f  wlikh  their  wh<de  eatata  waa  bound.  \V  hen 
the  work  waa  llnldMi^  thagr  wtn  |«hlU|f 
honoured  and  rewarded,  if  the  expense  was 
aMordinf  to  their  aatlinatai  If  the  expense  ex. 
«mM  tha  f^^MiMBt  tnlf  a  UmHi,  the  public 
fali  the  aarpliia.  But  if  it  went  beyond  that, 
the  architect  made  good  the  deficiency.  It  were 
to  be  wished,"  oontiouea  \'itraTiu%  "  that  the 
■•■Mno  had  mdi  a  nfidatlin  ia  regard  to  tlMlr 
buildings,  as  well  public  as  private:  it  MSld 
prevent  the  ruin  of  many  persons." 

This  is  a  very  just  reflection,  and  arguea  a 
ymrj  aotiaMUe  «hanwl«v  hi  VHravIa^  and  a 
great  fund  of  probity,  whi<  h  indfrd  distinguiahea 
itself  throughout  his  whole  work,  and  does  him 
Urn  hMMUff  thas  hb  pnat  capacity.  He 
Mtowad  hiapntetei  with  a  noble  diafartwiil 
edness,  very  nncommon  in  tbo«c  who  pnirtisc 
It.     Reputation,  not  gain,  was  his  motive.  * 


1  Ornanda  ctt  digniu*  domo^  oou  ex  domo  dignUaa 
tots  qua!Ten«la :  noc  domo  iliimliiiM|^  sed  'tw  ^ffmiti 
hcmectands  eit  Csveaduni  e»t  etiam,  priwcrtim  si 
ll»e  adMces  ne  estrs  nodum  fumptu  ct  magmJiceiitui 
prrxleaj.  Quo  in  gcnerc  miUtuju  mali  In  exemploett: 
studlMc  enim  j^erique)  tiiasmiiin  in  hse  paita^  Acts 
prinrlpum  indtaatur. 

8  ^Iflrare  diu 
•pdrtct,  led  faccre. 

9  Vttniv.  praTat  L  X. 

4  ^fo  soteoa,  Cassr,  iion  ad  pscunlaag  r*— tHsm  ex 
■■tedsa rtadlun,  sad  potlns teirattalem com  bona  tuxA 

y**a  rimndanti.-im  rum  infirnia  5(  f|ucn(Luu  prutjnvi. 
tttetl  anhttfcti  rogant  ct  ambSuiit,  ut  arcbitectentur : 
inihi  autem  a  pracfl|ilorflMls  Mt 
roipuitm  oportOTe 


He  had  learned  from  his  msstera,  that  an  archi- 
tect ought  to  stay  till  he  is  desired  to  undertake 

make  a  demand,  that  shows  him  interested  in 
it:  becaoae  every  body  knows  people  do  not 
aoliait  iiiwi  to  do^ana  food,  bat  toz«eeive  it 
from  them.   He  reqnfaeo  M  Ui  fMdMaB  mm 

extent  of  luiowledge,  that  occasinna  astonish, 
menl. '   Aooording  to  him,  an  architect  must 

without 

capacity,  never  make  an  excellent  artist.  He 
must  therefore  know  how  to  deaignt  undeEstaad 


arithmetic,  know  much  af  IdMory,  have  w«fl 
studied  pliilosophy,  and  have  some  knowlwj^  of 
music,  physic,  civil  law,  emd  aatruuomy.  He 


what  manner  each  of  thei^e  br 
may  be  useful  to  an  architect. 

Whaa  he  oomcs  to  philosophy,  besides  the 
knowledge  neoesaary  to  his  art  to  be  dm  lied 
from  the  physics,  be  considers  it  with  regard 
to  morals.  "  The  atody  of  philosophy,'  mvs  he, 
"mrrm  alaa  to  rwder  the  architect  more  com- 
plete,  who  amht  ta  haveaaa«l  great  aad  hM 
without  arrogance,  equitaUa  aad  faithful,  uid 
what  is  atUi  meet  impertat,  entirely  exempt 
frem  avariaet  ftp  ft  te  aMeriy  impoa^ala  mwm 
to  do  any  thing  well,  or  to  attain  any  rrrrlhata 
without  fidelity  imd  honour.  He  ought  tJicrr- 
fore  to  be  disinterested,  and  to  have  lees  in  view 

tat  ion,  by  architecture ;  never  doing  any 
unworthy  of  so  honourable  a  profeariaBt  ftr 
this  b  what  philosophy  prescribes." 

Yitrvvtaa  baa  not  tfcaiqtftt  ft  to  w^fha 
his  archileot  Ika  talent  of  eloquence,  whkA  It  k 
often  proper  even  to  distrust,  as  a  very  happy 
saying  Phitareh  haa  preserved  explains.  It 
was  occasioned  by  a  rnneMnrahh  hidldiaf  tte 
the  Athenians  intended  to  envt,  for  the  n»> 
cation  of  which  two  architecta  offered  themselvee 
to  Ike  people.  The  OM,  a  ine  epeaher,  b«H 
not  very  expert  in  his  art,  charmed  aad  AMhd 
the  whole  aasi-niMy  by  the  elf^nuit  manner  In 
which  he  expressed  himself  in  ^"'fh^ning  the 
phut  ha  ppopoMd  toftlom  l]«aiha>,aiM 
an  orator  as  he  was  an  excellent  architect,  eev* 
tested  himself  witJi  tcilinif  the  AtheniansN*. 

Men  of  Athens,  1  will  do  what  he  lias  said.*** 
I  oeneeivad,  that  I  eadd  aal  aonelBtolUi  Mticii 
upon  architecture  better,  than  with  gi\-injr  fsona 
idea  of  the  ability  and  manners  of  him  ( Vitm. 
fim),  who  la  the  opialea  of  all  good  jadgcs^ 
 H 


moretur  pudore  petsndo  rem  lu^iiicioum.  Nam  btnefl 
LvL 


ft  UhLekl. 
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OF  SCULPTURE. 


SECT.  1. 

O/H^^ffirtnl  $peciea  of  Sa^jtimt. 

ScuLFTCRE  ia  ail  uli,  which  by  the  means  of 
4M%n  orplan  awl  of  solid  viattar,  iinltatcB  Um 

palpable  objects  of  nature.  Its  matter  b  wood, 
stone,  mrtrble,  ivory;  ditTerejit  mutals,  as  gold, 
■llTer,  copper ;  precious  Rtoaes,  as  agate,  and  the 
IBce.  Thin  art  includes  also  casting  or  founding, 
whirli  is  subdivide*!  'into  the  ai*t  of  malting  fig- 
urm  uf  wax,  and  that  uf  casting  tham  in  all  wrts 
of  flMtaib.  By  attolpturo,  I  aadoMtaad  hare^  aU 
that*  diiTei-ent  speoicB. 

The  sculptor*  and  imintprs  have  often  had 
great  disptttes  aaiiong;8t  timuselTes  upon  th«  pre> 
antncnee  of  tibdr  wvctvl  pvoAMdona ;  tba  6nt 
foundlnir  the  preference  upon  the  duration  of 
their  works,  am!  tlii'  l  itter  opiMi-^iii;;  tfu  iii  ^vilh 
the  effects  ot  the  mixtui-e  and  vivacity  ui  colours. 
But,  wMMMt  «ttteitof  Into  a  fuaaliaa  aat  aaay 
to  decide,  sculpture  iind  i»aintlnp  may  be  runsid- 
«»red  as  two  sisters,  that  have  but  one  origin,  and 
whotw  advantages  ought  to  be  coiumou;  1  might 
afanort  nyMthe  wma  art,«r  wbiob  Mg»  ia 
the  soul  and  rule,  but  \vh!(  b  work  InadUtanot 
anaaaer,  and  upoa  difl^erent  materiala. 

It  la  dMIealt  and  1lttl«  Important,  to  tnwe, 
ttunJUgll  the  obsrurity  of  reinote  i%c»,  the  first 
Invantoraaf  iculpturB.'  ItaarjgUt  may  be  dated 


7  IVInkdnunna  eooiriden  that  the  ait  ofKUlpturc 

(tri^natM  .imonK  the  Eg>-[iUiin«,  the  Etru*csi»,  and 
CSreekx,  independently  of  each  other ;  ami  that  their  flnt 
;ittoi7i|)t«  wore  intnuluced  and  charactcrlzc<i  by  their  pub- 
lie  wordufh  or  poiUical  ettsbUshracDtii.  As  cvidcnccb  of 
its  praettoe  have  taan  ftdad  In  every  eaantnr,  fioirevcr 
insulated,  at,  for  inttance,  araon^  the  !■-!  iu  ls  nf  the  South 
Sea,  St  IS  probalik  that  ita  iiiventioo  can  tie  exclusively 
dslmed  t>y  no  nation  or  nations  ia  |iaitleuhr»  aad  bring 
(Iw  simpkit  imitation  of  fonn,  it  may  reamnaMy  Ih' 
considered  at  an  art  which  woutd  very  naturally  »u^e«t 
itMir  to  dMbmaaa  mad,  awn  la  lu  mut  aaeulttvatcd 

The  Old  TiilwHii  eoatataw  andwHiiBfllf  Mie  cariM 

•  Moaumentl.Aatichi  IncdiU  da  Oiovaonl  Wtalwl> 
aaam  BeaM^  nvi. 


with  that  of  the  world,  and  we  may  say  that 
God  waa  the  Unt  statuary,  vfhen  having  created 

all  iH'ings,  he  seciruHi  to  redouble  his  atti-ntiun  in 
forming  the  body  of  maoy  for  the  beaaty  and 


recorded  intiowtlODS  of  the  art  of  aculptme.*  The 
image*  of  Lsben,  and  the  signet  of  Judah,  thaw  that 
even  In  the  patriarchal  ages  Kulpture  was  not  unknown  { 

and  the  golden  calf,  the  dccuratioiiH  nt  the  t.nbemacle, 
aud  the  ask  ot  the  oovenant,  esscutod  bjr  Hsislnri  sad 

of  advancement  in  the  ornamintnl  arts,  and  carry  back 
their  origin  to  a  very  remote  {x.-riod.  Amon^  the  I'or- 
sians,  Babylontam,  and  other  eastern  nation^  seulptuif 
I  MBis  le  ha»e  been  very  early  jtntlsMl.  laaaaadabtgtbe 
niias  of  PeMpolis,  f  siilBeleat  evMtacs  occurred,  that 
sculpture  wa.'i  known  in  IVr»ia  iu  the  i¥TiiHi  of  its  ear- 
liest Uogi,  The  aucicnt  Indiaa  temple*  of  the  rwnotwt 
Mm  eaatotn  aha  wt%et  of  the  arts  ef  dsrign.  Oflha 
tcTTiile  of  Bclus  at  Babylon,  it  is  said  by  ancient  authors 
that  the  walls  were  coveted  with  jj^utesquc  tigurcit  both 
in  paint  lag  aad  wiHltfbKnt  aad  that  the  interior  was 
Aimishod  with  Naaiero«s  omaaMBted  faMbof  diOknnt 
materials,  and  an  Image  of  gold.  AoeocAnv  to  DiedaMi 
Sk'uli.i-'',  the  exteriul  u.ilU  of  the  ji.iLii  e  i  1  S.  jir. r.!t;]iji, 

which  were  of  brick,  were  covered  witt)  rt^irescntatioos 

battles,  hunting  dcdie*.  »c 

But  of  aU  the  more  ancictit  nattcjtui,  the  l-^ypluuis 
aecm  to  have  cultivated  the  arts  to  the  grestert  extetit 
The  kteoa  which  that  awi*«ftil  petfle  Hertrtned  ot 
the  Divinity  and  of  the  dertates  of  aaan  tin  early 

disCDverien  of  their  astronotner-^,  ami  tlie  wild  dreams  of 

their  t"|i*'^*'"j         sQ  expresMd  in  strange  symMs* 

rpmaiii  <ihj«^"  rif  my«tcTir>iiii  wonder  or  superstitious 
veneration.  It  was  the  popular  belief  among  them,  tb^ 
the  spirit  when  atfanlsd  tiy  death  ftom  the  body,  bav«  * 
cTod  round  Us  fcrmer  tenement  so  loaf  as  it  eaald  be 
preiewed  fteai  eomiption,  but  quitttd  H  as  mm  at  tt 
was  redueol  (o  <lust.  ArixiiHi-,  therefore,  to  preserve 
this  Unit  twtween  their  estthly  aad  spiritual  iiatai% 

ce^^ftil  >Vtll.  hilt  i.l«<vd  thorn  in  costly  seinildUIH,  iObeb 
riously  adorned  vlth  omanicnt*,  devices,  and  htSfO- 
g1%-phical  rcfirosentations.  Ihe  coffin,  also,  in  which  the 
body  was  cadsesd^  they  eorioaaly  oarved  with  Onas 
eK|  line  ef  tie  eeaieepaind  by  the  dsoaned  hi  Mi 
MdMnibefWi^em  Uteb  or  oTiUlaHiMerf  wimwiui 

»  cien.  anL  aa  Bmd.  sxxIL  xaxf.  S>-dl  Isa.  sHt. 
t  a«e  Kollbi'a  Aackal  l«Hiiqr,eei   ^  U»-M^  M*. 
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OF  SCULPTORS. 


.  of  wbldi  h*  mmm  to  hftv*  wrooflit 

wMl  a  kind  of  aatbfiu;tion  mnd  Ma|lBcency. 

T.oTii;  aftpr  hff  had  fini^hwl  this  ma.^t«'r[>ier»>  df 
hie  iUl-powerfuI  hantU,  h«  wm  willing  tu  be 
kownmd  principally  by  the  acolpCw^  appli- 
cation in  building  the  urk  of  the  corenaut,  of 
which  himHcIt"  [;nvf  the  idoa  to  the  legislator  of 
the  Helnrewa.  liut  iu  what  t«rnu  docs  he  apeak 
of  tlie  •^mlniyo  ■rtfat  h»  tliow^  tt  to  mpkj 
In  it  ?  "I  have  chosen,"  aay«  he  to  Iits  prophet, 
**  a  man  of  the  tril>e  of  Judnh,  an<I  I  have  filled 
him  with  the  Spirit  of  (iod,  in  wisdom,  and  in 
wwfawtMMHii^  ud  III  kBmrMfCk  and  in  all 
inanner  of  workm}Ui!<hii'.  to  d«  visp  running 
worltas  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  ailveTi  and  in 
brass,  and  In  cutting  of  stonest  to  wt  them, 
and  la  euttinc  of  Umber,  to  work  in  all  manner 
of  workmniisliiji." '  He  speaks  in  the  same 
manner  in  rotpeci  to  the  wuriuneu  that  were  to 


I  1  Aodlis  XXXl 


TMs  MtoHiw  pme«lM  nt  »ww^, 

thr  Fjn-fitinns,  dr«r»  rat  npjioar  tn  h.ivp  hcfn  arrompa- 
nied  by  a  corrccinnding  prtifntwiTe  iinproTemeDt  in  the 
art.  Two  drcunutanees  may  have  cMnielad  Ml  pngra* 
topaiiMiaa:  t\m,  Vm  EgfpOtm  m  mtt  tamm  la 
thdr  own  peimn  am  dcftaat  op  tjvuaatrieal  rtHidirt 

whereby  to  model  tlu  '.r  ta5te;  and  Scrnncily,  they  were 
reatridcd  by  their  law*  to  the  principlM  and  pnctiot  of 


innoratloni  In  the  .-ittitude*  or  flgrircs  of  thp  objr<-t«  of 
their  veneration.  •  1  heir  reverence,  besUie»,  tor  tbe 
bodice  of  the  dead  prec!uded  ttMUl  ftma  say  annuintanoe 
with  anatomy.  Hence  their  itatuet  are  net  only  uniftmB 
and  alike,  but  dispbiT  no  diitpnaltlon  of  paita,— no  raiM- 
(  k-,  \  (  u.-N,  iir  c  i-iitr;u  liorn  'I  tifir  attitudci  are  iiu)|il> 
noliUocar,  and  vUtKNirt  Utaral  movcoMiiti  tbdr  taoe* 

of  simple  curve*,  iligbtly  but  tharply  mnrked,  nnd  with 
littl«  cxprctdon  ;  tbe  form  of  the  beaul  and  hmbt  rather 
round  and  eflbminate,  with  only  the  mett  evident  pro. 

I  WHt  doMly  stoA  to  tbdr  iMh,  and 

their  feet  arc  not  paraltrl.  Uit  in  t!u-  ..urn-  liiif,  (juc  .id. 
vanccd  before  the  other.  In  tbe  female  figure*,  we  may 
obMTvc.  ui  tho*c  at  loHil  wMtb  ato  apilgbt,  that  ooa 
haad  jalrtJujaathetiraasta  Thay  are  draped,  but  not 
a  siagle  Md  ctn  be  dfa covered ;  the  clnthlog  U  to  ex- 
actly adapted  to  the  liiat  it  can  be  known  only 
by  examining  tiie  neck  and  iegL  TboMof  themaieiea 


Although  the  Egyptian*  in  tlv  :r  rit'c  n^;!!  to  imi- 
tate the  human  figure,  they  lornicd  aimual*  ui  which 
to  dHlBOlac  tJie  bonoi  and  aMMlai^  and  even 
and  Rradation  la  every  part,  have 
been  flMBdto  ailrt.  The  prohibition,  which  aiipUed  to 
huin.'iri  (lKur(i«,  was  not  cxtentloi  to  tlu-^c  lA  auimaU, 
which  Giicunutauce  will  account  for  a  graUei  degroe 
of  pariwMaB  la  tbe  naeatioa  <f  tfasa.  Tn  ilniiihm 

their  ticlilioui  monster*,  .il*n,  the  F^yptian*  were  more 
conuateut  ibau  oUicr  nation*,  llic  qiblnx,  for  inatance, 
to  rimb  a  huBua  head  attaclMd  to  tfeo  iMdr  af  a 


•^latodeLiwibuf.  L      RotAerchaa  ear  1'  Ait  Ma. 


Nothing  could  exalt  the  merit  of  ooalptaura  aa 
murJi  as  so  noble  a  destination,  if  it  had  fidfllad 

It  faithfully.  But  lor»::  iM-fore  the  huilHin^  of 
the  tenjpl''.  nud  eren  the  tabernacle^  it  had 
shameful ly  pi^iotiliitod  ItHlf  to  Ura  to  idalsivy, 
which  by  its  means  filled  the  world  with  statues 
of  falrie  diviiiitieH,  and  expofied  them  for  t!i<- 
adoration  of  the  people.  We  find  in  the  scrip- 
tan,  that  ana  of  tha  CMMa  wUdi  M  MadMad 
mofit  to  the  spreading  of  this  impious  worships 
luul  been  the  extreme  beauty  whieh  the  workruen 
in  emulation  of  each  other  had  exerted  ihem- 

exrited  by  the  view  of  these  cxrellent  works  of 
art,  HIM  a  kind  of  enrhantanent,  which  by 
strongly  affecting  tha  aoHM,  mttwwftd  the  illu- 
sion to  the  mind,  and  drew  in  tlie  multitude. 
If  b  Against  this  universal  di-lusion  Jeremiah 
admonished  the  Israelites  to  beware,  wiicii  they 
ahoald  aw  In  Babjion  tte  atataM  of  gold  and 


S  .Also  the  »inpul,ir  dilipencc  of  the  artiflciT  did  he^p 
to  act  l  ot  ward  the  tgnoraot  to  mure  tupentitioa  For  be 
petadTimtttre  wlUbit  to  pleaM;  one  in  authority,  fonaial 

MsifcmtoaMtothenaMiW  of  thabs^ftshkm.  And 

sofheandlltade  dhnsdhytbe  giaeeortbs  work,  took 

him  now  for  a  k"<',  wlmm  a  little  before,  wa*  ljut  hi»n. 
owed  a*  a  man.  And  this  was  an  irtrti'm  to 
thaaadi— aiv.  tt^  Uk«k«L 


teuta^ia  an 

of  nature,  th^in  many 
Oreelu  iuid  liotuam.  • 

NotwitlMtandiog  the  gnat  uniformity  of  character  to 
EtoVttaa  isa^ptue^  ioaia  cittka  have  iMgined  thqr 
psvoeHsd  sevtnl  awidllirstiflnt  t€  slyta^  iadlcatlng  cokl 
n-sfKinding  r ra*  In  lt«  hi.»!'iry  'WinltelmJinn  auign>  three 
eiKKba*  to  the  arts  In  t4nL  1.  The  ancient,  to  the  reiga 

8.  The  middle  ape,  whin  (he  nalivr  Efj\-ptians  gtodiiyj 
and  pnctiaed  acutpture  under  tiie  i'er»ian»  and  Orevlu. 
a.  'i'he  modem,  tinder  Hadrian  and  hi*  •ucoenun,  whoa 
the  style  of  imitatka  was  iatrodacsd.  Carto  F6a  a*. 
»ign»  five  periods.  1.  Bsteotha  rrifB  of  aemtru,  h  iio, 
lic  aiM'rts,  introduced  a  new  ttyle.  2.  Under  Sctottrit, 
for  the  ^aoe  of  M  years,  &  Ftam  fiesostils  to  Paaak- 
aMllea%  wlM  adnitta*  the  GtMks  toto  ErfH*  Iv  wheal 
the  m»mipr«  nnil  ta«te  ct  the  nation  were  influenced. 
I  Ihf  sijU-  oi  imitation  praeiisiil  l^y  liie  liomans.  3l 
I'hc  tlyU;  to  the  time  of  Tbcodoalu*  the  Grrxt,  who  logic 
away  the  idka.— As  an  fTsnrtaaWea  9t  these  diflbreot 
ersi  wooH  taid  Into  twhafcal  detaOi  and  bypothetica] 
atMiiniif i.m*,  and  in  all  probability  be  more  Ubonuus 
than  uulsfactory,  we  merely  refer  those  who  would 
wish  to  taqaln  into  the  satleel  to  the  dtoertatlaweT 
\N1nkeIniann,  and  his  nnnotators  Ff-a  and  Heyne,  and 
to  the  work*  of  rucocke,  Norden,  Denoo,  and  other 
tiavdleis  who  I 


»  l>.illa»ay  »  Maiuar)  i)f  liic  /\ncunt»,  l*ilt»,8vo. 

f  I'he  rtatue  of  Hadrian'*  favourite  A.imNOiit,  which 
that  cm|>eror  commanded  tlie  l^yptian*  to  place  »'""tw 
the  obiccta  of  their  wecsiyB,  atthoagh  In  Tla  rttofiilw 
an  Ecvptian,  will  be  fiwnd  by  an  attcotiva  atoervor  to 
te  a  GrcdaBt  to  toe  ahaie  form  of  the  haa^  Hi  oral 
ueaiiiMi.  the  «etWBiaai»ef  the  proflie^  the  Waeai  of  ii» 
cUa^aiM  the  iaavMy  of  the  Boalka 
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CMrrkd  about  iu  poanp  upon  tb«  days  of 
At  «iM*  «kM,  wmf  iht 

the  whfrie  multitude,  filled  rrith. 

ration  and  rw<?,  shall  prostmtp  themwlvw  before 
iikula,  (tur  tht  captivity,  ta  which  tiie  p«!ople  of 

th«in  to  express  themselves  aloud)  say  within 
yoanelv«a :  Iz  is  OHUii  thou,  O  Loao,  that 
ooowso  »  ASOWDk*  It  mort  1m  owiiwl  also 
tteisottlpture  did  aei  eontributo  a  little  to  the 
corruption  of  mannen,  by  the  nudity  nf  the 
Uiu)ge%  and  rspraseatatisni  oootrary  to  modesty, 

thought  it  proper  to  premise  this  ronark,  that 
in  what  1  shall  say  hereafter  in  praise  of  8culf>- 
tun^  the  reader  aaay  aee  1  dtstioguish  the 
•r  the  ait  la  Unl^ftwi  tht 


OF  SCULPTURE.  129 
The  first  sculftArs  made  their  works  of  earth* 


4  Awuf*  et 

L  xxxiU. 


After  the  EgyptiSB  wisfci  ef  sit.  In  the  order  of  antl. 
quity,  thoM  of  the  SOrvrfSBt  hsve  gSDeraUy  been  placed. 
Sir  \V.  Mamitton,  however,  considers  what  ho*  Ixen  to 
kwg  called  EtruMSD  woriuoaoabip^  to  be  in  ftct  Ocedan  j 


were  mordy  iraltatom  of  the  Greeks,  or  rather  their 
cup>ut«.*  The  fir»t  emigration  to  i:^rurui  was  that  ot 
the  PeU«gi,t  a  people  of  Arcadia,  who  brought  with 
them  the  ftjris  of  an  at  thst  thas  prarslaat  in  Greece.. 
wUeh  te  evident  from  the  Felwgn-C>reric  disneter,  ob- 
•ervaWt'  ujM)ti  Ktru.-.n-i-Pclasgiclt  iicm<\  arid  mormroetit«, 
horn  which  origiaal  maoner  there  ia  no  inaUoce  of  their 
CBthe  devisttoo.  Abeot  ite  eantaks  after  Oist  event, 
a  prindiMd  Mttletnent  wai  made,  by  a  colony  of  the 
I^ydtsn*,  90O  years  before  the  time  of  Herodottu,  who 
flK(  «  the  date  in  the  day*  of  I.ycdrjfU'.  Tliene  ctjloniitit 
introduced  the  ait  of  writiiig,  and  io  pcoceM  of  titnc 
tanfM  the  EbwlsBS  their  MMlptnn  and  ilMign,  in  which 
the  btter  o'cntually  attained  to  groat  exrc'!.-  irf.  The 
figure*  now  «een  on  tiw  nuxt  ancient  vpccimetK  of  Etrus- 
cn  ait  COneipeBd^faMndly  (peaking,  with  the  old  my- 
Ifcalnnr  er  Onmb  or  aie  iUvstiatlve  ef  the  mytticml 
dumt  tit  BMib.  1%e  more  fade  snd  eatly  tpedinetifl 

are  ximilar  to  those  of  \.hc  vi-ry  ani  ii  nl  fir(  i4.H,  w]u>-i' 

|Nlnitiv«  manner  they  continued  to  copy,  even  after  a 

pilndpica,  had  iMD  adopted  by  the  Grcek<  thetnielvM. 

Vela  and  Capua,  the  principal  citlc«  of  the  Etruriana, 
were  foumled  in  the  flOUt  year  before  the  Christian  era  ; 
and  it  has  been  nssr  the  ancient  rite*  of  tbc*e  dtlca  that 
tteteiUpwtotnsef  Elfuiesn  ^awe,  petene,  sad  edier 
▼eucb  UMxl  in  lacred  and  funereal  nic*,  h.iv^  ;iLcn  round. 
Many  of  than  may  be  leen  in  the  voriotu  mu«cunu  and 
CdUosli  of  Eliro|Nk  A  'alsnte  exsmtnation  of  them 
win  immediately  present  to  the  mind  that  uniform  prin- 
ciple of  grace  and  elegance  of  fonn  which  diitinguiah  the 


*  Antiquity  EtruMue*,  Orccquct,  et  Romaine>  tir^o, 

  ""HsneufvUle,  4  torn. 

■  antiquet, 

  ITM,  Mm  du 

de  M.  le  ChevsHsr  HsnlilanoMlili4ef  psr.  X.  a 
4  torn.  M.  ITTO-flsT-UBi 
8  vela.  Bva 

t  UsNdLL 


•  Anuquues  uruique*,  urccquct,  ei  xu 
dn  eriilaet  dc  M.  Hamilton,  par  D'Msm 
M.  nWi^RccneUdeOisveiind'urCslaa 
tie.  tniBvte  pendent  Isi  snaiM  IW  et  I 


models.'  This  inail<-  the  stattuury  Pssitele« 
say,  that  the  work)*  wliioh  \v<Te  either  ra.st,  or 
cut  with  a  chisel  or  gruver,  owed  their  being  to 
tlMMtflfmakfaif  fifWMiifetflli*  called  Pbifiafc 
It  is  said  that  Demaratus,  the  father  nf  Tar- 
quinius  Priscu-n,  who  took  refufe  from  Corinth 
in  £truria,  brotight  thithnr  ahundanee  of 
men  with  him  who  exoeiied  ia  thai  art, 
introduced  the  taste  for  it  there, 
wards  eemwniiiwited  itmlf  to  the  icslef  Italy. 
ThooMsMsetfMledin  thMeooBlvy  to  tiM  gode, 
were  «t  first  enly  ef  cirll^  to  which  for  their 
whole  ornament,  was  added  a  red  colour.  We 
ought  not  to  be  ashamed  uf  the  men,  says  Pliny, 

e 


hea\  the  indivhfaial  diacriminstion  of  one  province  /Von 
soother,  iaallaHti%]a«^Bsnasn»  or  fsvsnunont*  Of 
Oieeosi  «•  ihsll  came  to  Mk  at  Jhss  hi 


'Hu  vrutpt')T(  r,(  the  ancieiitit  wua  cxcrutc<l  in  ra. 
itous  fUbitartoe*,  m  clay,  platter,  wood,  ivory,  gold,  uiver, 
bemi^  pw|di|iy,  shAtrtcr,  and  iMrtli^  to  vhkh  may 
be  added  predooi  itcmea.  Clay,  we  may  pmuroe,  would 
be  the  tint  malirial  employed  in  statuary.  It  wan  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  purpose  of  (xj.i  rrtirf  wulpturr,  and 
when  Oaiihed  and  propviy  baked  Uiw  pottecy,  lionaed  a 
very  dtmMe  aotetanoo  Komsnm  apeetoMm  of  tUs 
ipccleaof  workraanthip  have  been  found  among  ancient 
icpulchrcs.  Wood,  pU»ter,  or  stucco  waa  employed  foe 
the  imastci  of  the  god*  wonblpped  by  the 
The  works  node  ef  Iffory.  gold,  and  silver  ^ 
of  a  (moll  dsa  Some  exceptions  to  this,  Hvwvv«r, 
on  record,  as,  for  in;'  i:ilc,  ilic  coloasal  Minerva  of  Phi- 
dias, composed  of  gokl  and  ivory,  which  was  ao  cubila 
high;  the  Japitsr  Ofympns,  eompond  ef  ttome  as. 

teri.ih,  and  by  the  s.ime  »cu!pfor;  and  fcreral  fTttirr 
statues  in  some  of  the  most  ceieliratcd  temples.    M.  de 
Pauw  calculates,  that  the  statue  of  JufNter,  which  vmM 
feet  hi|^  would  eoncist  of  the  teeth  ef 900  diphaiitL 
Of  floaes,  allowlns  the  E^Tptiem  to  tsko  the  leid  la 

sculpture,  the  first  to  be  considered  is  bcuali,  n.  n.iuie 
given  to  a  stone  ftound  in  the  motmtains  of  l^ypt,  colled 
Jftiiw*iii,  HmyerthelrstaliisrsreAnMderit  PBiqrf 

has  dcsrrilxxl  several  of  then),  antl  the  jtatiip  cf  Mincn  a 
•tiU  to  be  seen  at  Thebes  is  by  travellers  detemnned  to 
be  basalt  Mineralogists  hold  diflbrent  opinions  as  to 
the  original  fbcnatlon  of  bstsh.  Jamsapot  niMti^  that 
msnyerthoMttqiie  hsmlli  prHarred  hi 


»  See  Museiiin  Etruscum  cum  Otaserr, 
foL  1797 Pictune  Hetrusoorum  ia 
t  torn.  foL  1787-^0 Le  Cortums,  ou 
biliemcnu  et  Its  Umget  do  plasien 
prouve  per  ta  meuiimHi  per  i 
4to,  173S  end  Tbs  Costume  of 

Thomsa  Hope,  9vd.  IflOB.  The  latter  i 
ctchiaaief  uddif^  taken  ftoa  Etruscsn 
'  i  LttkutxeLc^?. 

t  OnMlasni^velti^mk 
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Oorii,  3  torn. 
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If  TarfuiaiiM 


A  Jove  of  awtli*  Qor  fit  Iqr  idII  inAnM. 


li  WM  Tfsry  lai*  iMim  tiMy  beftaa  to  aet  up 
gddea  or  gUt  atatuea  mt  Rmne.'  Thh  fint 
doB*  in  tlM  n— ■mlihip  of  P.  Cocm.  Ccihcfua, 
■ii  PaMai  Tamphiloik  la 
r«f  BaoM,  A.  M. 

nuide  also  of  plast4>r  ami  \«mx.  th»» 
1 9i  which  U  Mcribed  to  L.y*utratu»  of 
,  «te  IvrtiHr  aT  Lyaippoa* 
We  §m4  that  the  ancienta  made  •tatoaa  of  al- 
flMMt  all  aortf  of  wood.    There  wan  an  ini;i«<*  of 
ApoUo  at  Skyone  made  of  box.*    At  l::.{»hc«ua, 


of  (t'llar,  tm  well  Oii  the  roof  of  the  teiQpIe. 
The  lemoo-tree,  the  t>|MPew>  the  palm,  the  olive, 
Um  ehony,  the  irfni^  In  ■  ward,  all  trees  not 
;  to  nt, «  t»  be  mwrm  urtrot  were  —ed 


Marble  toon  became  tho  meet  naval,  and  the 

Iliobdimd  that  DipMiaa  and  Scjliis,  bo«k  «r 

Crete,  wrrft  the  first  who  uwd  it  nt  Siryorf, 
which  waa  louf,  in  m  waBner  the  centre  and 
aAoolofartat  thoylM«taat«ho«Oth  Olyni. 
piad,  A.  M.  8464,  a  little  before  Cjma  reifned 

in  Persia.  Ihipaliii  Rml  Aiithermu»,  two  broth- 
ctUt  made  thraiMilna  tamotu  far  the  art  of  canr- 

I^— lhklftO»ti—rf  ffl||i  nb^itlgO 
aajr,  in  the  90A  CMynpiad,  A.  M.  9464w  That 

jioet  hiul  H  Teryufly  fnf*.  They  mtide  h\%  por- 
trait m  order  to  expoee  it  to  the  laughter  of 


poetic  fury  apiinst  them,  and  made  svirh  virulent 
vereea  upon  them*  that,  acoording  to  some,  they 
hanged  tbeauelvcs  through  grief  and  shame. 


ma  oeanlimi  in  It-itia  stnti 
peialt.   i^.  L  vi.  n.  34. 

t  Mb.  L  XXXV.  c.  Ui. 
a  BMMk  L  vi  PUa  L  avi.  &  4a 

afUnOy  syenite  or  green  atone.  I)")  witm  consider* 
tfie  matcTtsI  called  hssslt,  oied  hi  ^(yptian  itataet,  as 
the  tuhrtance  called  by  the  Gennani,  tmp.  *  Trap  is  the 
name  gl»cn  to  a  number  of  rock^  dl»tii)Kui<l>p»l  by  the 
great  qaantity  of  boraMemte  which  they  contain.  BanJt 

eomaeno  wim  soaae  er  niese  nxas,  ano  merenm 
may,  in  a  lno*f  «a'e\rfatlon  nf  the  won!,  W  nUrd  a 
variety  of  trap,  but  trap  rock*  are  moDtly  cnmpounda, 
•Rd  haiaW  la  a  4aip)e  nlaecaL  There  li  a  set  of  lodca 
d<«tlngiiUhod  in  Werner bf  tho  aBBW  of  naeta4n(^  and 
baialt  is  one  of  these  mdca. 

In  the  best  time«  of  the  art,  porpki/ry  rarely  .■j(iplictl 
MatBlaes.but  It  was  used  lo  obeUiki  and  coltimm.  The 
taostecMbriMd^fttaiTteifrcMiwhldlit  was  extfarteA  were 
situate  in  that  part  rf  \nl.'in  which  bordcra  on  Egj^f 
There  are  rahctic*  of  green,  hrown«  red,  and  black  por- 
phyry, whish,  with  the  •crpeoUne,  or  vord  anttqae^  were 
used  In  sculpture  by  the  E(7yptlans.f  AUihasUT  was  some- 
time* used ;  but  it  docs  not  appear  (Venn  any  ancicMt  re- 
mains  that  whole  statues  were  made  nf  II :  on  the  con- 
tfary,  hwdi»  bands,  and  ftet,  ftinned  of  soeoe  other  sub. 
sbBCi^  aiiclt  as  bvene,  ycHow  niaiWr,  Ac;  have  been 
found  attarhe<l  to  it. 

Martie  was  the  materul  most  fluently  used  in  iculp. 
t— »  and afltbfiw tit  gull  iiimdig  af  tho  aiatues 
wbkb  have  r<nne  Aovm  to  the  pre«ent  time  It  made. 
The  Greek  marbles  were  superior  to  the  Italian  in  hard- 
MV  aad  purity  of  colour,  t  White  marble  is  the  most 
•oiHMB  In  OiMoa  awl  Asia  Mhiar*  and  it  is 
by  HoBMrl  wtao  Ut  tada  Hataa  enptoyed  In 
a  eaB.  and  a  WMfatyan  hi  polt  of 


works  of  their  inakint;  sifter  thnf  time. 

At  first  the  artiata  used  only  white  marUa^ 
brought  tnm  «ha  Mi  «ff  flww.*  It  wm  ro- 
ported  that  hi  ttMu^  Aeae  blocka  of  marble, 


•  nU's  Outlines  of  Minei  ilogy,  I»i9. 
4  Csyhu,  Rcrueit  d'Anti<i  tnm.  v.  p.  11.;  FirtcIius, 
cop.  xvL  ;  FerlKT,  Ix-ttrei  "ur  I'lUlio 
l^CanrophUus  Ue  MUrmoribut  Auttquis ;  Dc  Launay, 

liThf  ».  m. 


a4 


Hnryi&a  produeed  wMie 

colours;  nr.ir  Mr;'-.r.i  wx«  found  th.it  of  a  !-ht'!ly  kind; 
at  Phigalia,  in  Arcadia,  was  gray  m»rblc,  leiiivd  with 
Mlbtrcd;  andatMIn,  bi  Aria  lOlMr,  white  wNb  Una 
vdns ;  but  of  these  the  greater  part  was  better  suited  (br 
\  columns  than  ^tttuar)-.  The  Pentellc  marble,  so  called 
from  Muunt  Pentclicus,  near  .Athens,  was  selected  fat 
carving  by  Scopas,  Praxiteles,  and  other  ftmous 
ton.  When  brokMH,  It  diow>  laige  paitkkib 
sparfclr  ViLc  Ktalni.  of  rock  salt,  Is  very  solid,  and  much 
harder  than  that  of  Paras.  The  Fsriao,  the  lucMmUa  of 
niay,  aot,  as  MUlln  says,  because  candelahra  were  awJe 
of  It,  l>ut  because,  according  to  Varri»,  the  qnarrifM  were 
soroctiraes  worked  by  torch-light,  came  out  of  MlmxdI 
Maqieuui  in  that  isUnd,  and  likewise  from  the  promon- 
tory LfgdinuoL  It  docs  not  lose  its  colour  by  eaposiin 
to  tiie  atmospherr,  and  to  mnaikable  flir  lai^e  grabis  of 
.1  cubic-  tmn  With  which  it  li  jiown.  It  ii  cxtrcmdy 
oumpact,  though  cryslalliue  or  scaly.  A  kind  of  matbk^ 
whiter  than  toe  Parian,  was  Asoorerad  at  LunI  to  Eton, 
rla,  but  it  is  certainly  loss  compact,  and  does  not  take  so 
tine  a  polish.  It  is  sometimes  gray,  and  then  it  ia  railed 
UardigUo  or  Bigio  di  Carrara.  Many  Roman  KU'tur«,  and 
statues  laade  by  Oicek  artists  at  Borne,  are  of  tois  aaar> 
Me.  The  naible  of  Mount  Hymettus,  used  by  ■tatuarlsih 
was  wliitc,  or  r.it!n  i  irn  limi  r:  (  >  ..-'h  colour.  In  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Hadrum  it  was  much  esteemed,  and  inw 
potted  to  Sooao,  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  artists  est abWsb 
cd  there.  Ttic  nirhlo  of  I^-ilmi  was  of  i  livid  white 
colour.  Of  Uacli,  tiiat  i  rixluctxl  in  Ta^nanu,  a  promon. 
tory  of  Laconia,  was  much  CNicvmed.  llie  Libyan  was 
equally  sc;,  aad  waa  dnt  brought  to  Beane  by  LapMui 
and  LucuDos.  In  MntBt  Pelbieus,  In  the  Idand  ef 
Chioi,  wa»  .1  black  traii'i  -irrril  iimrble.  The  Ot)p.i.!ian 
maitte  waa  black,  and  was  so  Ocnorainatad  because  fint 
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toniu,  a  i^od  Pan,  a  whale,  flM 
jMpw  and  ayallld  iMurble  became  afterwards  the 

f'iwhion.  Tt  was  brought  priacipally  from  the 
ouarriMof  Chio :  and  wwo  wa*  oaomuMily  found 
tDdMtaDeMUitrte.  It  b  taUevei,  tibift  Om 
■i^iM— >  of  cutting  large  blocks  of  marble  into 
many  thin  plectK,  to  rover  th*'  wnlls*  of  houses, 
was  inYented  in  Carta.  The  palace  of  kin; 
"MxtmOM  at  TbSkmumm  b  Hnt  umt  uefaot 
houae,  that  had  these  incrustatuiiifl  of  marble, 
which  were  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments. 

The  Qiie  of  ivory  in  works  of  sculpture  was 
1—M»  from  tlM  mMm  afVS  of  Greece.  Ho- 
mer f<]M>nli-<«  of  each  atuljitiBWi^  HMOgk  ht  Mrer 
mentions  elephant*.* 

The  art  of  OMtiug  gold  and  tSint  b  of  tfw 
greatest  antiquity,  and  cannot  be  traced  ta  ita 
The  i;ods  of  T^ban,  which  Hnc?n'l  i»tol»*, 
to  have  b«eu  of  this  kiiwl.  The  jtiweb 
to  RdMoea  wore  of  east  geM.  Befinr 
the  Israelites  left  Eg>i»t,  they  h'id  seen  caflt  sta- 
tut-H,  which  they  imitated  in  casting  the  golden 
call,  as  tlwy  did  aftsrwards  In  Um  braank  ssr- 

aU  tha  aatfoM  of  the 


very  difficult  to  work.  It  i>  ru  «•  r  iH-  .cclsndic 
,  sad  is  peovod  to  lie  s  vitrified  lava.— £(1 
71!toartcrcaitlnctMMtiabnDse  bflf  great  anti. 
quity,  and  wan  much  practised  in  ccuntriw  abounding  in 
If  we  CJUJ  crwiit  Diodoms  Siculus,  •  Semiramik 
(txtuca  in  lici  celebratwl  gurdens,  I'W  >  cnr,- 
I  fhrit***"  era.  Antiqnarks  give  the  name  of 
to  sD  tfie  rsHes  of  satlqBitr  whicb  eooriil  flMMT 
of  imrc  cf>i'[vr  or  ctitnjwunds  of  that  mct.i!  with  tin. 
Tbeic  general  icrni  is  \a>.*»(.    Copper  a*  wcU  a*  I  r.iM 

r  a  loDK  time  called  but  later  iBiiieialOKi^t.,  Ill 
(todiatinguijta  tben],gav«tboanaoaf  apnMtothe 
In  br  fltr  the  greater  munber  of  bstsocei  the 
Laliti  term  ^  may  bo  tran!ilated  bromxr;  for  bra?*, 
which  it  compounded  of  co|i{>cr  and  zinc,  was  not  the 
aMial  used  br  (be  anolcnU  in  their  itatuee.  It  was  a 
cofiper  mixed  with  fine  tin.  Tbey  posMMsd  tho  Sit  of 
^ving  auch  a  degree  uf  whitencM  to  eofpmt  m  10  Make 
K  nsembio  nlver.  t  I<'<J<>  'I'l-'  likewtMban  wMwil 
with  ca|i|iei«  in  very  sucieat  ataltu^ 

The  Etnirisna  wen  caily  iiwitari  of  the  art  of  casting 
in  bronze.  In  the  eighth  Olympiad  Romutua  placed  hit 
statue,  crowned  Ijy  victory,  on  a  car  drawn  by  four  bronxc 
taken  from  C^meria,  which  were  Etruscan.  A 
I  fcotau*  at  Fkiraioe»  of  Etnwcan  workmanabip^  u 
so  adadrtUyoforiEed  to  natoie^  (hat  seolHon  andpabitm 
have  t  <  included  that  it  inu»t  h.ivf  Kin  modelled  upon  the 
body  of  s  youag  mao.  ]ictwei>n  the  thirtieth  taiii  rortioth 
QlfmfMt  aay>  that  Rhcecus  and  Theodoras 

who  cast  braose  itatBei  ai  Samoib  lavantad  tho  moulds  of 
day,  and  Fauasniss  thtnk*  that  they  were  the  fltsC  who 
r^\t  .■,ijt;iL-s  at  one  ji-t.  The  Euro[x'an  Grcclu  bad 
woodflu  statues  only  in  (he  tixty-fim  Oljnnpiad.  This 
dmmtaaM  vasts  on  tho  faittaMaiy  tt  Psosaalaa,!  who 

tefl*  U8  that  no  bronze  statue  cjcaped  hb  notice,  tnit  that 
he  had  oot  fouod  one  by  Theodon»,  aiul  ooly  one  by 

f  PaiisaBiaa,UiU  v.;  L*BMd  sur  I'att  Oc  la  Foiitc  dca 
Aodaoi^  awn  quHtiucs  rcraarqucs  sur  lai  Chcvaoa  do 
CbkwiarJLMla 

I  lih  S.C.38. 


godo,  dhoa  i  tin^ffw,  and  God 

forbade  his  people  to  imitate  them  apon  poln  of 
death.  In  the  building  of  the  tabernacles  tho 
workmen  did  not  inTent  the  art  of  feundinf  i 
God  only  dhagbi  their  tarto.  It  b  aald,  tiatt 
Solomon  caused  the  figures  used  In  the  i  i  iiiyb 
and  elsrwh»»r»«,  to  b«  awt  near  Jericho,  becatuc 
it  was  a  clayey  soil,  la  aiyUkua  terra.-  whkill 
nhona  tfigt  Ihoy  fcail  aifin  ibai  tiia  Mia  nainiiw 
of  foundinsT  grent  masses  an  we  have. 

it  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  Greek  or  Roo 
man  anchors  had  informed  as  in  what  manner 
the  ancients  cast  their  metab  fai  makbf  figaraa.* 
We  fiuil  by  what  Minj^  writes  upon  that  hmd, 
that  they  souietimes  made  uae  of  atone  mookla. 
Viteuvte  apeaks,"  «f  »  kind  af  abMB  ib«iA 
about  tha  bko  Vuhmi>  and  ki  allMr  parta  af 


Rliox-ujs  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephctus.  ('leo^. 
thenoa,  who  had  been  victorious  in  the  sixty^ixth 

la  a  ew  vMk  bar  hana«»  la 
AJIar  this  paitad  mito  In  tawat  an*  anib. 

plied  to  an  cxcciiiiive  degree. 
Under  Auguatua,  the  art  of  caatlBg  in  broiue  began  to 

decline,  and  the  fystem  of  tenUof  siatoss  by  haaunaibt 
and  ifanttsanmn  to  have  beooeie  prevalent  nen|m> 
asatatbn  of  viephxmta,  mentionoil  by  Plinv,  •  were  not 

cost,  but  beat  out  by  a  hjrninrr  Tiie  t  iik.j.sim  of  Nero, 
110  feet  highp  aauat  have  been  famiad  of  Miiaiate  ti»m» 
and  Jotaied  by  taadaak  la  the  MIfa  of  Vbgaiiai^  the 
art  of  caating  was  not  at  all  prsctiacd,  iMit  It  waa  revived 
under  Domition,  whoac  atatue,  on  horaeback,  Cclon,  a 
(J reek  arti«t,  cast  f  It  U  aaid  by  Mnratori,  that  there 
were  twenty-eight  coloiaal  equestiiaa  sutueii  and  sigby 
henss  hi  IfaNnOf  which  were  gilt,  bcstdss  many  otfwfs  of 

;  l.iiri  bronze.  J — Fit. 

H  !'H);iT<Tnii'l,  in  the  Encyclo|>edie  dca  Arts  et  Metien, 
say  ,,  that  tiir  i  iricnta  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  make 
the  first  model  of  ptaiter,  which  sems  to  deteminc  the 
blckncss  of  the  wax,  but  after  Iwvlnff  nade  thef  r  model 

with  prepared  potter*  clay,  they  skinni-d  nr  >tr]\  jicil  it, 
by  taking  off  so  much  as  would  correspond  with  tiie 
bickness  they  bileiided  b  give  to  thdr  burner  so  that 
thi  ir  m  vilf!  tiecame  their  nucleiK  Arrording  to  Philn 
of  HyziinEium,^  the  ancients  never  made  any  larfjc  statue 
of  one  Jet,  "  aimuL-K  hra  .irtiHcia  primumflnguntur,  delnde 
memtara  diveraa  oonflant,  tandem  omnia  bene,  composlta 
erigunt**  lb  remstht,  nspeuUiig  the  cotosroa  at  Whodfts, 
that  it  was  cast  in  pieces,  fir^t  i  T  all  \hr  1.  \i  hirh  v,  ore 
lowered  into  the  ground ;  up<m  these  the  thighs  were 
then  csst  hot  and  untied,  and  iMt  pneoM  was  punued 

with  the  rc^t  of  tho  flgure.  TIh'  .•jriririit'  wrr  apjiro- 
hcnslvcle»t  in  casting  a  wry  larj^c  ina&*  thr  niL-t  il  jihonld 
oool, but  modem  exi>erience  has  shown  that  it  will  \'nM 
over  a  ifaee  of  fiurtj  fieet  without  flxing.  In  the  prsc- 
ttee  flf  the  ancients,  the  sane  tnooM  nust  have  served 
tor  many  statur  T  \  i|  i  ii-  ;i  ■  !c  nio  timilar  plrcf  ^  nf 
bconae  aculpture,  which  he  could  not  have  done,  unless 
ho  had  kaowa  an  expedttkNis  mode  of  teHbg  at  tho  4 
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Italy,  which  would  hmc  the  force  oi  tire  wilh- 
OTt  Inaking ,  uid  9t  wfcM  iMMMi  wwa  Miit 

for  citing  Mvenl  aorta  of  works.  The  ancients 
had  the  art  of  miiiirlin^  dilfcrcnt  mptnK  iii  the 
mould,  to  express  dilfttrcnt  puMions  and  ikuiti- 
■MKto  by  «lM  iNiNltf  «r  «olMn.' 

Ther*  an?  several  maimers  of  carving  metiJs 
and  precious  stones:  for  in  hoth  the  one  and 
Hm  othar  thaj  wwrk  is  nUef,  aad  in  hollow, 
which  is  wlloi  tmgi  myimg.  TlwaiMientoaEoalled 
in  both  way««.  The  basso  relievi  h  which  we 
have  of  theirs,  are  iiitiiUtoiy  esteemed  by  good 
judge*:  and  aa  to  mgrmfti  alonaib  m  tiM  §m 
mata*  and  crystals,  of  wliich  there  are  abun- 
dance in  thf  ki(it(  of  I'ranc«'8  cabinet,  it  is 
generally  said,  Uia.t  there  is  nothing  so  eau|uiait« 

Though  they  engraved  upon  almost  all  kinds 
<tf  precious  ston^  the  imwt  firii<)h<>d  figures, 
wliieh  we  have  of  tlicirs,  arc  cut  upou  onyxes, 
whIA  la  •  Und  of  agate  Mt  tniiipor«Bt»  or  on 
Ciinielianii,  which  they  found  more  fit  for  en- 
graving than  any  other  stones,  because  they  are 
■Mra  Ann  and  even,  and  cut  more  neatly ;  and 
tiaa  because  there  are  different  ooloofa  lhalt  run 
one  above  the  other  in  the  onyx,  by  thf  meanii 
of  which  in  relievo  the  bottom  coatinuea  of  uue 
eokatr,  and  the  ignna  of  nather.  To  engrave 
upon  gem»  :ii)d  cijiiUli  Itef  wmit      BMT*  the 

foint  of  a  diamond.* 


1  PDo.  L  nslv.  c  14 


wu 


S  tt  is  intaMt  that  no  itane  or  sufficient 
♦Kdilsd  Horn  iMSlvInt  the  engrsviiiip  of  tlM 

Iwt  it  hat  betra  doubtfil  wlu-ihtT  they  were  aci]iiaintfi! 
with  the  neua  of  cuUiug  tlie  diaroood,  or  tculptuhng 
Iho  SMadi  aad  topas.  ThalmikAivwuilialaaM  for 
cngTtring,  u  ttsted  in  the  text,  were  the  oorocUan  and 
mir*~  The  fonner  is  oTdifRireiit  thadoi,  ttom  cherry  red 
to  flesh  colour,  and  wmetiuic*  of  a  yellowUh  tinge  or 
bmndih  eokNirj  but  os^osed  to  roodsrate  heat  it  be 
COM  wUta  It  was  obtafaMd  ttom  India.  AiOfaia,  and 

other  jurts  of  A<in,  a?  well  .11  tlio  \f(xl:ti-rranean  i&Uod^ 
The  laUer  is  considered  a  calceUuny,  the  colours  of  which 
ava  dIhvaMd  tal  ■llaiWsli  sones  or  strata.  QmmtUj  they 
da  not  wesed  two  sr  three ;  Ave  or  six  are  extremely 
wra  Tlte  proper  genu  of  onyx  oonsist  of  paraUel  ion», 
as  thr-i-  (iiily  LJU  Lk-  worked  to  advantage ;  but  there  a-.e 
ether  two  vatieties  with  undnlaled  soaei*  or  ooooeatric 
BBdsi,wsBMbttagth>eyeaf  anisssk.  It  la  not  known 
where  onjm  w.t=  obt--'.',nr<I  hr  tlio  ancient?,  tmt  it  is  imw 
found  priricttully  m  Cienuany  and  Scotlaiiil.  'llic  Lu-gvkl 
onyx  said  to  exist  is  an  oval  of  eleven  Inches  by  nine,  on 
which  is  wulptand  thsspothsoslsor  Augurtm  in  four 
una,  two  of  whhifa  are  twown  and  tfa*  ethtit  white. 
Several  stones  of  The  .-amc  >i>ecie«  have  attracted  the 
paittealar  nottoe  of  aati^uarios :  such  is  the  Brunswick 
vaHsinhNhM  ta  hili^  >n»aiMill«g 0— s  in  quart  of 
Prwrpiiic ;  Vrnvu  on  a  marine  animal  surrounded  by 
Cu|vid*,  engraved  u\n>tt  an  onyx  of  two  tones ;  Marcus 
AurvUus  and  Faustina  in  one  of  four  cones,  two  of  white, 
and  two  of  Ulac.  Eagaved  goas  of  two  ooloon,  as  the 
aojrs,  art  edM  oMMNb  a  vwk  Of  naoHtalB  •qnaaiaiT— 

an  la 


The  anci^ta  liighly  eztoUed  the  gem  ia  tha 


tlirew  into  the  sea,  and  which  was  brought  back 
to  him  bf  a  vary  axtnordfauary  aoddwt:  in 


rviief  or  ulevated }  while  all  boUow  engiavinfi  are  callsd 
M/<V''(*>>  a  aaae  adoplad  ftoa  the  Italian. 

The  £|yiptiaas  had  flSBM  both  in  intaglio  and  reUef, 
but  more  eamnonly  the  fbnner ;  and  those  preserved  are 

for  the  mo«t  part  c  ilu-j  st  araJjci,  (rotn  ihc  figure  re- 
a  battle  being  cngnvad  iq^  thsBL  Tbo  Itwi 


whom  they  dwelt ;  and  some  notices  respecting  it  are  pre- 
served ia  sacred  writ  In  the  bouli  o(  ciencsi«,  Dcaaicel 
and  aiwJUh  ^  mentioned  as  Umg  prufi^Medly 
gravers,  and  are  desigxuted  as  **  fiUed  with  wisdom  of 
heart  to  work  aO  manner  of  woik  wKh  the  graver,  as 
well  a*  to  ili'\'iic  cuiiiiinK  worlu  ;  to  work  in  gold,  and  ia 

silver,  snd  in  biaM»  and  In  rjdting  of  Moms,  and  to  stt 
tha.'*  Orihe  JoMbwUMi«wtlntha«|*od.llonB 

was  directed  to  talcc  two  on>TC  stones  and  grave  on  tficra 
the  names  of  the  children  of  Iirael,  six  of  tbcir  naiues  oa 
.me  ftone,  and  six  do  tho  Otbcr.  aeoordtof  to  their  btalll. 
"  With  the  work  of  an 
gravingt  of  a  signet,  1 
with  the  iLiini.'s  of  the  children  al  IiraeL" 
Ihe  Greeks,  before  the  dseUne  of  their  own  country. 


age  of  the  Romans,  have  been  much  inore  emint-nt  for 
their  gem*  than  all  the  other  nationfi  oi  antiquity.  They 
practised  seal-engravlng  nt  a  remote  period ;  for  we  ast 
told  that  a  Uw  or  Sotai  ] 
or  making  copies  flf  tud  ikip; 
father  of  Pythagonu,  w.-u  .•»  iral  i-nj-raver.  Tfie  names  af 
nuuiy  oelt^ratcd  artist*  are  preserved  on  their  worio^ 
which  M.  MlUin.  a  teamed  tatl^oaqr.  hH  sudnaiuoitd 
to  arrange  in  chroiH^ogio!  order— an  tmdertakinp  ef 
much  difficulty,  and  one  Uut  can  never  be  fVee  of  doubt 
The  catalogue  ^•i^  l■n  by  him  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
cogiarcrs  being  long,  we  can  only  auk*  a  Islef  oseaft 
tnm  It  lhaat  who  itoililitil  aateiier  to  tho  am  of 
Alexander,  he  suppose*,  were  ThpfKluru  of  S.imo»,  MntHfr 
chua,  Heius,  rhrygillu«,  and  iliamytua.  Ketwoea  tht 
era  of  Alexander  and  the  Augustan  age  are  cnnaMnMU 
PyrgotelQs,  AdBMnc^  ApoUonida^  Mjilniii^  the  itataary, 
Tryphon,  and  etlMn.  They  betwt  BMite  numerous  on 
descending  later  :  Auliw,  Oironius,  Dioscorides,  Aliiha-un, 
Ehvodus,  Antiocbua,  lEafOiaa,  itc  OTttHMe  whose  exact 
eiaotBBOtbeaseet<alatd,thoBMatwiaaaUidaiitr  Atikn, 

AgatheTiierf<«,  Allion,  ApoIIodu*,  said  to  ty  the  fir-^t  en. 
graver  who  added  hii  profesaiiou  to  his  name,  l>am|>hiiu*, 
whom  some  haVO  WppOHJ  a  pupil  of  I^axiteles,  aat 
who  engraved  upon  sn  lawthjrst  AchlUai  piaihlg «  a 
lyre,  Teucvr,  Carpus,  aad  Othcn,  whest  names  WB«lit 
protract  the  catalogue  to  a  grmt  length.  Amciig  the 
Itoman  artists,  M.  MiUin  indudes  all  those  whose  names 
do  not  appear  of  OMSk  origin,  or  ace  wriMm  to  Latin « 
such  as,  Aquilu.s,  Felix,  (^utntHlus,  Rufiis,  and  a  few 
more.  ♦  The  G  reeks  presen-ed  their  taste  for  engraving 
on  fine  stoncj  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  darker  ages, 
nor  was  it  entirely  obUtetatad  foam  amoiv  the  Remaos, 
uottt  the  doctftacs  of  ChiMfamlty,  wbUb  1 

the  art,  fnun  i?i<cTnntrnTneing 
s]>reBd  over  tlie  western  empire. 

The  snclcnU  entertained  a  great  partiality  for  rings; 
loading  their  fingers,  in  the  words  of  PUajt  «i(h  tstri. 
vagant  wealth,  cam  opimo  digita$  mmdbmti 


•  MUtta^  UgC  dm  Btua  Ait^  aitWi 
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Pliny's  time  it  waa  pretended  to  be  at  ituine.' 
It  waiy  aeeotdinf  to  loiM^  a  Mril4inyx»  to  allirni 
an  eiurndd.  That  of  Pyrrhus  was  no  Ion 
catocmed;  upon  which  might  be  seen  Apoll<» 
wHh  Ua  kvp  wad  As  0iM  auiacm  each  with 
tihcb*  particular  symlMl:  and  w3l  lib  Mt  the 
effWt  of  ari  but  of  aaliifa:  mm  arf%  md  tpontc 
naturae 

Tha  art  «f  acalptora  wa*  principally  employed 
upon  .cups  used  at  fisarti;  thi-st-  pieces  were 
rrry  rich  and  curiaaa,  m  WcU  as  of  the  aooet 
coetly  materiaia. 

Oam  mt  tha  jfuatiat  adrantaM  tha  art  of 


8  ITin.  L  vii.  c.  I. 


rinits,  u  we  have  wen,  contamH  cither  natUFil  jewcb  or 

Ibcm  miRht  '■iinpU  l>r  a  (lv<i>I.Ty  of  art  in  mlni.iturr,  a* 
MUlpturuig  a  »tatue  or  |kiinting  a  picture.  During  lotne 
thae  there  waa  «n  ordinance  of  the  Komaa  empemn 
pnfcitiiting  the  me  of  rtafa  having  their  portralta,  the 
fnftiniteinent  of  which  waa  Uttle  lea*  than  a  capital  crime, 
ajul  Wl  arc  told  of  Iho  prator  I'aulus  Ix-iiij;  fXixiMxl  to 

tg  fttMB  hariog  •  camso  mts anting  the 
Viai  <!■  wMy  I  in  1 1(1  tUa  re- 

ttricfinri  Aiifriistus  sralcd  with  the  hrnii  nf  Alcxandr  r, 
and  then  tuUttitutcd  hu  own,  cngmvi'<l  bv  DicMconUcs. 
Before  reaoitipg  to  either,  he  had  i<^  ;tktl  with  a  aphinx. 
Wiiin  li  laiil  til  hirr  liil  ■  iial  nisiiil  uiili  the cut^ect 
af  A  poOo  flaying  ICanya«;  the  mmt  ef  Jompey  rppreaented 

-A  iii.n  h  liLLiiK  ii  iwonl  ;  ami  (he  cni|<ror  G.ilb.i  ri  t.iiini! 
the  leai  of  bu  anccatora,  lepreienting  a  dog  on  U»c  |irow 

esuaed  a  reprwen ration  of  the  king  Bocchiw  delivering 
op  the  prince,  to  Ix-  engravetl  on  a  ring  which  be  wore  un 
Ms  tiogtr,  and  always  aeaied  with  it;  and  Scipio  Afri. 
taBBi<Udth>im%tomiii— iMiistii  aaosfhiscowaueata. 

Tlw  art  of  MUig  tor  Utam^aag  colai,  Um^h  by 
no  iiiooiL'  <.f  Ki  early  .t  date  at  the  engraving  of  icnit, 
waa  practUed  at  a  very  eacly  period.   It  ia  uncertain 

or  Lrdians,  though  Mime  nippoae  that  the  art  was  brought 
ftnm  Hindo*Uii.  The  &nl  Givek  mmicy  u  ftuppoacd  to 
tosvtocn  atnidt  by  Phidoo,  kins  of  ^  Argivoa.  wboio 
HlpibteBdby  Om  AraadsUaa  SMtbto  at  about  eight 
fftuifcabiitoa  ttoCliilsUsa  anmiTieea  after  tto  age  of 

IlmntT  TMiirjy  <if  the-  tvarly  Gretk  and  SlciliAn  coin*  are 
bwaiitifiil  and  in  iugfa  relief :  U>  thia,  iMwevcr,  titc  cuim 
9t  AtoaatoBaNBaatoblooutiilkio,  being  in  a  very 
bifertor  Style  of  execution.  This  ait  seem*  to  hare  been 
communicated  to  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Senrius 
TuUiua,  about  400  years  liefore  the  cumininLcmcnt  of 
ooTOT^  kgr  (to  IfAia  aotay  icttlad  ia  £uurla.  The 
toKof  ttoBflaHBaHtobantlMvaiiarOmric  atiata, 

executed  during  the  reign  of  Had  run. 

'  inlon&atioo  on  the  iub;)ect  ot  anctciiC  gem* 
ko  ftnid  In  the  foUowing  works : 
Octamv  Antiqaa;,  ex  Thesauro  Medioeo  FTanciaci  OoriJ, 
1  uJi— 52,  2  torn.  foL  i  Tralt6  dea  Plerrcs  Grar6cs,  par 
e,  ITMl,  2  torn.  fbL  ;  Phil  Ljpperti  DactyliothccsB 

\  Gtaftoi  to  torn  to  toxto,  per 

Winkctomnn,  nw,  ilo;  IVaite  dc  la  Mfthodc  Antique 
to  Otavar  en  Herrea  Fines,  par  L.  Natter,  i<aj ;  bur 
I^Alt  CHUVtographique  dcs  Ancicna,  par  H.  la 
.  toi  y— toaa.  tttII — fU 


its  wurlut,  is  that  of  engruving,  upon  wood  and 
copp8^flats%  bf  lbs  aMana  af  wUah  a  gnto 

luiinWr  of  prlntn  jire  takon  off,  that  multiply 
n  design  iilm(»st  to  infinity,  and  convey  the  ar- 
tist's thought  iutu  different  parts,  which  before 
could  saij  be  known  tt/m  tha  single  piece  of 
his  ow-n  work.  There  is  rcawn  to  wnnd<  r,  that 
the  HiK-ieutSt  who  engraved  so  many  excellent 
things  u|Mm  hard  stoMss  aad  cryetals,  did  not 
discover  no  fine  a  leavt,  which  indesd  dldHMt 
appear  till  after  ]>rintin>f,  and  was,  no  doiiM, 
au  effect  and  imitation  of  it.  Fur  the  impression 
of  figoTCs  and  euts  did  not  begin  to  be^nsd  tlU 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  eentury.  The  warld 
in  indebted  for  the  invention  of  thsBfttoacal^ 
suiith,  that  worked  at  t'lorence.* 

After  haTlnf  rdated,  bj  way  af  aferf4faMnt» 
the  greatest  part  of  what  employed  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  ancients,  it  remains  for  me  to  give 
an  account  of  some  of  thoae,  who  pracUaed  it 
with 

SECT.  II. 


Though  sculpture  had  its  birth  in  .Asia  and 
^^^ypt»  it  was  from  Greece^  properly  speaking, 
that  it  derived  ito  tastm  aad  petMan.*  Nal 


4  RoUin  Iwre  alludes  to  Thomaso  Flniguerra,  a  gold- 
MBtthofnonaeik  who,  about  the  year  1400,  having  cn. 
graved  same  figures  on  a  silver  plat*  whieh  he  Intended 
to  enamel,  in  order  to  try  the  eflkct  of  his  work,  poured 

upon  the  jilatc  tome  liquid  .■.iili  lii.r,  and  the  dirt  or  bLvk 
lodged  in  the  crevice*  adhering  to  the  sulphur,  produced 
sabnpnisloBnBeaiMn  dimwtagb  and  aoggsilBd  to  hka 

the  idea  of  .in  iiiipre**ion  up<'n  p.iixr,  in  which  he  ulti- 
mately succeeded.  Before  tiiis,  however,  the  art  of  taking 

impntoaas  apoa  wnftt  flam  Uocto  of  wood,  by  means 
of  the  printing  or  rolling  pre*,  was  known  to  tha  Gar- 
man*,  and  teems  to  have  originated  w1*  the  toi^f 
or  maker*  of  I'layiiig  rard.»,  .it  firit 

illumiostad  their  figures  with  the  hand ;  but 
perfimacd  the  operatJea  In  a 
manner  by  blfx'ki  cut  for  the] 
ing  a  tcparatc  stamp.— £<i. 

&  Although  It  i*  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
Greeks  were  Indebted  to  fbntgn  oatioos  Ibr  the  nadi- 
mcntt  of  *c»ilj)ture,  it  has bseo  gfusislly  lOOiltollrt,  dial 
the  arts  of  design  were  intriHlui  eil  amonp  them  hy  the 
early  s^tkn  ttaai  Pheokda  and  E^typt  It  i*  certain,  at 
any  rate,  that  ■eolpture  niMt  have  been  pnrtlsed  by  the 

(;r«  k;«  an  fnr  Kirk  ?l*  the  age  of  Homer,  SS  we  tod  la 
his  jiocTn*  teveral  allutiouj  to  minute  and  cuitoOS  W«lD. 
manthip.  Hi*  de«:riptlon  of  the  >hield  of  Achilles,* 
the  bowl  of  Hsto^  and  tbo  bete  of  Hercules.t  aliowsa 
coujeetore^  that  the  art  of  gnvtag  and  catoag  nNtaii 
h.id  rt.ich«l  a  certain  degree  of  perftction  when  the 
Iliad  was  composed.  Shields  and  hucklcr*.  if  we  may 
Ngaid  die  tBrttaaoay  ef  tbe  poet*,  wen-  comtantly  adorn. 

rd  with  vatow  tgom  ia  tas^eUs^  ovw  in  tto 

age*. 


•  IL  X  V.  «78L 
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to  mention  Ik*  Ant  rud«  eMaya  of  this  art, 
which  alway«  carry  with  them  the  mark*  of 
tliair  infairtila  state,  Graeoe  pradaoed,  eqwdaUy 
in  tkattaMaf  MimmtA  U^hlm% 


OF  jSCULPTUBE. 

tude  of  oBoeUeat  artiita,  wbo  labonnd  Im  tm^ 

lation  of  each  other,  to  placf  sculpture  In  honour 
by  aa  infinite  number  oi  wurlu,  which  hare 
lai  wai  H      ainlmtlM     aU  age^' 


If  the  Greeks  derived  from  the  Egyptfaun  the  rudi- 
mM»  of  the  am,  tbcT  kara  the  nngimrWiriiMe  hooour 
«f  carrying  Uicm,  ia  »  tew  eenturiea,  to  mch  woodcrftiJ 
pprffv  tiiM]  ,11  fiifin  ly  lo  iilij^o  Ihc  fjunc  of  their  iiuuU'n, 
•Dd  mtoCuMt  rcgank  the  rsfitmmmiim  ot  the  huaua 
An^  fai  «•  HMMt  dratad  aiwuHatliiM.  «r  taavl^  lya. 
dmeni  of  thfir  (foniun,  which  succeeding  agrs  hare  not 
been  able  to  equal  The  unrivalled  excellcQce  to  which 
Hiay  attained  in  the  art  of  Kulpture  may  be  atcribed  to 
,  of  whUl  iMr  potttleal  inttitutiona,  their 
■at  iMr  mytfaolanr,  were  the  chicC 
While,  unliko  the  E^typtiam,  they  hail  no  rv»trict4ve 
lawb  to  check  tlw  iai|«ov«nMnt  of  iculptuKp  they  had 
every  IndueaBMrt  to  eulttvale  It*  ptaetioe,  Ibr  a  flatiia 

W»  the  h!f(he«t  honour  which  public  merit  roti!  !  attain. 
Not  only  were  the  jx-rsons  of  the  Grcplt*  beautiful  by 
mtare,  but  tb^  gynmaittic  i  xerdacs  were  calculated  to 
hnpioire  thair  Iboib  and  aflbidad  qnwartiMilttM  to  their 
artiftt  oTflteervliiff  tfic  hunan  ftane  tn  Ha  moat  perfect 

IVccncM,  elejiaiuf,  .md  kt-k  ;<ii  f  i"  i  \ory  ^arji-ty  of 
attitude  aod  action.   Admirabie,  however,  aa  their 


with  talcing  rxnct  ropreaentatioiu  even  of  llMHailai^(uat 
and  beautiful  1  iieirsciue  of  beauty  lay  loo  dRp  to  allow 
them  Ut  be  uticfiod  with  the  graces  cren  of  tbeM;  ci  I 
the  nature  of  their  icUgiaa{,  which  raquind  to  be  inbo. 
dM  hi  dliUnet  and  dcOnite  fbmu,  led  them  to  braod  orer 
the  (</c.i  n{  perfection  in  ihapc,  until  they  were  oipaJilc  of 
preaenting  it  palpably  before  mantind,  in  ot^iecta  which 
have  ben  tho  wonder  Hid  atelnllm  of  cfwy  MMeaahw 
generation.  Hence  tb<^  nobltit  production*  have  pivi-ri 
ludic^lkiitf  of  ii  iMMUty  more  cotn|»lcU'  tliau  nature  her»'lf 
tat  any  of  her  inUiv  uluol  world  ba»  auiiftlied.  TTii*  triumph 
of  ait  la  one  of  the  moat  atrikio^  pcoodi  of  the  hi|h  <x||ta 
and  iforioiie  deethiy  of  our  apceln.  Man  iMa  exeeated 
impcriAtiable  niDiiumiiit!;,  which  show  tfi.it  in  the  smil 
there  cxi»to  •  *cii(e  of  lovcliocw,  l>cyond  even  Out  every, 
whci*  •xfloipnilad  In  the  wondnftd  aadicOldnMali  of 
itt  i-iitcrKi!  .it)-Kle,  and  that,  adTuirail^  at  the  earth  and 
llitj  liaiiuia  iraiue  arc  comtruLtcii,  there  It  hi  the  heart  a 
fiachiiig  forth  after  t>eautM%  and  siibUiuitie*  atill  more 
aatMiiahing  and  hanaooioua  than  tbcae.  In  the  higbcat 
edbrta  of  art,  the  taedaan  and  power  of  Hni  who  Ibnned 
the  Miul  of  the  workman  ore,  to  n  contcmpU. 
Uoo,  uoie  M^iially  di«i>layod  than  in  thcMc  things  of 
wbldl  He  b  the  uiure  immediate  aothor,  'ffimft  Ihey 
are  manifeatatlona  of  that  genius  which  He  bai  breathed 
Into  the  aplrit,  and  which,  in  its  axpirationi,  eviocca  a 
eontUnt  itruggk-  toward<  a  better  and  more  perfect  rtate. 

Wlokalaaoo  tiaa  aaaigned  four  diilercnt  atjrtot  to  fcalp> 
taw  to  Gfeeoe^->Tbe  amdemt  ityl^  whkh  eoottoued 
unfi!  Ilu-  time  (  i  Phidi;:^;  the  ^ro/i./ *tylc,  which  wa*  im. 
prvMt-d  nn  tl)c  art  by  that  celebrated  autuary}  the  ^eoa. 
tiftU^  introduced  by  Proxitelet  and  LytlppiM)  and  tiw 
Mtotow  i^ll^ |iracti«cil  by  thofc  arti«t<  who  coyh.-,]  the 
WOAa  of  the  ancient  maatcr*.  'llic  itatuc*  of  the  aiici«nt 
■tyle  wen-  iicilhcr  di<lingui«lied  by  beauty  of  •liapc  nor 
tgr  pn^ortioo.  but  lioie  a  daw  roacnblance  to  thoae  of 
the  Egyptian!:  Ibecyn  were  knf  and  dat;  the  Mctlon 
of  till'  mouth  not  horixont.il ,  llic  chin  |K.inti,\l ,  and  tJic 
curlii  Oi  the  hair  rouged  in  litilc  ring*,  llie  mcatautJien- 
tic  monuments  ot  thi«  ttyle  are  ^««^^^f^  wmftaitiiM^  ati 
toacriftkM  Aon  right  to  left  in  ihc  Hebrew  mannet— 
uaasewhleh  waa  abandoned  before  the  time  of  Herodo. 
tu».  The  gr.uia  preserved  tome  charactcn  of  the 
ancient  manner,  tuch  aa  the  atnigbt  Uaa^  the  aqoaie 


I  MiiftaaartaaadaaiiBorumoarporunK|ue;cultumadbii 


n.a 


and  angles,  and  lacrificed  »onie  degree  of  Uic  form  «f 
beauty  to  magnlflcenoe  and  effbct  The  graeeiM  «r 
beautlAd  a^  wm  otatalntd  by  a« 
foew  nhlch  the  iiWitefi  of  the 

tnucli  employed,  and  aiming  rather  to  pleaae  than  to 
ottuuiab.   The  imitative  atylc  bad  no  |MT<<lieT  charac 

it  attempted  to  copy. 

At  M/yie,  however,  to  not  always  a  tuffident  proof  of 
the  age  of  any  individual  production,  aod  as  there  is  like- 
wise a  titular  diaooidiiwt  to  the  dptotoaa  of  eartato 
authon  riMicUng  the  dianwtorlatfe  Bctltt  and  defeeto 
of  particular  eras,  it  will  be  iiccc^Aary,  iu  order  to  obtain 
a  diatinot  view  of  the  alate  of  aculfitura  to  Greece,  from 
iu  rise  to  Mi  dedtoih  to  tcaoab  to  duenctofleri  eedar, 
the  history  of  its  more  celebrated  artists,  stating,  at 
the  tame  time,  as  far  poMible,  their  principal  works 
and  dintingtiishing  char a«.U-ris tic*.  Si^in  has  confined 
himaolf  to  the  notice  of  six  sculptors,  luunely,  Phidias, 
Polyvlelus,  Myron,  Lysippus,  Praxitelot,  and  ScopM, 
and  so  for  as  be  h.ir  Koiir,  our  Ubour,  of  cotir>^( ,  will  U> 
lightened  i  but,  lor  tiie  take  ol  preservii^  the  chain  i 


notwith>t.-irdir:K.  to  Rivt*  thi-sc  a  place,  in  thtir  several 
order*,  wuh  such  a«i<iitumai  notices  retpoctiog 

'""'"'ikiiiMiL^    the  Alh— ton,  it  the  0tw 

A.  Gk  IdMl      naUK-       mi-i-t  uitil  .iinuriK  thr  s<-wl|itiir«  of 

Oioocc^  and  ia  generally  rodUMMd  the  iiatii. 
atobefOmtonart  TheadfentoNrandwerfcaatoHbed 

to  hiin,  however,  are  riiarvH!'>ii  ,  Ot  i'  it  lirTict;!'.  :,i 
oacertnui  how  tar  any  statemeut  miMxtm^  bim  u  worthy 
of  reliance  He  is  said  to  have  diacovered  the  pMptottaa 
of  the  wedge,  and  othar  taaporlant  inatnunenu ;  to  hawa 
a|)|>]ie«l  »Iiie  to  puri^osat  of  balMtog ;  and  to  have  givca 
in.i.^t'*  .11. <i  ti'  ^liip>.  He  i»  said,  abiu,  to  have  totn^ 
duced  quicksUrer  into  the  cavitiea  of  hla  j 


It  n;iK\irs  th.it,  in  cninp.irativciv  modem  timaa,  there 
were  woriui  ascribed  to  Uwpdalus  in  < 
affirms  that  nine  of  his  pieces 
in  his  age.  Th»  iditeT  of  these  was  a  statue  (tf  Herculea 
in  wood,  whfch  wm  **  rudely  executed,  but  had  a  ccnsun 
air  ol  divinity. "  i  A  rhonu,  in  white  stone,  of  ynutha 
and  girls  dancing  band  in  head  ma  aHafid  the  OaM* 
rfana,  whepeMMd  II,  to  he  Mi  wBCk,  and  ihe  MM  k 

mcn'ifnrtl  o:  the  righfr-inth  book  of  the  Iliad.— Dsnjtra, 
a  pupd  i>f  Dicdaius,  made  a  statue  of  MincrTa, 


After  Daadalus  and  Bndcos,  with  the  evrefitinn  of 
Smilik,  of  whom  nothing  U  known,  no  iuune  txxur*  m 

•  Among  the  ancirutji  \arro,  I'liny,  and  Pauvanio*, 
aud,  incidentally,  Cicero  and  Ouinctihan,  ftimish  the 
clearest  information  regarding  linxian  sculpture  Sc. 
vrral  passages  on  the  sublet  wTU  also  Ix'  toun  l  ui  I.urion, 
Atheiueus,  iftrabo,  Anthoingla  Biuukti,  C^UiisUatw*,  aud 


t  Rae  eculpture  of  any  kind  is  calkd  by  Homer. 
AmihAM."  IL  K  T.  dd£  Md  K  na  Vtananlaa 
MiflaeatheexpiaiBiantowailalnwMdaBdatonn  D». 


eBwdeei 

dalus  to  personified  Vli|jn> 
Hit  voyage  and  advcuturet  *  " 
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AMtM,  fertile  In  fSnte  aMvUe,  and  stiU 
inorp  nhtindant  In  happy  ffin""*^  for  th««  artu, 
was  soon  mrifh^  with  &u  iu&uite  uumber  of 


mm  Ailbi,«l 

Cii  'iJ.  domestici  marmori*,  ct  liig«niu  artiflctim.  Liv. 
L  xxxi.  D.  ^   XfacK  nurUea  wne  dug  in  the  Pentetic 


Olymj.  1. 
A.C777. 


I  shall  mention  here  only  such  of  them,  a* 
were  most  distinguished  by  their  ability  and 
reputation.    The  most  celebrated  are  Pkldiaai 


Olj-mp  fTT. 


RHtEt  L.-i,  a  uativc  ol  .Saui'  >»,  ii  the  flrtt  KUt^k 
tor,  who**  date  may  be  plsct-d  afttr  the  lipgc 
of  'troy.  Pliny  •  wm  that  ba  flouriabed 
Mbn  Uie  BseeiilMlsi  imk  aspelM  Crmb 
Corinth.  He  U  said  to  have  betn  the  flr»t  who  wrought  in 
btasH  and  to  hare  inveoted  the  art  of  modeiling.  He 
«M  dw  HI  avdiUect.  nd  built  at  flHHs  the  tamaik 
lie  Mtieed  If  Herodotus. 

Telecleu,  the  ton,  and  Tiibooobds, 
Oljrmp.  li— 23-    the  grandson,  of  U1iuh:us,  were  tlie  earli- 
A.C7i7  0U6.  sitaitiiUorUwSamiaaschooLt  lliey 
•ladtod  In  E|ypt»  and  iNia  pratarfSf  Imi- 

tafors  r>f  the  rg>T''ian  manner  previously  to  that  ntlniir.i^  ■ 
blc  improvement  in  the  art  which  di»t»(iffuishoa  the 
Greeks.  Some  oonfutUiu  has  occurred  lietween  this 
TheodoruH  aod  another  later  ooe  higblf  celsbfaied  by 
PUny  for  the  exqulalte  nlnntniN  and  ddteey  «r  hU 
work.  A»  the  .i:;  uf  l"u^ilIK  or  rather  forging  bronze  um< 
intfoduoed  or  invented  by  Uhcecus,  it  gained  considerable 
isHimveiiMBt  in  ttie  acliool  of  his  descendants.  Pats> 
anil  in,  w  ho  rerord<  Ihem,  observes  that  their  bronxe 
statues  were  composed  of  the  memben  distloctly,  which 
wave  aftennurds  ilvettcd  together. 

OiHBaiM  aad  Sctixn  wan  hrathen  sad 
Oljvp-SSL  aatiTesof  Crvte.  TbeywanttoSfeyaa  tosK. 
A-  CkSW.  ercifte  tlieir  art,  as  that  pl.ire  vtat  the  great 
workshop  of  (j  recce,  and  w  ere  there  employed 
In  fkaadng  images  of  the  gods  for  public  tempicsi  It  Is 
said,  by  Pliny,  Uiat  the  works  oC  P<p<SllW  ebeBBded  In 
Ambntda.  Argos,  and  Ckonc,  **la  whicb  cMct  a  men 
could  not  sw  a  corner  without  them."  l'\>  to  this  ivriod 
Cbe  plastic  arts  seen  to  bave  made  vi^  Uttie  progress 


I!  I  I'  \  n  s  and  Athenis,  brothers .  of  th  e  isle 
of  Chios,  were  tbe  flist,  or  among  the  first 
MilUe  to  preference  lo  wood 
TiMf  vmfbttte  tbe  MM  felt, 
in  eoaeeit,  md  are  nld  to  have  ■acweded  In  ftaortng 

many  celchr.itcl  .'t.^tiu  s.    T  huy  jiicm  to  have  di-»*-eiiJed 

ttvm  a  family  oi  sculptor*,  as  their  grcaCgramUather 
MmiM,  ihalr  pandlbtber  MicuDai^  and 

AxTUBEUt's,  all  practised  the  same  art^  Of 
cestors,  however,  nothing  more  is  kno«-n  but  Ae  names, 
iperiod  of  more  than  twenty  t)lyTnpi3d»  ^•l:lf)«t^l  inim 
MB  of  Bupalw  to  that  of  Phidias,  duriag  which  a  tem 
attlstt  only  are  leeceded  to  haw  distlngnWud  thwi  d  im 

It  iticladed  the  date  of  theanclrtUitjIf  r— the  rwAr  atUi. 
^if^f  of  Pliny  |— yet  of  these  artists  an  cxeeptian  15  made 
^  Diooysiaa  ef  Haliosraastui,  in  favour  of  Cai^mis  and 
raLMMsciiis,  who  are  praised  fbr  tbelifbtness  and  ele. 
of  their  works.  By  the  latter  ti  a  bass.iellef  of 
inscribed  with  his  name  in  the  capitul  at 
Several  icook;  statiMS  of  athlete  preceded  the 
of  FUdlet.       have  t>lncd  three  prlies  in  tbe 


|BBH  ef  ^^viplaHi 

vlelor  to  the  honour  of  a  statue  scrupulously  modelled 
after  his  own  person. — Dilmkas  of  Crotooa 
made  a  portrait  or  ioontc  statue  of  Milo  the 
■thleta,  which  beta  aeld  to  have  carried  on 
Mi  *oeldnBteAlHe,«heieitwesHt«|b 

i  of  Rhc^rium  Is  praised  by  Pau«nia»  on 
aocotint  of  his  statue  of  £nth)-niU3i  the 
pmlBit.  and  many  other  ef  bis  works  are 
likewise  enatterated.  Of  Amunaa,  Ue 
contemporary,  tbe 
Potycletus  and  Myien 
Bolhlaf  ta  known. 

At  lenffh  araee  Pnoua,  who  Inflnii^r 

Otymp.  SO.  t  nurjvassed  all  that  hnd  gmiv  bcfon-  )(im,  and 
A.  C  457.    raised  sculpture  to  a  heiglit  of  whicli  his 
predceeMm  eeuld  have  entertained  no  ooa> 
ception.  TJke  tbe  great  tngedlan  Aebybia,  If  be  did 
not  artually  invtmt  his  art,  he  flrft  made  it  a  vehicle  fte 

the  dL-v(Ifi;inKi:t  of  (hn  :ii.l,l«-^t  ideas  and  the  loftiest 
conceptions.  His  forerunners  apfwar  to  have  done  little 
move  llMtt  to  lw«c  ftamed  the  weapoos,  by  the  aid  of 
which  be  was  able  to  manifest  tbe  vtawst  auUtanHyof 
thought  which  human  skill  has  been  lAle  to  hnbody  la 

ilotiniti'  .uul  <iri-,n:;~-r'.lxil  f.-rii,'     Tlir   Gri-i.k  aiithiTs 

are  scarcely  able  to  discover  epithets  siiibciently  lofty  to 
aqiw  0*eir  admtrsHon  of  hU  great  talents.  Tbey  com- 
pare him  to  TTiurydidcn  and  Demosthenes,  t  B(uefty 
h)genk)us  and  sublxmc,  be  imitated  great  objeebi  with 
energy,  and  small  with  fldelity.  S  He  worked  with  c<iual 
tteiltr  end  snoeeii  la  brane,  ivory,  and  maibtei  Iconic 
KalneidMBiitsHieeriufltelai«yfanpottentftrMagenini8 
he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  Weal  and  derated  »ub)«-fs, 
and  was  most  happy  In  tbe  rcpresentaticMt  of  the  deities, 
to  wUdi  fee  te«w  an  dhefeelertial  dignity.  11  Of  Ui  Hfh 
nd  works  Rolltn  has  been  suflVcienliy  desrripttrr. 

TTic  principal  sculptors  Immediately  contemporary  with 
Phidias,  were  Akramenis,  ARtiracritiw,  C  t«il.iuj,  Critlas, 
SmMth  wd  Hcgglas.  There  are,  however,  occasional 
IneoMlittncfei  In  tfte  aeoennle  given  by  Winy  teiiieiithn 

the  pTcviv  time  whm  t^ovnc  uf  these  flourished ;  M, 
I  altbougfa  he  expressly  makes  AuCAMBmca  coatcm|)orary 
wMi  the  eeritor  peitef  the  age  of  PbidfaMb  he  represents 
him  as  having  been  hispupU.  If  weenppesetbtatobe 
the  same  Alcamenes  whom  Phldlaa  overcame  In  thecrei. 
test,  by  his  superior  sklU  in  <  !  (ii     .l^  ri  l.ited  in  the  ti.  \t, 
i  tbe  circumstance  wOl  tend  to  shake  the  aaaertioa  tiiat  he 
I  waethepapnof  Mtedvenery;  ftr  It  Is  pnbeUe  that  tbe 
'  contct  rrr-iirred  at  the  cotnmcrftmcnt  of  the  rareer  of 
Phidias,  before  he  was  appointed  to  superintend  tbe 
publle  werid  by  Peildes,  aad  befere  he  had  eonplefcd 
hi*  own  studies.   It  appears,  however,  from  every  aa« 
thority,  that  Alcamenet  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  contcmporarien  of  I'hldlas.   HI*  most  celebrated 
work  was  a  statue  of  Vennf»  called  Aphrodite,  which  was 
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%  Wnkelmann,  Trat.  Prelim,  p.  OS^ 
\  nta.  I  xssbr.  c.  ISL 


X.  c.  31.  Herod. 


•  Paus.  I.  vl.  c.  4.  Plln.  L  SUtbr.  &  & . 
f  According  to  Heyne,  who  hat  Mde  a  1 
quiryiuto  thesid^Mtsthetntaenef  Fhidiee«ee  eone. 

what  earlier  than  Ihet  Mortbad  to  him  by  PUny,  whom 

BotUn  follows. 

t  Deroet.  Pbalec  de  Elocut  e.  xiv.  asid  xl ;  Dion. 
Halicam.  de  Antiq.  Otat.  in  Isoc. ;  QulndiL  de  Orot  1. 
xii.  c.  1*>. 

^  I'ausan.  L  v.  c.  V. ;  Martial  Kpig.  H!).  Julian  Imp. 
Ep.  viiL 

II  QuiocL  lb.  xiL    l>ausaa  Ub.  ri.  c.  1  FUn.  Ub. 
;fL  c.  &  s 
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Seopas.    There  i«  another  stiU 
Uiau  ttll  1  hare  named,  but  im  •  dUfaNBt  way : 
|(       Abmnm  Socratra.    I  ought  not  to 
JLUJ  miilifUuii  lln  linnir  aht  hn^  nrlmning 


pUcod  without  the  waIU  oT  the  city  of  Athcn*.  to  which 
mnrr-T-*  to  have  giTen  Ui«  finichinc  touch. 
iMawMlM  ismMMiblMdwaadaanMittalM), 

in  brat*,  whirn  wis  called  Euctinoromoik 
by  Pliny,  Utai  a  ^rc^l  iiunONsr  of  bia 
aaining  In  Atheni,  it  it  probable  thAt  he  had  i  l.ir^c 
ttmm  to  adgnUiW  the  I'aithciMO*  under  the  dinctioo  at 
rWte— AwNucwnMaeqiriMd  hb  ««  InfteeckMlaf 
Fbidiai,  who  carried  his  .itfi'r'.ion  fnr  fiim  far  m  to 
aAow  tffliff^  of  bit  own  pit,-ci:«  to  be  rctt^rUcd  nt  the  pro. 
fllMtlnm  «f  hb  p^H.  He  wm  a  Parian  by  birth,  and 
wrought  in  the  maihle  for  wlriA  his  aatfw  M—d  wa 
ftmou*.  PJiny  n-Utca  that  the  iMI  ddB  of  AkMMMi 
aodl  Aconctitua  ww  rxortcd  in  fiiiishiuf^  each  a  ttatue, 
4Md  tk*  paUn    aaid  to  have  been  paxtiaUy  adjartged  toy 


OF  SCULPTURE. 
iUttstriuus 


statue  altered  falO  «  Si-im-*':*  bv  Agoraoitut,  and 
obtained  for  bin»  noder  tliat  lienomination,  cxtenkira 
iMMl  AltaMMacbangc  fh>m  thegoddoM  oTBoauty  to 
that  «r  VaWMMfl^  Vnvw  that  tbeaadwU 
c*«n  thdr  SHMt  tenttilt  dMalllai  wllb  aa 

form.  M.  V»rri)  prefer*  thi»  Kcmisi*  to  all  other  (tatuc*. 
Ita  Tni^r*V  WM  aUo  celebrated  for  aa  cxceUeiit  image  oi 
Orbeta^  plaaad  to  a  temple  at  Ath«a.    i  bc  great  ha*. 

rrlit  f.,  n-prcsentiiiR  the  battle  between  the  CenUiinand 
JUpUtia-,  on  the  ouUidc  of  the  temple  at  Ol>Tnpia,  were 
by  Agoracritiu.—CTBstiJkU9,  jointly  with  I'b  iliat,  tiiuthc-d 

W  <rfth»  thm  Am-^  Amaignmd  1ft  OmrmrmUt  thg  tgmpU 

•r  DIaM  at  I^ihMW.  aad  alw  lha  brawa  Hakia  aT 

Parictea,  oommdnK.l  i  v  ITny.  •  The  rtatuc  called  the 
Dying  Giadiator  i«  iu|i(KMeU  to  be  a  copy  of  a  brouxe  by 
•Ik  ailM  Of  Oumiw  Maarocun^  and  UaaiA%  httle 
i»  known.  The  Utter  made  itatiiataf  lliaan«»and  of 
Cattor  and  PoUux,  which  were  |4aead  Mbia  the  temple 
of  Jupitar  the  Thuiui>  r>  r ,  anu  tigtaca  of  youthi  called 
CcUUiontafc— About  thu  tim^  NAUCTOBa  of  Aqpw  wa« 
^tinguiihad  fcraa  laoricitaliieaf  aawrtilaialinhllaga 

dlKUi,  and  appearing  t  *  mfxlitatc  to  what  tli»tance  he 
throM  it }  f  aod  Stbumuvuoh  was  cclcbratod  for 


■lodclt.  t 

111  the  Latter  part  of  the  age  ckf  Phldiat.  a 
number  of  artitt*  ro-i-  to  ^^lK»t 

(Hya^  «I.  or  thai^  PoL«cuRua  ot  bicyoo  afvaan  to 
A.C4I9L    havabcfli  tbachiaC  Aa  PUdiai  haa  hMD 

deoomlnatcil  the  t?chylii«,  ttii«  artiit  may, 
with  prapncty,  be  regarded  a*  the  Sophode*  ul  Kuliiture. 


H«WM  tlM  aoa 
mm  Mnrif  baftniM 

'    The  three  graeai, 

eunfiiUr  prami  ill  tiM  dtaM  of 


Socratea  amon^  her  pupila. 
of  I 
comnii 
whiiih 


1  Diog.  Ijcrt.  iti  Sicr. 


or  attempt.  Ilk*  hfa^to 
fid  deitiet ;  but  be  raanlfMed  an  equal 
ideal  beauty,  and  ivirticularly  excelled  in  representing  tlu' 
awaeC  and  tender  gracei  of  chddbood.   Ue  aaenu  to  have 

the  moit  icnipulou*  ran-  \u  the  finhihing.  Of  hi*  ccle. 
bnUad  workt  the  chi^f  wen-,  ihc  Apoxyomemot^ot  aiiUcU 
io  tha  aat  of  aenphig  hta  kg  with  a  ttrlgil  a  delicate 
man,  ityled,  ZMariWHuati  two  naked  boy*  called 

f  Aiga«t  or  wMtm  of 


•  Ubk  sxxlT.  &  a. 

nHM4,l«l6n,  TbTCtoDiteofthleMMjnli 

ha**  been  ditcoverod  near  the  villa  of  Hadrian,  and 
Matured,  of  which  the  tmwt  iierfcct  U  in  thia  country, 
t  ftHMHk  1.  te.«;aai  JBuinVait.  HtatLbLcai 


larger  than  tUb,  wnmgbt  in  ivory  and  gold,  and  adorned 
wltbacM«ii.«a  •MekttaOfaaei  tmi  Umm  mm  tt- 

pre»ented.  The  statue  called  the  Kulf  rr  C tw-hi,  mcHtknei 
in  the  text,  is  by  iotne  supposed  to  ha»  i-  been  the  woik 
of  another  l»«>lycletu«,  who  flouri»lied  at  Argo*  al>t>ut  the 
TUth  Olyiapiad.  but  of  whoa  ooChbif  ia  known.  The 
pasMnt  TMyiMtM  taitgM  the  IVmotlee  or  art  of  baw* 
rellcTo  in  metaU,  .uid  extended  and  impriited  the  pracUre 
of  it  He  diacovered  the  balancing  of  figure*  on  one  leg. 
and  k  laM  to  bavclMn  w  partial  to  this  mode  of  repre. 
iientlng  the  himiaaiiaB,tlMlhe  alaMatfanatiaUyadoptei 
it  in  hiiUatucs. 

MvBon  was  contemporary  with  rolydetu*,  and,  I  Ve 
hhn,  vaa  the  pupil  of  AgcUdaa  He  wrought  both  in 
bfaw  and  naibki  AyhtetheloeidertatMawnebnii^ft 

to  the  (rrr.itist  jicrfe-tinri.  Hi--  fir-irr  nf  I  jda«,  thf?  f».>o<. 
racer,  was  a  maatcr-picre  of  jHTfittion.  •  The  oUier 
works,  by  which  he  was  most  celebrated,  wtn,  the  bia- 
ten  helAr,  mentteiod  by  RoIUn  in  tha  toiti  the  DIM- 
bolus  of  wbieb  there  to  an  anetant  copy  hi  the  Mlhb 
lluseum  ;  the  fimib  i  f  .i  frrasshoppcr  and  locust,  in  hrtM, 
meotioocd  by  Erinna,  the  poetess ;  Pcneus  slaying  M» 
dmat  antyraAHMng  Aavmleof  Iheplpci}  ■wyn^ 

called  Prirta" ;  the  flfrure  of  an  old  dnjul.fn  T^-ntnar,  in 
marble,  made  for  the  people  of  Sinynja,  a»i<l  In  l<l  in  the 
highest  estimation;  a  statue  of  Minerra  ;  the  I  K  l)Me 
mentiartK;  a  HcRuies,«IUGh  wasafteiw 
^0  Bqmb^  itiA  placaA  to  the  great  dKto 

of  roiiip<-y  ;  .md  an  ApoTlo,  which  Mark  A:it' ■  r  t()ol 
from  £phosus,  and  Augustas  Cassar  rettorrd,  in  conse- 

PTTRAooaas  of  Samos  was  another  celebrated  sculptor 
of  tliti  period.  He  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a 
painter,  and  heooe  aoqtiired  the  faculty  oT  giving  accu- 
rate rescmUaBeei  of  IndiTUoal  toe«^  to  vhich  be  «h 
singularly  sueeewibi.  flaaade  a  flgwe  af  as  aU  wm, 

and  •4  icn  naked  statues  of  thr  ;T'>'deMI^  lAICh  hM 
been  spolten  of  in  terms  of  high  eulogy. 

Scopaa,  though  ptoaai  hf  ItKfh 
Htfm^.  VtO—Vn.  and  RolUn  after  him,  as  cmtemponqp 
A.  C  979—810.     with  Phi<&as,  seema,  acconUng  to  tbe 
best  authorities,  not  to  have  flourished 
tin  a  MaMwhat  laMr  pnrhid.  Tfaia  ia  conllraaMl  br  the 

the  test!  by  ArtcmUi.i,  queen  of  C.iria,  in  friTninf!  the 
aptaodid  monuncnt  to  the  memory  of  her  bu<tvand  -Vlou- 
•Otoat  Ito  KaMtoi  «i  not  die  till  Ow  IMtb  Olympiad, 
fleopas  «M  an  atdiMeet  as  well  as  a  MtoajTsi 
eminent  la  each.  He  was  appointod  W 
nf  Ihc  roluiiins  to  the  temple  of  Diaii.i,  .it  Fpltesus,  and 
tbat  which  ba  fkamad  was  regarded  as  the  most  beauttftii 

most  rrmnrkablr  wart,  a  gmtip  of  three  deities, 
PUny  calls  Venus,  Pytiwe,  and  Ptueton,  which  was 
in  titoiilil  MiMrtiM  by  the      «aMhMto.»  M«V 

•  Pan*.  L  ii.  C-  \0  ,  .Viiltn.l-  L  iv  c.  2. 
f  l.ucian  de  I  mag.  i  Cicero  in  VerreOk,  L  iv. ;  QuinctiL 

lib  xLalA|11to^Mk.lilM.Lnalr.«klfteiiiLsax»i 

I  It  is  a  circumstance  singularly  gwtH^totfcaiWWja 
of  sculpture  in  this  country,  that  a  statoanf  lha  Toav> 
leian  cSteOion  haabeantotaiyMMtfadbillto  WetUBtl 
Society  of  London,  ai  Ibr  aa  walUtoNM  eaulectare 
can  iDstobe  the gnii ii<  Vwa  of  iMi  aratofc mH  H 
theianpe  daMTvedfy  aMifcedaaonaar  that 
efOnclMiatti 
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Athens,  Wire  generally  Mcribed  to  him.  They 
Were  not  nftked,  as  it  was  nsoal  to  represent 
timnip  but  evremd:  which  shows,  what  inoli> 
Mtfoahehttftaithat 


of  his  ccnniKKitioas  were  among  the  uuljle»t  omometiU  of 
Rome,  In  the  dajw  of  Pliny.  As  Apollo  of  his  itark. 

tlw  Fatetia*  aounti  a  Vc«U  Mated, 
attrndanti  tittliig  on  the  ground  boAdc 
hvf,  adumed  the  gutleiu  of  ScririJius,  :uiJ  a  group  of 
tlw  Maatdaeriptignt  wiUi  «  vitguk  hoaxing  on  bet  bead 

Arintui  Pbllio.  His  statue*,  al*o,  of  S*q>(Liiie,  of  Thclii, 
and  Aclitlics,  of  the  Nvrcids  nduig  on  the  momiU'ri  uf 
tlM  deep,  wete  higfaly  priwd,  and  plaoai  ia  the  chapel  of 
)te  Iba  Aaainiaa  itann  ▲  coloml 
rof  Man, and!  aa  a«<uMl»  aUtaa  at  Vamis,  wen 

al.io  K"-'atly  "dnsirfd  at  Hoaic;  t!ic  latter  was  preferred 
to  a  stmiUi  statue  by  Praxiteles,  which  has  been  thought 

die!*.  It  if  uncertain  whether  the  celebrated  grou^  n{ 
the  S'iobe, — whervio  is  mani/Mtcd  Uiat  iutensu  It^iutg  ui 
Ix'autT  which  the  Grecian  artists  delighted  to  prcacrv-u  ui 
the  midit  oT  mttiingr^  »ha  vfnduotkv  of  Seopas  <ic 
Maotto  •  iMar  a0ft»  VnakalMBnn  to  of  the  fbmwr 

0|Htii''ii,  and  stip{>osc«  It  to  be  the  (Utmc  mcntiDiu  il  by 
I*llny,t  as  having  been  In  the  temple  of  Apollo  So>uinu« 
at  taaa.  lattefMop^  tiMM  artflOaan  figures  as  Urge 
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that  this  art  had  taoi^ht  him  the  first  preocpAs  of 
philoaophy;  and  that  as  sculpture  gives  form 
to  it*  sol^eets  kjr  Ttamwiag  ita  snperflnitio^  w 

^IfftM  into  the 


about  the  yiar  l.>43,  wU}ir)ut  (be  Porta  St.  Giovanni  at 
e,  it  was  puichasad  at  a  ooail  ptke^  sod  plaoad  in 


which  characterise  the  flgura  w  t-rr  alrnost  cmircl)'  over, 
lookod,  until  Winkrlmann  attxa(;ii<U  tii«  tioucv  of  anu 
I  to  the  group  bf  bis  poetical  and  animated  do- 
\vt  it*Md thsMMt  oolMMinetks  imiatni  out 
>  It  aad  OM  mote  of  Homrnd  OvidL} 
The  auociatn  of  -Sou pas  in  adortilug  the  tomb  nf  ^lau- 
•stus  were  cdetwated  not  only  as  architects,  bat  as  scuip- 

of  IMana,  prenorrct!  in  the  temple  of  ApoUo,  on  Mount 
Palatine ;  BaiAXU  was  ronownod  chiefly  for  bis  statues 
of  .Ssculaiitts  and  Seleucus ;  and  LMcaaUM  li  fnised 
by  fBn J  te  a  poup  of  OanyBiodea 

PujnmM  «■•  the  flisl 
Olymp.  1 '  ^  —  1  who  gave  to  tbe  ideal  image  of  Venus 
A.  C  liSi—:i.i>j.  ail  the  attractions  of  beauty,  and  that 
perfection  which  bad  been  sketched 
ovtbjrfloopM.  OritetiP»4|iii«sof  VanoBwhicb  were 
madeby  hhBfbr  tbettMaaerClBMntSBiCos,  thenakcd 
one,  aLX'  ■i^Un^  to  fliMBll  opinion,  is  the  prutut>'f<t'  ol  the 
Th«  ollwr  works  by  which  b«  was  celebratod 
motaMs.  or  yoolb  la  Clw  aot  «r  kflUag  a 

lixard ;  n  Satyrus  or  Faun  ;  a  Cupid ;  and  a  statue  of  Phnue. 
TIm  stratagt'm  adopted  by  I'brj'ue  in  obtiuniog  the  Cupid, 
at  idated  in  the  text.  Is  one  of  the  few  anecdotes  con- 
ccitfag  aaciant  atatuarisi  wMcb  bare  raacbed  oar  dajna 
iMUtmot  tkfouwm  eoataaiwiafywMi  AlsMkhr 

tiM  Owat,  and  thr  «t,itiKinr  whcitn  he  i.i  tald  to  have  pro- 
I  betoe  all  others  of  bis  age.  Lytipptu  exceUod  ia 


•  The  finest  fk-a^cnt  of  Orcvk  sculpture  now  prs. 
wrrnl  in  England  is  a  he.nl  of  Xiubc  sttiiitar  to  that 
aJifjvo  tuaroed,  in  whlc)i  ni.itmi.il  ti  in'.enu  t--,  ri-gai  pride, 
am\  carne«t  lupplicAtion  .nc  I'xj  reMed  with  aU  tne  inu 


|i.L^-.H  :jCtl  ciiiTKy  of  ^lroIl^{  lixlu  but 
torUuli  or  di  vialion  fnini  ju  rlict  Ix'auly. 

i  I  il)  \.\\vi  I.  i. 
t  UmJ  KJuy.  V.  QO,  Uvui.  Mcisun.  L  *L  Fab.  A. 


seizing  the  rcscmUouce,  and  giving  the  features  an  cx> 
traoaflasry  aalMMIoa.  u;  ai  Riny  states,  his  worlta 
were  ao  awaanwu  aa  to  amoiint  to  Mx  baatad  and  ten, 
wc  have  the  more  to  regret  that  tbey  were  aD  of  brunse, 
and  are  irretrievably  lust.  Besides  portraits  of  AK  xaii. 
der  of  every  doscription  and  pcoportlon  of  statuary,  be 
madett  eqveattiaa  ^Ruraa  of  Alauadei^  gvaidi^  who 
perished  at  the  river  Granicus.  Mctellus  tTanj.i«iTtcd 
thcite  to  ikioic,  wbcrc  was  iikewuc  an  Apoxyomi  ikk, 
diflfaring  probably  la  attitude  or  character  ftvm  tbat  by 
PUydatai^  wMofa  wm  m  flUjr  admired,  that  Xlbcrios 
mnoved  It  fhn  bsibN  thebailMor  Agnpta  to  Us  < 

palace,  but  was  forced  by  the  remanstr^>ce»  of  the] 
to  restore  it  to  ita  former  atatfam.*  Tbe  four 
bonsi^  tat  feaao^  from  Chka  to  CnnataaHaoide  ky 

the  youriffer  'IlK-ttit vius,  titt-ncc  to  Vrnicr,  and  rwnfly 
to  i'ans,  are  o^Uibuted  lo  Lysippus  with  no  belter  proof 
than  tradition,  for  tboir 
gieatly  ftom  faia  fiona 
CaaaaaialaiowB  to  havo  beeaa  flmortleadHlar  of 

LT^ipiiU^,  from  a  passage  in  CirtTn  f  To  liim  is  attritiu- 
teti  a  statue  ot  Apollo,  tlie  colossus  of  iChodvs,  which 
tradition,  in  order  to  increase  its  pretensions  to  be  €0a> 
aidaredaa  tbe  aofsntk  woader  of  tboandsit  world,  su  tea 
to  have  atrode  over  the  SbodlaB  haiboor.  Plinyt  sayik, 

that  it  v\a.i  lu  .irly  a  liuinireii  fitt  in  height,  that  the 
thumb  was  larger  than  most  mcu  could  embrace,  oud  that 
it  was  thrown  down  by  an  aaithquakeU  yean  after  Its 

erection.  ?t  was  completed  in  twelve  years,  and  at  the 
expense  ul  tiirec-  hundred  talents. |  So  partml  were  the 
lUiodiaos  to  this  description  of  scxdpture,  that  not  lets 
tbaa  "TT  haadisd  ooloaaal  statasa  wan  lo  bs  sssb  hi 
their  bdand. 

Xn  authentic  documaits  remain  by  which  the  age  of 
Aii^AMPER,  PoLVuuttLw,  and  A-nicfouoatiS  can  bo  ooc^ 
tided ;  but  it  is  known  that  they  VCM  BhodlSBI^  lb 
them  the  celebrated  group  uT  Laocoon  and  bis  two  sons 
perishing  by  the  bite  of  scri>ents,  is  assigned  by  lliny,  H 
who  sUKs  it  U>  be  then  extant  in  the  palace  of  'i  itus  at 
fiuuG.  LaocooQ  is  nvreientod  as  a  robust  old  man, 
aadarthegrSBlsathoaiy  tonaant  la  tbe  eahenlty  of 

his  (uHt-ririK,  he  pti-m-ttcs  in  his  rtjuntCRanrc  and  his 
very  attitude  an  elevation  oiid  dignity  of  characti  r.  \'ir. 
gil  degrades  the  subject  by  making  him  roar  like  a  ImiU  g 
but  the  sculptor  has  opened  his  mouth  only  euougb  to 
give  an'idca  of  suppressed  auHMag.  In  the  natble  the 
breast  is  expanded  and  the  thmat  contraclt^d,  lu  itomon- 
atrate  that  the  agonies  which  convulse  the  fnuno  an 
bomeiadlenoe.  Wlnhdmaonf  oositsctuifea,  that  Ages, 
aiidcr  was  the  Cither  of  Polydorus  and  AtlicnrMlnni^,  utd 
tinisbed  the  Laocoon,  which  is  the  most  diiliculi  i<^are, 
whilst  those  of  the  two  youths  were  left  to  his  soiu.  liy 
the  Dilettanti  Society  of  I^adon  the  groiip  b  «up|ios«d  to 
have  besaaeeotadbetweea  the  yean  am  sad  950  A.  C, 

**  l)et;uLLie  it  has  too  much  frecxlom  and  laxity  tn  be  nn. 
tciior  to  Lyiippus,  and  too  much  vigour  and  spirit  to  be 


»  Plia  L  XXX  iT.  r  H. 
+  Rhct.  ad  Herctiuiuni,  L  Iv. 
:  Lib.  xxxiv.  c  7. 
i  £eJJiOO  sterling,  act  unl  i  ng  t<  >  I'alcooet,  reduced  ftoai 
iMBdllnMbbBt  Arbuthnot  v.  ~  '<rdy£B6tM 
I  IJb^xxxvL  c.  ^ 
t  storia  ddh  Aitl,  sl  SA  Bn.  OnU 
pp.  373, 9M> 
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xaau,  by  gndiuUjf  rvtreoohiog  «U  hkt  imgapSao- 


to  to 


plMad«tttotoad«rttoMalplm.  Havmi 


much  later."  The  French  aotiqiuriei,  however,  hold  a 
diflfcnut  opinion,  and  |ilae»  111  iivio  low  w  Uw  1CI91  of 
TltiH*  te  tiM  lint  twiliiiy  ottkt  ChiMlu  cn.  • 

At  the  fame  period  in  which  the  sculpton  of  the  Lao- 
coon  flourithed,  Apoi.i-onius,  and  TAvaiscLs  arc  cunjw- 
tured  to  hare  comtilcted  that  va«t  group,  called  the 
Funew  Bull,  which  wat  diacoreni  MMr  tbc  Aotonioe 
baths  In  the  time  of  Paul  III.,  audi  tAlth  had  remained 
for  a  long  liTne  iinnuticed  in  the  Fameae  Palace.  Dine 
la  iciiraeatcd  in  the  act  of  being  boond  to  the  bonis  of 

•ea,  by  Zrthus  and  Ainphion,  the  want  of  the  rrjiudiatod 
Antiupo,  who  is  lilcen-isc  there,  and  a  fifth  figure  of  a 
yoong  man  sitting,  who  cxprcx^cs  liorror  at  so  cruel  a 
UpoQ  the  pUnth,  now  oblitcfated*  was  traced 
of  McmenlM.  the  naitCT  of  AiiitllaiSns  and 
Taurisciu.  We  arc  told  that  this  vast  mass  of  scutiiturc 
was  formed  out  of  a  *in|^  block  in  the  Island  of  Rhodes, 
whence  it  was  brought  to  Romebf  AArintVUllaf 

After  the  death  of  Alcxnnder,  Gmre  lapsed  Into  a 
state  of  dcpendance  little  better  than  slavery.  From  the 
liKHh  to  thp  l.V>fli  Olympiad,  Pliny  coniidcrs  the  art  of 
•culpturo  to  have  been  domunt,  and  not  to  hava  mrlrad 
biAMnattelaatBHBtlanedc|ioeb.  71iltMHnHoDwia|iMbL 
ably  occ4slon€>d  by  the  fluctuation  of  government  in 
Greece  under  the  succonon  of  Alexander.  In  the  war* 
under  Pericles  the  sculptors  were  animated  by  the  love 
of  liberty  and  of  their  coontry,  and  exerted  all  their 
energy  in  forming  the  statues  of  their  vlctorlons  chlefli, 
or  of  thoitt'  u  h,)  [1 11  ill  Uittk'  ,  but  in  the  contest  for  power 
wtakb  touk  place  immediately  00  the  death  of  Akxaodar, 
ni  tto  Ondki  nan  panelvad  that  they  waiv  flghting  only 

for  a  change  of  tyrant",  thrlr  national  spirit  ^va<  broken 
and  the  nrtj  were  m  gUTtetl  X  The  unsucresstul  struggles 
with  Alexander's  succcaaon  reduced  Athens  to  the  lowest 
dsgradattoo,  and  la  tills  republic  the  practice  of  aadptnre 
bacane  afanoat  hnmedlately  suspended  j  and  ttie  oibar 
frcf  ritir,  of  arcccc  bc-lng  alto  humbled  and  oppressed, 
and  Kub>equcatly  ruined  and  cndaved  by  donettie  wars, 
the  arts  would  htm  tmm  cntlrdy  lost  bad  net  PMany 
Soter  in  I^gyiit,  Attaliu  and  Eumenc-i  in  PtT^'ni:i"«,  nnd 
the  Selcucidje  in  Syria,  given  eiicouragcuiiut  to  the 
Greek  artitU,  by  inviting  them  to  their  re«pcrtive  courtj, 
and  aObcdinc  them  that  patronage  and  pcotcctioa  which 
was  no  laoffor  to  be  Ibond  In  their  nattre  land  VThtn 
the  Roman  consul  CHiintua  Ilauiinius  deprived  the  Mace 
donian  kings  of  their  authority,  and  the  Intestine  iSaaen- 
slons  of  Greece  wen  appaaaed,  the  aits  bepn  to  imlve 
ftir  •  abort  time,  during  which  flourlthcd  ATrntRfs, 

CaUUTkATt'ti,  PoUCIJ:.H,  ATHE.N.Etn*,  CitXIXKNKS,  Pv. 

TUOTLi;'*,  P\  nii  vs,  aud  TmoctF.H,  all  of  whom  Pliny 
oonsldets  tn  bo  greatly  Inferior  to  tlielr  predecessors. 
But  about  fbrty  jmm  after  Oreeee  bad  bean  dedared 
fn-o  by  Flaminius,  t!ie  RrTn.nn«,  wiiliing  to  cstabll^sh  a 
bU(iuriority  over  it,  and  j^aluut  of  the  Acha«n  League, 
dtoaeted  L.  Mummlus  to  lay  siege  to  Cortnth.  The  cap- 
tare  of  that  city,  so  toed  «s  a  wpoaitaty  of  all  that  was 


•  D'Hancanrille  Beoherchoi 
IL  fV.  145JML 
f  >lln.lbknatTi.  c,  5. 
i  Ouaaee  de  PUMge  dcs  Uat. 
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Atheuixin,  and  flourishfsl  in  the  834  Olymi^a^ 
A.  M.  S56(>,  happy  times,  wherein,  after  the  vic- 
torieg  obtoined  vwm  <to  Ff«lin»  nhmnlinw^  the 
daughter  of  peace,  and  mother  of  arta,  produced 
nurioiia  taleuta  by  the  protection  Pericles  afforded 
Fhidkn  wraa  not  ooe  of  thoee  artbu,  who 
to  toadk     1Mb  cT  ttoto  ] 


perfect  In  the  arts,  provoked  the  avarice  of  the  Rooaaa 

of  iii  ailann  ^ 
leto 

Rome,  to  grarr  hi?  triumph,  he  excited  the  adm initials 
and  cupidity  of  his  cuuntrynicn.  Verrcs,  and  other  pro. 
ooQsuls,  ■*iimlTlt  the  military  power,  pillaged  the  liM. 
piaaof  Omeek  to  embellish  their  temples  near  Benift* 
Three  oTthe  richest,  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphai,  of  JBMt. 
I.ipiu.s  ir)  Kpidaunw,  .^ii<l  ot'  .lujutrr  at  llif,  ui-rc  rjiiK^cit, 

ed  by  iifUa,  who  possessed  himseir  also  of  the  treasures 

by  Mairellu? ;  Siryrm  hy  M.  Scaurus ;  and  Sparta  by 
Muncna  and  Narroi  In  Die  demlatioQ  of  AthetM  aB 
Greece  was  Involved.    Thebes,  Sparta,  and  Mycesus^ 

and  aeity  riMMd  tlie  gaaenl  oiiBBrttyt  And  tbiH  by  ■ 

harharou*  and  in(iiscriiriiri.itc  [.luiulcr,  the  M-.\t  i  f  (he 
arts  was  eventually  traosfened  from  Oreecc  to  tbc  grow. 


After  this  biographical  enumeration  of  the  etntneBt 
sculptors  of  Greece,  it  remains  to  describe  the 
ipecinMna  of  art  which  baee  eoBM  dawn  to  modan 
tart  wMA  hew  net  bean  aelMheCerily  appiroyelated  te 

any  particular  .-irtist.  A«,  howcrrr,  .my  iio«  ription  of 
these  would  extend  tbi<  note  greatly  beyond  its  limits, 
we  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  cnoiocralad 
below,  t  (where  aniple  Inftirmatkn  wll  be  I 
ing  various  coUeetions  of  sculpture  bi  Ml  1 
c'jiiiitrio,'  nnd  Mti.'ifv  ours4Uc<i  uith  the  mere  men*.  iL-n  (■f 
a  few  of  the  more  ceiabratcd  statues  stiil  eitanl  as,  the 


•  Liv.  L  rxv.  c.  40.   Juv,  Sat  vlii.  v.  87. 
t  Hor.  Epl^  Mb.  li. 

t  Monuments  Vctustatis  Kempiana  et  vetustis 
toribus  illustrata  oosque  vicissim  liluttrantia,  17^  tiro  ^ 
Iasi  Marbres  de  DrcMlc,  jar  la  I'ht  l>T<i«tir,  I7"{*,  UA.  ;— 
Marmor.i  1  .airinin^ia,  l  unj  <1i-m  rt.itmiiit  u^  <t  t-suria, 
174;},  5?  t< an  Itn;  —  MuM'Um  Kl"mi!  i.Uiii,  cum  Ob»«TV». 
tioniliu!  (.lurii.  i-t  atiorum,  l':il,  fol.  ; — .Saxj^o  lii». 

torico  del  lieal  lialit  ria  di  I'in  iui,  I'l  r  liiuiicinn.-  Mciirl- 
vi'uui,  Dirfttore,  177'.),  >  vol*.  Hvu  ■  —  I'aUcaux,  Statues, 
Has-t-rflief*,  et  Caiiie«  dc  ki  Ciiillerio  de  Hi'rwuf,  ct 
Palnuo  Pitti  dnwiiitf*  {lar  Wiear  et  publiv^  p«r 
quclicr,  IHOU,  iuL  ; — .Marmora  Oxunieniia,  HUi  ..Mociu. 
menti  Cabini  delU  Villa  Pincisiia  dcMhtti  da  Ennio 
Quirino  Visconti  in  Roma,  1767 ;— l  atalnKUC  of  the  Heta. 
broke  OoBeethwef  <tetnei,  Beet^  Beai  ielisft,»fc  t  teln^ 
edintbe  JawPeMbrecihtawb  ralalMwdi«B— et 
icrittidcl  Ifwo  del  8%.  Tobmso  Ja^&L  Vm,  4to(-> 
Museum  Wonleianinn,  ee  a  Coileetloo  of  Antlgne  Sbh». 
relicrois,  Bustos,  Statues,  and  Gems,  Lond.  l1Mk**olaL 
CaUlogue  of  the  Townleian  CoUeetion,  printed  in  the 
Anecdotesofthe  Artsin  l^ngland,  lH>tQ,Hrn^— Ijigrariqipi 
and  Etching])  of  the  principal  Statue*.  .Vc  in  the  ('oQec> 
tlon  of  Henry  Blundel.  liq.  IW>.»,  %  voli.  imp.  foL 
tircck  Martilcs  brouKht  from  the  shore*  of  ttie  Euxine 
and  dejKwiti  d  at  C  ambridge  by  K  1)  t  Urke,  LUI>. 
lH«J».t,  iiii]'  Sv.i  ; — S|Kt  imen!t  of  Ancie-iit  .Sculjiture  »el«x-t- 
e«l  Irfnii  (l:(tiTi!U  (nlUvtions  in  Circat  Hntain  by  the 
Si-ciL't)  oi  Dili-ttanti,  I.4ii.d.  ISKII,  imp.  fol.; — .Meti>or*n. 
dum  of  thi-  pursuits  of  tlio  Fjirl  of  Klfrtn  in  <;ri-t-o»-, 
IH|1,  Svo,  ami  IHl.');  lA.-ttn-  du  C  hovr.  Antcin-.  I  .ui  x 
cl  deux  Memoiri'?  lu<  a  I'iiiAtitut  rojral  (to  1-rancc  »ur 
ouvragcs  de  Srulfiture  dau.H  La  I't^lection  de  ray  Lord 
Compte  D'Elgin,  |«it  k  C  hevr.  E>  Q.  Visconti,  ISIti,  »voj 
tteport  firam  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Cosa. 
mans  on  Lord  Elgin's  Collection  of  Sculptured  MartAo, 
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feision.  lie  hoA  a  mind  »dnmpfl  irith  all  the 
koowlcdfe  that  could  be  useful  to  a  nuin  of  his 
profwsioa ;  kistory,  poetry,  &ble,  geometry,  and 
9tam.  A  flwl  not  a  UtliB  eatkm,  will  show 
In  what  manner  th»«  lattrr  was  useful  to  him. 

Alcamrnrs  and  he  were  each  employed  to  make 
aMk«B«rillMrT»»l|i  ordartlMl  tiMflMrt  «r 

them  might  be  ehoaoi,  and  flMadatta  very  hi^ 

eohuBD.    When  the  two  Rtaturs  wen*  finisfu-jl. 

tiMy  were  Lipeeud  to  the  riew  of  the  public 

MMsad  adalnUi^  ctrried  all  the  Toicee. 
That  of  PhfdLvs  on  the  contrary,  w4»  thonf^ht 
iiuupporuble :  a  great  open  mouth,  nostrils 
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drawB  kif 

.Dill  <:i'i>«  throughout  the  whole  visage.  Phidiaii 
MiU  bin  sta(u<>  wi»rp  ridiculed.  Stt  them,  said 
be,  vken  Uuy  are  to  be  piaced :  which  was  ac- 
MHiofly  dMM  akamately.  The  Blliacrni  «f 
Alramenes  appcar«><l  then  lilwe  nothing,  whilst 
that  of  Phidias  had  a  wonderful  effect  fr«>m  its 
dr  of  grandeur  and  mi^|csty,  which  the  people 
could  neriT  suAetantly  admire.  Phidias  re- 
cfiTi»<i  fh-  approhntinn  his  rival  had  before,  who 
mired  with  shame  and  oonfuaioaf  ver j  much 


The  statues  so  mnrh  extolled  hrfon*  the  timpi 
we  now  speak  of,  were  more  eetimable  fur  their 


the  pontificate  f>f  SiMiis  IV.  on  the  r  i  li  i  i  !  ill.  near  the 
VRMot  chuitfa  of  SL  John  LMenasjidUie  Scala  ants  i 
Ibi  Ans  of  nmrin^  fbond  aeer  Pompry'*  thestt^ 
tfwut  ttie  tl  xo  nf"  the  fifteenth  cciilury ;  tfif  IlerrtOei 
Unm,  TiUi  the  group  of  Diice,  Zcthu»,  ami  Ampbion, 
MBOBf  Ike  ndw  cf  tbe  bsi)  ■  of  Caracaiu, 
about  the  midrjie  of  the  •IxtMUth  centtu?  }  the  BtraUtt 
mid  TeUfJius,  tiuj<  ui>  near  tbe  tsine  spot  atTMW, 
nd  dxHit  tbe  tsme  time ;  the  Antimmt  or  Mercury, 
tend  on  the  Kwniinae  hill,  in  tbe  reign  of  Paul  III.) 
lkfi>iwvGAate«ar,er  *'1li»allleexplr«ns,'*  now  eea. 
tillered  ai  a  wounded  totdier,  discovered  in  the  gardeiu  of 
SsUust  on  tbe  Quirioal  hill ;  the  Mt leader,  dijcovercd, 
■wwiifflin  to  AUfOfraadl,  near  to  the  Porta  Pottow,  In 
tbe  reign  nf  Paul  III. ;  the  DiicoioH,  or  Athletv,  in 
Afl^Tcnt  attitude*,  witli  quoit«,  found  in  tbe  ruin*  of  the 
Villa  HsdrUns  at  Tlroli.  and  at  a  place  called  the  Colum. 
bm^oatbaAppian  Waf  I  tbagmiviof  AMsaad  Ltio 
am»,  rfnatf  aetked,  the  latter  dlieovand  among  i)u 

niinj  of  Uu-  HHl  <  of  Titus,  in  I50C  j  the  Jpol!o  di  I'^lvi^ 
Jm,  taken  frosa  under  tbe  ruin*  of  tbe  pslkce  of  Nero  at 
AadoM  (VmimH  daring  tbe  Tdgn  ef  fuA  V.  (1603- 
Mfl ;)  thr  VmuM  nf  the  CapUol,  found  oear  St  Vitsle, 
betweoi  Uie  Viminml  and  ^urinal  biiia,  ip  tbe  but  ccn- 


tkewarU***- 


'tbe 


tbet 


the  r<Ma     iUU$,  so  dawiasteil  ftom  tts 
iM  plaeaA  bi  tb*  iiavtai  er  tbe  yma  MaMd  at  Bone^ 

ftWid,  aiTordirij?  fn  ,i  pi  nrr.illy  received  (raditiiti,  in  the 
portico  of  CIcUvia,  near  tbe  tbestre  oT  MaiceUut,  Uit  at 
what 


Tbontton. 


antiqiuty  than  merit  Phidias  was  the  first 
whu  gave  the  Greeks  a  taste  for  the  I'ine  in 
natiuv,  and  taught  them  to  copy  it.  ileoce,  as 
soon  aa  hb  wwfci  wfpmmAf  they  ware  wf  wiiwllf 
admired and  what  in  Htill  more  astonishing 
than  that  be  made  admirable  statues,  is,  kla 
aiUiif  w  mucf  of  Ocmt  tat  their  aumbcr, 
aocording  to  anthora^  M«na  tncndMa;  aoi  hi 

perhaps  in  the  only  one  that  r  — jttlt  1  wnA 

facility  with  such  perfection.  « 

I  bdl«iT»  ba  worhad  wKh  great  ple—m  upon 
a  block  of  marble,  found  in  tbe  Persian  camp 
after  the  battle  of  Marathun,  in  which  iIh  %>> 
Barbarians  were  entirely  defeated.'  They  hod 
■MiiiiJii  themaeltee  of  vleKiry,  and  kad  brMgkt 
that  stone  (hither,  iit  urder  to  erect  it  as  a  trophy. 
I'hidiiH  Tiindf  N'<Mne*l"t  «>f  if,  the  goddess  whose 
fuuctiuu  it  is  to  huml>le  and  puui&h  the  insolent 
ptideof  num.  The  natural  hatred  of  tbe  Oredta 
for  the  Barbarians,  and  the  ^rntrrul  pleasure  of 
avenging  their  country,  inuluulift-dly  nnlinated 
the  sculptor's  genius  with  new  lire,  and  lent 
new  fbree  and  addreaa  to  hb  haada  and  ahlwi 
At  thi«  prict'  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the  same 
enemies,  he  made  a  statoe  of  Minenra  alao  for 
the  Flatrais.*  It  WMof  woodglk.  The&oe, 
ai  well  aa  tha  handa  aiad  tmlt,  wen  of  Paitdte 
marble. 

His  talent  lay  prinripaily  in  representing  tha 
gods,  Hb  imagination  was  great  and  aoUo; 
so  that,  according  to  Cleero^  ho  did  not  copy 

their  f<-atur«'5  imd  n»!«emWance  from  any  vlsUde 
olgects,  but  by  tla*  force  of  genius,  fonued  au 
Iden  of  tnw  heanty,  to  wldeh  ha  eontiaaaUy 
applied  himself,  and  which  became  his  rule  and 
model,  and  directed  hiH  art  and  exerutiou.* 
livnce  Pericles,  who  had  a  higher  opinion  of 
him  than  of  all  the  other  architect^  made  bim 
director,  and  a  kind  of  HuporintOBdnit  of  tho 
buildings  of  the  republic. 

When  the  Parthenon,  that  magnificent  temple 
of  Minerva,  waa  flnlahed,  of  which  Mmo  remalaa 
not  ill  prpserred,  still  charm  trnvflliT^,  and  it 
was  to  be  dedicated,  which  consisted  in  setting 
up  the  otattw  of  the  goddew  fai  it,  Phldlta  wm 
charged  with  the  woric,  in  whldi  he  excdied 
hiinvlf.  He  madf  a  statue  nf  ;;old  and  ivorj', 
of  twenty-six  cubits  (or  ttiirty'Uinc  feet)  high. 
Tiie  Atheniano  ehooo  to  hare  it  of  Ivory,  whidk 
at  that  time,  was  much  more  scarce  and  valu.tble 
than  the  finest  marhli-.  I  low  rich  soever  this 
prodigious  statue  was,  the  sculptor's  art  liifiiiitely 


1  Quint!  Ilorteiuii  admodum  adoiesDeoUs  bigenium,  ut 
Phidiv  lignum,  siflBid  aipecWM  At  ywbBtiim  eat  Cfe  dir 
otae.  Oro/.  a.  m 

t  FBiNaR.bi  Atlh!.^fll       SIdtaiBnat»Sta  - 

t  riiidLa*,  cum  fafcr>^  Jo.  i?  formain  aut  Minerva?,  non 
cu«tcm|>Ubatur  aliquem  a  quo  »imiUiudinem  duccrct :  acd 
Ipriaa  ia  laante  tanldibat  ■peck*  pukhritudiuia  eximU 
qutedam,  quam  Intucna,  !n  eaque  dctixua,  ad  illiut  ■imili' 
tudiucu  aitcm  et  animuni  dirigiiwt.   Ck,  m  Oral,  a.  9i. 
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sarpMMd  the  materials  of  it.'  Fhidai  had  canr«l 
upon  the  oootcz  part  of  Minerra'k  ■hidd,  the 
tallln  nf  thn  Allwateawith  the  Amazom;  and 
upon  the  concavp,  that  of  the  giontx  with  thp 
godi;  apon  the  boakins  of  the  goddew,  bo  added 
tfwlwttleortiie  Centannaiid  L^rft]ln;  Mthe 
pedcatal  the  birth  of  Taixlora,  with  all  that 
bble  say"?  of  iu  Cicero,  I'liny,  Plutarch,  Faua- 
aaiaa,  and  several  «rther  great  writers  of  an- 
tiquity, all  connutMiwiri,  and  •^•-wHmhm  of 
it,  have  ipaks'vf  thU  statue.  Their  tt-^timony 
no  room  to  doubt  ita  having  been  one  of 
the  tine«t  pieces  of  workmanship  tiHt  vnr 
la  the  world. 

Some  aasiire  u»,  says  Plutarch,  that  ITiidias 
pat  hia  name  upon  the  pedestal  of  his  Minerva 
«k  AthMH.'  FMHMiiM  dom  nol  mitloii  this 
ilmnMlMioe,  which  Cicero  t-ntin-ly  denies,  who 
says  pxyiri-rwly,  that  Phidlua  not  being  permitted 
to  put  bis  name  to  the  statue,  bad  cut  his  portrait 
vpdB  Ch*  foddcH*  lUdd.'  Plutarch  adds,  that 
rhidiuH  h:id  ri-pn  -spntrtl  himself  in  the  form  of 
aa  eld  man,  quite  baldi  raising  alarge  stone  with 
bath  his  hands ;  and  had  alio  nffmmtttil  Bericles 
flghting  with  an  Amazon,  but  in  aMban  atti- 
tude, that  his  hand  which  was  aadmdail  to 
throw  a  javeiiu  iiid  part  of  hia  Um, 

Th*  moat  cxedlnt  aititii  have  ahnya  aflhcted 
to  insert  their  names  in  their  works,  in  urdrr 
to  partiikc  of  the  immortulity  they  gave  otbi^rs. 
Myron  that  famoiu  statuary,  to  immortalise  bin 
iWDMb  p«t  It  In  diax»elan  alaaoat  taaperceptible, 
upon  one  of  the  thighs  of  th<'  statue  of  Apollo.* 
I'Uaj  relate^  that  two  I  .acedamoniaa  archi- 
teets,  fianma  and  Batraehoa,  wfthoat  accepting 
aajr  nwardf  built  some  temples  in  a  part  of  the 
city  nf  Rotiic,  which  Octavla  rniiMfti  nftc rwards 
to  be  cudlu»t'd  with  galieriea.  i'hey  iialtercd 
themselTes,  that  they  shotdd  have  liberty  to  set 
their  names  upon  them,  which  indeed  seems 
the  least  recompense  due  to  their  generous  dis- 
interestedness. But  we  find  that  iu  those  days, 
the  persofM  who  employed  the  moet  able  artists, 
t<Hik  rill  iioKiible  precautions  to  avoid  sharing  the 
esteem  and  atteutiuu  f>f  posterity  with  afanple 
werloiien.  These  were  absolutdy  refhaed  their 
liimWTH-  Their  addrau,  howcTer,  supplied  them 
with  Hii  ameintf.  'I'hfy  threw  in  by  way  of 
<^liameutti,  ii/ards  and  frogs  upou  the  bases  and 
ei4)itala  of  all  the  oolnmaa.  The  name  efSaorui 
Wha  iuiplicd  by  the  lizard,  which  the  Greeks 
call  r»ucy  and  tluit  of  Uatnchua  by  the  frog, 
which  they  call  p«r{«x*f* 

Tha  pmUMUan  I  tfmk  «t 
In  Omaa^  of  wklcb  «•  M 


1  riin.l.xxxvLe.A.         8  Flut.  la  PMiaL  p,  Ma 
8  FUdtasdBitenmlapsetamhMMlhiclniaelllasr. 

WK,  cum  inacriU-re  nciij  liccrcL    Tiucul.  L  i.  n  3-t. 

4  Skguum  ApoUiuM  |HitrhifT''""''"i  caiui  in  fcoiorc 
litcrull^ 

Or.  ytnt^ 


extnordiuary  instance  in  rriatioti  to 
himadft  H  wm  pariiapa  peMBar  to  Al 

However  it  were,  his  havintr  givrn  the  twn 
portrait!*  a  pbice  in  the  shield  ot  Minerra  was 
made  criminaL*  Nor  waa  liat  aD  j  Mena^  eM 
yitpBiL  fliananJf  i  to  W  lu-ard,  miA  mude 
himself  hhl  accu-^rr.  lie  :il!eK'>-d  that  he  h,ul 
applied  to  hia  own  use  part  ol  the  Iwrty-lour 
talents  of  gold,  which  w«w  to  ha*»  Wen  in 
the  statue  of  MlMTva.*  Pericles  hwl  forrsM-n 
what  would  happen,  and  by  hin  advice,  Pbidiaa 
had  used  the  gold  iu  his  Minerva  in  such  n 
nauMT,  tlwt  H  ondi  oarfly  ha  talM  out  and 
III  iilghaii  It  WM  weighed  accordingly,  and  to 
the  accQMr'aahaine,  found  to  amount  to  the  forty- 
four  tatoma.  I'hidias,  who  plainly  saw  ttat  Ui 
liinni— na  wwdd  net  aeeure  him  against  tha 
malignant  jealousy  of  those  who  envied  him, 
and  the  intrigues  of  Pericles'  enemiee,  wIm 
had  hatched  thla  affair  againat  Uv,  witMrm 
privately  to  Ella. 

Hp  there  conceived  thoughta  of  avonping 
himself  upon  the  injustice  and  ingnttitude  uf  tlie 
Athenians,  in  aanmiar  pavdoMUa  ani  allOTP> 
able  in  an  artist,  if  ever  revenge  coui.l  be  so, 
which  was  by  employing  bin  wliole  industry  in 
nuiking  a  statue  for  the  Kleaus,  that  might 
ecUpae  Ua  WMrva*  wkkk  lha  Athniana  hioked 
upon  as  his  maeter-piecc.  This  he  effected.  His 
Jupiter  Olympius  was  a  prodigy  of  art;  and  so 
perfectly  such,  that  to  set  a  just  Yahie  upon  It,  Ik 
was  tiMN^t  that  It  deserved  to  be  ranked 
amongst  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Nor 
had  he  forgot  any  thing  tliat  might  conduce  to 
Its  perfection.  Beftre  ha  had  entirely  finished 
it,  he  exposed  It  to  the  view  and  Judgment  «f 
the  public,  hiding  himnclf  in  n  corner,  whcnoa 
he  overheard  ail  that  was  said  of  it.*  Onn 
thought  the  noae  tea  ^ek,  aneCher  <he  fmem  tan 
long;  and  different  persons  found  different 
faulta.  He  made  the  best  use  he  could  of  all 
the  criticisms  that  seemed  to  have  any  just  foun- 
dation; eonrlneed,  anja  Ludan,  wha  vdatoa 
thi^  fact,  that  many  eyes  see  better  thnn  nne. 
An  excellent  reflectioti  in  every  kiud^f  work ! 

This  statue  of  gold  and  ivory,  sixty  feet  liigh, 
andarapnpaflthnatoanaKnltude,  made  all  eno- 
ceeding  statuaries  despair.  None  of  them  had 
the  presiiuiptiou  even  to  imagine  that  they  could 
imitate  it :  Praicr  Jocem  Olj^mpium,  quern  MM 
damdrilr,  a^fi  Pliny.*  Aoeording  to  Qniuo- 
tiliam*thaB4eitr«rih 


8  PluL  In  Asld.  ^  14ft 

6  In  »uvi»Oiiins  llu-  fruiHartinn  r,f  puld  to  silver  a<  tee 
to  ooe,  foiin|4bur  tmlcots  of  goU  uiuHUitcd  to  four  huu- 
dnd  anl  fhrtf  tahalib  AX  >•  *o  "'1*  ^  ^  milUoo  ttares 

hundred  and  twenty  thoiMSBd  lvaM|  SOMStUOgiSWtton 

tixty  tbousAiMl  jiound*  t/tedSu^ 

7  IXKlMitallBiagioitx  p.31.      8  Plia.L  snll*nik 

9  QuiMtiL  L  zii  c  la 
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mw  it :  puhritiido  adjecxttc  aliqvid  rtiam 

rte^tm  rtligiomi  mdUuTf  adta  majt$tiu  nptri* 
dmmmfmmU.  Thorn  wta  Mkdi  it»  wen  ■truck 
with  astoniahment,  snd  aahad  whether  the  god 
had  descended  from  h(>nvpn  to  show  himself  to 
i^diaa,  or  Phidias  bad  been  carried  thither  to 
■wiliphiii  th*  god.  FhMiM  UuhK  upon 
bong  asked  whence  he  had  taken  his  idea  of 
his  Jupiter  Olyinpitw,  n-pojifed  (he  <hrw  fine 
Tcnea  of  Homer,  in  wliich  the  poet  represents 
Ifc*  w»im/ty  of  that  gad  In  th*  aiMl  nillfaaH 

term!< ;  thi^reby  Rii^nifyin;;,  that  the  gjtriM  of 
Homer  had  inspired  liim  with  it.'* 

At  the  bate  of  the  statue  waa  thk  inMription : 
FtaviAs  MS  Athekiam,  tn  toil  «r  Cvas.- 
>nnE5,  MT  MK."  Jupifor  sterns  here  to  plory 
iu  a  manner  thai  he  is  the  work  of  Phidiais  and 
t»  daehor*  •»  1^  dkb  faurription;  tacitly  to 
TCptiMcIl  tfM  Attenians  with  their  viciona  deli- 
cacy, in  not  snffbring  that  excellent  artist  to 
Mum  his  name  or  portrait  to  the  statue  of 
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nub*' l»  whU  an  li*  pMfani«M«f  tfc*  hmm 

body  were  so  happily  tinitrfl,  that  it  was  called 
tic  JiuUi**  and  the  sculptors  came  £rom  all  part% 
to  fovBi  in  th«iwelTe%  by  studying  this  statue^ 
•  JiMt  idea  of  what  they  had  to  do,  in  order  to 
excel  in  their  art.  Polydetus  is  nn!v.  r»ally 
admitted  to  hare  carried  the  art  of  sculpture  to 
iu  highest  perfection,  as  Fhldbw  ia  for  havinf 
been  the  firrt  to  plaea  it  in  hoMor.** 

Whilst  he  was  nt  work  upon  a  statue,  by 
order  of  the  people,  lie  had  tiie  complaisance  to 
hMffkM  to  aU  tho  odrbo  they  thought  dt  to 
l^ive  him,  to  rctoin  h  hi*  work,  and  to  change 
and  correct  in  it  wliatever  displeased  the  Athe> 
nians."  But  he  made  aooth^  in  prirate,  in 
whksh  lie  followed  only  lila  mm  genius,  and  tlw 
nilrs  of  art.  When  they  were  exposed  to;^ether 
to  the  view  of  tlie  public,  the  people  were  unani- 
maoB  in  oondaouUng  the  first,  and  admiiinfth* 
other.  Wkal  jfou  condemn,  viys  Polydetoa  tO 
thmn,  M  fonr  wtri,  what  gam  admin,  it  awM. 


fully  pxaininet^  thi-n  statue  of  Jupiter  OljTnpIuJS 
has  left  us  a  Tery  long  and  Tery  fine  description 
of  it.  Tha  Abbo  Gedoyn  lias  inserted  it  in  his 
disMi' Cation  upon  Phidias,  whldi  ho  has  read  La 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  was  pleased  to 
communicate  to  me.  I  hare  made  use  of  it  in 
what  I  hare  relatad  of  this  fiunooa  alatnary. 

TIlB  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius  raised  the 
pinry  of  Phidias  to  its  highest  degree,  and  estab- 
lished him  a  reputation  wiiich  two  thousand 
7«ara  haro  naC  aUiloratad.  Ho  dnlabed  hb 
labours  with  tlds  great  mnster-pir  i  r*.  Ttie  shop 
where  he  worked,  was  preserved  long  aftt-r  his 
death,  and  tnnTellers  used  to  risit  it  out  of 
cnriedty.  TlMEleana,inhonoarofhlBnMaMir]r, 

Instltntrd  an  ofRre  in  f-ivnur  of  his  rlfirendants, 
the  whole  duty  of  which  consisted  in  kerpin:; 
lUbaiagnilleent  slatno  dean^  and  in  preserving 
It 


F0I.TCI.ZTVS. 

Po^detns  was  of  Sicyone,  ndty  of  Pdoponno- 

8UB,andUTedln  thr*^7th  Olympiad,"  A.M.  3771. 
Ageladas  was  his  ma^tLT,  aud  seYcral  rery  fa> 
wnaa  sculptors  his  disciples,  of  whkh  nmnber 
was  MjrnnfOf  whom  wcHhall  s<>oa  sp<'ak.  He 
made  several  statue^i  of  brass,  which  wrro  highly 
osteemud.  One  of  them  represented  a  beautiful 
young  man  widi  a  crown  on  hia  head,  whldk 
was  sold  for  an  hundre<l  talents,  that  is,  an 
hundred  thousand  crowns.  But  what  pave  him 
reputation  waa  the  statue  uf  a  Dorypho- 


10  VsL  Max.  L  Ui  c.  7. 

iSnMLLV.|Ltl& 


II  Vsosan.  L  p.  308. 
IS  ninLnslv.6& 


Mtkov. 

I.UtV  is  known  of  this  statuary.  He  was  an 
Athenian,  or  at  least  passed  for  onc^  hfwnm  tlw 
inhoMtanta  of  Elantharia,  the  plaeo  of  Us  Mr 

tivity,  had  taken  refuge  at  Athena,  and  wero 
rq^ded  as  citizens  of  it.  He  lived  in  th«'H7th 
Olympiad,  A.  M.  S77I.  His  works  rendered  liirn 
TOfyflnona,  oopsclaUy  •  haHinr  which  he  mada 

In  bras-s  nntl  which  gave  occasion  for  abundance 
of  fine  Greek  digrams,  inserted  in  the  fourth 
book  of  tha  Anlhalogia,  (FhriUga,  J 

Lyairtvo. 

Lyeipfins  waa  a  8byanlan»  and  lived  in  tha 

time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  llith 
OljTnpiad, A.  M.  .%7<).  He  followeil  at  first  the 
business  of  u  locksmith;  but  his  lioppy  genius  soon 
faidneed  him  to  take  vp  aptoAerfan  mere  mMs 
and  more  worthy  of  him.  He  used  to  s.ay,  that 
the  Doryphorus  of  Polydetus  had  served  him  in- 
stead of  a  master.**  But  the  pointer  Eupompus 
directed  him  to  a  much  better  and  more  certain 

guide.     For  tipnn  I.ysippus"  fiskinc;  him, 

of  his  predecessors  in  the  art  of  sculpture  it  was 

Jib  SMB  ^  ■  HoUad  h^  inl 


U  So  Cbegoaeti  of  Iteldog  of  Penim  were  called. 
U  Foatt  «t  «ann  aaMBS  aitttees  vecsnt,  lb 

so  pateaiBs  vehit  a  lege  qusdsw ;  tohHipie  boari. 

nutn  artem  i;i*c  f>^-oUsc  artU  opere  jiidiiatur    I'lin  < 

10  Uic  coMummniB  hsnc  soicntiMn  Judicstur,  st  lor. 
cvticca  tie  sraiHsssy  ot  Mdhs  spendsse.  Mm, 

17  XXaoL  L  xlv.  c.  R  18  Plin  I  \W.  r,  fl. 

19  Polj-cleti  Daryphorum  fibi  L9iri|i|iuc  aktMt  magit^p|«i 
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htmlf.*   He  aflwwards  studied  her  ■nmy* 

Blade  ^Tt-at  iiiiiirovemrnts  tVoiu  her  l<«<HonN. 

He  wurkisi  with  !h>  much  ease,  tbut  ul  uli  the 
sndentaiMiMiMide  w  gmt  ft 
US  liLmaelfj  iktjan  midio 
dred. 

He  made  amongst  others  the  etatue  ef  a  man 
TobUlig  himadf  after  bathin(^,  of  exquisite 
iMMiify.  Ajrr5pi»a  set  it  up  in  liotue  before  his 
kutlut.  Tiberius,  who  was  ctiarmed  with  it, 
lunrinf  attained  the  empire,  eoald  notredat  him 
desire  to  poasess  it,  thuugli  iu  the  first  years  of 
his  rci^m,  in  whii-h  he  was  sufficiently  master 
of  himseii'  to  moderate  his  passiuos :  so  tliat  he 
Mttoved  Ae  Btatoe  IbIo  1iI»«wii  etenber* 
caused  another  very  fine  one  t(»  bi-  put  up  in  the 
aame  place.'  11m  people,  who  feurod  1  iberius, 
cenld  not,  howerer,  rdMn  from  crying  out  in 
the  full  theatre,  that  they  de^sirbd  the  atfttOl 
Tiii^fht  III"  ri'plao<?d :  with  whieli  the  emperor, 
liuw  fond  soever  he  wuk  ut'  the  statue,  was 
«liUgcd  t»  comply.  In  order  to  ^nwaae  the 
tvmidt. 

LyHippus  had  made  several  statues  of  Alex 
ander  according  to  hia  several  ages,  haviug  iK^an 
«t  hi*  infracf.  It  ia  wdl  known,  that  prince 
had  fiii  hadr  all  statuai'ies  but  LvNippus  to  make 
his  statue,  as  be  bad  done  uli  luuntcrH  but  Apoi- 
lae  to  4fftW  hb  pietorei'  rii^bUy  judging,  »;iy8 
CloMro,  that  the  sluil  of  thoae  two  great  masters 
In  perpetuating  their  own  name*,  would  alM> 
Immortalize  bis :  t'ur  it  was  not  tu  please  them 
kepoblfahed  tint  ediety  hot  with  a  view  to  hia 
own  glory.* 

Amongst  these  statues,  there  waa  one  of  ex- 
quisite beauty,  upon  which  Nero  aet  a  high 
r^utt  and  wao  portlenhirly  fond  o£  But  as  it 
wax  eiiily  of  copper,  that  prince,  who  had  no 
taste,  and  was  struck  with  nothing  but  glares 
thought  lit  to  have  it  gUt.>  Thio  new  deooAt- 
tion,  co»tly  as  it  was,  made  it  lose  all  its 
valuta  bj  covering  the  dcUcocy  of  the  art.  All 


1  Kuni  intcrmgatum  quem  Mquerctur  priecedciitium, 
•r,  acmoiutnla  bondnoai  BulUtodlDf^  Detaraai 

I CMO^  nea  aitiflcctn.  JVin. 
•  llfcwgrttaioTllicitoprlnripi,  qui  non  qulrlt  tempor- 

sre  kibi  in  lhi,  ijuincjuara  itii|H-ri(>sii4  hui  inter  iiiiiia  pnn- 
cipAtua,  tnuiiiuUttjue  j  iu  cubtcukuB,  alio  Ua  kiguo  suljsti* 
tuta  Plin. 

3  Edicto  wtuit  nei^uli  nlW  pwtrr  Apellcm  pinfreret, 
aut  slius  LTti|i|io  ducervt  sra  rortUi  Alexandn  vuUum 
SSmuUntkt.    U'>r.  1.  iL    Ji/mit.  ad  Aug. 

4  Meqoe  cnim  AlOTindw  gcstia  oaus4  ab  AueUe  |io« 
iMaitaB  plagl,  ct  a  I^rtlpiio  Aagl  vokbatt  ssd  qnod  iL 

lorum  artcin  cutn  ipfis,  turn  otiaMSiU»ghNteAMepUlaUt 
Ot.  ad/mnU.  L  v.  Epat.  Vi. 
ft  Quain  ttatuam  iuaurari  jiHatt  MmO  priacsfis,  dekc> 
kUla.  IMB,eiiaipretloperl*sstgiatiaartij> 
nOBit  leetlorfoniuei  talis  OKlstlBStur, 
ctiuii  cicJtricibua  0)>erU  att;ui.-;  (uii 
auruia  hjcscnit,  nsuucutiUu*.  rUn. 
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otr,  by  which  mean«  the  stAtue  recflrered  part 
of  its  urigiuiil  l>eauty  and  value,  uulwitlutaad> 


off  the  gold  had  l»'ft  upon  it.  In  the  had  taste  of 
Nero  methinlis  1  see  that  of  soma  peo|>le,  wiie 


and  witticism  to  tlia 
simplicity  of  the  nncienta. 

Lyaippus  is  said  to  liave  added  much  to  the 
perftetieB  of  otitfury,  in  exprMriaff  tho  Mr 
better  than  thoae  who  preceded  him,  and  la 
making  the  heads  less,  and  the  bodies  nut  ao 
large ;  upon  which  he  said  of  hioiaelf,  thai  otKert 
rtpnmHItdmmhiAtlrita/huaaM  ikqfwertg  tmt 
kf,  as  tfiti/  rijtprnrrif ;  that  is  to  say,  if  I  mistake 
not,  iu  the  manner  that  was  most  proper  to 
meke  them  oppMur  with  all  their  bcMity.*  Tho 
chief  point  in  sculpture  aa  well  as  in  r^*f»t*f!ig  h 
to  follow  iuid  imitute  nature :  Lyvippus  we 
made  it  his  guide  and  rule.    But  art  dues  n4»t 
atop  there.  Without  ever  departing  fnm  natuio 
it  throws  in  atrokea  and  graces,  which  do  net 
change,  but  only  embelli&h  it,  and  ratch  the  eye 
in  a  mure  lively  and  agreeable  manner.  Ueme- 
triua,  otherwiee  an  ezoellent  statuary,  waa  re. 
proachi  il  with  confining  hims^  lftiHt  scrupulnukly 
to  truth,  and  for  Iwing  more  studious  of  likencea 
tb«ii  boMitj  In  hto  wuiki.*  TUe  Lyuppoe 


PaAXITELKS. 

Praxiteles  lired  in  the  lOilh  01>-mpUd,  A.  M. 
SG40.  We  must  not  confound  him  with  another 
Praxiteles^  wlio  made  himself  famous  in  the 
time  of  PompeyhycxoeUcatwoflHiiathogold- 
sniitli's  art.  Him  we  ^JK•ak  of  is  of  the  fin»t 
rank  amongst  the  statuaries.  He  worked  ducfly 
in  marUe,  and  with  extraordinary  euocai 

AmongNt  the  givat  number  of  statues  uuido 
by  him,  it  would  have  been  hwd  to  know 
which  to  prefer,  uuieas  himself  bad  informed 
ue:*  whl<^  he  doee  in  a  aaaaaer  that 
thing  Ringular  enough  in  it.  Phryue,  the 
bnited  cuurttrjum,  vnu  much  iit  his  favour, 
had  oAen  pressed  him  to  make  her  a  presrnt  of 
one  of  the  beet  of  hie  works,  and  that  which  ho 
belicvwJ  thf  inovt  finixlied  ;  and  he  could  not 
refu»e  it.  Uut  when  he  waa  to  judge  which  it 
was^  he  deArred  doing  ao  flmn  day  to  day ; 
either  bccau»e  he  found  It  diffindt  to  i 
bimaelf,  or  rather  strove  to  erade  her 


G  Vult,'o  (lirciMt  ab  \\\U  ( rcteri>iu>;  facluet^  ijiudcs  ( 
boinhic«  ;  a  te  qtialvs  « iiicicntur 

7  Denetrius  taiMjusm  uiuuu*  ia  ea  (vcritate)  rc|ico. 
benaHur  i  ct  Aiit  sliBaitudiBls  < 
am,  ObImMLL  i.  L'.  10. 
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of  Fhryne'i  profiwBioo  teldoim  wmnt 
industry  and  address.  She  found  a  meana  to 
get  the  aeerai  oat  of  Praxiteka,  in  spite  of  him- 


kla  own  aenrant,  whom  "ihe  had  eainrd  to  Iirr 
purpo<w,  come  running  to  teli  bim;  "  Your 
workhouM  ia  on  fire,  and  part  of  your  works 
wUAoftliHi  akdl  I  aam?" 


The  mnstfT  rriiitf  out  of  hls  tenaefl,  cried  out, 


**  I  am  ruiiifd  and  undone,  if  the  flameo  have 
not  spared  my  Satyr  and  my  CopiC*  **  Ba  in 
paio*  Ftadtaka,"  nonmed  Phryno  immedi- 
ately, "  thrrr  is  nothing  humod  :  but  now  I 
know  what  I  wanted."  Praxitclea  could  bold 
«nt  w»  longer.  Am  «hoa»  the  Cupid,  wUek  tka 
aftawarda  nt  ai  Tbcepic,  a  city  of  Bcaotla, 
wherf  «he  was  bom,  and  whither  people  went 
loog  after  to  aee  it  out  of  curioaity.  When 
^^iTftwifaf  iMk  tmnl  atrtiMi  from  Tbeapi» 
to  tend  iSbtm  to  Rome,  he  paid  some  r^;Brd  to 
thi.<i,  becanae  oonaeerated  to  a  giul.  Tht*  Cupid 
of  VerTca»  mentioned  by  Cicero,  wait  aluo  dune 
¥y  PlHiall  Jia,  A— gh  —>  the  aaaw  with  <Mfc 

It  ia  undoubtedly  of  the  first  that  mention  !• 
made  in  ^Ir.  l)e  Thou'a  memoirs.  The  fact  im 
vary  curious,  wherefore  I  aliall  tnuiacribe  it  as 
wlrtii  thtffc   Bir*  Da  Thoa  whm  ymng, 

went  into  Italy  with  ^T:-.  l^i-  whom  the 

court  sent  thither.  They  were  then  at  Taria. 
Amonpt  other  raritiea  which  laabdla  of  Eate, 
Aa  ddM  9i  llaiiinft'a  gnadmothMv  hiiMl  disposed 
with  ^nt  care  and  order  in  a  magnificent 
cabinet,  Mr.  De  Thou  was  shown  an  admirable 
piaoa  of  aculpture ;  thia  wm  •  dq^  akqiing, 
■■dt  af  th*  fine  marble  of  Spezzia,  upon  the 
i-oa-it  of  Genoa,  by  the  celebrated  Mi.  1  An- 
geio  liuonarotti,  who  ravlTed  the  arts  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  aad  «chlteet«ra»  which  had  long 
kMl  Qf^^hatod  before  him.  De  Foix,  upon  the 
aeooont  giTpn  him  of  this  master-pierp,  went  to 
aea  it.  All  his  train,  and  i)e  i'hou  hiuueiij 
iHm  ted  •  Twy  csqnkito  torta  ftrworka  «r  thia 
kind,  after  having  attentively  considered  it  on 
all  sides,  declared  unanimously,  that  it  iras  in- 
fiuitely  above  all  praiM  that  could  b«  given  it. 

another  Cupid  was  shown  them,  that  hnil  hern 
wrapt  up  in  a  pieoe  of  silk.  I'his  monument  uf 
antigoity,  such  as  the  many  epigrama  written  by 
Oraaea' «f  oldia  ita  praiaa  ffapnaeal  it,  wMatiU 
soiled  with  the  earth  out  of  which  it  had  been 
taken.  Ujpoa  comparing  tlie  one  with  tlie  other, 
A*  whole  eompany  wen  — of  having 
Jodged  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  first,  and 
agreed  that  the  anrient  Cupid  Neemed  instinet 
with  U£i^  and  tlie  modem  a  mere  block  of  marble 


0  There  arc  two  and  twenty  cvigramt  ufOQ  IMaOvM 
la  tb«  feuttb  boakoC  the  ABtboii«io- 


dien  aaanad  tteoH  ttet  Michael  Angelo»  who 

was  more  sincere  than  s^reat  nrtisf  s  ^i  nerally  are, 
had  earueetly  ni4uesu>d  thu  counu-itji  ihabi-lla, 
aAer  hsvfag  iDade  bar  m  preaant  of  hia  Cupid, 
and  seen  the  otbi  T,  tliat  the  ancient  one  »hnuld 
be  shown  last ;  that  the  counoisiieura  might  judge 
on  aeeing  them  boti^  huw  much  the  aucjeuta 
enodled  the  modema  ia  wwrka  of  thia  kind. 

But  the  most  judicious  are  sometimes  mis- 
taken, as  the  aame  Michael  Angelo  himself  haa 
given  oa  a  pnaC**  Hsving  made  the  figure  of  n 
Cupid,  hecaniadit  to  Rome  ;  and  having'  brtdca 
oft  one  of  its  Hrms  wiiirh  lie  ki  j>t.  hi-  Imi  '^-d  the 
rcat  in  a  place  which  he  knew  was  to  be  dug. 
lUa  flgnra  Utatg  found,  it  wai  admlvad  by  tte 
connoisseurs,  and  sold  for  an  antiijue  to  thtt 
cardinal  San  Gregoriu.  Miehnel  An^'elu  soon 
undeceived  them,  by  producing  the  arm  he  had 
kapti  Than  h  aomatking  very  extraordinary 
in  having  ability  enough  to  imitate  the  aucieuts 
HO  perfeeily,  as  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  the  b«»t 
judges;  and  at  the  same  time  so  much  modeaty, 
•a  to  caaftw  ingMinoaaly  •  gnat  aupsioritp  vm 

their  siile,  a.s  we  we  Michael  Angelo  did. 

Something  like  this  is  related  on  a  dltTerent 
ofwaalon  Jooeph  Scaliger,  the  moat  learned 
critic  of  his  Umes,  boasted  that  it  waa  impoaalhla 

for  hini  to  he  dcreived  in  r>'i.';trf!  to  the  style  of 
the  luicienta.  6ix  vvr^s  were  sent  abroad  aa 
lately  diaeovand ;  they  arc. 

Here,  d  querelis,  fjulatu,  flatlius 
Medidnl  fieret  mlserlia  noitsOufll, 

Auro  |jaraiiilif  larrum  j>  contra  forcnt 

None  bac  ad  minuenda  mala  noa  laagis  vakat. 


wkSA  are  admirable^  and  hava 

all  the  air  of  antiquity,  deceived  SciUgar  W 
effectually,  that  he  cited  thtm  in  his  (  (inirnenfary 
upon  Varro,  as  a  iraguieut  from  I  rabea,  not 
long  afnea  diooanrarad  in  an  andent  maniiaeript* 
Trabea  wait  a  comic  poet,  and  live<l  nix  hundred 
years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome.  They 
were,  however,  made  by  Aluretua,  who  played 
Sodigv^  hia  rfvtf  and  eaapatitar,  thia  triek. 

We  mny  believe  that  Praxiteles,  abandoned  aa 
he  was  to  Phryne,  did  not  fail  to  employ  the 
work  of  hia  lianda  finr  her,  who  had  made  herself 
tte  aalatraa  «f  hto  tewt"  Ona  «f  Phryna'o 

8tatue<(  wa-*  pL-iced  afterwards  in  Delphoit  it&elf, 
between  th<^  of  Arcludamua  kiug  of  Sparta, 
and  PUiip  king  «i  Maaadaii.  Hoir  infamoua 
this !  If  riches  wera  a  title  to  a  place  in  that 
temple,  she  might  well  pretend  to  if  •  for  hem 
She  had  the  impudence  {fot  by 
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to  relate?)  to  i  nijiiiji*  to  rrbiilld  thf  city  «f 
Thebea  at  kcr  own  expense,  provided  tbis 
inscription  were  plaeed  on  It:  AutXAmm 
vmmtaonop  aw  Phktxx  aiauiLT  Thkbes. 

The  inhabiunta  of  the  Isif  of  Cos,  had 
demanded  a  itatae  of  Venas  £rom  Pnuutelea.' 
H«  owl*  twv,  of  wUflhilM  gm  Ami  iMr 

cMm  atdlO  samti  price.  The  «MWai  naked, 
the  other  corcred  ;  but  the  first  waa  intinitely 
tte  most  beautiful :  immaua  dijfftnntia  fanut. 
The  people  «f  Cn  had  die  wbdom  to  gtve  the 
preference  to  the  lattw ;  convinced  that  decency, 
polifPHPss,  and  mmli«sty,  did  not  admit  them  to 
introduce  au  imafe  into  tlieir  city,  that  might 
heof  IniniteprejodleeladMlriMHUMvat  Amw- 
ruv\  id  ac  pudieum  orbitraiUet.  How  many 
Christiann  does  this  rhastr  cnnHurt  difi«n^e? 
The  Cnidians  were  lei«  atteuUve  in  point  of 
Theyhm^lha  v^ieetad  Vettoa  with 
Joy,  which  afterwards  became  the  glor>'  of  their 
dty ;  whither  jKMiple  wefit  from  remote-  parts  to 
Me  that  statue,  which  was  deemed  the  moat 
flnidied  wortt  of  hudlalM.  Vkmuaim»Vb»g 
«f  Bithynia,  set  so  high  a  value  upon  it,  thnt  he 
flffered  to  release  all  the  debts  the  Cnidians  owed 
Um,  which  were  very  considerable,  provided 
tiMfwoaUghraltUa.  Tlivjrthonghllt  would 
dishonour,  and  even  impoverish  them  to  sell  for 
any  price  what^oovi  i ,  a  statue,  which  they  con- 
sidered aa  their  glury  aad  fidlMt 

8corA» 

s 

Scopai  washodt  Hk  «Bedlflnt  arditteel  aad  an 
faodlent  sculptor.'  He  was  of  tlie  Inland  »f  Pa- 
res, and  flourished  in  the  87th  Olympiad,  A.  M. 
SbTi.  Amongst  ail  his  wurk-s  his  Venus  held 
tfie  iint  rank.  It  wea  even  pretended,  tiiBl  it 
wan  superior  to  the  so  much  renowned  one  of 
Praxiteles.  It  was  carried  to  Rome :  but,  itays 
Pliny,  the  number  and  excellency  of  the  workd 
whUk  liboand  in  thla  dty  ehemmed  ita  laitn; 
befiides  which,  the  employments  and  affairs  tliat 
engross  people  here,  scarce  afford  them  time 
to  amuse  thenuelves  with  theso  curiosities;  to 
condder  and  admfafa  the  heantieo  of  wUeh,  r»- 
cpitre  persons  of  IrinTirp,  r-.itd  such  as  havr  no 
business,  as  well  as  places  ^uiet  and  remote  from 
noiee.* 

I  have  obeerved  deewhere^  that  the  pillar 

which  lie  made  for  the  tempi?*  of  Dinna  at 
Eiiheitus,  was  reputed  the  finest  in  that  build- 
ing.  He  »b»  nrf  wmh  eonlribalsd  to  the 


1  Plin.  L  zxxTi.  c.  i. 
S  RoiDB  quidem  magnitudo  operum 
ebm«nt,«e 
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lorurn  eC  la  MI|aO  lod 


t  Ibid. 
(Veaorrai) 


erected  by  queen  Artemlsa,  to  the  memory  oC 
her  huabaad  Mausoluw,  in  the  city  of  Haiacaiw 

wonders  of  the  world,  aa  wd 
and  loftinetn  of  architecture,  as  the  quantity  and 
excellenoe  of  the  works  of  sculpture,  with  which 
It  waa  enriched.*  Savcrd  iUadrletti  comtteii. 
tors  divided  the  glory  of  thb  Mmcture  with 
Scopas.  I  purposely  referred  to  tliis  place  the 
description  Pliny  has  left  us  of  part  of  thie 
■nperhpile>becaiMaHidal«nieta  la  ■wilptm 
than  architeetiifab 

The  extent  of  this  Mausobram  was  sixty-threa 
feet  from  north  to  south.   The  fronts  not  % aita 

and  eleven  feet.*    It  was  thirty-six  ibat  and  n 
half  high,  and  had  thirty-six  pillars  around  if. 
Scopoa  undertook  tlie  east  side,  Timothvus  had 
<lwaaiith,LeadtaNiihaw«d^and  Brteiifhn 
north.    These  were  the  mont  famous  aculptora 
of  those  times.    Artemina  died  before  they  had 
finished  the  work:  but  they  believed  it  nut  fee 
their  benoar  to  ham  Itlnmerfcet  Itladenbtet 
to  this  day,  says  Pliny,  which  of  the  four  suo- 
ceeded  Ite^t  :   Jf<>fll<rjUf  ctrtant  nanus.  I'ythts 
Joined  them,  and  added  a  pyramid  to  the  top 
ef  tha  Maiwdnni,  upm  wUoh  ha  plaead  n 
•hariot  of  marble  drawn  by  four  horses.  Anax- 
agoras  of  Clazomena  said  coldly  when  he  si\w  it. 
Here's  a  great  deal  of  numey  turned  into  stone.* 
I  ooffht  notlaaondnda  tUa  artiele^  wUfcanl 
mentioning  n  very  sinfjiilar  di'i|iiitc.  in  \pluch 
two  of  the  most  celebrated  statuaries  I  laive 
npoke  of  were  engaged :  theie  wara  I^itdiea 
and  Polycletoi.*   I  have  dki 
thf  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesue 
llniohed  till  afler  a  long  scries  of  jmn,  Tla 
question  wta,  at  a  tian  Pliny  deee  naC  ii^ 
to  plai  c  in  it  fOOM  statues  of  Amazon^  y^l^ 
jirobaoly  to  the  riiimbtT  tif  four.     S«'veral  had 
been  done  by  the  greatest  masters  both  dead 
and  lidof.  Tha  m>^esty  of  tiw 
quired,  tiuit  none  should  be 
were  not  exquisitely  finished.    It  wai  nere<»««arT, 
upon  tliis  occasion,  to  consult  the  moot  aoeoot* 
pliahed  Bculpton  in  being,  hew  in—wted  mt^m 
they  might  be  in  the  dispute.    Each  gave  htelH 
»<'lf  the  first  place,  and  afterwards  named  tho<«t 
they  believed  to  have  succeeded  b<»t;  and  U 
waa  tlie  aeolptore  who  liad  the  majority  of  lfce» 
latter  suffrages,  that  werr-  de«-lare<l  \  ieturious. 
PdyeletiM  had  the  flnt  plac^  PhidiM  tha 


4  PV.rj  1  xxxvi  r        \":tr.  prarfat  1  \\\ 
5  There  wm  appArcntiy  a  wall  roiuid  Ui«  MaumIcuib, 
owveldqieaebatwmQ  itaad  that  wsQ ; ' 
ncccMary  to  make  vf  the  ealHil  ef  the 
meutoncd  here. 

6  D';o;i.  Laert  in  Aniuu^ 
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;C]Pl»4i»t«roo«h«i.* 

S«>m«>tliin(;:  of  the  same  nature  had  happened 
lon^  b«fure,  but  on  a  diiKunat  oocMion.  After 
the  baitl«  of  Salamia,  th*  Gtadail  capt^uua,  ac- 
iwdlug  to  a  tiulum  iiliioiad  lo  thoiw  tliiun.  were 
to  srt  dovni  on  a  jkiimt  him  they  believed  to 
hare  distingudahed  himself  most  in  the  action. 
Eadi  named  fcl— rif  fint»  and  TiMmkloelM 
Mcond ;  triildi  WM  in  mU^  sMof  ^ 

first  plare. 

It  is  plain,  that  in  the  Hbort  enumeration  I 
ha-ra  mMto  of  Hbm  aackat  MataarkM^  I  have 
dicmaaiiljtlwTeiyiovrarof  the  moet  famoua.' 

There  nre  many  others,  aiid  of  great  reputa- 
tion, which  I  am  obliged  to  omit,  to  aToid 
nbrging  my  work  too  mocih.  CScoro  highly 
extols  the  statue  of  Sappho  in  copper,  done  by 
the  celebrate)]  statuary  Silanion."  Nothini^  was 
more  perfect  than  thia  atatue :  Verres  iiad  taken 
it  ftwtt  the  Pry  (anennn  of  SyiacoMi  VUuf  Fe- 
Iato<«,"  tluit  the  same  Silanion  had  csvit  the  Mtatue 
of  Apollo<l(irus,  his  brother  sculptor,  in  brass, 
who  was  a  paaiionate  man,  and  violent  against 
MaMifs  aa4wlw•flM^bl  tin  hcaiafUadla. 
gtat,  broke  his  own  works  to  pieces  bcTan5?e 
he  could  not  carry  them  to  that  supreme  degree 
of  perfection,  of  which  he  had  the  idea  hi  his 
tlMHighte.  iSllanioii  ttpweated  this  furioos 
humour  in  so  lively  a  mnnner,  that  it  did  not 
teem  so  much  to  express  ApoUodorus,  as  rage 
llNlf  pcrHmlM.  JBMmm^xpruriiftmkmi 
mm    ten  fiat,  ttd  iraaauSam. 

The  same  Pliny  al?*©  verj-  innch  extols  a  La- 
oooon*'*  which  was  in  the  p«dace  of  Titosy  and 
g:ivM  ft  tha  pwftwea  to  all  other  worin  of 
painting  and  sculpture.  Three  excellent  artists, 
Agesander.  Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus,  Rho- 
diaiM,  had  jolucd  in  executing  it*  and  had  made 
aat  of  one  •tana  Laoeoon,  hia  lAildrni,  and  tlw 
aarpents  in  all  their  different  folds.  The  work 
IBtHt  have  been  admirable,  if  pqiia!  to  th*'  b«iii- 
tiftil  description  of  this  fact  in  Virgil," or  indeed 
IfttcanenMrlt. 

It  remains  for  me  to  draw  the  character  of 
th(»H«  illustrious  artists,  who  exr«>11r<l  sn  much 
in  representing  the  gods  and  men  naluriiliy.  I 
ihall  do  It  after  QnlnetilUm  and  Cieera,  two  ad- 
mirable  painters  nf  rhamrtrrs  ntirl  portraits,  but 
who  generally  cannot  be  copied  without  being 
ipoiled. 

neni  in  paintinp :  he  rontlniips  thus.  "There  is 
the  same  ditfcrcnce  also  in  sculpture.  For  the 
first  statiuiries  of  whom  we  have  any  account. 


8  riut  inThenlstp.  isa 
9  FVwem  hantnon  UMntibut. 
10  Gle.  In  Van.  design,  a  m,  m. 

llFBibLaLca  isFUtkiaaiafc 
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Cahin  and  tjiwlM,  wfcad  la  a 

and  almost  In  the  Trnmn  taste.  Calamiit  came 
next}  and  hia  works  had  less  ronittraint  in  them. 
Thoea  of  Myron  afterwards  had  stiU  a  more  na- 
tural and  easy  air.  FMydettti  added  xfgolarity 

and  Rraiefuhif^H  to  them.  The  first  place  is 
generally  given  to  him:  however,  as  there  ia 
Bolhfa^  oatinlfperftet,  hb  atataai  ar«  lald  to 
want  a  little  more  force.   And  bideed  he  ra- 

presented  men  with  infinite  graces,  and  better 
than  they  are :  hut  he  did  not  entirely  come  up 
tothemi^eetyofthefBdii.  ItlaevflB  ealdtthat 
the  maalj  afa  oaafanndad  hb  ddlful  hand%  Ibr 
which  reason  he  scarce  ever  expressed  any  thing 
but  tender  youth.  But  what  Polydetus  wanted, 
fell  to  Oa'dian  of  Flddtaa  and  AlcamfiMfc 
However,  Phidias  was  judged  to  have  repre- 
sented the  gods  better  than  men.  Never  did 
artist  use  ivory  with  so  much  success;  if  we 
aalj  eoarider  hia  Miaerva  of  Athene^  and  Ma 
Jiipltrr  Olympius,  the  beauty  of  which  seemed 
to  improve  the  religion  of  the  Im  lioldor*,  so 
much  did  the  work  express  the  majesty  of  the 
god.  Lydppna  and  Praxi  teles  were  taehoaad 
to  have  copied  nature  best.  For,  ns  to  Drmc- 
trlua,  he  ia  hUnaad  for  haring  carried  that  care 
to  exeeo^  and  ier  haTlng  eooflaad  Umaelf  more 
to  wamhtoaca  than  beauty."** 

The  passaire  of  Cicero  is  shorter,  In  which  he 
also  mentions  aeveral  of  the  ancients  Tcry  little 
known.  •*  I  otBcrre,"  eayi  li^  <*  that  Canaehni^ 
ill  his  statues,  hia  somethinf  drjT  aad  rude.  Ca> 
lam  is,  rude  as  he  is,  has  not  so  much  of  that 
character  as  Conachus.  Myron  does  not  coma 
near  enough  to  the  just ;  though,  strictly  spcal^ 
ing,  whatever  eome.^  from  his  hands  is  fiiM, 
Polycletus  is  much  above  them  ally  and  io  Wf 
opinion  has  attained  perfection."  ** 

IharaahwodyolMrradaiora  thaa  «M8»lhal 
sculpture  is  indebted  to  Greece  for  the  supreme 
perfection  to  which  it  attained.  The  grandeur 
of  Home,  which  was  to  erect  itself  upon  the 
rnina  of  that  of  Alexander^  socceeaen,  long  re- 
tain fl  the  ru.stir  simplicity  of  its  dictators  and 
cousuLi,  who  neither  esteemed,  nor  prartised, 
any  arte  but  those  which  were  subservient  to 


14  QoioctU.  L  12.  &  la  15  Ckx  tai  fint  a  ia 

M  The  pnellae  er  eneHoir  iCMBM  at  Sena  to  the 

memory  of  lt«  eminent  men,  may  br  tmecd  to  a  very  early 
period.  The  fauiiders  and  IcgUlatori  of  the  republic, 
the  victorious  ^eraU,  and  whoever  had  by  any  signal 
well  ot  their  eoaatxy,  were  hmwied  Iqr 
Dnrintdie  irtHfte  ef  the  CoasaiHr 
govemmciit  of  Rome,  (taturs  were  vnfofl  dy  the  ^enate^ 
or  erected  to  msgistntcs  by  tbo  gratitude  of  the  people: 

aay  lajary  doae  to  dMoi  vie  coMldMd  at  pcnoMl,  aad 

afterward)  puniihed  by  the  provision*  of  the  Julian  law. 
But  this  prevalence  and  encoura^ment  of  tcuIptareiiMMt 
be  concidered  merely  at  a  part  at  the  ayttem  ot'  rewards 
hsM  oat  Hy  the  guwuBieattemBa  of  Merit,  MdtBtelr 
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begin  tohftfva 

works  of  sculpture,  till  after  Moroellus,  Scipio, 
Miiuiinius,  l^iuld^  F.miliuH,  and  Mummia<s  hnd 
•KiKMcd  to  the  view  of  the  Koinaoa  whatever 
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Syraense,  Alia, 
and  B«soda, 


diitioet  from  that  love  and  knowledge  of  the  ait,  now 

ffitinr>  nf  the  Giwk<i,  or  had  .'.(  (.uirtid  ao  many  4n* 
ftpccimcna  frcji  motiro*  of  nii>a4:ity  oiul  triumph,  the 
Romaiu  weic  entire  itnngni  to  a  lenac  of  excellence  in 
the  ait*  A«  they  became  more  luxurinus,  the  dclrc  of 
•BBuaulating  Greek  statuary  Incrc-ased,  and  no  general 


Ccriatk,  Aohaia, 


"saw  with  adjnlration  the  pnintinc  and  wnlp- 
ture  in  braaa  and  marUe,  with  all  that 


neglected  to  cnncfa  bk 


of  ?njlrture  may  be  gratified  liv  the  following  deuiU  of 
the  ievezal  dcportatioat  of  Cunoui  ttatues  to  Roaoe,  for 
which  w  an  UMtM  to  the  ladMir  af  a 
anttqaaiytai- 


S83  (tJtuc*  in  bronsc,  mid  S'a)  ui  marttle,  .... 

134  do.  

AM  cant  or  waggoni  filled  with  ttatuei.     .     .     .  . 
Iflnarra  ClWucbo*,  pUred  In  the  temple  of  Dea  Fortuna, 
If  ctatuct  of  Macedonian  haaaathyljilHWIIbPlai 
prt^itiQ  «f  Mtlif  lliM,  ..... 

\Qt  AkntmUmmd  Hagbeatico, 


tbe| 


Front 
Aua  Minor. 

Ditta 
Macedonia 
Ditta 

Ditta 


Ditta 
Carthage. 


( 


ApoOo, 
NtafeoBnor 

Iflncrra,  in  irory.  See  in  the  Qmu  Maxinus, 

Hercule*,  bronxc,  by  Myron,  l»yracuja 

8  Canci>hors,  by  Polycletui^  Dttttw 

Diana,  by  Ccpheiaodotui,  .... 
ApoOo,  1^  Myron,  in  the  tentfla  «r  AcuUpiu*, 
(  upic!,  by  Praxitelc*,                ...,«..  Mamcrtin 
Seppfao,  broDW,  by  Sdanioo,  SjmcoMi 


rolr>« -it  ApoUo,  by  Calami*,  In  the  Capitol,  .... 

llcrcuio,   J 

Mttklldatrs,  in  gold,  ris  IM  high  

namix.  Id  iUver*  ......... 

Jamw  niter,  

Apoilo,  by  Scnpai,  in  the  Palatine  tccapli^  .... 
Idtooa,  by  CephaModiOttM,  iodoh  ..... 
Vlrtoffy,  ....  hi  &0k  ..... 
Fbur  i>utuc!t  •Khu  h  Kupjiortod  the  taut  of  Alesander  la  tbr> 

Palatine  tiTripli-  of  Mart,   O 

Dioeciirl,  In  the  trmpic  of  Jupiter ' 
r,  by  MyioB,    la  i 


DetpM. 


By 

Fulr.  Kobilkic 


Jflmilius 
EMtto 

MetcUiu  Maced. 


Ditto. 
L.  Sdpio  AftkaoUL 
<  ) 

MOHiU. 


Ditta 
Aug. 

Dittn. 
Ditto, 


Ditta. 


AHkoa^  bf  fiur  the  greater  part  of  thtta  wm»  #vcn 

to  the  Roman  people,  and  exhibited  in  templM,pottlooot, 
an)  pUcc«  of  public  rewirt,  yd  tcrrral  of  the  procontuU 
and  gcnwaJs  u[<on  their  rrtum  to  Romo,  C'ii;ilili»hcd  gal- 
kriet  and  pcirate  ooUectiona,  to  which  the  lovcn  of  the 
art  nlfllit  oeoaiienally  nwrt.^  Arintat  VdHo,  ▼cnci, 

and  Vinitpx,  wi-ro  di*tinKui-l.ixl  f  otli-i  for-,  .u/il  purch.iwfl 
martin  at  high  pricet.  In  private  man>ton>  and  vUla^ 
those  of  wmerioe  axaoDaaoa  wava  diparitod.  ^^caaa  a^ 

pcarn,  from  two  of  hit  epistle*  to  Atticut,  to  hare  liecn 
particularly  dcsirou*  of  funil«hing  hii  library  with  choice 
ipadBMOU  TMf  ftrillon.  once  ntablishcd,  grew  into  ex- 
c«M :  a  tatte  fbr  the  aits  atKmcd  Itadf  in  the  choice  of 
good  iuhject*,  and  the  moft  celebrated  Grecian  bmasM 
were  »tudiou>ly  copied  in  inorfolc  by  arti^ti  tr.iii^pUi;t(iI 
AoB  Gceeoft  FDCDpey  is  eidd  to  have  been  the  flnt  co- 

Ctpsar  wu  hii  rival  in  thefc  acqutaHkMi  and  in  the 
tenple  which  be  dedicated  to  VeniM  OonaMx,  wen  da. 
imilad  not  only  exquiwte  Greek  etatnaa,  bat  roMaiti  of 
aamoaaiidiiittiliaL  M.  Aatonf  aaMlkfead  tha  Ftaa. 

•  i.iv.  FTxt.  L  xxxiv.  Ci4  BikLmlf.ftIk  Oc 
^iOwmSJiit^  ^'  *dBi  Mf.t..-^  ^^^^ 


torianpalaeawlth  eiataaiviMi  ha  hai  hanamd  mtm 

Cnar.  But  in  the  temple  of  ApoUo,  and  the  nbr.mr  buiH 
by  Au|nutu»  upon  the  Palatine  hill,  the  Tnagnitu-inicc  at 
the  collections  already  named  vox  rctipied,  both  in  poial 
of  nnailMr  and  valna.  flceefal  of  the  atalnat  wen  ana* 
poaadareaMiBvar.  IWtararrof  aMtofflhaai  tofha 
•Mi^  imH  mct.iU  followed  the  fortune  which  famurcti  aiKl 
corrupted  the  Romana  It  waa  impacted  into  fiaae  with 
thei|MlborCafthagakaBderillthridaie8,Ug««ri^ata^ 

.nnd  if  w:i<  ^>nn  imit.iti'*!  \n-  the  cTiirfg  of  cither  p.irtr,  an  J 
the  emjicroni,  and  muiupiictl  by  the  atrjcct  tiattery  ot  their 
degenerate  •ub|eota.f 

the  lart  dayt  of  her  ivpubUr.  and  eartalnly  by  Orwrti 

;irti<t»,  arc  the  '•ta'.ui^  nf  the  Thracian  Vinjcv,  .vn  prj«.>:iin 
at  a  triumph,  done  in  gray  marble.  Theae  were  kipga  <k 
tha  flnattNlt  a  rode  peopte,  arho  wm  diAalad  lijr  It, 

Uciniui  Lucullus,  the  brn'hrr  nf  t}}v  'T:l■.•^  \  r-r-\t  ~cinf  nr. 
Exaapcrated  by  thur  repeated  ptrliUy,  hv  cornmanded 

•  Hiatoire  dc  rEulercment  et  do  Tranaport  d'OEur. 
ragea  rcmarquable*  de  1' Art  du  pays  dea  vainclis  dans  cvmx 

df  vain(|Uer»  :  traduUde  I'AlLtnnand  de  F.  ("  Sirk)pr,  IRBL 
t  Su(  'f>n.  in  Vit.  A(iKU»t>,  i  t  in         C.-ihgiiU' ,  VA. 
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their  hands  to  be  rut  ofl",  a  circumstance  of  cruelty  rcprc. 
Milted  in  the  marble,  which  now  ren^pa  In  (he  museum 
MF  the  caiHtoL  The  ststue  of  Pompejr,*  now  in  til*  ball 
of  the  Spada  palace,  but  originally  standing  In  tt*  cmta 
or  Ijasilica  f>f  Pnmpcy,  in  which  ra->;ir  ai»i  iiibled  the 
■eoate,  and  at  the  base  of  wbkb  lie  fell,  aSbrds  a  tlngtilar 
pntt  flf  s  divlMltaii  fton  Am  kmnro  ciirtmn  of  tha  So* 

m,in'«,  who  prn<Tn!lr  rfprr>«cntp<1  thrtr  living  heroes  in 
armcrur  ;f  tor  the  great  triumvir  i»  «cul|itured  a.«a  deified 
liens  Miwl.  and  of  coloaial  proportions. 

AgilfpA  retained  IMognea  of  Athens  to  finish  the  tts- 
ttiei  whleh  he  pfauretf  In  the  Pantheon  ;  Batrachus  was 
enijiloycd  in  tim  i><  rticncs  of  Oi  tavia;  and  Plinyt  attests 
the  skill  and  Ume  ot  P^rtbodwrus,  PhUtocus,  Uennolaua. 
Ifrfaa,  CHtm,  KleolMia,  Bu^imm,  and  MtMlat,  Ar. 
thimnn,  Aphrodifius,  Trallinus,  and  Sauro*,  al!  CJrixk 
artists,  to  whose  labour*  the  im|)crial  residences  owed 
much  «r  tbdr  iplcndour.  By  these  sculpton,  about  (be 
cICMe  or  ibe  republic,  the  Roman  fkcedmeB  and  tlaffca 
were  Instructed  in  the  dements  of  the  ait. 

Augustus  mcriu^  the  culogium  of  Llvy,  who  honours 
Um  as  the  restorer  of  the  tcmplat  of  tb«  goda.  He  a^ 
mpMail  Ami  every  |wrt  ef  Gicece  the  ttatoet  of  the 
deities  of  th^  most  ;:cnT!ino  workmanship,  with  which  he 
embellished  Home,  whilst  be  encouraged  a  prevailing 
■wde  of  figuring  eminent  persons  of  either  sex  in  statuary, 
M  poitiaita,  wblcb  were  pteoed  la  tbe  pubUe  edifices,^ 
or  retlirlotMty  prewrred  tn  their  own.  It  b  wort)iy  of  re- 
mark, tfi.it  (jf  liiis  cmjrtjror  twn  statues  only  are  allowed 
to  be  real  portraits,  one  in  tbe  Museum  of  tbe  Capitol, 
lieMtoytlwpwwof  aiMptfn  wfttewce  to  tbevletMyat 

AcfiiiTn,  nnd  the  other  wa;  foniicr'y  ia  the  Hondnninl 
collection  at  Rome.  Fa«itelcs  and  Archestiaus  were  tbs 
eiMBKaits  of  the  Augustan  age  of  sculptm  The 
cast  in  silv«r,  Roscius,  tbe  celebrated  actor,  as  an 
lyinft  In  a  cradle,  and  entwined  by  a  serpent,  a 
situation  of  danger  frtmi  wliirh  hr  li  ul  been  rescued  by  his 
nurse.  ||  A  rchesUaus  excelled  in  mnAtntt^  in  pipe^bqr, 
ftfloifhenioit  wteewMd  enCiqaei}  and  la  aaM  by  FHnjr 
never  to  have  began  a  statue  without  havin;^  prcviouviy 
nodellcd  it,  having  attained  to  the  greatest  perfection  in 
tte  (dastic  artf  Varro  mentions  Arcbesibiitt  aa  ba^ng 
eanwl,  out  of  aitagite  bloek,  a  ttamai  wttb  Cupids,  who 
were  fi>rctng  ber  to  diUk.  Aolanlo*  Evander,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  rwtore*!  the  head  ofa  ftatuc  of  Diana, 
by  Scopes,  wltb  Singular  luocesa.**  His  chief  merit  0(m> 
rtitedta  soulpturtHtbaM  rtMcft,n>ode!lIng(h«m  ta  terra, 
cntfn.  .:ti<1  i'r'>')ably  In  making  Bacchic  va«cs  in  marble 
upon  a  »malk>r  *ralc  than  that  introduced  under  Hadrian. 
Honee  alludes  to  the  superior  style  of  EViadtr  In  tbe 
Tbreutict,  or  tewwUcf  in  nwtala,  for  patanih  com  Md 

vases,  ft 

The  comiurf  or  Augiutu.^  towards  the  Gredts  was 
moderate  and  discreet,  and  such  was  that  of  hi*  immediate 
mcewiwe,  till  flie  lelgnef  CaBguia.  By  the  latter  prince, 

Mcmmius  Regulus  was  dcspatrhetl  ^rith  a  commaiul  to 
collect  from  every  city  the  sUtucs  which  had  been  coo- 
Mercd  as  its  peculiar  boost.  With  «>  much  cUGtnem 
obeyed,  tbn  Um  liiHt  flae«  ar«t 


aw  SCULPTUBS. 

for  tbe  ornament  of  temples  and  pabllc  places. 
Um  ps«|ite  pHMd  tlwmselyes  upon  studying 

their  heautip?,  disrrmin^  their  excellencies,  and 
knowing  tbeir  yakue;  and  this  kind  of  science 
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time 


ft  ntm  merit,  but  at  tbe 
tbe  iImb  efaii  aboM  ftiil  to 

We  have  ne^n,  that  Mnrnmias,  after  the  fakinfj 
of  Cqrinthi  in  directing  tbe  persona  who  had 


•  Died,  a*;^  L  L  f  riin.  I.  xxxiv.  c  10. 

t  libk  M^lj^C^  ^  \  Samtaa.  Caba.  c.  xxxiv. 

|C1oer.dsDlvln.LLea&       1  PHa.  L  sxxv.  c. 
eenaLxntL         ft  Ror.8miL La.&v.Pl. 


were  brought  to  Rome,  in  a  prol\uion  by  which  his  palaces 
were  crowded,  and  many  were  distributed  in  bis  numer- 
oiu  villas.  He  Ofdcred  hia  own  statue  to  be  erected  hi 
every  city  of  Oiaece  and  Aria  Minor,  and  endeavoured 
to  force  tbs  JkwsistssrffS  II  Into  tbdr  Msqls  at 
iakm.e 

In  Um  idgtt  of  VcNi,  tbs  Wwbsh  ecbeoi  ef ' 

HTvpears  to  have  attained  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  which 
Mon  afterwards  verged  towards  decline,  till  its  revival 
under  Hadrian.  The  ttatue«  of  ScMca  dying  in  a  batb, 
of  Sleep,  in  black  marble,  the  Centaur  and  Cupid  in  tbe 
Villa  Borghese,  the  Fame«e  Agrippina,  and  erpeciaDy  tbe 
beautiful  heads  of  Domitian  and  Ncrva,  which  upoQ 
undoubted  evidence  may  be  refttred  to  tbe 
tnated  ef,  ais  cicditafeto  iipboA  ef  tbe  pvofldency  i 

by  Roman  artists,  who  seemed  to  have  loanied  froTn  their 
Greek  masters  aU  that  they  were  capable  of  teaching, 
or  the  twobuttt  of  Nero  hi  the  PloMitlns  gallery,  that 
of  him  when  a  dtUd  eKpresaes  the  greatest  inflmtlne 
beauty.  T1i«  enormous  luxury  in  which  Nero  bidulged 
himself  «  x(em!4-<l  tn  airhitcx-tiire  arul  its  most  cottly  *m- 

bcliishmcnu }  but  in  bis  own  taste  in  tbe  arts  be  was  ne 
leai  datmned  ttsB  bi  Ml  SMnia.       etdared  mbm  sT 

the  most  finisho<l  hronrcs  of  Greece  to  be  covered  with 
gilding,  and  even  some  of  roartde  are  known  to  have  I 
so  dtsflgttred  by  bli  proAisenew,  This  ludicroos  i 
to  Increaas  Msiidlh  wiwi  usealled  at  Ben 
century  after  bla  death. 

Thf  temple  of  Peace  erected  at  Rome  by  Vetposian, 
after  tbe  Joint  triumph  of  himself  and  hie  son  Titui^  A. 
Ok  Tti  was  the  meal  nagnlfleentedUleettieR  known,  and 
was  enriched  with  ^fatno?  lonp  c^fcrinrd  .Ttrinii;'  thi  finest 
In  Greece,  which  were  preserved  in  the  library  with 
psIntlBgs  of  c<iual  celebrity,  f  The  palace  and  hatha  of 
Titos  wsis  Ukewiie  repoaltories  of  timilar  works  of  ai^ 
either  aeleeted  tmn  the  Oredan  monuments  already  col. 

l^vtLtl  ,it  nouie,  nr  [■i)ii-!-,tnig  df  thL>  (K-sf  .KfKX-imcns  which 
the  Roman  school  coukl  at  that  time  lupply.  lbs 
TiSWBseii  waedlaeowred  there,  f 

The  rrijrn  of  Trajan  was  dt-^tinpuished  by  the  p^'Uflllsr 
kind  of  *cu!i,ture  applied  to  h.i*»  rcJiefs  and  trophieSi,  Of 
$uch  magnitude  were  the  architectural  (dans  adopted  by 
Tr^iao,  that  men  of  talent  la  every  description  of  art 
were Invfted  to  signaltsethemadves,  under  his  munificeut 
patroraRC,  In  every  region  tif  the  cmpln\  IIh  bririge 
over  tbe  Danube,  Ida  triumphal  arch  at  Ancona,  hit 
Fbnm,  ths  rito  af  whleh  to  iMw  naibsi  anl  by  tbs  Ms. 

torical  column,  raise  hi<  fame,  an  cnrouragrr  of  the 
arts,  &r  beyond  that  of  his  predtxtwirs.  By  no  historian 
or  Inaeriptton  have  tbe  names  been  trannnlned  to  oa  flf 
the  amlptan  who  executed  the  Trajan  column,  but 
ften  lla  rtyle,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  woric  of 
Greci.in  masters. 
Under  the  auspices  of  Hadrian,  the  suGoeaior  of  Tlt^iaa^ 

He  was  himself  an  artist  as  well  as  an  admirer  of  the 
arts.  \  Every  province  hi  Greece  ci^Ofed  his  muni&Maoab 
ef  Apltov  at  AlbsMwbkb  I 


•  Phil.  Judcus;  Josephus  Antiq.  L  xvii.  L 

3.  and  Uc  Bello  Judiiico,  1  i.  3X  and  I.  it  9. 

f  P. in.  I.  xxxvi.  c,  ]."> 
t  Sucton.  vit.  Imp.  Titi,  c.  7.;  Liim;sdfn'» 
p.  183. 

i  Spartiaoi  Vit.  Had.  Hist  Au&  a  flU 
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OP  SCULPTUBB* 


of  statut*^  and  p:iiritiri:;s  of  ihi-  t^rratpst  mas- 
ter* to  ilome,  tbrtiatgnrd  tbem,  il'  they  Umt 


'  Gyrican^  M  lb*  tbofw  of 
bnUi^  weft  tlapmlouf  moaumcnt*  of  imperial  cplcndour. 
Rii  vOU  «t  ilvoll  wu  Atnii«hcd  with  orif;inaU,  or  the 
l!^c^t  Kipies  of  the  mott  Admirable  iUtut-K.  •  Hi*  cor. 
net  Judffooent  in  all  wwkt  of  an  contributed  bor  to  tiw 
dMolate  Mpaitettty  «f  tbto  eoBcetloa  ttan  the  mow 
power  ht'  potcetied  of  expending  immcn»c  (umi  upon  it  + 
Of  hu  fsrourlte  Antinotu,  io  Uiflferent  cluincten,  there 


•r  trmtlae  from  which  the  arti«t«  who  cinbclli<h>^l  hU 
•UBptuous  palaces  can  be  authenticated.  ApollMloru*  ai.d 
DctrUnuf  an  neoided  t/g  i^nttaBl  te  Ut  CMMBite 
architects 

Of  the  two  Anteniaai,  H  Anrelhu  appran  to  haw 
been  tlie  greater  friend  of  the  artt,  which  he  patronised,  in 
Imitation  of  Hadrian.  Hia  equettrian  Matue  in  bcoue 
In  tiM  aiw  eT  tlM  eiVltol  Ihh  been  )o<^  bf  Mvard  to  be 

the  beat  oowexiating  In  the  world.   This  r  m  «  mrr-K 

temarkahle  for  the  chamctcr  and  high  finixtuuK  <  >  hv^dn 
intefided  u  portrait!,  particularly  of  the  ini[iorial  biutii, 
as  of  11  AundiiM*  CoouBodiia  vbeo  y«ui«^  and  or  LuciiM 
Tema. 

From  the  rcifrn  of  Auguitu«  to  the  Ai  toniiic*  iiiclu. 
•ifeif,  a  period  of  aljout  2«)  yean,  the  predominant 

quCBtly  tame  or  ddirati-  with  rrfcrwicc  to  outline  nnd 
flnUhing.  Although  t))c  Itumam  could  no  longrr  imitate 
the  excellence  of  better  arc*,  they  valued  and  preserved 
the  pcoductioM  of  Gireik  aitkla  witb  inoreaaed  v( 
But  the  total  MbaanaenA     mdiitim^  ften  which 


tkiT  alMuM 

corta  and  rhar-.;*^  Is  not  this  prws  ignorarcp, 
aay*  an  lUatoriaa,  iBfiaitdy  preferable  tu  thi- 


ef its  pri-tiiif  (•'(■^viiicc  roulil  Ik-  tr.-sml,  it  nmst  apiunrctif 
in  Lbc  baii«-rt'UcL->  of  a  tiiumphai  arch  crcclctl  at  Itomc  in 
the  reign  of  Scftimut  Scverua.  In  compariaon  with  the 
•tate  of  the  am  under  the  Antonloc^^«  lamentable  in. 
iMorftynaybe  ebaenred— not  that  the  arte  dedlned  lo 
suddenly,  from  a  scarcity  of  those  who  profe*»od  thi  iji, 
for  many  portraits  in  marble^  both  of  this  cmtjcror  and 
M*  fkvenrite  nrinlMer  PlaaHaam*!  aflhid  a  coovinchiff 
prttof  lliat  thuUKh  the  sculptors  were  many,  yet  the  art 
was  in  Ucc'jty.  In  that  reign  a  new  manner  originated, 
which  soon  degenerated  into  absolute  nnafunwi.  It  b 
distinguished  by  deep  Auiowi  in  (hxtt,  the  hair  and  beard 
indicated  by  straight  llnea,  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  deeply 
drilled,  «nd  the  ci.untciiarces  httle  ch«ractctia«^l  The 
fkaqueat  rcvolutionat  and  jirincas  who  cq^ojod  aovereigntjr 
hilt  ftr  a  dar.iMthevwUwIth  bualB.  The  bead  ef 
the  in.iii  in  r»nw  rr  w  .n  easily  substituted  for  that  of  his 
p^edc^o»^ork.  C  allguJa  caused  the  heads  of  the  statues  of 
Jupiter  to  be  Uken  away,  and  supplied  with  his  own 
lewmblanoei  fl  By  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Maximlo. 
all  the  broaxe  statuea  In  the  colonial  cities  were  melted 
down,  and  coined  into  money.  Alexander  Sei-i-nu  ad- 
aiiied  ookaaal  itatueai  and  amoiv  those  be  caused  to 
WM  OM  af  UmH;  eommad  «r  vul^Btod 
Dflkknt  pnoTor  the  ^eferintafton  oT  tito 
«tf 

»  Tlaato  <Uli  VUa  llbutttaia  A  Adriaao  Cenn  da 

Pirro 
411. 


The  several  author*  who  have  mated  of  aeulplaM  aM 
undeddadlntotogdMCsaetpeitod  of  the  extinction  ot 
theaft*  atRooML  Sonae  allow  no  pcooft  of  their  existence 
later  than  the  GonlmK,  and  by  otheii  they  arc  extended 
to  the  r^ga  of  Lidniua  GalUenus^  A.  D.  M.  U  taa 
been  a  raeeleed  eptoioa,  that  the  weite  ef  art  wcee 

dMtroyei!  by  the  fJoths  and  I.Atnbjnls ;  but  thii  dues 
not  rc»t  on  any  veritable  evidence,  a  So  far, 
tma  havtoif  been  industnouji  destroyers,  at  aU 
proeft  aKBoC  wanting  wbcrcin  tiwjr  aedulouslj  i 
the  Bwre  cdebtated  reliqoet  of  antiquity  wluch  teniaioad 
at  Komc.  f  Ihe  civil  < mti  tiin/uj  which  had  t-iicn 
place  before  the  Goths  became  masters  of  Italy,  and  the 
triunph  or  the  Chrtitian  over  the  ftcan  labgliM.  wen 

efficient  caUfp*  of  the  rk"!frirt;on  nf  jtnrijc*.  Tirifus 

i relates}  that  Sabinu*,  the  bruther  ot  \  e»]tjLMaa,  sciaed 
the  statues  of  the  capttol,  and  piled  them  on  eich 
I  as  a  barrier  in  the  galea,  which  were  then  to  i 
i  oppoae  the  Vitellians  who  had  reroltod.  Tbeodoslin  the 
(ireat,  and  his  »utis  Ari  .iJiu>  aiid  ll(»nurius,  de>tn>yad 
every  statue  that  could  be  called  an  idoL  Tboae  which 

.Tjr.npp  the  tint  to  be  br^ikcn  t"  pitrf^  b^■  th.c  r.'i!ri^ 
Iconorlast*,  or  throwii  m  a  niutiUted  stale  ir.to  ri\cr»  aiwl 
pools,  particuLirly  into  the  liber,  and  the  lake*  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome.  St  Gregory,  when  Pope,  at  the  tad 
of  the  sixth  century.  Instituted  a  search  into  privato 
boute^  after  concealed  statues,  and,  where  found,  dcioced 
them  to  inrtant  dcatnictioo.  |  Wc  know  that  an:hl> 
tecture  laedved  mere  detriment  flvn  the  vtotait  centorti 

lietwjfn  the  Hum.in  nobility  nf  the  middle  3.:re*  than  frccn 
,  the  invasion  of  txnrbarians ;  and  there  is  rcasou  to  txlieve^ 
that  theaculpture  wbkbtMaaiMltottatdiypHloafcaf 
thefBDcnd  dcBMiUtioiL 

Having  now  briefly  traced  the  hiflory  of  tculpture  at 
Rome,  a  few  remarks  may  be  made  on  ita 
characteristics,  and  the  ot^ecta  on  which  it  ww| 

employeiL 

'i'he  Roman  sculptors  did  not  endeavour  to  unitatc  Lbe 
naked  figure  to  which  the  Cia<ti  excelled.  The  lana 
respecting  the  chaafe  of  gewM^  and  the  aUMtfan  |M 
by  the  people  to  folding  them  with  elegance,  wcfcHafaly 
fnllow(-d  by  the  arti*t»  of  Home.  All  their  eflbrti  were 
bent  to  acquire  the  utmost  delicacy  and  prrftctMO  in 


mi.  Ml  I 


Aifand  p. 


4  AureL  Victor,  in  vit  HadrianL 
t  In  Vlt.  Hadrtaol,  Hiat  Amt.  pb  OL 


BM.  «nL  L  pi  ftl,  Bnk.  BmaL 


I  Sueton.  in  rahg.  r.^p  >■>.  am!  Dmn  (  hrysost. 
1  LamprtiL  to  Alex.  Scrcr.  Aug.  MliL 


thfrn  mnr.y  o^jvirtun^ties  of  studyirp  the  cfrcrt  wet 
drapery,  adhering  to  the  lunbs,  c*j>i-eially  m  h  tii*!*  sul>. 
]tti%MMl  tbey  were  thus  enabled  to  exhibit  the  grare  and 
elegance  of  the  naked  and  draped  figure,  oonbtoad  undce 
the  same  form.  The  penooid  vanity  of  the  Bewiana,  and 
their  sacred  attactiutent  to  tliemi  im  rs  of  itu  ir  ancestors, 
proved  a  fertile  aouroe  of  cmplojmcot  to  their  numeroua 
artlaU  Fwtndta  an 


•  Gibbon,  vol  vlL ;  Ooasco,  n  4S6. ;  Em.  David,  p. 

39B. ;  Gnevii  'I  hesaur.  ir.  p.  ItnO. 


f  Cas«iodorl  Var.  L  vii.  tormuL  TbcodoricL  ULi  Bka. 
toire  Liter,  de  la  I .  ance,  par  l«  BaoetfelbMI^  Mto.  IL  81^ 

40,  toniL  UL  VI,  ancl  Ul. 

t  Hi»f.  I.  lii.  r  :i 
S  Volater    Atifhrofiol.  L  xxii.    Many  cart  l(»a<l«  iif 
ftagtninst<  oi  m  irlj!.'  statues  were  found  in  a  niudd?  p"Vil 
near  TivoU,  laboriouatj  dansoUsbcd— a  proof  that  the 


thai  inMpurable  from  i^ormnce;  and 
cannot  knowledge,  and  a  taste  MtiTniiblf>  in  it- 
•elf,  be  Attained,  without  the  nuuiaera  »ulieriii|; 
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which 

though  unjuiitly,  refl(>ct5  repnach  ■ 

upon  the  srtH  theniHt-Ivf's  ?' 

This  new  taate  tor  extraordinary  pieceti  H-aa 


bf  aiqrfartlettlarlawi  and  ttwa 

In  which  the  richer  citizens  ipared  no  rapente.  •  The 
vcatibule*  of  their  houm  were  crowded  with  the  »talues 
of  thmr  rt-lativef  or  (ntroiu,  in  maiMe,  bnnae,  or 
celowed  wax,  vhidi  «a  mrtfcnitor  Aitivalt  wmm  ap. 
VwaMad  la  ito  bmH  mmiiuem  tdbm,  and  OfiMBaited 

with  jcvdlLf  HMoriAHS  a-isurt-  us,  that  the  HoTTu'^n) 
were  not  IsM  caiclkil  than  the  Greeks  in  the  icrupuioui 
tacfnmlao  at  the  Vkmm  of  thdr  portralti  to  their 
itatoc*  and  b»istf.  It  U  rrmarked  by  Tacitii',  t  that 
Bnitiw  and  C«Miut,  though  long  dnce  dead,  v.ete  iMll 
prcfent  with  us  in  their  (tatue*  and  liicigraphy.  Poad. 
daniof,  la  Phttanh,  attMta  tliat  tba  twrMiMH  id 
&iitiiib»bo  wtn  Ma  eaatanponnlca,  wert  to  1m  veeof. 

tkiscd  by  tiicir  decided  rf«-niblancc  to  the  »tatue  of  their 
aaocitor.  \    Sepulchral  atatuei,  cr  Uiom  which  were 

the  patrician  familk-i,  wi-rr  hoM  in  the  highest  degree  of 
veneratioD,  II  and  were  Ukenue  of  Uie  mo-t  [K-rfect  worlc- 
maoKhip.  In  the  sepulchres  of  the  Li^t  nirutitJtuHt  were 
placed  not  ooly  ttaa  buita  of  thaw  who  had  tigiialUad 
tbtauehMi,  but  of  thoM  wtth  whom  they  bad  been  moat 

)iitiTii.it>-ly  allied  ciurii.g  life.  That  of  the  Stipjns  i!i>- 
coYcred  ia  tba  Appian  way,  near  the  Porta  Capena, 
ooBtabied,  tefatbcr  with  thdr  own  boMa,  that  of  the  poet 

Fnniui,  with  whom  P.  Scij'io  had  livctl  in  the  stricte't 
fucnd^ip.  1  Virtues  pcrtohillcd,  or  the  tutviary  divi. 
nMes  of  the  dcoeuti^  wtn  ftcqucntly 

Ptnata  and  Imm  wm  ia  nnivciHl  uuee  among  the 
Benanii,  and  wert  reganlad  a*  lk«  tatdary  deitie«,  under 
who»e  immciliate  pruti^iinii  the  person,  the  hoii  t  ,  iViiu;!)  , 
aod  poiaeafiffn^  of  every  individual  were  placed.  These 
AvtaHtaa  were  npratntaA  by  nuO  •latOH,  mMimb  ex. 

frrt'inp  .i  vcrv  few  inchr"!  in  hcipht  ;  cXfj'.ii-itcly  prrjior- 
tioued  ami  wr<>u(;tit,  and  c.-.st  in  gutd,  silver,  and  bri>n7c  ; 
but  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  first  mentioned  wutctiaLs 
hM  flocaaloaed  their  almott  total  (Bilfpearancc.  In 
tbew  'wm  generally  comprehended  the  twelve  greater 
t;i\ aiit  iLj.  1>  ^u^L•!l  (ii-nii,  but  those  most  common  were 
of  Mercury  and  ilerculea.  It  wa«  cuctomaiy  with  the 
RonaBt,  when  traetiUnf,  to  carry  the  Flenatea  with 

thm,  that  tlii'v  mi);ht  not  omit  the  iistsal  sacrifice, should 
aiy  ttttival  liap|»en  during  their  journey.  Wlicn  they 
returned  bone,  tliese  images  f+  were  depodtad  to  the 
iMuAtmtt  ov  waidnba,  which  itood  In  aone  aaent 
afiailment,  tba  deepint  nNMn«  or  Hbrarr.  In  pmen  of 
time  the  Romans  were  not  cojitent  w  ith  a  iin^lc  Lara- 
riun, \\  but  had  another  cootaining  tutue*  of  beroea, 
poeta,  and  anUnent  man,  and  ereo  of  Ibdr  patvoMi  The 
•upentition  attached  to  thene  nnaH  stntnrs  w«  so  great, 
tba  men  of  the  first  rank  and  cciehnty  did  not  neglect 

•  Columel  xiiL  a  Guaaro,  p.  .*t2l. 
t  Folyb.  L  vL  c.  5a ;  Plin.  I.  xxxv.  c.  I. ;  Jur.  Sat  rill 
X  Ann.  L  iv. 
\  Plut  in  Vit  Brut  ;|  Plin.  Fj-i-t.  I  IL 

1  Plin.  I.  vii.  c.  ay.;  T.  I.iv.  ni»t  I.  xwmh  c.  56.; 
Labnoxi  Via  Appia  lUust.  ab  urbe  KomA  ad  Capuan, 

"■^         I.  iii.  V  a 


■f-f  'Ilirv  wrrn  •f\liHi  "  Kini  li.iri'*" — "  (tnnif»t  .  i  ' — 
**  cubi!:iri  - ,"  .iiid  lascritxtl  "  Juvi  domestico' — "  Ajxil- 
looi  d-'M'-viit  1 1,"  .vc-    (  if-  pni  Donio,  I  IS.  114. 

It  i'elron.  .\rb.  ;  Suet,  vit  C'alig-  r.  vii.  ;  llinv,  Eiitvt. 
>.  IM.  c.  7. 

It  Lampridii  in  xi\k  Alex.  Scvcrui  i  JuL  CauitoL  in 


1  Nan,  puto  dubitet,  Vfadd,  ^uiu  nagla  pro  rap.  flMftt* 

man  ere  adhuc  rudem  Corinthlorum  lutellectum,  quam  in 
tantam  ca  inteiiigi }  et  <^io  bac  prudentii  ilia  impruden- 
til dacori pMMhoftwdt wwBlmttor.  lULJMncLi 

cia 

the  uaage  of  them.   We  have  birtincw  to  thellTM  of 

Anttoehu*,  Xenophon,  and  Oeem  * 

Genii  were  of  the  highest  antiquity  in  the  system  of 
Pagan  wonhipk  and,  hi  otdar  to  aooanunodMla  the  idea  of 
tbedlvtaitytodwiudopcrMptkaiof  tbeeonanon  people^ 

offices  and  powers  were  av-i^m^  to  them,  which  cuiatiota 
only  fhm  the  great  First  Cause.  Antiquarica  are  un. 

was  sculptured ,  nnri  h\  what  attribute  he  was  dirtin. 
guiihed  from  the  stiitue^  ut  other  deitica.  A  temple  waa 
erected  to  him  bf  Vopaaian.  The  proitodd  ddtlca 
were  uiually  MptMWilaJ  by  female  figuiM^  may  of 
which,  wlib  tbdr  vraper  attributes,  may  ba  Men  to  thn 
series  of  the  Roman  coins  ftotn  tlic  n  i  ubiic  to  the  cloae 
of  the  empire.  The  Uita  Roma,  several  sUtuea  of  which 
were  preaniyad  to  the  giaat  oollectlona,  waa  a  flfuwef 
un  nthletic  young  flrmale,  habited  nearly  as  Minerva,  and 
h<  Uling  a  victory  in  her  hand,  but  sitting.  Genii  of  either 
sex  hive  ixon  usually  represented  with  wing*.  Cupid 
aod  Hymen  arc  winged,  at  alio  malt  4gum  wbkfa  an 
now  knewB  to  signify  Sleep  and  Death. 

As  the  nrt  of  making  terra-cottas  had  been  brought 
tram  Greece,  together  with  casta  firom  the  finect 
rdleft,  ttao  mageoT  Umu  bacaaea  wary  gaaand  at  1 
and  they  were  most  skilAiIly  executed,  [n  the  mausolea 
or  sepulchres  which  were  near  the  great  roads  without 
the  city,  they  were  inserted  as  friezes,  and 
applied  in  dnmcatlc  architecture  In  interlc 
They  were  fhataned  by  ilrete  of  laad,  tiw  hfllee  <br  whlcli 

are  visible  in  nio»t  of  •  c*  which  ha^e  Ijccn  discovered. 
It  la  supposed  that  the  more  beautifkd  have  been  perfected 
by  ttia  gnvlng  loelf  aflcf  tbvy  bad  baiD  harikDed  to  tb# 

IkiTn. 

The  invention  of  triumphal  arches,  profiisely  decorated 
with  hlitaikal  aeolpture,  belongs  to  the  Ronums  of  tba 
Augustan  age;  and  though  on  the  reverses  of  the  coin* 
of  the  first  emperors,  several  delineations  arc  given  of 
some  long  since  destroyed,  it  is  from  the  arches  of  'ntnii, 
and  hie  luoccaxin,  now  remaining,  tliat  wc  can  form  a  Jmt 
Uaa  of  Oialr  Ibnnar  gnaidaBr.f  Two  of  vary  degant 
proportions  wcrr  credad  to  baWNir  oft  he  emperor  Trajan, 
llie  first  is  at  BcnavaatOk  boilt  on  his  retirni  to  BeaD* 
after  the  German  and  Daciaa  war;  and  the  ether  at 
Ancona,  perhape  after  the  eooond  defbat  of  Drcebtitua. 
On  the  first  mentioned  are  two  order*  of  ba^t-reltefs  in 
the  frieze,  representing  a  rich  candelabrum  with  two 
genii,  having  under  their  knees  victims  prepared  Itar 
Ib  the  grand  eotiiiea  la  ■  ecnlptwred  IHaae^ 

representing  the  march  of  a  friuinph,  by  an  .-ilmost 
innumcraUe  train  of  figures.   At  Hume  are  still  seen  the 

Tba 


to  fit  CleaRMdet  Gwiaoa^ 


•  XMOflk  I 

f  \  if  .ires  Arcus  Au|ru*torum  triumphi*.  ln»ipnas  Bot. 
lorn,  I'll  ; — Arrus  'I'rajano  iltxliratu*  Ucni-vj-ijto  I'orta 
Aurea  dictus,  »culpturis  tt  in-ilr  icnmum  f;ic'lc'  princeps, 
Itdituf,  1T31»,  foL  ;— Noli  dci  1' Arco  1  rajaiio  in  Benevcnto, 

\-r.'\  toi, 

I  huarcs  kur  1' Arc  (Ic  Septimc  iievera.  et  cclul  de  iitua, 

raii%i7i» 


1^0 
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tendt  who  abould  adorn  tlieir  houses  in  town 

and  tfountry  with  most  mai^Ifirpnce,  The  (fOT- 
crnment  of  conquered  oouutries  sof^ied  than 
wHh  BBewlwH  of  Mag  tMa,  AsknfMtMr 
MMHiHri  reiiudn>3d  nneomptod,  tha  govemtn 
were  not  permittMl  to  purchase  any  thintj  from 
the  people  tiiey  were  set  over;  beeaiue,  says 
CktmfwhmAomSkt  la  not  at  lilMrIf  to  mU 
tUnga  at  the  price  they  are  worth,  it  is  not  a 
sale  on  his  side,  but  a  violence  done  to  him : 
Quod  fMtabant  enptumem  ase  turn  emptionemy 

,  -   -  ■  J    -  -  -  -   •  ■  9  T *  J 

am  vtKUUon  wv  aFDuraw  mwhfv  mns  nosm* 

It  b  well  known,  that  these  wonders  of  art,  p«^r- 
formed  by  the  greatest  masters,  were  rery  often 
without  price nor  indeed  hare  they  any  other, 
lhan  what  the  tmafiuaUm,  paarion,  and  to  uae 

Seneca's  expression,  the  phrcn7y  i>f  certahi 
jaopla  aet  apoa  them.'  The  f  oTernora  of  pn»- 


I  Verr.  dc  »ign.  a  10. 

•  Qoi  mdns  «tt  ia  hU  rebus  cupk&tstu,  idem  est  csti. 
■aHiwii  nflellaattaBtailBcmftccreprctio.  nisiUM- 
dini  feoerii.    Verr.  de  iign.  n.  1  \. 

S  Coriothia  pauoonm  Auore  ptttioss.  Dc  km.  e*. 


bsHiTslisft  upon  the  fixst,  refer  to  the  taking  of  Jcnusiesa, 

Antiquaries  have  now  docldod  that  tho»o  now  omanientinjj 
ttii>  arch  oi  Conttaiitine  Ik  long  to  tlie  inutnphi  of  Jrajju, 
and  have  been  trsnsferred  (h>m  the  arch  once  •tsndlng  In 
kis  Fflcum.  But  lhaia  seul|Miin»  ia  nUaf  an  sresUy 
enseted  in  point  of  brteicst  and  cmtoHy  bf  others, 
which  sre  wrought  ipir.iny  ria.rul  the  I  ifly  rulumuii  nf 
tuim  mti  Aatontne  st  liome,  and  which  difplaja  whole 
aftisM  <f  Mittarr  aattqaWaa  The  total  height  of 

Trajan's  column  is  ll">  f;Tt  10  i.ichn,  and  the  rHiof"  nrc 
drawn  round  it  ^  timn.  DcUueotioiu  of  thc«e  have 
eaflfid  the  ablest  utUU,  as  they  contain  the  whole 

bUtory  of  the  Dacian  war.*    It  i»  conjectured  that  the 

*  C'lariotKi  Ili<>toria  utriu«quc  IxUi  Dacici  a  Trajano 
•C.Tsjrc  v:<'Hta  vx  (imulachri^  que  in  (^)lumnik  ejuitdcin 
lioma*  visaiitur  coilocta.  Koiua.\  l.'>~G,  liil. h'abrelti 
•jntajpnadeCDlutnnlTraJani.  IfiyO,  foL  Colons  Trajan* 
toUy&rtadaP.  Santo  Bartoli  e  spisgau  da  G.  P.  BeUori. 


tteM  hoaght  what  wae  highly  eataMMi  f» 
little  or  nothing :  and  theae  were  rery  niiiihf  gg, 

for  moat  of  thcM  aMda  tUr  MBaeltaM  hf  taw 

and  Tiolenee. 

Hfaterygl^wingtMiBwf  ttJgto  the  p«w 

aen  of  Vcrrea,  prator  of  Sleifys  wh*  was  not 

the  only  one  that  acted  in  this  manner.  lie  in- 
deed carried  his  impudence  in  this  point  to  an 
faMOMglrahle  eseea^  which  Qeen»  knew  net  hf 
what  term  to  express :  passion,  phrcnzy,  fully, 
robbery  !*  He  could  find  no  name  strong  enough 
to  oonTey  the  idea  of  it.  Neither  decency,  sense 
of  honooTy  aar  far  of  the  hmw,  cmH  iiIiiIb 

him.  He  rrrkoned  hims>'If  in  Sicily  as  in  a 
conquered  country.  No  statue,  great  or  small, 
of  any  valne  or  reputation,  escaped  hie  rapncieea 
handa.  In  a  word,  Cicero  aAnna»  that  tlMMrt>  • 
ooity  of  Verres  had  mst  Symmw  mort-  ^rtd*, 
than  the  Tictory  «f  Marcelliu  had  coet  it  men.* 


4  V'enio  nunc  sd  istlns,  quemadaMNhua  ipie  sfifwltet, 
■tiadfaimi  iitamkd^tH^aHalRunetinisaiaB;ataGai,la. 
trodnhm  E«o,quoaeiUbiesp<p^eni,naKle.  iMdn.! 

^  S;r  h.itjrt'itc,  plnrL'-!  e-iii/  a  Syr.icu^.Tni*  i->Ii\j«  adt  iiiitu 
deo*,  quam  trlctoria  Marrclli  homiacs,  desidsvaios.  JW, 
a  191. 


Antonine  column  was  erected  by  M.  Aurdius,  wboie 
wsn  with  the  Maiwinannlawttei«a»eli«f  the >eBi>;e 

and  although  the  KrniT,-.!  jilan  it  sitnilarto  thnt  of  'I'r-ijz-r'! 
culumii,  it  u  in  every  retpect  jpeAtly  inferior  ut  dvttga 
and  execution,  and  eaitow  eB|y  te  the  **'f^i<tlim  ft 
miUtsiy  aotlguitieik 

In  the  lenlth  of  RflOUB  wedth  snd  luxury,  Bacchic 
vjm->  <-.i:,i.!(  ],tl)r,i  ULTf  i l,it«:.i.itcl.\  wruuj{ht  both  ia 
marble  and  tiroai^  nunj  nugmticcnt  (pectmen*  of  which 
heveeoaM  down  femodentfaaet.  Those  Ibaad  eao^ 

the  mini  of  Ilarfrinn's  vill.i  at  TlvoD  hare  i,i  v.  r  ln-cn 
excelled.  Sarcuphagi  and  cinerary  urn*,  aUu,  were  oot 
unfrequentJy  cmticlliihcd  in  the  hinhcst  dcgiee  of  cxe. 
cutioQ  and  taste ;  and  the  Greek  ictilptors  were  «Ilr>wtd 
to  introduce  their  own  mythology  and  heroic  IkUes  iato 
lubjecu  contiected  wUh  the  ckeiBctM'  end  mnny  ef  the 

dccca»ed,— 

•  YigDoiii  Disssitatio  d«  oohunnA  imn,  ^'^irnini  fU. 
Benevim^ta. 


OF  PAINTING. 


ARTICLE  1. 
Of  PitdmSaghiifmML 
SECT.  L 

PAnniKci,  like  all  other  arts,  was  very  grum 
•nd  iatporleet  In  tto  beffamfaicB.  Th»  Mkrm 


6  VHkoft  in  his  imiuittes  into  anciant  painting,  attri- 
tales  Ms  invMttan  to  a  period  loaf  altar  that  to  wMcli 

•cut|ituro  wa*  cotnnionly  prnrtised  both  amnnR  fho  Kjjyi*. 
Uans  and  Greelu ;  fur  be  osmtU  that  it  wa*  altogcUier 
imknoini  intfl  after  ttw  telniction  vt  Tirojr,  and  that 
even  liiiranr  portraying,  or  tbc  drawing  of  the  mere 
uutliiie  of  a  figurv,  wu  (irct  pnctijcd  by  Ardlcc*  of 
CDrinth,  or  Tht-lephana  of  Sirydti.  Kiit  tJiU  opinion  i« 
nAitad  bjr  the  tastiaDonlas  of  otiter  writcft,  wlao  ipcali  of 
Um  aaelonC  pncHea  of  the  art  to  fkfpt,  and  br  the 

CllMtoflr  niii:iiini(r>  whirfi  .irv  still  in  (^xi'-tfini-.  In<Ji<«t{, 
m  lo  the  orifio  of  painting  we  may  judfe,  ftom  tiic 

rxfriif,  if  !■<  likHy  in  rvpry  n.itiiiii  to  havp  Vx-t-n  nrarly 
coeval  with  the  ungiii  ol  tiic  nation  ilat-lf,  or  with  that 
period  at  which  the  facultic*  of  obtprvation  and  imitation 
began  their  exerctte.  It  l«  in  rain  to  attribute  its  Invcn* 
tioa  to  (he  ingenuity  of  any  one  peo(ile,  and  to  poHit  out 
tiMf  route  t>y  which  it  spread  among  iicighbounn;^  nith  i- 
It  must  no  doubt  t>ave  advanced  slow  degrees  to  wliat 
w  — y  ahenliiMly  diiwilmH  pahrttogt  bat  the  Issper. 
rcTtiMc  approachw  to  it  arc  app.iront  t?i  the  mrlit-t 
inJancy  of  «ociety,  however  rude  ami  iuiva)(e,  Mhich  the 
COOiae  of  discovery  hai  brought  to  our  linowledPk  8o 
it  exists  in  the  wUds  of  Amecka,  at  this  dij,  or  anong 
the  savage  Istaadcn  of  the  hdle  Oeean,  II,  we  may 
omcliide^  exi«te<i  among  the  infant  iiAtioiiK  <  (  Kiiri.[X' 
ifksn  In  a  similar  state  of  cirilisation.  8avagcs  appear 
IMtftteuIarly  suMSspdhle  to  the  beauty  of  ooIoom,  with 

\ktii<  h  VK*"  fin'1  thiTTi  dcmr.itinp  thoir  per«f'n<,  their  im- 
piemcntfl  of  war  and  ol  tlie  elioM-'i  nuMlelUng  \i\A  fcul^i. 
tartac  tte  rude  eOgief  of  their  winmMBon ;  bedcclting 
thenuelree  with  the  briiiiant  plumage  of  bird*;  and 
wearing  ttio  stained  baric  into  doth  of  rarioiM  dmignn. 

Magic  of  light  and  shade  evidently  demand*  an 
sfcuracy  of  observation  not  to  be  looked  Ibr  in  the  early 
•tages  ofsodetr:  but  to  the  preeea  eflaiihrthio,  one  step 

clears  thi  ".iy  f'r  .i  jiroK-rrsiiive  advance;  and,  unlevt 
tmpOM*^  by  cxl»nvou«  evmits,  mankind  naturally  pmooed 
ftOM  iwi|Mi*iiMaot  to  imprnveaaenl; 
BMidMite  lo*«  oflnititlM  M  tndlBg  to  talMdiie* 


of  a  man  marked  by  the  outliueit  gave  birth  to 
it,  as  w«U  aa  to  aealpture.   The  fintmaoaer  af 

paintliif,  thenfoe,  deriyed  ita  «f(glB  iSpani  a 

shadow,  and  ronnisted  only  In  Rome  strokes, 
which  multiplying  by  dq^reee,  formed  design. 
Colonr  was  afterwards  added.  Then  waa  no 
more  than  one  colour  nt  first  in  mA  dnnght, 
without  !\ny  mixtiitv  ;  whirh  manner  of  paint- 
ing was  called  ^UonocAromatoR,  that  is  to  say,  of 
MM  oobmr.  Tke  art  at  length  improying  eirery 


the  art  of  painting}  its  power  of  being  rendered  sub. 
eirvUntto  eneHMr  cqoelly  stfanulitbit  pilin!l|ie  to  our 

nature,  became  the  mean*  of  a  vrry  j.i m  nl  e\ten«ion 
of  the  practice,  even  in  tlic  earliett  stAgei  of  Mjciety. 
We  allude  to  that  mysterious  prindple  which  lends  us  to 
lollcit  the  gratiflcation  of  an  ideal  prolongation  of  our 
existence,  by  recording  our  deed*  for  the  information  cf 
posterity.  Tl>c  most  natural  means  that  con  occur  to 
otisfy  this  desire,  is  an  attempt  to  tepreacnt  the  appear- 
auee  of  the  flb)ecls  or  events  we  strive  to  rot  oid.  Bidea- 

v(>ur<  to  attain  this  i-ik!  .in  rfitnnicn  to  inirsf  nations  in  a 
state  of  infancy ;  and  where  circumstances  have  led  to  its 
dtensleu  or  vetowuwul^  ft  beeouies  a  sett  of  pidntedi 

Inn^ni:!^  ;  whirh,  in  tfir  iTopTC'iive  ffl>ir1<  to  sirrjilify, 
.111(1  to  save  tune  and  tr»ui>l«  in  the  perfurmanee,  very 

soon  awniBH  tba  chenelcr  of  a  ^ateBeal  wiaewM. 

tation. 

The  practfeeof  painting  among  the  Rgypilans  exiitcd 
(loiilrtlcss  at  a  verv  ri  irintc  jHrKxi.  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter,  however,  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between 
Hut  art  and  writing,  as  pneHsed  by  then ;  ftir  the  Qgyp* 
llan  letter*  arc  nnthm^  el<c  but  di^gxiigocl  t^ymtxilioil 
paintings.  Ko  nation  ever  made*  so  extensive  a  use  of 
this  mediinn  of  record.  By  it  thalr  lews,  tbdr  mjtholo. 
ptral  system,  the  remarkable  events  of  their  hintory, 
tlieir  private  annals,  and  the  entire  scope  of  their  l<.now« 
I'^ige  in  phikikophy  and  the  sciences,  was  convej'ed;  and 
although  it  has  proved  capeble  of  wondeiAd  preietvatiM^ 
It  has  shown  ttsdf  greatly  delelent  to  Ks  chief  end  and 
ohj[«rt  aj  a  record  to  f-jtnn-  n^jcs.  It,  \  vx\  iinprovenient 
operated  its  defeat  So  long  as  it  retained  the  cbarac 
terlslfe  of  a  plctort^  however  rude^  it  WM  sHU  to  a  ccrtata 
<legrce  !nti'ni<,'i!ile ;  but  as  the  refinement.*  of  the  art 
advanccil,  .iiiU  the  isome  object  come  to  t>c  received  as 
expressive  of  Uifl^rent  ideas  as  the  operation  to  dmrbm 
waegnuliially  slnipBfled,  to  iwder  ItMaraiusy  tad  ae 
ftmittarlty  wtth  the  style  made  a  mere  todkntieu  or 
.'ytribol  U'  .-it  ln>,;;!i  tliougtit  sulTicient  for  the  visible 
mark  of  a  certain  meaning  i  it  hsppened  thet,  as  that 

only  a  oonveolional  sign,  like  the  gwluwi  of  a  derf 
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day,  the  mixture  of  only 
dneed;  «f  wUA  we ihall  ipcak  in  ita  place. 

I  do  not  e^aminp  here  the  antiquity  of  paint- 
ing.   The  }'li;y|>ti:tns  boait  tlienuelTea  the  in- 


OF  PAINTING. 

IMan€flt;ivUBll 


and  dumb  pcnoa,  it  became  for  po*t«rity  a»  enigma, 
wMek  «a  nay  foan  at,  but  an  nerer  AiUy  aicer. 
tain.  And  thui  became  buried  in  bopel«M  daitncM 
the  laborious  chronicles  of  their  monumental  plUan,  the 
cngraTed  pictum  which  cotct  the  bodica  of  some  of  thi  ir 
■lattifla,  tiM  vzitincs  of  tbe  auManaaaoua  vauUa  and 
^Ilartet,  In  ibart,  all  Ike  diaiia  ef  •ynbolleal  wrMag 
ptetrrved  with  so  much  carr,  and  to  so  litfU-  purpose. 

Tile  l^yptians  mixed  their  colours  with  sumc  gummy 
itwUnca.  Mud  «|ipUed  ibem  detached  ftoaa  each  other, 
without  any  blending  or  mixture :  they  appear  to  bare, 
used  six  colours,  rii.  white,  black,  blue,  rtd,  yellow,  and 
green.    J'hi  y  first  covcml  I'n     '  li^a-t  entirely  uilh  white, 

which  tkey  tnccd  tbe  destga  io  black,  leaving  oat 
the  Hghtt  erttefrouMleotaar.  Mnir  «f  th*  frial. 

ingi  aic  de^rrib<xl  liy  tr.i\  •  Hi-ri,  who  have  iiofn  them  at 
Thebes,  ami  in  itte  stvuU  iua!  grottos  of  Up|>er  t^fypC 
M.  Dncn  mentions  having  seen  some,  which  he  do- 

colour,  on  an  azutc  ground;  re|>rt'>cnted  in  dlflcrcnt 
atlituda^  and  accompanied  with  a  variety  of  anw,  mu^ 
cal  hwfiiiaimle,  and  piaeat  ef  AmritHia  '  In  anodMr 

ajvirt-mrnt,  every  th-np  wa»  .iprirultural— paintings  of  the 
plough,  and  vahoui  other  implements  of  husbandry  — a  man 
■owing  giaiB  eo  ibe  brink  of  a  canal — fields  of  rice  and 
kamtdng  aaenak  Another  chamber  was  decocatad  wHk 
m  p«en  eMhcd  In  white,  playing  on  a  harp  of  eleven 

i;  sereral  figures  were  rej  rescutixl  witliout  heads, 
with  the  head  cut  ol^  all  of  them  K.thtnpiani, 
!bladt.wbilethe  penont  that  vara  perftann. 

log  the  decapitation,  and  held  the  swnrd,  were  painted 
rod.  In  whatever  attitude  liic  tigure  w  re})re>ei.ttxl,  the 
head  la  aiwajn  in  profile,  and  the  Ivg«  arc  m  the  same 
Um^  the  ene  advanced  a  little  haAm  tlic  other,  and  mA 
Ineeweet  in  proportion,  but  wlllMnt  any  nmnding  ef 
light  and  ihail^  tlwa^|  of  eotann 
Upeetivai 

VnlSgn'SMmtMmtKfKtM,  to 

•im;iHcity  nf  pnifilc :  they  pointed  the  portraits  of  their 
dead  upon  Uk-  Imen  that  envdoped  the  bodies  of  tiic 
numy,  and  seem  to  bare  succeeded  In  producing  a 
wendgM  mwiMMce,  cBnetdartug  the  laperitoian  ef 
thetr  ait,  M  the  llfciaew  If  In  gemral  ywrj  doae  to  the 
expression  and  enuntrnnnrci  of  their  descendants  of  the 
prcMUt  day.  These  pictures  arc  curiotH^  if  being  the 
Bart  aaetant  tpedaiena  at  peitiait  that  Imee  eaaehei 
our  time ;  the  colouring  has  been  the  part  most  attended  to, 
■ud,  considering  tbe  changeable  nature  of  white  lead, 
which  was  the  pigment  in  use  amonc  them  for  the  ground 
ef  their  pleiutei^  it  aigua  an  nnoannen  aridity  of 
wale^  to  find  II  osaliRed  after  80  gieat  a  tapie  ef  tfaie. 

Tl>c  art  of  painting,  in  so  far  n*  the  h  umaii  figure  is 
conecined,  nuat  have  boco  much  checked  in  Fetaia  by 
iIm  peeuKir  epinlena  which  that  people  cntettabied, 
lu  common  with  their  neighbours,  the  Parthians  and 
Arabians.  "Hwy  con«ldered  any  representation  of,  or 
even  alludtnii  tn,  tfic  human  figure  in  a  *tatc  of  nudity. 

In  their  statuary,  tlw  llgurct 
MHittttett  ef  women 

bem  fmb'i'^-dt'n  .  r.ni  thr^e  fipurt^  are  ':o 
Ill  With  drapery,  and  with  a  profusion  of  rigid 
plaltlnp,  as  to  praent  a  very  indeint  and  dunwy  ap. 
pMHMa  IMr  leMgimM  fidth  wai  equally  inimical  to 
Am  art^  hi  dtoaoMtoMMCtot  ooy  vlriMe  repracutatkn 
afUMlMUr.  "-TMLltiplniilili  iif  '   


aa  an  outrage  to  de^mcy.  in  th 
an  dMil  akMfi  ef  nMB,  aa  tiM 

aeematahMV  bem  fnr^iir^dcn  . 


not  they  who  pltead  It  lalMHiour  and  calii 

Fllny,  in  his  long  enameration  of  mcellent  ar- 
Uata  in  ererjr  kind,  and  nf  maaterpieoea  of  art. 


the  chief  object  of  their  adoration,  as  identified  with  '. 
or  .\pollo,  though  not  in  general  under  a  visible 
This  antipafligr  may  probably  i 
of  their  Invaaton  and  ; 

little  efRct ,  in 
piactiMd  in  that  country. 

Of  Che  elale  ef  the  am  anMOff  Ihe  ] 

very  little.  They  were  a  people  of  irreat  enterpn«r,  as  »  e 
have  seen  in  a  former  article,  and  to  early  acquainted  witit 
the  use  of  writing  as  to  have  obtained  the  credit  oftheli^ 
ventioni  ftwawhicbttaipaaniaitahle  they  had  sombi^ 
tienefthaanaeflialtaklaa.  And ai  they  are  repotted  ta 
have  been  a  very  handsome  race,  they  :ire  □>orc  likely  to 
havehadoonectnotienief  heatity  hi  their  imiutione  of  it 

the  temple  of  the  I>ord  ;  and  even  so  I.ifc  at  the  tiin.->  of 
the  Uomans,  the  most  skiitul  artisans  were  Carthaguuaiw, 
a  colony  f^om  Phcoicia;  t>r  their  kaowledie  of  i 
tlen,«id  the  ail«DC  of  the  fade  tfaeyi 
beyond  the  eoailt  ef  the  MedUetiaiiean^ 
artisans  I"  make  a  profitable  trafTic  of  their  ^kill,  m  tbe 
aarioiM  oouDtrice  to  which  they  traded.  In 
jiHinliy,  wa  have  Hht  anthetlty  ef  t 

magniflcencc  of  the  Tyrians,  the  splrndour  ef  their  IruiW. 
logs,  their  painted  chambers,  and  the  nchucss  of  thm 
•culptnred  omamenta.  We  have  afasolulHjr  nothing,  how. 
ever,  to  guide  us  Io  any  Judgmmt  of  I 
in  art,  exn^  unoe  ramalalac  ipaelBM  if  I 

which  fall  littic 

Cteeh  ooiMgai 

ih  il'.  not  make  unto  thyself  any  graven  imafre,"— mmt 
undL-rttood  as  pointing  <mly  to  the  worship  of  inMge* ; 

be  made,  and  that  too  Ibr  the  Mnetnary,  aeaaqr  beeetwfei 
the  passages  referral  to  below.e   But  ai  the  Jew*  eM. 

ployed  l'hcr4ieiau  artist*  in  all  work^  of  enilxll^sLnsniC, 

it  la  not  Uhe^  that  ihey  theeudvoi  mneh 
aMi,ir««( 

the  embroidery  of  which  mv  tn  hsvf  been  a  rt-r-y  xji. 
aeut  mode  of  paintuig,  and  eertainly  the  Arst  prartiMrd 
In  Greeor,  aa  w«  And  mcntioo  <d  it  many  i 
tbelVi^anwar.  The hMaqrofAilMMla, although 


up  bi  fU]le.hidicatei  tiMBBBaflMlMeaf  tafwMry  psc4«*M 

at  a  very  remote  period;  and  Homer  r(i)re»<-nt>  IU->lm 

at  eBbtoiderii^  pietnraa  ef  ail  theButfoftuneiand 


lYojans. 

From  the  fint  dawning  of  the  art  among  the  Greeks,  a 
correct  ■enae  of  the  charm  of  tiropUcity  and 
seems  to  have  cbasteoed  the  eager  flights  of  thctr  | 
and  prevented  their  diverging  into  tlwae  extravagaa 
into  which  talent  la  so  apt  to  rtray,  so  som  as  it  has 
futmt  «Mh  ftdhly  in  the  eiaoutkn  of  an  ait  ae  to  am 
ItisBlBlMrfaaMlyioal  dM  dMtolBi  ef  ftnep.  M 
than  twenty  centuries  luvedapaedsinre  paiiitin>;  attaii 
tbia  state  of  advaooenMat  in  Gieooc;  Alnoa  all 
we  know  Of  it  at  thia  paiod.  with  tha  ffMplte  ef  •  I 
observations  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Qom  and 
others  of  tbe  cisaiici,  is  derived  from  Fbny.  It  t»  cnxy 
to  distii^isl)  what  lie  records  aa  licU,  tum  tbe  cow}«c. 
tural  part  of  the  aoeonal»  aufih  aa  the  hialiryef  Ow  In. 
ventionof : 


fore  In  Greece,  whether  at  Corinth,  Sicyone, 
Athf-ns,  or  hi  the  other  cities,  that  paiiitiiii; 
nuaiiivti  it*  perl'ectiou.    It  ia  biiliev«d  to  be  of 

of  atBtuea,  r«Uevoi»  and  carred 

or 


both  of  them,  but  attain  their  end,  which  U  the 
imitation  of  nature,  by  difTprr-nt  means:  Sculp- 
ture by  moulding  aubstatuv ;  painting  by  laying 

<wiife!is«Kl  that  the  rhisd,  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
of  i^enius,  effects  almost  as  much  as  the  penciL 
But  wHhout  pretending  to  aataMfah  the  prece- 
I  tw*  orto  givt  MB  Um 
tf  hnr  wmdnfiil  ii  it  to 
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tM»llMl  Ibi  mik/rg  tend,  by  the  •trnto 
chisel,  eaa  ■"*^**f  mulite  and  hra»s ;  and  by 
ruimine  over  a  canvna  with  a  pencil  and  colours, 
iiuitate  by  lines,  Ughts,  and  ahadea,  all  thaotfjecU 
ofiMtarv!  IfFhUIwfrrmatlMiiiiH»«f 
mjn  Soneca,  the  god  seems  about  te  dWt  Ue 
thunders  ;  if  he  n-presents  Minerra,  one  would 
ny  that  she  was  going  to  instruct  the  beholden, 
— dibtthe>iililMi«f  widUmwM  miftOmA 
out  of  modesty.*  Charming  delusion,  grateful 
imposture,  which  delude  without  inducing 
error,  aad  deceive  the  senses  uoiy  to  eoiightea 


the  Oreeki  bad  corrupted  thdr  eariT  hiitory.  Aeenfdiag 

til  tliotn,  wc-  not  uiilv  OWL'  ihc  docnvcry  f>t*  thii  art  lo  tlic 

dalUaaco  of  an  smoroua  abqtberd  j  but  evsry  psiticutar 

ventloo  of  snmroncof  their  rarlif^t  artists;  anrf  thli  hi 
■O  very  sytteinaticAl  s  progrcMioii,  that,  wcru  llieru  no 

oHmt  circunuunea  to  ihako  the  protMa^itity  of  iu 
airaer,  this  ooi^defstkxi  alone  would  *ufBcc.  To  Cl«. 
anthef,  <br  Initance,  is  given  the  lint  itcp  beyond  the 
shepherd**  ihadow  pirturt-,  namely,  the  origin  of  linear 
^ortcadnttheouttiaei  which  there  it  Utttopi^ 
wr  having  Imm  the  flnt  attie^it  at  art  to 

any  enunlrjr.  Tn  this  Ti'Irph.inc*  added  hatching',  (ir  t'l' 
knprovemeut  of  repreienliiic  ihade  bjr  froMed  kniss — a 

*1irr«  ;  hut  h.itrhinR  is  obriously  a  reflnement  of  thadiiif: 
In  ttt  sim(i4(>r  Turin.  The  next  itep,  amirdiog  to  the 
ftblsi  of  the  Greeks,  wsi  fllUog  up  the  oodbMb  and 
coiapletii«  the  figure  with  oae  Mlftni  colonr  like  a 
shadow :  to  this  they  gave  the  name  wmmL^mutk, 
aiid  attributed  its  iiivontiiuj  to  CIcophanes  of  rdiiiilh. 
The  next  sdranoe  wsi  the  diitinctioo  of  the  vmct  in  the 
n|ifCMntBlloo  eC  flSBies,  i^vsb  le  Qnett  ef  Qeseef 

then  f  Uowcd  the  Indication  of  the  mturU-s,  dr.ipinr,  and 
ao  sUcmpt  to  vary  tfae  aMitnde  of  hguret,  wbich  till  then 
]HMllM«ieailinattopraaie)  sndtotnmoaiapsrtkularly 
attributed  the  merit  of  departing  (torn  the  prtottaw  itiff- 
ncM,  end  rigid  draperica,  which  cling  to  the  andcnt 
figxirea  of  F^i>t,  by  lubatituting  greater  fulnesa,  and  a 
[Oatuialdiipo^iliooof  lUdi.  It  ia  of  no  Inpoctaaee 


I  NflQ  vidU  PUdisi  Jovem,  tiBcit 


snimtu,  el 
T.  c.  at. 

VereeiakK  admodum  Bllmti,alblliC 

Ladtnt, 


atep  of  ita  ptogieaa :  the  march  of  improvement  ad- 
Oiceoi^  as  it  did  elacwhere,  from  rery  rude 
Ib  ttethnaef  HoaMr,  the  aute  of  the  artt 
\n  ppTicra!  was  probably  not  quite  ao  tu  advanced  aa  the 
ciuhuaiaim  of  tome  of  the  admlren  of  that  poet  leads 
them  to  inAv.  Modi  rellnemeot  ia  painting,  or  know. 
Mgref  pmpaallTe,  either  liaear  or  mial,  is  not  to  be 
loefeeilbret  lUs  early  age;  but  emy  sothority  of  an. 
cient  hl-lory  unites  to  prDvc,  that  thi'  .irt  wns,  to  a  rt  rtain 
extent,  prsctiacd,  and  that  rcprocntaUona  in  baaao-rc- 
Be»ewsiemBchBnMe»eihldHiipllss,et  lMit,a  knew- 

Iivigc  of  deaiftn.  It  1$  a  ititoject  of  confroTeny,  whether 
the  decorations  de«cribcd  by  Hnmer,  as  emboascd  on  the 
ibWda  and  armour  of  hit  Iteniea,  were  aculpturcd,  caat, 
er  painfsd  The  oclchratcd  dcecrffCion  which  he  gives  of 
tfae  abidi  of  Aduiks,  which  bai  alM  toth  lo  much 


dlacuatlon,  moft.  at  all  events,  bo  admitted  ss  an  evideoee 
of  the  t.Tvtc  which  exUteil  at  that  epoch  In  msttcis  of 
an,  as  well  aa  oae  of  the  eariiest  Hatlniisilei  of  Oiaflian 

According  to  Fliny,  the  most  cdcbnted  pointen  of 
Greece  lived  about  seven  or  eight  oeoturiet  B.  C  Uf 
tbe«e,  ample  notices  will  tw  found  in  BUOCeadtogpagML  At 
the  same  time,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  we  have  but  sicu. 
dcr  materials  which  can  lead  ua  to  form  a  correct  judg<< 
ment  of  the  degree,  of  excellence  to  which  they  attained, 
Ihsir  picttiNi^  aUaaigb  oa  sottd  and  dussMe 

wJntsmei,  as  Imh,  boK-vood^  or  flr,  the  cdHnflt  aad 

wallh  (if  buildings,  and  sooictiiTjes  t'VLii  on  mnrbti ,  Iia\  e 
almoat  ail  pcriabsd.  Tbia  cannot  excite  wonder  when  we 

unknown  to  the  aiicleiit«,  and  that  their  rami'hei,  twAire 
dbtillation  was  invented,  were  iiLVVvsarily  impeifect,  atui 
could  not  long  prevent  decay.  If  the  graadef^  works  ef 
KWdia*.  AltholWh  KsHNl  Of  Cirfawal  sue.  arssatintrlod^ 
It  can  randybe  catpeeled  that  the  pictum  of  Kmxis 

would  lie  prLs<'rvod.  Wi-  ran  entertain,  however,  viTy 
little  doubt  that  there  were  some  excelkndes  in  which  the 
Oiedas  petatHs  anIveA  at  a       dagiee  ef  paifeiMM^ 

For  If  wc  coiijildcr  the  ^''^idour  and  beauty  of  the  worls 
of  statuary  which,  in  their  time,  were  placed  in  every 
fnrum  and  temple,  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  painting 
could  have  been  beM  sUaott  in  equal  esteem  with  icu|p> 
ture,  unless  some  of  the  nohlest  capsMHies  ef  the  art 
had  been  devclci.i'l  its  followrrv  Surely,  the  art 
which  aharod  with  aculptufe  tlM  admiratinn  of  the 
AttsniaM  nwt  have  anlvsd  at  a  ve^r  cnmiifliifele  rtato 

of  [jt^rfcrtion.  Slill  thi  re  is  rrajon  to  bt  lii-ve,  tluit  if,  ill 
tome  reapectf,  the  aucknt  painters  attuned  tla*  higher 
excdlcoce,  there  were  other^  In  which  Ihsy  were  for  in. 
ferior  to  the  modenis.  All  the  pictures  enumerated  bf 
Pliny  consist  of  a  single  figure,  or  of  grouiis  of  flgmw 
repreaenting  the  human  form  :  landscape  was  rarely,  if 
everpaialedi  aad  it  may  be  doubtad, if  the  iiot  artlalB 
undarttm^  with  any  degree  of  tmumf»\ 
of] 


•  litis  tuh)ect  ia  treatc<l  at  Israe  in  the  work  of 
l  Abb^  Fraguier,  and  b^  Bl  Boivin,  who  gives  a  drawing 
of  the  shield,  with  ita  multifitfioiis  SMmartt,  dsaigned 
fh)m  the  description.  Vppe  Jikewln  gives  a  dlisertl^ 
tion  on  this  mibject,  whMi  he  eoQiMen to  have  bene 
yitcc  of  (j.iiiitHiR  ;  and  hit  knowledge  of  \ 
certaiuJy  tu  K'vt' Ktest  wught  to  hit  ( 
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SECT.  II. 


0/th»  different  parta  of  Painitng, 
Just  in  Painiinff. 


OF  PAINTING. 

to  his  Judglnf  of  It  wUh  i 


Oftht 


Fainting  is  an  art,  which  by  and  colours 
rcprtatcnUi  upon  a  smooth  and  even  suriace  all 
Tisible  objects.  The  image  it  gWct  of  them, 
irhetberof  many  fixtma  together,  or  onlj  of  ooe, 

is  called  a  itirturi',  in  which  three  thiriir^  wtp  to 
be  considered,  the  Couro&niON,  the  UssicM,aiid 
the  Co  u)  ft  IS,  or  Coloceiko;  wUdi  are  the 
ihnooMBtlol  parts  In  fonniug  a  good  pidnter. 

which  is  the  first  part  of 
painting,  cooststs  of  two  things :  invention  and 
dispodUon. 

hnention  is  the  choic«  or  the  objects,  which  are 
to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  subject  the 
painter  intends  to  treat.  It  is  either  simply 
hirtaricalt  «r  allegoricaL  Historical  Invention 
!•  tho  choice  of  objects,  which  simply  and  of 
themselTes  represent  the  subject.  It  takes  in 
not  only  true  or  fabulous  history,  but  includes 
tko  poitnlla  of  penon^  tiio  reprmntothm  of 
oeVB tries,  and  all  the  productions  uf  art  and 
nature.  Alb-i^oricnl  inventicm  Is  the  chdirc  of 
objects  to  represent  in  u  picture,  ei titer  in  whole 
or  in  part,  somelhing  different  from  what  they 
are  In  reality.  Such,  for  instance,  was  the  pie- 
titre  of  Apelles,  that  represented  Calumny, 
which  Lucian  tuis  described  in  a  passage  I  »hail 
repeat  In  the  sequel.  Such  was  tho  moral  piece 
representing  Hercules  b<'tween  Venus  and  Mi- 
nerva, in  which  these  Pagan  divinities  are  only 
iutroduced,  to  imply  the  attractions  of  pleasure 
opposed  l»  thoss  of  virtno. 

Ditposithn  very  intirh  contributes  to  the  per- 
fection and  value  of  a  piece  of  painting.  For 
how  advantagooos  soever  the  suljeet  may  be, 
the  inTention  howsvsr  ingenioos,  and  the  iml> 
tation  of  the  objects  cboHen  f>y  the  painter  bow- 
ever  just,  if  they  are  nut  well  disposed,  tlie  work 
win  m»t  he  generally  approved.  Economy  and 
good  order  gives  the  whole  its  best  effect,  attracts 
the  attention,  and  engages  the  mind,  by  an  ele- 
gant and  prudent  disposition  of  all  the  figures 
Into  their  natural  places.  And  this  oeonomy 
and  distribution  is  CSllnl  disposition. 

9.  The  Desick,  con?*i<b'rpd  as  a  part  of  paint- 
ing, is  taken  for  the  outlines  of  olgects,  for  the 
miasui'is  and  proportions  of  exterior  fbrms. 
It  regards  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  en- 
pnivers,  and  all  artists  in  genenil,  whos*  works 
require  beauty  and  proportion.  Several  things 
am  considered  in  tho  design :  correctDeos,  good 
taste,  elegance,  character,  diversity,  expression, 
and  perspective.  My  design  is  to  treat  the  prin- 
ciples of  painting  only  so  far  as  they  may  be 
nooesnry  to  the  reader^  undcntanding  what  I 
•Mi  relate  of  the  painting  of  the  ancient*,  and 


Corrrctncxs  Is  a  term  by  wblrh  the  painters 
genenilly  express  thecondition  of  a  design,  when 
exempt  from  faults  in  its  measures.    Ttiis  ooc- 

tions,  and  the  knowledge  of  anatomy. 

Taste  is  an  idea  either  proceeding  from  the 
natural  genius  of  the  painter,  or  formed  in  lum 


of  desijni ;  and  since  the  rfvivnl  of  the  polite 
arts  in  Europe,  that  of  Rome  has  always  be«a 
esteemed  the  best,  because  formed  upon  tlie 
antfqnOi  Tho  ant^no  is  tteritoeOM  Wat  taste 

of  design. 

Elegance  of  design  is  a  manner  of  )>eing  that 
embellishes  without  destroying  the  justness  of 
oljoela.  Thltpart,  which  te  of  great  fmpevtanesb 

will  be  treated  more  at  large  in  (be  se(|ue?. 
Character  is  titat  proper  and  peculiar  mariKy 


of  ol^t,  which  all  ivquire  different 
express  the  spirit  of  their  character. 

DivartUj/  consists  in  giviug  every  person  in 
a  piolnro  Astr  proper  idr  and  attltvdsk  Thm 
skilAil  painter  has  the  penetration  to  discern  tiba 
chumrfer  of  nature,  which  \'ari«'s  in  all  men. 
Hence  the  countenances  and  gesture  of  the  per- 
•onahopalntseoatlnoally  vary.  A  great  pdntcr, 
fbr  Instance,  has  an  infinity  of  different  joys  and 
Horrows,  which  he  knows  how  to  diversify  still 
more  by  the  ages,  humours,  and  characters  ot 
nations  and  penons,  and  a  thousand  other  diHv 
rent  means.  The  most  womnont  siiljsct  bocaaasa 
a  new  one  under  his  pencil. 

The  word  Expreuion  is  generally  confounded 
to  the  langnsgeof  paitttbig  wltbthatof  FsiaioB. 
They  are  however  different.  Kxpn-ssion  Is  a 
general  term,  which  signifies  tlie  representation 
of  an  object  according  to  its  character  in  nature, 
andthouastlwpalntordeslgnato  inal»of  It  in 

c^mfnnnity  to  the  plan  of  his  work.  And 
i'assion,  in  painting,  is  a  certain  gesture  of  Uie 
body  attended  with  lineaments  of  the  fimv 
which  together  denote  emotion  of  the  eouL  So 
that  every  passion  is  an  I'lprwsllin^  hot  not 
every  expression  a  passion. 

JlUnyattfw  is  Che  art  of  npreaenting  tho  «h> 
Jeets  In  »  plan*  aoeording  to  the  differeneo  thsir 
d!vtrtnr*e  flMy  Occasion,  eith'-r  with  respect  to 
figure  or  oolottr.  Perspective  therefore  is  dio- 
tinguishod  Into  two  sorts,  tho  Unsol  and  tho 
aeriaL  The  linoal  perspecHvo  bimIiH  In  the 
just  rontrnrtlfin  or  abridgment  of  lines ;  the 
aerial  in  the  just  decrease  or  gradation  of  colounu 
This  gradnud  Aemue,  in  painting  is  \ 
ment  of  the  Strong  and  faint,  in  lights,  i 
and  tints,  according  to 
distance  or  remoteness, 
blind  seal  ftr  the 
ipcetive  wasahsolnldy  unknown 


the  difTerent  deereen  of 
Air.  i'errault,  out  of  n 
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•pective  In  the  column  of  Tr^an.  The  Abb« 
iiuUer,  In  a  brief  hut  rli  L'unt  iliswrtation  upon 
thm  aatgact,'  provm  in  nuui>  {Mtsiutgcs,  that  per- 

that  it  waa  thk  Industrious  artifice,  which 
taught  them  to  ini|MMe  so  happily  on  the  senses 
in  their  performances,  by  the  modification  of 
Igvfw^ttd  «oldMffi»erwlddi  fha^ 
bow  to  increa<«e  or  diminish  the  b<ildn«B 
and  lustre.  As  to  the  column  of  Trajan,  if  i»«>r- 
qwctive  be  not  exactly  obwriad  in  it,  it  is  nut 


the  gr«it»"rt  ma^ferN  depart  from,  and  even  set 
tbemselves  aJwre^  all  rule^  for  the  more  certain 
attainmait  «f  fhrfr  end.  Mr.  FDat  owns, 
that  the  deft^t  of  gradual  decrease  or  gradatidn 
in  that  pillar  is  to  be  ascribed  s<ilp!y  to  tlif 
workman's  design,  who,  superior  to  the  rules  of 
Ids  wl,  ti»  iMbk  the  rigkt,  purposely  made  Hu 
objects  stronger  and  more  pulpaiiliei 

3.  The  CoLORis  or  Coi.oraiVR,  is  differpnt 
from  colour.  l*he  latter  reudem  the  olyects 
•HMiUe  to  Ihe  flfs.  IV  «olorb  or  eoloarinK  li 
one  of  the  essential  parts  of  painting,  by  which 
th<>  {minter  knows  how  to  imitate  the  colour  of 
ail  natural  objects,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  the 
•fanidt  edoon  apM  Ml  ydbt  lUibftwy 
important  p.-irt.  It  tcarhcs  the  manner  in 
which  colours  are  to  be  uaed,  for  producing 
those  fine  effects  of  the  GUttro-oecaro  {light  amd 
•»«le,;  wliieh  add  boMnM  and  a  Uad  of  nifer 
to  tlie  figures,  aad  diow  tha  nmttUtt  aljaola  in 
their  just  light. 

Pliny  exphifais  it  witli  mffidcnt  octant.  AA 
ter  having  spoke  of  the  Tcry  simple  and  gross 
beginnings  of  paintiog,  he  adds,  that  by  the  help 
uf  time  and  experience,  it  gradually  threw  off 
its deftets:'  tliat  It  diseomad  liflit  and  diada 
with  the  difference  uf  the  colours  which  iu>t  off 
each  other ;  and  that  it  made  use  of  the  chiaro- 
4Mcuro^  the  ahadowing,  as  the  most  exquisite 
degree  and  perfection  of  tlu  edoris.  For  this 
chiaro-osniro  (light  and  shade,  or  duuiowing,) 
is  not  pr«»perly  linht,  hut  the  mtfui  between  the 
lights  and  sluides  in  ttie  composition  of  asulyect. 
And  fhm  tbenee  the  Gredks  called  h  Tovos, 
that  in,  the  tone  of  ]Kiiritlng  :  to  sit^nify,  that  M 
in  muxic,  there  are  a  thousand  different  tones, 
from  the  inaenaiUe  nnkm  of  which  the  harmony 
TCsnlts ;  sa  in  paintifli^  tlm*  isan  almasi  hnper> 
c>'i>tilili"  force  and  gmdrition  of  littht,  which  still 
Yai  \ ,  (irvMirding  to  the  proper  or  lo«aI  coloum  of 
tiic  (litferent  objects  upon  which  they  fttH-  It 


1  Memoirs  of  the  Acad  of  Iiucript  toL  ri  il. 
8  Tandem  le  an  ipts  dutinxit  ct  inrcnit  lunim  atque 
unihrai,  ditfiTfiitU  coiorum  altema  vice  mm*  cxcitante: 
portca  detndeadioctus  sat  SnssDoa,  anus  hie  quim  lu. 

«ht  L  Xttf.  e,  &  * 


lilqr<liiB«Miuttlii«  dktriMon  afllgMs  aad 
shadca,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  it,  by  tha 

delusion  of  this  kitid  of  lua^ic,  that  the  painters 
impose  upon  the  senses,  and  deoeire  the  eyes  of 
■psotatara.  Tkey  empkyy,  with  an  art  nercr  to 
bc'  Kuffiriently  admired,  all  the  various  alloy's  or 
diminutions  of  colour  gradually  t<i  soften  and 
enforce  the  colour  of  objeots.  The  progression 
of  aibada  is  not  msca  anet  in  Bilni%  tiiau  in 
their  paintings. 

It  is  this  insinuating  charm  that  strikes  and 
attracts  all  mankind:  ths  ignorant,  the  eonooi^ 
seurs,  and  even  painters  themadves.  It  soffers 
nolxtdy  to  pass  by  a  painting  that  h:vi  this 
cliaracter  with  indifference  without  being  in  a 
manner  surprised,  and  wtAoat  stopping  to  eigoy 
the  pleasure  of  that  surprise  for  some  tImSb 
True  painting  therefore  is  that  which  in  a  ma^ 
uer  calls  wi  to  it  by  surprising  us :  it  is  only  hjf 
tha  fbnaaf  tha  effwt  it  pradoaas^  ttal  wa  cannot 
kelp  goinf  to  it,  as  if  to  know  something  it  had 
to  say  to  uH.  And  when  we  approach  it,  we 
really  find  that  it  delights  us  by  the  fine  choice 
and  novdtj  of  Um  tidngs  It  pnssnts  to  oar  Ticw ; 
by  the  history  and  fable  It  makes  us  call  to  mind ; 
and  the  ingenious  inventions  and  allegories,  of 
which  we  take  pleasure  either  to  discover  the 
sense^  av  criHelsa  tta  etacntltjr.  It  daas  msfsii 

;w  Ari'itoflc  observes  in  his  Poetics.  MonsterH, 
and  dead  or  dying  men,  which  we  should  be 
afraid  to  look  upon,  or  slionld  ssa  with  horror, 
we  bekold  with  pleasure  imitated  in  1h»  wwfa 
of  the  painters  The  better  the  likeness,  the 
fonder  we  are  to  gaze  upon  them.  One  would 
think,  that  tlM  mnrisr  of  tka  Inasaents  iMU 
leave  the  meat  offensive  ideas  in  the  imaginstisa 
of  those,  who  artunlly  the  furious  soldiers 
butchering  infants  in  the  bosoms  of  their  mothers 
covered  with  duir  Used.  La  Bnu's  pletore, 
in  whidi  wa  sea  that  traglesl  event  represented, 
affects  us  sensibly,  and  wtftens  the  heart,  whilst 
it  leaves  no  painful  idea  in  the  mind.  The 


he  shonld;  and  tbr  i;ri>  f  he  gives  us,  which  is 
but  superficial,  >'anishe8  with  the  painting : 
whereas  had  vm  been  struck  with  the  real 
otjeetB,  wo  dMNdd  not  htm  baaa  capaUa  of 
^vlng  bounds,  either  to  tha  Tiohnoa  ar  dmatiaB 
of  onr  wntiments. 

But  what  ought  absolutely  to  laign  in  paint- 
Inif,  and  oonstitates  ito  aaptama  owirilwicy,  is 
the  True.*  Nothing  is  good,  nothing  pleases  but 
the  True.  All  the  arts,  which  have  imitation 
for  their  object  are  solely  intended  to  iosimet 
and  divwt  manUad  kf  •  Adthftd  vsptaasBtatiaa 
of  nature.  I  shall  insert  h<'re  some  reflections 
upon  this  sulyect,  which  I  hope  will  be  i^eeable 


3  Picttm  {Mtobsil 
Itstt.  l«inM.Lv]Lc:& 


vet- 
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little  tmUae  of  Mr.  de  Kle«,'  up«»n  tlu  True  t» 
jxtiuting ;  and  still  morp,  from  a  letter  of  Mr. 
du  Guetvmezed  io  it,  which 
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was  witito  to  a 


Though  pfttnt«n£  is  only  imitatioD,  and  the 
•1^  in  tiM  pietom  tat  MgMd;  It  ii  Wwm 

oilled  Tmt,  when  it  porftd^  lyiMi tl  tiw 

character  of  tta  model. 

The  true  in  jNunting  is  distinguished  into 
time  Unds:-^  ilmplei  A»  Ideal,  and  the 

compound  or  perfect  True. 

The  Simi.1*',  w^iich  is  called  the  first  True,  is 
a  simple  imitatiou  of  the  expressive  movements 
{or  affeetum$)  ^tnaimn,  and  «r the  ddMH,  aoeh 
as  they  really  are  and  present  themselves 
iinmedialf'ly  to  the  eye,  which  the  painter  has 
chosen  for  liia  model :  so  ■  tliat  the  carnations 
«r  aafcid  parta  «f  »  human  Mjr'anew  to  be 
real  flesh,  and  the  draperies  real  habits,  according 
to  ihcir  diven^ity,  and  each  particular  ottJect 
retains  tlie  true  cliaracter  it  has  in  nature. 

TIm  IM  Tnm  b  tlM  choke  of  various 
perfections,  which  are  never  to  be  found  in  a 
single  model,  but  are  taiien  from  eevcrai,  aad 
generally  from  the  antique.  * 

TIm  tkM,  «r  Cowpoimd  Trw^  whUh  is 
Otaifaanded  or  formed  of  the  nirople  and  ideal 
True,  constitutes  iu  that  union  the  higliest 
excellency  of  the  art,  and  the  perfect  imitation 
of  tfca  JRae  NidMn,  Painters  may  be  said  to 
excel  according  to  the  deprec  in  which  they  are 
masters  of  the  first  and  second  True,  and  the 
lujvpy  facility  they  have  acquini  of  firaiing 
ont  of  Iwili  •  good  ooMporito  or  onapoand 

True. 

Tiiis  union  reoonciiea  two  liungs  wliich  aoein 
oppositco:  jto  imllata  nature,  and  not  oonfiae 
ooa'boelf  to  tiMtlniilatiaa;  to  add  to  Ito  bcMitieB, 
and  yet  correct  it  to  express  it  the  better. 
The  Simple  True,  sullies  the  movemento 
or  pat$iomM)  and  the  Ufa.   The  Ideal 

I  milSk  Ml  wiiiHiUi  J  embellish  it,  aad 

roniler  it  more  strildng ;  but  does  not  depart 
f  rom  the  Simple,  which,  thoqgh  poor  in  certain 
ports,  ieirfab  ki  to  wfeolo. 

If  tlwooooni  7hMd«Hrs  not  suppose  the  first, 
if  itsopprrs^  or^revftits  it  from  makinfj  it-jelf 
■Boro  ewatib**  than  auy  tiling  the  secoud  adds  to 
lt»  Um  aitdiponi  ft««i  aatmo;  Uihowa  itodf 
iMtMd  of  ho-;  it  asBUOMs  her  place  instead  of 
TCpvceenting  her ;  it  deceives  the  expectation  of 
and  oot  his  eyes ;  it  apprizes  him 
,  and  doei  not  know  bow  to  pflopare 

Itlbr 


all  the  real  of  affection  and  life,  but  not  always 
the  dignity,  esactitudei  and  graces  to  h9  found 

second  Tnm^  wkieh  is  always  graadandperfN^ 

it  pleases  only  so  far  it  h  a^ecable  and 
iiniohed,  aad  the  pictuio  loses  every  llifaif  that 

The  use  therefore  of  the  eeoond  True  eomiito 
In  supplying  iu  each  subject  what  it  had  not, 
bat  wliat  it  might  have  bad,  and  what  natim 

wnjtiwg  wiiat  dbe  almost  always  divides.  Tlds 
second  True,  (rtrictly  speaking,  is  almost  as  real 
as  the  first :  for  it  invento  uutiiing,  but  ooUrcts 
niiUorwIij.  It  fltndico  wtatovw  oan  plcMB^ 
instruflit  a>d  oflbot.    NeChiog  in  it  is  the  result 
of  chance,  eren  when  it  seesos  to  be  so.  It 
determines  by  the  design  what  it  aafiers  te 
appeor  tat  OMO;  and  malAm  Mf  wMb  a 
thoMtikd  dlftnat  bcautieo  in  ordarle  be  always 
regular,  nnd  to  avoid  falling  into  repetitions.  It 
is  for  this  reason  tliat  tbe  union  of  the  Stmpk 
and  Ideal  Tn»  ham  oo  onrprising  an  oifcok 
For  that  wdoo  ftnw  a  perfect  Imitation  «f 
whaterer  is  most  animated,  most  affecting,  and 
most  perfect  in  nature.   AU  then  is  probobk^ 
because  aa  li  init:  bat  iH  !•  Mq«Waft  boeoMO 
ail  b  ■urtflli*  and  extraordinary.    AU  malcco 
impres^sion,  !)ecausc  all  has  been  eaUed  in  tbat 
was  capable  of  doing  so ;  bat  nothing  i^paara 
foned  or  affected,  beoHMO  tf»  Mrtoal  has  ba«i 
fhwirnj  in  choosing  the  wonderful  and  the 
jM  rfert.    It  is  this  fine  Probable,  which  oftesi 
appears  more  true  than  truth  itadf :  beeauao  in 
this  union  the  int  TVne  otrtteotho  optctnii, 
avoidoTarioaadefeeti,and*>xhibitK  itstir  w  ithout 
seeming  to  do  so.    This  tlurd  True  (or  union) 
i»  an  end  to  wiiich  none  ever  perfectly  attained. 
It  eon  only  bo  «ld,  that  fhooo  who  havi  enoo 
nearest  to  it,  have  most  exceUed. 

What  I  hjivc  said  hitherto  of  the  eiwential 
parts  of  painting,  will  iaciiitate  the  understand' 
ing  of  what  I  ahdl  toon  add  of  tho  polatan 
themselvM^  Intho  hrbf  account  I  shall  give  of 
them.  The  greatest  masters  atrrw,  that  there 
never  was  a  painter  who  entirely  excelled  iu  ail 
the  parts  of  Uo  art.  Seme  on  bapfj  In 
Invention,  others  in  the  Design :  some  in  the 
Colorif,  others  in  Expression  ;  and  some  pHint 
with  abundance  ol  ^iiice  and  beauty.  No 
ever  poflseaaed  all 
Thfloe  talents,  and  many  others  which  I  omit, 
have  always  been  divided :  the  most  excellent 
painter  bhe^wlio  possesses  the  moat  of  tliem.  To 
knew  thobontof  natwabtha  MMlMpoftaat 
concern,  blen  eome  into  the  world  with  a 
genius  determined  not  only  to  n  certain  art,  but 
to  certain  parts  of  thaX  art,  iu  which  only  they 


a 


OF  PAINTING. 


ia  ikdr  prnfoMlim    Art  adds  much  to  natural 


Ihtjr  «•  wantinf  .*    Evpry  thing  depends  on 
Th4>  Rptitude  a  man  has  received  from 
to  du  certain  things  well  and  witb  eaae» 
t  d»  tat  wjr  in  tkoqgli  they 

take  ^ftt  p^iu,  i«  called  pcnius.  A  paintrr 
often  plpaaea  without'  (^Mcrviog  rulea ;  whilst 
another  iiiplnaTi  though  ka  daaa  obaarra  them, 
haa  not  the  happinaat  to  b« 


■ueoeeda  bert  ia 
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oliject  and 


representing 
Tktt( 

iD«  too  far.    It  hsu  been  very  well  treated  by 
the  author  of  the  critical  reilpctions  iipf»n  poetry 
and  painting,  from  whom  i  have  borrowed 
■My  tUaga  M  tub  pM.  I  MBtaat  myarif 
with  obser»-5n)^,  that  an  a  picture,  which  repre- 
sent* an  action,  shows  us  on^'  the  instant  of  its 
dnnitia^  tha  painter  ewinot  express  many 
affecting eifcaaistanoeB,  wMsh  pwcsds  er  fiolicw 
with  a  genius.'   This  geitiuji  is  tliat  fire '  that  Instant,  and  still  less  miikc  us  seariMs  «f 
wliicli  Mtalta  painlen  above  themseira%  imparts  the  passions  and  disoourse  wiiich  very 
a  kind «r  vat  ta  thdr  figures,  laA  it  ta  lham  «mlt  thdr  ipirit aai fttoa :  wlwnMa] 

la  cdlad  apbit,  Baplm»  or  aalhaaiaam  in  it  inhispowerto  dafeadiathiikimikaiidta 

give  them  their  due  extent. 
Ftr  the  Ttnit,  thoogh  a  painter  does  not  excel     It  only  rsasains  for  me,  before  I  presaad  t» 
fadthepartaafiiissn^itdaoaBatiUlaw.that  Ihi  UUny  af  the  painters,  to  give  a  WbTidaa 
■aat  af  the  worlta  of  the  great  masters  should 
not  be  oonsidorrd  im  perfe<!t  iu  their  kind,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  measure  of  perfection  of  which  human 
WMlaiai  h  riapatir  naaarfaiapfaafafthair 
cxeellsaey  b  the  sudden  impression  tliey  make 
alike  upon  all  npectatorw,  if^nonuit  and  nkilful ; 
with  tius  sole  ditierence,  thai  the  first  only  feel 


StCT.  III. 


why  they  are  pleased.*  In  rogiu-d  to  works  of 
poetry  or  painting,  the  impreasion  they  have 
upon  us,  is  a  judgment  not  to  iw  demised.  Wa 
wmf^^tng&iftnrtA  Ifca  af  aplrtM% 
before  we  r*(flert  whether  the  olyect  exhibits! 
by  the  poet  or  painter  be  eapalile  of  nunring  um, 
or  well  icnitatai.  The  iaiprssrion  haa  toM  na 
Mal^  iafcga  wa  liilnlr  nf  such  an  inquiry.  The 
same  instinct,  which  at  fir^t  sight  would  draw 
a  sigh  from  us,  on  meeting  »  mother  following 
io  the  grave,  haa  a  Bin  eftet,  wImo  tiw 
i  paindaf  ahows  us  a  faitliful  represen- 
tation of  a  likfl  event.  The  public  therefore  is 
capable  of  judging  aright  of  verses  and  painting; 
haoanas^  w  Clean  uIwim,  aB  aaan,  by  the 
ame  iai|riianted  in  them  by  nature,  know,  with- 
out the  help  of  mica,  whether  tha  jiadaatiaaa 
of  art  be  well  or  ill  exacated.* 

ThoFsaiarwiBaat  ba  aai pilaad  ttat  I  ataka 
a  parallel  here  between  painting  and  poetry. 
All  the  world  knows  the  naying  of  Simonidfw, 
^  pictmn  is  a  tiUtU  poem^  and  a.  poem  a  tptMkmy 

I  da  Ml  «Maiaab  wUeh  af  tha  two 


Befota  tha  aseret  of  painting  ia  oil 
dlaoafwei^  all  tha  painters  worked  aitliar  in 
freseeor  water  colours. 


S  Ut  vera  dictum  est  csputesie  litis,  dooere  quod  Adas: 
ksMasqntsiaeefteeswi  iieqDStslttaiartstfsdlpolBst. 

««*irti;,  L  x\.  c.  3. 

3  In  quibutUam  virtutct  non  habcnt  gratiam,  in  quu 
bOMba  Tltla  ipss  delectsnt  Mi. 

4  Doeti  rstionem  artk  loteiltaat,  tsdtocU  Tohqtstam 
QaiiKtiL  I.  ix.  c  4 

5  lilud  ncquti  admirctnr  quooaix)  modo  hicc  vulgiu 
tapcrltonuB  ontet,  ems  In  cssal  feasn^  turn  in  hoc  ip- 
ss^Miaa  miaftisi  ert^is  la<  leiMMIIsfUe  ashma.  On. 

ri«  enitr  t.ic ito  quixlsrn  ferisu,  sine  uUa  arte  aut  ratlooe, 
qiw  tint  io  artOnu  ac  rationibua  recta  ac  pnvadiuildieaDt 
ObLUi*sM:a.ilh 


•  or  tfwvsrisM  Mte  er  psirtk«.emls<h«  of  eH, 

frwco,  water  colours  txith  bodjr  »ntl  tran;pan>nl,  mosaic, 
eoaotcJ,  filajc,  porcelain,  tapottry,  and  what  the  French 
call  pestel  sad  csMysnz,  there  t*  but  the  lint  whi«ft  Is 
pseuliarto  snodera  practice;  although  even  with  regard 
to  it,  there  is  reaian  to  nupect  thst  tl>c  vamUh  used  bv 
AiK'lles  and  hif  nicce«ort  was  not  very  diflereot  (hxa  oil 
UatU  the  ssNnlh  osatary  baftm  the  Chvistisa 

oprration  ot  dotigninf;  with  only  one  colour,  to  which  the 
colour  of  the  ground  fonosd  a  nliaC  This  was  csUod  by 

French,  Some  of  the  Egyptian  hiemglj-phici  are  exe. 
cutcd  In  thii  manner ;  tbe  J^Irutcan  vucs  ai»o  iuroi«h 
abundant  example*  of  It,  esaMlBg  of  a  simple  cotoursd 
baekgnaod  oC  UsGkoreanMapsawhieb  tbe  flgans 
SBS  danm  la  soMMMI  ivldi  tfw  (sound  eoloor.  vi^bsb  0w 

ancieotS  began  to   inlnxluco  muru  culuurs  intu  tluir 

«oriu,it«ss  looked  upooss  depading  the  art,  and  was 
esoflnsl  St  IsM to thsosseT  every fbw.iawhkhesss 

i!  WSJ!  called  p<ilTchrom3tir  Wc  finrl  Pliny  and  Ciccro 
Utiienting  tbe  corruption  of  tatt«  in  their  day,  bj  tbe 
tntroductton  oT  s  fsady  Mds  ST  pSbiting,  oboondii^  la 
vaiisiyercoloun,  sHMllMafneaaBdfwilrflr  tsMi 

Sr  Hampbry  Davy,  la  a  vahiafale  ssaaolr  open  tfw 
colours  used  to  t'lC  i  aintingi  of  tbe  ancients,  published 
ia  the  Fhilosophiad  I'Taasactiooa^  «  ooosidets  ths  Grssk 
end  Raauun  psMM  to  bstebssn  pesssssed  of  rissost  al 

the  Cfjlnuri  ui«l  by  the  great  artists  of  the  Italian  school 
at  the  period  of  ths  revival  of  aru  ij>  Italy,  with  the  addu 
tlon  oT  two,  aot  kaosm  to  the  lattw^aaaMlrstbe  EgTPtuB 
or  Vettorian  aiure,  and  tiie  Tyrian  or  marine  purple.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  Sir  Humphry,  that  the  ancient  painters, 
like  tbe  best  masters  of  tbe  Roman  and  Venetian  k  hix^li, 
wm  spaiiof  bi  tlie  use  of  tbe  more  toiid  ookHus,  aod 

I 
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Prtieo  i»  >  kfaidtff  pilnHwg  upon  frmk  plaster 
wMb  eaiMn  nbced  wMi  water.'   This  work 

WBH  done  either  tipoii  wall^  or  arched  roofs. 
The  painting  in  fraeo^  incorp<H«tlDg  with  the 
plaaler,  decayed  and  Muldercd  only  wlA  it. 
The  walls  of  the  temple  of  the  DloacurP  at 
Athen<«  had  been  painted  in  fresco  by  Pnlyi^oiotuH 
and  Diognetus,  during  the  Felopenineaian  war. 


been  wrll  prtaerwA  to  his  time^  tiiat  ia»  afanost 

nix  hundrwl  years  after  Polypnotim.  The  pood 
painters,  however,  according  to  I'liny,  seldom 
painted  in  freaeo.  Thay  did  not  tklnlc  it  proper 
tocMlfine  their  works  to  prHlto  hoiMMk  nor  to 
leave  their  irretrievable  masterpieces  at  the 
mercy  of  tlie  flames.  I'hey  lixed  upon  portabte 
ptMB%  wUd^  in  cBM«f  Mddeot,  iiii|{fctbe«iffcd 
tnm,  ihe  fire,  by  bein^  carried  from  place  to 
ytlnre.  All  the  monuments  of  those  great 
paiiiteni,  in  a  manner  kept  guard  iu  palaces, 
tanflaa,  aadcidearln  acdar  to  ba  nady  to 
them  upon  the  first  alarm  ;  and  a  s;mt  prtiiitcr, 
t4t  npeak  properly,  was  a  common  and  public 
treaxure,  to  wUch  ail  tha  world  iuul  a  right. ' 
MK6y  In  Mto*  «Dbw«  bs  Uad 


white,  in  thdr  best  worka:  but  gold  was 
■otnetiioes  iotroduoed,  as  in  the  early  Italian  tchool. 
The  roloun  cfiumcnted  by  Fliny  as  in  use  among  thu 
aodents  ammint  to  nine:  Ut ,  Sinopis  pontiro,  a  sort  of 
ochivj  8d,  ranetoBioo,  a  vbtte  ooionr,  fiwad  on  the 
riaiess  af  tgmi  ^  Ptopuriswia,  a  dsap  led;  4(h, 

Inditnis  color,  a  fine  blue;  Mh,  Armrnitim  ;  fith,  Cin- 
uabor  i  7th,  Minium ;  8th,  AuriiiignK-ntum.a  ttue  grt-m ; 

i—satMB.  This  Usttboiri  that  the  saoisats 
'  not  ignorant  of  our  principal  coloun,  and  might  by 
eomlMnatioa  have  produced  alrooat  every  tint— 

I  Of  the  ancient  stucco  or  fresco  paintings,  we  have 
utta  laissirsd  in  tbt  relics  of  Haoilsnatm,  m 


(;n'.it  er.«o  of  thr  flowinfr  o\itlinc,  which,  thuitgU  dw-ply 
marked,  (KiuctKni  all  the  Rpirit  of  a  masterly  sketch. 
Heosr  fljie  examples  arc  also  preserved  at  Pompeii,  licftidcs 
what  were  discovered  in  the  aacieot  batbs  of  KonSk  Ha 
plaater  was  prepared  with  great  aae,  (br  which  vsilous 
arlirlo:)  wore  j-rlirt'i),  and  Uid  on  in  dilfirLiiI  ir  jt?  :  vol- 
uuiic  ashes,  or  tcna  ponulans,  was  the  first,  and  uport 
«Ms  aeoat  areakarBoas  aatlv,  flady  prepaiad,  Mlawcd 
Th«»  {iLujtcr  wai  gmrTHlIy  rillowr,!  tn  dry  before  the 
paint  was  appik<d,  usually  consisting  of  liUck,  rod,  or 
wirtla^  iriMryHaaeynas  laqolrsd,  to  sena  as  a  gnmad 
colour.  The  colours  were  mixed  with  a  very  strong  glue. 
The  arabesqiie  paintings  seem  to  have  been  the  favourite 
subject  of  the  sadstlt  flrescos,  leprcsenting  capricious 
of  afCfy  variety,  and  gsoemUy  displaying 
id  taile,  as  wsB  as  ftrtiUty  of 
irivTTiti.rii.  n.iiihael  was  mm-h  ra|.tivati>d  by  the  merit  of 
these  aoacnt  performaocus,  and  not  only  revived  tlui 

as  his  immortal  wHfci  hi  lha  lodpaar'aia  VatisMi 

te«Ury.-.£A 

V  '  — '  r  "~*  *rr~~**'**~ 


OF  PAINTINOs 

with  oaitmn,  dUiilad  ady  wNh 
or  gum. 

The  Invention  of  pnintinr}  in  oil  was  not 
known  to  tlie  ancioita.  1 1  waa  a  tlemiah  pniol- 
er,  n^nad  JTalin  Van  Eydc,  hut 
by  tiw  iwma  of  John  of  Bru(re5,  who  ( 
this  secret,  and  uwd  it  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
This  invention,  which  had  been  so  long  un> 
known,  aaiMiali  homtnmt  only  in  grinding  fhit 
colours  witk  4dl  of  walnitta  or  linseed.  It  haa 
bePM  nf  great  service  to  painting,  because  all  tlic 
colours  mingling  better  together,  malie  the  eoi- 


plctorquc  re- 


able ;  and  give  a  smoothniw  and  mellowness  to 
thr>  whn|p  work,  which  it  could  not  have  in  the 
other  methods.  Paintings  in  oil  are  done  vpoa 
wtSSa,  iraod,  eanviB,  atona%  and  all  aarto  «f 
metals.  It  is  said  that  the  ancient  painters 
painted  only  upon  tahl*-^  of  w<M»d,  whitened 
with  chalk,  from  whence  came  the  word  tabmia^ 
ft  pieton;  and  tiMt  afan  Ifca  af  tmnm 
amont^st  the  nii)dpms  is  of  no  great  standing.* 

Iliny,  after  having  made  a  long  enumeraUon 
of  all  tlie  colours  used  in  punting  in  his  ttaaa^ 
tdd%  «(Upaii  tha  aighl  af  ao  gfanl  n  wlalyaf 

colours,  T  cannot  forhcar  admlrinjj  thf  wi^-dura 
and  economy  of  the  ancients.  For  with  only 
the  four  simple  and  primitive  ooloors,  tl»e  paint> 
era  of  antf^nl^  e«eented  thair  Iwrnwlftl  w  aril  a, 
which  are  to  this  day  our  admintinn  the 
trAtfe  of  Meloay  the  jftUow  of  Atliens,  the  red  <^ 
Sinope,  aad  tta  eowmaa  UnL*  llMae  are  aJI 
they  used,  and  yet  h  waa  wllfc  these  four  rolasma 
well  rTviTi:n."  'l,  that  an  .\p»-ll»*>,  nnd  a  Mrlunlhita, 
the  greatest  paiuters  that  ever  lived,  produced 
thaae  wuudaiftJ  pieeea,  of  wfaSdi  only  ana  waa 
of  atidt  valm^  tlwl  tha  whalu  wealth  of  a  great 
city  were  scarce  sufficient  to  purchase  it."  It  b 
probal)le  that  their  worlts  would  Itave  Iwen  aiiji 
vara  perftet.  If  to  tham  Anr  colanra  twa  aMva 
had  been  added,  which  are  the  most  general  wd 
tfie  most  amialile  in  nature;  the  Wuf  wT.kli 
represents  the  heavens,  and  the  grttn  whirh  m 
agfetftbly  dallMa  aad  adania  tha  whala  aarHu* 

Hie  andenta  had  a  manner  of  painting  much 
in  even  in  Illny's  time,  whirh  ihfv  r:j)|,.,f 
(Jtiustick,''  It  was  a  kind  of  painting  in  s»-isx, 
in  wUehthapaneLhadUtHearnopart.*  Tha 


4.  Nero  princeps  Jussirct  ooiosseuai  se  pingi  ISO  | 
inlinteo,iDOOgnltnmad  hocttaipai.  MsiLnsv.  e.1 
S  Quatuor  rolorihut  mlit  immort.-illa  IIU  opera  fecer* 
— —  ApcUes,  Mehuithiuj.'-^larissimi  pictans,  cuaa  ta- 
Iwha aaimn sli^idn nwiilpw— vBhant epfci  MiL 
r.ctL 

0  6ec  a  preceding  Note.— £A  . 
This  void  It  derived  ftem  t"'' ' .  Thlrti  dgalfl^  ii 
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OF  PAIIITING. 

mi  fn  •ptJyluf  Ikan  vfon  wood  or 

iyory  by  the  menna  of  fire.* 

MiNiATCBK  i.s  a  kiod  of  painting  done  with 
■imple  and  very  fine  coloura,  mixed  with  water 
aoigwn  wIthMitdL   It  la  dktlBgiibhcd  ft«m 

other  puintinj^s  by  \tn  bfiiip  morp  di-litaf*',  re^ 
^uiriDg  a  nearer  viewj  not  b«iiig  euiuly  per* 
fwmwd  except  la  Bide  eanpaas,  and  only  upon 
«dlum,  or  tableli  of  iTorf. 

Pnintinr/x  upon  phtfn  are  doni*  in  thff  same 
manner  an  upon  ja«per  and  tit  her  tine  stones  : 
tet  Hie  best  ineiuMr  of  executing  it  is  by  paint- 
iru;  tmder  the  glass,  that  tke  celeure  may  be  mob 
through  it.   The  art  of  incorporating  the  colours 
with  the  glass  was  known  in  former  days,  as 
mttf  be  seen  at  La  Salnte  Ch^>elle,  (our 
Lincolns-Inn  chapd^  J  and  in  abondanee  ef  etttnr 
churches.    This  secret  is  said  to  be  Imt. 

JSnamcl  painting.  Enamel  is  a  kind  of  glass 
eolmmd.  IteprinelpelaelietaiieelitteMidlaad 
In  equal  quantities,  calcined  in  the  fire ;  to  which 
are  added  separately  hucIi  metallic  colours  as  it 
is  to  have.  The  painting  and  work  performed 
With  vfaMnl  celmnra  bf  the  beat  ef  the  le 

called  also  EnameUinij.  Chiii<a,  Delft,  and  pots 
varnished  or  glazed  with  earth,  are  so  many 
Afieent  Undeof  AmmsL  The  use  of  Etuun. 
tKag  «fm  eeith  ie  very  aadeiitp  ee  veeaeb 

enamelled  with  various  fipurps  were  made  in  the 
tiuM  and  dtnninions  of  Porseona  king  of  the 


1.^9 

with  colours  and  figures 
cemented  together  eipea  •  betten  ef  pbeler  ef 

Paris."  At  first  com  part  inpitt<i  wen*  in.ade  of  it 
to  adorn  ceilings  and  Hooia.     The  painters 


II  Or  stuooo^a  oonqMsUka  oC  Uaie  and  whllt 


9  Our  inflomatioo  of  the  encaustic  mode  of  painting 
pnt^U9i  bjr  the  ancients  ii  very  limited,  aa  no  •pecirocna 
of  tfiit  kltid  h.ivp  leachcd  our  day,  and  ancient  writers 
have  1^  no  paiticular  scooiint  Rgudii^  it  AceoidinK 
to  Pte7»lt  isoidil  «|tpav  thMtbecetotat  adsed  wMi  wax 
were  made  up  into  crayonf,  and  inrlti  r!  a«  used  rm  the 
picture,  upnn  which  the  iubject  wa-s  previously  trsrtil 
with  a  metal  point;  when  the  pirturc  was  flnithed,  n 
waxen  vouith  was  spread  ovar  all,  la  a  melted  state.  Hy 

*i*as  the  crionn  eMalned  great  brilliancy,  and  the 
work  became  protected  from  the  Injuries  of  the  weather. 
The  kurfare,  after  it  was  nilBclsntljr  dry,  was  well  poUsbcd. 
Vwiou*  attempts  bate  basn  nade  In'modcni'tlaies  to 
levife  this  art,  but  sa  yet  without  perfect  success.  Indeed, 
the  toitrodoctioa  of  the  more  perfect  system  of  oil-pointing 
n-^^-.u-,  to  supersede  altogether  the  oeeasion  Ibr  Its  rcdis- 
oovery,  exoept  to  ftstuy  antiquarian  cariosity.  The 
eudsnts  nade  use  of  cneaoatic  i<ainting  in  ornamenting 
Ihpir  nhifn  —F.i. 

10  This  «{H«ies  of  paintiQg,  like  other  brandies  of  the 
HBO  art^seeais  to  have  atlgiBaMd  In  the  east,  to  base 
bate  perftctad  in  Greece,  and  thence  transferred  to 
Rtrnie  It  became  so  prevalent  in  both  of  these  latter 
nmntriii.,  a*  a  favourite  mode  of  ornamenting  their 
buildings,  that  reBnains  of  it  are  dteomed  whet  cm  any 
vertices  of  andaBt  towns  appear.  Hie  nana  MaainMn 
wa*  only  applied  to  it  about  the  fourteenth  t-cntury.  The 
words  paatmetua  LitMotira/a,  tectUia,  teeta,  or  UmeUOf 
were  osed  to  deoole  mwihe  ymmU  la  nnilrtinid  hi 
tfaeeedtMa  Utaeae 


•  ]la0ii|hkliiikxv.a^li 


tincfly  by  lUkostrata  parvulis  cruitu  at:  ttucllk  Jvncttm  i» 
faruM  coior.s.  Athi-na-us  •  speaks  of  the  licb  pavsnwDts 
in  the  palace  of  Demetrius  Phalerius;  and  Hlem,  Mnf 
Sjiacuse,  is  said,  by  the  sarot-  nithor,  to  have  had  an 
axtiBiadhiary  ihip  constructed,  in  wliich  the  teMclatcd 
pavements  of  the  cabins  rcprcnentcd  the  whole  flMs  «f 
the  Iliad.  tiuetOBhis  aoaatiaiifS  that  Julius  C«ar  bad 
•neh  paveBHBts  cenlsd  every  wbcn  akmg  with  him,  to 
cxrlndc  till-  (i.imps  r,f  the  r.nnlicrn  climate*  which  he 
visited.  There  were  several  kioda  of  nuMsic  j  me  when 
tbemorwbofmariile  und  ewe  pn«ty  laiga^  iHdeb  vai 
rallari  MrtliL  i  and  one  where  the  cube*  were  very  small, 
wUcbwasodledfasaefiii/ri/pavanent.  ThcartoTcolourlBc 
glass  practi»(xl  in  the  age  of  Aegaitet  greatly  proatotad 
the  UM!  of  mosaici  i»  became  w  comBMn  that  we  And 
Seoaea  t  eonplabdng  of  the  haory  of  his  eontemporaric*. 
In  seeming  unwillhiR  to  tro.ifl,  unlc-s  ujwn  precious 
stones:  "  Eo  deliciarum  perveoimus,  ut  nisi  genuaas 
caloire  nolimus."  Mosaic  p*'"1''if  bcflsn  to 
•bout  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and  U  supposed  to 
have  bean  ataiert  tetany  lost,  until  Andrea  Tafli  learned 
itftona  Cmk  -atW-X,  Ap.jllniiius,  who  wa«  employed  en 
the  church  of  Sc  Mark  at  Venioe^  h»  the  thiifaseth 
rc  ntury.  TUs  Is  to  ba  vtewad  as  tbe  aooiee  the 
modern  mosaic,  which  has  attained  a  I 
ftctioo  than  that  of  the  ancient^. 

One  of  the  finest  aaden 
■nppoMd  to  have  been  constructed  anterior  to  the  rrign 
oC  DoBitian,  was  discovered  at  a  village  near  Seville  in 
Sii.iin,  tt)wardji  tfie  close  of  the  last  century,  at  the  depth 
of  thrcefeetandahatf  fkomthatudhM^ftomadescripL. 
tka  of  which  the  nature  ofothen  may  be  comprehended. 
It  extrnds  above  40  fott  in  length,  by  nearly  30  ia 
breadth,  and  conuina  a  representation  of  tbe  cimis 
Rames  hi  a  paiBlMagTaiB  tai  the  eeotra,  tbne  aldn  af 
which  are  surrounded  by  circular  eoinpartmcnf.«,  con- 
Uining  portraits  of  the  Muses,  interspersed  with  the 
figures  of  animals,  and  some  imaginary  suhfecls.   In  tha 
laoe  cooisa  aia  aaan  a  chariot  ovattamad.  the  charioteer 
thrown  oat  of  his  •aat.borseBMB  dtaaountcd,  fraj  tioua 
rtecdii,  .ind  broken  hanicM.    The  chariotcir,  h.ivii)g 
injured  by  hi*  fall,  is  supported  hr  two  men  belonging  to 
a  dlflbrnt  ftetfaa  or  part^  as  may  be  aaeaitabwd  by 
their  costume,  which,  in  nil  the  fifrimi:,  is  well  represented 
The  horses  are  of  a  deep  brown  colour ;  they  have  a  cut  • 
uil,  like  our  aiodcni  fMiion,  and  are  appawuUy  IhB  af 
iphrU.  Various  penona  Intcrerted  to  the  games  appear 
tot  other  portions  of  the  course  and  beyond  it ;  but  {lart 
nf  (hi-  'tt  Jirili-  ii.ivcment  has  IxM-n  destroyed  by  the  waste 
of  time,  and  the  iiiiiuy  of  the  workaien  by  whom  it  waa 
dlHoeand.    A  dauHa  raw  ef  dicidsr  eonpartBMMa 
bound  tbe  sides  of  the  course,  t,imv  (if  w  hich  arc  v.-ry 
entire.    Each  i*  about  three  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
ornamented  by  a  broad  circular  border  as  a  frame, 
whole  plan  ia  telsbed  bf  an  OBlarte  border,  highly  I 
bdlshed.  Nine  of  these  eonpartments  ars  occupied  by 
busts  of  the  nine  Muici>,  arranged  after  the  manner 
prescribed  by  Uenod,  and  in  the  order  of  the  hooks  of 
*"—  ^aotbala 


f  ^btnvt 


a  ayeb»flran 

e  UhsML  leoteedlib.  v.  \  iL 
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afterward*  undertoftk  to  cover  walls  with  It, 
and  t«  mite  wlaw  fl««um>  wUh  wMA  Aif 
•donwd  their  temples  and  many  other  edifices. 
They  ujted  glass  and  enamel  in  the<»  worka, 
which  they  cut  into  an  infinity  of  little  pieces 
«r  dUtemtibM  and  eoloon:  Hims  hmlng  an 
adlttlllble  Itutre  and  polish,  hud  nil  the  rlT<^  t  nt 
distance  that  could  be  desired,  and  endured  the 
iuclemendea  of  the  weather  as  wdl  aa  marble. 
lUa  WMit  ted  «IM  «dvMM«B  !■  Hkb  f»htt  of 
every  kind  of  painting,  which  time  cffares  and 
.consumes;  whereax  it  embellishes  the  mwHuc, 
which  subsists  so  long,  that  ita  dantiaa  may 


eral  fragments  of  the  antlqM  mosaic  to  be  ncrn 
at  Rome,  and  In  several  ether  parts  of  Italy. 
We  should  form  an  ill  judt'meat  of  Um  pendl 
•f  tka  andants,  if  we  were  to  found  it  upon 
these  worses.  It  is  imfH«sib!e  to  imitate,  with 
the  stones  and  biu  of  glass  used  in  UkU  kind  of 
painting,  all  Ite  ImmBm  aw 
I  all*  Mlar  (Ivw  ft  piem 

ARTICLE  IL 


Brief  history  of  the 


I  pn^oM  to  speak  only  in  this  ^ace  of  the 
eeUArratod  painters,  wltho«t  examining 

who  were  the  first  that  used  the  penciL  Pliny, 
in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  chapters  of  the 
thirty-fifth  book  of  tiis  Natural  liistor}-,  will 
aupply  aoa  with  ft  gratptftitf  what  I  bftva  to 
•0.  I 


always  interposed 

till'  <litft.Ti'iit  c<)in| 
•ltd  flowers.  * 

century  oC  the  CbrMlan  cm,  wm  diacovcivd  at  hytm9  in 
1806.  lu  lubjoct  is  timilar  to  timt  of  the  proccdtnfr,  but 
it  is  of  anallcr  dimciuions.  f  Another  ysluable  i^tccimeii, 
to  the  wqiiMta  Mtlls  plclara  of  the  four  pigeou  at  the 
IfoHai  of  thee^4tolof  Rosna  The  pigeoiu  an 
•Ctiterl  on  the  CvI^-:'  or  a  Kisin  tjlliil  with  w  itrr,  out  of 
which  one  of  them  is  driniuag.   It  t*  a  work  of  ningular 

1  fbund  at  Hadrian's  riila  of  Tlvoli.  snd  was  bought  by 
Fope  Clement  XIII.  for  13,000  crowns.    The  ordinary 
siiHsrts  of  mouia  aecm  to  bare  been  the  Circcntian 
(bsetilcal  iBtaii,  aiatlnc  deitii 
MsnyoT  Oiem  wen  deveied  to  the 

It  of  hulls  am!  Ixath-i,  and  cxIiiWtod  livf  ly  Tcprcsctif.l  ,    

»i  but  with  the  decay  of  tbc  Rotnan  empire,  they  I  taer)  Fiocnalheus 


onoa  Ar  all.  Md  iMI  «ltai«^ 


Phidias,  who  flourished  IftllwMA  Olynpted, 

tor.  He  painted  at  Athen'«  the  famous  Pericle*, 
Kumamed  the  Olympic,  froai  the  migcaty  and 
thimders  of  his  eloqaenea.  - 1  fctwa  i^ekMi  a* 
larya  aiTFUdlaa  In  the  artide  of  sculpture.  Pa- 
nenus  his  brother  di«itinpiiiahed  hims«lf  also 
amongst  the  painters  of  his  tima.  He  painted 
the  famous  battle  of  SfandMB,  te  wkleh  tka 
fh^MiiMM  Meated  the  whole  army  of  the  Plg^ 
siuns  in  n  pitched  battle.  Thf  prinripal  offiem 
on  both  aidee  were  represented  in  this  piece  aa 
large  MttelUkkWi' 


«r 

plhon,  waaaf  TbaM^MWmd  In  the  north  of 
the  Egean  sea.  He  appeared  before  ^  Wtk 
Olynqiiad,  A.  M.  86t«.  He  vraa  the  flni  thii 
gUfcaoiDagnmtD  Uafigm:  ■ii«*i<Hhrtii 

very  much  to  the  improvement  of  th"  art. 
Before  him  no  great  progress  had  been  made  " 
tliat  part  wiiich  regards  expression, 
cart  OTBM  fltatUHi  •  BBl^tMiiJir 
pencD,  and  diilhigaUnd  UMlf  ly  H 
rent  manners. 
Bnt  the  painting  whidi  did  MM  I 

in  all  rmportB,  waa  that  which  he  per- 
ls Oa  Iba&ieb*  in  whkh  ha 


•  See  the  woik  otVL  Leboria  en  the  Mnaloi  of 

ItaUca,  tot  Amber  niuttntlons  of  tbb  conapaHIea— 

lleiaeettna  tba  wmtHa  which  kava  bsai  dhseteird  at 

diflbnal  ttMS  la  Britain,  which  WM  sa  long  a  Roman 

prorlnce^  oonsidersble  laftwaiaSien  iriD  be  tand  hi  the 

Jrcktroiagia  snd  Mommtnim  Wftaft^twamftlB  pdiWied 

b*  the  London  Sedat*  of  ' 
aytaei^myer 


i  This  circumstance  implies  a  pretty  advanced  state 
of  the  sM  at  thk  pcdod,  itar  tWoua  flourtahcd  448 
y«is belbn the  OuMiaB  emt  bat  it  Is  psMlble  tba*  tba 

painter  resorted  to  the  *utvt  rnd  ^^irrpler  means  Of  iadi- 
ftftfig  liiC  fttwnt  iiitt-iuiL^  by  iiu  tigures,  l>y  wrttinK 
tiMirHaHaaadsrearli ;  aprsetkeaotunfrequenlamong 
Grt-ck  artiils,  and  which  take*  away  bom  the  boartsi 
merit  i>i  resembtanoc.  The  picture  WSB  afterwards  hoag 
up  for  public  inspection  in  tho  i.ortuu  of  llu-  Wix  W  al 
rtthiM  Psnmin  wss  dnpiaroa  in  decorating  ibc  waU 
whlsb  ■urroonded  the  statue  oT  Joiiiler  Qtfo^ABi^ 
and  uti  niT  lunt  of  the  Mibj^rts  rT  the  painting  which  ba 
executed  no  tiial  occasion,  is  pn-M-rvcd  in  the  onckat  4a> 
M^tfUtmrn  of  tba  Stetaa  These  were,  Atl^  stialatniaf 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  with  Uarcides  rdkring  btaa 
of  his  burden  ;  figures  of  ThCMOi  snd  Feiltbeut;  SB. 
blcmatic  ti^urcs,  ri"prcsciiting  Greece  and  S.ilamu,  the 
lawar  h^|i»t.ig  a  nistniiBi  i^aK  under  tb«  repcosch  of 
QHHBdrai  tba  strite  of  Beeeulss  with  the  Him  aw 

lion  i  UypjHxlAinlrt,  ft.in-hter  r  f  O-Inomaus,  with  her  mo. 

thauicd,  vkith  Hercules  advancing 
Ml  aiilmnrf }  Prometheus  detivered  by  Hercules  i 
Achilles  supporting  Pcnthc»il«s  dytof  {  and  the  two  Has. 
peridcs  bearing  golden  ^{jplcs.  In  the  time  of  tMs  attM, 
lifises  wore  K>''«^n  ^^'^l''*'"       '  T>ce 

Ml  fTilft1i"t :  tefloeofwbicbhecoQtendGdwuta  a  painter 

gniinil  the  victory. — Fit 
S  This  was  a  portico,  so  called  from  the  variety  of  the 


GP  PAFNTING. 

reprwenUd  the  principal  events  of  the  Trojaa 
mm,*  Howwer  bnforttuit  nA  -vahMhla  tUi 
tNik  w«8,  1m  irfiw*  to  he  piUd  for  it,  out  of  a 

gni<Totiity  the  more  ertimaMp  as  uncomniun  in 
prriiona  who  make  money  of  tlieir  arta.  The 
ooanell  of  the  AmphUtyeae,  whe  nip«MliiI  At 
■iMtei  of  Greece,  returned  him  their  thanks  by 
a  nolpinn  derm>,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation, 
and  ordained,  tiiat  in  aU  the  oities  to  which  he 
should  go,  he  ihooM  be  Mgod  and  molntriart 
at  the  public  expense.  Myron,  another  painter, 
who  worlced  upon  the  nme  portico,  *  bat  on  a 
different  aide,  leas  ipneroos,  and  perhaps  noi  so 
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Arou.oi>oau8. 

Tilt!*  painter  was  of  Athens,  and  lived  in  the 
93<1  Olyir.piEu!,  A.  M.  Sb'JG.  It  u-a^  hf  that  at 
last  discwvrred  the  secret  of  repreaeutiog  tu  the 
lU«i  vBd  In  their  graaUnt  beanty,  the  tmIous 
objects  of  nature,  not  only  by  the  mrrectness  of 
design,  but  principally  by  the  perfection  of  the 
culoria,  and  the  distribution  of  lihadis,  lights, 
tUMldiiafv^weuro;  in  widdi  he  carried  pidatiug 
to  a  drujree  of  forre  and  dfliiary  it  had  never 
been  alile  to  attain  before.  IMiny  ob-serves,  that 
before  lum  tliere  was  no  painting  which  in  a 
auHUMr  tailed  npoa  and  idsed  cho  tpcetator:  I 

JVty««  anie  eum  tabula   uUittx  ontt-nr'itur,  qua- 
teneat  oeuiot.    The  effect  every  excUent  paint- 
ing ooght  to  produce  is  to  fix  the  eyea  of  the 
apectatar,  and  to  attract  and  kaap  than  in  ad- 
miratlon.     lllny  th«  Tounijrr,  aftt^r  havinjf 
described  in  a  very  lively  manner  a  Corinthian 
antique,  whldi  helnd  bought,  MdnfeidiTepre- 
•ented  an  old  man  standinif,  eoodades  that 
admirable  denrription  with  th<-<e  words:  "  In 
ftne,  every  thing  in  it  is  of  a  force  to  engage  the 
tfm  af  artlatf^  and  to  delight  CImmw  of  tto  nn- 
^Ufld."    TaUa  dauque  omnia,  ut  po$dMi  artifi- 
mm  oevloa  fmrn^  drfsitam  imftrWtnm*  FUn. 
Epw  6.  L  S. 


ZeuxJs  was  a  native  of  Hemrlea,*  and  , 

the  first  elements  of  painting  about  the  85th 
Ot|npM»  A.  M.  SIMM.  Pliny  says,*  that 
havini:  found  the  door  of  painting  opened  by  tha 
pains  and  industry  of  his  mast.T  AfxiIIofloms 
he  entered  without  difficulty,  and  even  raised 

the  peneO,  wfelak  Aaadf  higBn  la  ■   « 

lofty  air,  to  a  rery  distinfuished  height  of  ghry. 
The  gate  of  the  art  inpan-t  here  the  eTrt'D^ncy  of 
oohmring,  and  the  practice  of  the  chiarrKoscuro, 
light  andakada^  wUoh  waa  tha  last  perfection 
paintinif  ^vartcd.  ^  But  as  those  who  invent  da 
not  alwmya  bring  thair , 


he»«uM«iidlh.t»w»ia  If  O*^  not  a  lert  of 

the  day  upon  thepsintcr'i  Imperffvtions,  it  leenu  to  in. 
dterte  that  picture*  were  then  psintcd,  ss  we  ss*  en  £k 
niscan  vaact,  Hke  lM«MKr«li«nsk  i 
or  (kjr.  la 


muft,  St  nny  rati  ,  h.nvo 
•o  atelt  er  the  energrt  ic  play  o»  the 
muKiks  arut  limb,,  in  the  action  of  RaHopIng,  having  an* 
rcaemManec,  when  ravened,  to  the  loose  wntioai  of  a 
hone  rnlling.— £^ 

^^j*  *"*  •tno^  Whtch  Hcrarira  auifinM  mcin,  n.r 
Ihito  wen  several  cities  of  that  same.  Sane  le 
itSmdn  hi  llMMBaia,«tiiatiB  Iis^asw 

I  CrotoDs. 

I    a  Abboe  (ApoHedaro)  fores  apeita*  Zeuxia  tieradeotes 

!ntr:iric  ^"('^'ntemquejnnaBfaMfsaidiimssdiM^ 

nam  glorism  perduxiL 

9  SmlsMndMeflhw  viisr  DtoMfMliH  er  Messsi, 

STtI»t»  rwpming  whom  notlling  in  known,  but  that 
of  them  was  hi*  master.  He  lecnu  to  have  raiMdl/ 
to  tho  hlghwt  diittncthn  la  Onsesk  and  seqnfasd,  bf 
cwclie  flf  bla  sil;  not  only  renown,  but  riche*.  He  wm 
booooied  wifli  the  ftiendihip  of  Archeiatu,  king  of  Maoe. 
don,  for  whose  palace  he  executed  numeroiu  plctinia, 
Cicero  inftwns  ua,  that  the  tnbaWsats  of  Crotona  pre. 
vsHsd  en  Benk  toeoneeo  their  elty.  and  to  paint  then 
a  number  of  pictures,  whicli  were  intended  to  adorn  tbo 
teiTirle  of  Juno,  for  which  be  waa  to  recdvo  a  Isige  rm. 
^~  hi<  arrival,  he  taaiined  thtn  timt  be  kMended  to 


3  For  a  very  minute  detcrlption  of  thia  and  other 
paintings  of  PoligBotai^  see  FMMSBlaii  WolsMn 
c|Uotlng  It— M 

4  In  tho  temple  of  the  I>io<»coride«  at  Athena,  Mycon 
united  alw  hi*  Isboon  wltb  tbow  of 
are  toM  by  TMMBias,  ttH  Myn 

aoiJ  thf  hernc  whn  nrrrimpariifyl  him  In  hi«  cxpetJttion 
to  Colchos.  Amongft  them  Aca*tu*,  with  hi«  bono, 
I  introduced  i  and  the  wtiolc  picture,  uyi  Pauaaoiaa, 
iedadiabiy  reprMMsd.  Ityem  cxmIM  hi  the  do. 
Mnestkai  of  horws,  in  whiebbrmeh  of  the  sit  be  bad  s 

rival  in  Paunon,  uf  whom  the  followinj?  anecdote  h  rr. 
conled  bj  Plutarcti.  Paunn  bad  received  a  coBMiiaakin 
topdnttfeepietnreof  a  bene  roUntr  <>■  Mi  taek.  Be 

reprwent«!  thr-  nrrml,  finwrvrr,  nnllnjiinf  ;  and  when 
tlw  |>urcJia»cr  rua)ptai.'inl  that  hiit  oitler  was  nut  executad, 

I  to  taiB  tha  flBlBn  wlii  <D«iw  aad 


On 

paint  only  the  picture  of  Hrlfti,  with  which  they  were 
«ati«fi«l,  bccauie  he  wan  regarded  ai  peculiarly  tnrvi}^ 
In  the  delineation  of  women.    He,  aeoordh^y,  deAsd 
toKetbeoKNt  bcsntiAil  msfalcns  ki  the  dty.  and  haring 
sdsctsd  flee  whom  be  prHkmd,  copied  aU  that  wat 
beautiAil  and  pcrfLt  t  in  tin  form  of  each,  and  thus  com- 
pleted hla  Hdcn.  I'he  names  of  those  fltebsaadesiwa 
ceiafented  by  the  poets,  Ihan  bartasbeen  fbua  aelesM  by 
the  Judgment  of  Zcuxia.   PHny,  in  his  relail..n  of  the 
FelyiDotus}  lor  we  I         drcunutance,  omits  to  give  tbe  particular  sui^eot 
Med  *ara  Jmmt,  of  tbe  pslotlnc,  and  iUtes  that  die  whole  ocenned,  oel 
amoQg  tbe  people  of  Crotona,  but  those  of  Agrigentum, 
for  whom,  be  uyt,  tite  fdece  waa  executed,  to  ftiltll  ■  vow 
made  by  them  to  the  goddeu.    It  tceiTU  protuMe,  that 
Zeuxls  paioted  saotber  Helen,  whlcfa  wsa  placed  in 
RoBw,  ia  the  portleo  ef  Thinp,  snd  wss  hi  exliteace  hi 
tho  lifetime  of  Pliny.    I'mk  r  tliis  hi-  in't  ribed  the  beau, 
tiful  verses  of  Homer,*  rcprekc-iitiiig  tlic  old  counteUois 
of  Priam  ss  aoilencd  st  the  eppeanaoe  of  her  besatya 
and  aekiiMtWIitat  thiisbe  vaa  aa  ebleet  i»  nMcb  both 

•  Uiidr.lM. 


or  PADrruTOt 
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curieil  those  t-.vo  pxcf-llfnt  parts  atill  farther 
tluui  him.  Hence  it  wu,  that  ApoUodorus, 
tiMfmtod  agaiiut  hii  dlM^pli^  ftr  thi«  ipedea 


Trojan*  and  Gircki  might  nMOMillly  mSon  aO  the 
calanutic*  of  (notracted  war. 

— •  Vo  wonder  fuch  ceietdal  dianiii; 
For  nine  long  yean  have  mC  the  world  in  ann& 
What  winning  graces!  what  nugcttic  mien ! 
SIm  movM  •  loddn,  and  aba  looka  a  quanl 

Pope't  Bkig,  lit  SOS. 

Baaldet  bia  Hekoi^  the  noal  reputed  of  the  pietmaa  of 
SNStla  wav^  fli^lMfeMt  ^lasHilaattHHi^HHf  tfca  aspaota 

In  hilt  rraiJIc  in  the  fight  of  hl.i  jjarenU  ;  a  Penelope,  In 
wliicii  her  uiotJctty  wa«  as  ttriktiigly  (l«vciu|)cd  lu  her 
tiMuty  i  a  re^»n'scntalii>n  of  Jupiter  seated  on  his  throne, 
with  all  tht  foda  amuod  doing  hln  hooMsas  «  Marqaa 
teond  10  a  tatt,  whleh  waa  pttaanrad  at  Boaaai  aad  tha 
Wrestler,  noticed  in  the  trxt  I.iirian  hai  left  us  a  dc- 
acripUoo  of  anothtf  of  bis  luecei,  represaoting  tb«  Ccn- 
tmm,  ef  whleb  ha  nj*  It  wm  •  mastariy  paribmiDoe, 
fill!  of  many  draiiaria%  vwy  fcvptr  lo  lh«  mI||m^  and 

finely  iinaKiiaU. 

ItniTit.  though  he  t>OTe  awajr  the  paloa  from  all  who 
hai  IBM  ba&Nra  him  la  tha  aiW  waa  yet  nut  akogathcr 
fraa  fkamthabaidnaai  of  wmar  which  prevaiMta  the 

works  of  Im  predtn -^-r  r-  U  was  remarked  that  he  made 
hia  hcada  aoowwhat  too  tag*  and  that  (he  limha  of  bis 
igufaa  were  too  haary  and  vMiaeutar  i  ao  that  the  ait  in 

bim  was  not  ronsidervd  as  finving  reached  its  highest 
decree  oi  eminence:  but  tliese  rcmarlu  might  only  tiave 
ngard  to  his  earlier  productions.  Amon^  hia  particular 
czeaUcndca,  that  of  bavii^  well  uadanlood  tha  dkpMi- 
tlon  of  light  and  shade  waa  attributed  to  hhn.  Re  made 
use  of  very  few  colour*,  never  cxci-eding  four,  and  at 
ttaMt  pataUed  in  the  noaoebroautic  stxk.  with  only  two. 
Bali iaidto  have  talMi  •  hmg  tfaaa  t»  fidah  hta  chief 
I)rodu(  tion* ;  observing,  when  reproached  for  hU  slow- 
nosa,  that  be  waa  painting  for  eternity.  A  bitter  M\mg 
tbm  tUl  ia  MCOldad  af  htak  Once,  when  Megabirus 
waa  oenauring  Mnne  pleturaa  of  particular  excellence, 
aomc  boyi,  who  were  employed  in  preiiartng  colours, 
began  to  laugh;  upon  which  Zeuii«  said  to  him,  "So 
long,  my  good  Str.  aa  you  held  your  tongue,  these  boys, 
fkMB  your  Inadathai  and  tha  omaacDtt  of  tout  drtat, 
admired  you ;  but  ever  «ince  you  opened  your  mf^tith, 
they  luTO  been  making  *  }uke  of  you.  If,  therefore,  in 
ArtiiPB,  you  would  wlah  to  lotafai  your  dia«aetat»  take 

this  advicrv- Be  silent" 

Kullin  has  nst  scrupled  to  represent  Zcuxis  m  ostcitta- 
tious,  proud,  and  arrogant:  but  it  is  due  to  his  genius 
•uraiy,  to  becautkiua  in  annexing  unfliTouiable  cooatruc 
Ucait  to  auch  fanparftct  flragmenta  and  TBemorlab  of  hit 
character  a-s  li.ivo  ri.u  hn!  One  of  thv  grouridsi  of 
UuUin'a  accusation  is  the  inscriptions  written  under  bit 
wwkib  and  thift  to  hk  marttar  la  1^  aa  an  iBrtanoe ; 
hut  the  customs  of  those  days  seem  to  have  allowed  of 
auefa  inKripUons,  and  they  may  sometimes  have  been 
intended  as  incitcmeiit!«  to  emulation.  Of  Apelln,  whoae 
nodeitf  waa  m  remarkable  aa  hia  merita,  wa  are  told, 
that,  while  he  allowed  to  eraiy  other  aitM  the  pnriHH 
which  they  were  entitled  to,  he  did  not  scruple  to  assert, 
that  in  point  of  what  is  called  Oraoe,  in  the  art,  he  him. 
self  f^tood  akaiak  Ihe  ohHIIon  wUdi  Zcuxia  made  at 
the  Olympic  games,  dressed,  as  RoIUn  hai  It,  "  in  a  robe 
of  purple,  with  his  name  embroidered  upon  it  in  iettcra 


«r  rMmf  m  \mmmikU  to  Mm,  moU  agt 

forbear  roproachlnf;  him  with  it  \try  tiharplj  hf 
a  aatire  in  vn^,  in  which  he  treated  him  aa  a 
thief,  who,  uot  couteut  with  liaTin^  rubbed  him 
«r  hto  pMHHMd  to  adora  Unadf  wiA  It  in 
all  places  as  hisi  lawful  right  All  thne 
phtinta  had  no  elTect  up<jn  the  imitator,  and  onljr 
■arred  to  induea  him  to  make  new  efforta  to 
excel  WmmU,  nftw  hvAag  WMaBod  lib  i—rtw. 
He  succeeded  entirely  in  his  endeavours,  b)  the 
admirabk  worka  he  performed,  which  at  thp 
aaie  time  aoqtiired  him  great  reputation,  uiU 
|^«t  riehaa.  Hia  wealth  1«  not  tito  fcgpplit 
part  of  hia  chamrtcr.  He  m;uli>  n  puerile  osten- 
tation of  it.  He  waa  fond  of  appearing  and 
giring  himself  great  airs,  eapecially  oo  the  most 
public  occaaions,  aa  in  the  Olympic  gamea,  wiMVe 
he  ahowed  himself  to  all  Gnwe  dressed  in  » 
robe  of  purple,  with  hia  name  embroidered  upon 
H  In  lettm  of  goM. 

When  he  bof«ine  very  rich,  he  began  to  giva 
atvay  hi;"  works  lilx  Trtlly,  without  takini;  any 
thing  for  them.  He  gave  ooe  reason  for  thia 
MNidiiet,  wUdi  Am  bo  gnat  liMMar  to  Ua 
modesty.  If,  aaya  he,  /  pare  My  morks  atrat/ 
for  nothinp,  it  wot  because  thfi/  trrre  fi/">r»-  nf! 
pric*,^  1  bhould  haTC  been  better  pleased  if  he 
had  lot  other*  aay  ao.  An  Imeriptlw  wUok 
he  affixed  to  one  of  hi<i>  ptecea  doea  not  Hgm 
more  modesty.  It  was  the  fipure  of  an  ATWi.rrA, 
or  Wreatler,  which  he  could  not  foibear 
nthnhlnf,  anJ  inrtrilli^^  aa  in  InlmlUlilo  mill 
piece  I  le  wrote  at  the  bottMi  «f  It  a  Oflwfc 
verae,  of  which  the  acnn 

A  I'aspert  An  hitfeiTT,  d.ms  Irqiiel  Jc  m'adtnirr, 
Lii  vaiu  tous  vaa  rivaux  voudnnit  se  tounosuter  j 

lis  pourront  peutctre  en  medire 

Sans  pouToir  Jamais  rimitcr.2 


tmt  the  particut.ir  tune  and  place  at  which  he  made  tfaia 
display  should  bo  considered it  was  at  the  festival  in 
honour  of  Jupiter  Ol  jaapiu^  the  chief  deaign  of  whtah 
was  to  confer  dMliictlona  of  ncilt,  and  wImk  Ofcry  oaa 

vi(\l  wild  nriDftiiT  in  [K'f^tMt  m.ictiiriconcc  Of  tin-  iay. 
ing  of  Zeuxia,  when  be  liberally  gave  away  bit  wocks 

price,"  It  may  only  lie  remarked,  that  envy  xvA  ilUtxr- 
ality  have  too  often  their  share  of  operation  in  the  pro- 
mulgating of  such  assertions,  and  when  the  deed  is  praise, 
wofthy.latoa  be  backward  la  attacUat  to  it 
laotif  1.— In  idaawwrtng  to  aHetlate  Ute  chai  gw  heDW^ht 
apainrt  the  charartcr  of  Zr  uxi^,  hiv  con.luct  in  the  cno- 
test  with  Farrbafius,  aa  recorded  in  the  text,  should  not 

arrogant,  that  was  the  time  to  nhow  it ;  yet  he  not  only 
"confessed  himself  conquered,"  but  allowed  every  merit 
to  the  ingemrity  of  hit  tiraL—Ed. 

1  Postea  dooare  opera  sua  lasHtuit,  quod  so  ouQo  satis 
dlgno  pretio  permutari  poaw  dlecfet. 

2  t'liwc  versi  *  arrliy  tlic  .I'lthi-r  (tf  I.'Histoire  de  la 
Peinture  Andennc,  exuactcd  frtnn  the 36th  book  of  Plioyli 
Matatal  Bktotr, whtah  hehaBtHiiaialed,oria«lier  par.* 

aphrascd,  with  the  I  j(in  tt  \t  Tl  i*  Ijook  was  printed  at 
LondoD  in  ITiX    i  hiire  ore  cxcvUent  ladectiuoa  ia  it,  «f 
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My  WretUer,  when  my  riTali  nee. 
They  Kate  its  wondnxu  charm*  aod  me) 
A  rtiwMnd  ttiii^  F«rtMvt  tbey  Uimi 
>eo«iMlailMetb«i 


The  Greek  veree  b  La  Plutarch,^  but  applied 
lothe worlaofApdlodorai.  Itb: 

This  M  more  eojy  to  criticise  than  imittUs, 


1G3 

wu  the  picture  of  an  old  vroman,  which 
■ado  Mn  hngh  m  aceeMivoly,  that  he 
died  of  it.  It  in  suqiriiiiDK;  that  no  author 
!ibotild  mention  this  fart  but  Vm-ius  Fliicciis» 
dted  by  Festus.  Thongfa  it  it  hard  to  bclicr* 
it,  "VJ^*  ^  FnM»th»  tUng  boot  witlioat 


Fakkh 


ASIU9. 


Zeuxis  had  MMnI  wMt^  of  whom  the  moat 
illiMtrious  were  Timanthes  and  Parrhasins. 
The  latter  was  competitor  with  him  iu  a  public 
dfapate^  Ar  tbeprisMior  pdntiiif.  ZeaxJa,  in 
kh  pim^  Mi  wjiiMmltid  gnpca  In  to  lively  a 
manner,  that,  m  mon  it  was  expoeec!,  thr  | 
birds  came  to  peck  nt  them.  Upon  which,  iu  a 
trwuport  of  joy,  and  highly  elated  at  the  deelara- 
tiun  of  such  faithful  and  uudrniuble  judges  in 
hU  favour,  he  called  upon  Parrhiisius  to  prtnluce 
immediately  what  he  had  to  oppose  to  liis  picture. 
FanlMalaa  oliefad»  and  divwtd  a  painting 
aeemingly  covered  with  afinepieoe  of  stuff  in 
form  of  a  curtain,  Remo^p  your  curtain,  added 
Zeuxis,  and  let  ua  see  this  masterpiece.  That 
curtain  was  the  picture  Itself,  and  Zenxis 
confessed  himself  conquered.  For,  says  he,  / 
Itmly  dtrei rrrl ththirdt,  hut  Parrhnsiux  fias  derrircfl 
mt,  who  am  nysdf  a  painter.*  'I'be  bams 
ZmaadM,  Kwnetlme  iJkar,  palntad  a  young  aoan 
cairying  a  badut  of  grapes :  and  sMing  that  the 
birds  ranic  also  to  pock  at  them,  he  owned,  with 
the  same  frankness,  that  if  the  grapes  were  well 
painted,  thcr  figure  mostbe  doneTetylU,  beeause 
the  birds  were  not  afmid  of  it. 

Quinctilian  informs  us,  that  the  ancient 
paiuters  used  to  give  their  gods  aod  heroes  the 
aaae  ftaturea  and  ^araelfln  at  Zeuda  gave 
Ihem,  from  whence  he  wns  railed  the  I.epi^lator.* 
Feitua  relates,  that  the  last  painting  of  this 


3  Plut  dc  Glor.  Athen.  p.  V.'.C, 
i  lUuitom  (uch  u  theae,  in  pstntioK,  aru  called  by  the 
ItslbaslsitMd}  and,  among  die  modenu,  Buuno  con. 
JsicwUled  to  prsrtlss  them  very  much.  He  painted  a 
book  as  tr  laid  opon  oae  of  his  pteturet,  and  met  with 
wh.it  l-L>  ciJi m  ired  ii  flattering  reward,  when  Aimibsl 
Caracci  woa  deceived  by  it*  and  tried  to  remove  the 
boek.  lie  paiolcr  Oenanl  practlied  tiUs  t>kk  so  sue 
rfAafuUr  -t«  tn  obtain  the  jurnatne  of  the  MajjiriaB : 
biit  iti  uct  it  argu«  no  great  rtrctch  of  art  to  deceive 
aoinula  at  Icatt,  aa,  without  deBU»i«tratlng  much  Judg. 
assnt  hi  the  dne  aiti,  dogi  have  bean  often  haeva  to 
fceognlae  thdr  assltr%  picture,  and  the  more  radOy 
thnt  i!i<  iKirtrait  wai  that  sort  of  d.iub  denominated  a 
•taring  liJusnest.  Neither  can  much  diacrimination,  or 
pteturs  knovtodtek  be  aOomd  to  the  farthonl  tribe, 
who  arc  so  eaiily  scared  from  a  new-nown  field  by  the 
Uttered  effigies  erected  for  that  purpoac— £dL 

latorcm  voccnt,  qnii  il^onim  rt  heroitm  i-ffipifs,  t;ua!e«ab 
CO  sunt  tradita,  cmcn,  tanquam  ita  ucccmc  ut,  ««4uuotur. 


Parrhasins  was  a  native  of  Ephesnsp  tlW  aonr 
and  disciple  of  Evenor,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  rival  of  Zetuus.  Tliey  were  both  esteemed 
the  meet  exeellent  painteri  of  their  tfane,  which 
was  the  most  cl<''rioiiH  ngt  of  painting ;  and 
Quinctilian  says,  they  carried  it  to  a  hijjh  deirree 
of  perfection,  Parrhaaius  lor  design,  and  Zeuxb 
for  the  colonriog.* 

Pliny  gives  us  the  character  and  praise  of 
Parrhaaius  at  laige.  If  we  may  believe  hiio,  the 
exaot  olwMiraliuu  of  eymmetrj  was  owing  to 
that  master;  and  also  the  napg— lie,  delicate 
and  passionate  airs  of  the  head ;  the  elegant 
disposition  of  the  hair ;  the  beauty  and  dignity 
of  fcntoNe  and  perMu;  and  by  tiia  cooaent  of 
the  greatest  artists,  that  finishing  and  boldneM 
of  the  fiKure«i,  in  which  he  surpsstved  all  that 
went  before,  and  equalled  all  that  succeeded  him. 
Pliny  eondaen  this  as  the  meat  dUknh  and 
most  important  part  of  painting.  Fur,  say.n  he, 
though  it  be  always  a  j^reat  addition  to  paint 
the  middle  of  bodies  well,  it  i/i  however  wliat 
few  hare  aneeeeded  In.  But  to  traea  tlw 
contours,  give  them  their  due  decrease,  and  by 
the  means  of  those  insensible  weaketiings,  to 
make  the  figure  seem  as  going  to  show  what  it 
conoMle;  in  tlMie  eorlainiy  the  periectien  of  tlia 
art  coni^int"!.  *  Parrhasins  had  been  funned  for 
painting  by  Socrates,  to  whom  auch  a  diadple 
did  no  little  honoor. 

Xenophon  has  pnnarfad  a  converaatlon,  diort 
indeed,  hut  rich  in  sense,  wherein  that  philoso- 
pher, who  had  been  a  scoiptor  in  his  youdi, 
givee  Bunliaiiai  raeh  leaioni,  aa  diew,  that  ha 
had  a  p«rf«et  knowlodfe  of  aU  the  mln  of 
painting. 

It  is  agreed,  tiiat  ntfrhaaius  excelled  in  what 
regards  the  ehanetaro  and  pMriane  of  the  souV 

which  appeared  in  one  of  his  pictures,  that  made 
abundance  of  noise,  and  acquired  him  great 
reputation.  It  was  a  faithful  representation  of 
the  raoreK  on  oaimra  or  ATnnra,  wliidi  ahoao 
with  a  thousand  elegant  aud  surprising  beauties, 
and  aigued  an  hMnrhamrtihle  fund  of  imi^natlqn 


-^luximtun  srti  addL 


C  Zouxis  atqui!  rarrli.isius- 
denuL   Quorum  prior  luminum  umbrsnuaqtie  invsniin 


7  Ambire  cnim  debet  cxUemit«t  tpta,  et  aic  dcsiacrc. 
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in  the  fkuwiff^  of  that  state,  he  repnaented  it, 
on  the  one  side  capricious,  irascible,  unjust  and 
iucotutant ;  oa  the  other,  humane,  merciful  and 
couipasshMMte;  and  with  aU  Ala,  fnmi, 
kaq^itft  faioi^wlmHb  timfi  mad  sometimes 
pvpn  base,  timorous,  and  cowardly.'  This 
picture  was  certainly  a  lively  sketch  of  nature. 
Bat  in  what  maniMr  omU  tha  pencil  dMeribe 
niu]  i^rriup  so  many  difTerent  images?  There 
hiy  the  Wonderful  of  the  art.  Il  wa 
edly  an  aUeyorical  painting.' 

DUbrmlMitlMm  luweabo  dmwn  Mr 
to  the  life.  I  le  ^vaa  an  artist  of  a  vast  genius 
and  intinite  fertility  of  invention,  but  onv  to 
whom  none  ever  came  near  in  point  of  preaump- 
tloai  or  nlher  ill  thM  Mad  of  MvofMM^  wUdi 
R  glory  justly  acquired,  but  ill  sustaln(>d,  inspires 
sometimes  in  thn  best  artificers,*  He  dressed 
himself  in  purple^  wore  a  crown  of  gold ;  had  a 
very  rieh  mat,  gdA  daapa  in  hit  sImms,  and 
magnlAoent  busliins ;  in  ^hort,  t>rery  thing  about 
him  was  in  the  safTi»«  liifty  style.  lie  bestowed 
upon  himself  abundaaitly  the  finetit  epithets, 
and  BMat  aiodlad  hbbbm*  whkh  ha  waa  iia« 
ashamed  to  Inscribe  at  the  bottom  of  pictures; 
ihe  delicate,  Vie  polite,  the  elegant  Parrhasius, 
Mc  man  who  carried  the  art  to  it*  perfeeHtm, 
mrtgimajf  dtumM  flnm  Apelh,  and  ham  to 

paint  the  ffods  thtmselrex.  He  added,  that  in 
reeard  to  his  Hercules,  he  had  represented  him 
exactly,  feature  /t  fettture,  such  as  he  had  ofien 
tsppearai  inhimimhu  dnamt,    WMi  aD  tkla 

show  and  vanity  he  t^ave  himwif  out  for  a  man 
of  rirtue,  less  delicate  in  this  point  than  Mr. 
Boileou,  who  called  himself 


OP  PAIHTDVO. 


Tbai 


I  PfBKltsC  DaMoNA  AraBnamnni; 

iiigcnioto,  Vol.  t  it  i  .unrjuc  variutn,  iracundam, injuitum, 
Htcomtintctn  i  cunuiia  vcro  cxorabilcm,  dementcm, 
miMrkavdem*  oetliuiii,  gloitotum,  humllen,  tamM, 
ftipacMpque  ct  omnis  pariter  cNtendcre.  Pttm, 

Porrhasiiiii  painted,  bnides  thia  piece,  two  celebrated 
|rou|»  on  diflerent  tablet*,  the  ooe  containing  the  figures 
of  iEntM*  Csitor  and  PoQux  }  the  other,  Tekpbu^  AebiU 
Ics,  Agsmenmrm,  sod  UtjpMea  AnonK  hb  nputail  pio- 
ductinns  re,  a  inir'n,  with  an  iiif.iut  in  her  arm*; 
a  priest,  attended  by  a  child  with  a  center;  s  naval 
tspfln.  armed  «Mi  a  coisM}  BaoriMa,  with  Virtue 
standing  over  hlai ;  and  two  excellent  flgurea,  one  of  a 
maxi  in  armour,  running,  and  a])iK-4rints'  to  labour  bonenth 
it«  weight,  and  the  other,  of  n  pcr>oti  takiiiK  I'if  innour, 
a*  (ktigued  with  fut  ocrtiooa.  Hii  picture  of  IIicnu* 
fSioeurad  Ihr  Un  tht  ftwdon  ef  the  ctty  of  AIImb%  md 

wan  afterwardf  placed  in  the  r.ipitn!  nt  Rome.  Another 
of  bia  piecet,  Archigailua,  wm  in  the  ptwiCMioa  of  the 
cuiperor  llberiui;  and  ■  grand  heroic  pictur*  by  Ma 
hand,  iifff— OUllg  MllwgM,  Hmotai^and  Perfetn,  «ss 
proierved  at  Rliedei,  when  H  was  regarded  not  onlr  wHh 
the  admiration  due  to  its  excellence,  but  with  guperititi- 
i  OQs  vcncFitioo,  team  a  atory  that  the  tablet  on  whidi 
It  Vis  patatsd  had  tarn  three  thnca  etniA  ivlth  B|li^ 
ning,  without  the  rolourt  being  in  the  Icrist  injured— r</. 
S  Facundua  artificx,  acd  quo  neiuo  lusolcotiui  et  orro- 


The  efvnt  of  Ua  dilate  wlA 

the  city  nf  Sninn?i.  must  hnvr  hiiniMi»(I  him  ex- 
tremely, and  not  a  little  mortified  his  helf-love, 
He  that  succeeded  best  in  a  sulject  was  to  havia 
a  prixe.  This  subject  was  an  Ajax  mngrd 
oi^ninst  the  Greeks,  for  havlnjf  adju<!i:e<!  tin; 
arms  of  Achilles  to  Ulyssea.  Upon  this  ocok- 
sion,  by  the  m^ority  of  Oa  Itcat  judges,  Umao- 
thea  was  dedared  victor.  Parrlusiiis  covered 
his  shame,  and  comforted  himself  for  his 
vrith  a  smart  saying,  which  seems  to  aat 
little  of  MdaaMntada.  poor  ik«v/ aaid  h^ 

hi$  fate  t^fitU  m  man  Aam  mu/  emu  He  is  a 
second  timt  CMntm  ^  4NW  Jw  aMrft  Am 
himseff, 

PAxraiLva. 

PampbihH  was  a  native  of  AmpUpolis,  upon 
the  iMirdora  of  Macwloola  and  Hu'auBk  Ha  waa 

the  first  that  united  erudition  with  painting 
He  confined  himself  to  mathematics,  and  more 
especially  to  arithmetic  and  geometry;  noain* 
taining  strongly,  tliat  wMiout  Cbdr  M  H  waa 
impossible  to  carry  painting  to  Its  fmrfeetimu 
It  i.s  easy  to  believe  that  such  a  master  WfniW 
not  make  his  art  cheap.  He  took  no  dis«  ipte 
under  ten  talenta  (tea  thousand  crown*)  Ihr  ss 
many  years,  and  it  was  at  that  price  Melanthns 
and  A  pelles  became  his  scholars.  He  ohtaine>d, 
at  first  at  Sicyone,  and  aiWwards  throughout 
aU  Gneeo)  Aa  oalaUiilmMot  of  aUad  af  i 
emy.  In  which  the  children  of  free 
that  were  inclined  to  the  polite  arts,  were  ear*, 
fully  educated  aud  instructed.  And  leat  paint- 
ing shoold  ooflM  to  degeneral^  and  grow  laia 
cnntenpi^  Im  obtained  farther  from  the  states  of 
Greece  a  severp  edict  to  proliihit  the  uw  of  it  to 
slaves.  The  excessive  price  i»aid  by  disciples  to 
their  masters,  and  the  iaaHtatian  of  acad— lea 
for  free  peraofH^  with  the  exchunon  of  slaves, 
show  how  highly  this  art  was  este^nned,  ■with 
what  emulation  they  applied  to  it,  and  with 
wkat  omOMa  and  axpaditlaii  h  BMrt  ha«a  sMal^^ 
ed  its  perfection.  Zeilxls,  Parrhosius,  Melan> 
thus,  and  Pamphilus,  were  rotemp<irRrie«, 
lived  about  the  d5th  Olympiad,  A.  M. 


4  FrroMrT-<<  waj  another  painter  of  this  time,  w^<> 
acquired  con*iilerat3le  reputation.  Before  hia  day,  we 
are  infttawd  tiut  there  were  only  two  giMt  ttTlo*  of 
painting,  or  rather  dkUiwClve  nanes  Mowed  on  the 
liainting  of  different  region*— the  HdadlSB  and  Ailitltk 
Hut  EujioTTipu^,  being  a  n.itiw  >■(  Sit  y one, *o exalted  tbt 
fane  of  hU  country  for  the  art.  that  the  HeUdiaa  mm 
dvlded,  and  the  flejvBlsB  and  tbo  AlUe  taeeMa  Iho 
term*  for  the  two  itchooN  of  the  artht*  in  Europe,  while 
that  of  the  cities  of  Asia  was  denominated  tj  the  getieral 
orienlM.  OMof  tbcawet  iildailii  werte  at 
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to  8om«k  wMsf  SkjMM^ 

lod  acciirdint:  to  nthiTs  of  Cythnus,  om?  nf  tljf 
Cydades.  llh  peculiar  character  was  iaven- 
tioD.*  This  part,  m  rm  moA  dUBeal^  ii  mo- 
paired  neither  by  iDdustry  nor  the  adrice  and 
Iprecepts  of  masters:  it  is  the  t-ffcrt  of  n  h<ip|iy 
fMiiu%  a  lively  imagination,  and  tliat  noble  lire 
which  animates  painten  aa  wdl  as  poets  with  a 
kiiiil  ui'  erithujiiasm., 

'Die  Ipliigvnia  ofTtmanthcs,  cdebrdtpd  by  so 
many  writera,  *  was  looked  u^u  as  a  uaster- 
plaoi  of  tk*  art  in  iti  Una,  aai  <BCMtoa8d  its 
iMim  mM,  tbat  hli  mrka  made  thoM  who  mw 
them  conceive  more  than  they  cxpresswi,  and 
that  tbouf  h  art  In  them  rose  to  its  liigheat  degree 
of  perfection,  fenina  stiH  ttnaeaadedit**  The 
Hilfjaat  was  fine,  grand,  tendov  md  Wtirely 
proper  for  painting:  but  the  execution  ^ve  it 
all  its  value.    This  piece  represented  Iphigenia 
•taadlaf  bdSMr«tiMalter»    a  yoongaod  famoeent 
princess,  upon  the  point  of  being  sacrificed  for 
tJie  pr»^er\ation  of  her  country.    She  was  sur- 
rounded by  several  persons,  ail  of  them  strongly 
ioCHMtad  im  HbSB  Morffloa^  though  ha  difhnnt 
degrees.    The  painter  had  represonU^d  the  prit^t 
Calchai  in  great  affliction,  Ulysses  much  more 
ndt  and  Menelaus  the  victim's  auide,  with  all 
Aafriarit  wa*  poMltala  for  •  wwmtwiaiMit  ta«x- 
press :    Ajcameninon,  the  prinresa*  father,  still 
remained.    All  the  lineaments  of  sorrow  were 
however  exhausted.  *   Nature  was  called  in  to 
thawfyarff  Mt.  Itbaolnalonl  fiNrafioher 
to  see  his  daughter's  throat  riif :  it  sufficed  for 
him  to  obey  the  gods  who  required  it|  and  he 
at  liberty  t»  ahandni  hfasMif  to  dl  the 
ior«orw«r.  ThepoiatflrootbafaiffaUoto 
express  that  of  the  father,  rht>«»e  to  throw  a  veil 
over  his  face,  leaving  the  spectators  to  judge  of 
what  pnsaed  ia  hb  hmt:  Velmk  ejus  caput,  et 


thU  paintar  was  13m  iialw<  4fw  of  a  tUM|iitiur  In  the 

public  gannea,  huklitig  in  hiii  Ik.ind  the  branch  a  i\.itc 
traa  £uponi|nJS  was  the  nuutei  of  Pampbilut,  who  aflcr- 
wanls  bad  the  hooonr  of  tnatruettng  Apellcs.— About  the 

•ainc  j»criod,  Tmpov  rf  Samoi  gntncd  a  h5(?h  reputntlon, 
inrticulaily  for  hu  picture  of  s  youthftU  warrior  hasten. 


5  Tlmanthi  pluiiouun  sdAilt  ingenl.  fan. 
•  naLsnv.  flvtHttilLAUL  VaLMK.Lvtti. 

c.  11. 

7  la  omnibus  ejui  operibu8  intdligitur  plus  seioper, 
^liaai  pimilllir ;  et  rum  ar.i  summa  llt^  tagnfalB  taBim 
ultra  artcm  c*t    FUn,  I  UXV.  c.  10. 

8  Cunt  in  Iphigenist  InmetathNM  ptWKiiiwt  tiMmi 

ColdMnteiTi,tri.<ttiQrrTn  Ulrisi-m  .idtliiiis^i't  ^IciicI.ti,  rincm 
ipotetatais  effioere  nuerocemi  oonsumiitiAainK- 


exprimere,  vtlnit  r]iu  cainit,  ct  suo 
Uumctd.  L  iL  c  la 


This  itlfji  Is  finely  rnncirpfl,  and  (foes  Tiraau- 
thca  groat  honour.  It  is  nut  l^nown,  however, 
wtlrthw  hB  waa  the  real  asithor  of  it,  and  it  ia 
I>robable  that  the  Iphigaakl  of  Eofipidaa  tuj^ 
plied  him  \Tith  it.  'I'hp  pa^Ka^e  »ay»:  Wfim 
Agamannon  saw  his  dauylUer  ltd  into  the  grace  to 
be  tacrijicedy  he  groaned,  and  turning  away  At* 
head  wept,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  robe. 

One  of  our  owni  illu-strious  painters,  I-f  Pous- 
sin,  has  happily  imitated  the  same  circumstance^ 
in  his  picture  of  the  doadi  of  Oermaiiicua.  Aftor 
having  treated  the  different  kinds  of  afllictiun 
of  thf  other  persons,  as  {»,xvsi<i!f<  <  n{>ahlf  vf  l»»-iii5 
expressed,  he  places  ou  the  side  of  German iciis* 
bed,  a  woman  remarfcable  for  her  mien  and 
habit,  %vho  hides  her  fitfie  with  her  hand^  whlM 
her  whole  attitude  expresses  the  most  rxrrssive 
grief,  and  clearly  intimates  that  she  is  the  wife 
of  the  prince  whoee  death  they  are  laaeentlng. 

I  rannot  help  adding  in  this  place  a  vi-ry 
curinnH  fart  in  relation  to  all»'{;ori<-:il  |t;iiTiti!iir. 
A  picture,  in  which  a  fiction  and  an  euibivm  aro 
need  to  exprcae  a  real  aetioii,  ie  ao  called.  Tho 
prince  of  Conde  had  the  history  of  his  father, 
known  in  Europ«  by  the  name  of  tho  Gnat 
Conde,  painted  iu  his  gallery  at  Chanlilly. 
There  wae  a  great  faMonvonicnee  to  get  over  in 
the  execution  of  thU  project.  Tho  hero,  during 
his  youth,  had  been  engaged  in  interest  with  the 
enemies  of  the  state,  and  had  done  great  part  of 
Ue  tacfUalta,  whilet  he  did  not  cany  arms  for 

his  countrj'.  It  sci-mfrl  nccc^^ary  thcrpforc  not 
to  display  this  part  of  his  warlike  actions  in  the 
gaUery  of,  ChantiUy.  But,  oa  the  ether  elde^ 
soBoo  of  hb  aetiona,  aa  the  relief  of  Ganliflmjr, 
and  the  rotri'at  bcfiirf*  Arras,  werp  so  i^lurioiui, 
that  it  must  have  been  a  great  mortification  to  a 
son  so  paaafanate  for  hfa  ftitiber^  renown,  to  have 
suppveeaed  them  In  the  monument  he  erected  to 
thp  memory  of  that  hero.  Thu  i>riijcc  himself 
diiic'oveTed  an  ha;|^y  evaeion:  for  he  was  not 
only  the  prinee^  but  the  nan  of  hie  tiuie^  to 
whom  nature  had  given  the  most  lively  concep- 
tions, riiid  the  most  shinini;  imaginations.  He 
there  tore  caused  the  muse  of  history  to  be 
dt-^iinicd,  an  allegorio  hot  weD  known  pereon* 
holding  a  book,  upon  the  hack  of  whirh  was 
writtf'i),  XZ/'f  of  the  Prince  of  Condr.  That 
muse  tore  leaves  out  of  the  book  wiiich  she 
threw  upon  the  gnnmd,  and  eo  theee  kaveo 
were  ineoribed*  Relief  of  Cambrag,  reiief  of  Fo- 
Icnciennes,  retreat  before  Arras ;  in  Mhort,  the  title 
of  all  the  great  actions  of  the  prince  of  Coud^ 
during  his  stay  in  the  Netherlande;  all  very 
shining  exploits  with  no  other  exception  than 
the  service  iu  which  thry  were  done.  The  piece 
unhappily  was  not  executed  according  to  so  ele- 
gant and  ehnple  an  idea.  The  prince,  who  had 
conceived  so  noble  a  plan,  had,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, an  excess  of  complaisance*,  and  paying  too 
great  a  deference  tu  art,  permitted  the  painter  to 
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alter  the  elegance  and  Bimplicitj  of  hU  thou^^ht 
by  figures,  iriiich  Tender  the  painting  more  uni- 
form, but  make  it  oooTej  nolUiif  nan  Aan  ba 

had  already  designed  in  no  suhHme  a  innTuifr. 
1  l»ave  extracted  this  account  from  the  critical 
viAMttMH  upon  poetry  and  painting. 

Apelle^wlwm  fame  has  placed  above  all  other 
•ainter»,  nppenri'd  at  length  in  thi-  112th  Olym- 
piad, A.  M.  aOlt.  lie  was  the  aoo  of  I'ithius, 
of  the  Idaod  of  Om,*  and  the  diadple  of  Flun- 
philus.  lie  is  Hometimes  called  an  Ephesian, 
becuu'**'  he  wttUHl  at  Ephesus,  where,  without 
duubt,  a  man  of  his  merit,  soon  obtained  the 
ftaedom  «f  die  dtjr.  H«  h«d  the  glorir  of  eon- 
trihutini;  more  in  his  own  person  than  all  the 
other  painters  together,  to  the  perfection  of  the 
•It,  not  oolj  bj  his  excellent  works,  but  by  bin 
writings,  IwTiiig  eompoaed  three  Tolomea  upon 
fbe  principal  iterrets  of  paintini,',  which  subiiisted 
ia  the  time  of  lliny,  but  unfortunately  have  not 
MOW  dawn  to  OK. 

Hb  dllef  excellency  lay  in  the  Graces,  that 
Is  to  say,  something  free,  noMc,  and  at  the  name 
time  beautiful,  which  moves  the  heart,  whilst  it 
Inftrnn  the  mind.  When  h«  piidMi  wmI  ad- 
mired the  works  of  others,  which  ha  did  very 
wi1litit,'!y  ;  ;itt«  r  having  owned,  that  they  excel- 
led iu  all  the  other  parts,  he  added,  that  they 
wanted  gnees  that  a*  ta^hlandlt  that  qual- 
ity had  fallen  to  his  nhare ;  which  praise  nobody 
cniild  dispute  with  hitn.  A  pardonable  ingen- 
uity in  men  of  real  merit,  when  not  proceeding 
from  frido  and  amganea. 

The  manner  in  which  he  came  acquainted  and 
cttntrncted  a  friendship  with  Prutogenes,  a  reliv 
hrated  painter  of  hb  time,  is  curious  enough, 
and  worth  rdatlng.  FiratafHMallTad  at  Rhodes, 

known  only  to  ApellcN  hy  rrinitritinn  nnd  tin- 
fame  of  his  worlu.  The  latter,  desiring  to  be 
Mired  of  fhdr  beauty  by  hb  awn  eyes,  made  a 
wjrage  expressly  to  Rhode*.  When  ha  came  to 
Protogenes'  house,  he  fnnnd  noliody  at  home^ 
but  an  old  woman  who  took  care  of  the  place 
where  he  wwfcad,  and  a  tutwm  on  tiio  easel,  on 
which  there  was  nothing  painted.  Upon  the 
old  woman's  asking  his  name,  I  am  going  to  set 
it  down,  says  be:  and  taking  a  pencil  with  coi- 
ow,  1m  detfgned  oomething  in  a  moat  axfidaite 

taste.  Protogenes,  on  his  retum»hciQf  inftm- 
ed  of  what  had  paxsed  by  the  servant,  and  con- 
sidering with  admiration  what  he  saw  designed, 
waa  not  ionip  belVire  ho  gnoMod  tto  author. 

is  Ajxllm,  (  lied  he;  tlurc  ts  no  man  in  the 
worhl  cajtalde  of  si>  fine  mui  delicate  a  df^ipn 
betuUt  himadf.  Taking  another  colour,  he  drew 
a  oentMw  opon  tho  nme  linea  atHl  more  etnrect 


and  admirable,  and  bade  his  hooaekecper,  if  the 
stranger  returned,  show  him  what  he  had  done, 

and  ten  him  that  It  WM  tho  wort  of  the  man  h* 

came  to  Inquire  for.    Apelles  came  again  aoM 
after  :  but  being  ashamed  to  see  himself  exreOed 
by  his  rival,  he  took  a  third  colour,  and  amongst 
the  ttrokai  already  dane^  Introdoeed  odMra  of  ao 
sublime  and  wimdcrful  a  nature,  as  entirely 
exhausted  all  that  was  most  refined  and  exquisite 
in  tiia  art    When  Protogenes  perceived  these 
last  strokM.  Jam  oeeraNM^mld  hfl^aatf>i^» 
embrace  mtf  conqvrror.    Accordingly  he  ran  to 
the  p<vt,  where  finding  Apcile%  they  contracted 
a  strict  frUndship,  wUdl  eontfnued  ever  after: 
a  cdwaunatance  something  extraordinary  betwsm 
persons  of  the  greatest  merit  in  the  same  way. 
l*bey  agreed  between  them,  in  regard  to  the 
painting  in  whidi  tiiey  had  tried  thebaklD  wMi 
each  other,  to  leave  It  ta  posterity  as  ft  wa% 
without  touching  it  any  more,  rightly  forwrinp 
what  really  came  to  pass,  that  it  would  one  day 
prore  the  admiration  of  the  wheb  wortd,and 
particularly  of  tlie  connolmeuia  and  tuuten  of 
the  art.    But  this  precious  monument  of  the 
two  greatest  painters  of  antiquity  waa  re- 
doeed  to ashoi^  wh«i  tha  Iboawof  Angnrtn^ln 
the  Palatium,  was  first  burnt;  where  it  waa 
exposed  to  the  curiosity  of  npcrtatom,  always 
surprised,  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  of  other 
most  exqolslta  and  dnliM  pdntings,  toftnd  In 
this  only  a  kind  of  void  spare,  by  so  much  the 
more  admirable,  as  it  had  unly  the  outlines  of 
tlirea  dedgna  to  it  of  the  most  perfect  beauty, 
scarce  vblUe  owing  to  tlieir  anMiinwa.  aai  fer 
that  reason  still  the  more  valuable  and  the  more 
attractive  to  the  most  judicious  eyes.     It  is 
alnioat  fai  thb  eenae  the  passage  of  niny  Is  lo 
be  understooil,  where  he  myii  arrrpto  penitiM» 
lincam  ex  colore  durit  siimmtr  tenuitutix  /  rr  t  :'-^- 
lam  i  by  Unrnm  he  does  not  mean  a  simple  geo- 
metrkal  IfaM^  hat  •  atroke  of  ^  pencil  in  an 
ennMta  taalab    The  other  notion  is  contrary  to 
common  »iense,  nay%  Mr.  de  Piles,  rmd  she 
everybody  that  has  the  least  idea  of  painting. 

Though  Apellea  waa Twyonet in  hb< 
he  knew  how  far  it  was  naemnry  to  talBe 
without  tiring'  his  genin*,  and  did  not  rarrv  hi* 
exactitude  to  the  utmust  scruple,  ile  R&id  one 
day  of  IVotogenes,  that  ha  rnnftwBii  tt«t  rival 
might  equal,  or  even  excel  him  in  every  thing 
else,  but  did  not  know  when  to  take  off  the  ftmcil^ 
(that  is  to  say,  to  have  done ;)  and  tiiat  h«  olitn 


giva 


•  hlglier 


•  A 


t  Idea  et  aUaai 

opus  immensi  laboru  ac  rune  supra  modum  anxiir,  mtirv 
rctur.  Dixit  eiiini  oumia  siU  cuiu  ilk>  (Mrui,  auc  liU 
tndiura :  »cd  uno  te  pra^torc,  quod  tnaauiB  Ule  de  tabula 
BOQ  sclrcc  toUete;  nnnanbUi  ptacsple^  auusts  snpn 
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redertion  worth  noting,  tays  Pliny,  and  which  i  all  at  that  price;  adding,  that  he  ahould 
shows  that  a  too  •crupoloua  exactitude  often  get  them  off,  and  would  seU  them  all  as  hia  own. 
prrjudieU.  This  offer,  which  he  nuide  in  earnest,  opened  the 

did  not  eay  this  beeaoee  he  approred  ~  ~ 

n^Ii^pnce  in  those  who  applied  theimelves  tu 
painting.  He  was  of  a  quite  different  opinion, 
bodi  wKh  reprd  to  Unseir  and  oIImm.  Ht 
paand  no  day  of  his  life,  whaierer  other  tJtain 
he  might  have  to  transKrt,  without  exerrising 
himself  either  in  crayons,  with  the  pen,  or  the 
hrarii,  M  wd!  to  jmhwiw  ftrMdnn  wad 
facility  of  hi.i  hand,  as  to  hnprore  hia  perfeotfoB 
in  ail  the  rrfM—to  of  hi  ar^  that  hai  no 
bounds. 

Ona  cT  U«  dbeipiM  Aawtof  Ua  a  tei«hl 

for  hia  opinion  of  it,  and  telling  him,  that  he 
had  done  it  very  fast,  and  in  a  certain  span-  of 
time:  /  J«e  tiktt  vay  plaint  Miy*  he,  wiihout 
Jftmt  HBimp  if  nm,  ami  mm  tmpriatd  tkai  ia  «» 

thort  a  time  you  did  no  mnr^  nf  this  kind. 

Another  painter  showing  him  the  picture  of 
an  Hden,  wUeb  ha  had  drawn  with  care,  and 
adorned  with  abundance  of  jewels,  he  told  him : 
3fy  friend,  not  being  able  to  make  her  beautiful, 
jfou  wtre  ruolv€d  at  itaat  to  maJu  her  rich. 

If  ha  spsfca  hit  awn  apfarion  wMi  almplicity, 
ha  toak  thai  of  others  in  the  same  manner.  His 
custom  was,  when  he  had  finiittied  a  work,  to 
expose  it  to  tha  eyea  of  such  as  passed  by,  and 
to  iHar  what  waa  aid  af  il  hAind  a  eartain, 
with  design  to  correct  the  faulta  they  observed 
in  it.  A  shoemaker  having  perceived  some- 
thing wanting  in  a  sandal,  aaid  so  freely ;  and 
tha  cfithlMa  isaa  joab  Tha  nasi  day  pasting 
tha  same  way  he  saw  the  &ult  corrected.  Proud 
of  thd  good  siii'ce««  nf  hiit  remark,  he  thought  fit 
to  censure  also  a  leg,  to  which  there  was  noUiiog 
to  al^:  the  paintsr  then  cum  from  heUnd 
the  screen,  and  bade  the  shoemaker  keep  to  his 
trade  and  hia  sandals:  which  ^ave  birth  to  the 
proverb,  ae  Mutor  ultra  erepidam  ;  that  is, 

IM  not  the  cotitler  go  tierood  bu  Last 

Apelle«i  took  pleasure  in  tioing  justice  to  the 
merit  of  great  masters,  and  waa  not  ^^i^^TBtil  to 
preftrtbem  tohlmadf  insorae  qtiallttes.  Thus 
he  confessed  ingeniously  that  Amphiou  excel- 
led him  in  dispoHitiony  and  AadsptadOTM  In  the 
regularity  of  design. 

Wa  hsva  aaan  his  judgmaaf  in  Atfanr 
ProtogenM.  NordldheoonflnehfanMlf  tomere 
words.  That  excellent  painter  waa  In  no  great 
astoem  with  his  own  country.  Whilst  Apellea 
waa  with  him  at  Rhodab  ha  aritad  hhn  what  ha 
would  take  for  hia  waAa  when  finishadt  *Bd 
the  other  having  set  a  very  moderate  price  upon 
them:  and  for  mm,  replied  Apelles,  1  ojjer  you 
Jifty  talents*  for  tadk  «fAm, 


3  Fifty  thousand 
It  is  cflmiaon  enoufh  lo 


This  snm  aasns  exoibitaat. 
a  witb  scran  in  dpben. 


eyes  of  tha  Rhodfana  to  tha  awU  af  -thair 

painter;  who  on  his  aide  made  the  best  of  it* 
and  would  not  sell  any  more  of  hia  pietima  hut 
at  a  very  considerable  price. 

His  supreme  asoeUency  hi  f  intlay  ^nm  nat 
the  only  merit  of  Apelles.  Polite  learning, 
Imowledge  of  the  world,  and  hia  affable,  inai- 
Bvatlng,  el^ant  hAavlaar,  aaada  him  highly 
agreeable  to  Alexander  the  Grt^t,  wha  did  not 
disdain  to  go  often  to  the  painter's  house,  as  vrell 
to  eigoy  the  charms  of  his  oonTenation,  as  to  sea 
him  warib  and  to  ba  Aa  tnt  wltMsa  af  tha 
wonders  performed  by  his  pendL  This  affect  ion 
for  a  painter,  who  was  polite,  agreeable,  and  full 
of  wit,  is  not  a  matter  uf  wonder.  A  young 
aMuorah  sasiiy  growa  fbnd  of  a  gtnlns  of  thia 
kind,  who,  with  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  unltm 
the  beauty  of  his  niiud,  and  the  delicacy  of  his 
penciL  Tiiis  sort  of  familiiirity  between  heroes  uf 
dlAfaat  «hafaetsf%  Is  not  nwmmaB,  and  data 
honour  to  the  greatest  princes.  Alexander  had  so 
high  an  idea  of  Apelles,  that  he  publi»h»''d  an  edict 
to  declare,  that  it  was  his  will  Uiat  no  other  per- 
son ahaold  paint  hb  partralt;  and  hy  thamma 
edict  granted  permission  to  none  but  Pyrgotelea 
to  cut  the  dies  for  his  medals,  and  Ljsippua  to 
represent  him  in  cast  metals. 

It  hapfanad  that  ana  of  tha  principal  of  Alas- 
ander'a  courtiers  bcirij  one  day  with  Apelle% 
whilst  he  was  painting,  be  vented  abundance  of 
injudicious  qusatiens  and  reflectkms  upon  paint- 
ing, aa  ia  eomman  with  tham  wlia  talk  af  what 
they  are  ignorant.*  Apelles,  who  had  no  reaaoa 
to  apprehend  any  thing  from  explaining  k'nyif'f 
freely  to  the  grea^M^nld  to  him,  "Dopaia 
see  thaia  baja  that  aia  grinding  my  coluon? 

Whilst  you  were  silent  thi-y  admire«l  you, 
dazzled  with  the  splendoor  of  the  purple  and 
gM  with  which  your  habits  glitter.  Bat 
ever  since  you  began  to  talk  of  what  you 
don't  understand,  they  have  done  nothing  but 
Uugh."  Plutarch  relates  thia.^  According  to 
Pliny,*  Apdloa  tentured  to  raprova  Alaiaader 
himv  If  in  this  manUMV  tfaaugh  In  softer  temHb 
aulvising  him  only  to  express  himself  with  mon* 
reserve  before  his  worlonen :  such  an  ascendant 
had  tta  wlttf  painter  acqoirad  onr  a  piiaeab 
who  was  at  that  time  the  terror  and  admlnrtlaB 
of  the  world,  and  naturally  very  warm.  Alex- 
ander gave  him  still  more  extraordinary  proofs 


4  Plut  de  amia  et  adulat  p.  SB. 
5  Thui  anrcilote  ieenu  to  bv  tuUl  indiAcrinunatel;  of 
Zeuxts  and  Apelles.   In  uf^ytog  it  to  Zeuxis,  in  a  pre. 
ceding  aotsb  ae  fbUoMd  XUaa,  V«.  Hilt  L  iL  c  a^JUL 
6  fla.  L  xaxv.  a  Hi 
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not  equally  agrecabla  to  all  the  generals  of  that 
youn^mema^A,  PloltHi7»«w6f  Aaii>toiHMm 
Efypt  was  afterwardM  allotted^  was  not  of  the 
nnTnh,T  of  those  that  affpcted  our  painter  most; 
for  what  reason  history  does  not  say.  Howsver 
k  was,  Apsllsi  iMvHaf  «Bili«lBid(  mmUim  aftar 
the  death  of  Alexander,  for  a  city  of  Greece,  was 
nnfortiinatcly  thrown  by  a  tempest  upon  the 
uoost  of  Alexandria  where  the  new  king  gara 
Mm  BO  neepdAa.  Berfda  Aii  ■Mrtttmioii, 
which  he  expected,  there  were  some  persons, 
that  envied  him,  malicious  enough  to  eodeaTour 
to  embroil  him  much  more.  With  this  view, 
Ihey  engaged  OM  of  A*  oflem  of  tho  eouit  to 
Invite  him  to  sup  with  the  king,  as  from  himself ; 
not  doubting  but  fsm  h  a  liberty,  whlrh  be  would 
seem  to  take  of  himself,  would  draw  apoo  him 
the  Indignation  of  a  pdnes^  who  did  not  two 
him,  and  knew  nothing  of  this  little  knaridi 
trick.  Accordingly,  Apelles  went  to  «uppcr 
out  of  deference,  and  the  king  higlily  offended  at 
Ua  presmnption,  mIniI  Urn  teody;  wUeh  of 
his  officers  had  invited  him  to  his  table?  and 
showing  him  his  usual  invitoni,  he  added,  that 
he  would  know  which  of  them  had  occasioned 
Mmtotakeoadimlilwrtf.  TlMpdBl«r,wMhoat 
any  emotion,  extricated  himself,  from  this  dif- 
fiiMilty  like  a  man  of  wit.  and  a  consummate 
designer.  lie  immediately  took  a  piece  of  char- 
oool  out  of «  dkaftngdMi,  Id  Ab  toeoa,  and  wMh 
throe  or  four  strokes  upon  the  wall,  sketched  the 
person  th;tt  had  invited  him,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  Ptolemy,  who  from  the  first  lines  knew 
tbeftMofltetmpoolor.  TMoodvon 
cnedhfatt  with  the  kinirof  Ejfvpt,  who 
loaded  him  with  wealth  and  honours. 

But  this  did  not  deliver  him  from  eary,  which 

He  was  accused,  novno  timp  after,  btfnre  tfiit 
prince,  of  having  entered  with  Theodotus  into 
the  conspiracy  formed  against  him  In  the  city  of 

putation,  named  ntijtlinnf  'ITiere  was  not 
the  least  probability  in  the  charge.  Apelles  had 
not  been  at  Tyre ;  had  never  oeen  Theodotna; 
and  WW  neKhor  of  •  dnraelar  Mv  pvoAmtai  to 

be  rnrirrnif'd  In  nurh  afTnin-  thr  arruscr,  who 
was  also  a  painter,  though  very  inferior  to 
Apellea  In  merit  and  repotatkm,  might,  without 
faijnry,  bo  wapoeleJ  of  Jooloaqr  la  pohrt  of  arc 
But  the  prinrr,  without  b^nrinf^  or  »»xam}nin|!; 
any  thing,  as  b  too  common,  takinir  it  for 
granted  that  Apdho  WiO  Cflmilial,  repruarhed  i 
him  warmly  irith  his  IngmtHaie^  ami  bodnem 
of  heart ;  and  he  would  have  hrm  rarrird  to 
oxecutieo*  but  for  the  voluntary  oonfemion  of 
one  of  lh9  aecompliees;  who,  tooebed  whk 


oomposekm  upon  aedngan  Innocent 
iho  point  of  being  put  to  death,  Boafmied  Ua 

own  guilt,  and  dodared  that  Apellrs  hod  no 
share  in  the  ron<^pirary.  The  king,  anhamed  of 
having  given  ear  to  calumny  no  hastily,  re- 
Inotalod  Urn  In  Ua  IMondship,  gave  Uaa 
an  hondfod  talents,'  to  make  him  amends  far 
the  wrong  he  had  donahim,  with  Antiphihw 
to  be  hu  slavo, 

Apellea,  am  Ua  Ntoni  to  Epheaa% 
himself  upon  all  his  enemies  by  ani 
picture  of  Calumutf,  disposed  in  this  manner. 
Upon  the  right  of  the  piece  sat  a  man  of 
oowldwablo  antlMirilj  wllli  float  oan^  Bat  na* 
like  thoee  of  Midas,  holdillf  oat  his  hand  t« 
Cnlvmny,  to  invite  her  to  approsih  hnn.  On 
each  side  of  him  stood  a  woman,  one  ol  wImho 

and  tho  oftsr  Sm^tim,* 
to  advance  in  the  form  of  a 
woman  of  exqulnite  hrauty.  Thcrr  i»  however 
to  Im  discerned  in  her  aspect  and  mien  an  air 

ansfer  and  fury.  In  one  liand,  she  holds  a  torch 
to  kindle  the  fire  of  discord  and  divisi«ti ;  and 
with  the  other  she  drags  a  young  man  by  the 
hair,  hoMfaif  np  hli  handi  to 
imploring  the  assistance  of  the 
her  pops  a  man  with  a  pale  face,  a  wiihrnrrl  Ifun 
body,  and  piercing  eyes,  who  seems  to  lead  the 
bandt  thia  waa  Amy.*  Cnbmap  ia 
by  two  other  women,  who  excite,  animate,  \ 
busy  themselves  about  her,  tu  exalt  her  rharme 
and  a4}ust  her  attire,  iiy  their  wary  and  com- 
posed  air  thmo  on  oarflf  uwQirtud  to  ba 

Fraud  and  TVeacAery.  At  a  distance  behind 
all  the  rest  follows  Repentance,  clothed  in  a 
torn  habit,  who  looking  book  with  obua- 


1 

sfory 


)  Csliiak  in  :W3-^   Ludan  ii  Uxcd  with 
I  in  regard  to  thu  fact. 


n'lvanrinjr  surrounded  with  li^'ht.  Surh 
the  useful  and  ingenious  revenge  of  this  great 
man.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  have  boui  safe 
Ar  Ua,  dating  Ua  otay  in  Egypt»  tohawo  draw% 

or  at  len«ft  pxposed,  such  a  painting.  TYioss 
great  ears,  that  hand  extended  to  invite  the 
^preagb  af  Calumny,  and  tlie  like  arukea,  do 
aa  hanoar  to  tho  principal  dunelvw  and 
express  a  prince  suspicious,  crcduloa%  opM  to 
fraud,  who  oeeoao  to  invite  aocoaeni 

Pliny  makea  akng  enmaentioB  of  the  paint- 
ings of  ApoUto.  Tliat  uf  Antigonus  lo  ono 
of  the  most  famous.*  This  prince  h:i<1  bnt  one 
eyok  whcreloro  be  drew  him  turning  sideways^ 
toUdathatdofcrmlij. 

Ha  dmra  paat  nany  yiotnna  of  Aloaandort 


t  Aabondndi 

4  £nvy.  In  the  Greek,  it  maKulins :  ftitm, 
h  Ksbsllopktumt 

Imaginmi   Antlgont  latere  fsnt  tunahrixj 
amlMa  oculS  defonntta*  lateret   QmrnOtl.  L  IL  c  UL 
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one  of  which  was  looked  upoa  tke  most 
iaUhad  flf  hk  Mkh  JU  wm  nfiMMHH  in 

it  with  thunder  In  his  hand.  Thin  picture  was 
done  for  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephmua.  The 
h«ro's  hand  with  the  thunder  io  it,  aays  FUnjr, 
who  had  Men  it,  umaom  mtrntUj  prqfeoted  inm 
thr  pifcp.  And  thnt  prince  himself  said,  that 
he  recJconed  two  Alexaadci%  the  one  of  Philip, 
who  was  iaviMiMe;  the  ethor  of  ApeUes,  that 


Fliny  mentions  one  of  his  |minting»,  which 
Buiat  haT<  been  of  aingalar  beaaty.  Ue  made 
ilftr  a  paUie  dkpolo  tatwrna 
tt»  subject  fiven  them  to  wofk 
mare.  Porr^iving  that  intrigue  was  upon  the 
point  of  atyudging  the  prize  to  one  of  hia  ri- 
rtJ»t  he  mppmkd  Awa  tte  JadgmMl  of  mm 
to  that  ef  Bate  anl—lj.  more  just  than  men.* 
Hp  rrtuspj  the  pictures  of  the  other  painters  to 
be  Htt  before  horses  brought  thither  for  that  fiifw 
pose;  they  oenti—ad  wlihiwt  MUlMLta  fta 
ether  pieee%  and  did  not  ImrIk  to  adgk  tfU  Aat 

of  Apelles  apppsrwi. 

Uls  Venus,  called  Amid^omentt  that  is  to 
«gr>  iliiiV  ftwt  th»  mm  M  Ui  mirtw|iinii 
FUnf  mft,  dnl  this  piece  was  celebrated  by 
thp  vprnen  of  the  greatest  poet«,  and  that  if  the 
paintiug  was  excelled  by  the  poetry,  it  was  also 
awdeiUiialrieaabf  It.'  AptOea  M  amde  uio. 
AflT  at  Cos,  his  native  country,  wlrfeh  in  his 
own  opinion,  and  that  of  all  jud^m,  would  have 
yffi'^fM  the  first;  but  invidious  death  put  a 
■lop  to  the  wwk  wtei  kdf  tamM&L* 
body  afterwards  would  presume  to  put 
to  it.  It  is  not  known,  whetlier  it  wan  this  se- 
ooud  Vaios  or  the  first,  that  Augustus  bought  of 
the  people  rf  Cm,  fcy  diwilwiglut  th— a  of  the 
tribute  of  aa  haatdred  talents'  laid  on  them  by 
the  Roman  republic.  If  it  were  the  second, 
■a  is  very  likely,  it  had  as  bad  a  £ate,  and  still 
-wanaCInn  thaftrrt.  la  thetiaMof  Aagartaa, 
the  damp  had  klfnn  to  spoil  the  lower  part  of 
it.  Inquiry  was  made  by  that  prince's  order 
for  somebody  to  retouch  it ;  but  there  were  none 
bold  anougli  to  vntetaka  h|  wl 
the  glory  of  the  Greek  painter,  and  the 
tion  of  the  work  itsHf."  This  fine  Venn*, 
which  no  one  dared  to  retouch  out  of  veneration 
aad  aw«^  wao  imolted  hf  tha  wormt,  Ifeai  got 
into  the  wood  and  devoured  it.  Nero,  who 
rei^nH  th«>ti,  caused  another  to  be  set  up  in  iti 
place,  done  by  l/orotAeu*,  a  painter  of  little  note. 
PUny  obeenrcs  to  the  raider,  that  aU 


e  Quo  Jadldo  ad  nutsi  quadrupedes 
boinlnibuA. 
7  VenUxM  Gradt  tali  open,  dam 


proToesvtt  ri) 
Vvicte^asd 


8  St  rah  I  xir  p.  Ml. 
9  An  hundred  tbouaaud  crown*. 


derful  paintings,  which  were  the  admiration 
■f  aU  manldDd,  ware  painted  only  wMt  Hm 
four  primilifa  ooloanb  af  wMeh  «a  btm 

spoice. 

Apelles  brought  up  several  diaeiplee,  to  whoai 
his  inventions  wwacf  gnatadvaali^t  batrMja 

Pliny,  he  had  one  spcrct  which  nobody  rould 
ever  diseover,  and  that  was  the  composition  of 
a ««rlaiaTaraiali,ifUdilM applied  to  hispaiat. 
ings,  to  preserve  them  dnilBf  a  Itag  aaifw  af 
a^fs,  in  all  their  freiihneas  and  spirit.  There 
were  three  advantages  in  the  tue  ef  this  varnish : 
1.  It  gava  a  hntra  fo  afarp  l^ad  of  ctdour,  and 
made  them  more  ihpIIow,  smooth,  andtndvt 
which  is  now  the  effect  of  oiL  2.  It  prf^sprvpd 
hia  works  from  dirt  and  dnst.  8.  It  helped  the 
•ight  of  tfca  ipaelatflr  wUeh  !•  apt  ta  dttaK 
in  softening  the  strength  of  the  meet  Unif 
colours,  by  the  interpo<t;t  ion  of  this  var- 
nish, whldk  aerved  iiMtead  of  glaaam  to 


A»it«ix»a«. 

One  <^  Aa  most  famous  ootemporarlea  af 

Apelles  was  Aristides  the  Theban.  He  did  not 
indeed  possess  the  elegance  and  graces  in  so  high 
a  degTM  sa  Apellei:  bat  wa»  tha  §nt,  that  bj 
gaalaiand  application  established aanring  rules 
for  expressing  the  soul,  that  is  to  say,  the  io- 
moat  wwkings  of  the  mind."  Ue  excelled  as 
wdl  hi  tiM  ttrsag  aad  fahwwat^  aa  tha  mCi 
and  tender  paasions:  buthiseofaHiili|ghadtMM« 
thing  harsh  and  severe  in  it. 

1  he  admirable  piece  was  his,  (still  in  Pliny's 
words)  in  wfaieh,  la  tha  ttnnning  of  a  tava» 
a  Mother  is  repres«^r)ted  expiring  by  a  woaad 
she  has  received  in  her  bosom,  and  an  Infant 
creeping  to  sack  at  her  brea^'*  In  the  visago 
of  thia  waaua,  thaogh  dying,  thera  tffmn  tha 
warmest  sentimentsi,  and  the  most  pankoala 
solicitude  of  the  maternal  tendemeaa.  She 
seems  to  b«  s^sible  of  her  child's  danger,  and 
at  tha  saasa  time  to  be  aftald,  that  lastsad  of 
her  milk  be  .^^hould  find  only  blood.  One 
would  think  Pliny  had  the  pencil  in  hin  hand, 
he  paints  all  he  describes  in  such  lively  colours. 
Akaaadtr,  who  was  ao  food  of  whatever 
was  fine^  was  so  eaamoured  of  this  piece, 
that  he  caused  It  to  be  taken  from  Thfbf^s, 
where  it  was,  and  carried  to  I'elix^  the  place 

ofhisUfthpatl 


11  Ns 

sadem  tet  ndnli  ierUBt  eStortbos 

daret  Plin. 
18  Is  sBuiiuiB pdmusaaisMun  pioxit  et  kiuiu^ 


13  Hujuf  pictura  est,  opido  my>l»>  nd  mntrii  morientfi  i 
vuloere  roammam  adrepena  infans  j  inteUigiturque  aentim 


sttiMn^a% 
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dM  Grain  whh  the  PiriUMis,  wherein,  within 
•  ila^  frame,  he  introduced  an  bondred  per- 
tOM  «t  s  thoaiand  drachmae*  (about  twenty- 
pounds)  oiA  ilcvre,  hj  an  afreenaat  mda 
1  him  and  the  tyrant  Mnaaoo,  who  rttgn- 
ed  at  that  time  at  Elatca  in  Phocis.  I  have 
dMwhere  o£  a  Baechaa»  which  waa 

thatdtrn  Ukm  by 


B»  waa  so  excellent  in  ezprewng  the  languor 
«r  A*fei<f  «r  Mtai^tlMt  AttdM,wb»wMn 

gml  MBmImMV  fal  thing*  of  this  kind,  made 
no  acrnple  to  giTe  an  hundred  talenu'for  one 
«f  hk  printing",  wherein  only  aomcthinf  of 
tUi  mtan  waa  axpraMd:  eoly  riehea  aa  ia- 

meoae  aa  thoae  of  Attains,  which  became  a  provw 

erb,  (AttaliuM  ConditionUms J  could  make  ao 
eoMrhltant  m  j^ice  for  a  single  picture  probable. 


thepOtar,  Mifit  had 
a  r«il  on* ;  the  painter,  offpndpd  at  that  bad  taxtr, 
wluch  in  hia  opinion  waa  an  injury  to  his  repn- 
tatkn,  derfrad  Imm  mt  d»  dLtuiesB  ef  the  ttaa 
pie,  in  which  the  painting  was  conaemUed,  to 
retouch  hut  work  ;  which  hstag  gnats^  hn 
Ktrock  out  the  partridge. 

il%  dhn  piiitsd  As  stlhv  W  AvIitMli^  h^ 
good  friend.  That  celebrated  philosopher,  who 
during  his  whole  life  rultirated  th*  politic  art» 
and  acieuces,  highly  cateemsd  the  talents  of 
Pl^lBfM  He  even  wished,  that  he  hnd 
^ied  than  better  than  in  painting  hunters  or 
rntyro,  or  in  making  portraits.  And  aorording ly 
he  prupuaed  to  him,  as  a  sulgect  fer  his  pendl, 

pNfcr  for  painting,  from  the  grmndear  of  idea% 

eleTation  of  circumstances,  variety  of  errntA,  and 
immortality  of  facts.    But  a  certain  peculiar 


I  of  the  city  of  Caunns,  which 
diyadri  en  the  chy •f  Rhodes,  lad  wnseltaated 

ttpea  the  southern  coast  of  the  island  of  that 
name.  He  employed  himself  at  first  only  in 
painting  ships,  and  lired  a  great  while  in 
ejiUwne  poierty.  Mwfa  ttat  nighl  he  ef  m 

prejudice  to  him  ;  for  porrrty  often  indncM  men 
to  take  pains,  and  Is  the  sister,  or  rather  mother 
of  Inrention  and  capacity."  By  the  werhs  he 
WM  employed  to  dn  «t  A«mb%  be  heouw  the 
•dmlratioii  «f  Ae  mnft  dlMWBim  peoffle  In  the 

world. 

The  most  famous  of  his  paintings  ww  Ibe 
Jaltmm,  whn  wm  n  homo',  and  reputed  the 

son  or  grandson  of  the  San,  and  founder  of 
Rhodes.  What  was  most  admired  in  this  piece 
Iroth  at  the  dog'e  meath.*  I 
■taaee  at  leofCh*  In 

of  Rhode*. 

rery  celebrated  pirfure  of  Proto- 
the  satyr  leaning  against  a  pillar, 
■ted  It  it  the  very  tfane  Rhodes  mm 
wherefore  It  irat  said  to  have  been 
painted  under  the  ncord.  At  first  there  was  a 
partridge  perched  npon  the  plUer.* 
Chepeople  ef  the  phee,  whan  It  was  first 
bcfltowed  all  their  attrnti'in  and  admiration  upon 
the  partridge,  and  said  nothing  of  the  satyr, 
whidi  waa  much  more  admirable ;  and  lha  ' 


grateful  snijects,  dulwuitned  him  to  works  of 

the  kind  I  have  mentioned.  All  that  the  phi- 
losopher could  obtain  of  the  painter  at  last, 

battle.    It  isdangerous  to  make 
quit  I 


the 


Ha 

hesieged 


1  Thr  frxt  fr»T<,  feri  minir.   The  mina  is 
hundred  drarhma*  and  the  drarhma  (en  sots. 

S  An  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
9  IhMlo  qnoasedo  bonsi  nantis  socor  est  patqmtaa. 


AaL  ML  L  ».  &  SI.  Fhitto 
I  air.  OML 


I>e«»>etr  p.  m. 


Pausias  WM  of  Siryone.  He  distln^uitheil 
himself  particularly  by  that  lund  of  painting 

a<lhpTe  either  upon  wood  or  ivory,  by  the  means 
of  lire.  Parnphilu!*  was  his  master  in  this  art, 
whom  he  far  excelled  in  it.    He  was  the  first 

of  thia  kind.  were  many  ronaiderabla 

works  of  his  doinf.  Pausanias  Apeak<i  of  a 
DauHKKNMKss,  SO  wcll  painted,  says  he,  that  ail 
«ha  fituwB  of  her  toddy  Am  nay  be  dlsliiK 
gulshed  through  a  lari^e  plain  she  is  awiDing. 

The  courtezan  C«Iyrera,  of  Siryone  also, 
excelled  in  the  art  of  making  wreaths,  and  waa 
leabad  open  to  he  the  Intenliew  «f  t»i^ 
Patuias,  to  please  and  imitate  her,  applied  himsdf 
also  in  painting'  flowers.*  A  fine  dispute  arnmf 
betwixt  art  and  nature,  each  uaing  their  utmost 
endeavonrs  to  earry  the  pifaa  flmn  their  eonpe* 
titor,  without  its  beliiff  poalhle  toa^fn^ge  tha 

victory  to  either. 

Pausias  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  s* 
Soyena  bie  aasBlryf  wblcb  wae  in  i 
tha  nonlnf  mother  of  palntan  and  painting. 


It 


0  Amavit  in  Jnvcots  Olyceram  municipem  auam,  inrca> 

taailatiflos  sM,  ad  no. 
psidaidt  aitsai  WIsss 

cuiTi  i<)H[:i  ejus  picturi  Imitarctur,  et  ills  provocans 
vsharct,a«ctqueoertiiacnsrtisscnstuna  7*AlkLxxxv. 
e.  ILetLaaLaaL 


or  PAINTING. 

k  true,  that  thU  diy  bciaff  M  maA  InliUil  la 
IIm  lattar  timiir.  thai  all  tha  fnUIe  and  private 

paintinga  wer^  pledged  for  larice  sums  of  money, 
M.  Scaurus,  Syllau  aun-iD>law  by  hi*  mothtf 
Metella,  with  design  to 
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all  the  p«intings  of  the  momt  famous  masters, 
and  amongst  the  rest  those  of  Pauaias,  earried 
them  to  Rume,  and  Mt  Asm  up  in  tba  ftoMNW 
HwllllL  whUk       «MMi      be  erected  to  the 

height  of  three  strtrif'',  ill  supportwl  by  magnifi- 
wnt  pillam  of  thirty  feet  high,  to  the  aimiber 
of  three  hondred  aad  sixty,  aai  anMIUbed 

antique  pieres  of  the  greatest  painters.  This 
thfatre  was  to  continue  only  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  games.  FUoy  Mja  «f  tUa  aiOsBhip, 
that  itfltaiflttrt  1H  ■■■^■■■■■t™  ^  A»  — awiira 
of  the  Roman  citizens.  Cvjx^  (yf.  ^ranri) 
nesdo  an  JEdiiiUU  moMme  prottravent  mores 
ctvUcMi  and  he  goes  so  ftr  as  to  add,  that  K  did 
Wlffa  pnjodlea  to  the  republic  than  the  bloody 
proacription  of  his  father-in-law  Sylla,  that  ant 
off  ao  Biaay  thoosaod  Boman  citizens. 

Naiua  «f  Atbaaa  ihrtagaMwd  htaMdf  wj 
much  amongst  the  pointers.  There  were  abon- 
daaee  of  his  pictures  in  exceeding  estimation  ; 
aaooagat  olhna«  tliat  wherein  he  bad  drawn 
Ulyasas's  dssesatlato  hall,  eailsd  mm.  Attains, 
or  rather,  according  to  Plutarch,  Ptolomy, 
offered  him  for  this  pirture  sixty  talent*,  (sixty 
thousand  crowns)  which  seems  almost  incredi- 
hlai  halhaNfMthas,aai«adollapNMBt 
ta  hit  oountry.  He  laboured  upon  this  piece 
with  such  application,  that  he  often  forjjot  the 
time  of  the  day,  and  would  ask  liis  serrant. 
Bam  I  dkmadf  Whoa  PMattaks  was  asked 
upon  which  of  his  works  of  marble  he  set  the 
highest  Tslue;  he  answered,  That  to  vAich 
Htdat  hastethis  Aond.'  He  meant  by  Out  the 
aaadlaal  wahih  addad  hf  thtt  falalw  «a  hk 
tnarble  statues,  which  exalted  their  beauty. 

I  shall  not  mention  abundanea  of  other  great 
pointers,  not  so  well  known,  nor  aa  flhutiiaua 
«B  tboaa  I  hava  apokaa  wha  dIA  aa  naeh 
honour  to  Greece.  It  is  very  nnforttmate  that 
none  of  their  works  have  come  down  to  ui^  aad 
thai  wa  ara  aat  oafaUa  of  judging  of  thrir  BMrit 
hf  aar  aim  ayai.  Wa  haro  it  in  our  power  to 
compare  the  antique  «ru?pture  of  the  Greeks 
with  our  own,  because  we  arc  certain  that  we 
atOl  hava  naatarpteesa  af  It,  that  la  to  say,  the 
finest  works  of  that  kind  antiquity  produced. 
The  Romans,  In  the  age  of  their  greatest  splen- 
dour, which  was  that  of  Augustus,  disputed 


ariththa  Gtaaks  only  ability  in  the  art  off 
ment.    They  ackaearladlgBd  them  their 
in  all  tAtn,  and  tasftmSj  In  that  of  aoalftaia. 


Crc-do  pquidt'm  ;  vivo*  duccnt  dc  mnrinnre  tultUS. 
Tu  rt-gcre  im{>cho  populos,  Boounc,  memento : 
HatUcnnitartai.  l1vAsftr,LTL 

What  I  hare  reteted  cf  Michael  Angelo,  who 
prateiad  tfca  CopM  af  PMtaha  aasMeh  ta  hla 

own,  is  an  evident  proof,  that  the  modern  ran 
no  more  than  the  ancient  Rome,  dilute  sculp- 
ture with  the  Greeks. 

Wa  caaaat  jadka  In  tba  ma  MUMT  of  tha 
excellency  of  the  ancient  painter?.  That  ques- 
tion 1^  not  to  be  decided  from  mere  reJationa, 
To  understand  that,  it  wa«  necessary  to  haia 
thfllr  plaesa  la  aampava  with  each  athor,  aaA 
with  ours.  These  we  want.  There  are  still 
some  antique  Mosaic  paintings  at  Rome ;  hat 
few  done  with  the  pencil,  and  tlMwe  in  bad  eao> 
dition.  Besides  which,  what  raotalns,  and  waa 
painted  at  Rome  upon  the  wnllt,  were  not  done 
tUl  long  after  tlie  death  of  the  celebrated  painters 
of  OflMos.*  It  naat  bowafar  ha  aimad,  that. 


7  Hlc  c«t  Niciaj,  dc  quo  dirtl>at  Praxitrli?*  interrogatus 
qua  msiime  opera  tuji  probsret  iii  nunnoribua :  Qtiibus 

ti  tntua  dmntthm  4im 
Ms.  I  xaxT.  &  II. 


8  In  the  early  bUtory  of  Bflne,  ftw  aoiks  of  paintlnf 

Mit  at  all  illudi-d  to.  The  first  nstiTe  artut  of  Rome, 
whose  utiD«  it  recorded,  was  FASnis,  nmiajDed  nctor, 
who  lived  abcot  900  yean  &  C  FacOTWS  ts  nmnkntt 
m  a  .tkilfUI  painter,  who«c  accomplLfhrn  nta  as  a  m.m  of 
KicDce  and  a  poet,  not  mily  obtained  c»teMm  for  h  im^elf, 
but  went  br  to  gain  rrpatsttcn  tat  the  srt  be  pnctised. 
He  was  followed  by  Tusmtus,  a  Boman  knifhlt  and, 
according  to  Pliny's  account,  a  good  painter,  remsiksbte 
for  the  pcculiarif )  of  i«iiitinp  uith  fits  li-fl  hand  Near 
tlie  sfc  of  Auguttua,  who  was  the  first  that  enrktaed 
Roow  wttb  any  tmidilsiJlls  wBsctkia  of  pkrtussi,  sad  , 
had  them  publicly  exhibited,  there  wa*  a  Roman  palatw 
of  the  name  of  Aaautn,  aad  after  him  LcDiim,  a  painter 
of  IvrLnir*  and  •aa.pOlli^  wbo  was  much  employed  to 
onuuneot  the  town  sad  eooatiy  liOBses  of  the  wcaitliy 
Roman  dtizeos  srith  trellis  wwk.  Ahvli-s,  painted 
amcug  other  things  for  Kcro,  a  pigantic  [Kirlrait  of  that 
emperor,  180  feot  high.  It  was  done  upon  doth,  ftom 
thoAflcnlty  of  ptspsriat  fbitar  at  tuflUat  catoit  of 

surface,  whirh  circumstance  is  (upposed  to  have  giveu 
ris«  to  the  practice  of  painting  on  cauras.  liistoriaas 
mention  lIaBci»  AtREUtn,  and  Lsaac^  the  prooonsul 
of  Narbonne.  as  having  sought  aausesneat  la  paintia^ 
To  these  may  be  added  Piirus  and  Vauem,  whkb  snaa 
up  the  scaaly  cMhcaa  flf  lha  aalivo  palatcn  of  aadaa 
Rons. 

ThetoesaaoilwssldiolMfabeenaBy  Bomsn  style  of 

painting;,  .0,  nearly  all  the  work«  done  in  Rome  were  the 
productions  of  Circcli  ar.ists,  who  flocked  to  Rome  after 
the  csaqucst  of  Oiasee  sad  lu  cokaies  te  flklly.  Tha 
number  of  thc»e  was  perhaps  one  powerftil  mesas  of 
paralyzing  any  talent  for  painting  that  might  have  iprung 
up  among  the  native  Romans. 

With  icgard  to  the  tpcctmens  of  ancient  art  that  haia 
nsebed  our  day,  it  may  bs  isnutksd,  thst  of  ■evwHs 
pictures,  such  u,  the  finer  works  of  the  Greeks  are  re- 
oofded  to  have  been,  no  vestige  has  ever  come  to  light, 
csn.   Tha  diwiHsuea  mv  In 


or  PAnmNOi 


17« 

«m7  tiiinff  inMnriii,  Hw  pftj^Mam       n-  kMwdMM;  fctt  t»  rtmlng,  that  they  wen 
ki  ftiTOor  of  antiquity,  eren  in  regard  much  Inferior  to  tha  Itltar. 


to  pointing.  In  the  time  of  Ccassus,  whom  T  cannot  conclude  what  regards  painting  and 
Ciocro  introducca  aa  a  speaker,  in  his  hooka  d*  aculpture,  without  dapUiring  tha  abuaa  made  nt 


Ontore,  peopla  evdd  Mvar  fuMtBllf  «taln;it»«viMibgrtk«n«rtefeKf«  aoataBBalkd  !■  lie 
the  w^rks  of  the  ancient  painters,  and  were  soon  I  speak  equaUjr  ti  tha  ancients  and  modiiMw 

tired  with  those  of  the  modems ;  because  in  the  All  the  arts  in  general,  but  eqiecially  thr  x\rr> 
former  there  was  a  taate  of  desi^  and  ezprca*  i  we  are  now  upon,  so  estimable  in  tbemaeiTei^ 
that  pcfpetiwltd  llwnvtam«f  tte«ui^|MOTa7«raii>int^  wkich  prateet  tmdk 
,  and  in  ^  iMter  scarce  any  thing  to  amazing  effects ;  that  bj  teatrokes  of  the  chisd 

animate  marble  and  brass ;  and  by  the  mixture 
of  colours,  repreaent  all  the  oi^ta  of  natttra  ta 
Ite  llfct  IfcaM  arii,  I  mj,  owe  a 
mage  to  Tirtue;  to  the  huoour  and  ail 
of  which,  the  origin&l  «utiiur  and  inventor  of  all 
arts,  that  ia  to  say,  tiie  DiTtnity  himsrif,  has 

eren  the  Pagans  bdiiered  themselvti  ttUmi  H 


hf  found,  but  the  Tariety  of  the  colouring.  •*  I 
do  not  know,"  aaya  Crassus,  *'  how  it  happens, 
tfai  things  wlddi  atrlkn  nt  at  ink  vimr  Iff  tMr 
idnHi^  and  which  •fan  give  us  pleasure  by 
that  surprise,  almost  as  soon  diRgust  and  satiate 
us.  Let  us,  for  instauoe,  consider  our  modem 
lidntittga.  CwanytUaghenaMvlMdiduid 
lively  ?    What  beauty,  what  ^trittf  of  colours ! 


How  superior  are  they  in  this  point  to  those  of '  make  of  sculpture  and  painting,  by  conseerarinf 
tlie  ancients!  However,  all  tliese  new  pieces, 
wUakdMimviitffintdght,  hmnanbiiffim. 
preeaion  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  never 
tired  with  contemplating  the  other*,  notwith- 
atanding  all  their  simplicity,  and  even  the  grosa- 
um  ot  their  eol— itag."  dMrogivniionMon 
fur  tlieae  effects :  but  Dionysius  Haliramn.<^ 
sensis,'  who  lived  also  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, does.  "  The  ancients,**  says  he,  "  were 
great  designers,  and  nnderetood  perftetty  all  the 
grace  and  force  of  cxprcutlon,  though  their  col- 
ouring was  simple  and  little  various.  But  the 
modem  painters,  who  exoel  in  coiaaving  and 
ahadea,  mn  ywMf  ftr  ftaaa  derignlng  aa  wail, 
and  do  not  treat  the  paswions  with  the  same  suc- 
cess." lliis  double  testimony  shows  us,  that  the 
ancients  had  iutoMiJail  na  1cm  Ib  pidntlag  than 
in  aaalplaffa:  and  thdr  anperiarity  In  tin  ktlcr 
nobody  ever  contested  It  nppears,  at  least, 
without  carrying  any  tiling  to  extremes,  tliat  the 
andeata  raw  aa  Ugh  in  fha  parla  af  derign, 
{h'ght  and  ihade)  expression  and 

can 


and  oroameatai  decetattOBS  that  have  been  diacorered 
at  HccculsMaai  and  ftanpela,  it  «ovld  be  udJuk  to 
feoriva  dism  as  upsdmem  of  the  anetcnt  sum  ef  the 
art^astbajr  apjH'.ir  to  Ix-  men'  r.ipic*  by  houje-p«inter« 
ef  eaMlng  batao-reliero*.  Many  of  them,  howrrrr, 
aiiplaf  pest  esse  sad  aeemacyoreatflnc^  at  well  ssflne 
eolourintr,  which,  nt  the  timr  nf  their  hpln({  first  broogiit 
to  lifbt,  wa«  a*  fmh  ai  if  only  a  few  yesrt  bad  eUftied 


1  Difficile  dictu  at,  qumiam  cauaa  ait  cur  ea,  quv 
IT— i««a  stnsos  aaslies  Invsnaat  vehiptate  «t  cpede 

jirima  accrrimc  r<imniovcnt,  ab  iil  celerilD^  faslidio  quo- 
Uain  et  catictatt*  aLuluuainur.  ^uantd  colorum  pulchn- 
Indlaeetrarietate  tluridiora  sunt  In  picturit  norUi  Ieraque 
auamin  mctibual  qun  Uinen,  ciiaioai  primo  atpectu  no* 
espcnuit,  dlutUa  aoaddsstaat:  ctm  Mem  net,  la  anti. 

dtsfisf.i.iiiani 

t  DIeB.  IUBbhil  Oilf.  |w  lOi 


tiiem  to  the  memory  of  great  men,  and  the 

pio,  and  the  otte  lllnaferioua  pirsiarf 

confemed,  that  upon  seeing  the  imaga  of  their 
predecessors,  they  found  themselves  ■"'">y«*^  ts 

not  the  wax  of  which  thoee  figures  were  funned, 

nor  the  figures  themselves,  that  produced  such 
strong  impreauons  in  their  minds;  but  the  sight 

they  renewed  and  perpetuated  the  remembrance 
and  inspired  at  the  fiame  time  an  ardent  de«ire 
to  imitate  them.  Polybius*  ofaaervea,  ihat  these 
InH^lhat  is«BBBy,lhehaaleaef  WHUwUeh 

were  cxpoeed  on  the  days  of  solemnity  in  tlie 

halls  of  the  Roman  ma^itratea,  and  were  carried 
with  pomp  at  their  funerals,  kindled  an  incred- 

If  thof«e  great  men  had  quitted  their  tombs,  and 
returned  from  the  dead,  to  ■"'male  than  ia 
persna  to  follow  tlieir  example. 

nificent  harangue,  worthy  of  the  first  and 
greatest  citizen  of  Rome,  shows,  by  several 
reasoow,  says  Pliny,*  haw  aasAil  it  wauld  lie  ta 
the  atalata  ifiii  ^hlidy  the  fneal  plaaaa  af 

antiquity  in  erer^-  kind,  in   exritil^  a  Doble 
emulation  in  tiic  youth :  which,  na 
he,  would  ha  1 


3  Sape  aadivi  Q.  Msmmuia,  P.  Scvioocn, 
civitstis  Bostm  ptaelms  vtros  soHtas  tta 

majonim  imafpne*  intucrentur,  vehementiaaimi  libi 
mum  ad  virtutrm  acsendL    Scilicet  noa 
ncque  flpnaai,  laMaai  vim  la  tsw habere:  acd  i 
return  gcftarum  earn  flanmam  Sarcgib  vlris  ia  peetors 
rreaoere,  neque  priui  tcdarl,  qoaai  virtus 
atqua  ilorian  adcqua verlt  Sa/ltut  m  praifid.  U,  < 
4  FoljrbLLvLHii  486,  480k 
5  FMat  e)n>  (A^t^vn)  eiatio  DSfnliea,  si  < 

civium  digna,  de  tabul'u  omnitiua  figniNTuc  fublicir.di*  : 
quod  flert  tatiiu  Aiiiaot,  quam  in  vlUsrum  cxJlU  pdU 
Plim.lMnf.9.  1 


mnd  sculpture,  and  deui«a  them  tLe  naow  of 


OF  PAINTING.  17^^ 

Into  Um  ooontry,  to  the  gBrdeiM  and  othf^r  plaeea  ^  In  preventing  atatuea  aud  paiiitingit  ut  tltts 
•f  plwwuii  <f  priffi— »   Aeawtegiy  Aria-  i  kind  frwa  lyfitog  ia  <Hii%  m  they  art  <«f» 

totle  nys,  tliat  Mulptors  and  painters  instruct  |  ble  of  teaching  Tice,  and  corrupting  all  the 
men  to  form  their  manners  by  a  much  shorter  i  youth  of  a  state  *  S«'npra  di-i^radea  painting 
aud  more  effectual  method  than  that  of  the 
phDowphen;  a»d  that  then  are  paintiiigi  aa 
capable  of  making  the  most  virions  rrflprt  within 
thennelTee  as  the  finest  precepta  of  morality. 
St.  Gregory  Nazianien  rdttm  ft  story  of  a 
oawrtnMn.  wiMb  in  ft  flaee  iriMn  ahe  did  not 
cvme  to  make  serioufi  reflections,  cast  hrr  eyes 
by  accident  on  the  picture  of  Polaemon,  a  phi> 
bBMOs  Ibr  ft  change  of  life,  thftt  had 
fnd%ioiis  in  it;  wliich  ocorfooed 
her  to  reflert  seriously,  and  I>rought  her  to  a 
due  sense  of  herwit'.  Cedrenua  tella  us,  that  a 
fktun  «f  Aft  last  judgment  emtrlbated  rery 
mn^  Ift  At  CBOfftraion  of  a  king  of  the  Bul- 
garians. The  nense  of  seeing  is  far  more  lively 
than  that  of  hearing;  and  an  image,  which 
TOgPM—li  aa  ol^ect  in  ft  Bvdy  onnnar,  ■trftM 
nt  fuite  otherwiae  tbui  a  discourse.*  St.  Gre- 
gory of  Nysas  declarea,  that  he  was  touched 
even  to  shedding  of  tears,  at  the  sight  of  a 


This  eff»»rt  of  paintlnij  is  still  more  instan- 
taneous in  regard  to  bad  than  gWKl.    Virtue  is 


I'linv  the  naturali'it,  all  enthu&iasm  as  he  5s,  for 
the  beauty  of  the  antique  works,  treats  it  dis- 
honourable and  criminal  the  hebavionr  of  ft 
painter  In  tills  point,  who  was  otherwise  very 
famous:  Fuit  ArtUius  Romcc  crhber,  nisi  Fla- 
cmo  IMSIGNI  eomtpiuet  artem.  Plin.  1.  xxzv. 
c  10.  He  eqpneses  ft  Just  IndlfOfttlon  against 
the  aeolptam,  wlio  carred  obscene  image*  upon 
cup«  and  goblets,  that  people  might  not  drink, 
in  aome  measure,  without  obeoenity ;  as  if,  says 
he,  dnulnnneee  dM  not  anilciencijr  indoee  de» 
baodierj,  snd  It  wen  neeeenur  to  exdte  it  hy 

new  attrartion.^.     Vasn  adulter  its  calnta.  qiM^i 

per  $t  panm  doceat  lUnditum  temiUentia  Ita 

mma  ex  UU^M  knrhmturf  atque  ttiam  pnmio 
invitatyr  e&rietaj."  The  very  poeli  ttMHShnee 
declare  warmly  against  this  indecency*.  Pr»- 
pertiua'*  wonders,  that  temples  are  erected  in 
pobllo  to  chastity,  whilst  immodcot  pktnreaare 
tolerated  in  private  houses,  which  cannot  but 
romipt  the  inuiginations  of  young  ^'^^Kin9  ;  tiiat 


foreign,  rice  natural  to  us.^  Without  the  help  i  under  the  allurement  of  objects  grateful  to  the 
of  gnideeereniBplct,  (and  theea  wo  meet  wtth  |  efo,  oumj  ft  mortal  poieon  to  tiie  heftr^  and 

seem  to  give  public  lessons  of  impurity.  He 
concludes  with  saying,  that  thoae  indecent  fig- 
ttres  were  unknown  to  our  ancestors ;  the  walla 
of  tteir  apartmante  weM  net  painted  by  obeceno 

hands,  to  place  vice  in  honour;  nor  exhibit  it 
as  a  spectacle  for  admiration.  The  passage  ia 
too  fine  not  to  be  inserted  here  at  large. 


every  where)  an  ea^y  propensity  leads  us  to  the 
latter,  or  rather  hurries  us  on  to  it.  What  then 
most  we  expect,  when  sculpture,  with  all  the 
ddkaey  of  art,  and  painting  with  all  Che  vi- 
vafity  of  colour*,  unite  to  inflame  a  passion 
already  but  too  apt  to  break  out,  and  too  ardent 
aTftMlf?  What  looae  Ideaa  do  not  thon  naked 
parts  of  young  pcratms  suggest  to  the  Imagina- 
tion, which  sculptors  and  painters  so  rommonly 
take  the  liberty  to  exhibit?  Tbey  may  do  hon- 
oortotheart,  btttnenr  tothoartlete.*  With- 
out  speaking  of  Christianity  in  this  respect, 
whit'h  abhors  all  licentious  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings, the  sages  of  the  Pagan  world,  blind  as 

severity.  Aristotle  in  his  books  De  republican 
recommends  it  to  mHiri''trates,  as  one  of  the 
moet  essential  paru  of  tiieir  duty,  to  Ims  attentive 


Ttenipla  PudiriliiP  quid  npus  rtrttuLwpu 
Sic  cuivu  nupt«  quidbtiet  cue  licet  ? 

Qua  nunua  olfamss  deptaudt  frin 
Et  pofuU  cast!  turpla  vija  dome : 

IIU  puellsnim  in^ctiuos  corruptt  oosOos, 
NiHjuuiaxiuc  su*  noluit  c«ic  rude&. 

Ah  !  gcmat  ax  terrii,  i<ta  qui  protuli:  site 


Qoam  qtw  timt  ocoUs  rahfeeta  fldelibus.— Jftr. 
TbiaiiligrtbeeBraduUI 


7  Ad  dsmtoa  IlKiles  son  w,  quia  nee  d«n  potest,  nee 

eSBNS  deeSM;  et  rci  etiam  szirv  duce,  lire  n  n  itf 
pepesdlt;  wn  prooum  Mt  tantum  sd  vitia, led  prvoe|is 
[Ucr.]  atm.ErUI.VI 

8  Noo  hie  per  nudaiT)  jiT'^ru-n  mrponnr  pufrhritudi- 

turpi*  prottat  bistoria,  qua,  ilcut  omat  artem,  ik 

.iaLl^ift 


Koo  iftU  oliin  Tsrikbant  tecta  fr^ris  : 
Turn  paries  auUo  crimuic  pictuaerat. 

Whence  rise  tbeic  Tane*  to  virgin  modsily. 

If  every  wilb  to  every  thing  m  free? 
Who  flnt  obscenity  in  colours  drew, 

lathseksitBlMBswboplse'diiflnt  to  view, 
DaiM  tbe  hsnnltss  maid's  bifcmoui  eyes. 

And  would  nnt  Ic.ivt-  her  innciraiit  of  vice. 

Wo  to  the  manl  whose  viciout  pencil  taught 
la  gnMM  liBis  Co  uifs  a  foiity  thoai^ : 

Our  fiitbeft'  hoincs  ni-*cr  own'd  lb»e  noxious  artf  ) 
No  ahaes  were  painted  oa  their  walU  or  hcwrt*. 


9  Peccare  dooentes  histories  mooet  Uor. 


plctores  redptem,  non  magis  qoam  ststusifos  sat 
morcos,  aut  csteros  lusoiiis  miidstrioa  Sam.  68. 
ilIdlshr.&K  tt  Vtoppcrt.  I IL  Bet.  & 


174^ 

W«  1mt«  MB  m  rfty,  tittt  tad  tta  etatee  of 

two  itattiefl  of  Venus,  both  done  bjr  Riadtrlt-n, 
(that  is  saying  erery  thing,)  the  one  covered, 
and  the  other  naked,  prefer  the  farmer,  ttaugh 


OF  MUSIC. 


iible  to  aoiaily  mA  Ckniily.  Can  any  tbiof 
be  added  to  such  an  exninpip  ?  Wliat  k  n-prtNu-h 
were  it  to  ui,  if  we  were  aahaincd  to  foUvw  it! 


OF  MUSIC. 


Thc  Mu^  uf  the  ancients  was  a  science  uf 
fAT  greater  OKtalt  lliaa  is  geueraliy  imagined. 
Betides  tlM  oompoaitlon  of  mtuical  airs,  and 
the  execution  of  those  airs  with  vulres  and 
inctnuuentay  to  which  ours  is  coufiu^  the 
aadeint  nmiie  inelndod  tta  at  of  poetry,  wUeh 
tttught  the  rulea  for  makiof  verses  of  all  kinds, 
as  well  aa  to  spt  tho««'  ntisceptible  of  thpm  to 
note*  i  the  art  of  SaitatioH,  dancing  or  gesture^ 
wbk^  tni^  Uw  tict  aad  «ttltad«^  dther  of 
the  dance  properly  so  called,  or  the  unial  man- 
ner of  walking,  and  the  gesture  proper  to  be 
used  in  declaiming,  contained  also  the  art  of 
;  and  writfaif  notao  to  tta  liinple  de- 
tion ;  to  direct  as  well  the  tone  of  the 
voire  1)T  thouc  notes,  as  the  degree  and  motions 
ot  gesture ;  au  art  very  much  in  use  with  the 
aadenta,  tat  «Miitdy  unknown  to  w.  All 
these  different  parts,  uliii  h  have  actually  m 
natural  relation  to  rach  other,  composed  origi- 
nally one  auid  the  same  art,  exercised  by  the 
MBMWtkli;  ttaof^  ttay  diviikd  in  praoM  of 

tlllM^  Mpecifdly  poptry,  whit  h  hcramc  nji  ordor 
hj  Itaelf.  I  ahaii  briefly  treat  ail  these  parts, 
OBOipt  ttai  whldl  rdatei  to  Tcrsificatioa,  which 
win  tar*  to  place  eta  where;  and  shall  begin 
with  mnsiu  properly  m  cilML  and  nidiaa  It  is 
known  amougat  ni. 

ARTICLE  I. 

iMusic  U  an  art,  which  teaches  thf  properties 
of  sounds  capable  of  producing  melody  and 


SECT.  I. 

ttatltaliMtlMed 


rattan 

to  sing,  in 

nnd  warbling,  how  capable  tta  different  modu- 
lations and  tones  of  the  volee  are  of  pleasing 
ttacar:  tat  BMntadaaMic  cscpllMit 


to  whom  alone  he  ought  to  direct  his  gntitodc. 
The  inveBtleo  of  imnic»  and  of  tta  InstraBMrti 
in  which  a  principal  part  it  ronsisls  i«  » 
present  from  (lod,  as  well  as  the  invention  of 
the  other  arts.  It  adds  to  the  aimple  gift  of 
epeeob,  which  ef  ItHlf  It  w  hightf  TiWkH 
something  more  lively*  OMire  animated,  and 
more  proper  to  give  utterance  to  the  scnttmnit* 
of  the  souL  When  it  is  penetrated  and  fired 
with  eon*  oljectthnfc  clrougly  po«ewi  H,<he 
usual  langiuge  does  netanflee  fbrita  transports. 
It  springs  forth  in  a  manner  out  of  it«elf,  it 
abandons  itaelf  to  the  emotions  that  agitate  it, 
it  ioTigoratee  and  ladenUsa  tta  tone  ef  <he 
voice,  and  repeats  Its  words  at  different  pause*; 
and  not  contented  with  all  these  efforts,  calls  ia 
instruments  to  its  aid,  which  seem  to  give  K 
eaae  I17  lending  aoonde  a  wietj,  eorttn^  tai 
contintuitioaf  which  the  human  voice  could  Dot 
have.  This  gave  1»irth  to  music,  made  it  M 
affecting  and  estiniiible,  and  shows  at  the  ana 
tiaaa,  Aa^  properi  j  apoddng,  to  right  oee  b  In 
rdigion  solely,  to  which  atone  it  belongs  ts 
impart  to  tlie  soul  thc  lively  sentiments  which 
transport  and  ravish  it,  which  exalt  its  gratitadi 
and  kyre^  which  are  suited  to  Its  admlnthm  and 

ecstasies,  and  wUch  mdce  it  expericnr-  it  to  be 
delightful  to  Hinc  praise,  that  in  this  manner  it 
may  expreds  its  joy  and  happiness,  as  David  dM 
in  all  hie  divine  seogs,  which  ta  employs  soUy 
in  adoring,  praising,  giving  thnnks,  ruid  <;ineinf 
the  great  nest  of  God,  and  proclaiming  the 
wanders  of  his  power. 

Sneh  WM  tta  ink  nae  mm  made  of  music, 
sirtipl.',  nntural,  and  without  art  or  refinement, 
in  tluise  times  of  innecenw^  and  in  the  iniiuiey 
ofttawarid;  and  widnml  danhtdieftniilr*' 
Seth,  wiUl  vHiaaa  the  true  worship  was  deposi- 
ted, presersed  it  in  all  iU  purity.  T?iit  secular 
persons,  more  enslaved  to  sense  and  passion,  and 
more  Intent  upon  aoftentaig  tta  peina  af  thla  Bfc 
upon  rendering  their  exile  agreeable^  and  alle- 
vistinc  their  distresses,  abandoned  themselves 
more  readily  to  the  charms  of  muaic,  and  were 
»er«  iadMlriaw  ta  iwfvm  1%  tn  ndnaa  It  tele 
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■n  arty  to  eBtaUkh  thdr  <rftMrvatioiM  upoo  I    I  have  mid,  tint  muaie  waa  in  uae  amoiifit 

■ad  I  111  aatlMHi :  kot  it  WM  dw  Gnaka  who  flsMd 


diversify  it  }ry  tfw  lielp  of  inittniments.  The 
scripture'  accordingly  placen  this  kind  of  music 
in  the  fanUly  of  Cun,  which  was  tiiat  of  the 
MteMla,  and  vudBaa  Jnbal,  aoe  of  tha  d«amd- 
ants  of  that  chief  of  tlie  unrighteous,  the  author 
of  it.  And  we  see  in  eflert,  that  music  is 
fenerally  devoted  to  the  objects  of  the  passions. 
It  aervaa  ti»  adam,  aofUMBt,  and  render  Aem 

more  affecting;   to  make  thtnn  pfriptnitp  the 
very  soul  by  additional  charms;  to  render  it 
tts  captiT*  of  the  senaea ;  to  make  it  dweU 
whaUf  In  the  een;  to  inapbe  it  with  a  new 
proiwrisify,  to  seeic  its  consolation  from  without; 
and  to  impart  to  it  a  new  avM^ion  for  useful 
nfleetione  and  attention  l»  tnth.  Hie  ahoae 
of  music,  almost  as  ancient  M  ha  invention,  has 
orraaioned  Jiibal  to  have  more  imitators  than 
David.    But  this  ought  not  to  cast  any  reproach 
vpen  nmale  itadll   For*  ■■  Fliitardi  eifeecnoe* 
upon  this  Hubject}  UfW  er  no  persons  of  reason 
will  impute  to  thp  fwienft'^t  theinsplv««<  the  ahnse 
Bume  people  iiiaWe  ot  them :  which  is  solely  to 
he  aseribed  to  thedlepoaltion  to  Tiee  of  thoaa  who 
profane  them. 

This  exercise  has  in  all  timn  been  the  delight 
of  all  nations,  of  the  moat  barbarous^  as  well  as 
of  tiioee       valaed  dienaalvea  meet  upon  thrfr 

civility.  And  it  must  be  confrs'^pfl,  that  theauthor 
ot'  nature  has  implanted  in  man  a  taste  and 
aecreC  tendency  for  song  and  harmofny,  whieh 
oerve  to  nonriah  hia  Joy  In  thnee  of  piwperity, 

to  dispel  his  anc'iish  in  afflirtinri,  and  to  romfort 
him  in  supporting  the  pains  and  fatigues  of  his 
Ubonra.'  There  is  no  artificer  that  baa  not 
recourae  to  thb  Innocent  Invention;  and  the 
alightest  air  makett  him  almost  forget  all  hh 
fatigues.  The  harmonious  cadence  with  which 
Ao  workmen  otrlko  the  glowing  mass  upon  the 
anvil,  aeeme  to  leaaen  the  wdght  of  thefar  heavy 
hammers.  The  very  rowers  experience  a  kind 
of  relief  in  the  sort  of  concert  formed  by  the 
harmonlons  and  unifttrm  motion  of  their  oars. 
The  ancients  succeasfully  employed  musical 
instrur!tent«!,  as  is  still  the  rustom,  to  excite 
martial  ardour  in  the  hearts  of  the  soldiery ;  and 
Quinctilion  partly  aacrihee  Ao  reputation  of  the 
Ro.nan  troops,  to  the  impressionB  made  by  the 
warlike  sounda  ^  fifee  and  tmmpeli  opoa  the 
h'^ions.* 


I  Geu.  IT.  iL  8  PluC  do  Ifuiia 

S  Al^  esia  (niwIesBiJ  nalom  Ipsa  vldttorad  talsu 

rando)  ^ciltti?  IjN n  4  vekU  ainneri  nobU  dcdiiv-c.  Si 
qujdem  et  reuuge*  i.4iitus  hortatur:  noc  lolum  in  lU 
operibos  in  fnilNls  phirimuin  conatu*  pracunte  aliqua 
jocunda  voae  eanspbat*  mi  ctiam  siavulonim  nuigaUo 
qnainlWwe  se  mdl  moduUtkioe  sotetw.  C^wnrtitf.  L  L  c  to. 

4  Duce*  nwixirnift  i  t  fidibiui-t  (ibiU  ci-ciniuc*  tradituiii, 
el  esncitus  Laccdsmoniorum  muuds  accemos  modU. 

lo  oaMria  liijieBllwe  eenoa  ee  tabe. 


it  in  honotir,  and  by  the  value  they  set  upon  hi 
raised  it  to  a  very  hi^h  degree  of  perfection. 
It  was  a  merit  with  their  greatest  men  to  excel 
in  it,  and  a  kind  of  ehomo  to  be  obUfod  to 
confess  thrir  ignorance  in  it  *  No  hero  ever  made 
Greeee  more  illuatriooa  than  Kpaminondas: 
lile  dancing  graoaliilly,  and  touching  musical 
instnumnta  vrith  afcHI^  werore^oMd  Maanfat 
his  fine  qiialities.  Some  years  bef(ire  his  time, 
the  refusal  of  Themistodea,  at  a  feast,  to  play 
an  air  upon  the  lyr^  woe  nnide  a  rcproadi,  and 
waa  a  Idnd  of  dishonour  to  liim.  To  Im  |fO 
rant  of  music,  passed  In  thoee  tfanea  a  gNat 
defect  of  education. 

It  la  In  eeneefweaffw  of  thfe  that  the  moot  eel- 
ebrated  pbllMaBphl»  who  have  left  us  treatises 
upon  policy,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  particolarly 
reoonunended  the  teaching  of  music  to  young 

thaportef  ed^^      Beaidee whioh,  It  hat  a 

neeewary  connexion  with  that  part  of  Grammar 
called  l^Totody,  which  treats  upon  the  length  or 
riMTtnaai  of  qrllablee  in  prennnekrten,  npea 
the  measure  of  venmi,  their  rhyme  and  cadence, 
(orpaugtM;)  and  principally  upon  the  manner 
of  accenting  words ;  the  ancients  were  assured 
that  It  might  oondnee  very  nraeh  to  ibna  tho 
manners  of  youth,  by  introducing  a  kind  of 
harmony  into  them,  which  might  incline  then 
to  whatsoever  was  laudable  and  polito ;  nothing 
beiiif  of  gnalar  on*  aeeordfaiff  to  Fhrtanl^* 
than  music  to  excite  persons  nt  all  times  to  vir- 
tuous actions,  and  eapecially  to  confront  the 
dangers  of  war. 


the  happy  times  of  the  (Roman)  republic.  It 
paased  in  thoee  daye  for  a  thing  of  little  cooae- 
qucnce,  ae  CameDiM  Kepoe*  ttOe  us,  wlien  he 
obeerrei^  npon  the  different  taste  of  natkins.  In 
regard  to  sevenil  things.  Sail  list's  reproach' of 
a  Roman  lady,  that  alie  imew  better  liow  M  auig 
and  dance,  than  iraa  eonaletent  iritib  tiio  ehafio 

ter  of  H  woman  of  honOlir  and  pfoUty  ;  xiltan 
et  p$aU€re  eltgamtiM*  foot  neteaie  tif  pnbm  j 


flHriunt?  fiuiinim  cinicoiitiis,  qn.into  (>t  vi'httncntior, 
tanto  Ronuuio  iu  bctiia  gloria  CKteruprmtat.  duiitcttLl. 
L  c.  la 

5  Sum  mam  cruditi-jnem  Gnrd  litara  esmebant  in  nsr* 
vorum  rocusnquc  rantibiu.  Igitur  Epsininnndaji  prin. 
«*(>*,  mco  judido,  Gncciv,  fklthus  pr«cUrt'  ccciriisjie, 
dieitiir:  TbenWoclssquet  aliquot  ante  aiuiii,  cum  in 
ciMHi  nnimiit  Ijtam,  babitas  est  ladoettar.  &i»  bi 
Gr*cia  miiiiici  floruerunt,  disccbantqiie  ti!  nmnf^ ;  ner, 
qui  i>e»ci«tMit,  Mtis  excultiu  doctrini  putobatur.  Ck. 
Tutc.  i.  n.  4 

In  ejui  EpsmlnoodiiB  viituUbui  commrmorabaiur,  taL 
tauc  cum  commudd,  adeflterque  tibiis  caiitiL-^Au.  Cora 
.^"<7^  m  prirj'al. 

a  FluL  de  Muiic  pk  14a  <  lo  prsAMi 

8  bitaHCatfUa. 
2o 
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cieatly  Bbovra  what  the  Romans  thought  of  mu- 
■ie.   AatodHMiag^awf  Imdmitnac*  MmoT 

it ;  and  wooM  lay,  that  to  foactiae  it,  one  thonld 
either  1w  ilrunk  or  mad:  Nrmotaltat  ftre  soMus, 
nisi  forte  tiuatuL^  Such  was  the  Koiuau  MTer- 
fCy,  tin  their  tmnmurm  with  the  Gnda»  and 
■till  more,  their  richeit  and  opulence,  made  thrm 
pive  into  excesses,  with  which  the  Greeks  can- 
not BO  much  as  be  reproached. 

Hm  MMlMite  atlribated  wmdorftil  dbeto  to 
music;  either  to  exritp  or  supprws  the  pivgion!", 
•r  to  soften  the  manners,  and  humanize  natiun.s 
mtunlly  savage  and  IwtaraMl  Pytbngoras 
•Minf  •ywngwattaiifer,  wlio  was  heated  with 
the  fmn<^  of  wine,  an'l  at  tin*  nainf  time  animat- 
ed by  the  sound  of  a  tiutt-  played  on  in  the  Phry- 
giuk  MMMore,  upon  the  p^Bt  «t  wnmltdng 
I  Ib  a  diaste  familyf  restored  the  young 
I's  tranquillity  and  rpwutn,  by  ordering  the 
fraule  mioirtrai  ta  change  the  nuaaare^  and  to 
play  in  man  aoltMa  aad  utUm  iwnnlwiw,  ac- 
cording to  the  cadence  cdlad  aftar  tha  foot 
Sp"nf!(f*  Galen*  relate  noniething  exactly  of 
the  same  nature  of  a  musician  of  Milete^ 
nimnd  DaoMo.  Ha  Idla  m  af  wma  ytmag 
people,  that  a  female  performer  upon  the  (lute 
had  made  frantic-,  by  playjni;  in  the  Phry^inn 
measure,  and  whom  she  brought  to  their  senses 
•lalB  tiia  advlca  ^  ^  I)HnoD»  In  dMai^ 
the  norie  tnm  the  Phrygiau  to  the  Doric 
measure.  Dion  Cbrysostome,*  and  Homeolhi-rs, 
inform  us,  that  the  musician  'i'imotheus,  playmg 
aaa  4af  vpon  tha  flala  bafina  Aksaiidcr  tha 
Great,  in  the  measure  ralleil  'O.th,-,  which  is 
of  the  martial  kind,  thut  prince  imuiediateiy  ran 
to  his  arms.  Plutarch*  says  almuHt  the  same 
thlaff  af  AntigeiiMes  tha  flntenist,  wka  at  a 
banquet  fired  thiit  priric*  in  suc  h  a  man  tier,  that, 
rising  from  the  table  like  one  out  of  his  senses, 
ha  catehad  op  hia  una,  aaA  dadbi^f  then  to 
tha  eannd  of  tiie  ilnli^  waa  abnaat  laadjr  to 
charge  the  gue»t<<. 

Amongst  the  wonderful  efieuts  of  music, 
Mthing  mora  aflbcting  perhaps,  not  batter  at- 
tested, can  be  instanced,  than  what  regardn  the 
Arcadians.  PolybiuH,*  a  wise,  e:atrt  historiuii, 
well  worthy  of  entire  belief,  is  my  authority. 
I  shall  anly  abridge  hia  narratioiie  aAd  reflao- 
tkms.— The  study  of  music,  says  he,  haa  its 
utility  with  all  men,  hut  is  ■il)snliitf>!y  lu^i^mnry 
to  the  Arcadians.  This  p««>ple,  in  establishing 
their  repnUie,  thaaf  h  otherwiee  rtry  anatere  ia 
,lhcir<maBiierariUa»hadea  h%h  an  opialaii  of 


1  Cle  la.  ofat  pro  Vurrn.  a.  ISL 

8  Pylhafforam  arcrjiimm,  connt.ifns  nd  vim  pudinc 
domul  att'crcndacn  Jtivcucs,  juj«a  inutare  in  tpondsuin 
BOdestlbicina,  compotuiuc.    QuhuJil.  I.  L  c.  10. 

3  Dsplactt.  Hippoc,  tt  PUt  L  v.  c  H. 
»  OntLdeNfB.lalt,       5  De  tettui.  Alex,  pi  SSSl 
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music,  that  thej  ima  only  taught  that  art  ta 
their  cUldnm  hot  aUiged  yoonffeaplataapplr 

to  it  till  the  age  of  thirty.  It  ia  not  shameful 
amongst  Ihem  to  proff>-.«(  thrmsrlves  if:rianint  «if 
other  arts :  but  it  is  highly  dixhunuurabie  not  to 
have  leant  ta  daff,  and  naC  ta  ha  abk  ta  giva 
proofs  of  it  on  occasion.  Now,  says  Pi>1ybin% 
their  tirst  legislators  seem  to  mr,  in  making  6uch 
institutions,  not  to  have  designed  to  introduce 
loxory  aad  eftmiinaey,  but  aaiy  ta  sallen  tha 

ftTfR-ity  of  the  Arcridians,  and  to  divert,  by  the 
practice  of  music,  their  gloomy  and  melancholy 
dispoaitiaOr  undoubtedly  aocaiioned  by  the  cold- 
MM  af  the  air,  which  the  Aradtana  bwaiha 
almost  throughout  their  whole  country.  But  the 
Cyaethiaoa  having  iMglected  this  aid,  of  which 
they  bad  the  moet  Bead,  as  they  inhabited  tha 
rudeet  and  most  «f«fe  part  of  Arcadia,  both  aa 
to  the  air  and  climate,  at  length  became  so  fierce 
and  barbarous,  that  there  was  no  city  in  (yreeoa 
witoain  so  great  and  so  frequent  crfanes  were 
committetl,  us  in  that  of  C}'nethia.  Poiybios 
ooncliidir^  this  ;ircount,  with  observitii;,  that  he 
had  iuaisted  the  more  upon  it  for  two  reasons. 
Tha  Aiat,  to  prarcBt  any  ef  tha  AreadkB  I 
out  of  the  false  prejudice  that  lha  alndy  af 
sic  is  only  n  NUpt-rlluous  amiiwment  anion«it 
them,  from  neglecting  that  part  of  their  discip- 
IhM.  rhe  aeaend,  to  indiiee  the  Cjraalhiaaa  to 
give  music  the  preference  to  all  other  sciences, 
if  ever  (mmI.  (the  expression  is  rrmarkab!«''  if 
ever  Ciod  should  inspire  them,  to  apply  them- 

erivn  to  arta  tlwt  himanlie  a  peepia.  jPe 
was  the  ada  aNana  to  earreet  dwir 

ferocity. 

1  do  not  know  whether  it  be  possible  to  ind 
any  tiling  in  antiquity  which  equals  tlie  praiaa 

Pdlyliius  here  j^ivcs  ninxir:  an<l  every  one 
knows  what  kind  of  personage  Polybius  was. 
Let  us  add  here  what  tlae  two  great  lights  of  the 
andant  phileeophy,  Fbto  aad  Aristotle,  say  of 
it,  who  frcqtirntly  rfvoinmend  the  st«idy  of  it, 
and  v^y  much  extol  its  advantages.  Can  a 
mwa  autiiaatia  and  ftvanrable  testimony  be 
dedred?  Bnt  that  tha  mlbority  <>r  these  great 
men  may  not  Impose  upon  us,  1  oii^ht  here  to 
mention  wliak  hind  of  miuic  they  would  be 
understood  to  mean.  QoInotiUan,  *  who  had  tite 
same  thoughts  upon  thia  head,  will  explain  their 
opinion  :  it  is  in  h  t-hapter,  where  he  had  given 
music  the  highest  praise.  "  TlKMigh  tlie 
plea  I  luva  cited,  saye  ha,  aofleiently 
what  species  of  miuic  I  approve,  I  think  myself, 
however,  olilii^pd  to  deelare  here,  that  it  is  not 
the  same,  with  which  the  theatres  in  these  daya 

has  not  a  little  contributed  to  extinguish  and 
suppress  in  us  whatever  remained  of  our  ancient 
manly  virtue Apertiut  projUendum  pttto,  mom 

7  QoincttL  I  L  c;  la 
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t  prttcipi^  qmm  mmw  <■  MMit  tflmimata^ 
ti  im/mMma  tnnaki  fmcta,  won  tx  parU  minimot 
M  qmid  in  noin's  virilia  roborit  manebat,  excidit, 
**  Wh«n  1  recoiumead  nuuie  ther«iiM«,  it  is  that» 
of  wUeli  mm  filM  wkh  Immv  mhI  mdm 
UMidA  UM^  in  ain^ug  tlie  praiaea  of  othen  lilce 
tlienuelves.  It  it  u  far  from  my  intent  to 
mean  here  those  duif  croiu  iiutrumeatay  whose 

into  the  aoul,  sod  which  sught  to  be  lield  in 
horror  by  all  persona  of  m^iim*  und  virtu<>.  I 
uaderKtsud  thst  Sfreesbk  srt  ot  affecting  the 
— IfcylhspowMBiW  hniMajr,  in  «rdw  slihw 

to  excite  or  as.stmgp  the  paasions,  sccording  to 
occssion  aud  reasou.  "  It  in  this  sort  of  inuHic 
in  9»  much  esteem  with  the  greatest 


G refits  beratise  it  civilizes  (tarage  minds,  softens 
the  rougiuien  and  ferocity  of  dispositions,  vvn- 
dtrs  people  mors  espable  of  discipline,  mai^ 


those  Tlces  to  be  regarded  with  horror,  which 
iMlins  nca  to  inhiunanity*  cruelty,  and  riolmoo. 

MmIb  b  aoft  wMMt  its  mtwmm^  I*  tho 
body*  ftnd  rouduoes  to  the  core  of  certain  dis- 
temper*. Wiiat  is  related  of  tlie  wouderfol 
offsets  of  music  ttpoa  such  as  hars  been  bit  by 
iotU  ofpsv  faMNMH  if  aot 
by  MUhorities,  to  which  we  cannot, 
with  reason,  refuse  our  Mi»?f.  Th*-  Tarantula  is 
a  large  spider  with  eight  eyes  and  as  many  Icigs.  * 
It  it  Ml  only  to  bofMud  abovt  IWvaih  ar  to 

Poglla,  but  ill  >'>veral  other  \mtm  «f  Itdj»Md 
in  thp  islriii  i  (1  ('or!>ira.  .Soon  after  a  man  is 
bit  by  a  i Wautuia,  the  part  alfected  feels  a  very 
Mvm  foin,  leasodtd  to  %  tnr  hum  by  a 
Bambaan,  Ue  fai  next  soisod  with  a  {urofouMl 
melancholy,  ran  wjirce  respire  ;  h'ln  pulse  i^rows 
fhint,  his  ttight  is  interrupted  and  suspended,  till 
■t  bNt  IM  iMMiU  «M»  and  wtitn,  nd  dies, 
unlesn  assisted  in  time.  PhyHiciana  use  seTcral 
remedies  for  the  cure  of  this  illness,  wliich 
would  be  nsslsss,  if  music  did  not  come  in  to 
ttoir  akL  Whan  Hm  psnon  Ut  is  without 
■ense  and  motion,  n  performer  upon  nm.stcril 
instruments  tries  different  airs;  and  when  he 
Uts  upon  that,  which  to  its  tODSs  and  wwdiilatioii 
•■iti  tho  patient,  be  toflna  to  stir  a  little;  at 
first  he  move»  his  lingers  to  the  time,  then  his 
arms  aud  iegt,  and  by  little  and  littls  his  wliols 
bady  $  aft  liat  he  gets  up  aad  daMMk  aantlMaally 
torwaiing  his  aetiTity  and  feroti  Same  of  these 
will  dance  six  hours  withoat  resting:.  After 
tliis  tlMy  are  put  to  bed,  and  when  it  is  supposed 
bay  bave  anfleiently  iaiia»fad  Asir  flrtt 
they  are  brou|^ht  out  of  bed  by  the  same 
tune  to  bf^tn  a;^iin.  Thin  exercise  continues 
several  days,  about  six  or  sevm  at  moat»  till  tbe 
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dance  any  longer,  which  denotes  liis  being  cured. 
For  as  keg  sa  the  peieon  operates  npoo  bin 

he  would  dance,  if  he  were  suffend.  without 
ceasing,  and  die  by  exhausting  bin  spirits.  The 
patient  that  begins  to  perceive  liimself  weary, 
reeawa  Ida  odMrtMdbif  and  anaca  by  degrsaa, 
and  romes  to  himself,  as  if  he  waked  out  of  a 
deep  slej-p,  without  remembering  what  had  past 
during  his  disorder,  not  even  his  dancing,  lliis 
in  s  Trrj  f  1  trawdlwi 
of  which  I  araal  k>va  It  1 
the  cause. 

SECT.  II. 
Inpmtonmidlmprottn  of  miuuit  and  wumeal 


i'he  proiana  historians  ascribe  the  discovery 
of  the  ifarit  ndoi  af  miHle  to  tlieir  fabulous  Msr- 
cury,  others  to  ApoUo,  and  some  to  Jnpiter 
himself.  'Iliey  undoubtedly  intended  thereby 
to  inainuate,  that  so  useful  an  invention  ought 
to  bo  attiibatad  only  ta  the  gods,  and  Ibat  It  wafc 
an  error  to  do  any  aian  whatoasnig  tba  hoooor 
of  it. 

Plutarch's  treatise  upon  music,  explained  aad 
aat  to  a  traa  Vgbt  by  tba  loamad  ramarba  af  Mr. 

Burette,  will  supply  m.'  with  a  great  part  of 
what  I  .oihuli  relate  of  the  hintory  of  ihow,  who 
are  said  to  iuive  contributed  must  to  the  im- 
pm»?«aBeiitaf  tbia  art.   I  aball  eantant  mfwlf 

with  simply  pointing  out  the  most  ancient,  who 

are  almo«<t  known  only  in  TahulouH  history  wil^ 
out  conhuing  myitfil'  to  the  order  of  time. 

Aitraioji* 

Ampbion  la  bdd  Vy  MMm  to  l»e  the  InTcatar 
of  tba  CSAam, »  lyre;*  for  tbeae  two  iaatm. 

ments  were  very  little  diiTerent,  as  I  shall  show 
in  the  sequel,  and  an  often  coufoaaded  with 
soch  other  by  antbon.  It  ia  conjsetored,  that 
the  fable  of  Thebes  being  built  by  the  sound  of 
Aniphion's  lyre  in  later  than  Homer's  time, 
who  does  not  mention  it,  and  would  not  have 
lyicd  to  bava  adamad  Ua  paama  with  it,  bad  ba 
known  it. 

The  cotemporaries  of  Amphion  were  Zinus, 
Anthttt  PieritUt  and  Philammon.  Ths  last  wap 
fttbar  af  tba  Ibmooa  Thanyrii^  wlio  bad  tba 

finest  voice  of  his  time,  and  was  the  rival  of  ths 
muses  themselves,  but  who  having  been  aban- 
doned to  tlie  vengeance  of  those  goddesses,  lost 

his  s%lit(  Taiei^  midaalMdln^  and  avail  tba  «a» 
ofbiaiyiib 


•  lAaaoaHUilBrtnaBiBtHHSBsAassIibsllhsvo 

ocrasion  to  >pcak  of  St :  hrcau»c  our  Guifar  or  I.ufi',  which 
denve*  iu  nunc  ftom  it,  is  a  quite  difttent  kisd  of 
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The  reputation  of  Orphras  Houriahed  from 
the  ejqMdition  of  the  Ai]goiuuita,  of  wliich  nuic- 
Ime  h»  WMi  thai  it  to  «if,  Mn  Trqan 
war.  LinuB  xras  hia  muter  in  musir,  am  he 
also  of  Hercului.  QlflliWi'  hktmj.i» 
by  all  the  world. 


Hyigato  ii  aid  to  km  b«Mi  tlw  int  yky«r 

upon  the  flute.  He  was  the  father  of  Man)'aB, 
to  whom  the  invention  of  the  Hate  u  ascribed. 
The  latter  Tentimd  to  challenge  Apollo,  who 
•afy  CMM  aff  Tictar  is  tUs  diipate,  by  joining 
Ui  Toic«  with  the  sound  •f  Ilii  Th* 
iUMlaUTe. 


O&TMrioa. 

There  were  two  of  th^i  name,  both  famous 
ptafm  wfm  the  liato.  The  mMt  tadwt*  who 
was  by  birth  a  Mynian,  lived  before  the  Trojan 
war.  H*>  was  the  diHciple  of  Marsyas,  and  ex- 
celled in  the  art  of  .  playing  upon  string-instru- 
WBli.  Thtteemd  OlyaapiiM  wm  s  Flvyglan, 
inthetimof  MidM. 


DiMODocus.  Phxmius. 

Homer  praiv*«  the^*  two  mu«iir5nn^  in  several 
parte  of  the  Odyssey.  Dcmuducus  had  com- 
poMd  two  pocBM:  tlM  one  apoo  Hw  toUnf  of 
Trojf  the  other  upon  the  nuptialH  of  Venus  and 
Vulcan.  Homer  maVe^  thpni  liofh  rklns;  in  the 
palace  of  Alcinoua  king  ot  tlie  I'heacians,  in  the 
IM^eeenoe  of  Ulywaa.  He  ipeaka  of  FfMmlne  as 
of  a  singer,  inspired  by  thf  gods  themselves.  It 
is  he,  who  by  the  singing  of  his  poetry  set  to 
music,  and  accompanied  with  the  sounds  of  his 
lyn,  enlivena  the  haiiqnet%  ia  whidi  the  eiiitan 

of  Pt'nrliipf  pa»is  whole  davM.  The  aiithnr  of 
the  life  uf  Homer,  ascribed  to  Herodotus,  afimi.s, 
that  Fhemios  settled  at  Smj-ma ;  that  he  taught 
yontli  graauur  and  mwk^  and  married  CHthels 
there,  whose  illegitimate  son  Hoiiipr  was.  He 
tells  us,  Homer  was  bom  before  tlus  marriage, 
and  was  edneatad  with  great  care  by  hia  IkdMru 
ittiJaw't  afttf  ha  had  adopted  him. 

TKarAMBxa. 

Authors  do  not  agree  with  each  other  concern- 
ing Terpander's  country,  nor  th«;  time  in  which 
he  lived.  Eusebius  places  it  in  the  S3d  Olym- 
piad. Thiiepoehaoi^ttobe  of  later  dala,ir 

it  be  triit',  that  thh  poet  and  iniisu-i.iri  was  the 
first  who  obtained  the  prize  in  the  Carnian 
games,  which  were  not  instituted  at  Laoednnon 
tiU  the  86ik  OlTmplid.  Beiidai  thb  Tklety, 


which  did  great  honour  to  Terpanda''s  ability 
In  aaadeal  poetry,  he  signaliMd  htwinlf  hj  this 
art  upon  several  other  very  important  oeeaaions. 
Much  is  said  of  the  sedition  which  he  had  the 
address  to  appease  at  Lacedsemon  by  hb  mda- 
dious  songs,  accompanied  wHfc  the  aewnde  of  hii 
etthara.  He  also  carried  the  priae  fear  Hmm 
Buccrwively  at  the  Pythian  gtunen. 

It  appears  that  the  eider  Olympius  and  Tcr- 
pandw,  haviBf  Ihnnd  the  lyn  in  tMr  yonlh 
only  with  four  strings,  they  used  It  as  it  was, 
and  distinguished  themselves  by  their  admirable 
exectttien  upon  it.    ii|  proceM  of  time,  to  im- 


to  It,  eqwdally  Terpander,  who  made  its  i 

amount  to  srven.  'I'his  alteration  very  much 
displeased  the  LdiccdjemoniauB,  amongst  whom 

any  thing  in  the  ancient  music.  Plutarch  tells 
us,  that  Terpander  had  a  tine  laid  on  him  by  the 
Ephori,  for  having  added  a  single  string  to  tlie 
usaal  niMthar  of  the  l]m  ( and  had  Iriaown  hnif 
<i|i  hy  a  nail  for  an  example.  From  whr-nre  it 
appears,  that  tlie  lyrs  of  those  times  was  alrsadj 
strung  with  six  ooria. 

F'rom  iriM  FlntaiiA  ttft,  H  appoMa  ttnt 
Terpander  at  first  ooHlfeaed  lyric  poems  in  a 
certain  meeeore^  P^^of  ^  ^  «uif ,  and 

these  poena  to  euch  music  aa 
the  rithara,  which  at  that  time  repeated  exarCly 
the  same  sounds  as  were  sung  by  the  naaiician* 
In  fine,  Terpander  pnt  tha  natoa  af  thie  aoiarfa 
over  the  verses  of  the  ttmgt  cetofesed  by  him, 
and  sometimes  did  the  sjime  upon  Homer's 
poems:  after  which,  he  was  able  to  perform 
than  himaeW;  or  oanm  athew  to  do  ee,  in  the 
public  gsmoii 

Prirt"«  of  poetry  and  mu&ic^  which  were 
seldom  or  ever  separate,  were  proposed  in  the 
four  great  gaaae  of  Gvaiei^  eipaafaair  in  tha 
Fphkm,  of  which  they  made  tlie  greatest  and 
most  eonsiiderable  part.  The  name  thing  waa 
also  practised  in  several  other  cities  ot  the  same 
ootmtiy,  where  tha  like  gnnai  ware  caUtatad 

speetatank 

Pnnrvie. 

Phrynis  was  of  Mitylene,  the  capital  of  the 
Island  of  Lesbos.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Aria- 
teeUtos  ftr  the  hvp,  and  oenU  not  fidl  into 
better  hands ;  that  master  ^ing  one  of  T<t- 
pander's  descendants.  He  is  said  tu  ha>-e  been 
the  first  who  obtained  the  prize  of  this  instru" 
Btontinthafimwaf  ttePina^iM■wi^«e^Bbrated 


at  AthorM  the  fourth  year  of  the  80th  Olympiad. 
He  had  not  the  same  success  when  he  diayutod 
that  prize  with  the  musician  Timutbeus. 
FtuTBia  nwy  be  cewlinfad  aa  the  antluMr  of 
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thr  lint  alterations  made  in  tkt  ancient  mu&ic, 
with  rrgard  to  the  citlaanu  Tkmm  changes 
iioiirfiliiil,  in  the  flrrt  placa,  in  the  addition  of 
two  new  strings  to  the  Beven,  which  compoiMv! 
tliat  inatroment  before  him;  in  th»aeoood  place, 
in  the  fcomp—i  and  nwdnhtjen,  which  had  no 
Un§u  kha  mUb  and  manly  dHipBrity  of  th« 
ancient  mn^iic.  Aristophnnes  reproaches  him 
with  it  in  his  comedy  of  lA«  Gouds,  wherein 
I  li  Amb  tmoM  of  til*  widaBt  adu- 
of  youA.    They  went  tOfoChtf  to  the 

1l»iue  of  the  player  upon  the  Cithara  where 

they  learnt  the  hymn  of  the  dreadi'ul  Pallati,  or 
whiflh  they  MUf  aeeording  to 
ttWIk  to  them  from  their 
anceston.  If  any  of  them  rentured  to  nine:  i"  n 
buffoon  naaaner»  or  to  introduce  iotiections 
•f  Ttim,  llhe  Aoee  wUch  pnmil  in 
deya  in  the  aife  ef  Fhryni%  he  wn 
eererely. 

Phrynis  iiaviuf  presented  himself  in  some 
pvUlc  games  at  T  enedeiiiiM,  wMi  Me  cHham 

of  nine  strings,  Erprepea,  one  of  the  Ephori, 
would  have  two  of  them  cut  away,  and  suffered 
him  only  to  cheeee  whether  they  ahoold  be  the 
two  hlflkCBt  or  the  two  leweet  TlmethMu, 
some  short  timn  after,  being  present  upon  the 
same  occasion  at  the  Camian  games,  the  JBphori 
acted  in  tlie  same  manner  with  regard  to 

TiMOTBXVa. 


TbnttAettt,  one  ef  Aa 
ddan  poet%  was  bom  at  Miletus,  an  Ionian 
city  of  Carin,  in  the  third  yrar  of  the  93d  Olym- 
piad.   He  flourished  at  the  same  time  with 
£ari]ddee  and  PIdlip  of  Bfaeeden,  and  eudled 
in  lyric  and  dithyrambic  poetry.    He  applied 
himseir  particularly  to  music  and  playing  on  the 
cithara.    His  first  endeavours  were  not  auc- 
eenfuli  and  1m  wm  Ueeed  hy  tlw  whole  people. 
80  had  a  reception  might  have  discouraged  him 
for  ever;  and  he  actually  intended  to  have  en- 
tirely renounced  an  art,  for  which  lie  did  seem 
intended  by  nature.   Euripides  ondeeeived  him 
fal  that  mistalie,  and  gave  him  new  courage,  by 
making  him  hope  extraordinary  success  for  the 
future.    I'lutarch,  in  relatiug  this  fact,  to  which 
h*  adde  the  wrfcrjUf  of  Clmen,  11ian]elode% 
and  Demosthenes,  who  were  rt-nnsured  byeou^ 
sels  of  a  like  nature,  observes,  with  reason,  that 
it  is  doing  the  public  great  service,  to  encourage 
yeanf  peneae  In  thia  manMr,  who  Iwve  a  fund 
of"  [;»Miiu«<  and  fine  talents;  and  to  prevf-nt  their 
being  disgusted  In  effect  of  some  faults  they  may 
eemmit  in  an  age  subject  to  error,  or  of  some 
bed  encoweaa,  which  they  may  at  firat  experience 
in  the  exerrise  of  their  profession.  Kuripides 
was  not  deceived  in  his  views  and  expectation. 


proved  this  inatniment,  according  to  Pausaniaa, 
by  adding  four  strings  to  it,  or,  as  Suidas  tells  us, 
only  two,  the  tenth  and  eiercnth  to  the  nlnti^ 

of  whtrh  the  cithara  was  cuniponed  before  hira. 

Authors  differ  extremely  u(ion  this  point,  and 
oAhi  even  eeati'adlet  themt>elves  about  it. 

This  innovation  in  musie  had  net  the  general 
approbation.  The  I.Hcerliemonians  condemn- 
ed it  1^  a  puhUe  decree,  wliich  iioetina  liaa 
preaerred.  It  le  wrote  In  the  ^aleet  of  the 
country,  in  wUdi  the  prerahnt  consonant  fS 
renders  the  pronunciation  very  rough;  Irti  3i 
Tiftsiu^  MtXitritf  irmfaya*  t*^Vf  it  «*>  iftittftut 

te.  and  oontaln  in  enhefance;  that  Tbnethena 
of  Miletne  having  come  to  Aeir  city,  had 
expremied  little  regard  for  the  ancient  music 
and  lyre;  that  he  had  multiplied  the  sounds  ^f 
the  fynu&Tf  and  the  etringe  of  the  latter;  that 
to  the  ancient,  simple,  and  uniftrm  of 
singing,  he  had  sub»tituted  one  in  ore  complex, 
wherein  he  had  introduced  the  chromatic  liind; 
that  in  his  poem  vpon  the  delivery  of  Semelt^ 
he  had  not  observed  a  suitable  decency :  that  to 
obviate  the  effects  of  such  innovations,  which 
could  not  but  be  attended  with  consequences  per- 
nieioaa  to  good  manners,  tlw  hinge  end  the 
Ephori  hw\  publicly  reprimanded  Timotheus, 
and  had  decreed,  that  his  lyre  should  be  reduced 
toeeven  itrfnge  eaof  old,and  that  all  dioae  of 
a  modem  invention  should  be  retrenched,  &c. 
This  fact  is  relatetl  by  Athenspus,  with  this  cir- 
cmnstanoei  that  when  the  executiuntf  was  upon 
the  point  of  entting  away  the  neir  alfinfie  eoo- 
formable  to  the  decree^  Tfanotbeo^  haviaf 
perceived  in  the  same  place  a  small  stntue  of 
Apolhs  with  aa  many  strings  upon  the  l>Te  as 
there  wen  opon  his,  he  showed  it  to  the  judges, 
and  was  dismissed  acquitted. 

His  reputation  drew  after  him  a  great  ntun- 
ber  of  dieciples.  It  ia  said,  that  he  took  twice 
the  eum  off  thoee  wIm»  eanw  to  loem  to  pky 
upon  the  flute,  (or  the  cithara)  If  they  had 
been  taught  before  by  another  master.  His 
reason  was^  that  when  an  excellent  musician 
eneeeededeneh  ee  were  indiiiitont,  he  had  den- 
ble  the  pains  with  the  scholar :  that  of  making 
him  forget  %vhat  he  had  learnt  before;  the 
far  greater  difficulty ;  and  to  instmct  him 


AacBiLocaua. 


npenthe  dtharaef  hie 


for  poesy  and  music  I  shiill  npcak  of  him  in 
the  sequel  under  the  title  of  a  poet.  In  this 
place  1  oon^der  him  only  as  a  musician ;  and  of 
aU  that  Plolank  eapeof  hhn  upon  that  head, 
I  shall  only  repent  the  pasKuge,  wherein  he 
aaoibcs  to  him  the  musical  execution  of  Iambic 
■ma  we  only  spolte  whilst  the 
|lagr»  and  oIlMa  «a  wu^  TUe 
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passajTc,  «ars  Mr.  Biirettf,  nhows  us,  that  in 
luinbic  poetry  there  were  venei  merely  dedam- 
«tfwy*  vHdch  tran  only  wipated  «r  qMha;  and 
that  there  were  others  which  were  sung;,  l^ut 
what  this  naine  passage  perhaps  includes  ibat 
b  nut  ao  well  known,  is,  that  theae  dtckmatory 
lambiea  wm  aeeaoapoiMI  wMi  tlw  Mmi  «f 
the  rithara,  and  other  instruments  of  the  string 
kind.  It  reuutinri  to  be  known  in  what  manner 
thli  aoeompanyiiig  of  twmi  ipoke  was  pert'orm- 
•d.  According  to  all  appejinince,  th«  plaftf 
ifpoii  tlif  ciihaiTi  (lid  not  only  give  tlie  poet  or 
ai'tur  the  general  ton«  of  his  utterance,  and 
support  him  in  It  hf  Ike  mMWtorj  hh 
playlBf ;  bul^  m  tt«  tane  «f  the  speaker  or  de- 
clriimt-r  varied  according  to  the  diiTt'r««nt  nr- 
ccnts,  which  modified  the  pronunciation  ol°  each 
woffd.  In  order  to  mafca  this  kind  of  deefaaw. 
tiootiie  more  distinct,  it  was  necessary  thattks 
Instniment  of  music  shouM  innkf  all  mo- 
difications more  sensible,  and  exactly  mark  the 
immbv  er  eadefies  of  the  pea  try,  wUdi  aerved 
ft  •  (aide,  and  which,  in  effect  of  being  so 
ICWmpanied,  thuu^jrli  not  snne.  became  the 
■lere  expressive  and  affecting,  in  refard  to  the 
yoetiy  mmg,  tta  initmwis»t  that  ■f«i«impanitd 
it,  eonformed  Its  not<^  tM-rvilely  to  it,  and  ez- 
prewed  no  other  soaiMl%  hot  thwe  of  the  poet- 
musician's  voice. 

Afe20«OXBKV«. 

Aristoxenos  was  Irani  at  Tonntom,  a  eity  of 
Italy.  Hewaotho  aen  of  the  mnrfdan  Bfoo- 

•ias.    He  applied  himself  fqually  to  musir  and 
pliiloeophy.    Ue  was  first  the  di^  iplt-  ot'  hia 
&ther»  then  of  Xeoopluius  tlie  Pythugurean, 
ud  iMflf  oC  Aiiiloilo,  vndar  whom  ho  had 
Theophrastus  for  the  companion  nf  his  Kturlira. 
Ariotoxentts  lived  titerefure  iu  the  time  of  Alex- 
Hidor  the  Great,  ud  Mo  im  oaen— ow.  Of 
four  handn-d  and  fifty-two  volumes,  wliich 
Sitifiiis  tells  UJ*  he  r«m]>ofM5d,  only  his  threo  booksi 
of  the  EUmaU*  of  Harmony  now  remain,  wiiich  I 
ii  the  meet  aMicBt  tfeMtiaa  of  moale  eome  j 
down  to  as. 

H»*  ^vnrmly  attacke*!  Pythagorax'  systein  of 
music.    Tliat  plulosopher,  with  the  view  of 


rnlps  nnd  the  ratio  of  proportions,  il  wm 
liary  to  add  the  judgment  ot  the  eai*,  to  wliich 
it  prtedpoily  belonged  to  determiae  im  what 
concerned  music.  Tie  attacked  the  syoiMB  Off 
Pythagoras  in  many  other  points. 

Setericus,  onoof  the  apeakm,  iatrodoeed  by 
Fhrtatch  Im  hie  ttiliiB  opaii  mmit,  ie  o«- 
vinred,  that  sensation  and  reason  ou2;ht  to  con- 
cur in  the  judgment  past  Ufua  the  diffcnnt  parts 
of  masie;  oo  that  tin  ftramr  da  aot  pr^ui 
«heUtt«rhy  toamwh  vivacity,  nor  be 
to  it  Ttpon  occasion,  through  too  much  weak- 
ness. Now  the  aenoe  in  tlio  present  4|ue»tioa« 
that  is  the  111  big,  Meeesarfly  rsealvee  thrco 
imiHwioM  aft  aaae:  that  of  the  eowid^  lhaft  e# 
the  fime  or  measure,  and  that  of  thf»  letltr the 
progression  of  vHiich  conveys  the  modulattwm, 
the  fkffmh^  and  the  wvi$,  Aad  ae  thm  oaa 
ba  BO  adequate  perception  of  these  three  tlupfi 
separately,  and  each  cannot  Ih>  folloired  alone, 
it  seems  that  only  tiie  soul  or  reason  has  a  right 


or  bad. 
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stancy  in  tlie  arts  and  sciences  in  general,  and 
in  music  in  particular,  endeavoured  to  with- 
draw its  precepts  from  the  fallacious  evidence  | 
and  report  of  tiie  aeoisa,  to  std^foet  thorn  aridy 
to  the  deteriTiiri;itii>tis  of  rea>ion.  Conformably 
to  this  design,  he  was  for  baring  the  liarmonle 
powers  or  musical  oonsooaaee,  laotsad  of  lietug 
anlioatad  to  tho  JudgaMHt  of  the  otf  ,  wUoh  he 
lookM  upon  n.H  an  arbitrary  measnre  of  little 
osrtainty,  to  be  reg  ulatod  aoleiy  Iry  the  propor* 
of  wamhwa  tlMl  an  alwaya  the 


As  amongst  tiie  ancients,  music,  by  its  ongia 
and  natural  derttaalloB,  was  oomocnled  to  iht 
aervioo  of  the  (odi»  and  the  ngolation  of  the 

manners,  they  t^ave  the  preference  to  that  which 
■woH  mmt  distiuguiahed  by  its  gravity  and  sim- 
pUdty.  Each  of  tiiOK  prevailed  lo^g^  both  Id 
regard  to  vood  and  instrumental  mudc.  01ym> 
piiiH,  Tcrpander,  nii<l  their  tliM-iple^  at  fir»t 
used  tew  strings  on  the  lyre,  and  little  variety 
in  singing.  Notwithstanding  which,  says  Fin. 
tareh,  all  simple  as  the  airs  of  thonc  t»'o  mud- 
clans  were,  which  were  confinol  to  three  or 
four  striugit,  they  were  the  admiration  of  aH 
goodjttdgaa. 

The  citliani,  very  simple  nt  first  under  Ter- 
parider,  retained  this  advunta^ife  some  time-  It 
wa:«  not  permitted  to  compoee  airs  for  tliis 
instnunent,  nor  to  «]iaiigo  the  aBaaaar  of  playfaif 

u]>on  it,  either  hs  to  the  harinoriy,  or  the  raden.  e  ; 
and  great  care  ivas  takeu  to  preserve  in  the 
ancient  airs  their  peculiar  tone  or  eharada » 
hence  tliey  were  called  ARMMO^aa  boiaf  lateadod 
for  laws  and  modelv 

The  introduction  of  rhymes  in  tlie  dithyram- 
ble  vray ;  the  multlpncatloii  of  Oo  seoada  of 
the  flute  by  Lusua,  as  well  as  of  the  alriaft  af 
the  IjTe  by  Tiuiotheus ;  and  some  other  novelties 
introduced   by   Phrynis,    Menalippidcs,  and 


I  Rhyme,  Mamc.  The  time  or  mesMtre.  It  oiajr  alss 
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nMionnai,  occasioned  a  great  rerolution  in 
tbe  ancient  music.  The  comic  poets,  PHpecially 
nwrecrates  and  Aristophanes,  Tery  often  com- 
fUMd  of  it  In  tiM  atnmgvrt  tvoMu   W«  aw^ 

in  their  piece«,  MumIc  represented  accusing 
with  prrat  warmth  and  severity  thoae  musicians 
of  having  entirely  depraved  and  corrupted  the 


Plutarch,  in  srvcml  places  of  his  works,  com- 
plaina  alao  that  to  tbe  manly,  noble,  and  divine 
tof  ibeaodtaii^  in  whiieh  every  thiqg  was 
and  m^fwrir  the  modems  had  mbati- 
tuted  that  of  the  theatre,  which  inspires  nothinir 
but  vice  and  Ueeatiouaness.     Sometimes*  he 
thtlft  aadwrity  to  proru,  that  music, 
•f  hamony,  decency  and  delight, 
was  not  given  to  man  by  the  gods  only  to  please 
and  tickle  the  ear,  but  to  reinstate  order  and 
hBrmony  in  tlM  ■Md,  too  often  diacompooed  by 
error  and  ple—ure.    Sometimes'  he  •dmonlahee 
us,  lint  we  cannot  be  too  much  upon  our  fuaril 
aganist  the  dangerous  charms  of  a  depraved  and 
Uoantioai  nml^  nd  print*  ont  the  means  of 
nvoidinij  stich  a  corruption.    He  declart's  hcTr,* 
that  wuuton  music,  dissolute  and  debauched 
songa,  corrupt  the  manners ;  and  that  the  mu- 
skdana  and  peeta  ought  to  borrow  Amn  wise  and 
virtuous  persons  the  subjects  of  their  composi- 
tiona.    In  another  place ^  he  cites  the  authority 
of  FladaTy  wiu»  smiirfi  that  God  made  Cadmus 
hear  •  anhiime  and  rcguUr  musie,  very  difftnnt 

from  thosi!  soft,  li|t(ht,  <  JTcrninntr  strains,  which 
had  taken  poasemion  of  human  earn.  And  lazily, 
ho  eotplnina  himsdf  more  expressly  upon  it,  in 
fte  ninth  book  of  his  Symposiact.  "  The  de- 
praved music,  which  prrvails  in  theiw  days," 
sa)-*  he,  in  injuring  alt  the  arta  dependant  upon 
lt»  has  linrfe  aont  so  mveh  as  dancing.  For  this 
being  aasoelMod  with  I  know  not  what  trivial 
and  vulgar  pwtrj',  nftpr  having  divorced  itself 
from  that  of  the  ancients,  which  was  entirely 
dlTine,  hno  usurped  our  theatres,  where  It  tri- 
umphs amidst  a  ridiculous  adtniration :  and 
pTprcising  a  kind  of  tj-mnny,  has  subjpcted  to 
itMlf  a  species  of  music  of  little  or  no  value: 
bat  at  tbo  same  tfansk  It  has  aetaaUy  loot  the 
cstoem  of  all  those,  who,  for  their  genius  and 
wisdom,  are  considered  as  divine  persons."  I 
leave  it  to  the  reader  to  apply  to  our  times,  what 
Flatareh  says  of  lii%  In  isgard  to  nrasio  and  the 
theatre. 

■It  is  no  wonder  that  Plutarch  complains  thus 
of  the  depravation,  wliich  had  universally  in- 
fected tiM  mosle  of  liis  times,  and  made  It  of  so 
little  value-  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  their  diHciplcs, 
had  made  the  same  complaint  before  him  ;  and 
that  in  an  age  ao  (kvoaraUe  as  tlielm  lotba  kn> 


provement  of  polite  arts,  and  ao  production  of 
great  men  in  every  kind.    How  could  it  bapp«n, 
that  at  a  time,  when  eloquence,  poesy,  painting) 
and  aculptnrs,  were  eoltlvatsd  with  such  snoeess, 
masic,  for  wliirh  they  had  nu  less  attention, 
declined  so  much  ?    Its  great  union  with  poetry 
was  the  principal  canae  of  this,  and  these  two 
aisters  may  be  eaid  to  hxn  had  almost  the  same 
destiny.    At  first,  each  confined  to  the  exact 
imitation  of  what  waa  most  beautiful  in  nature, 
had  no  odier  tIow  tlum  to  fnatrnet  whOat  they 
delighte<I,  and  to  excite  emotions  In  tiio  SOOl  9i 
equal  utility,  in  the  worship  of  the  irods,  and  the 
good  of  society.    For  this  end  they  employed  the 
most  sidtable  expremlons,  tonm  of  thought, 
numbers  and  cadences.     Musie  portieularly, 
always  simple,  decent,  and  sublime,  continued 
within  the  bounds  prescribed  her  by  the  great 
'  masten^  especially  the  phOoeopheri  and  lq(iala- 
tors,  wlio  were  most  of  them  poets  and  mu- 
sicians.    But  the  theatriral  shows ;   and  the 
worship  of  certaiu  divinities  of  Bacchus  amongst 
the  net.  In  preeuaa  of  time,  very  mneh  set  mido 
the<«n  vr'se  rrgnlations.     They  gave  birth  to 
I  ditbyrambick  poetry,  the  most  licentious  uf  all 
I  in  hs  cxpresrioo,  mesoore,  and  aentiments.  It 
I  required  a  musie  of  the  same  kind,  and  In  eon- 
'  sequence  very  remote  from  the  noble  simplicity 
of  the  ancient.    Tbe  multiplicity  of  strings,  and 
all  tibat  vidous  rsdundsnes  of  sound  and  levity 
ofsmanent,  were  introduced  to  an  aaocas^  and 
gavp  room  for  the  ju<«t  complaints  of  all  siirh  sa 
•xeeUed,  and  had  the  best  taste,  in  this  waf . 
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To  8p«ik  nf  the  ancient  mnsir  in  general,  and 
to  give  a  alight  idea  of  it,  it  is  proper  to  observe, 
that  there  are  thiue  bdbeds  of  symphonies ;  the 
vocal,  the  InstCUUiental,  and  that  composed  of 
both,  llie  andents  knew  thsSS  tluoo  idnds  of 
symphonies  or  concerts. 

first  only  three  measures,  which  were  a  tone 
higher  than  one  another.  The  gravest  of  the 
three  waa  called  the  Doric  {  the  highest  the 
Lifdian:  andthe  mMdIotlw  J^lrpyion.-  so  that 
the  Doric  and  LyJutn  included  between  them 
the  space  of  two  tones,  or  of  a  tercet  or  third 
major.  By  dividing  this  space  into  dcmUtouea, 
room  was  madefto  twoothereaeasurM,  the  lomte 
.•uid  Eohan ;  the  first  of  which  was  inserted  be- 
tween the  JMtnc  and  Phrygian }  the  second  be- 
tween the  Pkry^am  and  Lydbm,  Other  ntea- 
sures  were  superadded,  which  took  their  da- 
nominations  from  the  five  fir>«t,  prefixing  the 
prep(»sition  vvii  above,  for  those  above  ;  and  the 
prepositioa  M  bdov,  Ibr  those  bdow.  The 


18^  Ol'  M 

Cha  JBgpoionic,  ttc 

In  some  books  of  modern  unging  in  churclus, 
•bA  at  As  of  «nw  hRTfarle%  to  tlMM  dMhr- 
«Bt  miMTir—  are  referred  the  different  toiwa 
now  used  in  chanting  <livin«»  service.  The  first 
and  second  tone  belong  to  the  Doric  measure ; 
the  third  and  foortli  to  Hm  FhrTSiaa ;  and  the 
raat  to  tiM  Lydiian  and  M ixolydian.  Hie  man- 
ner of  chanting  In  the  chur.  I,  in  in  the  Diatonic 
kind,  which  is  the  deepest,  and  a^jreea  be«t  with 
divine  worship. 

Iiatamtothefirttdi^Won.  The  vocal  nym- 
fhony  necewarily  supposes  aeveral  voices,  becauw: 
on0  pefBoa  cannot  sing  several  |>aru  at  the  same 
4lir^  Whtn  aeml  pmooa  aii«  In  eonoert 
tagadMr*  It  ia  either  in  unison,  which  is  nJled 
Homophony  ;  or  in  the  ocUve,  and  even  the 
dottbU  ocUve  i  and  this  is  termed  Antiphony. 
It  to%cliafadlluittheandMitaaMdalai>athird 
aanner,  which  consisted  in  sinjjinj,'  to  a  tercet 
or  third.  The  instrumeDlal  Hj  mphony,  amongst 
4he  ancients,  had  the  same  differences  as  the 
vaoal,  tkat  ta  ta  aay,  savml  im^nmnm  might 
9la7  utMmin4h»v^mu,ih»octan,tBA  the 

third. 

To  have  two  strings  of  an  instrument,  of  the 
«Ba  anfcataaea  ataatty  thkk»  and  cquallj 
«tfBinad,  denotes  that  these  accord  with  each 
i.ther  ;  all  that  i-*  neiew«try  i»  to  regulate  their 
ieugths  by  certain  proportions  of  number.  For 
iaatanee,  if  tha  tira  atrfk«i  ^  >n  iMgth, 
they  are  unisons ;  if  as  1  to  2  they  urf  <«-tave8  ; 
if  as  2  to  8  they  are  fifths ;  as  3  to  t  they  are 
fourths ;  as  4  to  o  they  are  third  majors,  &e. 

Tha  aneianta,  as  wall  MwakMaama  Instru- 
ments upon  which  a  singU-  performer  coulil 
«iccute  a  kind  of  concert.  Such  were  the  double 
^Hlflt,  and  the  lyre.  The  first  of  these  inatnunants 
WW  oonpaaad  of  two  fl«laa»  joined  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  two  pipes  had  usually  but  one 
mouth  in  rutnmon  to  both.  These  dutes  were 
either  equal  or  unequal  in  length  or  in  tlie 
dlamater  of  Aa  bore.  Tiio  equal  dutaa  had  the 
aame,  the  une«jual  different,  sound-*,  of  which  one 
was  deep,  the  other  liij?h.  The  symphony,  which 
the  two  equal  flutes  made,  was  In  tha  •^aaa, 
when  thatwohaadeof  thafwfttmaraleptthe 
mtma  holes  of  each  flute  at  the  wirae  time  ;  or 
thirds,  when  he  stopped  different  holes  of  both 
duleSi  The  diversity  of  sounds,  resulting  Arom 
^  imqnal  dntsa^  could  be  only  of  two  Idnds, 
aecordinf  to  the  flutes  bein^  either  octaves  or 
ih\nh  :  and  In  both  cases  the  performer  stopped 
tlte  same  holes  of  each  data  atthaanwtiaM^  and 
in  conaeqaanee  ftnnad  n  oonaart  aKber  In  tba 
octave  or  third. 

ily  the  lyre  is  meant  here  every  mosical  instru- 
ment in  genand,  with  atringa  aIniMd  ot«  u 
cavity  Ibr  sound.  The  ancients  hitd  several  iti- 
of  this  Und|  wliida  differed  only  in 
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their  form,  their  size,  or  the  number  of  their 
strings;  and  to  wliich  tliey  gave  differmt  names, 
though  they  eftennaed  ana  fcrtfcaoiiw.  l*o 
chief  of  them  were,  1.  the  Cithara^  KJi^m,  ttmm 
which  the  word  Guitar  i^  derived,  thouf^h 
applied  to  a  quite  different  instrument.  2.  The 
Zyre,  iU(>.  oOMTwiH  called  xfW*  and  In  Latfn 
Testmdo^  because  tha  hattom  resembled  the  scale 
of  a  tortoise,  the  figure  of  which  animal  (as  is 
■aid)  gave  the  first  idea  of  this  iostrunMOt. 
S.  Tha  T^ymmt  OT 
only  one  that  hm 
name  of  the  Harp. 

The  lyre,  as  i  hare  said  before,  varied  very 
mneh  in  tba  nmnbar  of  Ita  atrinfi^   TImI  af 

Olympius  and  Terpander  had  at  first  but  three, 
whii  li  those  musicians  knew  how  to  diversify 
with  so  much  art,  that  if  we  may  beUevo  Fh^ 
tardi,' they  vary  mncli  aseeadad  Aase  wh«  plagrad 
upon  lyreaof  a  greater  number.    I*y  ud  iin^  s 
fourth  string  to  the  otiier  time,  they  made  the 
Tetraehord'  complete ;  and  It  was  the  dUhnni 
manner  In  wUdi  lianneny  wm  fndnead  by 
these  four  strings,  that  constituted  the  three 
kinds  of  it,  called  the  Duttomic,  Chromatic,  and 
£nhannoHic.     The  Diatonie  kfald  appartBina  to 
%h%  frirtBTf^  — *^  mrMmmrf  mnsic    In  the  C%r»> 
matie,  the  music  was  softened  by  lowering  the 
sounds  half  a  tone,  which  was  directed  by  a 
coloured  mark,  from  whence  the  ClnomatSe  laak 
ita  wft*"*  xf'^ —  aignilj^ng  colour.    'What  is  now 
called  B  flat,  helongs  to  the  Chromatic  initsic 
In  the  iluharinonic  music,  on  the  contrary,  tho 
sounds  were  raised  «  dami  tam,  which  was 
marked  m  at  preeenti  by  n  diesia.   In  tha 
Diatonic  music,  the  air  or  tune  a>uld  n<>t  make 
its  progrcHsiona  by  less  intenrab  tikan  tlie  semi, 
tones  mi^or.   Tlie  modulation  af  tha  ObomoCie 
murfe  made  ma  of  tlie  eiin!  fonta  minor.  In 

the  Enharmonic  musii ,  the  progrea»i<»n  of  the  air 
might  be  made  by  quarter^tones.  Macrohius,  • 
speaking  of  theae  three  Unds,  says,  tha  Enhar- 
monl"  la  no  longer  in  use  upon  account  of  Ita 
difBculty :  fli:it  the  Chromatic  is  no  lonper 
esteemed,  because  that  sort  of  music  is  too  soft 
and  effeminate:  and  tint  the  Diatonic  holds  Uw 
mean  between  them  both.  The  addititm  of  n 
fifth  strini:  pro<luced  the  Pmfnchtmi.  The  lyre 
with  seven  strings,  or  the  JItplachord,  was  more 
used,  and  in  greater  ceteem  than  aO  athew. 
Howovcr,  thon^  It  Included  the  seven  notes  of 
nuinic.  the  octave  was  still  wimtin-:.  Sinionides 
at  length  added  it,  according  to  i'liuy,*  with  an 
eii(hth  atriiif.  Lang  after  hfan,  Timathana  the 
MUeeUn,  who  lived  in  the  tdgn  of  FhU^ldng 


I  niit.de  Mm.  p^lWI. 

2  A  p.'wuage  in  !lnrnc<>,  difRrcntly  ejpUined  by  M. 
Dscier  and  father  Sanadoo,  tiai  given  room  for  teavaai 
diMcttatioht  upon  the  instniment  called  the  Tftmctar^ 
3  Iih.U.laaosHi.aoi«iaa.&4  iPUaLvfi.aM 
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tlpUed,  M  we  have  ohwnred,  the  strings  of  the 
lyre,  to  the  number  «f  dmau*   This  "«i»«t»n* 
wm  atill  inenMcd. 
TiM  lyi%«ifehtlnn«  teaMof^m  att 

8t tibl*"  of  any  -ipriplionT.  Upon  thn  Pm- 
tnchttrdy  two  parts  mi^iit  be  played  by  thirds  to 
eoda  other.  Ite  OMM  the  number  of  atrings 
iacNMMd  «ipMi  tlw  lym,  the  «Micr  II  WM  te  com- 

posr  p\rn  n'ith  dtrtVrrnt  jmrtn  upon  that  iitstrti- 
ment.  The  quci>tion  is  to  know,  whether  the 
MMdenta  improved  tliat  adrtntage.  Thi:*  qtiea- 
tfoB,  whleh  kM  ftwn  »  mirtter  af  liMiiilrjr  Ibr 

about  twd  a£^f«t  in  rppard  t«i  thr-  nnricnt  mtisfc, 
and  cooflisto  in  knowing  whether  the  C>re«ks 
ni  Bin  «««  aequintad  with  that  kind  of 
it  flailed  Comtttrpoini,  or  mmmtI  In  dlAmt 
parti,  has  orrasioned  difftTfnt  writ tnir'*  m  both 
aidea.  The  plan  of  my  work  dispeiiflai  with  my 
MMering  lat«  ta  annlaatlM  «f  tliis  difficulty, 
wldcli  I  oonftet  bMtdM  exeeeda  my  oifadtjr. 

It  is  not  nnneCMsar^'  to  knov^r  5n  what  man- 
ner the  aucienta  noted  their  air«.*  With  them 
A*  gmenl  ayalem  of  miMlo  wia  dfridad  1bI» 

1  sounds,  of  which  eadllmd  it<i  particular 

Thfv  inv*»nt«>d  rhiirnrf«TH  to  sirrnifv  each 


n(»im,  $ign$.  All  these  figured  were  cum- 
poMMl  of  aLiBonagffMBy  fimnad  ftwn  tbs  fint  letter 
«f  the  partlrular  name  of  eacli  of  tlie  eighteen 

•ounda  of  the  penrral  syi^tem.  T1n>-ip  sij;ns, 
which  served  both  for  vocal  and  instrumental 
BUMlei,  wm  wrote  above  tbe  wenk  upon  two 
lines,  of  which  the  upper  wai  for  the  voice,  and 
the  lower  for  the  instruments.  These  \\n^  were 
not  larger  ttian  lines  of  common  writing.  We 
lave  lome  Oredi  manuaeripts,  in  whkit  tlieae 
two  qwelcs  of  notPH  are  nTote  in  tiw  manner  I 
haverdatod.  F  roui  thi'ui  thf  hymns  to  Calliope, 
Neneeia,  and  ApuUo,'  as  well  m  the  atroplie  of 
one  of  Pindar^  odc%  were  taken.  Mr.  Bontte 
Inw  given  us  all  these  fraginpnts,  with  the  ancient 
and  modrm  noU-^  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  uf  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lottrei. 

The  charaetere  InTcnted  by  the  aadenta  for 
writing  musical  airs,  were  used  till  the  eleventh 
century,  when  Guy  d'Ar»'zz<»  invented  the 
modem  manner  of  writing  them  with  notca 

pbccd  on  diflimnt  linear  00  aa  to  mailt  the  aound 

by  the  position  of  the  note.  These  notes  were 
at  first  no  more  than  points.  In  which  there  was 
uotliing  to  express  the  time  or  duration.  But 
John  de  Mcura,  bom  at  IM^  and  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  king  John,  found  out  the  means  of 
giving  thene  points  an  un.-<|ual  value,  by  the 
different  figures  of  crotchets,  minums,  s«mi« 


5  I'luf.  <!e  Mus.  p.  lltl. 
«  Martian  CapeL  de  nupt  HiiM. 
7  ThewhpnnswcrewRNabrai 
Bitii  kaown  in 
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whfah  hafa». 
byaU  the 


SECT.  V. 

Wktiker  Om  modem  thauU  be  pr^fimd  to  tkt 
aneUnt  mmue. 


The  farnoii'?  dispuf*-  on  this  subiect,  between 
many  learned  men,  has  Utii  very  hotly  con- 
tested; beeauee  it  lias  been  held  tliat,  if  the 
ancient  nwrie  waa  daetllula  of  the  Comnterfokd, 
or  concert  in  different  parts,  that  defect  jjives  an 
indisputable  right  of  preference  to  the  modem. 
Adaaltlinf  the  anforiorit J  of  the  mederaa  in  thie 
partkmkr  to  be  real,  whleb  may  with  great 
rexson  always  remain  doubt ftil.  T  am  not  sure 
tliat  tlie  conse^nence  is  so  certain.  Might  not 
the  andcnte,  In  aD  otter  respects,  haive  earriad 
music  to  n  degree  of  perfSwtion,  the  nMdema 
have  not  attained,  as  wi'll  as  all  the  other  arts? 
(I  do  not  say  it  is  so,  I  speak  only  of  its  possi- 
bility;) and  if  so,  muht  Oe  diaoomj  of  the 
Cmtnterpoint  to  givi-  thi'  inttar  an  abaelute  pin> 

ference  to  the  former .'  The  most  exceDent  paint- 
ers of  antiquity,  as  Apelles,  used  only  four  col- 
eon  In  their  pleeea.  This  was  so  &r  ftvm  being 
a  reason  with  Pliny  for  diminishing  any  thing 
of  their  merit  and  reputation,  that  he  admired 
them  the  more  for  it,  and  that  they  had  czoelled 
all  BGCeeeding  paintera  ao  mneh,  thongh  tha 
latter  had  employed  a  great  variety  of  new  tinta. 
Rut  to  trace  this  question  to  the  Iwittom  ;  let  us 
examine,  whether  the  muhic  of  later  times  does 
aetnally  and  IndispotaUy  eaoal  diat  of  the  an- 
cients ;  and  we  shall  soon  find  that  this  is  a  quco- 
tiun  which  it  is  imposiiible  for  us  tn  d>>cide.  It 
is  not  with  muiiic  as  with  scuipture.  In  the 
latter,  the  caoae  may  be  tried  1^  the  evidence  of 
tlif  performanc«s  to  be  produced  on  both  sides. 
^V(>  have  gtjitnw  and  reliefs  of  tbf  niiripnts, 
which  we  run  compare  with  our  own ;  and  we 
have  seen  Michael  Angela  pees  lentenoe  in  thla 
point,  and  actually  acknowledge  tha  fluperlority 
of  the  ancli-nts.  None  of  th»  lr  music  han  come 
down  to  us,  to  make  us  seuttible  of  its  value,  and 
to  enable  us  to  Judge  by  our  own  €i]ieriennH 
whether  it  In-  as  excellent  as  oor  OWn.  The 
wonderful  effects,  it  is  said  to  have  produced,  <lo 
not  seem  proofs  sufficiently  decisive.  There  aro 
atni  extant  treetisct  on  Didaetieka,  aa  weO  Greek 
as  Latin,  which  may  lead  us  to  their  theory  of 
this  art:  but  can  we  conr1n<lf  any  thini^  very 
certain  from  these  in  regard  to  their  practice  of 
It?  Theory  may  fiva  as  some  light,  aonw  open- 
ing; but  precepts  are  exceedingly  remote  from 
execution.  Would  treatises  upon  poetry  alont* 
suffice  to  Inform  us,  whether  the  modem  ought 
to  be  prafcrrad  to  the  andnt  poota? 
In  the  uoccrlainty  than  will.alwnyo  bo  wMh 
Sk 
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ngwd  to  Urn  auiller  In  firtlMj  IImm  it  u  i>re- 
JndlM  Toy  ■maah.  in  ftmmr  of  tks  andantH, 

which  oufht,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  >i^*  snnjH-nd 
our  Jud^meut.  It  U  allowed  that  the  Cireekit 
had  womkrfttl  tdanta  ftr  all  arts;  that  they 
cultivated  them  with  extraordinary  nicccas,  and 
carried  most  of  thpm  ta  a  surprising  de^ee  of 
perfection.  In  architecture,  Kculpture,  and  paint- 
lag,  nobadf  dlapotaa  their  wqwaaaa  aMdlngy* 
Moir  of  all  these  arts,  none  were  so  anciently  or 
generally  cultivated  as  music.  This  w;i8  not 
practiiied  only  by  a  few  private  persons,  who 
mad*  it  their  pwihaalao,  m  in  tha  other  arU; 

but  by  all  in  ^^nt  ral  who  had  any  care  taken  of 
their  education,  of  which  the  study  of  music 
was  an  essential  part.   It  waa  of  feneral  oaa  in 


that  were  almost  alwnyi  nttciKlfd  with  concerts, 
ia  which  their  principal  joy  and  reiinement  con- 
abtai.  Thara  wwb  pohlie  dlipiitfla  and  prizes 
for  such  as  dliUlipjiishcd  themselves  moat  bjr  it. 
It  ha<l  a  very  peculiar  share  in  rhorus4»s  and 
tragedies.  The  magnifiornce  and  p«rfectioo,  to 
which  AHMtta  roae  in  every  thing  dse  Aat 
related  to  the  public  shews,  is  known  :  Can  we 
iuui<Ine  that  city  to  havp  neglected  only  inu<«ic? 
Can  we  believe,  that  those  Attic  ears,'  so  rdined 
and  aaqiiMla  in  laapaot  to  tha  aonnd  of  wards  in 
common  discourse,  were  leas  so  in  rei(;ird  to  the 
concerts  of  vocal  and  instrumenUd  mu.sic,  so 
much  used  in  their  choruses,  and  in  which  the 
moat  sensible  and  osoal  pleasure  of  Athana  con- 
sisted? For  my  part,  I  cannot  help  being  of 
opinion,  that  the  Greeks,  inclined  as  they  were 
Id  diversions,  and  educated  ftatt  their  aarllest 
janth  In  a  taste  for  eoncerta,  with  all  the  aids  I 
have  iiii'titioned,  with  th  it  invr-ntivf  ririd  iiidus- 
triuus  genius  they  were  known  to  iiave  fur  all 
the  arte,  must  have  excelled  In  mosie  aa  well  as 
In  all  other  arU.  TUb  hi  the  sole  conclusion  I 
asake  from  all  the  reasons  I  have  advancin!, 
without  pretending  to  determine  the  preference 
In  fkTaar  af  either  tha  anelenta  or  nodena. 
I  have  nat  q^cken  of  the  perfactlan  to  T^hich 

the  Hebrew  singers  nii:,'ht  have  ntfnincd,  in 
what  regards  vocal  and  instrumental  rnusict  in 
order  to  avoid  mingling  a  speciea  entirdy 
and  di'votf'l  to  religion,  with  one  u-hoU 
and  abiui  lr  II'  1  to  idolatry,  an<!  iill  the  excesses 
consetjueutiul  of  it.  We  may  presume  tiiat  tiiese 
■ingera,  to  whom  the  holy  acriptura  •eama  to 
ascribe  a  kind  of  inaplration  and  the  gift  oT  pro- 
phecy/ not  to  compoaa  ^phetic  pmlnub  but  to 


1  AtUcorum  auias  tsretet  ct  niigioMe.  Ck. 
t  And  Chcnsnlah,  chief  of  the  Letlteib  wis  fbr  Mmf 

'  >r  rK.mF-.cv;'  he  imtructol  SbOBt  liW  iOOfcbeOinic 
be  wu  ikUfuL   I  Chron.  xv.  92. 

ad  ihi  tii|iirtMi  efthe  lM«  Hpaialad  to  the 
or  the  iqaa  of  Aiipb.aBd  of  BmHkaail  of 


sing  than  innlively  and  aidant  ■muht,  MS  ti 
zeal  and  fafln%  had  carried  tha  adence  of  siug- 
in?  to  as  great  a  perfection  as  was  possible.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  a  grand,  noble,  and  sublime  luAd 
oCmoaie,  whoreln  every  thing  was  proponlaoad 
to  tha  majesty  of  its  object,  the  Godhead  who^ 
wp  may  add,  wa-  its  author:  for  he  had  vouch- 
safed to  form  his  ministers  and  singers  liimael^ 
and  to  Inetmat  tibam  In  BMnnar  it  planrnd 
him  to  have  his  praises  celebrated. 

Nothin<r  in  so  admirable  as  the  order  itself, 
whicli  G«h1  had  instituted  amongst  the  L«vites 
ftr  the  exndbe  of  tUa  augaat  fonetfan.  Tkey 
were  four  thousand  in  number,  divided  into  dif- 
ferent bodies,  of  which  each  ha-1  chief,  and 
the  kind,  as  well  as  times,  stated  fur  tiie  di»- 
cfaaffa  of  thilr  rmpaetiva  dntiea.  Tw  hsD- 
dred  fiiurscore  and  eight,*  were  appointed  to 
teach  the  rest  to  sing  and  play  upon  iostntmeots. 
We  see  an  example  of  this  wonderAd  order  in 
Davids  dblrihatlan  of  the  parte  of  the  mered 
rauMc,  when  he  solemnized  the  carrying  of  the 
ark  firwn  the  Itouse  of  Ubed-J:^m  into  tha 
cUadd  «f  Slan.  Tha  whaia  traap  af  mnririana 
were  divided  into  tiiree  ohoniaea.  Tha  first  had 
hollow  instruments  of  brass,  that  resounded  ex- 
ceedingly, uniilta  our  kutth»-drum,  only  in  nai 
being  covered  with  aUna,  and  having  tlielr  haU 
low  part  laid  over  with  double  burs,  which  they 
struck  on  diiferent  part*;  of  thi-m.  These  sounds 
suited  very  well  the  sacerdotal  trumpets,  liiat 
preeeded  thaot  and  were  irery  proper  by  thrfr 
lively,  strong  and  broken  iterations,  to  awake 
the  attention  of  the  spectatort.  The  second 
troop  of  Kiicred  singers  played  in  tlie  treble,  or 
hIglMr  key,  on  a  different  Inamunent.  Thn 
third  chorus  consisted  of  basses,  that  m  rvej  to 
exalt  and  sustain  lhes«  trebles,  with  whi:  h  they 
always  played  in  concert  (perltapn  in  unuomtj 
baeauaa  dbneeted  by  the  Mone  maatcr  of  the  ring, 
cm.  It  is  eii'^y  to  cdnrcivc,  that  the  rA>vit«a,an 
numerous  as  they  were,  destined  trom  fatho*  to 
eon  to  this  sole  exercise,  taught  by  the  most 
skilful  nuMtera,  and  fimnad  by  long  and  can- 
tinual  habit,  must  have  attained  great  excellency, 
and  at  length  become  consummate  in  all  the 
and  delicacies  of  an  art,  in  which  they 
Hiflir  whale  ttvea.  Thb  waa  tha  tme  ha- 
tent  of  aanaic.  Thi-  nm^t  noMe  use.  th.it  nun 
can  nttka  of  it,  is  to  employ  it  in  rendering  tha 
contlBttal  homage  of  praise  and  adoratlMk  to  the 
suprtme  au^eety  of  God,  who  has  created,  and 
governs  the  universe,  and  reseinres  so  sacred  a.n 
office  for  his  faithful  children.    Hgmnua  omai-. 


Jedothun,  who  ihould  MumiasT  wftb  huf**  «Mi  pMl> 

teries,  ami  ut;)    ymbaU.    I  Chron.  xxx.  I. 

3  —With  their  brethren  Uwt  were  Umnicted  in  tb* 
•fli«i  of  the  Lnd,  even  all  tbit  nwa  cunaiai 
died flBunooK and diht  lCb7aa.xav.% 
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AKTICLE  IL 
Of  AtpatU     mttth  ptCMbar  to  the  sutcunU. 


I  Aall  treat  in  this  Meood  article  th.-  other 
parts  of  musir  in  us**  ain(>n£^«it  tlif  ancients, 
but  unknowu  ainou^iit  tut,  uiid  tibuU  cuafouod 
than  oAen  tOfitlMr*  Immiim  tlwflivfv  •  natu- 
ral  connexion,  and  It  would  be  difficult  to 
wpanite  thrm  m'thuut  fiilliug  into  tedious  re- 
petitions. I  shall  make  great  use  of  what  is  said 
«pm  thai  hadi^  to  th»  oritled  idbcthMw  ^ 
tha  Ahb*  da  Bo^  upon  poetrjr  and  paintinf . 

SECT.  1. 

l^fuch  upon  tl  c  ftage,  or  manner  of  ihaatrical 
declamation  compoatd  and  Mt  to  notes. 

The  ancients  composed  and  wmla  trilh  netaa 
the  luiAf  of  declamation  »»r  manner  oi  speaking 
upon  the  stage,  which  however  was  not  singing 
to  uulic;  and  It  to  in  thb  mam  we  ihoiild 
often  nndentand  in  tha  Lolin  poato  the  words 

eanrrr,  cantux,  and  even  carmni,  which  do  not 
always  signify  siugiug  properly  so  called,  but 
o  certain  manner  irf  apealdnf  or  readf  nf  .  Ao- 
oording  to  Bryennius,  this  declaiming  or 
speaking  was  comprised  with  accents,  and  in 
couaequenoe  it  was  u«»ceiMHU*y,  in  writing  it,  to 
OMke  oaa  of  tha  chttneter^  which  BrpreMed 
those  accents.  At  first  t!iey  were  only  three, 
the  acute,  the  grave,  aud  the  circumflex.  They 
afterwards  amounted  to  ten,  each  marked  with 
a  different  character.  Wo  And  their  uaua  and 
figures  in  tho  ani'tiiit  Gminmarians.  The 
accent  is  the  certain  rule,  by  which  tlie  voice 
•hottld  be  nbed  or  depvcwed  in  the  pronuncia- 
tleaof  enfjirlUle^  AathenuauMroraeand- 
ing  these  accent<i  was  learnt  at  the  Mame  time 
with  reading;,  there  was  scarce  any  body,  who 
did  not  nnderstand  this  kind  of  notes. 

Beaidei  the  help  of  aoeenti,  the  syllables  in 
thf*  Greek  and  Latin  languapew  h:id  a  dpfermi- 
nut«  quantity,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  either 
long  or  ahort  Tho  diort  ajrOaUo  had  only 
one^  and  the  long,  two  seconds  of  time.*  This 
proportion  between  Inn^  nrid  short  syllables  was 
as  absolute,  as  that  iu  these  days  betweoi  notes 
of  difhnnt  length.  Aa  two  Hack  noiee  In  our 
music  on^t  to  have  as  much  time,  ao  OM 
white  one  in  the  mtMtr  of  the  ancient^,  two 
ihort  syilublea  bad  neither  more  nor  less  tluin 
one  long  one.  Hence,  when  the  Greek  or 
Roman  musicians  were  to  compttse  any  thing 
whatsoever,  they  had  no  morp  to  ilo,  in  setting 
the  time  to  it,  than  to  conform  to  the  quantity 


i  LonipuD 


duorum  teraperum,  hrvvem  unius,  etUoi 


of  the  syliableii,  upon  which  they  placed  each 
note.  I  cannot  ovoid  oboonrlng  hen  by  Ao 

way,  that  it  iH  a  pity,  the  musicians  amongst 
us,  who  compose  hymns  and  motets,  do  not 
understand  Latin,  and  are  ignorant  of  the 
qnantity  of  wordi;  from  whence  it  often 
happens,  that  ufxin  short  syllables,  orer  which 
they  ought  to  run  lightly,  they  insist  and  dwell 
a  great  whiles  aa  if  they  were  long  ones,  lliis 

ia  ft  oowiderable  IhoU,  and  eontnvy  to  tlko  meet 

common  rules  of  music 

1  liaTe  obeerTcd,  that  the  modulation  of  the 
iwim  and  meonue  of  tfnie  in  speaking,  of  the 
acton  upon  the  stage,  was  compooed  and ' 
in  note",  whit  h  determined  the  tone  it 
proper  to  take.  Amongst  many  pami^^ 
demooatrate  thlo,  I  ihaU  content  myaelf  with 
choosing  one  from  OtUO,  where  he  speaka  of 
RoM-iiiH.  his  rotemporary,  and  intimate  friend. 
Evejy  body  knows,  that  Hoscius  became  a 
fermn  of  -very  great  oenaldention,  by  Ida 
(ringular  excellency  in  his  ar^  and  lib  reputation 
for  probity.  The  peo]>1e  were  so  murh  preju- 
diced in  liis  favour,  that  when  he  did  not  act 
so  wen  w  woal,  theyaald  it  wm  either  out  of 

neglif^enre  nr  iiidit*pf»sition.  Noluit,  intjuiur.t, 
agtre  Jioiciug,  out  crudior  fuit.^  In  tirn',  the 
highest  d^ree  of  praise,  that  they  gave  to  a 
man,  who  ended  In  hie  pnlbaiett,  WW  to  a^, 

he  was  a  Rosrins  in  his  wiy.* 

Cicero,  after  having  said,  that  an  orator, 
when  he  grows  old,  might  soften  his  manner  of 
speaking,  ^notee,  m  n  proof  and  oiample  of  it, 
•n-h-.w  H(>sciii«(  drclared  ;  that  when  he  perceived 
kinvwif  grow  old,  he  obliged  the  instruments  to 
play  in  ft  elower  time.     QtMutyaast,  ^vimuign 
ntnlta  ad  mUorh  simUUudintM  ok  «ao  AtHJIm 
rumimus,  »olet  idem  Itosciua  dicere,  $e,  quo  plus 
eibi  tUatis  accederet,  eo  tUncinis  cantut  ^  modoe 
nminievm  tnu  fkttmnm,^   Cicero  accordingly, 
in  a  later  wolit  thtB  that  I  lUKTO  now  dted, 
makes  Atticus  «ay,  that  actor  had  jihated  hi^i 
declamation,  or  manner  of  speaking,  by  obliging 
the  player  on  tiM  flnt^  that  aceompanied  liim, 
to  keep  a  slower  time  with  the  aenndo  of  hia 
instrument.   Rosnm  fumiliari*  tutu,  in  tenecttttt 
numeroe  ^  canine  remiseratf  ip§(uque  tardioree 
fectmi  HUat,*  It  la  evident,  that  the  rinffing 
(for  it  was  often  called  so)  of  the  dramatic  piecm 
on  the  stages  of  the  aneients,  had  neither  divi- 
sions, recitative^  continued  quaveriiigs,  nor  any 
of  the  eharaeten  of  oor  mmloal  singing:  in  a 
word,  that  this  singing  waa  only  dedaimiag^  «r 
apeaU^M withua.  Thiei 


5  Clo.  de  Orst  Lin.  124. 
(t  JMidhiemsMuloieitMbi  quotjuiaqueartificiocx. 
rciierct.  Is  hi  HO fm«e  Bflscias  dkmCoK  JksnM.  t.  L 

n.  laOL 
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WB«,  hoTrerer  oompoaed,  M  It 
hf  •  eontlitiMl  iMne^  of  wiJdi  the  MNOid  wm 

proporti  iird,  !n  all  Bpp«'araD4'«,  to  that  mndc  by 
a  mau,  who  d«icl>in»  or  prunounccs  a  sptscch. 
Tbi*  may  aiini  to  w  an  thmui  and  afanoit 

incredible  practioe,  but  is  not  therefore  the  Iras 

certain  ;  and  in  matter  of  fact,  it  is  iis»'1p'>i'»  to 
obji-rt  any  argumenta.  We  can  only  apc-ak  by 
the  eomporitloa  wUdi  Ac 
might  play,  that  accompanied 
th*'  actor's  pronunciation.  IVrJiafw  it  only 
played  from  time  to  time  aoroe  long  note*, 


9t  the  younger  Scipio 
deetroyw  of  Carthage  spcaka  warmly  •pSmt 

this  custom.  "  Our  youth,  wiyi  hf,  go  to  the 
achooU  of  the  comediana  to  letiru  ungiBg,*  as 


unworthy  of  fMnwno  of  condition.  Youn{ 
pemons  of  both  sexea  go  thither  without  blush- 
ing, where  they  mingle  with  a  crowd  of  the 
moot  loo«  and  aboadonod  nfaoltdi.**  Tbt 

authority  of  so  wise  a  man  i-  Scipio  b  of  grmt 
weii,'ht  on  thia  kmA,  aad  weU 
atteiition. 


widchwcro  koori  at  Ao  pomagea,  In  wUck  H 
wm  naoHMiy  fbr the  ador  to  assume  such  tones, 
as  it  was  not  easy  to  hit  with  justni^!*,  nnd 
thereby  did  the  apeaker  tlie  tuuue  service,  ua 
Onedm  rtmtni  Aom  tho  ylayw  vftm  tho 
flute,  be  a]way<<  hiid  nciir  him,  when  he  harhr- 
goed,  to  give  him  at  proper  tUnoi  tlM  tooea 
ooiioerted  between  them. 

8BCT.  II. 

Chthire  cf  the  ttagt  eampottd  and  $et  to  muMic 

Music  did  not  only  regulate  the  tone  of  voire 


Bo  lUaMltflaqr***  iadf  Aoi 

took  extraordinary  poioa  to  coltifale  geeture, 

and  Iwth  comediana  and  orators  wcrs  yrry  care- 
ful in  thia  point.  We  have  aem  how  iudustri- 
oody  DgMrtbeMBapfliadUnwdftoH.  Rm- 

chiH  sometimes  di)«puted  with  Cicero,  who  best 
expreased  the  tame  thought  in  several  different 
manners,  each  in  his  own  art ;  Uoecius  by  ges- 
tim,  and  Clocvo  by  opotdL*  Bowl—  mean  to 
have  repeated  that  only  by  gesture,  which 
Cicero  tirst  composed  and  uttered ;  after  which 
judgment  was  given  upon  the  ancceis  of  both. 
Cloefo  afterwaida  ckM^od  tko  woflda  or  torn  sf 
phnis<»,  Avithiitit  rncrvating  the  sense  of  the  di*- 
in  speaking,  but  also  the  gesture  of  the  speaker.  ,  course;  and  iiovcius,  in  his  turn,  was  to  give 


TUa  art  waa  «alled  ifxw  by  the  Greeks,  aod 
SriMfo  by  Ike  SoBMM.   Flato>  tdlaw,  tbat 

thi<<  iirt  i-onsisted  In  the  imtfntion  of  all  the 
gestures  and  motions  men  can  make.  Hence 

tke  warn  of  Moh'o,  to 
'  language  aMiia  by  the  wood  damdmg. 
This  art,  as  the  >«ime  atithor  observes,  was  of 
great  extent.  It  was  designed  not  only  to  form 
tho  altltadM  and  motkm,  whieh  add  giaetto 
•Olioilt  or  are  ne<  eHsary  in  certain  artUMU 
dances,  attended  with  varii^ty  of  <?fpj><t,  btit  to 
direct  the  gesture,  as  well  of  the  actors  upon 
tho  BiBfa,  aa  tho  oraton;  and  ov«  to  teadi 
tfiat  manner  of  gesticulation  we  shall  soon  treat 
of,  which  cofTafd  meaning  withoot  the  help  of 
speech. 

Qidnfllllhn  advhn  tha  nndiiif  of  Afldrwi, 

only  for  some  timfl^  to  tho  ocfaools  whov  this 
art  of  Saitaiion  was  taught;  but  solely  to 
acquire  an  easy  air  and  graceful  action  ;  and 

dancing-maxters,  to  which  that  of  orators  should 
be  ejitremely  different.'  lie  observes,  that  this 
custom  was  very  ancient,  and  had  subsisted  to 
hh  Mm  withoot  any  o^IocHm. 

r»hai  prtwriMd  •  ftMaiMtof  • 


tho  tmm  by  other  gestures,  without  injuring  hi* 
flfit  amlo  iihiumIiiii  by  tho  ehoage  of  smhunt. 


SECT.  III. 


We  shall  be  less  surprised  oft  what  I  haw 

said  concerning  Koscius,  when  we  know,  Aai 
the  Romans  often  diviili-«l  the  theatrical  repre- 
sentation between  two  actora,  of  whom  the  oos 
pwnwonorf,  triUkt  the  odier  made  gestnm. 
This  again  is  one  of  the  Hilnga  not  easily  con* 
c»-ivcd.  so  remote  is  it  from  our  practice^l 
extravagant  therefore  does  it  appear. 
Urj  trfb  00  tho  oocasioa  ibr  tUo 

Llrllia  AndmnlaHM.* 


1  PlatdeLe»l*iLpi«4 

t  Cnjuf  etiam  d'uciplinc  luiu  In  nostrani  utque  »tatem 
line  reprehcniione  de*cctulit  A  rae  autem  non  ultra 
puenl..,  aniios  rctincl)itur,  n«c  in  his  ipsu  diu-  Neque 
enun  gestum  oratorii  compaui  ad  liailitudiasna  Mltatnlt 


L|.all. 


3  As  O0B>eriisDi  aie  ipokeo  of  bcrc^  by  the  word  cs*. 

manner  of  the  theatre. 

4  Eunt  in  ludum  hictrionum,  di»cunt  canisre  quo' 
ntdiores  uoatrl  ingenul*  prabro  duci  roluerunt  ^  uiit, 
inquam,  in  hidum  witalsrtum  Inlv  Qawtta.  vitp"" 
pueriqoe  tatfCQoL  MtKiVb.  tatm  asf.  1 1.  a  8. 

5  h'Jt  certt-  MtU  conttat  coiitintdt  re  ••urn  'Cker«ieni) 
cum  butrione  solitum,  utrunt  Ule  tapius  esiMkm  «cn(eB- 
ttia  varib  gMdboi  cdkeni^  an  Ipw  pvdofOMtlvcqi' 
am  tcmone dNsno  fteouMliioL  Munk  tatmmtl 

it.  c  10. 

A  I.4Viu*— idem  •ciliceC,  qnod  flBMilane  cnat  suanuB 
canwiBMia  actor,  didtur,  ana 

veoia  petila  jjuenmi  ad  < 
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^fSt  piTe  Romp  a  rp-rular  dramatir  pioce,  in 
th«  five  biiiidr«d  and  fourteenUi  jear  of  that 
city,  about  an  Imndivd  and  twenty  ycm 
Amra  of  that  kind  hud  b«cn  introduotd  there, 
acted  himaelf  in  one  of  liin  own  pierM.  It 
mual  at  that  time  for  the  dranutic  poets  to 
awont  the  atage,  and  wpiwnt  aoow  chaneCHr. 
Tbm  people,  who  took  the  liberty  to  cause  the 
pasra^p  tlipy  liked  to  be  repeait«i,  by  calling 
out  6w,  that  is  to  say,  eacore,  made  Aodronicus 
lon^tliathacrairlMMm.  Notbaiiiy 
of  pronouncing  any  longer,  he  prerailed 
upon  the  audience  to  let  a  slave,  plared  behind 
the  performer  upon  the  iostruoieDta,  repeat  the 
Ttntt,  Trfciht  AndnoictM  made  tha  aaaa 
gemtureit,  as  he  had  done  in  repeating  tlurn 
himself.  It  was  observtHi,  that  his  action  was 
at  that  time  much  more  uii mated  than  before, 
fcawnw  hia  whole  fuoMm  and  attention  were 

employi'd  in  the  gestirulalion,  whilst  another 
had  the  care  and  trouble  of  prououncinf  the 
wocda.  Vtvm  tkat  time,  contianM  Liry,  aroae 
the  eoatom  of  dlvkUnf  the  parta  between  two 
actorts  and  to  pronounce,  in  a  manner  eorre»- 
ponding  to  the  comedian's  geature.  And  this 
eoatom  has  prerailed  so  much,  that  the  oome- 
diana  themselves  pronoanoe  no  longer  any  thing 
besirie-*  the  dialogue  part.  Valerius  MaximuH 
relates  the  same  thing,  which  passagea  in  many 
•tho*  Midion  oaofinB.  It  lathenfiMra  oartaiii, 
that  tiie  pBoaoMtetiaB  mtA  geatm-e  were  often 
dividfMi  (yetween  two  artom ;  and  that  it  wan 
by  catabliabed  ruiea  of  music  they  regulated  both 
the  aeaad  of  thrfr  ToleH^  and  tiie  MMieii  «f 
their  hands  and  whole  bodies. 

We  should  be  xtruck  with  the  ridicule  there 
would  be  in  two  persons  upon  our  stage,  of 
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niui»U'  adapt 


iup,  whilst  the  other  repeated  in  a  pathetic 
tone  without  motion.  Hut  we  shoultl  n-mem- 
ber,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  tbeatrfM  ot  the 
andenta  were  much  more  vast  tluuQonrs;  and  in 
the  second  place,  that  the  actors  played  in 
masks,  and  that  in  conse<|uence  one  could  not 
distinguish  sensibly  at  a  great  diiitance,  whether 
they  spoke  or  were  silent  by  the  moving  of  the 

month,  or  the  feature^  of  the  fare.  They  un- 
doubtedly chime  a  siagcTf  (I  mean  him  who  pro- 
Bonnoed,)  whose  voice  came  as  near  as  posrihie 
to  that  of  the  wmsdlan*  This  singer  was 
placed  in  a  kind  of  alflOTi^  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  scene. 
Bat  in  what  manner  eoaM  the  rhythmic 


»igemi  motu  quia  nihil  vocis  asas  ImpfdWwt,  Inde  ad 
Banm  eswtsrt  hittrkinibus  csBptum,  dIvciUsqns  tauUUa 

ipfomni  voce  relkta.    Liv.  I.  vii.  n.  2. 

I*  (Liviu*  Andrunicu4)  sui  open*  actor,  com  iorpiuf  a 
fspale  levoeatus  vocem  oMadltsst»  adUWio  pucri  et  tibi- 
dabeneaaliLatstkulatioasBiiacMupsiwIt  flaLMu. 
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itself  to  the  same  measure 
cadence  with  the  comediau  that  repeated, 
Un  wlw  made  gartorsa?  Thia  waa  one  of 
these  things  tluit  St.  Aogvatin  says,  were 
known  to  all  who  mounted  the  stage,  and  fur 
that  reason  he  believed  improper  for  him  to  ex- 
^abk.  It  la  not  eaqf  to  ooneelvo  what  inslhod 
the  anells  used  to  naha  ba&  these  players  aot 
in  no  perfect  a  concert,  as  nrarce  to  be  disting- 
uished from  uue  :  but  the  taut  is  certain.  We 
hnowthat  the  measure  waa  heat  upsB<heat^ 
which  the  actor  who  spoke,  he  whonwdegestaree, 
the  chorus,  and  even  the  instruments,  were 
to  observe  as  their  conmion  rule.  Quinctilian, 
after  hstring  said,  that  gestnre  Is  as  much  snh- 
servient  to  measure,  a.^  utterance  itself,  adds, 
that  tlie  actors,  who  gesticulate,  ought  to  follow 
the  sigus  given  with  the  foot ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
time  beat,  with  aa  moch  exactiende,  as  those 

\v\io  evernte  the  mofitiL-itions ;  by  ■\vliirh  hn 
means  the  actors  who  prouounoe}  and  tlie  iustru- 
ments  tfiat  aeeompany  them.*  Near  the  actor 
who  represented,  a  man  was  plared  with  iron 
shoes,  who  stamped  ii]»on  the  sf.-)(ir  *  It  is 
natural  to  suppose,  that  ihiM  uuui's  buitiiutM  wus 
to  heat  the  time  with  Us  ftwt,  Ae  sound  of  whfeh 
would  be  heard  by  all  whose  bniincss  It  ww  to 
ohsen'e  it. 

The  extreme  deiicacy  of  the  llunuiiia,  (ami 
aa  much  may  bo  said  of  the  Grcdcs}  in  .wha^ 
ever  concerned  the  theatre,  and  the  enormous 
exj»en»es  tliey  were  at  in  repreMenlation"!  of  this 
kind,  gives  us  reason  to  lielieve,  tiiat  they  car- 
ried aU  parts  of  them  to  a  very  great  perfection; 
and  in  cons«>qupnce  that  the  distribution  of 
single  parts  between  two  actors,  of  which  one 
.>poke,  and  the  other  made  gestwes,  liad  nothing 
ki  it>  that  was  not  highly  agreeaUe  to  the  spee- 
tutors.  A  rnmeflian  nt  Home,  who  made  a 
pestureout  of  time,  was  no  less  hisiied,  than  one 
who  was  faulty  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  verse.* 
The  habit  of  bdng  prseent  at  the  public  shows, 
hnd  Tiiiuh'  even  the  common  people  m>  nice  in 
their  ear,  that  they  Imew  how  to  object  to 
inflections,  and  the  most  minate  fbulta  in  tone^ 
when  repeated  too  often;  even  though  they 
were  of  a  nature  to  p1ea<e,  when  introduced 
qiaringly,  and  managed  with  art  " 

The  ImnMnae  sums  devoted  by  the  aaelcnta  t* 
the  cdebntion  of  shows  are  hardly  credlUa*. 


7  Atqul  corporU  motui  tv»  quwdam  fcmpora,  c»  nd 
itgna  pedum  noo  aunas  saMatiooi,  qusm  aoduiatioaibiii^ 
adbfeet  tatlo  nudes  iiuiusius,  ^AulB. 

<i  l.in-i.-ui  i:i  Orrhcfrt.  p.  861. 

9  Hlitiio,  ii  pauluiuin  »o  nioveat  extra  numerum,  sul 
ii  TTTfwt  iHinniitf intu*  ***  «yllih«  una  Inn  friar  sat  iNeslfli^ 
extibiltttur  et  explotttBr.  Ck,  ti  fand.  H. 

10  Quanto  iDoiltorM  unit  ct  dcMeattore*  in  cantu  flexi. 
onri  et  falMe  voculo;  quam  cettse  rt  srTcr.'i- :  i,uibu«  tamen 
noo  modo  anslcrt,  led,  si  im^ut  Osm,  mokitado  ipsa 


OF  MUSIC. 


Thf  rppresentetion  of  three  of  ?oyi}iorl<^"  rm-  '  thf  musir  and  form  of  rprws.  The  art  of  com- 
j;edie«  covt  the  Athenuuu  more  than  the  Pdo-  i  pociajg  declunatioa,  or  the  prononriatinii  for 


What  espcnM  w«re  die 

^  Id  building  theatres  and  HmphU 
thwitrM,  arif!  pvrn  in  payini;  t\wir  act«ni?  Ali***- 
put,  a  celebrated  actor  of  tragedy,  Cicero'« 
MConpormrj,  left  «t  hk  imA  to  tka  aon,  »«o- 
tioncd  by  Horare  and  Fllny' m  m  Aobom  ■pend- 
thrift,  an  inhpritanct-  of  two  mflHnns,  fivp  hun- 
dred thouMUid  Uvres,  (about  an  hundred  and 
twenty  thauMid  foondi)  wMch  he  had  tmaieid 
by  acting.'  Itoaeius,  Cicero's  friend,  had  a  salary 
of  above  seTenty-fire  thousand  livres  (ab*»ut 
three  thousand  Art  hundred  pounds^  a  year, 
and  mint  him  had  mnn,  m  he  had  live  huo- 
dred  Umm  (afcoat  twentf*three  pounds)  a  day 
OItt  of  the  public  tri'a'«urr,  of  whi«  h  he  i>iii<l 


a  particular  pro- 
fpfwion  at  Home.    In  the  tHlee  at  tho  head  vt 

TiTcncp's  rnincdir^,  \rt  find,  \vi^h  ihp  narnp  nt 
the  author  of  the  poem,  and  that  of  the  master 
of  the  company  of  comedians  who  acted  it,  hi« 
name  alao  tlut  had  adiqplod  tte  miMlo  to  tto 
words ;  in  Latin,  Qui  fecrrat  modos.  Cicero 
uses  the  san:e  expression, /arrrr  vuxJot,  to  expreaa 
tboae  who  composed  the  pronunciation  of  tlie- 
atrical  piece*.  After  hating  aaidy  that  Roadm 
purposely  repeated  *oTne  passajres  of  his  parts 
with  a  more  negligent  tone  than  the  sense  of  the 
msca  aeemed  to  require,  and  threw  shadowinp 
into  his  geatoTC^  to  mahe  what  he  tntended  to 
•ir-t  off  the  stronger,  he  n<]ih       That  the  success 


no  part  to  his  company.'  Julius  Cosar  gave  of  this  conduct  i«  so  certain,  that  the  poets,  and 
above  sixty  thonmd  livrea  (abonl  two  thoo-  theoe  who  cempeeed  the  pronunciation,  were 
sand  seven  hondnd  and  flfty  penada)  to  Laber-  sensible  of  it  an  wdl  as  the  eemedians,  and  knew 

ius,  to  indiu  e  that  poet  to  play  a  p-irt  in  a  piere  of  them  how  to  employ  it  with  adrantiige,"* 
of  his  own  composing,  i  liaTe  repeated  these  i  I'hese  composers  of  pronunciation  raised  or  de- 
Ihflti^attd  Aeraaroaainflnilyof  alike  nattve,  |  pressed  Ae tone  with  design,  and  artfully  \-arifcd 
to  show  the  ereeeding  passion  of  the  Komans  |  the  manner  of  speaking.  A 


for  public  shows.  Now  is  it  probai)le,  that  a 
people  who  i^ared  nothin^^  for  th(>«e  shows,  who 
Ilea  their  principal  iMupioyment,  or  at 
thair  nott  sensible  pleasure,  who  piqued 
themselves  upon  the  elevation  and  refinement 
of  their  taste  in  every  thing  beside ;  that  this 
people,  I  say,  wheee  deHeacjoonld  not  enflterthe 
least  word  ill  pronooneadf  the  least  accent  ill 
laid,  or  tho  least  imjiroper  gesture,  shoul  1  admit 
ttiis  distribution  of  aiieech  and  gesture  between 
two  aetot^  eo  long  upon  the  stagey  If  it  had 
oflSmded  ever  eo  little  the  eye  or  ear.  Wo  may 
lK*lieve,  without  prejudice,  that  a  th'-atrp  10  mTirh 
esteemed  and  frequented,  had  carried  all  things 
to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection. 

It  was  the  musiet  that  engrossed  almost  all 
honour  in  dramatic  representations.  It  presided 
in  the  composition  of  plays :  for  of  old  its  em]dre 
extended  ao  hr,  and  wm  eonfonnded  with  poesy. 
It  regulated  the  speech  and  gesture  of  the  actors. 
It  wai  applied  to  form  the  voire,  to  unite  it 
with  the  sound  of  the  instruments,  and  to  com- 
pose a  gratcAd  harmony  oat  of  tiwt  wdoii. 

In  ancient  Gre«<re  the  poets  themaeJvca  com- 
posed the  profimi-iatioii  for  their  pie<  e^  Musici, 
^ui  grant  quondam  idem  poeUt,  says  Cicero,*  in 


times  directed  by  flu-  ruite,  to  be  pronounced 
lower  than  the  sense  seemed  to  require,  but  this 
was  done  in  order  that  the  deration  to  whick 
the  aetof^e  voice  was  to  rise  at  the  dirtaoea  of  a 
vtna  «r  two,  might  have  the  1 

SECT.  IV. 

Ariofik* 


I  Hor  xif  I  ii     Plii..  I  X  r.  51. 
8  Hutasnm  ex  pari  arte  ducenties  •eftortium  idiquisse 
Meeonslat  MhtsIi  L  IL  a  la 

n  Oini  pc  cum  jam  apiid  mainrcs  iif«trn<  T?n«r:i!it  hlttrio 
•e«tertium  quiiigintn  inillia  annua  mentasse  prodatur. 
PUn.  I.  vii.  c.  l  anta  fUtt  gratia,  ut  mercem 
depdbUco  milk  dansrios  siae  gniilHius 

4  Gle.  d«  Orat  L  ill.  a.  17k 


To  condtide  vrkat  rdatee  to  the  mnsic  of  the 
andenta,  it  naoaias  fbr  am  to  apeak  of  Aa  moat 

sini:^iil;ir  -ind  woiKierfn!  <if  all  its  operation"*, 
though  neither  the  most  useful  nor  the  most 
laudaUo:  tide  vrm  the  performance  of  tlie 


havinif  reduced,  hy  the  prort  pts  of  mnsir,  the  art 
of  gesture  into  method,  had  improved  it  to  such 
a  degree,  that  there  were  comedians  who  <enuu  ed 
to  nndertaka  to  net  aUaofle  of  draamlta  pieeaib 
without  speaking  a  sj-llaWe.  They  railed  ilieui- 
seh'es  PantomimtM,  because  they  imitated  and 
expressed  whatever  they  had  to  say  by  gesture^ 
taught  by  the  lit  of  5isjintfni  erdaaelng.  vritlMint 
usintr  the  aid  of  frpeech. 

Suid.i8  and  Zozymus^  inform  us,  that  the  art 
of  the  Pantomimes  made  iu  irst  appearance  ac 
Borneo  in  the  fdgn  of  Angoatna;  whUk  asade 

Lucian*  say,  that  Socrates  had  wn  the  art  of 
damdrng  only  in  iU  cradle.    Zozymus  eren 


.'t  \v<^'ip     nrtom  prill*  vldenuit,  qatm  ipsi  poe1% 
qusm  Ui-nique  illi  etiam  qui  fpoerunt  roodos,  a  quibof 
utritqud  •ummlttitur  sliquid,  dcinde  augetur,  extenii.itur, 
Inlstur,  *ariatur  disttnguitur.  Oc.  die  Or«/.  L  ui.  n. 
•  Suite.  AM.  teLL 
7  Ludaa.  de  ORbsiL  n.  W& 
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OF  MUJslC. 

reckons  thf  inrention  of  tluH  art  atn<>n(;st  ihi* 
catuoi  ai  the  corrupttou  of  the  mauut-ra  ut'  the 
BoBttn  pMflfk  and  of  tha  mlgliwtaiMi  of  tfia 
empire.  The  two  fiixt  introducers  of  this  new 
art  were  Py lades  and  Buthylluii,  Yvhow  nainetf 
became  afterward*  very  Dunoiu  amongst  the 
lUwume;  th*  itavt  nMOMM  bMt  la  tngie  mb* 
j«ct^  and  the  other  in  comic. 

What  appears  flurprisiiig  is  that  these  co- 
me'diaus,  who  undertook  to  perform  pieces  witb- 
outs  apeakiiic,  oould  not  aarirt  their  czpreMkm 
w\Cb  the  motion  of  thpir  faces  ;  for  they  played 
In  masks  as  well  as  the  other  actors.  They 
began,  no  doubt,  at  fint  by  executing  some  well 


189 


to  be  the  more  rnsWy  understood  by  the  spectators, 
and  by  little  and  little  became  capable  of  re) •  re- 
senting whole  I^aya*     As  they  were  not  to 


it  ia  rasily  ronceive^l,  that  all  their  expression 
was  more  lively,  and  their  action  much  mure 
animated,  tliau  those  of  the  common  oomediaiu. 
Hence  Caasiodonie  calls  tha  Fultominies,  men 
whose  learned  hands,  to  use  that  exprf~"5ifiii,  h.-id 
tongues  at  the  end  of  each  finger :  who  spoke  in 
keeping  silence,  and  who  knew  h»w  to  make  an 
ample  ■afrallen  without  opening  their  BDoathat* 
in  finp,  men  whom  I*<»lh}TTiniii,  the  must"  that 
presided  over  music,  had  formed,  in  order  to 
diair  that  aha  oould  exprees  har  aeiHa  without 
tha  hdp  apeech. 

These  representations,  though  mute,  must  have 
^en  a  sensible  pleasure,  and  transported  the 
qiaetafotBi  Senaea*  tha  lltthar,  whaae  praftadon 
was  one  o€  the  gravest  and  moat  honourable  of 
hia  times,  confesses,  that  his  tii-ste  for  these 
Pantomlmlcal  representations,  was  a  real  passion. 
Ludan**  wmy,  that  people  wept  at  them,  m  at 
the  pieces  of  the  speaking;:  comedians.  He  relaten 
also,"  that  nomc  king  in  the  neighlraurhood  of  the 
Euxine  sea,  who  was  at  Rome  in  Nero's  reign, 
deaundad  of  that  prlaaa,  with  great  eanMetDew, 
a  Pantomime  he  hud  seen  play.  In  order  to  make 
him  bis  interpreter  in  all  Ian|{ua4;es.  "  ThLt 
aDan,**  old  lie,  **  wHI  make  all  the  world  uuder- 
atand  liiaa*  whanaa  I  am  obliged  to  pay  a  great 
Dttulwr  of  interpreters  for  corresponding  with 
my  mifiihoun,  who  speak  sevmd  languages 
aotlrd^  mkoawii  ta  na.*  Certaha  it  Is,  that 


8  OrcbeilieiuiB  loqaadsdaM  omiiim,  Ibiguoil  digUI, 

rftentlum  clamocum,  cxiwitio  t.irtt;i.  cjcnm  mma  Pol- 
ijrnuiM  re()cm«e  narralur,  oktcnUtiij  hominm  poMU  tine 
olit  allUlu  rfiie  aatuB  dsdaiaie  CMMl  Far,  i^dA  L 

9  flenee.  m  Conine,  t, 
10  LncUn  do  Orchcfit.  p.  QB, 
11  Ibid.ihm 


the  Itomans  were  so  charmed  with  the  art  i>f  the 
Pantomimes  from  its  birth,  that  it  soon  passed 
into  tha  naaalmt  pivfliieei^  and  aahaialed  aa  long 
a-s  the  empire  ttseUl  The  Uatery  of  the  Roman 
cuijxrrors  more  frefjupntly  ntentiotta  ft*""— 
I'antomimes  than  celebrated  oratora» 

Thia  art,  aa  we  have  obMnred,  began  hi  tha 
reign  of  Augtutus.  'Iliat  prince  waacBOaadblgly 
delighted  with  it,  and  Alscenax  was  in  a  manner 
enchanted  with  Bathyllue.  In  the  Ant  years 
of  nbarhM^  tlM  aanato  waa  obliged  to  make  a 
rei,'tilatlon  to  prohibit  thesmatorj*  fnim  entering 
the  bouses  of  the  Pantomimes,  and  the  Roman 
knights  from  making  ap  tlieir  train  in  the 
atreeta.'*  Soma  yaan  after,  tlicn  waa  a  a*, 
ceasity  for  hanNhlnij  the  Pantomimes  <>iit  of 
Rome."  I'he  extreme  passion  of  the  people  for 
their  repreeentatlooi^  oocaaioned  tiia  Itemiflg 
cabala  tar  applauding  one  In  prefcrenca  to  an- 
other, ai)»l  these  cabals  became  factions.  They 
••vtn  took  different  liveries,  in  imitation  of  tbaia 
who  drove  tlia  duorloti  In  tlw  vaeea  of  tlia 
Circns.      Soma  called  t  hemsel  ves  the  Jilues,  and 

others  the  drfi-ns.     Tlic  j>eo]»le  were  divided  also 
on  their  side,  and  ail  llie  factious  of  the  Circus, 
90  fireqnently  mentioned  In  the  Roman  hittory, 
espoused  dUbfont  companies  of  I'lmtomimes, 
which  often  occasioned  dangerous  tmntiits  iti 
Rome.    The  Pantomimes  were  again  expelled 
Rome  tmdcr  Nero  and  some  other  cmperon> 
But  their  banishment  -wm  of  no  great  duration ; 
hecnns<«  the  people  CdtiM  no  longer  be  without 
them,  and  conjunctures  happened,  in  whidi  tliu 
aovcnign,  wlio  bdleved  tlia  fiiTOtir  of  tha  mnhl- 
tude  necessary  to  him,  endeavoured  to  pleaae 
them  by  sudi  means  as  were  in  his  power. 
Domitiau  had  expelled  them,  and  Nma  h'a 
suoeemar  recalled  tliem,  though  one  of  tha 
wisest  emperors  Rome  ever  had.  Sometimea 
the  ]M'ople  themselves,  tired  witJi  the  unhappy 
eiiecta  of  the  cabals  of  the  Pantomimes,  demanded 
their  expolaian  irfth  aa  modi  warmth  aa  tluy 
had  done  their  being  recalled  upon  other  oc- 
casions.   Netjue  a  te  minor  e  ccmcentu  ut  tolleres 
Pantamimoty  quam  a  patre  tuo  ut  mtUueret^ 
exactmm  e$t,  mf  Pliny  the  younger,  in  spealiinf 
to  Trajan.    There  arc  eviK  ;i;ul  disorden,  which 
can  only  be  prevented  in  iht  ir  birth,  and  which 
if  time  be  allowed  them  to  take  root  and  gain 
credit,  aanima  the  upperhand,  and  beeome  too 
Btroiy  for  all  remedies. 
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ne  cgie. 


SUPPLEMENT  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


In  all  rude  and  barbanua  tribw.  Am  on  of  Mttf 

loDff  proeeded  that  of  letten.    The  voice  or 

]iAS>Ioii  neols  liti»  fVn-  ;i<'ti(-id)ition8, and  is  lUNirly 
the  same  in  nli  liiiinan  tx-inifs,  difTeriiit^  only  in 
gravity  or  acut#»u««,  according  to  age,  ftex,  or 
orgaaiution  of  th«  nervoua  ajratom.  But  ia 
proportion  as  language  began  to  varr  and  mul- 
tiply, l)y  :i(!t)iti(iiis  of  new  letters  and  new  r  oni- 
binatioriH  of  iirtiiiilatc  soundn  in  parcirdLir 
•ocieties,  this  primeval  and  instinctive  language, 
common  to  aod  undentood  by  ail*  flnt  lie- 
oune  gradnallf  wealcened,  and  at  kwt  miintd- 
liglhle,  px<  <>pf  to  particular  tribes  who  used  the 
SJitne  I;iiit;ua4;e.  Fhat  music  i*  rnost  expressive 
of  thi'  iiitcn>itv  of  the  |ia!i>iiinH,  whose  move^ 
menta  arc  least  impeded  by  difficult  arttculatiomi : 
one  language  ii  much  more  fitted 
for  muMical  nuq>os4-H  than  another;  and  in  thin 
respect,  thf  Gn-ek  liin^uaji^e  (with  the  exrpjition, 
perhapi,  of  ihr  SiniMTit),  «f  all  th.»N  <\cr 
spoken  by  m;in,  is  the  intwt  titled  t'ur  vonveying 

{ileasing  aounda,  and  henee  the  superior  excel- 
ence  of  Greek  music  to  that  of  all  otiiar  natkKU 
in  point  of  melody  and  flexion. 

Instrumental  music  wtw  long  posterior  to 
vocal  mu^ile^  and  the  honour  of  inventing  it 
scripture  u.>icribea  to  Jubol,  the  sixth  de!>i  iMi(lunt 
from  Cain.  Our  author,  who,  from  a  mistaken 
piety,  is  zealous  for  confining  music  solely  to 
religious  purposes,  censure-s  Jubal  a><  \u  \n^  the 
ftrat  who  deviated  from  the  simple  and  religious 
music  of  the  antedOuvian  times,  by  inventing 
and  amployinc  instrumental  music  tor  the  pur- 
poses of  sensuulty  and  voluptuousness,  and  with- 
dniwiuij  mankind  from  the  ]miti'  witrship  nf 
God.  Ah  scripture  simply  static  the  fact  of 
mch  invention,  I  do  not  nd  myself  warranted 
ta  aaqniwca  in  th«  oemort  paased  upon  it  by 
BaUln.  I  tee  DO  more  gronnd  tar  censuring 
Jolialon  this  account,  than  for  pas'^iDi;  a  simihu* 
4aapsure  on  Tubal  Cain  because  hi*  was  the 
inventor  of  arts,  and  the  instructor  of  such 
aa  wrought  in  brass  and  inm.  Thisjm}udice 
•f  our  author  Is  borrowed  from  the  Tiatonlsts, 
and  those  fathers  of  the  churrb,  who,  imbibing 
their  notions,  ascribed  the  origin  of  civil  ito- 
ciety,  of  property,  the  building  of  cities,  and 
•Other  inveations  in  adenoa  and  art»  to  wiclud 
■MB,  and  esteemed  them  as  great  evils.  Plato 
regarderl  music  as  fit  only  for  the  gods  and 
the  celebration  of  religious  worshij*,  or  as  a 
mere  vehicle  for  momil  and  religious  lectures 
for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  riaidly  censured 
aiD  sneh  nvsle  aa  waa  med  in  tneaftnesp  aoelal 
festivity,  or  riomegtic  amusement.  We  might 
as  well  argue  against  the  use  of  bread  as  aliment, 
because  it  is  administered  in  the  mo^t  solemn 
rite  of  our  religion,  as  against  the  use  of  music 
Ihr  social  festivity,  because  it  is  tued  in  the 
worship  of  God.  That  musir,  whether  vocal 
or  iostrumeatal,  or  both,  has  been  abused  to  the 
want  ef  purpoas%  is  a  mehaiehoiy  het,  for  what 


hleasings  have  not  heen  abnaed?  hut  to  infer 
from  this,  that  all  mnsleal  sounds  are  Immoral^ 

rxcrpt  when  used  on  solemn  o<  c;L-«i(ins,  is  t^uitfl 
illui;ical  and  absurd,  and  savours  of  don  nright 
fanaticism,  lliat  the  descen<famts  of  Cain,  of 
whom  Jttbal  was  oniv  were  genmlly  wicked,  as 
contrasted  wHh  the  Sethites,  is  toe  oeteriena  a 
truth  to  be  denied,  but  that  they  were  uni- 
versally so,  from  Cain  down  to  the  deinge,  X 
dare  not  positively  allirm.  Besides,  it  will  Ml 
follow  that  because  certain  arts  and  snlrHrBa 
were  Invented  by  vrieked  men,  dierefose  they 

are  wii-Tcrtl  itivenflon"*. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  modern  music, 
even  in  the  slightest  degree,  know  that  It  ia 
composed  of  melody,  consonance^  and  liissniianrit 
and  that  vocal  sounds  are  those  wlilch  are  aaeat 
agreeable  to  thr  ear.  and  next  to  these,  those 
which  nui  Im*  susiaiiitHl,  dwelled,  and  diminished 
at  pleasure— such  sounds  as  are  produced  by 
tile  violin,  flute,  and  hautboy.  In  modem  in* 
stnnnental  music,  the  organ  hears  tiie  palm, 
berause  capable  of  prtwliifitii;  the  greatest  enrcts, 
as  it  can  not  only  itnitati'  a  numb«-r  of  other 
instruments,  l>ut  is  ij.v)  so  comprehensive  aa  to 
poNseHs  the  (Ktwer  of  a  numerous  orcheall^ 
Still,  however,  it  wants  expression,  and  a  nisie 
perfect  intonation.  To  criHc-d  ear?*  that  mu^ic 
Is  moHt  agreeable  which  to  the  charm  of  novelty 
adds  n>finement  and  ingenious  contrivance.  On 
the  contrary,  to  the  ignorant  that  music  is  most 
pleasing  which  is  familiar  and  common. 

Our  author,  in  discussing  the  origin  and  pro- 
grew  of  ancient  music  has  confined  himself 
scil'  ly  to  till'  (iri-tks,  IIcbri'WH,  anil  llomatu, 
and  chiefly  to  the  tirst  of  these  naiions,  becauas 
they  brought  music  to  the  greatoit  perfecdoai* 
But  it  may  be  asked,  hud  the  Greeks  no  pr»> 
cursors  in  toe  art  and  prnrtice  of  music?  Was 
mM>lr  solely  an  iii\cii(ion  of  tlicioi.  or  \ra-v  it 
derived  from  a  foreign  source,  and  subsequently 
improved  bv  them,  till  Greek  music  attained  that 
high  state  of  perfection  which  rendered  it  superior 
to  that  of  all  other  nations  ?  The  latter  seems  to 
have  hi'CM  the  fart,  and  I'-irj-pt  appears  to  have 
been  the  country  whence  the  primitive  music  of 
G  recce  was  derived,  llie  hlstoryof  music  may  be 
said  to  commanea  with  that  of  jEnpt,  in  which 
eoontry,  sa}-s  Dr.  Bumcy,  all  laaan  intel> 
ligeuce  seems  to  have  sprung.  Diodorus  Siculua 
has,  indeed,  asserted,  that  the  cultivation  of 
music  was  prohibited  among  the  ancient  Kgy]^ 
tians,  that  they  nfuded  It  not  only  aa  usnm^ 
hut  even  as  noidkraa,  rendering  the  minds  of 

nii'ri  cfTi  niinate.  lint  in  this,  Diodorus  is  at 
variance  with  I'lato,  an  earlier  writer,  and  who 
had  himself  visited  Egypt,  in  order  to  inform 
himsslf  of  its  arts  aaa  sciences,  and  amoi^at 
these  of  Its  mnie.  He  tells  us,  that  mmh 
formed  an  essential  part  of  I'.cyptinn  education, 
that  nothius  but  beautiful  forms  and  flue  music 
ware  penntttad  ta  eater  Into  tfM  awBaBMlia  af 
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the  yoaagt  '"^^  immutably  fixed  hj  law 

wliat  faffBM  and  what  mamc  Blioiiiil  be  esluUted 
Kt  tiuetr  tanples,  that  thrfr  moiie  wai  the  work 

of  some  Jplty,  or  »<)m»*  dlvinn  man,  as  in  fact 
thpy  (the  Egyptians)  say,  tlmt  the  music  which 
has  henn  ao  long  preserved  was  composed  by  isii* 
and  the  poetry  auao.   But  even  JDiodoraa  eoo- 
tndleti  biniaNft  In  Ills  assertion  above  qneled, 
for  he  not  oaly  tflls  us  that  music  and  mnsiral 
inatrumeuts  were  invented  by  the  Kgyptiun 
deitii>s,  OHiris  and  Isis,  Orus  and  Hermes,  but 
also,  that  Orpheus  had  from  Egypt  the  faUe  of 
Us  dssecnt  Oito  hsU*  and  tiie  power  of  mude 
over  the  infcmals,  and  then  enumerate"!  the  great 
oetn  and  inn.*«irianM  of  Greece  who  had  visited 
"-ijypt  in  order  lo  inform  themselvei  in  the  arta. 
Herodotus,  >vbohad  travelled  ioto  that  oountnr, 
SCO  years  before  DIodonu  composed 
liotheca,  and  KO  yearn  before  Plato,  mentions 
music  as  ht  iui;  ust-d  in  tlieir  festivals  and  reii- 
^iou-i   rites.      He  tc\U  us,  that  in  tlic  s^reat 
festival  of  Diana  at  Buljaatis.  men  and  women 
embarked  In  boats  pronUscuoualy  In  great 
numbers  on   the  Nile,  and   that   djirins;  the 
voyiuje  some  of  the  women  hi  at  ii|M>ri  a  tabor,  j 
whilst  pjirt  of  the  men  played  ujmn  a  pipe,  tlie 
rest  of  both  sexes  singing  and  clapping  their 
hands  at  the  saase  time.    It  may  be  thought 
needless  to  proTe  that  the  ancie.nt  Egyptians 
were  acquainted  with  music,  for  what  tnbe  or 
nation  has  ever  existed  but  which  in  s^mie  degree 
cultivated  music,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental, 
M  both,    lint  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  had  music  of  both  IdndH,  in 
order  to  prore  that  the  earl^  Greeks,  the  great 
ini[frovi  rs  of  the  art,  obtained  it  from  that 
country.      Herodotus  further  says,  that  the 
£gTptmn  females,  in  tlie  procenions  of  Bacchus 
or  Osiris,  carried  the  images,  rimging  the  pralse-s 
of  the  god,  and  were  preceded  by  a  flute;  that 
amoiJi;  other  memorable  custotn^,  the  Egyptiatis 
suni;  the  Mongof  Linus,  like  that  which  vn»  sung 
by  the  PhflMyMrfaas.  Cypriots,  and  others,  who 
Taried  the  nJunaaooording  to  the  various  languages 
they  spoke.    He  farther  states,  that  the  person 
honoured  im  ffii-<  sont;  {lJnns\  was  evidently  the 
same  person  age  whom  the  Greeks  celebrate<i,  and 
wonders  ho^w  the  Egyptians  had  the  knowle<lgc 
of  Uao*  because  thej  seem  to  have  honoured  him 
from  time  inunamorlal.    Hie  Egyptians,  says 
he,  call  him  by  the  name  of  Maneros,  and  say 
that  he  wtu<  the  only  son  of  the  fit>\,  of  their 
kiiigH,  but,  dying  an   untimely  death  in  the 
dower  of  his  age,  he  is  lament«'d  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  this  mourning  son^;.  which  Is  the  only 
composition  of  the  kiiul  us«-d  in  Kirypt  Str:iT)0 
SUeuks  uf  Mtuigs  appointed  by  law  in  l\!.^ypt,  and 
of  n  certain   species  of  music  estabiishi'l  liy 
gaewrmncnt,  exclusive  of  all  others.  The  Greeks, 
who,  as  Burnev  justly  remarks,  lost  no  merit  by 
npijifi't ills'  to  cfaim  it,  unanimnui«ly  confess  that 
zno^st  of  the  ancient  mu?<ica]  instruments  were 
of  Egyptian  iuvention,  a-<  tlie  ti  i;(n;;nl,ir  lyre, 
the  mouauloe  or  single  dute,  the  tj'mbal  or 
Itettle  dram,  nnd  the  sistrum  or  eymbal,  a 
hiu  rifirial  instrument,  which  was  so  multiplied 
Iry  the  prifjitj*  in  reliin'ous  ceremonies,  and  in 
aocll  great  favour  in  t;»  iii  r:il  auionjtst  the  F.f;yp- 
Hfl^^  that  £gypt         often  called  iu  derision 
the  land  of  slntnuns,  as  Greece  was  denominated 
that  of  the  lyre. 

The  Dorians  are  by  Herodotus  derived  from 
Egypt.  Now,  as  the  Dorian,  Phry^'i  ni,  and 
Lydian  musioU  modes  were  of  the  hi^'hcst  an- 
tiquity amongst  the  Greeks,  what  is  more  Preb- 
le than  that  the  l)wiamq»aa  Egyptian  colony. 
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carried  with  them  the  music,  and  musical  in- 
strumenta  «f  their  native  oountiT.  The  musical 
profetrieB  was  hereditary  in  Egypt,  and  the 

Eacedemonians,  a  Dorian  race,  restricted,  as 
Herodotus  tclk  u«,  like  their  Egyptian  pro- 
genitors, the  profession  of  asuric  to  one  family. 
Whan  IModonia,  there£m^  nm,  that  the  caltlv^ 
tlon  of  mnsie  vras  prohibited  In  Egypt,  1m  must 
mean  that  new  inusir  wa<(  so,  and  tfint  the  old 
mujkic,  being  deemed  sa(T«'<l,  was  eoutined  solely 
to  the  priesthood,  and  its  u^e  restricted  to 
religions  wofsliip.  In  fiust,  both  sculpture  and 
mtMie  were  cfrenaiseribed  1^  law  In  Egypt,  and 
continued  invariable  there  durini;  tlu'  reigns  of 
the  Pharaoh:,,  their  native  hereditary  inouarchs. 
No  improvement  aiuld  consequently  be  made  in 
either.  Whueas,  in  Greece,  with'  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Laeedemonians,  a  semi-barbaroua 
rai'e,  lioth  were  progressively  improved,  and 
carried  to  the  higheait  pitch  of  perfection  that 
anti4uity  could  boast  of,  especially  sculpture, 
ttMpraetice  of  these  arts  being  neither  circum- 
scribed by  law,  nor  confined  to  one  caste,  ikmily, 
or  tribe,  as  in  Egypt  and  India.  !t  h  clear 
therefore,  that  the  early  Greek  lanaic  was  of 
K^ypti;ai  oriju;in,  and  tliat  it  was  for  a  lout;  time, 
OS  in  Eeypt,  confined  to  the  ser\'ice8  of  ro« 
lii^ion.  We  have  not  only  the  admission  of  the 
(> reeks  themsclvefi,  that  their  early  music  was 
of  Egyptian  origin,  but  we  have  also,  both 
at  Rome  and  in  the  tombs  of  the  kind's  at 
Luxor  in  Upper  E)2;ypt,  such  clear  proofs  of 
the  high  antiquity  of  music  in  that  countrv, 
aa  to  render  the  fisct  whoUy  inooatcatible.  In 
modem  Rome,  the  most  aadent  remains  of 
hum.'m  art  and  Industry  still  sulisisting,  ore 
the  Egyptian  obelisks.  Two  of  them  in  par- 
ticular are  supposed  to  have  l>eeu  erected  at 

IleliopoUs  Off  On  by  Scsostris  aaveral  eenturice 
])rior  to  the  TVidan  war.    These  were 

veyed  to  Rome  Ly  (irdir  of  Auj;ustus  subse- 
quent on  his  conquest  of  Egypt,  one  of  which 
he  placed  iu  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  the  other 
in  the  Campus  Martius.  This  latter,  the 
largest  of  all  thoae  that  were  brought  to  Rome 
from  Eirj-pt,  was  thrown  down  :ind  broken, 
when  Rome  wjts  iwicked  and  burnt  by  the 
constable  of  Bourbon,  general  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  A.  D.  ISSn,  and  atUl  lies  pmtnte 
in  the  Campus  Martins.  It  is  there  known 
by  tJic  name  of  the  dunlin  R'^ffa  or  Rroken 
I'Ular.  Upon  tliis  (dudisk,  amongst  other  hiero- 
glyphics, is  represented  a  innsical  instrument  of 
two  strings,  with  a  neck  to  it  much  resembling 
the  ealauretene,  a  modem  Italian  musieBl  Instru- 
ment, still  commonlv  uni-d  throof^hont  the 
iiinjidom  of  Naples.  This  in^t^lunl  nt,  from  its 
f<irm  and  ^ri-at  antiquity,  deserves  particular 
attention,  &ud  a  draught  of  it,  made  imder  the 
inspection  of  the  c^brated  Dr.  Bumey,  is 

fiven  in  the  first  volume  of  his  work  on  the 
listory  of  Music,  equal  in  size  to  the  hie- 
roglyphic on  the  obelisk.  Ry  being  furnished 
witli  a  neck,  this  iiutrument,  though  possessing 
but  two  strings,  was  capable  of  producing  from 
them  a  great  number  or  notes;  for  instance,  if 
these  were  tuned  to  each  other,  saj's  Rurney, 
tii>  y  would  furnish  that  series  of  sounds  which 
the  anrients  called  a  heptachord,  consisting  of 
two  conjunct  tetrachordv,  as  b,  c,  d,  e  ;  e,  f,  g,  a, 
and  if  the  strings  of  this  iostnunent,  like  those 
on  the  calascione,  were  tuned  fifths,  they  would 
produce  an  octave  fir  two  dixjunct  tetrac/i  rdi,  an 
advantage  which  none  of  the  Greek  instruments 
seem  to  nave  possessed  for  long  after  this  column 
was  erected.   Bumey  furt  her  •tatc%  that  he  ha* 
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ntvi^r  been  to  discover  fn  any  remains  of 
Greciau  siulpture,  an  iusti'ument  furnished 
with  a  neck ;  and  MoDtfiuMon  Mys,  that  in 
onunining  the  reprmalatiaiui  «f  near  600 
mekmt  1>tm,  barfMs  and  ^Mmnm,  he  MMr  nd 
with  one  in  whif  h  l1i<  re  wiw  any  eontriTanc^ 
for  ahortening  KtriugM  duriag  the  time  of  per- 
fonnanee,  as  by  a  neck  and  finfer  board.  Such 
m  IflitnuMiiti  tiMnftnb  m  tt«  mm  aho««  de- 
■uvflml,  b  n&t  trnSj  a  pmof  that  node  wm  rul- 
tiT2ite<l  l>y  flic  Ei,'\'jitJans  in  thr  ino^t  r-'inot*' 
tiquity,  but  aku,  that  they  hitd  discovered  ilt*s 
of  extending  their  aole,  and  multiplying 


tiM  tdudt  of  •  ftnir  alrlm%  bj  tt«  BiaM  simple 
and«onunodHoiit«q>edl«nt  Wftarstttldby  Pro- 

rlu9,  in  bis  ('nnriiu  nt'iry  mi  thi'  Titnni'<  of  !'];ito, 
that  the  E^yptiann  r«uorii<?d  uli  MU^uIkr  rvtiut^i, 
und  new?  mventioiUf  upon  columos  or  stone 
pillan.  If  tlik  bvtnukMthegTCBt  obdkk  is 
itaU  te  hun  %ma  araetad  hj  flfmatrb  at  Helio- 

pf'lls,  it  vrillin  som'-  mtM nrr  fi\  tin  ti!n<'  ^vh( n 
this  fUckord  or  tw«  sii  inutd  iustruuitiit  wtis 
invented.  At  what  liiin'  S^sostris  lived  is  im- 
powibla  tQ  dctaniUiuu  bat  of  thbi  ire  ate  ctftain, 
tluit  it  waa  eooalderaUf  vrior  to  the  Arfonantic 
expedithm.  which  took  place  IS80  veara,  A.  C. 
If  muy cal  instrumental  such  as  the  harp  and 
tabn-tf  trere  common  amon^  the  pastoral  tribes 
of  McMfpotamla  in  tlie  time  of  Laban,  tlie 
flktber-ln-law  of  Jnoeb,  we  may  surely  condade, 

th;U  til  Tv^-j'pt,  wliero  clvlli/at n d i  .ukI  nnprnxc- 
I'lrrit  \v*  jv  then  carried  to  a  much  hi«;her  pitch, 
1  Ml  i  ul  instnunealii  of  Taiioiia  kuii%  were 
then  knoinu 

It  waa  tlio  cdatom  of  the  andenta,  to  reftr 
all  useful  inventloin  tn  t?i>'  ::rKls,  and  amtme-^t 
others  that  of  music  an<t  nuisiad  instmnnMitH, 
which  the  Egyptians  ascribed  to  Hermes  or 
Thoch.   The  iaet  aeems  to  be  thia,  tliat  ail  tho 
wrilen  of  prolhae  Idstory,  evM  tlie  eaiUert  af 
them,  liven  but  a  f»'w  i  cnt'iries  bt-foi-e  Christy 
and  so  long  alter  the  invi-ution  of  many  of  the 
UMxAil  or  ornamental  arts  that  the  unMuory  of 
tiieir  inrentora  liad  prriaiifiil,  and  Utey  liad  no 
other  ahlft,  tliarafara,  Imt  to  aMrfhnte  tibem  to 
•omegod,  ordeifif^hfro.    Thrrefor**,  wht»n  It  is 
said  that  the  Egyj>tian  Hermes  waj»  the  inventor 
of  music  and  musical  instruments,  the  condusion 
ie  erident,  that  tlie  Inventioa  of  tlieae  was  lost 
In  tae  nl^t.of  antiquity.   Thfs  wondnms  per- 
sonage according  to  tlifm  disi-oTered  and  in- 
vented every  tiiiug,  and  completely  forestalled 
uli  the  knowledge  of  succeeding  ages,  for  what 
did  uot  he  and  his  oontamponu^  Osiris  invent? 
Language,  theology,  medicine,  phlloeophy,  anat- 
omy, agriculture,  pootry,  mtuic,  musical  Iti^t: n- 
iQfntH,  wrestJiug,  daucing,  &c    i'ostority  had 
nothing  left  to  Invent.    T^iey  had  but  iust  to 
rean  without  Jakntr  and  withont  ingenuity,  tlie 
Atiita  of  the  wonderfbl  diaeowrlee  of  Hemue. 
We  are  fold   by   ApoIIoilorus,  that  Hcrmfg 
one  day  wulldn^  along  the  baulcs  of  the  Nile, 
happened  to  strike  liia  foot  against  a  tortoise, 
the  lieah  of  wiiich  belnc  dried  and  waatcd  by 
fhe  aon,  nothing  waa  left  witliin  tlie  Aell,  but 
ntTvrs  nrid  rarti'  igcH,  \\!>ioh  being  brac«'d  and 
contracted  by  desu-caiioii,  were  ruudcred  sonor- 
ous.   The  sound  produced  in  consequence  of 
this  aoridant  ao  pleaaod  HerauMi  aa  to  aucgeat 
to  him  the  Idea  of  a  irre,  which  he  eonatmet- 
ed  in  the  shape  of  the  tortnf^r,  .^nd  "(trijiii; 
it  with  the  dried  sinews  of  dead  uninuilfi,    '1 'hij» 
lyre  had  three  strings,  which  produced  as 
many  difliBrent  aounda*  the  graYe,  the  mean,  and 
tbn  neutai  the  Ant  oamnondlng  to  winter, 
the  aaeand  to  apring,  and  tW  laat  to 


The  EgyptliUT'  and  nnrf.:»'uf  nri'fk^  lirtd  no 
more  than  threi-  m-^uiia  lu  tliitr  iuuiuoi  calen- 
dar, spring,  summer,  and  winter;  which 
calltBd  iieni  or  the  hours.  After  the 
of  Rennoa  or  hia  beliig  received  Into  tno  i 

of  the  fods,  hi"«  '.rurks  wrrr  rnrricfl  nHtnit  m 
processions  with  vreat  pouip  axid  cercmuny,  and 
the  first  who  led  the  procession  was  the  diantcr  or 
singer,  wito  had  two  of  Heraaai'  haoha  hi  hia 
hanib,  wMla  odNra  here  symbohi  of  Aa  nanrfHl 
art ;  am  •ntrtb*''  t51^^'^  nf  hubook^,  as  pri^-w-rvr-Jby 
I'iibrii^iuii,  in  hi»   iiibllotheca  (iiitit::^  iib.  1. 
there  are  three  that  treat  of  the  hynuu  id 
goda^  hfw^ 
his  InTHitions,  are  i 
Tiatureand  properties  of  snnnd,  ;ind  tbc  use  of 
the  lyre.    We  have  consequ^iiti^  tvva  iuu»iud 
instruments  of  higii  antiquitv  in  Egypt,  tlie 
dichord  refttotnlad  on  the  oheHah  H  mim^  awd 
the  trlehoffd  Invented  hy  Hwsaa. 

That  t?i<'  Ei,'\7*tian^  had  a  vrr-  (  .-ir?y  Inow-- 
ledge  of  ujstruiiK'riiid  music  is  evidcajLi  ii'tjiu.  (h« 
15th  of  £zo<iu<t.  In  this  sublime  Hebrew  poem, 
we  liara  tlie  first  hymn  or  song  of  grtMtade  to 
the  DMae  Being  on  record.   It  caaMiaa  tito 


j>ioiis  rtfTjsIons  nf  ^To**^,  nftf-r  ihf  p.'4.s»a:^'"  f-f  the 
chosen  tnb*-<  across  the  lieil  .Sea  had  l»c*n  piiccted 
by  miraculous  agency;  and  the  destruction  of  the 
lianghtynooarMoffgyptandliiepurBainghaaC 
Onthlaoeeasloa,  Moewwaaaeeonaed  bv  MIriaBi 
tfi"  prnphi^tr',s,  who  took  n  tinibrd  in  her  hand, 
and  aii  the  women  went  out  after  her  with 
timbrels  and  with  dances,  and  Miriam  answer- 
ed them,  saying,  "  Sing  ve  to  the  JUird,  fm  ha 
liath  trltimphed  gloriously,  the  hoiia  ami  hto 
n'dpr  hnth  Ii-!  thrown  into  thf  sea."    Here  is 
nn  eiu*iy  instance  of  women  beiug  pt'rmitted  t» 
l»ear  a  part  in  rdigious  worship,  and  here  we 
have  vocal  muaio  aeoompanted  with  iuttnamnUal 
and  wMidbaclM.  ThalMdiTramMeaorhyinBa 
!n  h  inour  of  Bacchus,  of  the  (Trenks.  nr-  -i:p- 
po>ied  to  be  derived  from  ii^ypt.     i  he»c  « t  re 
always  accompanied  by  iastmments  and  by 
dance,  eren  after  thmr  wan  inootporated  into 
tragedy.    Now  aa  Miriam  waa  an  Egypt  iaa 
(if"  it  br  la^\-fu1  tn  cuH  hfr  '^o,  ticciii--'  Tntrn 
there),  and  just  escaped  trt)m  that  country,  nhere 
she  bad  l>een  educated,  it  Is  natural  to  «»iip|H>se, 
that  the  (Uxnct  used  now,  and  established  after- 
warda  hy  tho  Hebrewe  In  the  eeleivnilon  of 
rpVrpiniis  ritf5,  vrrx"  htit  fh''  rnTitiiinrition  of  an 
Lgyptian  custom,  prartispd,  as  was  before  said. 
In  the  festivals  of  Uubastes.  We  find  music  and 
dandng  aeon  after  this  ceremony  applied  m 
anodier,  wMeh  waa  indispuubly  of  i^gyptian 
ncTgin,  for  the  people  having  forced  Aaron,  in 
the  absence  of  Mo^,  to  make  them  a  K"'den 
calf,  in  the  likeness  of  the  £yyptm*  idiJ  Api% 
ware  found  singing  and  daiMiag  before  it  by 
Moeed,  at  hie  return  to  tlie  camp.  Tbetnmupet 
'ifth'  hi'  il''e,  ordained  to  be  sounded     s(uin  after 
the  t.xodus,  must  also  have  been  an  ilgyptian 
instrument.    Among  the  acquirements  obtain- 
ed by  Moeea,  during  nis  education  as  tlie  adopt- 
ed eon  of  Pharaoh's  daughter;  rhythm,  hannony, 
and  inu.sii  ,  nrc  rTintn.  i      d  by  flcuieui  of  Alex- 
andria,    i  he  nkuuuuiitH,  or  siuj^le  tlut«,  is  said  by 
several  writers,  not  only  to  be  an  Egyptiui 
inatrument,  but  even  cd*  mudi  higher  antifuilj 
than  the  lyra.   Hie  E^yptiana  eaHed  It  phatlnj. 
(NT  the  crooked  flute,     it-.  shap<>  wiw  t}utt  of  a 
bull's  horn,  as  may  be  Ncen  in  many  gcm&,  medals 
and  remains  of  ancient  srulpture.   Not  only  the 
form,  but  also  the  manner  of  holding  it,  ia ; 
aantad  by  Apuleius,  Uh.  id.,  of  hia  Btali 
whcnapaakingaf  themyatoiitoof  I4ii  * 
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wardi  rame  the  fl  iite-plnyeri,  comerrated  to  the 
great  Serapin,  olU-ii  repeating  upon  the  crooktd 
jlufe,  turned  townrds  the  Hght  ear,  the  airs 
commonly  uiied  in  the  temple.'  All  the  rrpre- 
■entatiunn  of  this  instrument  m  much  i-esemble 
real  hornn,  that  they  encourage  a  belief  of  ita 
great  anti(|uity,  and  that  not  only  were  the 
Ant  intttrumeiitf  of  thin  kind  8u<,'gP8ted  by  the 
horns  of  dead  animnls  but  al«o  ibe  bonis  them- 
selves were  conTerted  into  muiical  instruments, 
at  least,  thnso  trumpets  sounded  by  the  Hebrew 
priests  at  the  siege  of  Jericho,  we  ore  told,  were 
made  of  rams'  horns.  Before  the  invention  of 
the  mnnaiilos  or  single  Htite,  music  could  have 
btvii  little  more  than  metrical,  as  no  other  in- 
Mruinents  but  those  of  jHTcussion  were  known, 
as  thf  lyre^  timbrel,  harp,  &c.  When  by  the 
invention  of  wind  instruments,  the  art  ot  sus- 
taining and  refining  tones  was  firat  discovered, 
the  power  of  mu^iic  over  mankind  would  be 
irre-sistible,  from  the  agreeable  surprise  which 
soft  uiiil  lengthened  toneii  niu<«t  have  <>ccaa!one<]. 

But  other  proofs  can  yet  be  given,  that  the 
Egyptians  had  musical  instruments   in  use 
among  them,  of  much  greater  variety  and  per- 
fection, tluin  any  of  the  instruments  already 
mentioned,  and  that  at  a  time,  when  the  gen- 
erality of  mankind  were  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
barbarism.    These  pr(M>fs  have  been  found  in 
Upper  Kgj-pt  by  recent  travellers,  when  exploring 
the  ruins  of  Thebes,  or  Diosptklls,  the  divine  city  ; 
the  primeval  capital  of  Kgypt.   .^niong  others  is 
the  magnificent  tomb  of  Osymandvas,  the  walls 
of  wliich  are  still  adorned  with  sculptured 
inttrumrntx  of  music.     Now  as  Os)-Tnandya.s, 
who<«e  tumb  this  is  imagined  to  be,  both  by 
I'lMTocke  and  Norden,  reigned  5?7  generations 
before  S«>soNtris,  according  to  Diodorus  SicuJus, 
which  latter  prince,  ac<-ording  to  Dr.  Blair's 
Chronolo;{ical  Tables,  reigned  I  i85  /ears  before 
our  era ;  it  will  throw  back  the  in%'enlion  and 
use  of  musical  instruments  in  Eyypt,  400(>  years 
from  the  present  peritid,  or  ilH8  years  if.  C, 
an  epoch  anterior  to  the  call  of  .\braham.  Mr. 
Bruce  visited  the  same  8turM>ndous  sepulchre, 
and  confinm  the  ;u'count  of  Pococke  respecting 
the  musical  iustrunienta,  sculptured  on  the  walls 
of  the  cavernous  recesii.    The  entrance  to  this, 
and  other  tombs,  cut  in  the  mountain,  is  call- 
ed Biban-ul-Mulouk,  or  Gates  of  the  Kings. 
In  this  entrance,  s;ivs  Bruce,  are  two  paiint'lH, 
one  on  each  side.    On  that  of  the  right,  is  the 
figure  of  the  Scarabccut  Thrltaicus,  or  Thebau 
beetle,  supposed  to  have  l>een  the  hieroglyphic 
of  immorlulity.    On  the  left,  is  the  crocodile, 
fixed  ujKUi  the  .\pis,  or  E;;j'ptian  idol  calf, 
with  his  teeth,  and  plunging  him   into  the 
waves  of  the  Nile.    Tht~»e  are  both  moulded 
in  baaso-relieTo  in  the  stucco  itself.     At  the 
end  of  the  passage  on  the  led  hand,  is  the 
picture  of  .•»  man  playing  on  a  harj>,  p:iinted 
in  fresco,  and  quite  entire.     The  harper  is 
rlad  in  a  habit  made  like  a  shirt,  such  as  the 
Abyssinian  women  still  wcu*,  and  the  men  in 
Nubia.    Mis  action  is  well  represented,  his  left 
hand  seems  employed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
inbtruuient  among  the  high  notes,  while  stoop- 
ing forward,  he  seems  with  his  right  band  to  be 
beginning  with  the  lowest  string,  and  promising 
to  a«cen<i  with  the  most  rapid  execution ;  which 
shows  that  such  a  mode  ot  execution  was  then 
common,  that  great  performers  were  then  fre- 

Juent,  and  that  music  was  well  understowi,  and 
iligently  pursued.  Bruce  computes  the  stature 
of  the  hjiTper  to  be  5  feet  10  inches,  aiid  the  harp 
to  Ik.'  about  6i  fwt  in  extreme  length.   It  supports 


itself  apnarently  in  equilibrlo  on  its  base,  and 
needs  only  the  guidance  of  the  player  to  keep  it 
steady.  It  has  18  strings,  the  length  of  which 
and  the  force  and  freedom  with  which  they  are 
handle*!,  show  that  lljey  are  mads  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  those  of  the  lyrs.  This 
harp  is  of  a  much  more  ele^nt  form  than  'Ji3 
Grecian  triangular  lyre.  Part  of  the  frame 
opp<wite  the  luncest  string  is  wanting,  whirh 
must  have  gieativ  improved  its  tone,  but  must 
have  rendered  the  instrument  itself  weaker 
and  more  liable  to  accidents,  if  cArriage  had  not 
been  so  convenient  in  Egypt.  The  back  part  is 
the  MiUnding  board,  composed  of  four  thin  pieces 
of  wood  joined  together  in  form  of  a  cone  ;  that 
is,  growing  wider  towards  the  bottom,  bo  that 
as  the  length  of  the  string  increaM's,  the  square 
of  the  correspondent  space  in  the  sounding  board 
in  which  the  tone  is  to  undulate,  always  in- 
creades  in  proportion.  The  oi^amental  parts  of 
this  harp  are  also  execute<l  in  the  very  best 
manner.  The  bottom  and  sides  of  the  frame 
seem  to  be  veneered  or  inlaid  with  ivory,  tor- 
toise shell,  and  mother  of  pearl,  the  ordinary 

troduce  of  the  neighlmuring  seas  and  deserts, 
t  would  even  now  \te  in)]H>SHil>le,  i»ays  Bruce, 
to  finish  an  instrument  with  more  elegance  and 
taste.    Besides  the  elegance  of  its  form,  It  must 
be  observe<l,  how  near  it  approached  a  perfect 
instrument,  wanting  only  two  strings  of  having 
two  complete  octaves  in  r(irii[»ass  ;  whfther  these 
were  omitte<l  intentionally  or  not,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine.    In  the  time  of  David,  many  ages 
posterior  to  the  epoch  of  this  harp,  the  Jew- 
ish harp  had  only  ten  strings.    But  as  Durid, 
while  he  played  upon  it,  both  danced  and  sung 
l>eforc  the  ark  ;  it  is  plain,  that  his  harp  waa 
but  of  small  volume,  little  exceeding  our  guitar; 
»nd  by  no  means  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the 
I'hebun,  whether  in  volume,  or  in  variety  and 
compass  of  sound.     This  Thebaii  harp,  fur- 
nished with  so  many  strings,  and  so  elegantly 
executed,  and  painted  with  such  truth  and  spirit, 
at  the  end  of  the  Biban-ul-Molouk,  or  Gatea 
of  the  Kings,  that  lead  to  the  regal  tombs  of  the 
Pharaohs,  is  an  incontestible  unxif,  says  Bruce, 
stronger  than  a  thousand   Greek  quotations, 
that  geometry,  drawing,  mechanics,  and  music, 
were  at  the  highest  perfection  when  it  waa 
made,  and  that  what  we  deem  was  in  Egypt 
the  invention  of  arts,  was  only  the  beginning  of 
the  epot  h  of  their  renovation.     Hurney,  a  most 
competent  judge  in  musical  antiquities,  d(>«-lares 
this  harp  to  be  the  most  curious  and  beautiful 
of  all  the  ancient  instruments  that  have  come 
to  his  knowledge^     The  numWr  of  strings, 
its  size  imd  form,  and  the  elegance  of  its  orna- 
ments, awake  reflections  of  the  most  solenui 
and  humiliating  nature.    What  is  Egypt  now 
to  what  was   Egypt  then  ?    When  walking 
amidst  the  ruins  of  a  city,  whose  destruction 
wiu  prior  t<»  thv  foundation  of  most  cities  known 
to  fame,  the  miud  is  lost  in  the  immense  anti- 
quity of  the  painting  in  which  this  harp  is  m- 
presented,  and  of  those  varied  and  gigantic 
masses  of  sculptured  grandeur  which  arrest  and 
rivet  the  eye.    How  have  the  mighty  fallen; 
how  hath  the  golden  city  ceased  !  1  ne  immense 
space  covered  with  these  masses  once  resounded 
with  the  voice  of  music  and  of  song;  but  more 
than  2b  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  glory 
of  'ITiebes  hjis  |>a»ed  away,  and  since  that  coun- 
try, the  pristine  abode  of  the  sciences  and  arts, 
has  become  the  mont  abject  and  degraded  of 
kingdoms. 

/Vuother  harp,  but  far  posterior  to  it  in  point 
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of  nntiqiuty,  is  represented  in  ba'tin  rdirvn  ;it 
PtoleinaiH,  in  CjTene,  a  city  built  by  ruiiemy 
Philadelphuk  and  wliich  is  there  twice  repre- 
sented. It  has  16  itrion  or  tiro  complete 
«etaTH;  Imt  ^ad^UlSoii  or  tbsae  two  stringB 
baa  also  cau<ie<l  tlip  addition  of  a  fiirrpierf*,  to 
.  URtain  tlie  crossbar  abuve-iiead.  which  benpeakii 
its  Theban  origin  :  indeed,  it  is  plainlv  Kgj'ptian, 
an  Um  Graeka  nercr  had  a  harp  with  ao  many 


Accord! n::  tn  Brace,  the  Abys^lnirins  h:irr  n 
tradition,  thut  tho  siHtntm,  lyre,  and  tuinbou- 
rine,  were  hrutight  from  1-gypt  1«  Kthiopia  by 
Thotbt  in  the  Tery  firkt  agee  ol  the  world,  ivhicn 
nay  he  esteemed  another  proof  of  the  antiquitv 
of  Ksfvptlan  miisif.  It  is  somewhat  vironderfiu, 
that,  with  »ui  h  u  inodfl  In-fore  their  eves  aa 
the  Theban  harp,  its  form  and  use  should  not 
have  been  perpetuated  by  posterity,  but  that, 
xaaaj  agea  aftar,  another,  or  a  kind  vastly  fai« 
ferior  both  in  size  and  nimib^T  of  Htrtnir<,  should 
supersede  it.  It  aj»p«'ai-s,  however,  th:it  the  arts 
and  sriiiircs  of  Lgypt  were  long  lo^t  before 
prose  was  written  in  Greece ;  ss  no  historian  of 
that  eoaatry  over  saw  Egyyt  In  the  days  of  Its 
pristine  prosperity.  Pythiigonut  was  indeed 
there,  but  at  a  time  wlien  its  independence  Wiis 
for  ever  <  losed  by  C'amliysi-s  the  son  of  Cyrus. 
From  tliat  period,  ai^  years  A.  C.  its  inhabi- 
tanta  were  always  under  a  lonign  yoke ;  and* 
consequently,  from  that  disastrous  epoch  may 
be  dated  the  de<  line  ol  arts  and  j«ciences  among 
them.  I  lie  ^(Miiu>  oC  the  M.ii;i;in  system  was 
at  utter  variance  with  the  polytheism  of  l^gypt, 
and  their  Ftaraiaa  conquerors  were  never  a  scU 
entific  people.  During  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ptolemies,  iuileed,  ui  tx  and  fvcienees,  particularly 
music,  were  patronised  and  cultivated :  liut 
these  arts  and  these  sciences  were  wholly  Greek, 
and  theb>  professors  Greeks;  fin*  the  natives  bad 
long  lost  ever}'  thing  but  the  superstitious  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  a  religion,  the  most  idolatrous 
of  any  in  the  am  ieiit  world.  They  had  no  books 
but  hieroglyphics,  which  were  now  no  longer 
intelligibte  emi  to  the  people  them^-lves,  and 
no  bo^s  were  written  in  £g>'pt  aft«>r  the  timo 
of  Alexander  but  in  the  Greek  language. 

Diiriiii;  ihr  rrik^n  of  t)ip  PtolemieK,  minic  was 
greatly  cultivated  and  encouraged  at  Alexandria. 
AthenteuM,  in  his  minute  description  of  the 
Bacchic  festival  instituted  by  Philadelphus, 
tells  us,  that  more  than  600  musicians  were 
employed  in  the  chorus,  and  that  among  th>^' 
were  300  performers  on  the  lyre.  One  of  tiie 
speiakers  in  Athemeus'  Feast  of  Wisdom,  says, 
**  It  does  not  appear  by  the  writings  of  any  hi»- 
torian,  that  there  ever  was  a  people  more  skilled 
in  music  than  those  of  Alexandria;  for  there  is 
not  a  wretched  peasant  or  labourer  among  them 
who  is  not  only  able  to  plav  on  the  lyre,  but  is 
also  a  perfect  master  of  the  tlute." '  The  father 
of  Cleopatra,  and  the  last  of  the  Ptolemies,  was 
deiiuiuinated  Aulrits,  or  tli.'  Flute  Player,  from 
his  excessive  attachment  t«i  that  iui^trument. 
This  prince  was  so  enamoured  of  his  own  abtli- 
tiaa  in  this  neeies  of  cxoeUence,  that  he  insti> 
toted  mosical  contests  at  his  palace,  and  there 
openly  disputed  the  prize;  and  as  the  dress  of 
piavera  ou  the  flute  among  the  ancients  was  pe> 
cttliar  to  tlMt  profession,  this  sovereiffu  oondo> 
■eanded  to  wear  tlie  robe,  the  busldn,  the  crown, 
and  twm  the  bandage  and  tcU  of  a  Tibioen,  as 
may  be  seen  on  a  beautiful  amethyst  in  Uie  pos- 
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aefuion  of  the  Frenr-li  kin::,  of  inestiinrildp  value, 
which  is  siipjH>s<"<l  to  have  ln'rn  fiii.'raw-il  by 
command  of  this  prince,  and  worn  by  liiiu,  to 
gratify  his  vanity  on  aoeowit  of  liis  u'uaicai  ex* 
celleDce.'  His  violent  paeslon  far  made  waH 
the  company  of  mUHicianH,  c:nii''d  liiui  the  i  jii- 
thet  of  At-tw  JJiunisot,  or  the  >iew  Bfwchiis  the 
patriarch  of  extravagance. 

Ke^ecting  tlie  nuisic  of  tlae  ancient  Hebrew^ 
little  can  be  said  eonevnins  it,  and  that  little  it 
wlioliy  containe«i  in  the  Bible.    What  were  the 
nuisical  instruments  invented  by  Julwl  ii  uiv 
known  ;  because  the  precise  meaning  uf  the  He- 
brew terms  translat«'d  harp  and  oryos  is  oel 
settled.      Respecting  the  moaical  instmasBti 
used  by  Miriam  anuthe  Israditidl  womeu,  we 
have  Blrvady  >i>«.ken,  when  t resting  of  Kgrfitian 
miisic.     N«»  other  mnsicul  instrument.')  tii>iii'« 
timbrels  are  mentioned  during  the  adiuiaiktn- 
tion  of  Moaes  bnt  trumpets :  one,  the  Jabilee 
trumpet ;  and  another,  for  a.s<Mnnbrmff  the  people 
and  regulating  the  encampnient.<«.    I"hi»  last 
was  madi'  ot  silver,  and  differed  only  in  that 
renect  Irom  the  jubilee  trumpeL   >K<  Rsd 
of  the  feast  of  trumpets,  Numb,  xnau  \.  la  lbs 
month  of  September,  which  Is  supposed  to  late 
Ween  the  celebration  of  har*-est-home.    A»  tW 
feast  ol  truul^■^'(^  was  in  the  seMiilii  month,  M 
the  jubilee  trumpet  was  ordered  to  be  blown  in 
the  lllUeth  year,  or  when  the  seven  times  srTen 
yeai^  were   nc<  oinpliHhe<l.      The  trumpets  sf 
rams' horns,  u.sed  at  the  siege  of  Jerirh«»,  weiB 
to  have  been  less  musii-al    instriimenti  th.in 
militarv  sigiuds  for  the  a.isailants  to  march  and 
shout  by,  in  order,  by  their  noise,  to  teni^ 
and  dismay  the  enemy.    No  mention  of  naw 
iH  further  made  till  the  song  of  Deborah  sad 
BiU'ak,  Judg.  v.  wliii  li  M-cmv  to  Iium-    '  Min| 
in  dialogue,  and  wiioUy  without  instniments. 
About  So  years  subsequent  to  this  event,  ibe 
unfortunate  daughter  of  Jepthah,  upon  besriag 
of  her  father'}*  success  over  the  AmroMiltWi 
went  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with 
dances.    From  this  time  to  the  installation  of 
Saul  into  the  regal  oilee,  the  sacred  test  ii 
wholly  silent  about  every  species  of  music  kai 
that  of  the  warlike  trumpet.     But  here  an  iarf* 
dent  mcui^i  which  merits  attcniii'ii,  niiinly, 
that  music  was  ss  nearly  allietl  to  prmthrcy 
piKtry.  The  prophet  Informs  the  newly  anointed 
king,  that,  on  coming  to  Itetbel,  he  should  OMil 
a  company  of  prophets  coming  down  fr«»m  tfc* 
high  plai-e,  with  a  ^i^altrry  and  taliri-t.  iunl  n  I  'P'' 
and  a  harp  Ueiure  them,  and  that  they  u<>  j1  ' 
prophesy.      lie  telU  him  AvtiMf*     And  tlir 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  come  upon  thee,  »nd 
thou  wilt  prophesy  with  them,"    In  the  I'a^ 
world,  musicians  were  anciently  \en'r.iif<i 
that  they  were  detioininate<l  prophets  and  si»^'"^ 

Votes,  in  Latin,  is  a  common  iianiefor  pi^ophr^ 
poet,  and  musician.  The  Aoido$  of  tlie  Greeks 
or  bard,  combined,  or  was  believed  to  eoB>M|l^ 
the  three  cliaracters  now  meniiomd- 
Homer,  the  Aoidot,  or  bard,  is  Ihcius,  diriof ; 

Thrspu,  prophetic ;  £rico$,  most  venerable ;  be 
is  the  darling  of  the  muses;  he  sings  from  the 
j;o<Ls ;  and  If  he  touches  upon  an  improper  Mib- 
lect,  it  is  not  the  Aoitlus,  or  bard,  iliat  is  tone 
blamed,  but  Jupiter,  who  manages  mortals  ju^t 
as  he  pleasea.  The  oracles  of  the  ancient*  "".  n' 
delivereil  in  song ;  and  the  l*ythian  prL-sts,  wbe 
composed  into  liexameter  verse  the  I**""*  "P" 
disjoint*  1  i  \pri-<sioiis  nf  tin  agonizing  ^*>'t|"*» 
were  »t)  led  prophets,  'llicse,  arcording  to  rl«- 
tarchy  were  seated  round  the  sjUK-tuarj-,  In  ornrr 
to  receive  the  words  of  the  Pythia,  sod  enckM 
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immediately  into  a  certain  number  of 
L*  Olen,  one  of  the  first  prietttn  of  ApoUo, 
•t  once  both  a  poet  and  a  prophet ;  and 
tiM  fint  priMtaH  at  UtiiM,  ia  laid 
to  Iww  delircrad  her  otadaa  In  -vctw,  m»1c1y 

by  Inspiration,  witTiout  stridT  i>r  ri>-si"'tanfr.  A 
certain  degree  ot  maducsi  (ir  fury  was  judg- 
ed a  snre  token  of  a  propin-tir  tin  ulty  ;  ii.s  in 
thb  CMS  of  the  oracular  Sybil,  and  the  un- 
hMfipj^  C>— ndra,  who  was  cnmed  with  a 
lOMnrledge  of  faturitr,  and  to  ha\-e  lu>r  pre- 
dletionii  diabelieTecl.    Vlnto  tAh  us,  that  (>od, 
depriving   the  jiopts   dl"  tlnir  understanding, 
uaet  them  as  his  minurters,  soothsayen,  and 
hoty  pwhol^  to  ■mha  nn,  the  hflarcn,  knew 
that  It  IS  not  of  thpmselvcs  thpy  ««y  stirh 
high  and  wondi  rrul  things,  not  bt  iny  in  their 
wits;  but  tliat  it  ii  (.iod  himself  who  sp«>iik8  to 
u%  and  pronounces  by  them.    Such  kind  of 
foeto  who  oompoeed  estoaqMrc  verses,  hdmI  ae- 
eompanieil  them  with  a  muHical  in!ttrumpnt, 
were  ra]l(*d  rhapmodists.    The  iniprovisat(ir#>  of 
Italy  is  fitill  atToinpanied  liy  an  in-tr'nu-nt, 
like  the  Greek  rhap^'odists  and  the  ancient  pro- 
phetic aad  Itdkm  poets  who  wrH«d«wn 
rilMMMt  tho  composing  of  them, 
^ihla  tnlon  of  poetry,  prophwy,  and  music,  is 
frwjuent  in  s*Tipturr.    "  .Mnrcovor  David,  and 
the  captains  of  the  host,  separated  to  the  service 
of  the  Hon-H  of  Anph»  and  of  Heman,  and  of 
Jedathun,  wko  ibould  pnplMg  with  karptf  with 
poalteries,  and  witii  cymnilit-^iff  the  eons  of 
Auiph,  four,  who  ]>rophe«ied  arrording  t«>  the 
order  of  the  king ;— of  Jeduthuu,  six,  who  pro- 
phetUd  tntk  a  harn,  to  give  ttianks  and  to  praise 

the  Loid  ii-HUid  Of  tlie  tons  of  Hcmao,  the  kiaif 
eerr  in  tne  worda  of  Gmi,  IWteen,  to  Itft  up 

the  horn."*  Hut  tht-  most  striking  instance  of 
the  anion  of  mu.nic  and  poetry  is  that  of  Klisha 
the  son  of  Shaphat.  The  kings  of  Israel,  Judah, 
«m1  EdMii,  iMiogi  on  tlie  point  of  deatraclioia  for 
want  of  -wilier  m  the  deeert,  eonaalted.  In  tills 
distreflsiog  emergency,  the  pmpliet.  "And 
£lisha  said.  Bring  me  a  minstrel.  And  it  came 
to  pass  whMtiwfldailnl  pfagred.  the  Spirit  of 
the  Iiord  cmm  tooii  hba*  end  he  eiid,  Tbae 
•aith  the  Lord,  Blake  this  Talley  full  of  dHdwe," 
ftc  InsCnimental  music  seenw  to  have  been 
used  by  the  prophets  as  a  mean»  of  tranquillizing 
their  mituU,  and  fitting  them  for  the  reixption 
9t  tlie  Divine  afflatoe.  More  than  tliJa  we  caa- 
Bot  say  on  so  mysterteoe  %  eviijeet  Sometimes 
in  scripture  a  prophet  wtus  little  more  than  a 
poot  or  psalmmlist,  who  sung  extempore  verses 
to  the  Round  of  an  instrument,  as  the  souh  of 
Jeduthon  and  Asaph.  SometiaMa.  indeed,  such 
ineplHitloD  wM  or  no  great  beoe«  tothepcr>- 
son  on  ^hom  it  wns  rnnferred,  nor  on  his 
hearern,  a-s  in  the  m->e  of  Saul,  on  whom  the 
ertV  Spirit  from  (iod  came,  and  he  prophesied 
In  the  midst  of  the  lioase.*  Tint  iJavid  sus- 
tained Aa  trf|de^  dianelcr  of  a  prophet,  poet, 
and  musician,  U  well  knn^vTt  from  scrip- 
ture. On  account  of  his  great  skill  in  music, 
he  was  called  to  administer  rrJief  to  Saul,  by 
tlie  power  of  his  harii^  afllicted  with  an  evil 
epMl  If  It  be  possiale  ftr  mnsle  to  operate 
medicinally  with  success,  it  may  he  imnf^ined 
a  palliative,  if  not  a  cure,  for  a  wtninded  mind. 
*  W  hen  the  mind  is  under  the  pre^isure  of  a  tier* 
ynxm  malady,  or  warped  and  agitated  by  con- 
>  It  aeem^  at  audi  a  tlaac^  to  be 
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a  fit  subject  for  sof\  and  soothing  strains  to 
work  on  as  powerful  anodynes.  At  any  rate, 
the  power  of  David's  music  wrought  a  salutary 
edESwt  on  the  mind  of  the  aflioled  »«ywmTfflij  who 
had  offended  Oed  by  his  dieaheAenoe. 

Affi-r  David't  victory  over  Coliah,  we  read, 
tiuit  the  wouii  n  of  the  cities  of  Israel  met  him 
with  diinceM  and  singing,  with  tabrets,  with  Jtqf, 
and  instruments  of  music  "  Aud  the  womeii 
answered  one  another  as  they  played,  and  aald, 
Saul  hath  slain  hin  thouKands,  and  David  his 
ten  thou!innd.s.  "  J'his  in  an  indubiialde  proof  of 
a  chant  in  dialogue,  or  a  dui  curi,  being  in  early 
use.    in  the  (ibth  i'salm,  we  read,  that  dHmewiii. 


playing  with  timbrels,  Joined  in  the  . 

before  the  ark.  "  The  sin:jcn*  wetit  before,  the 
players  on  iustrumeuts J'oUnwid  alter;  amongst 
themwerc  tln'  damstK  playing  on  t  iujbrels,"  ver. 
25.  Women"  savs  Caimet,  "  whom  the  apoetle 
forbids  to  speak  fai  dbnrch,  had  tlie  privilege  to 
sing  there,  in  company  with  the  men."  We 
read  also  of  the  thni-  daughters  of  Ileman, 
who,  in  (  otijiiiiction  with  their  fourtmi  brothers, 
were  for  B<mg  in  the  hniLse  of  the  I^ord*  But 
such  exalted  female  pensonages  as  Bflrlam, 
borah,  Judith,  and  liannah  the  mother  of 
Samuel,  are  all  regarded  by  the  nindi  rn  Jews  as 
poetesseM  and  pniphetes<M>s,  not  us  singers  solely. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  what  our  author  has 
so  well  said  respecting  the  introduction  of  vocal 
and  instnimental  nuuie  in  the  ministry  of  sacri- 
fice, and  worship  of  the  ark.  It  appears  that 
David  himsi'If  acted  us  master  of  the  Kacred 
band ;  and,  tilled  as  tiuul  woidd  be,  with  love 
fiivine  and  gnttitude  to  Him  wh(»  had  raised 
him  firam  the  humble  occupation  of  a  shepherd 
to  he  nder  of  Israel,  never  thought  he  degraded 
himself  by  Nin^ing  before  the  Lord,  any  more 
than  by  conducting  the  musical  uerfurmers  on 
great  aud  solemn  occasions.  Before  this  time^ 
u  does  not  appear  fxum  ecarif  tore  that  any  other 
InstnunentB  tnan  tnunpeta,  or  singing  titan  in 
a  i^t  ticnil  rliorus  of  the  assembled  multitude, 
waj*  used  in  the  daily  celebration  of  religious 
rites. 

B«^eeting  the  musical  instrumente  men- 
tioned in  the  FinlniB,  almoet  all  of  which  are 

enumerated  in  the  last  I'salm,  it  is  iiiiiiosr-Ude 
to  ascertain,  from  their  Hebrew  uumes,  tiieir 
precise  nature  an<I  form,  lliere  arc  not  less 
than  six  diff(Hent  tranalatkHaa  of  the  third, 
fttirth,  and  fifth  tstsm  of  that  Ptalm,  namely, 
the  I^atin,  Chalilee  paraphnuie,  Syriac,  Vulgate, 
Arabic,  and  Septuugint,  which  show  the  im» 
possibility  of  clearing  up  this  point.  No  draw- 
ings or  descriptions  of  these  instruments  have 
deeeeoded  to  ns,  and  hence  It  ia  diat  all  tma^ 
lators,  whctbf»r  ancient  or  mfidern,  ignorant  of 
tlie  real  forms  and  properties  of  these  Hebrew 
iijstruujerity,  have  given  to  them  the  names  of 
such  as  were  moet  oommoa  ia  their  napectiw 
countriee.  •  Tha  tfittmphai  areh  of  tttua,  at 
Ilome,  where  It  la  supposed  th:st  the  spoils 
brought  by  that  eonqaeror  from  Jerusalem  are 
exactly  delineated  in  sculpture,  affords  the  only 
iMipe  of  acquiring  a  true  idea  of  Jewish  instrifr- 
oeeaie.  Among  theee,  are  aeveral  musical  in- 
struments,  partictilarly  the  silver  trumpet^ 
called  in  Hebrew  Chatzotzeroth,  and  horns,  sup- 
poped  to  rescniblf  the  Shuwm.'^,  so  otit  ti  men- 
tioned iu  scripture,  caUed  in  Hebrew  A'craaum 
or  sacerdotd  trmnpets.  After  all,  the  ardi  ea 
called  was  not  erected  till  some  time  after  the 
death  of  Titu"*,  and  the  instruments  are  of  no 
uncoininoii  form.  The  tnimpcts  are  long 
straight  tuiMs,  as  modem  trumpets  would  be  if 
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not  folded  up  for  the  convrnlence  of  the  player, 
•od  the  iMniii  are  such  as  frequenthr  oceur  in 
ilptnre.   Engnrlng*  of  tnen 
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pets  and  horns,  from  the  Titian  arch,  are  ffiren 
By  Dr.  Bnriiey,  in  the  fintt  volume  of  his  His- 
tory of  .Music,  Plato  IV.  Na  6k  and  9,  and 
Plates  V.  aad  VI. 

The  reiirn  of  tlie  great  Solonon  was,  to  use  a 
elasifical  jmratp,  the  Aujnf^'in  period  of  Jewish 
■cience  niul  lif«'r.iture.  Thi'  qiu-t-n  of  the  .South 
came  from  the  uttrrmost  parts  of  tlic  pjirth  to 
hear  the  wisdom  of  the  Jewish  monarch ;  and 
mahmedt  when  she  hoard  it,  thdt  the  half  had 
not  been  tol«l  her.  We  may  be  rert.Tin  thnt 
nnsic  atjd  poetry  would  Ik»  cultivated  under  the 
reien  of  a  prince  who  spiike  three  thousand  pn>- 
TenM»  and  who  composed  a  thousand  and  five 
aoon.  Bnt  whether,  lihe  hb  iDiiatrlona 
genitor,  he  was  a  practical  musician,  do«~<  not 
appear  in  the  scripture  account  of  his  reiun 
In  Ecclesiastes  ii.  H.  nmsii-  is  mciitiontMl  by  hiii 
as  one  of  tluMe  vain  luxuries  and  vexations  of 
spirit  with  itUOk  ha  finiiid  Unudf  Mtfated 
I  gat  me  men  singers  and  womeo  dngers,  and 
the  deliirhts  of  the  sons  of  men,  as  musical 
invtriiiiit'tils  Jind  th  it  of  all  sorts."  This  is 
all  that  we  know  of  his  personal  attachment  to 
moslo.  Joaephus  tell!^  indeed*  that  at  the  dedi 
cation  of  the  temple,  Solomon  made  S00,000 
trampetA,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  Mimes, 
and  ibjOOO  instrumfnts  of  music,  to  record  and 
praise  God  withal;  as  the  psaltery  and  harp, 
of  a  mixed  metal,  four  parts  gold  and  the 
fifth  part  silver.'  This  writer  has  been  often 
actniaed  of  inaccuracy  and  exaggeration ;  and  re- 
sjxvtini;  mu-ir,  as  Dr.  Burney  remarks,  hi< 
aecountji  bear  neither  the  marks  of  judgment  nor 
fidelitr.  Tba  Bible  fiTot  ua  merely  to  know, 
that  Sulomon  appointed^  aeoordlof  to  th«  order 
of  David  his  father,  the  Lonrwa  efthe  priests  to 


their  service,  and  the  I-cvites  to  their  charjjes, 
to  praise  and  minister  before  the  prints,  ae  the 
dutv  of  everv  day  rsqafared.' 

We  have  little  more  reoordsd  rtfarding  aansie 
anang  the  Jews,  tilt  the  period  of  the  Babylonish 
•activity.  All  thut  is  nuTitioncd  is  the  effect 
pitiduced  hy  military- music,  in  em boldenins  them 
to  fight  against  their  enemkSy  when  twosjMendid 
▼ictoriea  were  obtained,  one  orsr  Jerobown,  and 
another  over  the  Ammonites,  MoaUtea,  and 
Ednmitf>i.  In  this  latter  engagement,  the  musi- 
cians acted  as  a  >  nngnard  in  the  field,  with  their 
inatnunents.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  (jallic, 
Garmao*  and  British  Druids,  who  were  banU 
as  weD  as  priests,  animated  their  conntrymen  to 
the  cntn^^lt.  Dtiriti::  tin-  captivity,  the  Jews 
were  denied  the  use  of  their  wonted  religious  rites, 
they  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  domestic 
ftstivity,  so  that  musio  most  have  been  Deflected. 

That  the  Chaldeans  enltiTated  mode  is  plain 
from  the  book  of  Driniel,  chap.  iii.  "  Nebu- 
chadnezzar the  king  maide  un  im;i'j{e  of  gold, 
whose  hei^'ht  was  threescore  cubits,  and  the 
breadth  thereof  six  cubits."^'  Tlien  an  lierald 
eried  alead.  To  yon  It  Is  eonunanded,  O  people, 
natidiis,  and  lanctiai^es,  that  at  what  time  ye 
hear  the  s<Muid  of  the  cornet.  Hate,  harp,  «<ic^- 
but,  psitltery,  dulcimer^  and  all  kinds  oi  music, 
ye  fail  down  and  worahip  the  golden  inuuca  which 
jffehvelMdneczar  Ae  kbif  hath  est  np/*  Here 
twoneir  instnnnenLs  are  mentioned  ;itid  tnins- 
latsd  III  our  version,  sackbut  aftd  dulcimer. 
8a  VHleae  am  the  tqpinione  of  eommantatora 


nspecting  these  two,  that  scarce  any  instm- 
msots  have  ever  beoa  heard  of  that  have  Mt 
Anmbhed  names  for  them.   It  is  jost  aa  la 

the  case  of  the  Hebrew  instrunicnts,  that  tbeae 
erudite  expounders  seem  to  aii\ance  opiniooe 
merely  to  con  lute  them,  and,  after  carrying  the 
inquiring  reader  into  a  sea  of  trouble,  laare  hnst 
without  sail  or  rudder,  to  get  out  aa  well  aa  ha 
can ;  or,  like  Calmet  u]>oti  that  irtipenetrable 
word  Stlalt,  after  canying  us  tluough  tin-  ex- 
tensive rc^on  of  conjecture  on  his  |;reat  criti- 
cal horse,  sets  us  down  just  where  we  were  taksR 
iqK   Wheo,  at  the  end  of  the  seventy  predietsd 
years,  the  captive  Jews  returned,  and  made  an 
effort  to  rebuild  their  temple  ami  re-establish 
the  ancient  worship,  the  number  of  >iii;;er-,  the 
children  of  Asaph,  when  taken,  amouutod  to 
no  asore  than  188,  and,  with  their  ■salstaniii. 
out  of  50,000  people,  only  200  singing  men  anrl 
singing    women  could   be   miuOered,  among 
whom,  the  instrumental  performers  must  hav»- 
been  included,  as  no  mention  is  made  ul'  them 
among  the  othsr  Lerites  and  wnranu  of  the 
temple.    Wliat  a  prodigious  defskatkn  fnm 
the  4S88  appointed  by  David ! 

Nothing  more  worthy  of  attention  occurs  in 
the  hubMH^ueiit  period  ot  Jewish  history>respeci- 
ing  their  music  One  thing  only  remains  to  be 
observed,  aud  that  is,  the  material  out  of  which 
the  Jeidsh  musical  instruments  were  made. 
It  occurs  in  2  Sam.  vL  5.,  where  it  is  said, 
that  David  aud  all  the  house  of  Israel  pLiyed 
before  the  Lord  on  all  manner  of  instruments 
made  of  fir  wood*  9^  Now,  this  species  of 
wood  has  been  prefSwred  both  by  ancients  and 
moderns  in  all  iiges,  to  everj-  other  kind,  from 
its  softness  and  capability  of  sound.  The  harp, 
little  gnitir*  harpsichord  and  viidin  In  pc»> 
sent  uas^  are  constantly  made  of  fir  wood. 
Dr.  Burney  thinks,  that  as  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage had  originally  no  voweN,  it  nuc  t  ha\e 
been  very  uniavourable  to  music^  and  that  alter 
the  '  -  —   


of  vowel  points,  the  numy 
_  nasd  instead  of  the  clear  and 

open  'voweb  of  other  languages,  mnet  have  cor- 
rupted sound,  which  by  tite  difficulty  of  pro- 
ducing it  from  such  haruh  words,  would,  of 
necessity,  be  very  coarse  and  noisy.  The  mi^ 
sic,  therefore,  In  hie  opinioiw  asuat  have  been 
very  rough,  not  only  from  their  language, 
but  from  the  nature  of  their  muikiral  instn^ 
ments,  chietly  of  percussion;  from  the  numbsr 
of  performers,  amounUng  in  David's  time  ta 
and  firom  the  manner  of  singing  at  pn. 
sent  owd  In  the  Jewish  synsgogue,  the  dwnm 
if  which  is  composed  of  clamour  aud  jargon, 
i  hese  circumstances,  adds  he,  must  liave  escaped 
those  who  have  highly  extolled  the  ancient  Ile- 
Invw  nuisi^  or  uiey  most  have  besn  nttsriy 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  mnsie.'  Thsn  Is  ae 
app^'Jirance  of  proof  tliat  the  Hebrews  h;id 
musical  charat'ters,  so  that  tlic  melcMlit's  used  in 
their  religious  services,  have  at  all  times  bees 
traditional,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  aii^^sra. 
However,  some  are  of  opinion,  that  the-  vowel 
points  were  originally  miisiciJ  characters,  and  a 
learned  Jew  consulted  by  Uumey  un  this  sub- 
ject confirmed  it,  by  saying,  that  the  points 
served  two  purposes,  as  they  still  do,  that  of 
marking  the  neeentnaiion  while  reading  the 
prophets,  and  of  regulating  the  melody  in  sing- 
ing them,  not  oulv  as  to  long  and  short,  but 
also  M  to  hti^  and  low 
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A*  to  mdmi  Anbtoa  maaie,  ftccoeni  meu- 
tiMi  li  wmim  nt  It  in  the  book  of  Job,  m  an  art 

then  in  general  u-w.  "  Tbey  send  forth  their 
little  ones  like  a  flock,  and  their  childrru  dance  ; 
they  take  the  timl»rel  and  harp,  and  ri-joice  at 
the  sound  of  the  onan."  Chap.  xxL  1 1.  "  M7 
hfrp  aleo  It  tmrmi  (tuned,  aaya  Bnrney,  for  the 
word  in  a  ropplement)  to  nioiirnin£f,  uml  my 
organ  unto  theToice  of  thi-ru  lliat  wf<  |> whiih 
last  quotation  sei^in"^  to  refer  to  funerwil  music. 
It  rnuat  he  obaerved  here  reapocting  the  word 
OTfBt  used  fai  the  Quotation  above,  and  fre- 
quciitly  in  thf  book  01  PssdniH,  that  thi<»  tiTm  is 
takta  Iruin  thp  Grwk  translation.  Bui  the. 
tircfkM  had  iiu  musir;il  iiistrumt'iil  at  all  cor- 
responding to  the  modem  organ,  or  even  an 
IhsIi  uuh  ut  so  eaBsd.  Ths  Greek  word  oryaw— 
wan  with  thrm  a  general  namt*  for  an  iu<itru- 
mcut,  a  work,  or  an  implement  of  any  kind, 
li  Woiild  li.ivf  hp^'n  much  better,  tfierefore.  if 

HihUcal  translators  had  merelj  retained  the 
HebNw  and  Chuliss  nasMs  of  As  musical 
lostmments  enumerated  in  scripture,  without 
attemptinn;  to  translate  them,  the  unlearned 
n-arler  has  Wvu  thereby  (icct-iveij  into  u  belief 
that  thess  Instruments  rjuurtly  correspond  in 
lh»lr  Mian  sod  properties  to  tbo<K  used  in 
Greeco,'  sr  Uiose  which  are  in  familiar  use  in 
his  own  country,  when  the  real  fact  is,  that  the 
commentator,  the  tranNlator,  ntui  reader,  are  all 
equally  in  the  dark  respecting  the  nature  and 
propertki  tf  ttew  orkntal  musical  instmnients. 

We  BOW  oome  to  nenk  of  the  music  of  the 
On^s,  which,  from  onmble  beginnings,  from 
rude  essays,  and  imperfect  att<;m|)fs,  rose  by 
auccessiTe  improrements,  aided  by  their  mytho- 
lof7>  aad  tlw genius  of  their  language,  the  'most 
KMical  n  citlll,  to  the  hii^hcst  pitch  of  per- 
Aelloo.   Lfire  all  other  pi>opl«  ignorant  of  tneir 
own  origin  and  early  hi.^tory,  the  Greeks  attri- 
buted the  invention  of  music,  as  almost  that 
of  every  thing  ebe,  of  which  tb«v  could  give  no 
4Mooimt,  to  A*  gods.   Tke  god  ApoUo  is  by 
mtlTMa  eaoMHt  placed  at  ttio  bsad  of  the 
rnllcjfp  of  music.   This  t  xoti,-  pervouasp,  exalted 
to  the  honours  of  godship,  was  an  Egyptian, 
like  the  Grecian  Merenry,  of  wlM«n  the  £gyp- 
tiaaMareiuyar nalliWBs  the  realpnto^rpe. 
Hawatttw  IoTMrtaraf  tfielyre,  as  Ahwm  of 
the  flat*'.    Th(*  ancient  Greek  lyre  consisted  of 
thrpf  f»triuj(s  as  invented  by  Apollo.    His  oon- 
ttits  witii  i'.jii  and  Marsyas,  the  inventors  of 
wind  music,  form  a  oclelmtad  obaptor  ia  the 
mythological  history  of  moste.   The  erade  of 
Apollo  was  nt  Delphi,  where  his  oracles  were  not 
only  given  irt  Itexa.iuett'rs,  but  also  sung  to  the 
sound  of  the  flute.    The  cock  was  dedicated  to 
Apollo,  because  his  erowing  announced  the  rising 
ofthe  sun,  as  also  the  gnMshopper,  on  aeeonnt  of 
his  singing  faculty,  whidi  %va<t  supposed  to  do 
Konour  to  the  ^oA  of  musiir.    I'lutorch  says 
that  the  ^muhopper  sings  all  summer  without 
food,  like  those  men  whtt,  dedicating  themselTss 
to  tho  moBsa,  ferget  the  ordinary  business  of  Ufe. 
jae  swnn  was  regarded  hy  the  ancients  as 
■■•fed  to  the  Hiime  deity  on  two  accounts,  first, 
bcinu;,  like  the  crow  and  raven,  gifted  with 
the  ^pirit  of  prediction;  and  ieomdiy, as  being 
labuiously  supposed  to  poasesa  cxtnardlnary 
'•oal  powen.    In  the  time  nf  Plutarch,  who 
was  himself  hi^h  priest  at  iJ*  los,  the  statue  of 
tbe  god  there  erected,  had  in  its  right  hand  a 
iMw,  and  on  the  kft  stood  the  thne  wcmem,  who 
were  furnished  with  three  kla&of  Instranents, 


to  Delpho^  is  aooampanied  by  eoa  playiqg  aa 
the  flute,  ud  tba  sacred  pnaenta^  AniMriT  aent 

to  DekiH  by  the  Tlyperhorians,  were  conducted 
thither  to  tlie  ^.^»un(i  of  lyrift,  tlut4>>s  and  pastoral 
pipes.  A  celebrated  hymn,  in  honour  of  tlie 
god  of  music,  was  composed  by  CaUimachu% 
which  was  sung  and  heard  by  the  moat  poihiied 
piMipIc  on  the  globe  with  the  utmost  reUi^ious 
i.vii\  at  his  festival,  din  ing  m;uiy  iiges.  A  trans, 
latioti  of  thih*  has  been  given  by  I'rior,  and  % 
specimen  of  it  may  be  found  in  liumey. 

The  muses  oome  next  In  order,  the  celebrated 
Vine,  so  justly  dear  to  the  lovers  of  genius 
ami  art,  that  the  very  mention  of  their  names 
inspire  pleasure  and  respr<  t.  They  are  the 
only  Pagan  divinities,  wbi^c  wursihip  has  con- 
tinned  throngh  all  succeeding  changes  of  the 
sentiments  and  religion  of  mankind.  Professors 
and  lovers  of  every  lihend  art  in  Europe,  stiU 
revere  them,  espn  ially  ili  •  poets,  whose  alle- 
giance and  worship  has  been  steauy  and  uni* 
Ana,  and  who  seldom  (nt  least  until  withhi  the 
present  century)  underto4^>k  the  slightest  work 
without  previously  invoking  their  aid.  Their 
origin  and  gene;J(ii,'y  are  i-ompletely  mystical,  and 
con^uenUy  reputed  divine,  and  any  attempt  at 
ascertaining  the  eoe  er  tbe  other  would  be  aa 
fruitless  as  to  attempt  to  unravel  tbe  web  of  Pagan 
m3rthology,  or  remove  the  dense  gloom  that  over- 
hangs the  mythii:  period  of  Pnizan  hiitory.  Tliese 
female  perMona^i^  are  denominated  muses,  from 
a  Greek  verb  which  signifies  to  explain  mya- 
teria%«r  dack  aayingi^  because  tli^  taiight  tliinga 
the  meet  enrkms  and  Impertaiit  to  umw,  and 
which  are  al>ove  the  comprehension  of  common 
minds.  Each  of  their  names  Is  m'lA  to  include 
some  allegory,  and  an  epigram  of  Callimachiu 
gives  their  ni^^ctlTa  attributse  in  ae  many  Unci 
as  there  are  mosee 

Calljo|>c  the  deccj  01  heme*  '-ings ; 

(T'  it  Clio  (werp*  to  hUtory  the  »trin(ti. , 

huti  rpc  teache*  mimea  their  ftilent  i>bow  ; 

Melpomene  presides  o'er  Kcnes  of  woe ; 

Tcriwicborc  tbe  flute'*  soft  power  di»play( ; 

And  Erato  gives  hytnns  the  gods  to  praiire ; 

Polymnia't  tkiil  inspires  newdkras  sbaiiw ; 

UlWtamili%  the  starry  comss  sapblas ; 

Aad  gsy  Thslls*<  gUM  points  out  nhsre  Mj  rsfgn^ 

Phis  epigram,  bowex'er,  does  not  exactly  accord 
with  the  ideas  of  other  poets,  or  of  the  ancient 
painters,  in  charaetcriaing  tlie  propertiea  of  tlM 
celeluetod  idne.    Amesig  tbe  fietores  dng  evt 

of  TTerrulaneum,  are  porttaits  of  Apollo  and  the 
muses  his  companions,  from  which  engravings 
have  been  publiahed  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Antiquities  of  Usreukaeum  in  Italian.  The 
first  portrait  la  that  9t  ApoUo  aeeted  en  a 
throne,  with  a  h-re  of  eleven  strings  in  his  left 
hand,  in  the  cbara^.ter  of  ^IuHageti*H,  or  con- 
ductor of  the  nmses.  Tbe  second  \h  Clio  se.tted, 
her  bead  crowned  with  laurels,  holding  in  her 
left  band  atf  open  Tolnme,  which  she  appi-arM  to 
be  reading.  On  the  outside  is  written  "  Clio, 
the  Historiiin  :"  at  her  feei  are  six  other  rolls, 
or  aotiqne  volumes,  enrlusi-d  in  h  cylindrical 
case.  The  picture  of  JButerpc  had  been  so  much 
injured  by  time,  that  it  oottld  not  be  engraved. 
But  the  tlute  has  bse> nwiiHy aaaigned  bytbe 
poets  an  her  symbol— 


IHikikKjuos  csisoMs  Eotorpe  flstibui 


^  the  rinte,  niifl  the  pipe.    'Hie  youth 

••^•aya  be,         - —  '      ■  '-'^ 


The  third  portrait  Is  that  ef  Thalia  the  come* 

^  di&n,  with  a  comic  m.isk  in  her  left  ham!.  The 

,  who  carrit  s  the  laurel  of  Tempo  |  fourth,  Melpomene,  the  protectress  of  tragedy. 
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with  ft  tncie  maak  In  her  led  band.  Tcrpsi- 
dbore,  t]|»  Irrht,  wMi  a  rnnaU  aeven  •tringed 

ment  m  her  hand.    The  belly  of  it  is  of 


instrument 

a  roundish  form,  and  heiirc  it  is  somewhat  un- 
certain whether  it  be  a  lyre  or  a  h;irj).  1  hr 
sixth  is  EntOy  with  a  psaltery  or  loue  \yt«  of 
Bine  strinfi.  It  is  mors  than  donUa  tne  len^h 
of  that  in  the  hands  «»f  Terpsichore.  She  aNo 
holds  a  plectrum  in  her  right  hiiiid,  and  st-ems 
playinf  with  the  fingers  of  her  left.  The 
••▼entA  is  Polymnia,  tlas  fabuli«t,  here  repre- 
•mtsd  as  tfw  patronssB  of  mimes,  with  her 
finijer  on  Ikt  muuth  iu  token  of  silence.  Tho 
eighth  in  L  rani;i,  with  a  globe  in  her  lumd,  h» 
the  patroness  of  astronomy,  and  the  last  is  C'al- 
liops,  the  poeteai,  with  a  roll  of  paper  or  rolume 
in  her  handt  as  tli«  moss  of  henie  verse  or  «pie 
porfry.  That  these  perwina^es  are  al!c<,'i>riral 
necms  probable,  but  every  fanciful  Gnn-k  inter- 
preted them  in  his  own  way.  The  Pythagoriajis 
and  Flatouists  make  them  the  miuI  of  the  planets 
in  otur  system,  whenee  the  imairinary  music  of 
till-  sphori'**.  The  pliilnsophers  above  mentioned 
8upin)!ieti  the  universe  itwlf,  and  idl  its  parts  to 
be  formed  by  the  principli-s  of  harmony.  This 
hypothesis,  Bumey  observes,  does  not  seon  to  be 
merely  figtnatiTe,  as  tiierB  are  tiaees  of  tiie 
harmonic  principle  fscattered  up  and  down, 
■uflirient  to  make  us  look  on  it  as  one  of  the 
great  and  ruling  principles  of  the  inanimate 
world,  and  tlioiigh  there  ho  no  proof,  or  indeed 
any  resaen  to  Mliere  tfiat  the  Oreda  were 
acquainted  with  the  foundation  of  f-ome  of  their 
philf»sophicaI  opinions,  yet  the  obM-rvation  of 
that  eminent  phllo«opher,  the  celebratol  Mac- 
laurin,  respecting  the  I^ytiiagorian  mrstem,  seems 
highlv  pnibable.  When  we  find  their  aeeennt, 
■ays  he,  (i.  e.  of  the  Greeks)  u->  }>!•  vitv  imper- 
fect, it  seems  rcaMJimblc  to  >iij)jn>m-  t^i-y  find 
some  hints  only  from  s-iint-  imur  kimwinn 
nationi^  who  liad  made  greater  advances  in 
idiihioopliy.  That  thess  mere  knowing  na- 
tions were  the  Egyptians,  none  can  doubt,  as 
from  them  the  first  and  great  outlinex  nf  every 
art  and  science  originally  came.  M.iclauriu 
gives  one  ipstance  ot  the  rytliagorian  doctrine, 
which  eeoM  lundly  be  supposed  to  he  of  Gredc 

ori'Miinl,  fhe  harmtmi/  of  the  xphcref,  and  whic!i, 
in  conlonnity  to  l>r.  (Jregiiry,  be  expluins  as 
folio WH.  It'  we  should  Huppose  musical  chords 
extended  from  tiie  sun  to  each  planet*  that  all 
these  chords  might  become  nnlsoa*  it  would  be 
requisite  to  increase  or  diminish  the  retentions 
in  the  same  proportioun  an  would  be  sutlicient 
to  render  the  gravities  of  the  planets  equal,  and 
firom  tiie  simiiUtads  of  thess  prsportioos,  the 
eelehrsted  doetilne  4^  the  harmony  of  tho  spheres 
is  stipposed  to  have  Iwen  derived.  •  fertaiu  as 
thin  harmonic  coincidence  is  now  bccotne,  in 
consequence  of  the  discovery  and  demimstration 
of  the  doctrine  of  luiversal , 


the  JulgyptiaD  Bacchus,  the  aonjif  Aminmi,  sad 
IdenUesl ' 


for  an  Utopian 


>vitataoii*  it  most 
tin  the  di^ 


have 

of  Newton 

The  gofi  Bacchus  is  too  important  a  personage 
in  the  mythology  of  music  to  be  altogether 
omitted.  He  was  viewed  in  a  modi  more  r»- 
^opedaUa  light  by  the  andents  than  by  the 
moderns,  bv  whom  he  is  rcCTrdcfl  riierelv  its  the 
drunken  god,  the  patron  of  gross  iiensuality  and 
debauchery.  Two  personages  of  this  name  were 
chiefly  distinguished  abave  tlw  rest  wIm  bore  it. 


•  Stt  fbdaurin's  Aoeouat  of  Newton*i»  Diaeevsries, 
pi  a&  end  Ongorj's  Madplcssad  Fower  of  Hsimonr, 


vHth  Osiris,  and  the  Oreetan 

a  native  of  Thebes  iu  15<rotia,  the  son  of 
Jupiter  aud  Semcle,  iUid  ^Taiiilsuii  uf  (.'ailmiia. 
'i'he  former  was  one  of  the  cMer  jjimIs  of  £gypt, 
and  tlie  latter,  the  youngest  of  the  Gncist 
deities.  The  Dllhynunbies,  whldi  gave  rim 
to  tlramatic  represeiitati'iii-!,  nre  as  ancient  as 
the  worship  of  the  1  i  ,tii  llao  bus,  aud  his 
mysterious  orgies  orieinated  the  pomp  sod  illa- 
sions  of  the  theatre.  Many  of  the  most  splmdid 
exhiUtiens  upon  the  stem  Ar  ttMentertafauBaat 
of  the  Athenian  and  Itonian  ]Mipu!ace.  Wn^ 
performed  on  the  festival*  of  Haeriius,  oci  asitmed 
all  those  who  were  eniphtyed  in  them,  whether 
for  singing,  dancing,  or  reciting,  to  be  called  lbs 
eir»anls  of  Baeehns.    There  was  a  plsee  st 

Atliefis  rorise<Tated  to  TJacrhus  the  siriL'er,  that 
named  ti)r  the  sauie  reu»oii.  viys  i'ausaiiiat,  U 
Apollo  is  callinl  the  chief  and  conductor  ot  the 
BMScs*  Whereaa,  w\ polio  was  merely  the  god  of 
mnsie^  and  the  asasss  the  inspirers  ot  musk  tnd 
poetrj-.  Bacchus  was  the  god  of  drinkinc  and 
of  song,  the  psitron  of  jolly  iVllowjj,  who  uevrr 
sing  but  under  the  influence  of  the  intoxicating 
onpb  In  his  ocgies,  froosssions,  triumpht,  snd 
ftstivalsk  mmie  was  iwfer  ferKottea,  as  may  be 
still  gathflPsd  from  ancient  sculpture,  where  not 
only  mnddans,  male  and  lemaJe,  are  hnimJ  riv 
gahng  him  with  the  lyre,  the  tliiti'.  and  with 
soM,  but  he  is  ahio  accompanied  with  ivwrn 
awl  satyrs  playing  en  tlmlwpah,  cjmkals,  bsf- 

(npes,  and  horns,  and  who  are  by  Suidas  raI1t>d 
lis  niinsitrels,  and  whom  Stmbo  variously  deno- 
minates, Bacchi,  Silent,  Satyri,  Bacch.T,  Le», 
Thyas,  Mamillonee,  Maiadm,  Nympbae,  aad 
Tityrf.  Tibese  rsprssentatiaMs  have  fumidiei 
suhji^ts  for  the  finest  remains  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture; and  the  most  voluptuous  pa,s.->;u.'e«  of 
ancient  poetry,  ars  deacriptiona  of  the  orgies  and 
festivals  of  thia  prince  of  Bacchanals.  The 
orgia  or  ffwats  and  sacrHleeB,  perfiinned  to  Ui 
honour  in  Greece,  were  chiefly  celebrated  on 
the  mountains  of  Thrace,  hv  wild  distracted 
women  called  Bacchw.  '1  hey  were  called 
Orphioa,  firam  Onheos  their  founder.  Tb^ 
were  denomlMrtea  -  orpria  tritirim  by  Vtrfilt 

hfvatisc  performed  once  in  three  venrs.  ^^  heoCS 
these  orgiu  hail  their  first  rise  is  impim>ible  pre- 
cisely to  my,  but  probably  they  originate<l  in 
Egypt,  where  Osiris  was  the  prototype  of  the 
Gredsat  BaednM,  and  themw  passed  ioto  Givseet 
Italy,  Gaul,  and  the  rest  of  the  I'a^mn  worl<i 
They  were  at  first  conijKtrativciy  simple  and 
decent,  but  in  process  ot  time  di^enerated 
much  into  suah  enormoos  Uoentiouanes^  inde- 
cency, and  debanehery,  that  fha  Romsa  sawis 
was  compelled  to  abolish  the*e  nocturnal  festivrfi 
entirely  throughout  the  lioman  dominions,  is 
the  year  186,  A.  C.  In  the  Justinian  garden  il 
Bonaa  is  a  mariile  vase  of  most  ex^uidte  work> 
manship,  representing  the  orgies  of  Bsccboa 
The  whole  pomp  of  one  of  these  processions  Is 
there  admirably  engraved.  There  are  seen 
Bacchus,  the  Baoelumals,  the  MsnaJ>">.  « 
flute-pUyers,  matroiH,  and  virnns,  with  the 
cymbal  and  the  drum,  mwm  aadsatyrs,  hsUing 
in  their  hands  viuses  and  nipx,  prie«»ts  lesiBflf 
the  victims  destined  Ibr  sacrifice,  a**  the  boar,  he* 
goat,  and  bull,  and  lastly,  old  Silenus  himself 
drunk  awn  an  ass,  which  he  is  l»rdly  able  to 
guide.  KespKtIng  Baodwiiallan  asngs,  Bumey 
observes,  that  nr.  the  ancient  Greeks  and  modern 
French  liave  had  at  all  times  the  b^-st  wine  t« 
drink,  they  seem  ta  have  been  the  ino^t  happy 
in  ainging  its  pniies.   AiMoreon,  the  druokeo 
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bard  of  T«Ki«»,  well  :uithori7*»s  thw  opinion  with 
rbtpect  to  the  Greeks,  and  tht'  trrnrh  have 
manjr  Aaacreona.  Bacchus  h  snu\  hy  Dimloru!* 
to  have  inrentcd  6ecr  for  human  us«  in  iiurh 
pwti  of  the  fMie  M  an  unit  for  the  mlturp  of 
thf  frap<>.  fin  may  with  equal  justire  be  mdd 
to  hav»>  Invented  whisky:  at  any  rate  its  effeotn 
fire  imii  l\  more  exhilanitiriir,  »'x:iltiiic,  and  iti- 
apirin^  tlian  those  of  Utr,  in  the  opiniou  of 
tiKMe  who  have  felt  and  rompared  Um  IttlfaMHiee 
of  both.  For  its  superior  influenoe  we  ean 
a{>peiil  to  the  experience  of  mir  northern  hards, 
and  above  all  t»>  our  <  i)iiiiir\  tinn  Burns  >vhtisc 
•onKs  have  more  wit,  nturo  tcstivc  humour,  and 
are  more  produdiT*  •f  genuine  mirti^  IImhi  aU 
the  Bfuhii—lhii  MNigs  of  aotimiitjr* 

The  dani-fnd  Ftaa  Mcms  to  bare  bmn  a 
understrappiT  to  Kacrhiis.  a  surl  ot'  alI-\Mnk 
being,  cqimliy  fitted  to  act  in  the  capacity  of 
shephtrd,  nmlclan,  dancer,   huntsman,  and 
■oldicr^  bat  WW  cx|Mrt  in  playing  upon  iutm, 
and  aaeh  an  exeellent  piper  on  th«  nstnla,  that 
BarrhuM  rould  not  want  him.    TTt»  wms  thr  in- 
ventor of  the  syrinx,  or  p'p.-  of  I'an,  liccordin;; 
to  the  Greeic  poets,  ^t.J  his  inventioa  of  this 
rimpla  hHtrument*  haa  given  Urth  to  a  T«ry 
baautlftil  fMa  In  «  jk  MatamarpluuM  of  Ortd. 
Silenns,  we  an;   informed   by  Orpheus,  was 
tii«*  L'ovi'rnor  of  Uacchun  in  bin  youth,  and  the 
ol<i<'St   <>t   the  Hat\T«,  from   iiim  railed  Sileni. 


Like  the  unfortunate  Marsya»,  be  is  said  to 
haTo  chaHenged  Apollo  himself  to  a  trial  of 

nkill  in  instrumental  mnair,  though  be  was  so 
happy  as  to  esrapc  with  a  whole  skin.  Shep- 
hertjs  dr«?f«ied  in  goatn'  tlu»iij,'ht 
to  havo  furnished  the  idea  of  satyrs  with  floats' 
feet.  It  is  the  opinl«il»  howvtrer,  of  tho  panu 
doxiral  Paw,  that  the  onrani^-outang  haa  been 
the  prototyp**  of  all  the  fawns,  nalyn,  I'ans,  and 
Silent  of  the  anrient  pot-ts ;  but  this  is  a  verj- 
tmlikelv  opinion,  as  this  animal  is  only  to  be 
fcund  m  Africa  and  the  Muthem  parta  of  A«>ia 
under  the  lineor  very  near  it,  and  was  not,  in  all 
probalfiJity,  known  to  the  Greeks.  It  is  more 
pi-ii))i<)ile  that,  liki-  many  other  beings  in  the 
Greciatt  mythuloffy,  the  satyrs  were  imaginary 
creatures  formed  by  the  fancy  of  the  poet«. 

Ariuther  class  of  musical  demi-tlivinities,  were 
the  sirens,  those  charming  but  detttructivc  song- 
r,trt>>s(  s  i)f  .itituiuit  \ .  Tiiev  wen-  three  in  nunihcr, 
jfartiieiiope,  Lj  gea,  and  l^euc^tsia.     St»ini'  make 
thMn  hnlF  womeu  and  half  ti&h;  i  tln  rs,  half 
women  and  half  birds.   'JLliia  latter  is  the  form 
iwcritwd  to  them  hy  Odd.   There  are  antlqne 
viLseis   of   th)-m   under   l>oth   formn.     On  an 
l^truacan  v:Lse  in  the  ^nuid  duke'H  rollertion  at 
ITiH f  ni  I    the  middle  »iren  holds  a  syriuga  with 
oeven  pipes*  another  playaou  thel)Ta  with  the 
pipctnim,  a»d  tb«  thlifd  on  a  monanloe  or  single 
pifK*.   'i'liry  liavf  wiDi^s  and  Mrd-*' fct  t.  Another 
iifitique,  dug  out  of  i  {eri-ulaneuui,  repres»'nts  one 
of  the  sireii-4  in  the  act  of  singing,  a  second 
playlnif  on  tiae  dnte^  and  a  third  on  the  lyre. 
They  werm  atidb  dharmlng  singera,  that  bat  ftr 
the  siijMTior  skill  of  Orpheus,  tin-  Argonauts 
would  have  p«rijihcd  in  thi-ir  ptTiloii*)  voyage. 
i[jij^Hm  himself  with  ^preat  diflliculty  e^rap^ 
the  mma  duigfie.    The  sirens  were  in  all  pro- 
bability flotitkMM  and  aUeforioal  pemmagee  like 
the  muses,  but  of  an  opposite  character.  Their 
charmixig  a^Msct,  beautitul  face,  and  enchanting 
voice*  an  emblematical  of  those  dratmctire 
plcMsurvn,  which  first  delude  and  then  destroy 
their  unhappy  rktiam.    Hence  the  wmg  of  the 
%iren   h;ia  bwoine  prov(M?ti.il  of  j;ilded  Rnan*?, 
wbich  catch  the  tltoi^hiiea^  and  t^iuiple.  k.\crj 


atie  has  it«»  sirens,  and  every  >^irpn  ha«  her 
viitaries,  when  beauty  and  t.tli  uis,  p<iwertiil  in 
themwlve^,  are  eniploytd  for  tlie  pur|K>se  of 
seduction.  The  name  is  plainly  of  VhoenJcian 
origin,  from  rir,  a  wng,  and  sinit,  singing, 
musical.  Hence  the  title  of  SoloraonN  S<tiig  is 
sir  attirim,  the  wing  of  songs.  The  loundation 
of  the  fable  of  the  Hireoe,  toerefore,  was  in  all 
probability  grounded  on  the  accounts  of  Phae> 
niclan  navigators,  and  wrought  up  into  a  pleaa* 
Ing  fiction,  like  thow  of  the  Cyclops,  Ilorpys, 
Lalstrycons,  and  others,  by  the  ingenuity  of 
Mom 'I-  ,1  lid  NUii  I'fling  poetJ«  ;iii<l     \  lliiil(ii;isi  . 

Kesp«'cting  the  music  of  the  heroic.  tinuH, 
little  can  lie  mid  with  certainty.  It  is  impo«»ii- 
Ue  to  fix  in  chronological  flinlar»  the  tfanci  of 
the  mniirianfl  who  appeared  inocmlyfly  la  tha 
mythic  or  fabulous  jx  rlihl.  W  ••  iiii^lit  as  wdl 
tliiuk  to  make  a  world  out  of  clui(><i,  as  reconcUa 
the  Jarring  dwoDologies  of  that  period.  Music, 
«iyt  FUofy  waa  iovarted  by  Amphloo,  the  pipe 
and  single  flute  hy  Pan  the  son  ol  'MeKary,tlia 

rn^iked  flute,  hy  3liil..s  in  I'hrygia,  the  OMlbla 
tlute,  by  I^luniya-i,  in  the  same  country*  The 
Lydian  measure  was  the  invention  of  AlttphkHIt 
the  Dorian  of  the  Tluaeian  Thaaajrli,  the 
Phrygian  of  Mareyai.  The  dthara  waa  flret 
fnmied  by  Amphion,  othnr^  !<ay,  by  Or^theus 
othern,  by  Linus.  TerpaiKh-r  used  it  with 
rw'vcn  striiigN,  Simonidfs  added  an  eighth,  Ti- 
motheus  a  ninth.  Thamyras  first  played  on 
the  dthara  wlthoot  singing  ;  Ampnion  first 
sung  to  it,  others  say,  I-inun  ;  Terynuider  first 
composed  m>nj;>i  to  it.  Dardanus  the  'Iruv 
zciiiitM  was  ill.'  first  man  who  suni;  to  a  flute.' 
Jioth  Pliny  and  Pausanias  agree,  that  Amphion 
learne<I  mole  In  Lydia,  and  bringing  it  thence 
into  Greece,  wa-H  called  the  inventor  of  tho 
Lydian  measure.  Consequently,  ncronlini;  to 
this  arroiinl,  Auiphion  was  not  a  '1  hefiaii.  l-ut 
an  .Asiatic  of  Lydia,  and  was  not  the  inventor 
of  music,  bat  mersly  hronght  it  into  Greece. 
Chiron  the  centaur,  It  seems,  was  another  of 
the  early  Greek  musicians.  As  he  knew  and 
taught  every  thitii;,  music  ,  <.f  i  oni  s*',  could  not 
be  excluded,  and  it  is  eveu  pretended,  that  ha 
taught  Bacchu.s  himadf  to  aing,  as  also  Hcr> 
cules,  though  Dlodoma  mys,  that  Linus  was 
hlK  music  master.  Achilles  also  learned  ma.sic 
under  him.  A  picture  dug  out  of  Herculaneum, 
and  one  of  the  beet  remains  of  antique  painting, 
represents  this  oentanr  as  teaching  tlie  young 
Acliilla  to  play  upon  the  lyre.  All  aiicient 
authors  n^ree,  that  It  was  both  natttml  and 
necejwary  for  hcroiw  to  Irani  music.  Not  to 
be  able  to  play  on  the  lyre  or  to  swim,  was 
a  reproaeh  m  ancient  times  to  every  man  above 
the  ooonaoD  rank.  Next  to  Chiron  are  ranked 
Llnna  and  Orohena,  bat  whidi  of  them  waa 
the  teacher  of  the  other  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. Linus  is  said  by  Diodorus  to  have  added 
the  string  Lichanos  to  the  Mercurlan  lyre,  and. 
!•  have  also  inTcated  rhythm  and  sadody,  in 
which  Snldas  nmettrs,  who  regards  hhn  as  tba 
first  l}rie  iH)et.  He  was  the  teacher  of  Her- 
cules to  play  on  the  lyn',  says  Diodorus.  But 
imfortimalily,  for  the  poor  musician,  his  robust 
pupil  waa  M>  stupid  and  obstinate,  that  he 
waa  proToked  to  ehaatlie  htm,  whIdi  ae  en. 
raged  the  ynung  hero,  that  instantly  seizing 
the  lyre  of  his  muitter,  he  beat  out  hix  brains 
with  hb  own  instrument.  It  was  a  solemn 
euatom  anonig  the  Greeks  annuaUy  to  bewail 
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tb*  daatli  of  their  first  poet,  aad  aitar  and  • 
•latas  WMTC  erected  to  his  memory,  near  Mount 
TTflicoii,  mcordia^  to  Pauiuuiias.  A  tender  tri- 
buu-  has  l>een  paid  to  th«  memory  of  the  old 
Wd,  hf  HoMcr,iBlikteriptha«f  IktMA 
of  Acbilka. 

lamke*  the  warfoUn|{  striogt, 
r  hf  the  fate  of  Llniu  ting* ; 
-  -)  behind  bkm  more  the  train, 
BMMr  to  the  ctraia 

&  svilL  wmc  MB. 

Orpheua  is  too  celebrated  a  pcraonage  to  be 
•o  slightly  nottoed,  an  he  has  been  by  KoUiu. 
Barney  confesseH  himself  warmed  into  an  in- 
T«lttOtanr  led^  for  the  fame  of  this  musical 
■Bi  fmtA  faMmh ;  and  that,  stimulated  by 
th*  respect  and  reneration  which  he  found  paid  ' 
to  him  bv  antiquity,  he  became  a  lund  of  eon-  \ 
Tert  to  this  mysta^ogur,  iuid  carneHtly  u.spii-i-<i 
mt  ioltiatioa  into  his  mysteries,  iu  order  to  rr- 
vwl  than  to  hu  readors.  Orpheua  aclipsed  the 
fiune  of  all  who  preceded  him.  He  was  a  Thra- 
dan,  and  a  great  traTeller,  and  brought  back  from 
£gypt  the  mysteries  and  ttienloj^y  of  that  coun- 
try. He  was  also  one  of  the  Argniuiut»,  and 
buled  by  superior  skill,  the  fiuiciiiHtin^  melodies 
of  the  sirens.  He  was  also  a  phiioeopher,  Itarinf 
given  in  his  Argonautics  a  cosmogony,  or  treatise 
on  the  uri^'iii  ot  the  world,  <Tom  him  cnJled  the 
Orphic  ct>hui*^ony.  This  cosmogony,  wiiieh 
was  of  £g}-ptian  origin,  is  so  far  atheistical,  as 
It  csdttdes  God  from  the  actual  crsatioA  of  the 
world,  and  supposes  a  necessanr  sxisience  of 
matter  in  Gud,  and  a  formation  out  without  any 
diTine  operation,  ait  is  shown  by  KschentMch, 
Bruelcer  and  Mosheitii  on  Cudwortb.  He  was 
iMiked  upon  by  profkne  authors,  as  the  inventor 
of  that  species  of  msgic  called  necromancy,  or 
eTocation  of  the  manes,  or  raising  ghosts,  the 
same  as  practised  bv  the  witch  of  Kndor, 
•ad  the  hymns  attribatcd  to  him  are  really 
OMNCly  pisoM  tff  inesiatation  aod  coiguration. 
On  the  death  of  his  wife  Enrydtic,  he  retired 
to  a  [Aare  in  The«s{)rntiju  railed  Aornasor  Aver- 
ons,  wht;re  an  ancient  orade  gare  answers  to 
aach  as  evotced  the  dead.  Ha  UMre  ikndad  ha 
saw  his  dear  £urydic%  aai  at  his  departure 
iattered  himself  that  she  fbUawad  him;  but, 
dpon  Kkokini:  tt^hiini  him,  aud  not  8ei>ing  her, 
ha  was  so  atttictedt  that  he  mion  died  of  grief. 
It  was  this  nrj  jaonar,  and  tha  desire  of  eall- 
lof  up  the  manes  of  his  wife,  as  Saul  wished 
tha  wlldi  of  £ndor  to  rail  up  Samuel,  that 
made  it  believed  he  went  down  into  hell.  The 
stary  has  been  exquisitely  emhelliabed  by  the 
faaft,  particularly  Ovid  and  Virgi^  l^have 
flvan  to  his  lyre  saeh  woadarftd  powers,  that 
idl  h«U  itself  was  charmed  wHh  Its  mdody. 
At  it."»  encliantiiis;  sound  (lie  ])jiIm  sjicctrcs  wept, 
the  triple  monster  CerlHTus  was  mute  with  • 
drilght,  the  wheel  af  Ixlon  stood  still,  Sisjrphus  ' 
eeaasd  to  roll  the  sloM,  Tantaioa  to  catch  at  tha  { 
treadienms  cup,  the  Uanaids  to  ftll  the  rifled  ' 
urns,  and  the  vultureti  to  gnaw  the  liver  of 
Titytis.  Moved  at  the  mournful  strain,  even 
the  ruthless  Eumenides  s^npathiaed  with  the 
hapless  bard,  and  stem  Plato  and  hia  frisly 
queen  were  melted  Into  pity.  Eurydice  was  re- 
stored by  the  inlVrrwiI  powers  on  conditiun  that 
he  would  not  look  at  her,  till  he  had  quitted  the 
sivadea;  a  hle-ssinK  which  he  soon  forfaited,  by 
too  sagw  and  fatal  a  cnriodty.  Havinf  asada  a 
firuitlew  attempt  to  move  Charon  the  ferryman 
of  ihe  St)-x,  to  waft  him  over,  he  retired  incon- 
•olshla,  and  mourned  bis  fate  iu  such  moving 


strains,  ttiat  nature,  both  animate  sad  iasal* 
mate,  listened  to  the  sound  of  his  lyre:  m 
length  he  was  killed  and  mangled  by  a  trstp 
of  Bacchaualiau  f  emales,  enraged  at  the  kas  « 
their  husbands,  who  were  disdples  of  Orpheua. 
and  preferred  liis  music  to  their  society,  viigil 
hvperbolically  represents  the  dismembsred  heid 
of  the  hapless  bard,  whilst  rollij^  dswa  tht 


stream  of  the  Hebrus  into  which  it  wai  tuft  ty 
these  frantic  females,  as  still  calling  on  hU 
Eurydice,  with  deputing  breath.    But  we  are 
told  by  others,  that  tha  oaaaician  died  a  quits 
different  death,  hdn^  struek  dead  with  ikht* 
ning,  the  envied  death  of  the  fisvonritas  oT (In 
gods,  as  appeared  from  an  inM'riptioQ  on  bii 
tomb  at  Dium  in  Macedonia,  seen  by  Fsop 
aaaiaa.    Vkftt  best4>ws  the  first  plaee  in  bit 
JUydnm  upon  the  legialators,  aad  thiia  wte 
hfMfht  mankind  from  a  state  of  naKars  iaH 
society.    A  t  the  head  of  these  lie  phu  .  >  Orpbeu% 
in  the  character  of  a  jtoetical  legitlalur,  wb* 
hj  tha  powers  of  melody,  had  suftensd  thi 
savage  inhabitants  of  Thintce.    His  Ivre  wm 
feigned  to  be  taken  up  to  heaven  ana  pbnl 
amotij^  the  rorwtelkitiuiis,  und  uiJirked  by  niat 
itiars,  by  the  nine  musoi,  whose  praises  he  had 
sung.     Of  the  poems  still  subsisting  oodtf 
the  nana  of  On>hic,  and  which  have  aiK 
dergooe  two  editions,  namely,  of  IIVK  Ml 
17t>4;  the  titles  are,  J.  m  «  pic  p««'m,  called  the 
Argooautics :  2.  B6  hjrmua  which  are  so  full  of 
incantations  and  magical  svocatioos,  that  Dsaici 
Heinsius,  the  noted  Dutch  critic,  has  defMnaia. 
ated  them  the  true  liturgy  of  the  devil :  S.  a  vaem 
on  precious  stones,  and       fra^nn hIn  collect- 
ad  by  Henry  Stephens.    'Vht  foUowiug  inven- 
tkaa  ait  attributed  ta  Una.   1.  The  art  of  writ- 
ing,  or  eombiniitg  lattsn.   2.  MMie.  S.  Hss- 
ametar  verse,    i.  Mysteries  and  thealsgy.  ik 
Medicine.    6.  Mu^ic  and  divination.    7.  A»- 
trology.   lie  is  also  said  by  Servius  to  have  Erst 
taught  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  and  also  by 
others,  to  have  been  the  first  who  imagiasd  • 
plurality  of  worlds,  or  that  the  nsaon  aad  plMA 
were  inhabited. 

Like  tlie  preceding  musicians,  Mnaarus  staadi 
in  tha  harrai  aga  aTiemote  tfanib  m  Vtimjn  ia 
the  desert   Tht  aevaral  i  iiiiiaiilaBi  jrf  pftlg 


pher,  astrsaaoaar,  poet,  priest, 
were  united  in  him.  The  three  latter 
constantly  united  in  the  same  pcn»on,  in  these 
Very  early  times.  He  is  called  by  some,  the  son, 
and  by  others,  only  the  diadale  vi  Orph— i 
and  one  of  tibs  first  poets  wao  nisitid  ^ 
oracles.  Acrordint;  to  the  Arundelean  in^c-rip- 
tioo,  lie  is  pla.  i  d  NtiH  years  A.  C,  at  which 
time,  his  hymns  are  there  mud  to  have  been 
received  in  the  celebration  of  the  EkusiaiMi 
mysteries.  He  flourished  under  Cecrops,  tfcs 
second  kiiii;  of  the  Athenians,  and  wils  a  writer 
of  heroic  jxjems,  of  which  he  composed  UW  tor 
his  son  Lumolpus.  He  is  placed  by  Vuip[ilst 
the  head  of  the  mort  lUnstriaua  Boortal*  whs 
have  merited  felicity  in  Elysiom.  There,  iS 
Hierophimt.  }i'  ih  rn  i  lf  tin  -onilni  tor  of  EnsM 
to  the  recess,  wliere  he  meel*  the  shade  of  hit 
fisther  Ancfaises.  Nothing  of  hia  works  now 
remains,  and  In  the  thne  of  Paneaniss,  eoly  sec 
work  of  his  was  extant,  a  hymn  to  Ceres,  whiea 
he  Jiiade  for  the  I  ycdmedes.  J ndeed,  the  wbol' 
of  the  hymns  sacred  to  Ceres,  ware  both  coui- 
posed  and  set  to  mnsie  by  Um.  He  roustbe 
distinguished  from  other  two  poata  af  the  MBie 
name,  one  a  Theban.  and  the  son  at  PWkB> 
mon,  and  the  ot)ier  an  Ephe>i m,  the  author  of 
a  poem,  called  Hero  and  Leandcr«  £rsea  whidi 
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Ovid  enriched  hia  epistle  which  bean  the  i>ame 
title.    EumolpuN  aud  Meiampus  are  ulso  namea  ' 
•f  repuU  In  miij  Gnek  muaie,  th*!  one  being  • 
pi       poet,  ana  ntuieian,  and  the  other  a  di- 

riner,  physician,  and  musician.  Nothinp,  how- 
•rer,  of  their  musical  ajmpoidtion  hnn  ever 
appnred. 

Aut  it  is  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  that  cdebrat- 
W  firm  «t  MNif ,  that  music  >Mnna  aoat  fiHrm, 

where  it  is  mentioned  with  rapture  In  more  than 
fifty  places  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Miuic 
is  there  in  nwh  close  union  with  poetry,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  discriminate,  to  wluch  the  po«t's 
pnhesbeloof.  ThelvrclndMtbeaulMidyfai 
the  hnnds  of  the  bard,  but  merely  as  an  aooom- 
pjuiiinent  to  the  voice.  Singing  is  there  with- 
out iiistniiiir'iit.s.  hui  thrre  in  no  appearance  in 
his  poems,  that  instrumental  music  was  ever 
«wd  hut  in  union  with  voeaL  It  must  bo  n- 
monbered,  however,  that  the  word  Ai^s,  or 
lyre,  never  occurs,  either  in  the  Iliad  or  Odys- 
sey, as  tlie  iiKTL-  J -n^lisli  reader  is  led  to  b«lieve 
from  the  traiiiilatiou  of  I'ope.  The  term  tranii- 
iMod  lyre  is  PhorminXt  and  also  another,  Kitk- 
mm,   Ajristophanes  is  thn  aldt  Qrook  author, 


works,  A»(s  ooem. 


KUh- 


mra,  and  Chelyt,  are  the  three  Greek  iirms 
vsed  by  Homer,  to  express  the  lyre,  harp,  cithara, 
•ad  the  Cheles  or  the  testudo;  or  in  other 
words,  itrinnd  inBtnia«at»  The  flute  wiid 
syrinx,  wiiidittilmiMati,  an  tiio  anly  «4hm 
nientionod  by  Homer.  These  latter  are  specified 
in  the  lOih  Boole,  1.  15,  lU.,  where  Agamemnon 
IMMTs  dejected,  the  noise  of  Hutea,  and  pipes, 

tkamif h  the  fMtalK  wind,  durinf  the  aalnoe  of 
bMic,  and  Mirveye  tfaraa^  tlw  fleM  dkt  molti- 

tude  of  Trojan  men.  Ihis  does  not  appH  ;ir  in 
Pope's  version,  who  merely  readers  tiie  passage 


Benalnl 

without  specifying  the  kind  of  music. 

As  in  the  d.ivH  of  Homer,  every  poet  wasasisijr- 
er,  so  every  porm  was  a  song.  As  a  proof  of  t&e 
attention  paid  to  sense  and  aooad^  w  hsf*  the 
ftillowing  liace^  in  which  AgMMnDoa  meetiOK 
with  Achiibi  in  the  shades  talk  Un,  kmr 
much  his  death  ted  boeDUuBsntedhr  the  Greelu 
at  Troy. 

Round  thee,  the  muMS,  with  alternate  strain, 
la  eTer.con«ecrsUn||  vene  conplaia. 
Each  wacUks  Onsk  tbe  moTinK  mvuAr  hean, 
ABdilMkhaailSihafOet  mclt  in  Xl:^:^. 

Odyatey,  B.  xxiv.  m.  77. 

KotftpabUeftaategrhaMMt  aeem  la  Hnocr, 
iHMMMit  uMBtfM  ef  anrte  and  a  laid.  Etui 

the  gods  themselves,  on  such  occasions,  are  se- 
renaded by  the  voice  and  Ivre  of  ApoUo,  and 
the  muaes,  as  at  the  weddinc  of  Feleus  and 
Thetis,  where  the  aede  graced  tte  aecaeinii  tpith 
their  ynmaiot,  and  whine  Aptttn  aoled  aa  mu- 
sician. For  the  honour  of  music,  both  Achilles 
and  Paris  are  represented  by  Homer  m  per- 
formers oil  the  lyre.  Tbe  former  sings  to  liis 
harp  |the  daade  ef  tefoea*  and  the  hiter,  the 
amours  of  lofen.  The  delegates  from  Aga- 
memnon found  Achillea  thus  employed  in  his 
tent,  af^r  be  liad  quitted  the  Grecian  camp 
in  dl^naty  at  the  conduct  of  Agamemnon.  Of 
ao  much  imfartaace  ia  nmio  with  Ueowr,  that 
it  has  a  plaoe  hi  Um  at  the  twelve  eampart- 
nient^  into  which  hiH  description  of  the  nhleid 
of  AehiUea  laae  been  divided  bv  tbe  critics ;  as, 
L  A  tawa  lo  f«eai  t.  Hheplmdi  jllmgUm  aa 


reeda;  8.  Soiig  and  dance,  accompanied  by  tbe 
lyre,  during  tSa ti»a af  Ttnlnga ;  and 4b  ACt^ 

tan  dance. 

Among  the  bards  «r  rhajpeedleli  immortalixed 

by  Homer,  are  Tiresias,  ThamjTK  Demodorus, 
and  Phemius.    Of  thesw,  Tireaias  is  the  nio8t 
ancient,  and  tbe  most  rt-lebruted  projibet  in  tlie 
Grecian  annals.   Ulysses  is  ordoed  by  Circe  to 
consult  tlilB  mnsical  seer  In  tte  AaMa.  Thfe 
har<l  is  also  made  by  Sophocles  to  act  a  venerable 
and  capital  part  in  the  tragedy  of  CEdipus.  He 
was  also  celebrated  by  Callimuchus,  and  Cicero, 
in  his  book  of  divination,  and  by  Diodorus,  who 
makes  Ids  dai^^Mer  Daplinak  the  priestess  of 
Delphi,  and  represents  her  aa  endued,  like  her 
father,  with  tbe  prophetic  faculty,  and  a  KbyL 
Thamyris  is  called  by  Homer,  oii<i  wlm  sings  to 
the  cithara,  and  haui  embellished  the  popular 
story,  oonceming  his  blindnexs,  by  his  vendfloao 
tion.    Probably,  aa  Bumev  thinlu,  the  alltfan 
of  his  blindness  arose  from  his  having  injoredlua 
sight  by  too  intense  application  to  the  study  of 
music  and  poetry.    Ine  only  difference,  in  the 
opinion  of  Fkuaauia»,  b<-t  ween  tte  misfortune  of 
Thamyris  and  that  of  Homer,  was  thi^  that 
Thamyris  was  wholly  silenced  by  It.  Homer, 
witiiout  being  di.srourii^ed  hv  it,  rontinued  bis 
musical  and  poetical  labours  long  alter  his  blind- 
ness.   Thamyris  was  said  to  have  ehietiy  ex- 
qsUed  in  the  e—weallien  af  hymns^  on  which 
aeeennt,  tfie  ftndral  Ftala  comparse  bbn  wfth 
Orpheus,  and  as  he  makes  tbe  m>u\  of  the  lattcf 
after  death,  to  piuts  into  that  uf  a  swan,  so  he 
makes  the  soul  of  the  former  to  pass  into  that 
of  •  nightiagala.    In  eprnking  of  Demodocus, 


of  poet  and  rrunician  to  the  summit  of  human 
glory.  He  also  make«4  Demodocus  8ing  and 
play  by  musical  inspiration,  which  aupematural 
assistance,  it  haa  been  obeerved,  reooocilM  the 
M»ng  ef  tiie  hard  ta  teamn  piabaUlity,  and  tte 
story  becomes  credible  ^Hmb  tt  la  anfpaiad  la  te 
related  by  a  deity. 

Then  fir'd  by  all  the  muse,  aloud  be  lingi 
The  mighty  deeds  of  dcmv-godt  sad  kings, 
Touob'd  St  tbe  ions.  UlyMoi  itraight  renign'd 
To  soft  aflifldon  eials  manly  miiui 

Odywey,  fi9,  70,  79,  ». 

Ulysses  himself  ascribes  the  song  of  Demodocta 
to  immediate  inspiratien,  and  Apollo  is  roadi 
the  god  of  the  bards,  bernuse  hv  is  the  god  ti 
proimecy,  aa  well  as  of  miiNic.  No  circumstance 
in  tkct,  is  neglected  by  Homer,  that  can  gi\e 
dignity  and  ug^actanee  to  his  brother  poet. 


He  never  BMVN  Wtt&oat  n  herald,  whether  to 
tbe  palace,  or  to  the  games  ;  he  sits  on  a  silver 
studded  throne,  his  golden  lyre  is  hung  up  be- 
side him,  to  1m-  brought  when  iie<-e«'sary,  Le  has  a 
particular  table  assigned  him,  and  a  full  bowl  of 
generous  wine  set  before  him,  to  drink  from  aa 
often  as  he  had  a  mind.  Nay,  be  haa  a  distin- 
guished seat  at  the  regal  board,  and  Is  helped  by 
the  hand  ot  I'lj-.s^es  to  tbe  tirnt  bit,  the  chine. 

If  the  musicians  and  iKirdH  of  theM  olden 
times  were  believed  to  be  inspired,  it  Is  no' 
wonder  that  they  are  ttfwaButea  as  graced  with 
such  honours,  as  the  faronfltea  of  ApaOo  and 
the  muses.  If  music,  as  Burney  wittily  re- 
marks, be  d«eneruted  in  our  days,  the  honours 
are  Utewlaa  diminished,  fur  though  a  vocal  per- 
formar  amy  acquire  the  trifiki§  «awnrd  of  50 
guineaa  n  aeng,  yet  we  rai^  hear  af  ana  being 
seated  at  a  kin^'g  table,  or  still  le.<u  that  any 
modem  liero  or  general,  liowever  inferior  in 
aad  merit  ta  ulyman  gaaiiaaia  ta  i 
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{ot  him.  It  is  curious  to  find,  iliBt  Demodocus, 
like  his  predoccMorH,  Tirmljw  and  ThamjTis, 
and  his  Micc«>->snr  Honwr,  was  hliii<l,  Hiid  that 
thia  privatii)!!  in  ancient,  lu  well  as  in  niod«rn 
ttiMi^  hwms  stitnewhiit  dMndcrhUe  of  the  pro- 
Uman  of  mu&ic  and  mum. 

Phemiua,  the  laM  bard  nundoned  by  Homer, 
h:is  li.iil  all  due  rnre  of  his  rharactcr  taken 
by  lIuniiT,  who  tells  us,  that  he  was  prf^'<t 
into  the  service  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope;  for 
«itbi&  driakiofk  and  siugitig*  make  up  alnuMt 
tli««irrpiirt«rdwOdyits«y,  for  wboae  amuM- 
meat,  he  was  compi-lliMl  to  exercise  bis  talents, 
in  the  midst  of  riut  and  df  Imuchery.  The  sfMtech 
which  Homer  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Phomius, 
when  deprecating  the  merited  wrath  of  the 
STenicin);  and  injured  t'ly!>se«,  Is  ao  bCMItiflll 
an  eulogiuiii  on  music  iind  poetry>  that  It  de- 
serves tu  be  truu>Gribed. 

O  kinp  !  to  mercy  be  thy  »oul  inclinM, 

Anil  .•.p.iro  riiK  roi  i  t,  over  gtiilU",  kind  I 

A  deed  IlLc  thin,  thy  future  fainc  uould  wrong. 

For  dear  to  gnU  and  men  U  Kacroil  wMig. 

Self-taught  I  (ins  ;  by  he^v'n,  mikI  heav'ii  atom. 

The  gi-riuitii'  weds  of  pof*y  arc  *t>wn  ; 

And  what  the  (fods  be»tow,  the  lofty  l.iy 

Til  jjiKij  ;iliiiir-,  .mil  gfullikc  uiirth  w<-  |w»y. 

Save  then  the  pot-t  *  and  Uiytcir  reward— 

•Til  tUne  to  ttHlt,  adna  ii  to  leeoid  1 

Raqpectlog  the  word  poet,  h<>re  used,  it  is  to  be 
dMrred,  titat  soch  a  wen!  doet  not  oocur  in  all 
the  wrtilnfs  of  Homer,  nor  waa  it  known,  either 

bpforp,  or  durini:  'li*^  lifVtini--.  Tlic  won!  ac^(n 
h»'re,  and  very  f  rrquciilly  in  I'ojh;  s  translation, 
r»*nderfd  poet^  signifies  mimtrrl,  Intrd,  sinytr. 
The  Greek  term  vtt^nt  merely  eignifies,  one 
who  writes  or  makes  verses,  and  has  therefore 
a  mora  Umitod  Mi|;iiificntiiMi  th.-m  jc'..''  ..-,  IIP  linril, 
who  not  only  made  vltm-?*,  ami  tiiov  rxt<  injMitf, 
but  also  sunt;  them  to  tht-  lyre  ur  strin^fd  instru- 
ment. They  resembled  the  Celtic  bards,  and 
the  ScandinaTian  scalds,  the  Troubadoars  of 
Provciu'e  and  Luni.'ncilui-,  iitnl  tin-  Dtiti  h  harp- 
ers.    It  was  not  till  atitT  the  diiijunitiou  ol" 

music  and  poetry,  that  the  term  poet  waa  used 
instead  of  mtUtt,  or  iiard. 

After  the  times  of  Homer,  there  is  afanest  a 

total  blank  in  litcrnturr.  ns  far  down  jlh  the 
time  of  Snppho;  for  tli<>M;;li  (In-  iiaiue.s  ol"  several 
pill  t>  aid  musicians  are  nn  iiliuned  between 
tlie»e  periods,  yet  of  their  works  only  a  few 
fragments  renuuo.  Frsm  the  da}-s  of  Sappho 
to  those  of  Anacreon,  a  space  of  a  century 
nearly,  the  case  \s  the  ><Hiiie,  and  between  the 
poems  of  Aii.i  T.on  and  I'iudar,  is  nnoilx  r 
cliasm  of  neiirly  the  same  duration.  After  this 
is  the  epoch  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  ^schylos, 
fiophoclffc  and  Euripides,  when  the  liistoric 
period  or  literature  toujinerned.  Respecting 
Hyn^nis  auil  Olympus,  meu(iiine<l  by  our  au- 
tlior,  they  belonged  to  the  mjthic  or  fabulous 
pariod  of  Grecian  Usiory,  and  do  not  therefore 
eome  within  our  present  limits.  ThaJetas  is  the 
next  poet  musician  after  Homer  and  Ilesiod,  but 
we  cannot  prciiml  to  lix  precisely  the  time  (>!"  liis 
appenrRucc  on  ili.  stage  of  music.  Hi-  i>  a  gival 
^vourite  with  I'l.itoand  Platan h.  I  li.  former 
oeMirataa  him  for  his  captivating  melodv,  and 
the  latter  ascribes  to  him  many  musical  com- 
po«ition!«  and  inventiont,  syuh  as  I'jean**  afid 
new  meH»ur«a>  in  verse,  and  rhythms  in  music, 
which  he  had  acquired  from  the  Hute-playing  of 
01)nnpu«,  whom  at  first  he  had  imiuted.  Ac- 
cording to  Atlienans,  the  Spartans  long  con- 
tinuid  tc  8inp  bis  airs;  and  aceording  to  the 
hiJioliast  un  I'iutUu-,  he  invented  the  lly- 


porchemcs  for  the  military  dance.    Tkb  waa  m 

species  of  poetry  compoaed  not  only  to  be  euQf 
to  the  sound  of  flutea  and  ritharaa,  but  to  be 
danced  at  the  same  time.  The  Italian  term 
ballata,  as  Humry  remarks,  the  French,  ballade^ 
and  the  English  word,  baUadt  had  fionneriy  1km 
same  siguilication ;  namely,  a  song,  whose  iBel»> 
<Iy  was  to  re^nlate  tin-  time  of  a  (lain  e.  1  be 
dUlerent  measures  of  poetry  being  railed  _/er^, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  languages,  suggeela 
an  idea*  that  danoing,  if  not  eoterMir  to  pottrjf 
tmdwume,  had  a  tery  early  and  Intfanate  eon- 
nexion  with  tioth.  '1  be  poet  .Sinirinides  dt  tinr.] 
poetry  an  eloquent  dance,  and  dancing,  a  silent 
poetry. 

After  Arehikchus,  aaantioned  by  Rnllin, 
flourldied  the  odehrated  Tyrtvfts,  years 

A.  V.     'i'dis  Athenian  (^crieraJ  and  nuisirinn  is 
celebrated  by  all  antiquity,  for  the  rompoMtiuii 
of  military  songs  and  airs,  as  well  as  uie  per- 
formanoe  of  them.   Ue  waa  called  to  the  osaiM- 
aaee  of  the  Spartana  in  the  aeoond  w«r  with  the 
IMesscnians,  and  the  victory  which  was  then 
obtained  over  that  brave  and  unfortunate  p«>oplc^ 
is  attributed  to  the  animating  sounds  of  a  new 
military  fiute  or  clarion»  invented  and  played 
upon  at  the  time  hy  him.    For  this  victory,  the 
Spartan!i  gave  him  the  fireefinni  of  tlieir  city, 
and  ills  military  airs  were  Cimstantiy  !>ung  and 
played  In  the  Snartan  army  to  the  last  ho4ir  of 
therepubUc.   Lyourgus  the  orator,  in  hla  on^ 
tien  against  Leoentes,  says,  that  the  Sportana 
made  a  Ititr,  that  whenever  th<  y  w  i  ri<  in  arms, 
and  guiug  out  u|>on  any  military  ex|>o<lition. 
they  should  all  be  summoned  first  tu  the  k'u<c  s 
tent,  to  hear  the  songs  of  Tyrtaui^  as  th«  best 
means  of  disposing  them  to  die  with  pleooora 
for  their  country,  when  sent  forth  to  flu-  tirld 
«if  eonibat.     He  was  uls«»  the  author  ol  a  <  »•!»•- 
bra  ted  stmg  and  dance  |terformed  at  festivals 
by  three  choirs,  the  first  of  which  was  cotnpooed 
of  tM  men,  the  seeoad  of  each  aa  had  arrived  at 
inuiihwMi,  arid  the  third  of  boya.  The  first  dkolr 

began  vvilli  tins  verm* 

"  In  youth  our  soul*  with  martial  ardour  sk>w'4.'* 
The  second  :— 
"  Wc  present  glory  leck— |)oint  out  the  road.** 

The  third  :  — 

**  Though  now  with  children  we  can  only  cUm, 
We  iMpe  our  AMme  dssds  wiO  lows  sufMi.** 

Respecting  Terpander,  Bumey  plaits  him 
Oil  years  A.  C  in  the  '27th  Olympiad,  trom 
the  Oxford  Marbles,  which,  in  his  opinion,  are 
the  best  authority  fur  fixing  the  epoch  of  this 
musician.  liullin  in  conformity  to  sevenj 
authors,  says,  that  lie  .old' d  t)ir<'<'  strin^^t  to  the 
lyre,  which  before  had  but  ftiur.  But  tbis 
contradicts  what  was  before  said  of  Or|>he«f^ 
who  was  also  said,  by  Virgil,  before  quoted,  and 
Heveral  Greek  traditions  prenerved  by  historians, 
to  bitvc  made  the  sitme  addition.  The  proha- 
Ide  M)lution  o!  the  diAcultv  is,  that  whereas  in 
other  }»arts  of  Gneoe,  the  Ij-re  with  wvea 
strings  had  been  long  played,  Terpander  waa 
the  first  performer  tnat  ventured  to  play  on 
such  lyres  at  Sparta.  The  Spai-tans  had  iK«en 
deprived  (A'  all  their  natural  feelings  by  t!ie 
sevare  ayatam  of  Lyrurgus,  and  were  ren'dert^ 
mere  miadilnes,  so  that  when  Terpander  dared 
to  make  an  itmovation  on  their  ancient  nrasie, 

it  4;ave  L.reat  offffn  r  i.>  this  nuihanicHl  iiatiwti. 
It  was  a  priuciple  with  them  not  to  Uc\iaie 
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mte  lufrbreadth  from  the  eoitomi  and  opinions 
of  their  fathers.    They  were  completely,  (if  we 
may  us«»  such  a  phra.s<', )  an  old  light  people.  The 
new  strings,  or  new  melodies  and  rhythms  upon 
the  old  string,  war*  W  Intolanblc  tu  these  old 
fuhioned  foIkH,  a«  an  ornn  and  varied  music 
would      to  the  most  or  our  Scottish  Presby- 
terian congr«'>f!itions,  or  to  a  Quaker  nii'«'tin<;. 
It  is  not  at  all  surprisine  (said  Alcibiades  sar- 
castically), that  the  Lacedemonians  seem  fearless 
of  daath  in  the  day  of  battle^  ainoe  death  would 
frte  them  from  those  taws,  which  make  them 
so  miiwrablc. '    UtV*  nwms  to  huvi'  lieon  ri-ridered 
by  thcM  people  one  cuu tinned  penance  from 
Mfinning  to  end,  by  constantly  O0lllltmetiB( 
natare  in  all  her  operations.   IlMnr  wars  a  set 
of  Invelmie  fanatics,  equally  ennniesto  comfort 
and  elri^ce  in  their  ^v^.ly  of  livinu'.    In  this 
respect,  no  sect  of  mudern  times,  hon-ever  ri^d 
aM  austere,  could  surpass  them.    Plutarch  tells 
■i  of  one  of  Ubdr  hi^i  who,  when  a  BMaietan 
wwhifhly  extidlodlSrkbdiill,  said,  llowiBUch 
JM  must  admire  a  brave  man,  who  can  bestxtw-  [ 
toeh  praiae  upon  a  liarper.    When  a  musician 
WW  neonUMBted  to  this  same  refined  monarch, 
amoB  wlio  cempoMd  oxedyknlmoai^  he  said, 
tuntfaif  to  hit  eoolc,  **and  ihb  man  can  malie 
l^ood  broth."    The  milUary  art  was  ercrj'  thing 
with  thf"<f  narrow  minded  people.    They  had 
carried  the  art  of  killing  their  neighbours,  and 
of  defending  thanaelTee  to  nwt  perfection,  and 
oiinld  not  he  hrouf  ht  to  thmk  that  any  other 
acrompl)!<hmet)t  u  ns  Tinccssjiry.    Hut  sui-n  muiiic 
an  they  had,  they  wholly  engrojssed  to  them- 
selves, and  would  not  etlTOr  their  slaves  to  sing 
either  the  aoii^  of  Terpander  or  Alcman. 
Some  of  the  poor  Hdoti  lieini^  talten  priaoners 
by  the  Thehans,  when  asked  to  *;iTi;j  the  Spartan 
songs,  replieii,  "  we  dare  not  sini;  tliem,  they 
are  the  son|^  of  our  masters."    The  story  of 
Terpander  appeasing  a  aeditioa  at  bporta,  by 
the  melody  or  hta  Is  dlfReuIt  to  reeoncile 

with  their  former  abhorr«'rirp  nf  his  mtisical 
invention**.  We  must  either  suppose  that  he 
liad  gradually  refined  their  taste,  or  depraved 
bia  own  to  tlie  leTsl  of  bis  lisaren.  He  was 
the  tantl  who  invented  a  notation,  for  ascertain- 
ing and  preserving  melwly,  which  before  his 
time  was  traditional,  and  wholly  <lep<'ndant  on 
memory.  This  invention  of  itself  is  ?*oirn  jcnt 
to  set  ttie  morit  of  Terpander  above  tliat  of  all 
ftrmer  mosicians. 

The  Olympinn  and  the  Pythian  pnmcs  were 
as  famous  1<>r  musiwil  c<iutest!*,  hs  i'or  thoie  of 
wrextliiii;  and  running.  Even  nt  Delos,  in 
remote  antiquity,  musical  games  were  celebrated, 
in  which  Iiomer  himaw  leems  to  have  per- 
,forme<l.*  At  the  Crerian  gameti,  the  muMical 
instruments  fnipioyed,  were  trumpets,  tiutes, 
anil  lyres.  Ilerochitus  of  Mi^'ara  was  the  most 
famoils  trumpeter  of  antiquity,  having  gained 
the  prize  at  this  Icind  of  ttOiticnReentimea.  He 
wan  u  man  of  gii^antic  size  and  enormous  np- 
j*rtite,  mul  his  lungs  were  so  powexlui  in  blowini^ 
the  trumpet,  that  he  could  not  he  heard  with 
safety  but  at  a  greet  distance.  But  on  these 
oeeanoiis,  the  danger  was  not  oanflned  to  the 
hvnrrrs  nnly.  'I'he  perffiriners  themsel\  r^  were 
in  danger  of  blowing  their  l.wt  blast,  and  Averv 
thankful  when  they  found  themselves  alive  m\>\ 
wdl*  wlien  tlieir  so^  were  ended.  Arcbias, 
the  celebntad  trumpatar  of  Hybla,  dadicated  a 
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i  See  Homerii  Hymn  to  Apollu^  quoted  bj  Thucydidea. 


statue  to  Apollo,  in  gratitude  for  his  having 
been  able  to  proclaim  ti.e  Olympic  games  with 
his  trutnj»et  thrtc  tirmt,  without  bur-tin;;  fiin 
cheek<<,  i>r  a  blo<^>d  W^esel,  though  he  Mounded 
with  all  hi>»  force,  and  without  a  muzzle.  Even 
the  Hute  h-wi  its  darzers.  Lucian  tells  us  with 
great  gravity,  that  Harmonedes,  a  yonng  Ante- 
player,  and  whol.-.r  of  Timotheus.  uf  hi-  fii-st 
public  performance.  In  order  to  elevate  and  sur- 
prise,  commenced  his  goh  with  so  violent  a  blast, 
that  he  breathed  hit  itut  brtatk  uOokuJlMUt  mod 
died  upon  the  spot. 

The  separation  of  music  froru  poetry  took 
place  at  the  Pythian  gauies,  at  the  cloac'of  the 
CrissHian  war,  591  years  before  Christ,  when 
tbe  Amphictyoole  eonndl  prepqaiid  priam  ta 
t/wse  who  placed  hut  on  tAe  fiA  tdomt  ititikmt 
sinffinp.  Afte^^vard!t,  at  the  8th  Pythiad.  ft.i9 
years  B.  C,  a  crown  wa-s  given  to  players  on 
stringed  instnunents  without  singing,  which 
was  wen  hf  Agelaoa  of  Tqgea*  as  Saoadaa  waa 
the  first  who  Md  attained  previenJy  a  aimilar 
prize  for  playing  a  solo  on  the  flute.  The  road 
to  fame  by  means  of  instrumental  music  alone 
was  now  open,  and  so  stieo— fully  was  it  pursued, 
that  P^thmritua  of  Sicyon  gahied  tlie  prkce  tlx 
sucesBSiTe  tlmm  at  Delphos,  as  ^  best  flute 
performer. 

The  other  musicians  who  came  after  'I'er- 
pander,  were  Alcman,  Alcsens,  Sappho,  Mim- 
uermus,  Stesichoruik  Simonklei,  and  Baochv- 
ISdca,  who  all  miited  in  their  own  persons  the 

rhamcfers  of  the  musician  and  the  poet,  hut  who 
;iie  more  known  in  the  latter  capacity  thim  in 
the  former.  IMudar,  the  'i'heban  i»oct,  who 
ilourished  bSO  years  B.  ww  the  very  bmt 
of  the  Grecian  l}Tic  poets,  and  an  excellent 
player  on  the  flute  and  cithara  ;  but  we  read  of 
no  iiiiproveiiients  which  he  made  in  the  hcience 
of  mu>ir.  iicspecting  Phrj-nis,  the  story  told 
by  our  author  of  his  &agnat  at  Sparta,  depaida 
on  the  authority  of  Flutareh,  vnio  flreqnently 
a^iplies  the  sjime  anecdote  and  apophfhefrm  to 
different  persfuiN.  The  decree  quotinl  by  Itolliii 
firom  Ba!thiii?^  ;et:ainst  Timotheus,  only  informs 
us,  that  a  lyre  with  more  than  seven  string* 
was  not  in  use  at  Laoedcmon,  but  does  not 
prove  that  the  rest  of  Greece  had  confined  their 
nni!«if:  within  the  compass  of  seven  strings.  It 
w.iuiil  ;i|ipear  ai^o,  (hat  notwithstanding  tite 
former  decree  against  Terpander,  a  lyre  with 
seven  strings  liad  become  common  at  Imo^ 
daemon,  whereas  before,  a  hTe  with  only  four 
strinf.'s  had  been  in  use  there.  The  outcry 
against  Timotheus  was  not  confined  to  Sparta, 
however,  if  Plutarch,  in  his  dialogue^  may  be 
believed,  wlw  gives  ns  a  llat  of  tlte  innovators 
who  had  corrupted  and  enervated  the  pnod  old 
melody,  by  additional  notes  ujMin  the  flute  and 
lyre.  f.nsiis  of  Hermione,  says  he,  by  changing 
musical  rhythms  to  the  Dithy rambic  insularity 
of  movement,  and  at  the  same  time,  emnlatinr 
the  compass  and  variety  of  the  flute,  occasioned 
a  great  revolution  in  the  ancient  music.  Melan- 
ippides,  iti  like  maimer,  who  succeeded  him, 
would  not  confine  himself  to  tbe  old  music  any 
Tnore  tiian  hbacholar,  PUloxcnns,  or  Tlmothena. 
The  same  thing  also  appears  from  the  bitter 
invectives  uttered  by  the  comic  jMiets  at  .Athenn, 
especially  Aristophanes  and  I'herecrates,  ajrainat 
these  innovations,  a  specimen  of  which  is  given 
}iv  Hollin  from  the  former,  in  tfw  CMO  of 
Phrynis.  This,  savs  Bumey,  perhaps  arose 
from  envT,  which  tlie  great  reputation  of  new 
music  had  excit  Tlie  ;.l(use  of  'l  imofheus, 
therefore^  by  tlteste  stage  satirist^  is  perhaps  the 
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pmt  •f  Mi  tufmMtj.  Tlmothen*, 

M  appf^M  from  an  epiirram  iu  Macrobius, 
received  lUOO  piece*  of  gold  from  the  Ephwilaiia, 
for  oompming  a  p«K^m  in  hoJiour  nf  IViaiia,  at 
til*  dedication  of  her  temple,  aud  tbia  perbam 
mlfbt  1w  Ml  additioiMl  rmmrn  why  th*  OMnle 
jMirt'^  ratlrrl  at  him.  The  'omic  p<w»t  PberecnOee 
intiiHluci'd  music  on  ihf  sita^c,  undtT  th«^  figure 
of  n  wtimati  wboae  body  wiut  ttrribly  tt>rii  uimI 
mangled.  Slie  is  asked*  by  Justict,  uiuUt  the 
Hgnre  of  Biiotlier  feiaalei  the  cmisp  of  her  ill 
Tuafe,  to  which  she  ^'wt^  tiie  following  reply: 
**  The  first  suurce  of  all  iny  misfortHnea  was  Md- 
aiiippidea,  who  began  to  ent-rvuii-  rind  debilitate 
me  by  liwl«i«^  ^ring*-  However,  this  would 
Kot  have  fgdaeed  no  to  the  deplorable  stotola 
which  you  now  see  me,  if  Cineaiaa,  that  eurwd 
Athenian,  had  riot  ronlrihnted  to  niin  and  dl«- 
figiirc  me  in  his  Ditin  i.tmlm  Str.jsihi  !»y  lii-i 
fluae  and  untunabU:  inii*'xii»u<«  ot  voice,  lu 
ibM%  lifa  OTMlty  to  me  'i^^  !»  yonil  .lil  desrrip- 
tion,  and  next  to  him,  Phryiiis  took  It  into  hia 
head  to  abuM  me  by  auch  divisions  and  flouriKhr^s, 
lis  none  i>\fr  thou:; lit  of  Ix  fore,  raakiiti:  im-  suli- 
aervieiit  Ui  ail  hio  wiiitus,  twisting  uud  twining 
me  a  thousand  way?,  in  order  to  produce  from 
Jive  ttringg  the  twelve  different  modes.  But 
still  the  freaks  of  nurh  a  man  would  not  have 
llf>"i)  MitTii-irtit  tn  ci  11 1 1  |>li>t<'  my  ruin,  Im"  hr  w.is 

able  to  make  me  some  amends.  Isii'tliin;,'^  uuw 
was  wantlaf ,  bat  Um  «radty  of  ODe  1  iiiK.theus, 
to  send  me  to  the  grave,  after  maiming  aad 
maugliug  me  in  the  mort  lahnman 
«  WlwialhlBTiaMtlima?"  M^aJmlM. 


*•  Otis  that  vliBi 
Who  ttatfa  aia  Bkc  an  anant  Jadf^ 
Bebs  ■■•  of  afl  ny  fbnner  ftms^ 
And  loads  roe  with  coal 
ISaaMvInK  ttill  wherc's 
Mew  wsjrs  to  multiply  ny ' 
Ksjr  mure,  tbe  wreti»i  t  neri 
Be  it  in  palace,  houae,  or  street. 
But  ttraight  be  ttripi  off* all  iny  thta)^^ 
1 aso  wtih  a  dtam  jMsia" 


Wbon  Fhrynla  Is  oaM  In  the  above  complaint 

of  Mu^r,  to  have  produced  from  five  .strints  the 
twelve  dilTerent  modes,  it  iiiiplien,  in  liuriiey'i* 
opinion,  an  iiiNtruinent  with  a  neck,  hy  which 
the  sounds  of  Ave  strings  only,  were  multiplied 
to  all  thooe  of  tho  twelve  modeo.  It  appcArs  also 
from  thi*«  frajTment  oT  PluTerrates,  that  Tim- 
(itheiiii  was  not  the  tir^t  who  tuied  eleven  striiiK*, 
sinre  Melanippides  had  previously  ummI  twelve 
•trings  on  his  re.  I'lie  poetical  and  musical 
campooltions  of  rimotheus  were  very  numerous, 
according  to  Suidas,  who  amxibes  to  hini  nine- 
teen nome»  or  (Miners  in  Hexameters,  tliirty-six 
Pnjein*  or  I'rt-ludes,  eighteen  DithjTuinbics, 
twenty-one  hymns,  tbe  (mh-ui  in  pinise  of  Diana, 
one  panegyric,  three  tra|ie<iie%  the  l^ersians, 
Phinida.H,  and  T.aertes,  braides  a  fourth  added 
by  othent,  called  N  iobe,  and  a  poem  on  the  birth 
ot  UatchuN.  Stephen  <ii'  EyzHntiuni  maizes  him 
author  of  eighteen  boolcs  of  uomes,  or  airst  for 
the  cithara,  to  6000  f«rses,  and  id  m  AoMoanJ 
preludes  for  tbe  nomes  of  the  fluto. 

Music  was  in  great  request  at  Athens  during 
the  time  of  the  republic,  iUid  (ki'  lii  al  iuid  musical 
eoitl4»ts  were  appointed  ut  iliK  rauathencmn 
festivals.  LoDf  Defore  the  days  of  Peridca, 
rhapaadista  were  appointed  to  sing  the  venea  of 
Homer  at  then  fames,  bv  Hinpurcfaiui  the  aon 

FUmMm»  SagmoftheflrotrlaMf  aoeooa- 


panied  by  performoro  «n  tiK  fiute  and  eltliarap 
exerciood  tkrir  talents  hm  on  aaldoela  MMolbai 

by  thedfreetoro  of  theoe  puhMe  rwhWlloiia  im 

addition  to  these  piilJir  musical  oontesta,  otlioia 
were  held  in  the  Odeum^  or  muslc-room»  a 
building  erected  by  Pericles,  that  great  patraa 
of  tha  artii  wiMve  poata  and  BOiMiciaaa  daily  < 
eroioad  theniaehres  in  thoir  nopaotf to  i 
rehearsed  their  comiKisitions,  previous  to  th^'ir 
exhibition  ou  the  sti^^e.  Playing  on  the  Hut*:, 
th««|^  M  flxal  arteeOMd^a  mean  ao|aJdtion,  be- 
oama  aa  nwmn  aflir  tibt  invasion  and  defiwt 
•ftbe  PcndaiiiytlHititifaBadisgraoetoaperaan 
of  rank  or  birth  not  tn  kin  w  how  to  jda^  upon 
it.  Callias  and  Critiaa,  both  Athenians  An  by- 
taa  of  Tarettttmi,  FUUdaus  and  Plpitmiuonda^ 
wara  all  perfimnan  on  the  flnto. 
ftmmn  mttrio>ina8ter  at  Atbons,  wn 
is'  ['■•ride*  ont!  "^-k  rat.--  in  thnt  art.  Anti{;fiitijr» 
the  fiuu  of  a  1  bi  Utn  iliUe-player,  and  hioi**'!!  on* 
of  the  most  ci-1<-Iji  nit  il  inii>it  ians  of  Greece,  was 
invitad  to  Athaoa  by  PorklMk  ani  appoinlifd  hy 
bim  to  inatruet  bis  neyb*^»  AlriWaif  %  in  flma- 

plnyuirr.  Antti:>'iiiiJ<'-»  ua*  tin-  srlmlar  of  FJii- 
ioxenus,  a  pt*rt»uu  ti^u^ly  ci-h-hrai'-d  it>r  jilut- 
tony,  flute-playing,  and  jesting.  A  idno  GeUius, 
howovar,  tdla  us,  in  his  Xiotetm  AtUoa,  Innft  n 
hook  on  marie,  compoaed  byoaa  r>iin|iHfflat  tirt 

Ills  scholar  All  Iliiadrs,  <s4>ttiog  up  for  a  fine  f|«n- 
Ueuiau,  and  tai.iii|,'  tht»  utmost  C4ir<:  ui  )ii>  y*(t~ 
son,  was  soon  disgusted  with  the  flute,  lut  .Miri< 
crvabaroalf  bad  baenbafota:  tn  happening  to 
aae  binaelf  In  a  mimr  wblla  ba  was  pUjring, 
be  was  so  shii<-](i'd  at  the  distortion  ot'  Iii~>  strift 
&ce,  that  he  broke  his  instnunent  in  a  truu?<>{Hirt 
of  passion,  and  threw  it  away,  Avhirli  brought 
tba  llttte  into  great  ^igraoa  among  the  Atbeolaa 
beaux.  It  was  Antigetitdea,  according  to 
AthcnteiiH,  ivho  jil  lycd  upon  th<'  tlule  at  th« 
nuptials  of  Iphimtte.s,  a  celebrated  Atheniiut 
general,  with  the  daughter  ot  Coty^  kin^  of 
lluaoaj  and  it  waa  bo  ako,  according  to  I1tt> 
tareb,  wbo  ao  transported  Alenndar  at  a  ban- 
quet, by  his  perfonuiuiee  of  the  Ilarmatlan  air, 
that  lu:  9H-ixed  hia  arms,  and  wax  on  the  |N>int  tif 
attacking  his  guests.  'V\v  iuune  Ntory  has  Iteva 
told  of  XimoUMus.  The  SparUus  had  a  aoc^ 
wblch  oald,  tbat  a  good  performer  on  Aa  inia 
would  mal;p  a  num  brave  every  danijer,  and 
face  even  iron  itjieU'.  Stori«9s  precisely  similar 
to  tbat  mentioned  b«v«  ban  Twofdad  «f  tba 
Northern  scalds. 

Antigenides,  UMmgb  In  high  reputatiao  aa  n 
musician,  seemed  to  retjard  public  favour  as  n 
pn-t  arious  ^ale,  and  wa**  never  elated  by  tha 
applause  of  the  multitude;  and  waM  >n>  fully 
nersuiided  of  the  coarseness  of  theij-  taste,  that 
nearing  ona  day,  at  n  diotanct-^  a  violent  burst 
of  applause  to  a  player  on  the  flute,  b«  said, 
"  There  must  be  something  very  had  in  that 
man's  p«'rturmance,  i>r  tho!>e  people  wuisiJ  n.  t 
be  so  lavi-ih  of  their  approbation."  lie  mad« 
many  innovations  on  the  flute,  by  Incfoaolnf  iba 
number  of  htdes,  and  rendering  its  tunes  m«>r«i 
flexible  iuul  varioiin.  'Uteophra^tus,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Plant.H,  ha**  told  us,  how  and  at  \%  liat 
aeaaon  Anti^^enides  cut  the  reeds  for  his  flute, 
dUTarently  trom  former  players  on  tbat  Inom- 
ment,  in  order  to  have  such  as  would  expnaa  all 
the  delicacy  and  refinements  of  his  new  muair. 
Uoon  thewhe  jdayed  in  all  nu»de»,  aa  th--  Mutpl« 
^oliao,  tlH!  aiver«itie<l  Ionian,  the  plainUva 
Lydian,  the  oacred  Phrygian,  aiid  tba  warilka 
Dorian.  He  was  tlie  fin^  performer,  who  ap- 
peared in  pttblio  with  delicate  MUoalan  alippers, 
andn«ilRnM< 
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PronuniuSfUiotbn*  Theban,  wa^t  noted  alsn  as  a 
flute-plajflr,  and  invented  one  on  which  he  could 
pUy  In  dirw  oiodea ;  iHmnm»  bdbv*  hfa  time, 
tli'Tc  was  a  particular  flute  for  fvery  mode, 
I^oriou,  a  imtivo  of  thp  same  country,  waa 
thi-  contemporary  ami  rival  of  Anti;^»nide8  at 
Athena.    According  to  a  pusa^e  in  the  Memo- 
rabilia of  Xenophon,'  It  was  no  imcommon 
thing  for  the  Atlwniana  to  be  dlTided  into  what 
wc  would  denominate  them,  fiddling  factions. 
Dorion  is  better  known  to  posterity  as  a  wit 
and  a  roluptuary,  thnii  as  a  musician,  though 
an  emlttWit  practitioner.    His  wits  and  talents 
ouida  aiiMnds  £tr  his  gluttony,  and  he  was  a 
weloome  gwmt,  wherever  he  went.  Snppini; 
ooa  night  with  Nicocreon,  in  the  inland  of  (  y- 
prus,  and  admiring  »  rich  |;old  cup 
the  aidi>-board;  the  foMnnith  will  inake  you 
just  suoh  ■iMthay  my  the  prinoa^  wiiencver 
vua  pleaae.    Ra  wOl  obey  your  orden  much 
I"  rfi  r  thmi  miae.  Sir,  said  Dorion,  so  It-t  me 
have  that,  and  do  you  cofumiasion  luiuthrr. 
Athencus  remarks  on  tUaraphfaf  Dorion,  that 
ha  acted  oMitrary  to  Uieproverp,  respecting  tiu> 
IVfcaa  flate-playen :  Oemmo  in  aere  tuUi. 

To  flut^plajen,  nature  gave  tirain*.  thon''*  im  dnuiit, 
Butalail  'bsIb wriakiMr  ihrv  -oin  muw  it,riii  l  ut 

tieijmos,  Lili.  viii.  i>  'X!^. 

On  hearing  the  description  of  n  tempest  in  the 
Nanplius  uf  Timotheuit,  he  Kaid,  he  had  seen  a 
katlar  lo  a  boiling  cuuldran.  HaTiagloatalaiia 
ahoe,  at  a  banquet,  whleii  be  ware  beeanae  his 
f.Mit  w.is  vhi'ciitly  Nwcll.  !  1  \  the  gout:  theonly 
harm  1  wish  the  thief,  s.iid  he,  Is,  that  my  shoe 
may  fit  him.  How  great  the  demand  for  flutes 
tiien  was,  aaay  ^  conceive  from  a  circum- 
atanee  nientlonad  by  Plutarrh,  In  bis  Life  of 
lso<  ratp<i.  lliis  orator,  says  hp,  was  the  son 
of  ThetKiorus,  a  flute-maker,  who  acquired  wealth 
sufficient  by  his  trade  not  only  to  educate  his 
childreo  ia  •  llbanl  waj,  bat  also  to  bear  one 
«f  Um  haavlart  pttbRe  Inirdens  to  which  an 
Athenian  citizen 

a  chorus  for  his  tribe  or  ward,  at  frstivaln  and 
rdlgioua  ceremonies.  Each  trib<>  at  Athens, 
H  must  be  nmuiud,  furaiahed  their  diatinct 
ehoms,  whlek  eanilaled  «f  a  bead  af  vaeal  and 

Instriiiiifntal  perfomiers  and  dancers,  who  were 
to  Im"  liin  d,  maintiunrd  and  dn-wed  during  the 
whole  time  of  thf  festival;  an  expense  great 
In  itaelf^  but  mneh  tncreaaad  br  irmnlatfini  ainnnt: 
tha  iMmt  eltisniA,  and  the  ota^Wm  eofMeqin-nt 
on  an  inferior  r\h?httion.  Tin  ,vi  iltli  i  f  Theo- 
dorii?«  will  iKit,  htiwfver,  app<  i:  ^.i  iidertul,  if 
thr  prir.-  of  flutes  be  judged  by  tli  ii  ,1  Ismeuias, 
the  celebrated  musician  of  Thebea;  whg»aeaeird- 
ing  to  I.uefaui,  gaTe  three  talettia,  or  iRM  t  A«. 
for  a  flute  at  Corinth.  The  flutp-plnyrr?  vC 
tho*»»  time*  lived  in  a  tptj  ma^nilicctit  and 
splendid  m;innrr,  we  learn  from  the  Memo- 
rabilia of  Socratea.  If,  says  Xenophon,  a  bad 
performer  m  <he  ffnta  wisbea  to  prne  for  a  good 
on*",  how  must  he  abotit  !t  ?  Why,  hp  must 
imitatff  the  er*»nf  il  iit(  -pky«  rs  in  all  tho«c  things 
that  arc  forti;;ri  thi>  art  itself;  and  principiU- 
ly,  as  they  are  remarkaUe  ibr  lywMUng  great 
avms  in  rirA  /urtsHay^  and'  ftr  appealing  in 
public  with  a  grmt  rrttmic  of  ■wrrnnts,  he  luiisf 
do  the  same.  The  extrav,n;:u:ce  and  prulasiou 
of  modern  times,  in  tlif  payment  of  theatrical 
mm^daw^  la  9at  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the 


AtliLtii;kris,  duriiuj  tlu  se  days  of  musical  mania. 
Amiebieus  the  harper,  wheuevo'  he  Bung  and 
played  on  the  stage,  was  paid  an  Attle  talent,  or 
.£198 :  15s.  a  day  for  his  performance,  though 
he  lived  close  by  th.>  theatre.  In  this  extrava- 
gance  the  Atheulan^  i  vci  iiid  tli--  Hoinans  thfin- 
selres,  as  llo«ciu5i  the  cvlt-brated  actor  got  but 
£aa  :  &  :  lOrf.  a  day  for  actinf. 

Other  flute-pbiyeni  of  note,  were  Clonas,  P»- 
tymnestes  and  Telepahanea,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  DtinostliciHS.  An  epitaph  in 
the  Greek  Anthology,  upon  Telepahanes,  com- 
peres bis  tatanta  to  thaaa  af  «Im  gnalMt  aaaea 
ia  antiquity. 

T%erB  were  alee  aevenl  noted  flnte-playeni  of 
thi  female  sex,  and  it  is  no  wonder,  thiat  this 
in;<trument  should  be  in  favour  with  them,  since 
a  go<ld>-ss  invented  it.  One  of  the  muses  had  it 
for  her  aymbol,  «nd  theee  mnaical  ladiea  the 
rfrana  were  Ikaaed  <br  their  ddD  hi  pUying  it. 
"Hie  celebrated  Lamia,  the  mistress  of  Demet- 
rius, the  Pvon  of  Autigonue,  and  the  gr^test 
beauty  of  her  age,  was  uie  beet  female  nuyer  of 
antiquity.  An  exqoielta  eBgraTing  of  her  head 
uix>n  an  amethyst,  wMi  the  Tell  and  bandage  of 
her  profesMion,  pn-scrve*!  in  the  Fr.nrh  kind's 
collection,  authentic^ite^  in  some  degree,  the 
ancounts  of  her  beauty.  Athensras,  that  noted 
oeUector  of  antiquity,  haa  recorded  tlie  namee  af 
a  great  aumv  female  dnte-pbiyerR,  whose  talenta 
and  beauty  had  captivat«'d  the  heart<t  of  many  of 
the  most  illustrioii;,  [KTsoiiitgeN  in  antiquity,  et 
the  use  of  ihi'  flute  uinoiig  fVinales,  uiu>il  have 
been  much  more  general  in  Persia,  than  in 
Greece;  for  Parmeniownla  ward  to  Alexander, 
that  he  had  taken  at  Damasnu  S29  rom  iilijnrs 
of  the  I'ersian  monorrh,  who  were  all  skill<-<i  in 
musii',  and  performers  on  the  Mute  and  otli>-r 
iJMtrinnents.  After  the  conquest  of  Grevce  by 
Ahwander  the  Great,  but  fewemliient  musicians 
appeared,  so  timt  this  epoch  mmj  ha  aahl  to  chm 
the  hi»t«iry  of  Greek  music. 

Having  brought  down  tlie  hi^fon,*  of  the  in- 
ventors and  improvers  of  Greek  music,  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  Greek 
music,  both  voc:U  and  instrumental,  had  reached 
its  highest  perfection,  and  fixed  the  epoch,  when 
poetry  and  music  were  disjoined,  and  prartisi-d 
separate  and  distinct  arts,  it  now  reuiains 
to  Npeak  of  the  ancient  Greek  moale,  What  It 
originaliy  wa%  and  of  the  various  steps  by  which 
It  rose  flrom  the  grave  and  simple  melody  of 
early  days,  to  its  state  of  hichHst  relinemeiit  and 
variety.  Our  author  who  is  a  great  uduaier  of 
antiquity,  is  a  strong  advocate  for  the  superior 
aMaUence  of  Itm  fafaiieval  Onek  mneiet  to  that 
whkh  waamndlillwlatttr  tfanee  of  the  Grt^ 
cian  repiiMics,  and  pronounces  tlic  niuxif  then 
UM-d,  tit  be  a  corruption  and  depravation  of  the 
j.MMjd  ohl  uiusic  of  ancient  days;  such  as  those 
of  C'ndnMia  and  Caww^  of  AaaUan  and  Or* 
pheus,  el  ItaAr  M  imMI  fn  iMe  BploMn, 

he  follows  the  ftuthorilv  of  Plutarch  in  his 
treatise  on  niu.-ic.  ;iud  ol  I'kito,  Aristotle,  and 
other  piiiioMophers,  who  exclaimed  against  the 
musiciaaa  of  their  daj,  Dar  hnrinc  dabaudnd 
the  poptdar  taste,  by  wanton  and  dhiihUI  alM 
TriMH  this  doctrine  of  ludlin,  ho\V''\f'r.  fiirtifird 
by  such  high  authorities  as  those  ot  pialosophers, 
ue  must  dissent,  .ls  perfectly  contrary  to  the 
etttabliahed  gtdfK  of  thinfe.  All  other  afftoind 
scieitcee  hnii  nnd  Ate  origin,  progrMl^'ind 
perfectimn,  rbincr  gradually  from  rnde  bet'in- 
nings,  t4)  coniji  iralive  perfectiou ;  a*  wwnry, 
|Niinting,  agriculture,  an-hitcctnre,  sculpture, 
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mMdm,  lee. ;  and  ^7  dranld  muaie  be  ex- 
cluded frnm  th\s  iKitunil  :\U(\  siircrsMvi-  orrli-r  ? 
Are  we  to  bflicvt;  in  tin*  im-t'  iit  latt,  iiiiii  in 
oppositit)!!  to  th»!  natural  pro^TiMs  we  «•«  man- 
kind mak^  in  all  other  aria,  lubeervieut  to  bu- 
man  luqipuieM  and  human  impfwrement,  that 
the  revopii"  was  the  cane  with  musir.  and  that  it 
was  at  its  (jri'atest  pitrh  of  perlfctioii,  when 
men  were  rude  ami  hai  h.irous  .■'  ^\  e  may  with 
tiafety  conclude,  that  muoic,  like  every  other 
art,  roa*:  with  the  gradual  <-ivilizathm  of  man, 
till  it  reached  its  acme,  atid  then  shared  the  same 
late  as  other  retiiied  artn,  which  declined  apace, 
with  the  falling  fortum  >  ..l  (im'ce  und  Home, 
la  this  part  of  the  8ubj<-ct,  we  adopt  the  senti- 
nentM  of  Dr.  Barney,  a  prufaffied  amateur  and 

Iiractitioner  of  this  art,  who  devoted  a  long  and 
aborioufl  life  to  the  investii^ation  of  the  ori;;in 
aiiJ  proyres-s  ol"  musir,  in  jirt  fri  i-iii  i'  In  those  of 
I'lutiut  h  and  iioUin,  as  wc  cannot  but  think 
him  a  much  better  Jodga  «f  the  maltar  than 
cither  of  tbeae  gentlemen. 

What  ancient  mnsic  really  was,  ii  impomible 
precisely  to  deti  i  iiiirn'  ;  l>iit  (it'  tliis  wr  are  cer- 
tain, that  it  wu.^  soiiii  thin^  with  wliich  man- 
kind were  extremely  delighted.  This  is  indeed 
almoal  all  we  know  of  tlu  matter.  A  vaat  deal 
has  been  said  and  written  aboot  ancient  mnuc, 
but  v(«ry  little  to  the  puritose.  We  have  only 
obtained  words  without  tliiii<^.  It  is  not  with 
MdflBt  niMic,  as  with   ancient  ai-chll 

acnlotmw^  aad  poctxy,  of  all  which  _ 
•pecimens  hare  reaebed  our  times,  and  whiefa 

\vf  ran  rnniiiiin-  with  modern,  and  c«m!»eijnently 
lie  enabled  to  p<'ivs  a  judgment  in  their  favour, 
or  the  reverse.  No  specimens  of  ancient  music 
have  oome  down  to  posterity ; — no  scientific 
treatbca  an  the  subject  wHhaocompnnying  tables, 
keys  or  diagrams,  to  eii  iblf  ns  tu  cimipju'e  Greek 
or  Roman  music,  with  th;it  <>t  the  moderns. 
We  hare  a  vast  number  «»f  tjvhnical  terms  of 
ancient  music,  cmplored  by  such  Greek  authors 
as  have  either  wrate  its  history,  or  oecasieoanx 
adverted  to  it,  of  thr  ir  owti  nni^ic,  but  they  are 
nlmost  p»>rfectly  uiiiut.  lii;;itilc,  4>vt;u  to  pnifessi'd 
adepts  ni  the  Greek  l.iutiuiiue.  We  shall  not 
ihcraore  trouble  ceneral  reader*,  with  conjeo 
tuTM  upon  the  tahlatttre  of  Greek  mmie.  Theae 
who  are  curious  about  this  sulf|aot,  may  eooault 
L>r.  Uurney's  first  se«;tion. 

The  Greek  musical  tablature  or  gamut  wn>t 
exceedingly  complex  and  difficult  to  a  learner. 
Thdr  meet  cxtouite  seale  of  muale  did  not 
exceed  two  octaves  or  sixteen  sounds,  nu(]  the 
24  letters  of  their  alphabet  were  indif  tliuu 
.sufficii  nt  to  express  them  ;  for  tlit  ir  nuisir  h>  irif( 
only  a  notation  of  their  poetry,  the  rhythm  or 
air  moat  have  been  determined  hf  the  measure 
of  the  verses,  without  the  aasistanoe  of  signs  of 
proportion,  peculiar  to  musir.  But  even  sup- 
p4Wiing  that  different  char:u  t»  rs  wm*  neceitsary 
to  determine  the  different  feet  of  the  verse,  it  u 
certain,  t  hat  Toeal music  was  in  no  need  of  thunn, 
and  aa  instrumental  music  was  nothing  more 
than  vocal  music,  sounded  by  instruments,  it 
likewise  had  no  need  of  them,  when  the  wordh 
were  written,  or  the  performer  had  them  num- 
eriter.  However,  in  order  to  multl^y  these 
chanetera,  the  alphabetical  ktten  were  written 
eomedmee  in  capttah,  and  sometimes  small, 
some  W(>re  entire,  sonn'  inutil.it.'«l.  sopne  tloubled, 
and  honie  Icnglhemil,  and  beaides  these  distinct 
lions  in  the  forms  of  the  letters,  others  of 
aituaUou  were  uaed,  sometimes  tuminf  to  the 
right,  aud  somctfanes  to  the  left,  aome^es  In- 
varting,  and  sometimes  pladng  them 


tally.    Aa,  ftr  Instanee,  the  letter  paauRa,  hf 

these  expedients,  vpi-Afd  to  express  seven  diiTcr- 
eni  sounds.    Some  ot  the  letters  also  were  barrpfi 
or  accented,  in  order  to  change  their  svtnlHilii^ 
import,  and  theae  atill  not  sufficing,  Utey  nads 
the  eommoB  grave  and  acute  aeeenta  ewvs  m 
specific  musical  notcN.    Tlien  recounte  wiw  had 
to  accents,  su*  the  .s<  ale  became  more  extended, 
in  order  to  express  the  number  of  rhanutfrs. 
These  various  modifications  of  letters  and  arceatt 
hi  the  Greek  notation,  compeacd  in  all,  180  char* 
acters,  which  were  still  more  multiplied  in  pnc> 
tice,  till  the  whole  nuuiber,  both  for  the  vocal  sad 
instrumental  t  ibiature,  amounted  to  16:20  muii- 
cal  characters,  when  the  Greek  musical  notation 
had  arrived  at  its  nuudmmn.    This  multiplicity 
of  notes  rendered  it  a  very  diflicult  and  labart' 
ous  task  to  a  musical  student,  even  at  8  time 
when  the  art  itself  was  in  reality  verj-  tiuiplt. 
Hence  Plato,'  though  unwiUinjr  that  too  much 
time  should  be  spent  in  leanuag  Biuict  Jf* 
allowed  the  youth  to  aacrific*'  three  ytan'  «tu4y 
to  it,  merely  In  learning  the  elements;  hrin^m 
he  thought,  the  shiirt<  >t    p<»s«<ible  tin B«t 
at  the  end  of  this  time,  even  a  learnn-  c^uld 
hardly  be  O^ttblc  of  naming  all  the  nolo,  uid 
of  ■ingtwg  an  air  at  finht  ax  we  r^ill  it,  in  all 
keys  andui  all  the  ^('n(ia,  ;i<  rounuuiyiag  W«i« 
self,  at  the  sainr  li-m-  upon  the  Ivre,  luuch  1*M 
could  it  be  exp<H-tni,  tliat  he  &bouid  be  currect  ia 
evcrjr  apedea  of  rhythm,  be  asMtar  of  ta»tr  ud 
wprifiiilflmt  or  be  able  to  turmpr—  a  utrksly 
himself,  to  a  new  lyric  poem.   From  »uib  a 
gamut  a*i  this,  it  v, nuM  b.   nm.  !i  more  Jirtinilt 
to  sing,  than  to  follow  a  voice  <«r  instruiuenU 
just  in  the  same  way  that  it  i.s  t<ir  uiore  p»r- 
plexing  to  read  the  'Chineee  hmguage,  than  to 
speak  It,  from  Ita  mtiltiplicity  of  cbaract«n. 
However,  if  Greek  music  rnuld  imw  be 
found,  wc  should  be  able  to  read  ii,  because  tie 
nutation  is  \uA  utterly  lost.    15ut  though  it  could 
be  deciphered  as  exactly  aa  the  Greeks  tbeinaelves 
ooaM  have  done,  yet  to  dMde  ft  into  phra^ 
to  accentuate  and  to  give  it  the  original  MM 
true  expression,  are  things  now  impo«*iblr,  M>a 
ever  will  remain  so.    It  is  with  um.sic,  as  wtth 
language^  to  read  it  with  the  eye,  aud  to  pn*- 
nounce  are  quite  diilierait  things       "  '.'^ 
arrive  at  no  i;n  utiT  rrrlainty  how  to  sing  «aa 
nnisic,  than  liow  to  pronounce  a  dead  languag* 

The  olden  harmonic  seems      have  Iw-en 
most  unciertt  music  oftheGreeka,  and  wa»ju»i  t"" 
Diatonic,  without  the  diceea,  or  the  quanerttoir. 
Our  atitb.ir,  after  lluretfc,  hxs  confoUDoed  *■* 
olden  harmouic  with  the  xn  w,  for  the  f<»rTa*ram 
noneof  tbecharacterislicsof  thcgener  i.  I  ncneW 
hnrmouic  was  distinguished  firom  the  ubi  by  tAe 
adrnkshm  of  the  diesber  quarter  tone,  nbcrrt>|^ 
the  semitone  wasdivided  into  two  half*,  ""'"'f 
Is  of  opinion,  that  the  l)ori;ui  UKxle,  in  W"*^ 
Olpupus  coinpose<l  his  melotlit-s  had  a  ven'  cJ<m 
reaembhuice  to  the  old  ScoU  music,  and  an  m 
Chinese  ecale  of  six  notes,  nreserved  in  Ramciu. 
according  to  that  author's  I ti terpretatioPy M> 
pletely  identical  with  the  Suits  scale.  A 
men  <  t  Chinese  uu:-ic  >;iven  iu  H"  H'*!'''''  ' 
finns  Kameau's  interpretation,  tor  nolhu'i: 
be  more  Scottish  than  the  whole  cast 
Twelve  Chinese  nirs  brought  from  Chin*  7 
Dr.  Hussel,  the  natural  historian  ef  ^rf^ 
confirm  what  li  .^  be.  u  saitl  of  its  conforinit)  w 
the  Dorian  melodies,  played  by  01}T^P^ 
the7  all  want  aemltoiMa,  and  by 
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theitb  and  7th  noUs  of  thi- koy,  Lear  ,i  vtrong 
rBWlllhlmii*  to  Soottuh  aim.    la  fact,  the  Dia- 
tomie,  «r  8poade«n  malodiM,  were  just  their 
liar^nnair,  without  the  quartertoilk    i>r.  Und, 
Ml  Lxcelleiit  judge  of  masi*,  and  who  ftrfded 
M-veral  years  hi  Ltiina.  a-ssnn  d  Burucy,  that  all 
the  melodiea  he   heard  there,  bore  n  )'<troo^ 
MMmblanoe  to  the  old  Soots  tunes.    The  octave, 
ttroduced  hj  mining  tb*  Uiiid  mil*  downwards, 
m  two  tetrachords,  as  A«  neood  wm  wikmA  in 
the  inharmouic  of  Olympi^-^  given  exactly  the 
Chinese  BCAhi  of  the  AbtK;  lloujuuer.    There  is 
notbicig  that  gives  a  stronger  effect,  as  the 
Gnska  callad    to  a  melodrt  tJun  Ibe  ooiwtaot 
orwtf  <»thrionrfi>aiticnuirn<twfatli»se>k. 
Ths  general  fiwt,  that  those  old  innsiral  com- 
posers of  the  ancient  genuine  melody,  as  Olym- 
pus and  others,  which  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  all 
the  ancient  WTitera  apeak      as  so  excellent 
aod  taperior  to  tho  man  iiMMra«  delighted  to 
bresJc  the  diatonic  progression,  or  stride  over  ccr- 
Uda  notes  in  the  melody,  mtstm  prstty  clear,  ajid 
surelr  renders  it  highly  probalilc,  tlun  thi?  (^L-t  of 
the  old  national  Gri»k  airs,  wm  much  like  that  of  \ 
the  old  Seots  musk.    The  Chinese  scale,  as  has 
been  already  said,  is  very  Scottish.    There  is  no 
necessity,  however,  for  supposing,  from  the  con- 
IvM  iniiy  of  oM  (Mt-rk  jimsic  to  that  of  China 
and  Scotland,  that  either  of  the  two  latter  bor- 
lowed  their  music  from  Greece,  or  that  Greece 
boROWsd  hen  from  China.    That  the  Qiiaese 
lutve  been  hmg  a  stationary  people,  extremely 
tenacious  of  old  customs,  ajid  .  ((u  t  M.  y  averse  to 
novelty  as  the  ancient  i'^gyptiaii^  f  avours  the  uo- 
tioo  ot  the  high  ontl^uitv  of  this  simple  music, 
and  as  tkuut »  icmob  to  belieTB  it  very  like  that 
of  the  moot'andtBt  Grwfe  mdodlea,  ft  is  easy  to 
supin  st'it  tobeaspecir^  i  t' rjnislc  that  is  natural 
to  )i  p«M>pIe  of  simple  manner!«,  duriug  the  infancy 
of  civilization  and  arts.*   Like  most  other  na- 
tions, the  Greeks  were  long  ia  a  state  of  rude  and 
saTBge  i^omaoe,  and  the  mtMle  would  be  like  the 
pL'oplc,  ^KKir  and  ■^irnpl.'.    As  langnac*' 
fuut  Ktate  oi  s««.it:£y  liiti  but  few  \vord.>«,  be.;*tu>t' 
people  in  that  conditiun  have  but  few  idejis,  so 
it  woold  be  with  their  music ;  It  oould  neither 
Iwvo  many  notes,  nor  much  TU^ety,  and  would 
be  chiefly  of  the  warlike  and  mournful  Iv  iiifi 

Respecting  the  Melupoeia,  or  the  {uraiige- 
ment  of  such  sounds  as  were  fit  to  be  8unf;,  we 
havo  onlv  a  few  general  rules,  such  as  that  an 
air  or  pMOO  of  melody  should  be  composed  in 
•ome  genus  or  kind,  and  be  chiefly  oonfined 
to  the  sound  of  some  mode  or  key,  of  which 
modes  the  Greeks  liuii  thirteen,  which  were 
nfterwnrdA  reduced  to  seven,  by  Ftolemy.  Re. 

the  succession  of  these  sounds  in  the 


course  of  the  afar,  that  was  tn  raMial  oonfined  to 
four  spedeo  of  tntonatfon  or  intOTYah,  spedfled 

by  tuclid,  iu  his  Ilnnijoui  -  T  utrinUi' tinn  ;  but 
this  regular  succession  of  sounds  constituted 
nothing  more  than  the  mere  body  of  melody, 
which  could  only  be  animated  or  Tivified  hj  the 
ffitsistance  of  rhytl»»  or  UMissum.  What  tm  an- 
i -u  jit  s  meant  by  harmony,  was  merely  the  succes- 
sion of  simple  »>ui)ds,  according  to  their  scale, 
with  respect  to  acuteness,  or  gravity.  l*he 
melody  of  the  andeots  wm  the  ■oocasaion  of 
these  harmooieal  aomids,  aeiwrdtiif  to  the  laws 
of  rhythm  and  metre,  fir  in  other  words,  ac- 
cording to  time,  measure,  and  cadence.  Conse- 
^■ently,  harmony,  or  the  snoeeasion  of  combined 
* )  or  chords,  according  to  the  laws  of  coon- 


S  See  Burney,  voL  i.  p.  38— >tl. 


terpoint,  ^v^^s  unkTKiwn  to  the  andents,  which 
Mith  them  meant  mere  melody,  as  distinct 
from  modohrted  air.  The  nuxlulatlon  of  the 
ancients  was  mereiy  the  cliange  of  somiis 
in  sin^'int;,  and  wbteh  amodnted  to  four;  as 
ri>inc.  1  uiuLLS  ii)>eating  the  same  sound  to 
ditfexeot  wurtis,  and  prolonging  a  musical  sound. 
From  the  strict  tmion  of  poetry  aad  mvsie 
among  the  aadoDtSb  time  or  rhyum  waa  tha 
great  regulator  of  me  latter.  An  oflhiee  against  ' 
rhythm  was  an  unprirrlonalilf  iriTunr,'  in  a  i>er-  ■ 
former,  as  it  not  uulv  dealniyed  the  beauty  of 
the  poetry,  but  sometunes  even  the  meaninc  of 
the  worda  of  wiiich  it  was  oempessd.  Rh  yt  h 
sa^  the  Greeks,  was  the  v*  m*,  or  every  thing 
with  tlic  untsicians  ;  a.s  vrithnnt  it,  melody  was 
r^ardeil  a.s  wholly  uumeaning  and  lifeless. 
Hence,  Plato  refused  the  name  of  musician  to 
aliwiiowereiiotperfactlrvarBediarhytliiii|aswo 
ahooldnowdotoabadbmeiit.  It  is  of  sudk 
importance,  that  without  it,  music  can  have  no 
jxtwcr  ovtx  the  hunui'i  |>aiiiuti&  IIcqcc  I'j- 
tluu^oras,  acoordiiic  to  Martianus  Capella, called 
rhythm  in  music  the  male,  and  melo^or  sujody* 
the  female ;  and  Itsaa  Vossius  in  his  mMMtatiBn» 
de  Poematum  Cantu  et  Viribus  Rhythmi,  has 
attrihtitpd  to  rh^.'thm  all  the  miraculous  powers 

The  music  of  the  Greclui  was  constantly  sung 
to  verses,  the  words  of  which  were  all  composed 
of  long  sod  short  ayilables,  a  long  syllable  being 
equal  to  what  vre  call  a  semibreve,  and  the 

plii'it  a  luiiiiin  in  modern  music.  The  verses 
tJin-  Mini;  consist»Hi  of  a  certain  numbiT  of  feet» 
focmed  by  the  ditfercnt  combinai  .m^  of  long 
and  short  qriiahles.  By  these  feet  was  tiw 
rhythm  of  uie  melody  r^ulated,  as  vrfaatever 

w:is  thr:r  ]fnL'"tli,  f  liry  were  alvrays  dividrNi  into 
two  ports,  c^uul  or  unequal,  theiint  of  which  was 
called  dtvatioHf  and  the  second  depressiotu  In 
like  manasr,  the  rkft/m  of  the  melodf^ 
responding  to  these  iSet,  was  similarly 
into  two  parts,  equal  or  uncqiiaJ,  which  are 
now  called  the  up  and  down  p;u'ts  of  a  bar, 
expressed  by  btating  dawn  the  hand  or  foot,  and 
lifiiMg  it  Mf,  This  was  vocal  rhythm.  It  waa 
easy  fat  maaidanB  to  sing  these,  as  the  notes 
were  marked  over  each  syHnblf  of  the  verses 
that  were  to  be  sung,  the  quiuiuty  of  eiu  h  bvHjv- 
hle  was  i>erfectly  known  to  them,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  each  sound  was  r^ulated  by  the  syllables* 
In  instrumental  mosfe»  Mr  the  eonvenieDee  and 
ease  of  the  performer,  a  canon  or  rule  was 
given  of  the  rhythm  at  the  beginning  of  a  IjTio 
poem.  This  siinply  <  nn listed  of  the  numbers 
one  and  two,  or  tlie  alptia  and  beta  of  the  Oreek 
alphabet,  diepsssd  according  to  the  tthortt  and 
longt  which  composed  each  verse,  and  divided 
according  to  the  number  of  its  feet.  The  alpha 
or  unit  marked  a  irerc  or  ihtirt,  becxiu.s>'  it  ma- 
tained  only  one  portion  of  time,  and  the  lieta,  or 
two,  marked  a  Umg^  because  it  was  c^nal  to  two 
portions  of  time.  In  Latin^rhythm  waa  called 
nxmerut,  and  this  term  beaune  extended  In  pro- 
r.  (if  time  to  the  mrhdy  itself,  subjected  to 
cerLaiu  uumbtij's  or  rhythms.  Hence,  says  Lyd- 
das  to  Hoeris  in  Vii^il's  9th  Eclogue,  vcr.  45. 

Iteworeb,  I thcmld rtmeiaber the  twie weu  entrngh. 

The  Uoraans  had  signs  for  rhythm  as  welfas 
the  Greeks,  and  these  were  not  oulv  called 
ntimenUf  huA  era;  that  is,  number  or  the 
for  time:  aasMm  aota  or  mark  the 
says  Nonfam  Maroellas.  Hie  word  era,  not  only 

f-i^-nified  the  tiinr  or  rnf-.i.M;rr  of  thr  f  ut)f,  but  wah 
also  sabeequentiy  uppiicd  to  tha  tune  or  melody 
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this  word  cam«  the  Italian  term 
theace  our  term  air,  a  c«frtain 
ptsoe  of  mndbtff  •  specific  measure.  To  moke 
Ihdr  mu^o  oMn  ^f*y»  ia  the  execatioii,  time 
«H  beat  by  the  MtiMi  «f  Ae  feet,  up  ud  down 
alternately,  according  to  what  we  rail  trcblp  or 
common  time.  To  reflate  this,  was  generally 
tke  office  of  the  music  master  or  diroetor,  called 
MoMMkonw  and  CoryplHMHb  teamse  he  was 
phetdlattooMitMor  tM«r«iiMtn  MnoDi^  the 
musieians.  In  a  lofty  and  con^picaous  station,  that 
he  might  be  seen  and  heard  more  easily  by  the 
whole  band,  lliese  regulators  of  the  time  were' 
oallod  in  GredE  poifyktypoi  and  podaptopoij  and 
la  Latfait  pedaritf  podani,  and  pedindant,  from 
the  noise  of  their  feet,  whirh  wi  rr-  funxii^hed 
with  wooden  or  iron  sandals,  that  tlit-y  init^ht 
marlc  time  more  distinrtly.  Aiiotln  r  ni'nJ.'  of 
warlying  time  WBS,  by  bcatiof  with  all  the 
flngen  of  th«  right  hand  upon  we  hoUow  of  the 
left,  and  he  who  thus  marked  the  rhythm  was 
called  the  iiiHimductor.  Sometimes  they  used 
oyster  shells  and  the  shells  of  other  fish,  as  well 
M  the  bones  of  animals,  for  ths  same  purpose. 
"  Wkal  n  barbarous  and  notoy  auuli^*  exclaimH 
Bnmry,  <*all  rhythm  and  no  soond.  The 
drums  and  slstrums  of  the  Idsi  Dactyli  oonld 
not  huvp  het'ii  more  sav.-uje." 

Many  ancient  Instruments  were  monotODoas 
Md  of  little  use,  buttomarkthomflMan.  fludi 
wvro  tlM  tjfmbchm  and  atetmm.  It  b  Mnuige 
that  die  aadeat  musicians  should  ham  needed 
so  much  noise  and  parade  to  make  them  keep 
time.  The  more  time  is  beat,  says  lioussmn, 
Ike  lens  it  is  kept ;  and  in  general,  bed  music 
and  bad  musicians  stand  most  in  Mad  of  such 
Bohy  asafartanee.  If  my  thiiif,  tfunfere,  can 
ke  credited  of  the  power  of  ancient  music  over 
tiia  passions,  it  must  have  arisen  chiefly  from 
He  CDergy  and  aooentoation  of  the  rhythm. 


'  IggMnraiit  yn  vamf  be  of  the  nalbdy  of 
■Mhnt  Biiiiifl>  tho  fliydnB  or  tfano  of  ttatviao- 

dy  being  cutirely  rrgnlated  by  the  metrical  feet, 
must  always  be  as  well  known  to  us,  us  the 
prosody  and  construction  of  the  verse.  We 
hvn,  therefore^  notUng  dsa  to  do  bat  to  Uffij 
to  ue  long  and  abort  avDaUn  mj  two  mim, 
one  of  whlfh  is  doable  the  length  of  the  other ; 
in  order  to  kni>vv  as  exactly  as  if  wc  heard,  in 
what  manner  any  p;irticular  kind  of  mt-tre  was 
aet  bj  the  ancients,  with  rapect  to  time  and 
oadeaeei  that  boaaled  rhythm,  which  we  are  s» 
ofVen  told,  was  errry  thintf  in  their  music.  Their 
moflt  ancient  metres  were  Hrxamftcrs  and  Iam- 
bics, the  former  roii<iistii)(^  of  fix  loot,  nnd  com- 
pooed  o£  dactyls  and  spondees.  A  dactyl  con- 
tdna  a  kmg  and  two  short  syllables,  a  spondee 
two  long  syllnMes.  The  two  Ixst  feet  of  each 
Hexnmetcr  line  are  a  diu-tyl  and  a  spondee, 
l  iHjIjir;  vers<*s  wt-rc  (■omj)o'<c<i  of  six  fft-t,  each 
containing  a  short  and  a  long  syllable.  A  reader 
•equainted  with  the  piwo^al  marks  of  Hexam- 
eter and  Iambic  verses,  could  easily  ascertain 
the  raea-snre  or  time  of  the  melody,  by  inspecting 
them  Bud  readinij  them  agreeably  to  the  laws  oi 
TCosody.  In  the  Hexameters  of  Homer  uad 
Virgil,  the  sound  and  measure  are  ft«qpiently 
and  manifeatlv  nude  an  echo  to  the  aema.  Ho- 
mer, in  describing  the  alow  and  palnftil  toll  of 
Sisyphus  in  rolling  the  stone  up  hill,  uNes  Iit- 
banous  spoodeesi,  sod  then,  wlicn  describing  its 
;dowBhBI(ha 


with  many  a  weary  itep,  and  mnny  •  (rrosn. 
Up  the  hi^  hill  he  hsaTSs  a  huge  round  •toast 


The  hoffs  round  ftooe,  rsniMte 
ThiHMtsn  iiapstninH  acmu,  saa  i 


In  the  viii.  JEntid,  ver.  596,  Virnl  d«a 
iu  pure  dactyls,  tlie  fslloping  of  tlis  hsns. 


Aa  the  mtaiiwi  of  the 

filiated  entirely  that  of  the  melody,  a  mode 
formed  and  moulded  upon  such  a  model,  where 
the  time  was  perpetually  changhig,  bv  thi-  niix- 
tore  of  unequal  leet,  eqiecially  in  Hexametffi, 
oobM  notbiit  be  poor,  cramped,  and  c^fMnoi^ 
compared  with  that  free  unshackled  rtriety, 
that  independent  range  of  rhj-thmir-il  phnw, 
which  constitutes  so  great  a  part  of  the  richn 
of  modem  poetry,  in  the  ancient  pure  aod 
nnoMTupted  lambletb  Utearaaieal  CMsaare  would 
correspond  to  n  somibreveand  minim  «lt«rnstely 
throughout,  vvliirh  was  certainly  rtrr  nmpb 
melodv.  But  the  mixture  of  tuifju^^l  f'tt,  »ai 
the  I^thyrambic  license  of  lyric  pcwtiry,  were 
refinementi  of  a  later  af  e,  though  they  tuied 
the  mejwure^  and  freed  it  from  the  tirwamsioi 
insipid  uniformity  of  ancient  Iambics.  Y*,is 
Bumey  remarks,  it  is  difTu  ult  to  nitioive  how 
■ttch  a  muaic  oould  be  rigorously  executed,  witb* 
out  durowlii(  badi  hnrana  and  pcvAnatft  UU 
convulsions. 

The  only  collection  of  the  ancient  omMIm 
are  thrw;  hymns,  supposed  to  have  been  wrltt«B 
by  a  Greek  poet,  named  Dionysius.  TI«se  ir» 
the  hymns  maolklied  by  our  author,  and  pob- 
lished,  as  he  aays,  by  M.  Burette,  with  lb 
ancient  and  modem  notes,  in  1780,  finn  a 
copy  found  at  the  end  of  a  Greek  manujcript 
in  the  Iloyal  Library  at  Paris,  No.  3421.  Thm 
hymns  have  been  given  by  Dr.  Bumey,  fai  the 
original  Greek,  tnth  • 
also  vrlth  the  Grcdki 
words,  together  with  4a  I 
lent  modem  notes. 


HYMN  TO  THE  MUSE  CAUJOPE. 

O  MnMK,  beloTcd !  Calliope  divine. 
The  first  in  r»nk  amonf  the  tune^l  nine. 
Ouide  thou  my  hand  and  voice;  and  kt  my  Iji* 
~  ,tkyilniB*io«^ 

oTlhessendbsBd. 


oMtaa-i. 


RTWN  TO  AVOUA 


Thnnwh  nature's  wide  i 

Jjtt  toleinn  tilence  reign ; 
Let  all  the  roountainx,  hiUi,  and  floods. 
The  earth,  the  tea,  the  winds,  and  woodih 
The  echoes  and  the  Asther'd  thraaf^ 
Fortiear  to  mow  or  tune  th^  ssa^ 

Ilobold  the  Lord  of  light, 
Ref(lM  to  t>leM  oor  mt^\li 
VhaAniK,  who»e  wait»  diviurl)  cl&ir, 
h  ifi  Jovf  (jiinsdf  d«Ughta  to  linr  , 
Groat  father  of  the  brifhte^  looru, 


avM  thMNih  the  anvc  ikK 

Olcttfirfl«HMr*07i  .  . 
And  with  them  draw  that  ladlaat 
Which  sweads  thy  qtlendU  ia|>  t 
HilaffaDivaesattiivi  


or  MUSIC. 


£09 


^  Ttmt 

AnuiMi  thelacred  throoe  of  Jove{ 
8oag>  accordant  tn  tby  l}Te, 
VnSlt  an  ite  lw«  atfmte 

And  when  the  Ood  of  dsf, 
Wltbdnwi  hi*  (oMn  nj ; 
Do  thou,  aweet  CynMm,  ttmtmdUtt 
With  tby  mM  1  wim,  nmH  mum  Ijlil, 


HYMN  TO 


Arenging  Nemesis  of  rapid  wing. 
Goddc-i^  I'f  I'M'  M'tere,  ifiy  jiraiit!  wo  singi 
AgUMt  thy  inrliiorvce,  ruier  of  our  Ui^es, 
Daughter  ot  jii>t n  o,  ooan  but  vainly  ftrivea 
"Tit  thine  to  chtxiL  with  adamantiBe  rein 
The  pride  of  mortuls,  and  tl>eir  wijhe* 
Of  iDMleDGe  to  blunt  the  lilted  ' 


Stm  at  Am  pieanire  of  thy 
Whoae  tracic  the  Catet  trom  haman  eyea 
Our  fortune  turn*  ;  and  in  life's  toU»oawa> 

Us  thine,  innitiblc,  our  itep*  to  trace ; 

To  ftrew  with  thonu,  or  flow  r*.  the  doubtfid 

And  bgr  thj  rule  todicumtcribe  our  dtqf*. 


,  Uttlj  Item  deem^ 

~.  Bd  bend  the  ~ 
t  to  each  unjuit  demand 
VkoirainK  thou  hold'<t  thy  Kales  wllh 
Incomiptibie  judge!  whom  nought  et 
Nor  IcM  infUlifale  than  mighty  Jove; 
OfMKgMcdtanl  cfw  vatebfiili  mv 


Avengtec  NeoiMii  of  rapid  wing, 

Crete,  thy  paiae«i*» 

,  tby  companion,  aUM 
,and  our  flsivcut  pnv*r. 
I  the  tkiei,  or  piunni  Into  neU 
Vnth  rapid  Aicht,  the  deeds  of  man  to  tril| 
Dread  justice!  wbote  report  ha*  pow'r  If  t 
Hm  until  of  (odi^  aod  crin  ioteMl  i 


TM»  Im*  hjmn  to  NcaiMk,  wm  raiif  In  t1i« 

time  of  Sytiethius  a  father  of  the  church,  who 
flourished  418  years  after  Chrint,  to  the  sound 
of  the  lyre,  and  three  verses  of  it  arc  quoted  by 
&tb«r»  in  his  06fth  letter.  It 


ia  true,  aa  our 
Oat  ywf  IMb  la  known  of 

thla  Dlonyaitui,  as  not  le^**  than  H  Greek  ports 
bore  that  name.    M.  iiun  tte  jnippows  the  au- 
thor of  theae  hj-rnns  to  be  mnn-  fincient  than 
XMonyslUB  of  Thoix-N,  the  music  master  of  Kpa- 
jgnilMMidM  ths  celrlinited  lliebftn  general.  If 
mo,  the  faymiu  to  Calliope  and  ApoUo  are  of  the 
highest  autiqtiity,  and  it  is  Burette's  opinion, 
tb«t  the  music  of  theae  hymns,  ia  nearly  oa 
■Tkmt  •>        hymna  themaelves.    Of  the  16 
■wiinJa  in  Mm  amdant  ajatem  of  music,  only  10 
are  employed  in  the  melody  aet  to  theae  hymns, 
and  thf^  nre  the  10  lowWt,  acrording  to  the 
moderii  uii  tFi  id  of  reckoning.     Tin  notes  ex- 
the»e  auunda  are  1 1  in  number,  because 
gamma  and  epsilon,  serve  to  expren 
the  samf*  !«ound  in  two  different  relations.  In 
the  Oxtorrl  tnlition  of  the  first  hymn,  five  notes 
were  wantiu^,  which  have  been  MijipliL-d  from 
lllif  nuaiuaicript  which  Bin^tta  u»e«L  Tbeite 
three  hymoa  WWM  ■u^jrin  the  lytf—  inode  ot 
the  Diatonic  gtOO^    Thii  dilcovery  was  made 
by  oompcuriiic  tlM  MlM  ividi  ttose  given  by  Aly- 
yfaii  !■  lito  iiMl«i«liMnf  Ifct  iilmaimninil  In  ' 


Imode;  which,  kt  eoantln|^  from  the  bottoni, 
was  the  tenth  amon^  thf  fiiti  en  ancient  modea* 
'  Dr.  Burne^  is  of  opinion,  that  the  measure 
«f  llwmelodiee  of  theae  hymns  wsis  ronunoo  tiSM^ 
la  BM wiHon  to  Bnretta,  who  makes  thaaMmra 
tntu  tfan.  Ha  tried  these  melodiea  In  evoy 
key,  and  in  ever^'  measure  that  the  feet  of  the 
verses  would  allow;  nay,  even  inverted  the 
order  of  the  notea,  as  it  was  the  opinion  of  some, 
riuU  tha  GsMk  acala  and  auMto  riMwld  ba  nad 
fiMa  fight  to  left  Uka  Hebrew,  bst  waa  wbally 
unable  in  any,  or  all  of  these  modes,  to  aug- 
ment their  grace  and  elegance.    **  With  all  the 
advantages  of  modern  note^  und  modem  mea- 
101%"  mm  Brnntir,  «« if  1  had  bean  told  that 
iheto  ndsdiM  had  OMM  IhHB  tfaa  Hoctantote  «r 
Cheroltees,  I  should  not  have  been  surprised  at 
their  excellence.    There  is  music  that  hII  man- 
kind, in  civilized  countri^  would  allow  to  be 
IMnL  bat  thaaa  firMOMiita  are  certainly  not 
of  thataort,  ftr  witfi  all  the  light  that  «an  ha 
thrown  upon  them,  they  have  stilJ  but  :i  rude 
and  iuelegunt  appearance,  and  seem  wholly  un- 
worthy of  HO  iu^eniuiis,  refined,  and  nentimental 
a  people  as  the  Greeks ;  especially,  if  we  sub- 
scribe to  the  Ufh  antiijuity  of  the  hymaa  to 
Calhope  and  ApoUo,  which  makes  them  pro> 
ductiuus  of  that  age,  when  arts  and  acienoes  had 
arrived  in  Greece,  to  their  greatest  pcrfcrtl(ui. 
The  most  charitable  supposition  that  can  be 
respecting  these  melodies  is,  that  the  Gfwk 
bdnc  In  itwlf  toiHiflaV  wafttod  tai  aa* 
Bnmb  aamid  titon  one  that  waa  num 
harsh  and  much,  and  music,  being  »itill  a  slave 
to  poetry,  ana  wholly  governed  by  its  feet, 
demed  all  its  a«M  aala  lAiets  from  the  excel- 
Inua  of  the  f«t«e  and  awaatneaa  of  the  vtdce 
that  aniif  or  nttber  Tveited  It.    But,  aa  awiM^ 
there  needs  no  other  proof  of  the  poverty  of 
ancient  melody,  than  its  being  confined  to  lonfT 
aod  dMWt  ayllablcR.     We  have  some  airs  of 
the  meat  graceful  and  ploaainf  kind,  which  will 
aaU  no  arrangement  ot  syllauea  to  he  ibmd  In 

poatfcal  numhers ancient  or  niodem  ;  nnd  which. 
It  ia  impossible  to  expres.s  by  mere  syUablc^f*  in 
any  language,  with  which  I  am  at  all  acquaint- 
ed." Sndi  Dr.  Bmuy'm  (minion  ot  tliese 
apeolnene  of  aneieBt  Oraek  awiwc. 

Anoftit  r  '^jiorimcri  of  Greek  mii-sic  was  found 
in  the  HKinusrriptii  ui  the  monastery  of  St.  Sal- 
vador, near  Messina  in  Sicily,  and  is  mentioned 
by  father  Kirchex,  in  his  MusurEia.  p.  &4£.  fol. 
Rome,  16&a  It  waa  examined  ^  M.  Burette 
and  found  to  consist  of  a  fraipneut  of  an  Ode  of 
I'iudar,  set  to  music,  C4intaiiiing  eight  vei^es  of 
that  0(U'.  I  hi-  musical  notes  set  over  them  are  in 
the  Lydian  mode.  The  four  first  have  a  melody 
set  for  one  or  many  voloea,  the  latter  four  have 
a  different  melody,  at  the  beginning  of  which 
were  the  following  Gn  i  k  words,  «/f«<a», 
chorus  -lUng  tti  the  i  iCh;ii;u  iuid  omt  ihc  words 

of  each  verse  are  written  the  characters  peculiar 
to  instrumental  nwe;  whieh  ahom  that  ibm 

second  melody  was  not  only  vocal,  but  acconi^ 
panied  i>y  one  or  more  citharas,  that  played  In 
unisons  or  oetuves  to  the  voire.  1  he  ioi  IimIv  i  f 
these  verses  is  extremely  simple,  and  couipow^ 
of  only  six  different  sounds,  which  is  a  cogent 

ftroof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  moai^  ainoe  the 
yre  of  seven  strings  had  more  notea  thao  wen 
sufficient  for  its  execution.  Burney  remarks, 
that  by  reducing  this  melody  to  regular  time, 
whether  triple  OT  eommon,  and  setting  a  bass, 
which  it  is  very  capable  of  noaivio|^  it  will 
haTo  the  appearance  and  cfleet  of  a  leMgiewa 
hyattofthej 


OF  music; 


FAST  OF  TBB  FUST  FVTBIAM  0D& 

Hail,  KoWcn  l  .rr  '  v.hi.-c  h-Av'n  Invcntixl  Uring, 
To  Phtrbu*  asiU  ttic  Waik  hair'd  tunc  Uloiigs  ; 
Who  In  »wi-ct  chorus  round  thrir  tuneful  king, 
Mix  with  thy  iouuding  chord*  their  «*crcd  wwtgt. 
The  dance,  gay  queen  of  ptcuurc,  thee  atteadB) 
'Hiv  )ncu!id  strain*  her  liu'niag  feet  inipirc : 
Ana  <-.i  M  mdodiou*  tongue  ita  Toice  nrnftnatf 
Tin  thou,  jmat  lesder  of  tbm  heiv'nljr  quir^ 
With  wiuilon  ut  pnMHut  ^ 

(tk«i«ltblMnMBj«TiM.  _ 


a««U«  the  f liU  oooeMt  t 


These  an  dl  the  apeci 
that  haTe  come  down  to  as. 

It  baa  beeti  modi  and  ably  diapatai* 

the  ancients  km  sv  caunterpnint,  or  the  art  of 
f}fi£t|i«g  in  different  parts  or  mtxicH,  as  baiw, 
li^lg^  tanoTt  and  oountcr,  at  the  Miue  tinn-  or 
«amther.    Onr  author  ia  rmj  nwfat  aod  caa- 
did  on  this  point,  and  doaa  not  pTCtaM  to  aattle 
the  question,  either  as  to  the  use  of  ronnter- 
Miilit,  or  whether  the  ancient  music  wa«  pre- 
nnUe  to  that  of  the  modems.    It  in  evident, 
howerer,  from  the  wbola  of  hia  tooe  and  man- 
ner, that  he  indiofli  to  thfalk  that  <1m  aneicBU 
knew  coiiiiti-rpoint,  hihI  that  ihey  carrie<l  musir 
to  as  ^reat  perfertion,  as  they  did  the  arts  ul 
Vehitecture,  sculpture,  and  poetry.    His  arffu- 
meot  in  favour  of  ancient  music,  given  in  the 
mode  of  query,  is  entirely  analogical,  and  has 
beenofti'u  ailvinunl,  ami  .is  rt  |i<  atedly  answ^'rol. 
He  spealis  of  concerts  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
wndc  at  Athens  and  asks,  if  these  Attk  ears, 
so  refined,  and  exquisitely  aanrtttTll^  IWffacting 
the  soutid  of  words  in  comroOB  dlimNirae,  were 
les-<  so  re«iM«ctin«  these  concert*.  Undoubtedly 
they  were  not.  "  But  the  question  is,  what  were 
AOenlaa  caocorto?  Wera  tbey  the  mmc  an 
our  modem  connerts,  wha«,  ankM  »  eolo  be 
sun^r,  counterpoint  Is  inrariably  used,  both  In 
the  VIM  al  and  instmmental  parts.    This  is  the 
point  to  be  proved,  and  till  it  be  proved  that  the 
ancient  Greek  concorto  were  exactly  of  the 
same  kind  as  modem  concerts,  nothing  is  wwcd. 
The  illu'slon  licj^  wholly  in  the  use  oT  the  term 
cOTUt  rt,  its  cniivrviiii;  the  siiiK'  i<iiM.  when  ap- 

Jiied  to  tlie  Oreelc,  as  it  does  to  modem  music, 
n  their  voeal  and  Inatntmental  ooncerta,  sym- 
phony and  harmony  were  all  that  wwe  atAcnd 
ed  to,  or  the  union  of  many  itarmonkms  sonndo 
in  cnnci  rt,  whether  of  the  lyre  or  the  voire,  (ir 
both  together.  The  word  fiarmont/  with  the 
GfMk%  meant  the  well  ordered  arrangement 
and  saeoesalon  of  single  sounds,  and  not  the 
i2nion  or  simultaneous  use  of  them,  Sooording 
to  the  laws  of  couiiteryKiint,  which  coristilules 
modem  harmony.  The  Oreelis,  therefore,  in 
thdr  eoooeits,  or  choniaes,  aanf  and  played 
atdiar  in  vaisoii  or  homophmuh  or  in  octavets 
whleh  was  called  antiphony.  '&«nt  weight  has 
been  laid  on  thij*  latter  temi,  by  the  adorers 
of  the  ancients,  to  prove  tluU  t)iey  were  ao 
fnalnted  with  ooaoterpolnt;  hacanae^  In  Its 
IQmunatical  sense,  antiphony  means  sonnd  op> 
nd,  and  therefore,  that  baas  was 


after  asklni;  why  antiphony  1^  more  acn*>^W 
than  homopb(«ny,  awigmi  the  following  reaaoa : 
that  in  antiphony  the  voices  fof  boy*  and  omb) 
are  distinctly  h«w«L  wharma  in  onkNtt  thif  an 
often  so  caofivandad  tihtat  one  absoriN  the  odHr. 
Boys  and   women   naturally  sine  ^in  oftaTf 
higher  than  a  man,  at  the  same  time  that  tbey 
think  thtgf  am  sia^nf  In  imison.   In  tbh  wqr 
antiphony  may  Tsry  waUcenaist  with  Rympboay, 
because  boys  and  women  in  singing  with  nca, 
sing  the  same  melody  iu  two  diffen  nt  mMt^ 
If  Tt  be  considered  that  the  Greeka  made  thrir 
music  wh<illy  subnervient  to  their  prosoify,  «n<l 
that  this  proaody  was  fixed  by  immatabis  lawi, 
and  that  the  mnsidans  were  eowprihd  to  pre- 
aenre  rigorously  in  their  music  the  quantity «f 
ayUables,  we  need  not  wonder  tliat  Attic  «an 
were  quite  alive  to  any  miatakea  the  aiopf 
might  commit  fan  the  length  and  slMinMB  «f 
the  syllables,  or  of  the  notes,  governed  mlbna 
were  i(y  the  proMMiy  of  the  syllables.    It  w«» 
merely  retiiied  senaivity  as  lo  the  rhythm  or 
measure  of  the  melody,  and  has  iiothiuf:  u>  do 
with  counterpoint.   Amongst  ail  the  tmtiM 
that  have  descended  to  us  respecting  miufc, 
not  a  siiii;Ie  ru!.  wlxh  resj>ect  to  parts  iu  f«n2- 
p^miiion  is  to  be  found.    TIm  authora  of  theie 
works  after  proaahingattta  bsri— iwgto  ipiak 
of  evei^  thing  concerning  mnue,  amnte  Aa 
heads  of  their  work,  which  they  aO  wrlde  lata 
seven  a  rticJes:  BOUnd^,  intervals,  systems  f"''"'^ 
tunes  or  keys,  mutations,  and  melody,  wbiiii. 
with  thythm  or  time^  eanstituted  the  whole  art 
and  extent  of  their  practical  music.  Is  there  the 
least  probability  that  If  such  an  essential  partrf 
niu.sic  as  counterpoint  had  been  known,  that 
they  would  i»ave  omitted  it  in  their  tiidaiU*' 
writ iiiga  concerning  music  ?   Dr.  Bumey,  after 
stating  at  great  length,  and  with  great  candwii 
all  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  qii«ilim» 
and  rant;iiit  the  rival  combatants  on  both 
down  to  llouiuteau,  declares  absolutely  hh  («s- 
viction  that  the  ancients  were  ignorant  «f  coun- 
terpoint. "  I  will  venture,"  says  he,  **  toa^lb»» 
the  ancients  never  did  use  simuHaneemt  haiwaoy, 
that  is,  music  in  dltT.  ri  iit  parts  "    It  lis*  bf^^ 
'-  I  urged  frequently-,  and  with  great  appearance  ot 
-  I  reason,  that  it  i»  impossible  to  suppose  that  » 
I-  I  people  so  highly  refined  as  the  Greelf^  wb» 
brought  the  elegant  arts  and  abstract  BciiBMt 
to  such  iK-rfection  that  iu   the  oiif  i  las^  thfT 
have  not  been  eoualled  and  in  the  other  seldttin 
aurpaasodt  ahoola  yet  have  been  delighted  with 
a  rude,  coarse,  and  ordinary  music,  and  Dew* 
have  Iinown  counterpoint.    To  this  It  maybe 
replied,  that  It  t  any  one  iinproveiin nr  in  an  art, 
or  single  wheel  in  a  watch,  be  stopp'-*!,  al' 
rest  will  ba  chedked.    It  was  a  law  with  the 
ancients  to  regulate  their  melody  by  tbsl^g* 

In  other  w«*i 


to  sound, 

used  in  opposition  to  tenor.  But  this  pn>ve-< 
too  much,  and  therefore,  prov«>s  nothing;  for 
It  may  lie  applied  to  the  opposition  of  flula 
fmale  voioei,  though  singing  in  consonance ; 
and  In  the  Romish  church,  antiphony  means 
response,  as  win n  the  ( onuTcgation  answers  the 
priest,  or  in  chanting,  when  each  side  of  the 
choir  sing  verse  for  verse  alternately.  Aristotle 
deftnea  antinhoaj  to  be  consonance  in  the  octova, 
«Bd  aida,  ttaft  ft  mults  from  the  mixinn  of 

ThaaanMphilaa^hVi 


agd  niJinlM*r  of  syllables,  or, 
their  nuisir  liy  t liri r  )MM  t ry.    'Wlj.iti  ver.  ther*^ 
fore,   injured  ' the  latter,"  by  distrsctint  the 
attention  from  it  and  rendering  it  dilfi*  ult 
be  understood,  was  avoided,  and,  therefore, 
multiplicity  of  concords  in  simple  counterp«»t» 
and  the  c  ontrary  motion  of  parts  in  Mnindi « 
dilfereut  lengths  in  more  florid  ooinp«i*«ti'»"*» 
could  not  fhU  of  being  held  in  utter  abborm[<*- 
It  is  also  generally  allowed,  that  the eocksiaaU<» 
musical  modes  and  Canto  Fermo  of  A«  Besnw 
church,  are  reniHius  ..f  theimcient  Greek  mu*'"'; 
and  as  the»i!  have  ever  been  vrritCen  iu  luftiiu- 
scj-ipt  missals  without  parts,  and  been  alwajt 
chanted  in  mnuon  and  ocfarea,  it  is  a 
presumptive  proof,  aniong  othcra, 
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of  music  Is  so  slow  and  simple^  as  to  be  more 
capable  of  receiviog)  and  even  to  iitand  more  in 


[•f  dUhmt  piirta  being  sunf  in  harmunjr» 
than  mny  other.  But  alloi^ng  tut  til«  GlMU 
Trere  ignorant  of  counterpouit>  it  dOMllOt  ftHow 
that  their  simpK-  melodies  had  not  the  power  of 

J lowing.    Nuy,  some  musical  amateurs  go  su- 
it as  to  declare  that  melody  is  the  soul  of 
mufict  and  thai  what  in  modem  times  is  called 
harmony  or  ooonterpoint  is  eo  fin*  from  Mn^ 
necessary  to  aid  melodvi  that  it  destroys  it. 
Amongst  these  is  the  paradox iml  Ilousseau, 
wkohavincdeclaredf  iahts  Mu^iail  Dictionary, 
<m  the  article  Counterpoint,  that  the  azidenta 
had  not  the  aniBUert  Idea  of  It,  otMerrca  flvther, 
in  the  article  Harmony  :   "  When  we  reflect, 
that  of  all  the  peaple  on  the  globe,  none  are 
without  music  and  melody,  yet  the  £uropean8 
Ml/  IwTe  hamMHqr  aod  chords  and  find  tlieir 
MBtare  agreeaUe:  wben  ire  ndSect  Ikfw  many 
ages  the  world  has  endured  without  any  of  the 
national  who  have  cultivated  the  polite  artA 
knowing  thisAonnony;  that  no  animal,  no  bird, 
being  in  nature,  pvodnoeB  any  ottier  sound 
m  vatseii,  or  other  miMle  than  mare  mdody ; 
thnt  neither  the  oriental  lan^^uagn,  so  sonorous 
ai»d  musical,  nor  the  ears  iif  the  Greeks,  en- 
dowed with  HO  m\uh  delicai-y  and  senMbility, 
and  cultivated  witii  so  much  art,  ever  led  that 
enthusiastic  and  Tolnptaotta  people  to  the  di»- 
oovery  of  our  harmony:  that  their  music,  without 
it,  had  surh  prodigious  effects,  and  ours  such 
feeble  om-^  with  it;  in  short,"  roatinucH  he, 
**  when  we  think  of  its  being  reserved  for  a 
iMHrdiem  pMiple,  whose  coarse  and  obtoae  organs  ^ 
are  more  touched  with  the  force  and  noixe  of 
voices,  than  with  the  sweetness  of  accentn,  and 
melixly   III'  iriHc\i(Mis,   to  maki-   (his  great  dis- 
covery, and  to  build  all  the  principl*'^  and  rules 
of  the  art  upon  it;  when  we  retle<  t  upon  all 
this,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  suspecting  that  all 
our  harmony,  of  which  we  are  so  vain,  is  only 
a  Gothic  and  barbarous  invention,  which  we 
should  never  }iave  thoufifht  of,  if  we  liad  been 
aorB  aeosibh-  tu  the  wui  beautiei  of  the  art,  and 
to  mosio  that  is  truly  natural  and  affecting." 
According  to  this  gentleman  and  others,  there- 
fore, the  Greeks  not  only  liad  not  counterpoint, 
bat  even  would  not  Iwve  considered  it  an  im- 
pnvvtaaiit.  Barney  himaelf,  though  a  favourer 
of  «««nterpeint,  coofeeaes,  that  stripping  their 
marie  of  coantorpoint  does  not  take  from  it  the 
power  of  5)I'"aHi!itr,  or  of  ](rod ik  inii:  L'r  i  it  effecLs, 
and  that  the  ciiMes  ot  gre»t  singerH,  iiia<ie  wholly 
without  accompaniment,  are  more  attende<i  to 
than  ail  the  oontrivanee  of  complicated  parts  in 
tta  eearw  of  Ae  ain  whieh  they  terminate. 
An  elet^ant  and  graceful  melody,  exmiisitelv 
•nng  by  a  fine  voice  (such  as  that  of  Madam 
Oatalanl),  is  sure  to  eo^age  attention  and  create 
delight  withoat  the  aoeompaniment  of  ooonter 
point,  and  the  lem  the  latter  Is  heard  the  better. 

So  intimately  was  Greek  musir  connected 
with  poetry,  that  although  Greece  had  many 
mnsicuuia  who  were  not  poets,  she  had  not  one 
)ost  who  was  not  a  mosieian,  and  did  not  com- 
pow  Ae  mnsle  at  hJs  own  pieces.  JUMet  mi 
mmt  quondam  irrlrm  fnH-tir,  says  Cicero.  This 
is  a  proof  <»f  the  nimplicity  of  their  music,  for  if 
the  compHi^ted  system  of  modem  moalc  be 
cooaidered,  it  is  impossiUa  both  to  bo  a  graat 
poetand  great  wnrirlap  snch  a  onion  has  never 
takw  place  in  modern  times.  Diirini;  the  time 
of  tbeir  education,  the  Greeks  had  no  other 
language  but  their  own  to  study,  hence  they  had 
leislua  for  athcr  portnits.  In 


times  the  case  Is  quite  the  reverse,  for  the  study 
of  modom  music  requires  too  much  time  for  a 
man  af  letters  to  quali^  himself  for  a  musical 
oompoeer.  The  Abbe  Gravina  says,  tlutt  the 
Grecian  sage  was  at  once  a  philosopher,  a  poet, 
and  a  inusuian,  and  lament-^  tli;it  this  is  no 
longer  the  case.  In  separating  thette  characters, 
says  he,  thev  have  been  all  wwkened,  the  sphere 
of  philoeophy  has  been  oontzaotad,  ideas  have 
ftOed  In  poetry,  and  Ibree  and  energy  in  song. 
Truth  is  now  extingtiiahed  from  amonj;  men  ; 
the  philosopher  no  longer  Hi>eaics  through  the 
medium  of  poetry,  nor  is  poetry  anymore  heard 
through  thoTehide  of  melody.  This  is  rant 
not  reason,  as  the  rererse  Is  tho  troth.  It  b 
with  the  arts  as  iivith  the  subdivision  of  labour ; 
by  being  separated,  each  receives  a  degree  of 
culttvatkm  which  fortides  and  renders  it  mora 
pomrfkl,  if  not  nuwe  illustrioias.    The  music 


of  aadent  phUosopherm  says  Bonu]r»  ^ij^^ 

to  be  pretty  equal  in  excellence. 


and  the  phil(»sophy  of  ni<Mleru  mi 


Woodertul  effects  have  been  attributed  to 
ancient  music,  in  humanialDg  Mfaga%  exciting 
or  repreeelng  the  pessloas,  and  fat  rnritif  dis- 
eases.    The  admirers  of  ancient  mii«iir  have 
expatiated  much  on  this  theme,  and  iimoni;!<t 
these  our  author.    According  to  them,  nothing 
like  Greek  music  haa  ever  lieen  lieard  or  sung 
in  any  age  or  eountoy,  Mid  the  storks  gravely 
told  of  its  wonderful,  nay,  snpcmatural  effects, 
by  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  would 
fill  a  volume.    Isa;ic  Voesius,  in  his  Treatise  de 
Poematum  Cantu  et  Viribus  Rhytlimlf  avows 
his  entire  belief  of  all  these,  and  wfll  not  allow 
his  readers  to  doubt  of  a  single  circumstance,  be  It 
ever  so  marvellous,  respecting  the  perfection  and 
power  of  ancit  rit  music.    To  humanize  savages, 
buUd  cities,  surround  them  with  walls,  assemble 
or  dismiaa  the  people,  edebrate  the  pnJsee  of 
gods  and  men,  govern  fleets  and  armies,  perform 
the  functions  of  peace  and  war,  and  temper 
human  p;c^sions,  were,  with  him,  the  orijiinal 
offices  of  music ;  in  short,  says  he,  ancient  Greece 
was  wholly  ruled  by  the  lyre.  No  man  of  sense 
and  reflection,  however,  unless  Iwsotted  with  ad- 
miration of  every  thing  ancient,  can  possibly 
believe  the  wonderful  stories  rel.-.tcil  of  ancient 
music.    Most  of  these  stories  were  originally  the 
fruits  of  pn-ticsl  invention,  and  mythological 
allegory,    llie  nearer  a  people  are  to  a  state  of 
nature,  their  music  is  proportionally  more  rude 
and  simple,  and  their  feeliiiiis  more  ea.sily  roused 
or  soothed.  The  most  of  these  wonders  are  said 
to  have  happened  in  the  infant  state  of  Greece 
and  Greek  music,  and  equally  wonderful  feata 
have  been  reeorded  of  the  music  of  the  northern 
Scalds,  the  Highland  Shannachies,  and  the  Welch 
harpers,  in  agitating  or  soothing  the  passions. 
Tho  martial  sound  of  the  bagp^  If  not  now, 
was  at  least,  till  T«ry  lately,  as  powerful  in 
rousing  the  warlike  energies  of  a  Scotch  High- 
lander to  deeds  of  heroism,  a'^  the  flute  of 
Tyrtieus,  or  the  lyre  of  Terpander.    Yet  the 
sotmd  of  that  instrument  is  pleasing  to  none 
bat  a  Highlander.  The  storios  of  the  medidnal 
virtues  m  music,  as  that  of  corlnr  fevers  by 
song,  and  of  Ascleplades  curing  aeafni-ss-  by 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  are  highly  ridiculous. 
Wonderful,  indeed,  as  Bumey  remarks,  thattho 
suTWff  ooisn  which  would  ocicasion  dt  i  fimsii  I u  suiih^. 
should  be  a  speclfie  for  It  In  otfterK.  But  eredu- 
lity  ratist  be  viTy  j^eat  in  those  who  c  an  belifve 
tliat  the  pestilence  could  lie  driven  away  by 
music.   Inat  music  has  l)een oocasionally  useful 
in  aUsTiatiof  mental  and  nemo*  dbordars^  i* 
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fart  not  to  he  denied,  as  In  the  cmm  of  David,  |  ita  name  was  not  bertowad     tiiaw  whalhiih 

lu   AthaiuBaatdkaiyiaaffMitiM  t*tka«» 


 f   '    -.-^      «  ■  111  u    wa  u'UTSuy 

who  soothed  the  malady  of  Saul  by  tke  music  of 
hia  harp ;  and  ezamplea  of  ita  pMrw  la  waak 
amtn,  in  yyiitn  timea,  hatte  beeo  arodaoed. 


 ,  _  _ — times,  

That  tavdiwm  a  ap«M9MA  ftr  tlia  ov«  of  Ck« 

viper,  is  nM<Ttf(l  by  TTieopfLnustus  aad  Damo- 
cntua,  on  whowc  authority  Aiilus  (leOioa  reata 
his  belief  of  the  fact.  The  Aim-rican  aavaeea 
(hflouelTea  pretaod  to  eqrt mnUvt aMladmW 
^^•iMaiM  Jarfmof  thiilprBieanle.  Th« 
■tonr  of  tho  cure  of  the  bit<?  of  t)\n  Tarantula, 
periormed  by  music,  produced  by  our  author  aa 
a  pregnant  proof  of  the  power  of  music  orar 
diseases,  Ih  as  wonderful  aa  of  tboMnof 
Uie  viper's  bite.  M.  Burette,  wWk  oar  Dr. 
Mead,  Baglivi,  and  all  the  learned  of  their  time 
ttroughout  Europe,  had  no  sort  of  doubt  respi'ct- 
iaf  tile  fact  ^-4  rt>lttted  by  HuUiu.  It  ia  no  wonder, 
thvefore,  that  he  should  believe  and  tpola  the 
•torjaa  authentic  But  phllooephm  mSmi^am 
tow  dam  temi  it  It  k«  M  «a 
BMd  and  nDaef.  * 

The  8torie8  of  simjinq  swant  and  inttOigent 
ffrasshoppera,  may  be  )iikt''ely  diamiaaad  aa  ^Hifh 
fables.  Yet  Strabo,Dlodoruaai0«lH^  Pliny,  and 
.  Pausanlas,  jrravely  relate  the  alorT  of  a  grass- 
hopper supplying  the  jilace  of  a  broken  string  in 
the  musical  oontist  ht  tut'<'n  Euuomes  and  Aris- 
ton  at  the  rythiiui  games.  The  atory  of  Arion, 
carried  on  the  back  of  a  do^pkfal  ftvm  Tarentum 
to  TMarua  in  the  PelopoBBenu,  U  beyond  all 

Bwer  «f  Mi*r,  yet  it  ia  grayely  reUted  by 
erodotU!^  in  his  history,  on  the  report*  of  the 
Cortnthians  ami  I^ibiatu,  Dolpluna  seem  at 
ail  titnea,  according'  to  tllB  anflliinti,  to  liave  had 
a  great  attachment  t»  aann.  but  eapedally  to 
Mite  and  twawrf—f,  thooghtliey  appear  to  have 
MMtit  in  modern  time<<. 

Dr.  Bumey,  after  quoting  and  considering  all 
the  jiroiifs  of  the  i^iijxrmUural  effects  of  anaent 

uc  on  men  and  animal^  dodajrea,  that  he  baa 
^■•■i  aUa  ta  diaeavar  any  raperiority  in 

'      Mkb«wpt       simplicity  and  strict 
to  metrical  fe«t,  when  applied  t« 
poetry.    It  wns  when  music  becaaaa  distinct 
art  irom  poetry,  and  when  the  rhwiMML  which 
tiU  then  had  governed  the  melody  af  tha  lyriat 
MAtibta^bapame aubordinate  to  both,  that  it 
MtOMd  fta  highest  perfection.     Yet  PUuo, 
Aristotle,    Aristoxemw,   and    I'lutarrh,  wen 
always  extolling  tlie  ancient  muaic.  and  dora. 
chigy  that  af&air  awn  Umea,  ySSawnJSlSd 
yyy'^^_^y>  yyarated.     These  philosophers 
nay  aa  daaaed  in  this  r^peot  anion^;st  those 
with  wh(.ni  fv.  ry  f hini;  th;it  is  old  is  excellent, 
and  who  are  always  talking  of  the  wiadom  of 
anUqulty.    I'lato  is  said  by  many  writan,  both 
AQcieotaad  modern,  to  have  been  derph-  skilled 
in  mnn^  wit  ft  doea  not  appear  that  his 
knowledge  of  it  extmded  farther  than  to  mere 
theory,  or  very  little  more.    flutaKh,  lodaad. 
in  lUa  Dialo^'ue,  provis  hia  |ffatenid  ni£id 
•danc^  bythaw?  By  a  loof  naaaage  from  Ua 
immm,  m  wUA  he  appUea,  Uke  Pj-thagona, 
■nucal  ratios  to  the  soul.     PJutarrh  was  a 
jwrlest  of  Apollo,  and  it  was  natural  for  liLn  to 
wish  that  music  should  be  ronfined  aolcly  to  the 
worship  of  the  goda.    All  arts  and  acieuces 
nave  their  eamueueeuient,  progress,  and  per- 
lection,  and  why  mtisic  should  fidl-.w  a  routrary 
process,  Im-  lM-.t  at  first,  and  then  graduallr 
deteriorate,  is  inexplicable.   Thegolden  ' 
cxiated  but  in  the  im^iaatkna «if  the 


piainta  of  the  phOoaophcra  above  meadeaH 
that  others  were  of  opinion,  thnt  mu^ic  derirvd 
ita  principal  improvementa  in  Greece  <Tvm  Ibl 
theatre.  This  ia  a  far  maia  anbahia  aitfiB 
than  the  other,  for  if  wa  av  mim  «f  ftnnr 

timea  by  the  preaeolk  ^tkSHMBi  the  phM 
to  davdope  all  the  powers  of  music,  and  la 
expand  the  talents  »t'  its  professor*.  For,  m 
Blimey  well  reiniirks,  it  is  at  themiaicaltbntNb 
the  modem  temple  of  ^ptMiK  tkat  avftaliai 
of  variona  kinda,  docnlSoa^lhrBMlBiM^b  wtm 
fcy—tly  iwuid  than  any  where  else. 

Onr  anther^  account  of  the  opposite  Rjitaas 
of  Pjrthagoras  and  Ariatoxenna,  ia  dear  aid 
concise,  and  the  remark  of  8atcaifla%aailsd  If 
him  fipom  Phttarrh,  on  Am  <blrta  tfifitf  Hiia^ 
ia  Jnat  and  rationaL   Tlie  apeenlatlaos  of  I*r- 
thagoraa  gave  birth  to  varioua  kinds 
far  more  strange  and  inconceivable  tlMB  tkediro- 
malic  and  enharmonic    Soch  aa  divtaa  I 
mundane  muaie,  muaio  of  the  spbera, 
tary  inwiQ,  and  many  other  MibdiTi»!nnH, 
wUeh  Zarlino  and  the  visionary  kin  brr : 
others,  have  enhurged  with  wonderful  two- 
piacenoe.    It  b  to  the  credit  and  adTaatin  of 
both  muaic  and  phlkaophv,  that  they  hawkac 
deaeended  from  tiMao  aabUme  heights,  and  takca 
up  their  prooer  atationa  en  oar  own  globe:  that 
music  is  no  longer  adiiiitf.-d  of,  that  cannot  be 
heard,  nor  philoaophy  that  cannot  be  andenleedi 
Aristidea  ^nitttOlaMM,  a  pythmian  wrilv 
on  moaie,  aaanrea  na,  that  muaie  romprfheadi 
arithmetic,  geometry,  phvaics,  and  meuphjni«i, 
and  teaches  every  thing  from  tolfaitit/  the  kJ*. 
to  the  nature  and  constraetioo  of  the  soul  of 
man,  and  the  soul  of  the  univeraa.  lo 
to  ahow  how  tha  aaul  ia  ao  easily  afleetd 
instrumantd  flaaaie,  he  acquaints  as  ia 
Pythagorian  way,  that  the  soul,  frisking 
and  playing  all  kinds  of  tricks  in  the 


tha 


1  See  Buro^,  »oL  i  Maj,  Nela 


{Mcfa  up  nerves  and  arteries ;  there,  membraan; 
lere,  spirit  or  breath,  and  all  in  a  moat  exti»> 
ordinary  mannw,  wfarially  the  aitviia  aal 
lum,  what  Aa«U  Ikaae  be  made  ef,b« 
the  lines  and  circles  of  the  spheres,  in  whldi 
the  aoul  geU  entangled  in  her  passage^  liks  a  ly 
In  a  Bpi(h:r'a  web.  Thus,  oontinaeaa^ the bady 
becomes  """Mar  in  ita  *fntiira  taMifc— li  A 
the  wind  and  ahriagad  kM.  IW  mnm  mt 
••"♦•riw  strings,  and  at  the  same  time  thry 
are  pipea  filled  with  wind.  What  wonder  then, 
oajs  Aristidea  Quintiliauus,  ii"  the  aool,  betny 
t^us  intimately  oonnaetad  with  a  bet^  dadlw 

lympathiaa  with  StSce  motilU!? '  "tJ"' U  a  mbbI 

sample  of  the  rereriea  of  Pythagorian  philo- 
aophy respecting  music 

r„_.   


To  give  any  thing  like  aa  alaldaaMBt  of  (hi 
system  of  Evdid  aad  PtdMnr  aa  aari^  wmM 

be  of  na  nae  ta  the  generality  of  readers,  Mid 


-  generality  of  rmders, 

could  only  be  understood  by  thooe  wbo  

at  once  cLissical  scholars  and  well  aoqnainted 
with  tlte  science  of  muaic,  aa  it  wMundoBlaed  by 
theaad«4a,andaait  is  treated  by  tbemedaraa 
It  hi  fO^  aapwiluous  here  also  to  ipsak  «f 
wmiaa  music,  aa  it  wiw  ultnost  whtdly  dsrifel 
from  the  Greeks.  The  lioniaiis  wwe  newT  a 
muairal  or  poetical  peoole  lilM  the 
though  in  m$Mim  mm  ttai 
undar  thai — ' — ' — ~ ~"  -- 
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mnsic  wu  much  ciiUlrated  at  Tlnmr,  yet  the 
teAeh«n  and  practitioaera  of  the  urt  were  all 
Asiatics,  or  European  Greeks.  \'itruviLus  in 
hto  tnatlM  mi  architcetorey  haa  a  chapter  on 
wamSe,  in  which  he  has  givm  the  harmoiiieal 
ayatem  of  AristoTPnus  ;  but  he  intrtxliicea  it 
with  a  complaint  of  the  uiuivuidablu  obscurity 
of  Tnillil1»l  literature,  tVum  the  dctirinu-y  of 

tema  in  As  Latin  language  to  explaiu  bia 
Idea*.   The  admoe  of  mule,  la  ittdr  abecore, 

wiys  hp,  5s  pnrtirnlnrly  so,  to  such  ta  uuder- 
sUuid  not  the  Grefk  lan^nuur^  '  VitruriuH, 
therefore,  who  .neems  to  have  b«vu  the  tirat  that 
kad  treated  of  music  in  the  Koman  iaogua^e, 
aaoAaMa  the  nec«Mlt/  ha  waa  mdcr  af  usin^ 
Qtmk  afpaUathre^aat  Marte  tha  aate^but 


for  odMT  farts  of  the  art.  This  clearly  showa 
the  low  state  of  music  at  Kome  in  the  Augustan 
age,  and  borrowing  impiiea  inferiority.  Aa  wa 
can  tbexaiore  add  aatibuf  awtorial  to  what  oar 
aodkor  has  said  en  die  Ronum  music  the  tnhieet 
belt)?  V.T)-  barren,  we  must  dirnnifts  it,  and  dose 
our  acc  ount  of  the  music  of  the  ancients,  withre- 
niurkiiig,  that  not  withstanding  all  the  asaistanee 
which  the  Romans  received  ftom  tlia  GrMka  in 
the  polite  arts,  and  aO  Aa  cneouramncDt  of 

their  institutions,  thpy  innde  no  additions  to 
wliat  tJieir  (^iret'k  instructors  had  alrrady  di»- 
Lovered,  nay,  were  lur  behind  them,  iind  iie%'er 

advanced  so  £ar  in  them  as  their  succcMors,  the 
modem  Itallaaa,  Iwvo  doM^  wlui  are  now,  and 
have  been  for  ages  past,  an  famous  as  the  Greeks 
themselTea  in  si-veral  of  the  artu,  and  especially 

in  music,  iu  which  ovrry  ji.  opleof  l.uropt;  have, 
at  different  times,  consented  to  become  their 
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lueuns  of  the  arts  in  the  pnjojniient  of  all  the 
conTeniencirt  of  life.  The  earth,  culti%-at«d  by 
hi*  care  and  labour,  has  aupplied  him,  in  return, 
wtth  abiiiidtat  lidM*      Mtj  Idnd.  Ctm- 

im  rcc  li;is  lirniii;ht  him  from  thr*  ino«t  remote 
countries,  wimte  ver  their  inhabitaataoouldapare : 
it  baa  earrted  him  down  into  th*  bowda  of  the 
«arth,«Mlli»tlMWM0Maf  theaoK  not  only  to 
eTirirh  and  nilurn  him,  but  to  supply  himiwlf 
witii  an  infinity  of  help*  and  inatrumenta  ue- 
(iwwry  In  hit  daily  occaaiana.  After  having 
hvilt  himaelf  hooaea,  Molytiin  and  painting  have 
done  their  utmost  in  emulation  »»f  eath  other  to 
adorn  his  abode;  and  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  hla  aatiafiKtloB  and  ddight,  music 
has  come  in,  to  ttl  up  hla  moments  of  leisure 
with  pnitfful  ronrertR,  which  rest  and  refresh 
him  nt'ter  his  labours,  and  make  him  forget  all 
his  pains,  and  aU  hb  aflletlona,  if  he  haa  any. 
^Vbat  more  ran  he  deaire?  Happy,  if  he  could 
not  be  distdrWd  in  the  potweaition  of  advantages, 
that  have  cost  liim  so  much.  But  the  rapacious 
appetitea,  Che  avarfee  and  ambition  of  mankind, 
interrupt  thb  general  felicity,  and  render  man  the 
enemy  of  man.  Inju«tl<**  nrmn  hpn«elfwith  force; 
to  enrich  iierselt  with  the  spoils  of  her  brethren. 
H«i^  whok  nwdarata  in  hit  dcaina,  and  conflninf 
himself  within  the  bmtnda  of  what  be  posseKi^-s, 
should  not  oppose  a|(|f^ession  with  force,  would 
so<Hi  become  the  prey  of  otliers.  He  would 
have  anas  to  fiear,  that  Jealona  nelgfaboara,  and 
hoetile  states,  would  come  to  disturb  his  tran- 
quillity, to  ravajje  his  iuiids,  burn  his  houws, 
carry  away  his  riches,  and  lead  himself  into 
oapCiTiCy.  H«  baa  therafon  oeeaalon  ftr  anna 
and  troops,  to  defend  him  against  violence,  and 
secure  his  safety.  At  first  we  behold  him  em- 
ployed in  wluktever  the  sdencea  liave  of  most 
cnltad  and  anUfane:  hnt,  at  Ilia  ftral  nolae  of 
arms,  those  sciences,  born  and  nurtured  in  re- 
pose, and  enemiea  of  tumult,  are  seized  with 
taraar,  and  vadneed  to  silence,  unleas  the  ait  of 
war  takaa  th«m  under  her  protection,  and  placet 


Iht  poUle  tranquQUty.i  Thumrt^ 

comet  neceasary  to  man,  as  tiM  frotectras  of 
peace  and  n-posp,  and  Kolnly  emplnydl  to  refsl 
violence  and  defend  juntice  i'  and  il  is  ia  thb 
light,  IhelloffaitallownUeftrniBtatMlar 
it.  I  shall  run  ovor,  as  briefly  as  powibW,  ill 
the  parts  of  military  knowledjte,  which,  pHH 
perly  speaidng,  is  the  science  of  prinoei  wk 
kiaga,  and  raqnim^  Ar  aveeeadingln  i^  daMt 
ininiiiunbh'  titlcnts,  which  are  very  larfy 
be  found  united  in  the  same  person. 

As  I  have  elsewhere  treated  wli^  nlalai  la 
the  military  a&ira  of  tlw  Egyptians,  Carthsgi- 
nians,  Assyrians,  and  Persians,  I  %hall  sptk 
the  more  sparingly  of  them  in  tliia  place.  I 
shall  be  more  extensive  upon  the  Gnahfi 
priadpaOy  the  LacedaHBOolana  and  Atbi-niaoi, 
which,  (if  the  Grecian  states,  IndisputaUf 
distinguished  tbemaelTct  mott  by  their  Tsloor 
andmiUtaryknowlodgaw  IwMktVlodMK 
whether  I  ahanU  epfok  abo  of  the  R«naB«, 
who  w»cm  fort'iiin  to  my  8ul|ject.  K"t  upon 
mature  consideration,  I  tlioiight  it  necessary  m 
join  them  with  adMrnallaM,  that  tha  I 
ono  tIow,  nlghA  know,  at  leaat  in  i 

the  mariiii'r  in  ivhi'  h  the  ancient*  mad* 
Tliis  is  the  sole  end  1  propoM:  to  m)-self  i« 
thia  Uttk  treatia^  withonk  Inltndlaf  any  tUH 
further.  I  have  not  forgot  what  bapjHJiHi  " 
a  philosopher  of  Ephesus,  who  passed  for  ll» 
finesitspcaker  of  his  timet.  In  a  harangue  which 
he  pnMWOMed  hefam  Hannltal,  ha  taak  apin 
him  to  Cnal  at  large  the  duties  of  a  good  generU. 
'Hie  orator  wa«<  applatided  by  the  whole  stdi» 
ence.  I  lannibal  being  pressed  to  give  his  flfialcn 
of  him,  replied,  with  tha  fraadoaa  af  a  mUBm* 
that  lie  had  never  heard  a  more  contemptibls 
diaoouae.  I  ahould  appcaheod  incarring  s  Ilk* 


1  Omnin  hsrc  nfwtrs  pr«l«rs  itui 
ac  pra-iiilto  lieUicie  virtu  to,  Stmul 
picio  tumuItfil,aMeiUloa 
Mwr.  n.  SS. 

t  SusriiMMtlahelaaBat 
iaiaeavliBlar.  aK,I.L*Q0lcn.ak 
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Mnrare,  if,  aAer  having  passed  my  whole  lif«  iu 
the  study  of  polite  learning,  I  should  prft.'nd  to 
give  lessutu*  upon  the  art  military  to  Uuwe  who 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TasM  flnl  dhaptar  eontaliM  what  nlatei  to  the 

undf^takinir  and  d*H-laring  of  war,  the  choice  of 
the  general  and  offictTJi,  the  raising  of  troops, 
their  proTisions,  pay,  arms,  march,  encampment, 
«D<  aU  that  niain  to  latliei. 


ARTICLE  I. 

OttdtrtMiftmddtdanltom  of  1F«r. 

SECT.  L 

tfiadMdkinf  tf  War, 

TuKRE  is  no  principle  more  generally  received, 
than  that  wUeh  lays  down,  that  war  ought 
never  to  be  undertaken  eznpt  tar  jnal  and  law- 
ful  nB8on<< ;  nor  hardly  any  one  more  generally 
-violated.    It  is  agreed,  that  wars,  undertaken 
eoidj  fiwn  vieiva  of  Intefeet  er  ambiUuo,  are 
real  robberiea.*  The  pIratoV  answer  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  so  well  known  in  hirtorj-,  was 
exceedingly  just  and  sensible.    And  had  not 
^hm  Soythhuu  good  naaon  to  aak  that  rmrager 
of  proYincea^  wherefore  be  came  ea  fiur  to  dfe- 
turb  the  tranquillity  of  nations,  ^rho  had  never 
done  him  wrong  ;  and  whether  it  was  a  crime 
in  them  to  In  fgnorant  In  thetr  woods  and  de- 
serts, remote  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  who, 
and  of  what  country  Alexander  was?*  When 
Philip,  chosen  arbiter  between  two  kings  of 
Thrace  ttat  were  hrothers,  expelled  them  both 
from  their  dominions  did  he  deiM^rve  a  better 
name  than  (hat  of  thief  and  robber?*  Hi'4  otlur 
coniiuebts,  though  less  flagrant  crimes,  were  still 
hut  TCbbarieo,  beeaose  fovnded  upon  injustice, 
and  no  means  of  conquering  seemed  infamous 
to  him:  nulla  apud  ettm  turpis  rntio  rinrenrh'.* 
The  justice  and  necessity  of  wars  ought  there- 
Are  to  be  eoMMerad  aa  lymdamoitBl  principles 


3  iDfore  belU  finitimis-^  popuJoti  $ihi  mm  

•oU  ragni  cupiditate  cootcren  «t  subden^  fold  aliud 

C3w.  D.  1.  iv.  c.  0.  8.  ug.de 

4  Quid  nobii  tecum  ett  ?  Nanquam  terrain  *""<n  atti. 
Cimu.   Qui  >U,  unde  veniaa,  tiestae  |g— aie  in  vartis 

•yMi  viventibus  ?   Q.  Curt  \  vii  r  S. 

5  milpput,  more  itiRenii  »ui,  mi  judicium  veluti  ad 
bclluni,  inopinantilim  fritribu*,  iiutructo  exercitu  (uper. 
Teoit;  et  regno  utruiaqMc^  ooD  Judids  aaots^  Md  ^mrf* 
•  A«*alfltLtt.a 

6  Id. 


MILITARY. 

In  nwnawihhal  otatee,  ganeraUy,  the  prince 

only  has  |>ower  to  undertake  a  war :  whleh  ta 
one  of  the  reasons,  that  renders  his  office  so 
much  to  be  feared.    For,  if  he  has  the  mkfofw 

tune  to  enter  into  U  wHhent  a  jost  and  neem. 

sary  cause,  he  is  answerable  for  all  the  crimee 
committed  in  it,  for  all  the  fatal  effects  attend- 
ing it,  for  ail  the  ravages  inseparabh;  from  it, 
and  aU  the  hnman  Heed  Aed  in  k. 
view  without  trembling  such  an  object 
accountability  of  so  dreadful  a  nature? 

have  councils^  which  may  be  of  great 
tttthea^lf  thsftakeearetoffll  them 
op  with  wIsp,  able,  and  experleneed  persons; 
wch  as  are  distinguished  by  their  love  and  zeal 
Ar  the  good  of  their  country,  void  of  ambition 
and  viewa  ef  intmet,  and  afcnvn  an,  Inflttlldy^ 
remote  from  nU  disguise  and  flattery.  When 
Dorius  proposed  to  his  council  the  cnrryJnp  of 
the  war  into  Scythia,  Anabanus  his  brothn- 
endeneeured  at  flrat  In  TaSn  to  dfaraade  htm 
from  so  unjurt  and  unremonable  a  design :  hie 
reasons,  solid  as  they  were,  were  forced  to  give 
way  to  the  enormous  praises  and  excessive  flat, 
teryof  theeourtiew.'  He  sneeeeded  no  better 
in  the  counsel  he  pavr  his  neph.  u-  X,  ri.-^  not 
»*tackthe  Greeks."   A  s  th,  latter  had  strong- 
ly expremed  hb  own  inclination,  an  essential 
fault  la  aoeh  oonJnnetaRa*  he  was  ftr  from 
being  opposed,  and  the  deliberation  was  no  mofv 
than  mere  form.    On  both  occasions,  the  wise 
prince,  who  had  spoke  his  sentimenU  freely, 
wae  grieved  to  eee,  that  neither  of  the  twoklnga 
comprehended,  "  how  great  a  misfortune  it  is  to 
be  accustomed  to  set  no  bounds  to  one's  desires, 
nevar  to  be  eontented  with  what  we  possess^ 
:iti(l  always  to  be  edldteva  fine  enfaiflng  It:"* 
which  is  the  cause  of  almost  ;dl  wars. 

In  the  Grechui  republics,  the  assembly  of  the 
people  decided  floafly  with  regard  to  war,  which 
method  was  subject  to  great  ineanvcnieneiea. 
At  Sparta  indeH,  the  authority  of  tlie  senate, 
and  especially  of  the  Ephori,  as  well  as  at  Athena 
that  of  the  Axeepogne  and  eovncil  of  four  hun- 
dred,  to  whom  the  preparing  of  the  pnblle  af> 
fairs  belonged,  served  as  a  kind  of  balance  to 
the  levity  and  imprudence  of  the  people :  but 
thle  remedy  bad  not  always  Hi  effect  The 
Athenians  are  reproached  with  two  wry  op- 
posite faults,  the  being  either  too  prr<  imitate  or 
too  alow.  Against  the  former  a  law  had  beeu 
nadoi  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  war  Aould 
not  be  resolved  till  after  a  mature  delibentlea 
of  thnv  dityji.  And  in  the  wars  against  Philip 
we  have  seen,  how  vavxh  Demoethenes  com- 
pUned  ef  the  indolenee  af  Che  Athaiians,  of 


7  Herod.  L  Iv.  c.  85.  8  IWd.  L  vli  c  la 

iKOsfsSeiacffmw, 
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which  theii  ui«my  w«U  kaew  h»w  to 
TUidMnMi^li 

fnim  thli  rause ;  iinlesw  the  danger  be  rvident, 
private  perwMUi  are  too  much  dividad  about  their 
dificrent  now*  aod  iatWMii,  to  mit»  ipecdily 
IttAoMMMMkitta.  UniVtemMphad 
taken  P>Iat8>a,  the  ^lIlMilin  orator,  terrifitd 
with  the  urgent  daugir  tiM  republic,  cauiieU 
the  law  I  hare  wmikKBaA  t»  1w  repealed,  and 
Chi  WW  to  be  reaolT«d  «n  tlMrt  iMtant. 

The  public  affairs  were  examined  and  de- 
tarmiiMd  with  much  more  maturity  and  wisdom 
mmm^  tte  BmMM,  though  the  peopl*  wllk 
them  alao  M  the  docisioD.  But  tho  MUSo'a 
authority  wan  great,  nnd  almost  olwayn  prerail- 
•d  in  importaiU  cases.  That  wise  body  were 
vary  attantlTe^  Mpectally  in  dw  esrUvt  tlma  0/ 
th»  tepublic,  t*  hwm  jwtiot  «n  their  side  in  thdr 
WWi>  Tbis  reputation  for  faith  in  treatira, 
•falty,  justioa^  modoratioii,  and  disinterested- 
um,  WM  «f  a*  Ian  wniat  Ami  tt«  ftvn  «# 
■HM^  in  ifgraodliiqc  tha  Roman  rapvUio;  the 
power  of  which  was  attributed  to  the  protection 
of  the  gods,  who  rewarded  justice^  and  public 
ftltk  la  tint  nuBir.i  It  b  tkmrwui  wUk 
admiration,  that  the  Romans  in  all  timet  €0n- 
■tantly  made  religion  the  basis  of  their  enter- 
prieeii  and  referred  the  motiTe  and  end  of  them 
to  tlw  fada.*  Hw  MMt  pmrvAil  tcmob  tk* 
gMMnla  tMdd  on  ti  animate  the  troops  to  fight 
well,  was  to  reprpsent  to  them,  thnt  thi-  war 
they  made  was  just ;  and  that  as  uuly  necessity 
bad  put  thdr  wnw  into  their  Itande,  they  nlglit 
assuredly  rely  upon  the  protection  of  the  gitds  : 
whereas  those  gods,  the  enemies  and  avtrnger^ 
of  injustice,  never  failed  to  declare  against  sucli 
ni^iial  wan,  in  lielatien  of  the 
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givn  for  reflection  and  repentance;  and  timt 


SECT.  II. 

One  cfiMt  of  iha  principles  of  equity  and 
Joitioe,  which  I  iunrc  now  laid  down,  was  never 

actually  to  commence  hostilities,  hi-fure  the 
public  heralds  h«d  signified  to  the  enemies  the 
pferaaem  fhejrhad  to  allege  againirt  them,  and 
they  had  bem  exhorted  to  redrese  the  wroBge 

declared  to  hav»'  been  rweived.  It  h  :ij^fcable 
to  the  law  of  nature  to  try  mctliods  of  amity 
and  aoeonunodatioo,  Wfore  proceeding  to  open 
rupture.  War  is  the  last  of  remedies,  and  all 
others  should  be  endfavoiire<l  before  thnt  is 
undertaken.    Humanity  requires,  that  room  W 


1  VkVMOpletatl  fidcique  deo«,  per  qiue  populos  Roma. 
BUS  ad  tataai  &itlgii  pcrreoerU.  /ia  L  xliv.  o.  1. 

pUooEriibdlbaBn^  etlM^^  'litoUL 
xlv.  0.80. 


NU!ipirinn<(,  mea.'^ureiM  of  an  nmbiguous  nstuTt 
may  give  birth  to,  and  which  are  often  fooad 
to  be  groundleee  upon  a  nearer  ezamiosttm. 

farlirst  a^jes  amon^t  the  Grefks.  Polynioet, 
before  he  besieged  lliebes,  sent  Tydeus  to  bb 
brother  Eteodes  to  propooe  an  aocommodstioo.' 
And  h  apfmw  from  Homer/  that  the  Gre^ 
deputed  Ulyitfies  and  Menelaiii  tn  th.-  Trojans, 
toBuinmon  them  to  reetore  ild»  u  before  they 
had  oewmitted  any  aetof  hoatility;  aadHe^ 
dotus*  tells  us  the  same  thim;  We  find  a 
multitude  of  the  like  caniflm  thnNi^eat  the 
hiatwry  of  the  Greeks 

It  la  tHNk  thit  wm  afaMit  oartrin  uwm  ef 
gaining  great  advaanges  over  enemies  is  to  m 
on  them  at  tinawares,  and  to  attack  them  sud- 
denly, without  Jaaving  suffered  them  to  dieeswr 
ear  dwIgBi,  «r  five  ttaai  Halt  to  pat  Oaa- 
selves  into  a  state  of  defencib  Bat  these  unfore. 
seen  inctirsions,  without  any  previouji  denuaci- 
ation,  were  property  deemed  ui^uit  enterpriae^ 
aad Tidoaa  la  their  priadpK  ItwaelhHai 
Polybius  remarks,'  that  had  so  much  discredited 
the  /T.tolians,  and  had  rendered  thetn  a?  odious 
an  thieves  and  robbers  i  because  having  no  rule 
hat  their  Interest,  they  knew  no  laws  either  if 
war  <H-  peace,  and  every  ninanii  of  enrichlag  aal 
sggraudiziug  themselves  appeared  lifitimste  to 
them,  witluiut  troubling  thenxselves,  wbetbcr  it 
wva  caatewy  to  the  lav  of  aatloaa  to  aMadt 
nei^ribov*  by  surprise,  who  had  done  them  no 
wrong,  and  who  believed  themselvp?  safe  ia 
virtue,  and  under  the  protection  of  treaties. 

The  Romaaa  were  aot  w  exact  aa  the  GfMla 
in  obeerving  this  ceremony  of  dechiring  wsr, 
which  was  established  by  Anrus  Martius,  the 
lourth  of  their  kings.'  The  public  officer, 
(oalled  FtcUU$t)  having  hSahead  covered  whh 
liaCD,  wwt  to  the  frontkn  of  the  people  sgajii»t 
whom  preparations  of  war  were  mukinK;  an<l 
as  kooii  as  he  arrived  there,  he  declared  aloud 
the  grievmaeee  of  the  Roman  people  and  the 
satisfaction  he  demanded  for  the  wrong!  which 
had  been  done  them  ;  calling  Jupiter  to  witaeas 
in  these  terms,  which  include  an  horrible  im- 
fveeatka  against  himadf,  and  a  stiO  greater 
against  the  people,  of  whom  be  was  no  more 
than  the  Toire.  Great  Go<!.  if  I  cnmr  hither 
to  demand  satisfaction  in  the  name  of  the  iiomsn 
people,  eoatpary  ia  equity  and  jaatioo^ 
siiffiv  me  tn  haMd  aiy 


Prrrirntarr  fidrm,  tiitt»que  tofapm  precaiKte 
Exptorarc  aditus.  Audu  es  ntmsfs  I'ydeut 
SpoQtc  (ubiL  SUUk  7%A  lib.  xL 

4  lUsd.  L  IL  a  Sn&  ft  lih.  U.  C.  lU,  *C 
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He  rppefttedtbe  same  thing,  changtni^  only  some 
of  the  temiSy  to  the  first  person  he  met ;  and 
aftei  wardU  st  die  cntoMMs  of  th*  <ity«  Ib 
the  public  market-place.  If  at  tiie  expiration 
of  thirty  dayfi  satisfaction  were  not  made,  the 
aaaae  officer  returning  to  the  name  people,  pro- 
nmnieed  puUielj  tb«M  wordt:— ^  AttMi,  «k 
JapitCT,  Juno,  and  Qulrlnus;"  and  you  celMtial, 
terrestrial,  and  infpnial  gods,  attend.  I  call 
you  to  witnen,  that  such  a  people^  (naming 
th*rm>)  it  in^iHl*  uid  tcAms  to  vmAv  ih  Mril^ 
fa(*tiua.  Wp  shall  ronsixlt  at  Rome,  in  the 
senate,  upon  thu  meaoa  of  obliging  them  to  do 
iM  that  justice  which  la  oar  due.**  Upon  the 
ntom  of  «h»  FaeUb  to  Bona,  «h«  aflUr  waa 

hrou^ht  into  dclihcnition.  and  if  the  majority  of 
voices  were  for  the  war,  the  same  officer  went 
laek  totha  frvntkr  of  th« tama  peo^  and  in 
Iha  praenea  af  at  least  lima  pwaaaa,  pro. 
noonred  a  certain  fonti  of  declaration  of  w»r ; 
after  which  he  threw  a  spear  upon  the  enemy's 
wUeh  InflM  Oat  ti»  wfT  waa  iwikriil 
rwaalong  retained  by  the  Uotnans. 
When  war  was  to  be  declared  against  Philip 
and  Antiochua,  they  oonaultad  the  Jb'ecialia,  to 
kaair,  wbetlMr  h  ma  to  ta  iManwii  to 
themadTca  In  person,  or  rafiead  to  daelare  it  in 
the  first  pln<»'  siihject  to  those  princes.  In  the 
(lorious  times  of  the  repohlic,  they  would  have 
tfaoi«lil  it  a  dhgnwato  tlMto  tohnvaaalei  by 
•taaltk,  aad  to  have  commHtod  tfaaeh  of  teith, 
or  even  wwd  artifice."  'ITiey  proceeded  openly, 
and  left  those  little  frauds  and  unworthy  stra- 
to  tta  OvthaginiaiHb  and  peo{de  like 


tbem,  with  uteat  it  waa  more  glorioua  to 
deceive,  tfinn  conquer  nn  enemy  with  opt  ii  ftirce. 
The  heraldti  at  arms,  and  h'ectalis,  were  In 

eonaidered  as  iMfad  aal 

This  declaration  wiw  a  part  of  the  law  of 
Biiit'""*j  and  waa  held  necessary  and  indispen- 
mUU.   It  waanot  prasadadtf  .avtrfBfaUle 

writings,  now  called  Manifutoi,  which  contain 
the  pretensions,  well  or  ill  founded,  of  the  one 
or  the  other  party ;  and  the  reasons  by  which 


manifentm  necessary,  In  the  nituation  of  the 
princes  of  Europe  with  regard  to  each  other; 


tuted  in  the  rtxiin  of  that  nufjust  and  solemn 
ceremony,  by  which  the  ancienla  introduc«i  the 
divine  miyesty  in  deelarationa  of  war,  as  witneai 
•Dd  swaqgar  af  tka  ii^aalto  af  <kaa%  who 

nntlcrtook  wars  without  rivLson  and  necessity. 
Motives  of  policy  have  benides  n  udcrcd  these 


8  So  Bomulitf  wu  called. 
9  Veneres  et  aMCis  aaUqol  BIIWBrBI;.  Mfdwit  se  In  ea 
Ultmmt,  NoapWiiMidias  et 
•  ut  natflitntu  qttan  vers  Tirtote 

glori.'irctjtur,  UU.i  m.ij<ircs  gis>»L"*<'.  luduccrc  priuiquam 
gerereiobUM  bcUs,dsouaciaracUai»~il«scRaiaaQaesM^ 


or  defensive.  Prudence  requirea  the  prince, 
who  declares  war  against  bin  enemy,  to  avoid 
drawing  upon  him  the  arms  of  all  the  allies  af 
Hn  pawv  ha  attoAa.  It  to  to  pravwH  tUa 

Inconvenianee  manifestos  are  made  in  these  days, 

which  supply  the  place  of  the  ancient  ceremonies 
I  have  mentioned,  and  which  sometimes  contain 

declaring  it.  I  have  spoke  of  pretensions  well 
or  ill  founded.  For  states  and  princes,  who 
war  upon  each  other,  do  not  £aii  to  justify  their 


and  they  might  cxpresi  themselves,  at  a  pnrtor 
of  the  Latines  did  in  an  assembly,  wiierein  it 
delibaratod  bow  to  answer  tha 
tha  wiiplalw  aTn  ■walti 

thp  nijii^stratt's  of  Latiutn  hefore  them.  "  la 
my  opinion,  gentlemen,"  Hays  be,  **  tn  the  pro* 
sent  conjuncture,  we  ooght  to  be  lasa  uumwaad 
about  what  wakwa  toaaf,  than  what  we  have 
to  do :  for  when  we  have  acted  with  viirour,  and 
duly  concerted  our  iiiiasuw,  there  will  be  no 
in  adapting  waida  t 

AKTICLE  IL 


NIS 


SECT.  I. 


apud  quoi  fallrre  ho«tem 
lUent.  lAf.  LxUia47. 


OMw^iAa 


It  ia  a  great  advantage  for  Unga  to  baabaolnta 

of  their  armies;  and  the  highest  praise  which 
can  be  given  them,  is  to  say,  that  known  repo- 
tation  and  solid  merit  ara  the  aola  motiTea  tliat 
datmina  Aam  la  it*  And  indeed  how  aan 
they  use  too  much  attention  In  making  a  choice, 
which  in  some  meaaure  raises  a  private  peraau 
to  equality  with  Ma  lavareign,  by  inveating  him 
with  the  whole  power,  glory,  and  fortunaaf  hfa 
dominions?  It  is  principally  by  this  cbaracter- 
istio  prinoea  capable  of  governing  are  known; 
awl  it  la  to  Iha  aana  thif  ham  ha«i  alwaja 
indebted  for  the  raoceai  af  Ihab  arms.  We  do 
not  find,  that  the  great  Cyrus,  Philip,  or  his 
sou  Atezander,  ever  confided  their  troops  to 
arKhaot  marit  and  ezperiaaca»  Tha 
not  the  KHtnc  under  the  sneeeMra  of 
Cyrus  and  Alexander,  with  whom  intrigue, 
cabal,  and  the  credit  of  atavountc  unu.aly  pro- 


10  AdsuBuanm 


lUMtranun  ougu  peitiQcre  i 


Facile  crit, 
£«a  L  viii.  m  4 


SIS 


.  in  thki  diai«{|  and  alnuMt  always  excluded 

mn  WM  answerabi*  to  MmIi  •  nwimir  «f  com- 
mencing them.  I  hare  no  orcn<!ion  to  cite 
oxampka  to  prove  this:  hUtorj  abounda  with 


I  proceed  to  republics.    At  Sparta  the  two 

kings,  in  virtue  of  their  ranic  only,  had  thi>  right 
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that  the  people,  suffering  thenwelves  to  ba 
swayed  by  (Mr  waUn,  and  AUowiof  thdr 
capriea  in  tnmf  lUitf,  conferred  tlM  €momutA 
upon  persons  unworthy  of  it.  We  mHy  remnn- 
ber  the  absolute  credit  of  the  famous  Cleuu 
with  tks  middtada,  who  was  appointed  U 
eoaimand  in  the  first  yean  of  tlie  PeJuponnesisn 
war,  though  a  turbulent,  hothcadwl,  violent 


and  pnssmsion  of  th«  command*  and  iu  the  man,  without  ability  or  merit.    Bat  thrs« 

fiwrnplM  ara  twn,  and  wan  not  ft«qacoClf 
repeated  at  Athens  till  the  later  times,  when 
they  proyad  imw  of  the  principal  canaea  of  ita 

ruiiu 

The  phOonplMr  AatMMBMmada  tha  Ath». 

nians  sensible  one  day,  in  a  pleasant  and  &eetioaa 
manner,*  of  the  «bti>es  t  oinrnitl*^  ainong>(  them 
in  the  promotiouH  to  the  public  odices.  lie 
propassd  to  than,  wl<k  n  awiaao  air,  in  a  Adi 


toffothcr  aft  the  btod  of 
tha  anny : '  Uil  a  division,  tbak  iMippened 

between  Cleomenes  and  DemamfUH.  ocrasinned 
(he  making  of  a  law,  which  ordained  that  uiily 
aoa  of  tka  kings  shrndd  oommaad  the  troops ; 
and  tida  waa  afterwards  observed,  except  in 
extraordinary  cases.  The  Lacedjemonians  were 
not  ignorant  that  autliority  ia  weak  when 
divldad;  thattaro  fWMralt  addoaa  i^'**  ^"'Vt 


that  great  enterprises  can  hardly  anaoeed,  unless  j  assembly,  that  it  should  be  ordained  by  a  decree. 


under  the  rf)ndurt  of  a  winch'  man  ;  and  thai 
nothing  is  more  fatal  to  an  army  than  a  divided 

greater  at  Athens,  where  by  the  consU- 
tutioti  (if  thti  state  itself,  ten  persons  were  always 
to  cummaud;  because  Athens  being  composed 
of  ten  tribes,  aadi  ftmilshed  their  own  chief, 
whn  commanded  their  day  successively.  Besides 
which,  they  were  chosen  by  the  p*M>ple,  and  that 
every  year.  This  occasioned  a  smai't  saying  of 
FUllf^;  ihat  he  admirsd  the  goad  firtnna  «f 
the  .Athenians,  who  could  find  in  a  set  time, 
every  year,  ten  captains;  whereas,  durin;;  his 
whole  reign,  it  had  scarce  been  in  his  power  to 
find  one.* 

The  Athenians,  however,  efipeclally  at  critical 
conjunctures,  must  have  been  attentive  in  ap- 
pointing citixena  of  real  merit  for  their  generals. 
Fkom  MUUadsa  to  Demctrioa  Phalarania,  that  la  | 
to  say,  during  almost  two  hunflri>d  yeai:s,  a  ron- 
riderable  numlwr  of  great  men  were  placed  by 
Atlwna  at  the  head  of  her  armies,  who  raised 
their  country's  glory  to  the  Baoat  exalted  height. 
In  those  times  all  jealousy  was  hanivhfd,  nnd 
the  poblio  good  was  the  sole  motive  of  power. 


that  for  the  future  the  aiuies  hhould  be  employed 
in  tillage  as  well  as  the  horses  and  oxen.  ^Vheu 
he  ivae  anawend,  that  the  aaaea  were  not  In. 

tended  by  nature  for  that  labour:  "  Y«>u  are 
deceived,"  said  he,  that  signifies  nothing: 
don't  you  see  that  our  citizens,  though  ever  so 


able  generals,  soldy  from  your  election  of  them." 

At  Rome,  the  people  also  elected  the  generals, 
tliat  is  to  say,  the  consuls.  They  held  their 
oAee  only  one  year.  Thejr  wwo  ■imsHasw 
con  tinned  in  the  command  imder  the  names  of 
proconsuls  or  proprietors.  This  annual  cluuige 
of  the  generals  was  a  great  obstacle  to  the  ad- 
nnetmeBt  of  aflUt%  the  aaeoBN  ef  wUeh 
required  an  uninterrupted  coiitinurition.  *  And 
this  is  the  advantage  of  monarchical  ittates,  in 
which  the  princes  are  absolutely  free,  and 
dispoae  aU  thlnge  at  dlaeretion,  without  being 
subject  to  any  necessity.  '\\'hrr«'aa  amongitt  the 
Roman H  a  consul  sometimes  arrived  too  late, 
or  was  recalled  before  the  time  for  holding  the 
aaeeaibMefc  Whatever  dOlgcnee  he  might  mm 
to  arrive  early,  before  his  predece«'«>r  had  tniii<^ 
ferrcd  to  him  the  command,  and  he  was  sufh- 


Tken  la  a  iaa  cnmple  of  thia  In  the  war  of  ctently  informed  in  the  condition  otiht  army,  a 
Harina  againet  the  Oreeka."  The  danger  was  knowledge  Indhpentable  previous  to  all  undcfw 

exceeding  great.    The  Athenians  were  alone  taltiuijii,  a  rnnsidi'mblc  •spHcc  of  time  must  havo 
againat  an  innumerable  army.    Of  the  ten  gen-  rlspeod,  which  made  him  l4Me  the  occasion  oC 
eni%  five  were  Ihr  fighting,  and  five  for  retreat- ' 
inf.   Hiltladee,  who  waa  at  the  head  of  4he!  ' 

former,  having  gained  the  Polemarch  on  his  j  4  Blof.  Lent  ta  AnlWIt  p.  JUL 

aide,  (which  oflQcer  liad  a  decisive  voice  in  the     5  Tntcmimpi  tcnorcm  ron>m,  in  rjuiKi.  r«fsce<Mfis 
af  war  in  case  of  division,)  it  was  re-  oontlnuatio  ipsa  eiBcacuauna  c**ct,  nntuniO  coRTcnire, 


aidved  to  fight.  All  the  j 
the  superiority  of  Miltiades  to  themselvea,  when 
the  day  came^  rcaigned  the  command  to  him. 
It  waa  at  lUa  tima  Ow  celebrated  batUe  of 
MavathoD  waa  fin«ht  Iti 


1  Her.  I V.  cia,         s  Thia  «■» 
SIiaiod.LvL6lW,lia 


trsdltionen  laipeHI,  navitatemquc  tuoccMorte,  ( 
tiosccDdif  priu<  qtuun  agcndis  rebut  imbueixls  titi  ( 
bene  gerendK  rci  ooca«loncf  Interridere.  Uw.  I.  xHL  a.  t& 
Po»t  tcmpus  (consules^  ad  bcUa  icrorit :  ante  trinpus 
comitionun  csuia  icvocsti  rant :  in  ifm>  oonatu  rcnun 
dream  cgtt  se  snnns— Msle  fssds  rsbos  1 
Cf«;»um  Oil :  timm  in,  ;uit  mala  (li>ciplina  ii 
ercitum  scceperunt.   At  bercul^  Kcgcs,  non  Bbsri  1 

Itfuu  tenporunHiue. 
I*iLfaLa.Hl 
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tttiag,  and  of  attacking  the  enraiy  to  admntage. 
Barirtw  which,  be  often  found  affidrs  upon  his 
OTifal  Ib  •  Wd  cuadttluM  tbroufh  hk  prede- 
mmoK^B  in  conduct)  and  an  armyt  flttkar  cmn- 
pm«Hl  In  pnrt  of  new  niisfd  and  unezptrienoed 
troopis  or  corrapted  by  Ucena*  and  want  of 
^Mflliw.  PaUw  iBltawtod  fut  Ihmn* 
flHlitn!«  to  the  Bmmoi  PMIflSi  when  he  exhorted 
them  to  chooM  a  rnnntil  rapabl**  of  opponing 
HannilwJ.  *   The  short  term  of  one  year,  and 


pwlonfed,  did  indeed  induce  the  generals  to 
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and  n  powprfii!  motive  for  acting  in  that  maTiner. 
What  facilitated  this  choice,  was  the  perfect 
knaiirbdge  they  bad  of.  Umm  wW  m/ini  at 
command,  with  whom  they  had  aerrcd  BMHiy 
campaigns,  whom  they  had  neen  in  action,  an<t 
whose  genius,  talents,  succesaes,  and  capacity  liu 
the  highest  employmsiita,  they  had  tfano  U 
examine  and  compare  by  themselTea  and  with 
their  comrades.  ThtM  knowledge,  which  the 
Roman  citizens  had  of  those  who  demanded  the 
wiMwilihtp»  generally  ilel  wliml  Ifadr  MdRmgw 
hi  AtiWir  of  the  officers,  whose  ability,  irahmr, 


make  the  best        of  their  time  :  but  it  was  generosity,  and  humanity,  they  had  experipnre«l 


oftem  a  reason  for  their  putting  a  speedier  end 
to  thdr  entarprina,  thn  they  woaM 

have  done,  and  upon  less  adTantagaou 
diticna,  from  the  apprehension  that  a  successor 
mif  ht  reap  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  and  de- 
frfw  them  eC  the  huear     havliif  tiniiiiialil 

the  war  gloriously.  A  true  zeal  for  the  public  say  w! 
good,  and  a  fM-rf*"*  »)r  di'»int*T#'stiMl  greatne^i  of  I  valiant. 


in  former  campaigna.  *  **  U«  took  care  of  me^" 
mM  liuft  **  wilt  I  w—  wo—dad;  he  pmoM 
partaf  tha  apoUs;  tinder  hia  condaetiPtmada 

ounwlve««  maJrtera  of  the  enemy N  ramp,  and 
gained  such  a  victory ;  be  always  shared  in  the 
andftllgwwllli  tfaaddkrt  ttiahvdia 
ha  b  naat  ftftoaate  or  meet 

Of  what  weight  was  such  disronrjw ' 


aool,  would  have  disdained  sucit  considerations.  ■  The  motive,  which  induced  the  Roman  citizens 
I  am  aftald,  there  are  "wmj  ftw  aaamplea  af  ttie  to  wd|(h  aiMl  eartlUly  the  laarR  af 

kind.  The  great  Scipio  himself,^  I  mean  the  |  the  competitors,  was  the  personal  interest  of 
first,  is  reproached  with  thh  %veakneOT,  and  the  electors,  the  major  part  of  whom,  being  to 
with  not  having  been  insensible  to  this  fear,   serve  under  them,  were  very  attentive  not  to 


ATtiina  af  w  jmn  and  enltedaiiainn  aata 

iMHTffl  aa  ansiMi-  and  so  affecting  an  intereat, 
aeems  above  huuiaiii^f  at  kaat  it  la  very 
uncommon. 

The  anthority  of  the  conanii  aanflnad,  lo 
faint  af  tinik  within  meh  narrow  boonds,  was, 
it  must  be  confessed,  a  great  inconvenience. 
But  the  danger  of  infringing  the  public  liberty, 
liy  aontiauiag  the  mna  anan  langar  In  the 
command  of  all  the  forces  of  the  state,  obliged 
them  to  overlook  this  inronv»«ni»'nr»".  fn»ni  the 
^iprebenaion  of  Incurring  a  mucii  greater. 
The  neeaarity  af  aftin,  the  dietanea  of  phwM, 
and  other  reasons,  at  length  obliged  the  Romans 
to  (vtntintip  thi-ir  |;pnerals  in  the  command  of 
their  armies  for  many  years.  But  the  iuconve- 
nlanea  really  ensued  from  it,  which  they  had 
apiprchcnded ;  for  the  generals,  by  that  duration 
of  their  power,  beoime  their  country's  tyrants. 
Amongst  other  examples  I  might  cite  Sylla, 
Slarlai!,  Pampey,  and  Cnmr* 

The  cbofaa  of  the  generals  usually  turned 
upon  their  personal  merit ;  and  the  citizens  of 
Rmne  had  at  the  same  time  a  great  advantage, 


6  Cum,  qui  est  tummtts  hi  dvltate  dm,  eOBi  legeri- 
SO^  taaacn  lepcnte  lectuit,  in  annum  rrciitu*  advrr«u« 
vcterem  sc  pctpstuum  iroperstorem  compsrabitur,  nullii 
Deque  temporis  neque  Jnris  Inclumm  angitslHs,  quonitau* 

ita  omnia  pcrat  administrctquc  ut  tcmpora  po-fnhbunt 
DobU  autem  in  sppaxatu  ip«o,  ac  tantum  inctioan- 
nsbanaosctieaoMgltar.  JMlxMW.n.8. 

7  l)i«jm  Scipiontm  expectatln  «ucce«KnrU,  vcnturl 
ad  paraUiQ  altehui  Uborc  ac  periculo  fioiti  belli  fomam. 


eonflde  their  Hfai^  honanr,  and  Aa  mlbty  af 

their  country,  to  generals  tin  y  did  not  esteem, 
and  from  whom  they  did  not  exp-rt  cood 
success.  It  was  the  soldiers  themselv^  who 
in  the  eamttta  made  ahelea  af  them  gmnit. 
We  see  they  hnew  tliam  well ;  and  find  by 
experience,  thnt  they  were  seldom  mi'^takcn. 
We  obtierve  even  in  our  times,  that  when  they 
fo  upon  partlm  to  plnnder*  fmanmUmg)  Aey 
alwaya  dioose,  without  partiillty  or  favour, 
those  amongst  them,  that  are  most  cnpaLl*-  of 
commanding  them.  It  was  in  this  spirit, 
Marina  was  eheeen  agalmt  the  will  of  hli 
general  Rfetellus;  and  Sdplo  iEmllianus  pro- 
fered,  through  a  lUta  jfT^ttdloe  of  tlie  aoldicri  In 
hia  &voiir. 

It  muit  ha  owned,  however,  tlmt  the  nam^ 

nation  of  commanders  was  not  always  directed 
by  public  and  snjMTior  views ;  and  that  cabal, 
and  address  iu  gaining  the  affections  of  the 
people  by  flattering  and  aaathing  their  pawlenf, 
had  sometimca  a  great  aliara  In  It.  This  wm 
seen  at  Rome  in  regard  to  Terentius  Varro, 
and  at  Athens  in  the  instance  of  Cleon.  The 


B  ItaB  HU  bne  parva  adJaMUla  et 

latuj,  Tolunt.!*  mtlitum?  quw  cum  per  »e  valet  muUilu- 
dine,  turn  apud  luot  gratia :  turn  vcrrt  in  consulc  dwla- 
Fsndo  multiim  ellam  apud  populum  Romanum  auctorl- 

»a»i»  h«hrt  Him-ngatlo  milJUrU  Gravis  ertiUaontio: 

Me  faucium  recreav't ;  ino  prada  donavK;  bee  does 
caatra  cepimu*.  ilgna  contulimui;  nunquam  Ute  x>'.ui 
miUtl  laboclb  taaposuit,  quMm  iM  soinsiti  ^  cum 
fortii.  turn  dtan  MHs.  RbeqaaattpalaiMNadflanmi 
?  dR  jve  Ihnm.  a.  SH 
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multitndf  always  the  xnultltndf ,  that  is  to  My, 
Ackle,  inctiiiKtaat,  ckpricioua,  »nd  vicdait :  but 


jfavc  iipDii  many  orraslons  examples  of  a  morter- 
■tion  atid  wisdom  uot  to  besufficientiy  Admired 
submitting  thcmaelTca  in  tke  molt  luidable 
aMmMrtollw«pliiim«f  «h»MMis;  tmHtdag 
nobly  their  prejudices,  and  eTtn  resentments, 
in  farour  of  the  public  ^ood,  and  volantarily 
TCOoundnf  the  choice  they  had  mada  of  panoos 
tiMipalliB  of  —IdBiagtt^  wilghl  af  wtUn,  aa 
it  lijippenod,  when  the  consulship  was  continued 
to  i<'»biu%  after  the  remonatranoe  himaelf  had 
on  the  tacaiMu:ity  of  tfcoM  who  had  ttm 
It  m  OillOTn  proceeding  in  every  other 
conjuncture,  hot  whirh  at  that  time  did  Fabiiis 
great  hooouTi  b^cauae  the  effect  of  hia  xeal  lur 
tba  Tcpublk,  to  thanlfCjar  wUchha  wMiiot 
afraid,  in  aooM  tammn,  to  ■■wriiicw  his  own 
loputation.  * 

Th«  anxiies  of  the  lioman  people  conaiated 
fOMnllf  of  four  le|^oii%  of  wUdi  oadi  ooaoal 
commanded  two.  They  were  called  the  first, 
aecond,  third,  and  so  on,  act-ordiu^  to  the  order 
in  which  they  had  been  rai&ed.  iieaides  the 
two  kgiom,  oonDMDded  bf  mA  tauni,  than 
was  the  Hame  number  of  infantry,  supplied  by 
the  allies.  After  all  the  people  of  Italy  were 
aiMiciated  into  the  freedom  of  the  city,  that  dia- 
poaition  underwent  many  altontkoa.  The  four 
legions  under  the  rotisuls,  were  not  the  whole 
force  of  Hume.  There  were  other  bodies  of 
tioopa  eommanded  by  pnetors,  pnwoimli^  Ike. 
When  the  consuls  were  in  the  ftdd  tegether, 
thi'ir  authority  bring  equal,  they  commiui-ied 
alternately,  and  had  each  their  day,  aa  it 
happened ot the bottlo of CkuHR.  OneofOem 
often,  knowing  his  colleague's  superior  ability 
voluntarily  resigned  hi*«  ri^htn  to  hiui.  Agrippn 
Furiua  acted  in  thia  manner,*  in  regard  to  the 
ftunoua  T.  Quintias  CqilteHnaa,  who,  in  grati- 
tude to  his  colleague's  generosity  and  noble 
behaviour,  communicated  all  his  dp<^ii:d  to  him, 
shared  with  him  the  honour  of  all  the  NucoeaseH, 
wd  auide  hfan  hie  oqpnl  la  every  tUng.  On 
nnother  ocraaion,  the  military  tribunes,  who 
had  been  substituted  to  the  ooniuI%  and  were  at 


I  llT.tz.B.tt,aa«91  td.tszv1.att 

2  Tempu*  »c  ne<*>>if.Ti  tx-HI.  ac  diicri 
rcnim  ftcktosnt  ne  qui*  sat  in  exempium 


that  time  six  in  number,  declared,  that  in  the 
present  critical  oot^unctoie,  only  one  of  theas 


laudabant  potitu  nugnitudinem  antm!,  qucKt,  rtirn  tummo 
iinp<-ratorc  ewe  Ofnu  reip.  icirct,  tcque  rum  haud  duWi 
r«Kc :  minorii  inrklUm,  t\  qua  ex  re  oriretar»  qWB 
utilitareai  rsipk,  fadiitt  iUa  L  xxtv.  n.  St. 

S  la  omrKo  Boohuw  cob  doo  cenaolea  eiaent  po. 
t(»tate  pari ;  quod  ulubeiTiinuin  in  adininiKtratioiie  nuig- 
narum  rerum  est,  tuaiaia  lavehi^  cooccdouc  Agriiiiia, 

tcntis  it  flOBaiter  mpondehat,  rnmtnunirando  cotultia 
laudes^  Ct  squamlo  imparm  *iU.  Zir.  L  ui.  o.  TiK 


CamilluB,  and  that  they  were  resolve*]  to  repos*- 
tlieir  wlMle  authority  in  his  lumda ;  oonTinoed, 
ttet  the  JoaHee  thayrMdMd  hliBMrit,cnU 
not  but  refleel  the  grailaik  ifiatf  vpon  dMnh 
selves.  *  So  generdui  n  rondii'-t  ww<.  M'miti 
with  univerMd  applause.  Jbvery  body  cried  out, 
that  thof  ahonld  new  faKvo  oeeMliatihm 
recourse  to  the  unlimited  power  of  dictaton^  If 
the  republic  always  had  such  ma^iistrates,  m 
perfectly  united  amongst  thenueivesy  ao  equaiiy 
wiiy  eithir  to  obey  or  eonuaoBd,  nd  wiMk » 
hr  fieom  dillriiifc'  to  engnws  all  glory  to  tbem- 

selve<i.  were  contented  to  alMtfe  it  iO  MHBM 

with  each  other. 
Itwaa  ■  grwfdTwitiige  to  on  erf  t>  tew 

such  a  general,  ae  Uwj  describes  in  the  penon 
of  Cato,  u  ho  was  capable  i»f  descending  to  the 
least  particular,  who  was  alilce  attentirr  tu 
little  and  gfoak  thingo ;  who  ftroww  el  dhtaNb 

and  prepared  every  thing  necessary  tu  an  anny ; 
who  did  rtot  riintent  himwlf  with  eiviiif;  orders, 
but  Uiok  care  to  sec  them  executed  >a  penoo ; 

example  of  an  exact  and  severe  dine iplinf ;  wbo 
disputed  sobriety,  watching,  and  fatigue,  with 
the  meaneat  soldier ;  auri  in  a  word,  who  «ai 
dhtfaigaMwd  hynolUng  la  the  MV]r,hBttiH 
command,  and  the  honours  nnnnrd  t  '  it.* 

After  the  nomination  of  cunaula  and  pnrtiin, 
tho  tribaato  wcm  Jawd  to  the  nanktr  «r 
tweatj^ANir,  six  to  each  l^ten.   Ihdr  da^ 

wns  to  see,  that  the  army  observ-ed  diwipline, 
obeyed  orders,  and  did  their  duty.'  During  the 
eampaign,  wUeh  wai  aaenths,  they  om> 
manded  muiMailialf,  two  and  two  together,  in 

the  leiiioii  for  two  months  :  they  dr»'W' !ot^  for 
tlie  order  in  which  tiusy  were  to  conuiuuid. 


4  Colleffa  ftterf  reglmea  soataBi  rertm,  «M 

beOIci  terrorli  InRtuaf ,  in  riro  uno  c**e :  (ihiqii  ■  rlMi- 
natom  In  aaimo  esie  Camillo  suBumttnr  inHK:r:i.-ini 
nsB  qaisiaMi  do  tt||Hlalesaa,MneiHni  cmk-re,  (.uoii 

m.i3t>«uti  ejut  viri  concewissent  Er*cti  gsudio  tl^ 

iDunt,  not  dirtalorc  unquam  apu»  fiwre  Tvip.  ri  t*k*  Hw* 
in  nugintratu  habeat,  tarn  concord Ibuj  juncto*  u  -, 
pam*  atqee  taopecare  Juxti  pantos,  lautaegae  omft- 

beete*.   IJ»>.  I  vi  n.  G. 
6  la  cowule  aa  via  aainu  atquc  IngenU  fuit,  ul  ofoau 

cogitaret  mnilft  tmi-crarftque  quir  in  rrm  os»mt,  Mi 
pleraque  p«r  »e  ip»e  tramigt-ret ;  uec  in  qucnKjuajn 
alamfnvl&iaeveri(S«|ur,  quam  in  Knscti|«ain  imi^crium 
ct  vigiliia,  «t  Jeboee 
qulcquanilB 


} 


ralUtum 

(.■iiiui  [>r;i'!('r 

zxxiv.  a. 

0  VdIj^  L  vl  pi  4HL 

7  Secundr  T  •  ni..  Fiilvij*  TnMitiu*  raiBtoa 
li  mauibm  nu  ihuuul  U-gMivm.  Ltv.  L  &L  n.  41. 
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Jit  lint  the  oonaol*  nominated  these  tribunes;  ' 
and  it  was  of  gre&i  advantage  to  the  service, 
4Jiat  the  generala  themMives  tiad  the  choioe  of 
Ihdr  aOMn.  In  ftMMi  tfanc^  «r  th*  flnr 
Md  twOity  tribunes  the  people  elected  six ;  *  , 
ahont  the  893d  year  of  Rome,  and  fifty  years 
after,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  444tii  year  of  liome, 
«lMjehMtt0Aaiiamter«rdatfMik*  Bat»ia 
Important  wars,  thej  had  sometimes  the  moder- 
ation and  wisdom  to  r«iounre  that  right,  and 
to  abandon  the  choioe  entirely  to  the  prudence 

war  against  Perseus  king  of  Maredonia  ; of  the 
effocts  of  which  itome  was  in  very  great  appre- 
hension.   Of  these  twenty-four  tribunes,  four- 


MIUTART. 

the  battle  of  the  I^e  of  Regillos,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  9d5th  year  of  Rome,  T.  Henninius  the 
lieutenant  distinguished  himself  in  a  particular 
amMr. "  FUUus  Msodnas,  t*  w«ll  knawn 

from  his  wise  conduct  against  Hannibal,  did 

not  diidain  to  be  his  «on'«  lieutenant,  who  had 
been  elected  consul.  ^*   The  latter  iii  timt  quality, 


the  rest  ten :  a  very  wise  regulation,  and  -ivell 
mlculated  to  inspire  the  troops  with  valour, 
from  the  esteem  and  confidence  it  gare  them  £or 

thi*fle  tribunes  in  such  a  manner,  thut  in  each 
legion  ttw  most  experienced  were  united  with 
those  who  wvre  younger,  in  eH«r  t*  fntlrnet 
and  form  tbem  for  eemmanding. 

The  PnrfertH  of  the  allies,  preefecti  socium^ 
vnan  in  the  allied  troops  what  tbe  tribunes  were 
hi  tiM  kgiona.  They  wm  diosen  eol  of  the 
Remans,  as  we  may  infer  from  these  words  of 
Llrj,  Pntfectus  <oct«m,  cive*qne  Romano*  alios.'' 
Which  is  confirmed  by  the  names  of  those  we 
appofaitad  te  the  mm  attlhor.>*  TUe 
which  left  the  Romans  the  honour  of 
commanding  in  chief  amongst  the  rdlies,  and 
gave  the  latter  only  the  quality  of  chief  subal- 
tern eAom^-waa  the  eflMtof  awiMfoUeyy  to 
hold  the  allies  in  dependance,  and  might  con- 
tribute very  much  to  the  success  of  enterprises, 
in  malting  tlie  same  spirit  and  conduct  actuate 
^  whole  army. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  officers  called  Lcrjnti, 
lieutenants.  They  commanded  in  chief  under 
the  consul,  and  received  his  orders,  as  the  lien- 
tenant  gemoab  airva  nadar  a  manlMl  «f  naaea, 

or  imdorthe  elde'it  lieutenant  general,  who  cinrt- 
mauda  the  army  in  chief.  It  appears  that  the 
consuls  chMatheMlieatenaiili.  MantlaQiamade 
•f<hiai]itba«*fliMt«iiiM«r«tenMiii«^  la 


8  Cum  pUculMst  eo  snno  triboaoi  aiOltusa  sd  IsgioDes 
suflfysKio  fieri  (nam  ec  sntM^  ilent  BOBe^nos  Bafldos 
vocant,  imperatrin  ^  ii  si  r.iclsbeDQ  sMiiuidnat  la  IK  lods 
ManUas  MnuiL  liv.  L  vU. 

9  Dao  Inpefla  so  esaodMleaplepsrpe^dinB,  alia- 
<j[Ue  ad  rem  mUit-irem  pcrtinmtis.  I'num,  ul  tritnini 
SCuMcnl  in  quatnor  legionc«  a  pnpulo  crearentur,  qua; 
aalea  pevqaam  pauci*  suflVagio  populi  reliett  keb,  dicta, 
tonun  et  eomolam  fkieiant  beneflds.  IM,  L  Il'b.  SO. 

10  Decretum  Be  trfboiri  mflftum  eo  suae  MtflVagiU 

CieaiBOtnr,  scd  conxulum  prsDtoruraquc  in  ii«  &ckndi4 
fadlelun  aifaitrioiDquc  cMet  Jj9,  L  xUL  n.  SI. 
tl  UbLmiLa.7. 
ISLibmftt.a.afl^aBd«L  Iibbsnma,M,te 


after  the  other ;  part  of  their  function  was  to 
cau!>ie  due  honour  to  be  paid  the  consul.  Fabius 
the  father,  upon  his  son's  going  to  meet  him) 
Mnf  fHMd  the  iff*l  HbI«%  CMilfaniaK 
on  horseback,  the  consul  ordered  the  twelfth  to 
do  his  duty.  That  lictor  immediately  called 
out  to  Fabius  with  a  loud  voice  to  dhmwillt. 
The  iwirrtfr  eld  man  obayed  direelly,  and 
addmsing hmuelf  to  his  son,  told  him  :  «*  I  had 
a  mind  to  sev,  whether  you  knew  that  you  were 
oonsuL"      It  is  well  lonewa  that  Scipia  Afti* 

consul  his  brother,  and  thereby  determined  the 
senate  to  give  the  latter  Greece  for  his  province. 
The  readCT  has  no  dooht  observed.  In  all  tint  I 
hareMdMattofriatodaoiloeming  the  Romans,  a 
spirit  of  understanding  and  c<»nduct  whicli  evi- 
dently shows,  that  the  great  success  of  their 
armawMMt  tha  olbst  of  Jww,  bat  of  the 
wisdom  and  aUUty,  whiA  |ff«Mad< 


SECT.  IL 


The  Lacedmontana  properly  epeildaf  , 
a  people  of  soldiers.    They  cuhivated  neitlier 

arts,  nor  sclence«i.  They  applied  themnelve?  to 
neither  commerce,  nor  agriculture ;  living  the 
«ara  of  thdr  knda  entMy  to  davm^  who  w«m 

called  HdotM,  All  their  laws,  institutiooR, 
education,  in  a  word,  the  whole  scheme  of  their 
government,  tended  to  making  them  warriors. 
This  had  heentha  tola  view  of  iMrlegUitar, 
and  it  may  be  naid,  that  he  succeeded  perfectly 
well  in  it.  Never  were  there  better  soldiers, 
more  formed  for  the  fatigues  of  war,  more 
inured  to  military  ewwieee^  more  aeeuetumed 
to  obedience  and  discipline,  more  full  of  courage 
and  intrepidity,  more  sensible  to  htmour,  nor 
more  devoted  to  glory  and  the  good  of  their' 
eoutry.  They  ware  dietlngiildied  into  two 
sorts  :  the  one,  who  were  properly  called  Spar- 
tan$,  inhabited  the  city  of  Sporto ;  the  others, 
wlu>  were  named  only  Ziwadiiiaoalaaii  resided 
inthaoaaiitry.  Thefonnerweretbe  iloirarof 
the  state,  and  filled  all  offices.  They  wwo 
almost  ail  of  them  capable  of  comaoanding  in 


lSUr.LnLn.8a  Mtdlnlv.n.4^ 
M  Id  L  ssxitL  a  I. 
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diieU  TtewottdflrlU  «hiaig«kMeMi«iMd  onlf 

by  one  of  them  (Xanthippns)  in  the  army  of 
the  Cartha^nUuw,  t*  whoae  aid  be  wu  aMit, 
has  been  related ;  and  abo  in  what  naaaer 
GjUfifm,  another  Spartan,  wrodi  Syracuae. 
Surh  were  the  three  hundred,  who,  with  Leonidas 
at  their  head,  arrested  for  a  gnat  while  the  in- 
nmurMB  muj  of  tiie  l^ilaiw,  at  tlw  atnili 
«f  Thermopyla.  Hm  nvnber  of  the  Spartans 
at  that  time  amounted  to  pi^ht  thousand  mi-n, 
or  aomething  more. '  The  age  (with  them)  for 
cnrying  amw  WM  flnm  lldrt^  to  afaEty.  thm 
elder  and  joungvr  tWO  kit  home  to  guard 
the  city.  They  never  armed  their  slaves  but 
upon  extreme  neoeeaity.  At  the  battle  of  Platca* 
tiw  traopa  IbniiriMd  %|f  8piffli»  MBoantad  to  tan 
thousand  men,  that  is  to  say,  five  thoueand 
Lacedsnnonians,  and  as  many  Spartans.  Each 
of  the  latter  had  eevMi  Uelota  to  attend  him, 

to  thirty- fi VP  thoii<iand.  These  were  equipped 
as  light  armed  truope.  The  Lacediemouians 
had  Tcry  little  cavalry,  and  naval  aflbirs  were 
thfln  oatlMif  mikaowii  to  thoB.  I»  was  not 

till  %-pry  late,  and   rontrary  to   the   plaii  of 
Lycurg^  that  they  oommenced  a  maritime 
power,  nor  wmn  tbeir  fleets  at  any  time  very 
numenNMt 

Athens  was  much  larger  and  better  ;>e<)pled 
than  Sparta.    In  the  time  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
Icnm  It  waa  compatfd  to  have  twoity  thousand 
citizoDK,  ten  thousand  strangers  settled  111  tho 
city,  and  forty  thousand  slaveH.    All  the  yoQBf 
Athenians  were  enrolled  in  a  public  roister  at 
tho  ago  of  «%htesn,  and  at  the  «M  ttmo  took  a 
asleaaa  oath,  by  which  they  engaged  to  serve  the 
republic,  and  to  defend  it  to  the  utmo-st  of  their 
power  upon  all  occasions.    They  were  bound 
hr  tUe  oath  to  thei^eof  tixtjr.  Eachofthe 
ten  trtbeti,  that  formed  the  body  of  the  state, 
furnished  a  certain  number  of  troops,  accordinj; 
to  the  occaxiun,  either  for  the  sea  or  land  service : 
Ibr  the  naval  powor  of  AtfaflM  hooanw  very  ODO. 
siderable  in  process  of  time.    In  Thncydides' 
we  see  that  the  troopn  of  the  Athenians,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  were 
tUrteen  thomoBd  heavy  anned  fbot,  sixteen 
hundred  nrcliprn,  and  verA'  near  as  many  horse, 
which  in  all  mi^tit  iimouut  to  sixteen  thousand 
OMA ;  without  including  sixteen  thousand  more, 
who  naaahiod  to  guard  tho  dty,  citadel,  and 

ports,  fithrr  ritizptis  undar  or  over  the  military 
age,  or  strangers  settled  amongst  them.  The 
fleet  at  that  time  coodsted  of  three  hondred 
galleys.  I  shall  reUte  ia  the  IbUowiaf  artkde 
the  order  observed  in  them. 
The  troops  both  of  Sparta  and  Athene 
hut  Ian  Of 
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cible.  They  were  not  soldiers  raised  by  chance, 
often  without  ^iiit  or  home,  inosnoihle  to 
glory,  indiflbnnt  to  a  roocess  Utile 
theaai  who  had  awtbing  to  lose,  who  made 

a  mrrmnan,'  traffic,  nv.d  snld  their  lives  for  a 
scanty  means  of  subtilsteuce,  their  pay.  They 
die  ehoan  troops  of  tho  two  i 
fal  the  world;  soldiers  determiaed 
conquer  or  die  ;  who  breathed  nothing  but 
and  battle ;  who  had  nothing  in  view  but  glory 
and  tho  liberty  of  thefar  eonntiy ;  who  hi  aetla» 
believed  they  saw  their  wivot  and  childm^ 
whose  safety  depended  on  their  arms  and  valour. 
Such  were  the  troops  raised  in  Greece,  amoogsi 

serters,  was  never  so  much  as  mentioned;  for 
could  H  Holdier  be  tempted  to  NneOBOe  hio 
tamiiy  aud  country  tor  ever. 

Ao  anoh  nay  bo  aald  of  tho  Bmmmt,  of 
whom  it  remuinH  for  us  to  .speak.  Among^n 
them,  the  consuls  generally  levied  the  troops: 
and  as  new  ones  wan  Boaainated  every  year, 
so  Mwlevisa  wva  atao  OMide  ansMny.  Ha 

age  for  entering  into  the  aritiy  wat  srventem 
years.  Only  citizens  were  admitted  to  s>erve 
in  it ;  and  nene  were  rsedved  aadsr  that  age, 
but  in  extraordinary  eaase  and  on  prMrfag 
occasions.  •  Once  they  were  obliged  to  arm 
alaves :  but  first,  which  is  very  remarlcahle,  they 

Ihqr  Mtoaid 
freely  and  of  their  OWn  aoeofidt  |a» 
they  did  not  think  it  proper  to  place  any 
oanfldence  in  soldiers  Ustcd  by  fraud  or  ftwee. 
Hewietimee  tiny  went  lo  6r  aa  to 
who  were  confined  in  the  pciaono 
debt,  or  crimes:  but  this  was  very  seldom 
practised.  The  Uoman  troops  tiieretore  were 
cempooed  only  of  ehlseoi.  Thoae  anMnpt 
them  who  %vere  poor  fproUtarxiy  eapiU  eentij 
were  not  Ii»te<l.  They  wanted  soldiers,  wboae 
fortunes  might  be  auuwerable  to  the  republic 
for  their  aeal  in  its  deftnee.  Moot  of  thae 
soldiers  lived  in  the  country,  to  talte  care  ef 
their  estates  themselves,  and  to  improve  them 
with  their  own  hands.  Tliose  who  dwelt  at 
BoBM^  had  eaeh  of  them  thdr  ynrrion  of  had, 

which  they  cultivated  in  the  same  manner.  So 
that  the  whole  youth  of  Home  were  aecusttmied 
to  support  the  rudest  futiguea ;  *  to  endure  i 


3  DUeelu  edteto,  junkms 

lit  tu:i  inopis  liberorum  cspituni  rir-cisMtoii  dcdit.  Oct<> 
miUis  juvcDum  vatidorum  ex  aenriui*  priiis  *^^"*!ri*'" 
■it«ulfls  vsUsnt  iM  mmtSM^  ( 
Lkk  L  sxxU.  n.  sa. 

4  Sed  rusticoruin  mssculs  militum 
Prolei,  Sabcllii  docta  Ugonibus 
Vensi 
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nin,  and  hail ;  to  Ua  hard  and  oftrn  In  the 
midat  of  the  fields,  and  in  the  open  airj  to  litre 
■oberly  and  wisely,  and  *•  be  moMbM  wIA  • 
tttOe.   Tbef  never  knew  pleasiirea  or  luxury, 

bed  their  mpmbcr^  inurrd  to  all  «orts  of  labour, 
and  by  their  residence  in  the  country,  had  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  handling  heary  irwlrumeota, 
dlgglDf  ef  tiendica,  and  carrying:  heavy  burdens. 
Elliudly  ioldlera,  and  labourers,  these  Romans 
in  entering  the  iervice  only  t  hanged  their  anna 
and  tooU.  The  young  people,  who  llred  In  the 
dty,  w««  set  much  more  tenderly  bred  than 
the  others.  Their  continual  <  x  r(iHeft  !n  the 
field  of  Mars,  their  rM:e8  on  horseback  and  on 


and  wiiboat 
fight  agalael  the 


lutcly  and  iadispcnaably 
which  the  aokliae  oottM  aet 
mumf.  The  Onefca  as  wtU 

tlipir  troops  take  this  oath,  or  one  to  the 
effect;  and  they  IbunUed  their  reaaon  lor  it  upon 
m  greet  principle.  They  hneWf  thrt  •  ptInAe 
pmia  ef        *^  hee  no  zight  over  the  llTea  of 

other  men :  th:it  the  prince  or  state,  who  hare 
received  that  p«iwer  from  God,putarma  into  bis 
hands :  that  it  is  only  In  vbtae  of  tUe  fOWMV 
wUA  he  ie  invested  by  Ue  eelh,  that  he 

can  draw  his  sword  rijcninst  the  enemy :  and  that, 
withouL  this  power,  he  makea  himself  guilty  of 
ail  tiu3  blood  he 

  .  The  consul,*  who 

oommandcd  in  Macedonia  against  Vi-rs^nn.  har- 
ing  dismiswsd  a  legion,  in  which  the  sou  ul  Cato 
the  censor  senrad,  that  young  eAe«>»  who  had 
■edriag  la  vieir  h«l  to  dleMnguhdi  himself  by 
some  action,  did  not  withdraw  with  the  legion, 
but  remained  in  the  camp.  His  father  there- 
upon wrote  immediately  to  •oeeoeel,  to 
If  he  Aea^ittoeaftrhlieeatocontinue  in 
the  array,  that  he  would  make  him  take  a  new 
oath,  because  being  dischai^ed  from  the  former, 
he  had  no  longer  any  right  to  Juin  In  befttfe 
•gtfiMt  Ae  eneniT**  And  he  wrote  to  his  son 


field  of  Mars,  their  nce»  on  horseback  and  on   aU  the  blood  he  shed%  entf  < 
foot. always foUowedbfthoewiwn of ewlnittlaf  I  elfc»ee  behUe  e»  memy 
«he  Tiber  to  vreih  off  tbdr  eweet,  was  an  ex-  commanded  in  Macedonia  i 
eellent  apprenticeship  for  the  trndf  of  war. 
8ach  soldiers  must  have  been  very  intrepid. 
For  the  less  men  are  acquainted  with  pleasures, 
the  kaa  they  fcer  death. 

Before  they  proceeded  to  levy  troopt,  the 
C»nsiiU  ti.ive  the  people  notice  of  the  day,  upon 
which  all  liie  Ilomans,  capable  of  beering  anna, 
WMO  to  ssaemhlr  The  day  being  come,  and 
the  people  assembled  in  thr  capitol,  or  the  field 
of  IMars,  the  military  tribunes  drew  the  tribes 
by  lot,  and  called  them  ottt  as  they  came  up.    - 

Thev  efterwarde  nude  their  choke  of  thoe  cit-  to  the  same  effect,  advising  blm  not  to  fight  till 
IMM^  teking  them  each  in  his  rank,  four  by  '  he  had  .worn  again.    It  was  in  consequence  of 
four,  as  near  an  possible,  of  equal  sUturc,  age  .  the  *ame  maxim,  ^U^J^JJlT 
and  strength;  and  continued  to  do  the  aeme^  Ingly  epplanded  the  eetien  of  ta  «W 
tm  the  fear  Whne  were  eomplele.   AIW  the  having  raised  his  arm  to  strike  an  «iemy,  upon 

hearing  the  retriat  sounded,  stopt  short,  regard- 
ing that  signal  as  an  order  to  preceidno  ftrther.' 
What  might  not  be  expected  from  officers  and 
soldiers  so  accustonu  d  to  obrdienre,  and  so  full 
of  respect  for  their  general's  orders,  end  the 
rules  of  discipline? 
The  tribuMi  of  the  iddian  at  Reaia^afUr 

the  oath,  ttdd  the  legions  the  day  and  plare  for 
the  general  rendezvous.  When  they  were  as- 
sembled at  the  time  fixed,  the  youngest  and 
poonst  were  madellght  armed  tvoope;  the  neat 
in  age  Hastati;  the  strongest  and  most  vigocw 
ous  I*rincipe» ;  and  the  oldest  soldiers,  Triarii. 
Two  legions  were  usually  given  to  each  oonsuL 
The  niuBbcr  of  eoldlera  to  a  hflon  were  net 
alwaya  the  aame.  At  first  they  were  not  above 
three  thousand,  but  were  afterwards  augmented 
to  four,  five,  (iix  thousand,  and  something  more, 
llie  most  osoal  nmnber  was  fbor  thooeend  two 
htmdred  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse.  Such 
it  was  in  the  tiae  of  Polybiii%  where  1  shall 
fix  iu 

The  Legion  waa  dhrided  into  three  bodies 
the  BMUat,  the  PHmdpth  and  Ike  I»miL 


!  levied,  ever)'  sol^licr  took  an  oath  to 
the  consul  or  tribunes,  liy  this  oath  they  en- 
gaged to  as»emble  at  the  oooauTs  order,  and  not 
to  quit  the  eervlee  wlthont  hie  permhnion;  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  officers,  and  to  do  their 
«lmo«it  to  execute  them;  not  to  retire  either 
through  tear,  or  to  liy  ftvm  the  enemy ;  and 
net  to  qidt  ttwir  ranh.  This  waa  not  a  m«-e 
fbrmality,  nor  a  ceremony  purely  ext  rnul,  of 
no  effect  with  regard  to  the  conduct.  It  was  a 
Tcry  beriuus  act  of  religion,  sometimes  attended 
with  terriUahnprecstiona,  whidi  made  a  etrong 
■pea  the  mind*  waa  Judged  aboo- 


But  foUien  of  ■  nutic  mottld ; 
Boufb,  hardy,  teaaoa'd,  msoly,  tiokl ; 
Htbcr  titey  dug  tlie  itubbora  granod. 


did  lound. 
Hoscxmntom. 


.     ipatopotuisse  dubiUui  sptiorem  anuii  nutU 
pisben,  qua  subdlro  ct  In  tadwre  nutritur;  lolk 

p&tieiu ;  umbrc  nt^fligcnj ;  b.ilnearum  Tu  sr'n;  dcUci- 
anuD  ignaraj  rimplici*  animi ;  parvo  contcou ;  duntia 
ad  onmem  Unmni  tdersatlam  membris  {  col  asitsts 
ferrutn,  ft->«iain  duccre,  otii:^  fi-irc,  ciinsuetudo  derurc  c«t 
idem  bsUstor,  idem  agricoU  gcacra  tantum  muta- 
feet  SlllMMUai  fllMllliem  cunu  «t  mnpettri  excrcltio 
coUeetum  nando  jurentut  ablucbot  in  Tybm.  Nescio 
anlm  quomodo  miaUt  mortem  timet,  qui  minito  deUci- 
anioiaevHtaivlta.  Feg^4iwtmlLt.Le,X 


5  Manuciiu  btlicTc*  this  toliavc  tKxn  Pauliii  .T.miliu*. 

6  Quia  pciore  amino  Jure,  cum  hottUais  pugnu*  noa 

atLdiOflhii.L^a^A 
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'£h»  Ttada  will  be  to  food  aa  to  czciue  me  tb» 
«M  «#  thcM  three  wordi,  hsriaf  m  etfcwi  to 

vsfmm  their  meaniug.    The  two  flnt  hodiw 

confsisted  e:ich  of  twelve  hundred  men,  and  the 
third  ol'  nix  hundred  ooly.  The  HMtati  formod 
Hu  iint  line,  the  Prindipn  'thaMaond;  and  the 

Triari!  tlu*  third.  Thlalast  body  was  oompoaed 
of  tlif  111  It  st  and  most  experienced  soldiers,  and 
ht  tiie  muiie  time  the  braveat  in  the  army,  'i  iie 
Amgw  nuHt  hten  baan  Tary  great  mi  urgent 
before  it  iwohed  this  tliird  line.  From  whence 
came  the  proTerbial  expreswion,  Re^  ad  Triarioa 
rediit.    Each  of  these  tiiree  bodies  were  divided 


in  the  Bast&ti  and  Priucipes,  and  only  of  sixty 
la  the  Triarii.  Each  Maniple  had  two  centuries 
or  oompanies.    Anciently,  and  at  its  first  insti- 


men  from  which  it  toolc  its  name.  But  after- 
wards  it  cunnisted  only  of  sixty  in  the  Haatati 
Wd  Mncipes,  and  thirty  in  tiie  Triarii.  Tlie 

were  called  Centuriorts.  I  shall  soon  explain 
the  distinctiioa  of  their  ranha.    Besides  these 


the  siege  of  Vail,  there  were  no  other  csTalry 

warn  ^paiiAed  by  their  estatea  to  be  admitted 

into  the  cavalry,  but  had  not  a  horee  allowed 
them  at  the  public  expense,  nor  in 
11m  mnk  of  knight^  affmd  to  mm  la 
cavalr},-,  suppljillf  thcmselTee  with  bor 
Their  uff<-r  wa.<i  accepted.  From  thenceforth 
there  were  two  sorts  of  cavalry  in  the  ii<»inaa 
amfM:*  IIm  MM  wbom  tiM  pnUie  anpiM 
with  horses,  eqmmm  fmbHcum^  and  these  were  the 
true  iloToan  knights ;  the  others  who  furnished 
themselves,  and  served  eijuo  »uo,  bad  not  the 
Cida  «r  pwwgatlwa  of  lha  knights.  But 
horse  kept  at  the  public  expense  was  always 
the  oonstitotive  title  of  the  Uoman  knight ;  and 
when  the  oenamv  degraded  a  Roman  knight,  it 
WM     toUag  his  ban*  ftvm  Urn. 

Besides  the  citizens  who  formed  the  legiooi^ 
there  were  troops  of  the  .illifs  in  the  Roman 
army:  theae  were  states  ul  iuiy,  wtiich  tiie 
BMDuthiidMd||wtad,Mi4h«4all«w^  Hmom 
of  their  laws  and  government,  upon  condition 
of  supplying  them  a  certain  number  of  troops. 
Ihiw  hodic%  thwa  wan  la  each  lifion  light  i  They  furnished  an  ei^ual  number  of  infantry 
armed  troops  ofdUhnBtdenomlnatkaa,  RorarUt  \  with  the 
Accetui;  and  in  later  times  the  Velite*.  They 
were  also  twelve  hundred  in  number.  They 
WW*  not  properly  a  dhlinet  body,  bttt  disposed 
into  the  three  «thfli%  according  to  occasion. 
Their  arms  were  a  sword,  a  javeliu,  fhn-itri  ,i 
parma,  that  ia  a  light  ahieUL  i'he  youngest 
and  most  active  eoUicrs  were  chiaon  ftr  this 
body. 

From  the  time  of  Julius  Casar  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  distinct  ranks  of  the  Uastati, 
Prindpes,  and  Triarii,  though  the  anny  was 
almost  always  drawn  up  in  three  Uneik  The 
legion  at  tluit  time  was  divided  into  ten  parts, 
which  were  called  C^oAortei.  Esch  cohort 
a  kind  of  Jegien  abridged.  It 
Hastati,  sixscore  Princip«j,  sixty  Triarii,  and 
sixscore  light  armed  men,  wliich  made  in  all 
four  hundred  and  twenty.  That  is  precisely 
the  tnth  part  of  a  Isgieo,  eea^ti^  «f  Ibor 
thousand  two  hundred  foot. 

The  Roman  cavalry  waa  not  very  numerous: 
three  hundred  horse  to  alwve  lour  thousand  foot. 
It  wae  divided  alao  Into  tea  eempaaiea^  fAhu ) 
each  consisting-  of  thirty  men.  The  horsemen 
were  chosen  out  of  the  richest  of  the  citizens ;  • 
told  la  the  dlilflbatloa  of  tfie  Roman  people  by 
eentarie%  of  irtdch  Servius  TalUae  was  the 
authw,  they  composed  the  ri^'hteen  firnt  centu- 
ri«.  Thejr  are  the  same  who  are  afterwards 
neatieaed  la  history  under  Che  aame  of  Roman 
hnlghta,  and  Acaiad  ft  third  and  middle  evdv 

between  the  senate  and  people.    The  republic   wsaHrtbuemnt  IM  l  xxiv  n  4P 
supplisd  them  with  heracs  and  fUtrtittfnftl    Till      ^  "  qoldeQi  caveoUuui  temper  Ilomanu  duobu*  cnt, 

cxenpUque  hcc  vcre  |in>  docuinentU  habends,  as  ks  ( 
tenisciadsat  siisiUt^  atOQB  |lni  Ml  roberis  I 
lUr.l,La.«  fnpittvlriatoiaaiMbibaM. 


horse.  Amongst  the  allies,  the  hest  made  and 
bravest  both  of  the  horse  and  foot  were  chosen 
to  be  posted  alMut  the  consul's  person:  tlieee 
were  called  JBetrMrdfaflrO:  The  third  purt  of 
the  horse,  and  the  fifth  of  the  foot,  were  di»- 
pooed  of  in  this  manner  i  the  rest  were  placed 
hair  OB  tha  right,  and  hair  «a  tha  left 
the  Romaaa  gaaanOj  faaerylng  Ih 

themselves. 

The  Roman  army,  as  we  see  from  what  haa 
aid,  eeaeisted  eolelf  ef  dtbaaa 

It  was  not  till  the  sixth  year  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  that  th*-  R  "mans  admit- 
ted meroenariea  into  their  troops,  which  was 
aeldeai  «r  ator  deoefai  thetfaneeertherapaUie.* 
These  were  CdMberiana,  who,  as  we  find,  com- 
posed the  greatest  part  of  Cn.  .S<  ipiu's  army  in 
Spain:  an  essential  &ult,  which  cost  him  liia 
Ufe,  and  RaaM  almeel  tfia  ieea  ef  fl|pafai*  aa4 
perluips  the  ruin  of  her  empire.  That  example,  . 
aa  lirj  wiaelj  obeenrn^*  ao^t  to  hava  tawiht 


tUr.lv.  a.  T. 

3  Thi<<  dtftinction  is  ttroni^ty  enoui^h  marked  In  Mat»% 
dwcounc  to  tiie  icnate  of  Carthiigc  upon  the  foid  xvatgk. 
Nemiosat  nW  equUem,  et  eorum  Ipcorum  leimaie^  M 
MfBeiMMa  14s.  L  sxiiL  n.  !«.  Tbsiapriiaons( 
tuia  ste  tha  tnM  BesuB  kuiffhts,  q<d  MHtont  equo  I 
Uco. 

4  Id  ad  I 


imigne  eit,  ijuod  meneaamua  aoiU 
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Bnmftn  gtaenLt  nerer  to  ■u£F«r  a  greater  num- 
ber of  •traofer*  thaa  of  tlMir  own  troop*  in 
thairvMkii  It  it  wdl  kMWB,  that  Ihe  iwraU 
of  (onlgn  troops  mnrf>  than  once  brouf(ht  Cartb- 
a|re  to  th«  rvrj  tu-iak  of  ruin.  That  republic 
bad  aimoot  no  oUmt  aoUtans  wbiill  WW  tiM 
fpnU  dAck  of  ita  mOHiarf  ooHMHy.  Smk  a 
mixture  of  foreign  and  barbowi  troops,  and 
thoir  MtporiMl^  in  aiuibcr,  hk  tho  Heuma 
miii,  iMN  Mtar  th«  filMlpnl  «MM  of  dM 
■■lira  fUlB  rftlw  Baman  empire  in  the  Weau 

I  -return  to  the  centurions,  whose  diffirrnt 
males  i  am  to  explain.  1  hare  said  that  in 
mA  MMlpIo  tfa—  mn  two  eMturlw,  nd  in 

aOBaequence  two  OMtnffiHM*  He  who  cum- 
mandod  th«>  first  cpntury  of  the  first  Maniplf  of 
Iho  Tsiarii,  cuileU  also  jRilttM,  was  tiie  must 
nw'ilwMi  af  aM  tiw  cafriawb  m4  hai  a 
plaeo  in  tlia  eovadl  of  war  with  tbo  oooaul  and 

principal  officers  :  PrimifnJu*,  or  PrimipUi  Cen- 
tmrio.    He  was  called  J^imipUut  prior,  to  dis- 


ed  the  second  eentorj  of  tbo 

who  w.iM  r.ill.-<l  I'rxmifAIuM  potterior.  And  the 
same  was  done  m  the  other  centuries.  Tiie 

«f  the  same  Maniple  of  tlie  Triarii,  was  called 
ueufidi  pili  Cmlurw;  and  so  on  to  the  tenth, 
who  was  called  decimi  pUi  Centurio.    The  same 

Princlpes.  The  first  cpiiturionof  the  Prinrtpcs 
was  called  primu*  J'rincept,  or  primi  principiM 
iientmrioi  the  socond,  atcumdms  Pritieip*,  and  so 
an  to  tbo  twith.   la  thk  wmuu&t  tha  IlartatI 

were  called,  primus  Ilastatux,  serundus  TJastntus, 
Acc  The  centurions  were  raised  from  an  in- 
ferior to  a  superior  degree^  not  only  by  seniority, 


of  honour,  which  were  only  granted  to  brnvery 
and  real  wrvioe,  excited  an  incredible  emulatlou 
aiBongst  tbo  troops,  that  kept  theai  always  in 
apMt  aad  oriar.  A  private  wMim  bsoaaM  a 
cpnturioii,  hthI  afterwards  rising  tlirough  all  the 
diffsreui  degrees^  mifht  atisogth  arrive  at  the 
frineipal  poets.  This  Tiew,  this  hope  supported 
thorn  in  the  mUil  tt  the  most  ssTore  fiitifues, 
animated  them  prevented  them  from  rommit- 
tiug  faults,  or  taiung  distaste  to  the  senrios, 
and  prompted  thsmantatfaaaMNtwiMW  and 
Taliant  actions.  It  la  in  this  nannsr  an  Ittvlai- 
aible  army  is  formed. 

The  officers  were  Tery  warm  in  frcserring 
distinctions  and  pwMMnlnanwa,  I  dudl 
an  instance  of  this  Tcry  proper  to  tlie 
It  subject,  that  in,  the  ni)«ing  of  troops, 
does  great  honour  to  the  Homan  soldiery, 
and  ahowa  with  wliat  madentian  and  wisdom 
their  sensibility  for  glory  was  attended.  When 
the  Roman  people  hud  rt-iMtlved  upon  the  war 
afainat  Perseus,  the  ituii  kiuf  of  Maosdonia, 

ktbrtfaatnaeMt 


of  it,  the  senate  decreed,  that  the  oonstil,  charged 
with  that  expedition,  should  raise  ss  many  ccn> 


nf  tTiosf*  who  did  not  exrred  fifty  yi-ars  of 
Twenty  three  centurions,  wlio  luid  been  Primi 
pili,*  Ti  t  uiied  to  tako  arms,  aalcm  tho  sam 
w«ia  ftantad  thaaa,  which  thajrhad  in  tho 

Mding  rampnifrns.     The   affair  wan  brought 
before  the  people.    After  PopUius,  who  iiad 
been  eaaaal  twa  yaara  bafcre,  had  pleaded 
cense  of  thn  lanlmiiaii.  aail  Ihii  raaiiil  hlii  n  nm. 

one  of  the  renturioii^,  who  had  appealed  to  tho 


people,  haTing  obtained  permission  to 
expreessd  himealf  to  thlo  effbec— "  I  am  caOsd 

Sp.  Ligostinos,  of  the  Crustumine  tribe,  d^ 
scendH  from  the  Sabines.  My  father  h-ft  me 
a  small  field  and  a  oottags^  where  1  was  burn, 
hrenght  up,  md  naw  llvab  Aaaaanaal  waaak 
age  to  marry,  1m  gwa  AM  bli  hrathwr'e  daughter 
for  my  wife :  *  she  brought  me  no  portion  but 
liberty,  chastity,  and  a  fruitfulness  sufficient 
Artha  ifahart  haaaaa.  Wa  have  alzaana  and 
two  daughters  both  married.  Of  my  sons,  four 
liave  taken  the  robe  of  manhood,  ftoya  viriHM,} 
the  other  two  are  still  infants.  1  began  to  bear 
mate  tha  aaMnhUyaT  P.  SolpleiM  and  C. 
Aorelius.  I  served  two  yws  as  a  private  lol- 
dier  in  the  army,  in  Macedonia,  against  king 
Philip.  The  third  year  T.  Quintiua  l-lamin- 
tens,  ta  rawvd  bm  fcr  my  aawiata,  anda  ma 
captain  of  a  century  in  the  first  Maniple  of  the 
Hastati.*  I  served  afterwards  as  a  volunteer 
in  Spain,  under  Cato ;  and  that  general,  who  la 
aa  emilant  a  Jndga  af  BMrM^  aada  ata  ifit 
Manipli"  of  the  Ilantnti.*  In  the  war  against 
the  vEtolians  and  luug  Antiocfaus,  I  rose  to  the 
same  rank  amongst  the  Principes.'*  lafterwarda 
■ada  aavand  aMipalfBa^  and  te  a  Tery  few  yaaia 

have  been  four  tinrips  I*rimipih«  ;"  I  have  been 
four  and  thirty  times  rewarded  by  ths 
have  received  six  civic  erowas,**  haira 
two  and  twenty  campaigns,  and  am  above  liAy 
years  old.  Th(Hii.'h  1  had  not  <-Mnij<leted  the 
number  of  years  required  by  the  law,  and  mj 
age  did  not  discharge  me,  snbadtatlng  fbor  af 
mj  diildran  te  aiy  plMc^  I  should  deserve  to  be 
exempt  from  the  necessity  of  serving.  But  by 
all  I  have  said,  J  only  intend  to  shew  the  justice 
af  my  caaaa.  Far  tha  raa^  aa  laqg  aa  thaaa 
who  levy  tlie  troops  shall  jodfs  me  oaffaUa  of 


a  Qui  prinnot  pilot  duxersnt 
7  Pater  mihiuxocwBfrat  rti  Mil  aiUm(kiiUt,q|U 
Blhll  sltollt  prater  VbeitaleB,  pwUdfisia.  st  earn  Us 

foKunditatem,  quanta  »e\  in  diti  di  mo  oti.i  c««rt. 
8  Decumufls  ofdincm  Hsttstum  awignavit 

centurijp  sutgnarvt 
10  Mihi  primus  PrincefMprioriiccnturic  cat  aaaifnatua. 

II  Qoster  primum  pUum  duxL 
IS  The  cnwm  fivsn  aa  hariag  ■Sfsd  ths  lift  ef  a  < 
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Tk« tribones  dMJl  tmakmmm  Hbafflrtm,  that 

it  their  bu!<inf^ ;  mine  is  so  to  art,  that  none 
be  rankad  abuve  me  tor  valour ;  u  all  the  geo- 

werrty  and  all  wuf  eomrades  am  witness  fur  me, 

I  hsTK  hith*»rto  neTer  failed  to  do.  For  you, 
centurions,  notwithstanduig  your  appeal,  as 

any  thing  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the 
magistrates  and  senate,  ininy  opinion,  it  would 
become  your  age  to  shew  yourselves  snbmls- 
tfvt  to  Hie  MMie  and  twiwk,  a^  to  thUi 

erery  station  bo  no  arable,  that  givps  you  oppor- 
tunity to  sprve  the  republic."'  \V  hen  he  had 
done  speaking,  the  consul,  after  having  given 
Um  tba  hlghaH  fraitoi  befrra  tha  yaofk,  left 
the  aiisembly,  and  carri'^d  tfip  renturion  with 
him  into  the  senate.  There  he  was  publicly 
tbaoked  in  the  naaae  of  that  august  body,  and 
liw  aaHitorjr  tribnui,  as  a  mark  and  reward 
nf  his  \Tilour  aud  zcnl,  derlnred  him  Primipilu% 
that  is,  first  officer  of  the  first  legion.  The 
athw  wnrtnriffna,  ntwiihiff  t*i  rrr*"'  made 
■a  fiirthar  difflonllf  to  cotar  into  the  service. 

Nothing  gives  ua  a  justcr  idea  of  the  Uoman 
eharacter  than  facts  of  this  kind.  What  a  fund 
•f  good  aenae,  equity,  nabkocMb  uaA  mm  great- 
BtoaafaaoldaaattdaaaUkraiptan!  Haspeaks 
of  hlf«  an'  H-nt  povprty  without  shame,  and  of 
his  glorious  services  without  vanity,  lie  is  not 
improperly  taoaciawi  af  alUbe  paint  af  haaaor* 
BaaMHlestly  defends  his  rights,  and  renounces 
Aem.  lie  tearhfs  all  nges  not  to  ronlend  with 
their  country,  nor  to  make  the  public  good  give 
llaaatothairTvlfattiBtTOt;  aadbwhamr, 
m  to  bring  over  all  Chaae  in  the  same  case,  and 
aModatcd  with  himself,  int<»  bin  opinion.  How 
powerful  is  ffTymp** !  The  good  disposition  of  a 
inttaiH  all  tit  li 
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ARTICLE  IIL 

PTtfmatwn»  War, 

I  shall  include  in  this  article  what  rehites  to 
rovisions,  the  pay  of  soldiers,  their  arms,  and 
•ome  other  cares  necessary  to  be  taken  by  gen> 
«ala  biftn  th«3r  bagin  to  nanh. 

SECT.  1. 

The  (H^er  obaerrad  by  tha  Eamana  in  regard 
to  pravWauk  la  baiMr  ImawB  to  na  than  that  of 

the  Greeks  :  the  qusBstor  was  charpfd  with  this 
Tiie  ration  of  corn  for  each  soldii-i '~  <!:iily 


1  £t  omnia 
litis. 
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p«i|»le,  that  is  to  aay,  a  tJumixy  or  the  «i^k 

part  f»f  a  Hotnan  bushfl ;  six  rif  whirh  wetit  to 
the  Aicdiumus.    i'he  chaeuix  was  also  the  u>ual 

therefore  in  the  foot  itad  four  bu<.heU  of  wheat 
.1  Hioiith  ;  which  was  rrilled  menstruum  ■  tliat  t< 
to  aay,  thirty-two  chcenix,  wliich  was  someUiing 
wmn  ihm  a  liwiili  pv  day.  Tha  faat  siMiar 
of  the  allies  had  as  much. 

The  Roman  cavalry  soldier  received  two  me 
dimni  of  wheat,  or  twelve  bushels,  a  mouib, 
\fmm»  ha  hai  tw  lisMsrtiea,  wUdi  aaiiMlai 
to  fourscore  and  sixteen  ("hrenix,  at  the  rate  of 
something  more  than  a  chtenix  per  man  daily. 
Tliis  boneman  had  two  horses,  one  for  himself 


these  two  horses  he  received  niso  monthl} .  s^vpn 
mcdimni  of  barley,  which  make  forty-two  buslw- 
ah»  at  the  rata  af  as*  bushel,  and  a  little  mare 
ttHnttnaeta^adajtwtwaharaafr  Itwaa 

necessary  for  one  of  these  horsemen  to  have  a 
certain  income^  to  support  the  unavoidable  ex- 
penaea  he  waa  at  durinf  the  campaign ;  hence 
it  eometinieB  happened  that  a  dtfaMB,  tftomb  af 
a  patrician  family,  was  obliged  by  his  p<»vprtr 
te  aerve  in  the  foot.'  The  honemen  of  the  allies 
hadnmadiBMwanndimthlfd  per  nanih,  thai 
ia  to  eajr,  dfht  hwahfli  «f  aoro,  becaoae  ha  haA 

only  one  horse,  and  conseqtiently  hut  one  ser- 
▼ant;  and  five  medimni  af  barley  fur  that  horsey 
whidk  mite  Ihlrtf  Mda,  M  tha  rate  afaM 
bushel  n  day.   The  quantity  of  wheat  for  tin 

officers  augmented  in  proportion  to  their  oT 
which  we  shall  speak  in  the  aequeh    The  par- 

diera  by  way  af  honow  and  reward,  aa  appeaia 

from  seTeral  passages  In  l-ivy.' 
The  public  etorae  of  com,  of  which  the  ^u»- 

efther  in  ships,  in  waggons,  or  by  baaats  of 
burthen :  but  the  foot  ixddiers  carried  upon  their 
■houldera  the  quantity  of  corn  distribtited  to 
Aem Ibraaevlaln ttaM,  wUch  mry  wiewh  lea* 
sencd  the  number  of  carriages. 

Four  bufluls  of  wheat,  which  wat  the  quaa- 
tity  of  each  soldier  for  a  mouth,  was  a  heavy 
lead,  iritat  nebanlnf  aU  that  ha  had  to  < 
•  Itlaeavtoliilhitlkqr^ 


grntis,  sod  qu(,  mm  stipcndia  pedibtis  prtrjitrr  fiuperts. 
tern  tecissvt,  bello  Catneii  pnraui         Kou.aim  jut« 
tit  habitus  CMcL   Liv.  1.  lit.  n.  Tt. 

3  Millls*,  qui  in  |>ncsidio  Aiersnt,  dapBci 
In  perpetuum ;  in  prc*entia»inRuIuboliusdiiastt.  2A.T. 

nU|)ani«  diijilicui  cih.ina  li^ri  jn.-- ,(.    /  't 

4  The  kMd  wbidi  a  Uooiaa  soktier  canuti  is  ssid  Is 

dent  of  anm,  which  ;)j  jK-ar^  3lino»t  iiicrrdible  when  tt  'n 
cuntideted  tbst  be  cooudou1>  marchad  twnty  nuin  • 
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wss  on  extraordinarr  orrasions,  as  upon  a  forred 
inarch,  or  •  vudden  rxpedilion  in  the  enemy's 
country.  It  i«  highly  probdila  that  they  geu- 
mlljr  cnfltd  cm  talj  for  twelve,  fifteen,  or 
twFuty  dnyi  nt  tno^t ;  and  tfiiti  weight  dimin- 
jbbed  erery  day  by  the  daily  consamptioo. 

It  wmf  la  Hked,  why  Mni  ndMr  than  hntd 
was  giveo  t»  the  troeye.  Perhape  this  ruittoin 
had  hem  transfr-rn-d  frnin  the  city  into  the 
camp;  far  in  the  city  the  public  diatributiona 
w«wmadthictr«,iiottel>fBiid.  Beddeawliich, 
the  weight  of  com  waa  lighter  than  that  uf 
bread.  Pliny  olmerves,  that  the  wci^lit  <>r  a 
bcHhel  of  wheat  in  grain  aofmeute  exactly  one 

li  ft  considerable  dUfanoMk    But  It  may  be 

ived  to  have  been  a  Tery  fr«'at  trouble  for 
I  anldiers  to  make  their  own  bread,  to  grind 
B,  and  afWrwivdi  to  Wk*  it;  though 
A«J  were  divided  into  meHM  or  dwmbers, 
called  Contubernia,  this  seems  to  uh  a  consider- 
able difficulty,  io  judge  rightly  ot  it,  however, 
waMoatlmaglM  amnNw  to  llva  In  tha  aaaaa 
time*  and  countries  with  them,  and  consider 
the  customs  which  thfu  prevailed.  The  Human 
•oldier,  employed  in  gnuUiiig  the  com  and 
baklof  the  hrmdf  did  w>  mon  In  the  camp,  than 
hr  hnd  done  every  day  in  the  <  ity  in  times  of 
peace,  liis  meal  supplied  him  with  1  know 
not  what  traiiety  of  diahes.  Beaidee  the  com- 
■Mnbnai,lwmMlaakind  afaafl  holkd  fbod 

of  It,  Tery  acreeniile  to  the  troops  •  he  minj,'!r(J 
it  with  milk,  roots,  and  herbs ;  and  made  pan- 
aakaaaf  It  vpaanamall  Plata  laid  over  Uw  tn, 
•r  npan  tha  bot  aahc%  aa  was  anciently  the 

manner  of  r»*{ral5nir  trne-^ts,  and  i?t  still  practised 
throughout  the  h»»t,  where  these  kind  of  thin 
cahaaaia  nock  pvaAmd  to  our  heat  hraad* 

l^NO  certain  ooeaaions  bread  was  distributed 
amongst  the  troopx/   When  L.  Quintius  Cincln- 
natos  was  created  dictator  against  the  JSAjfli} 
1m  ordered  all  Oa  youth  capaUa  of  hearlnff  anna 
to  repair  to  the  Campus  Marti  us  before  sunset, 
with  bread  for  five  days,  each  of  them  with 
twelve  palisades.    He  commanded  such  of  the 
ddnna  aa  ware  of  a  mora  advanced  agt  to  baka 
bread  for  the  young  ones,  vHtllat  tiwf  W«Pa 
employed  in  preparinu  their  arms,  and  pro- 
viding themselves  with  stakes.   This  was  chiefly 


5  Consul  mcnitruum  juMo  BBlBie  MCOin  ftrre  profcc. 
tai^  decitoo  post  die,  «uam  nenilnB  aecspcisl,  cania 
awvtt.  I*itxllT.n.l 

'^qiiilejeaiei)  nihil  K  ultra  urirr  n  r  nmlnrc  nfTij^rirc, 
quam  trtgiMa  dcnua  Ihiinentum  militi  datum.  Ln.  L 
am  n.  I. 

6  Lex  ccrti  aatura;,  ut  in  quorumquc  gcncre  p ani  mi- 


tO( 

was  not  so  nnirli  convenience  on  lioard  the 
veasela  for  making  bread,  as  on  shore.  Bu 
generally  the  soldier  ground  his  com  himself, 
either  in  Itttte  nllk,  which  he  carried  along 
with  Jjini,  or  upon  stones  ;  after  which  he  l<  )ked 
his  bread,  not  in  ovenai  but  upon  a  fire,  or  under 
tha  ashes. 

To  the  com  given  tha  traopa  wen  added  mM^ 

herbs  and  roots,  chee^te,  and  sometimes  bacon 
and  pork.  Their  driuk  waa  answerable  to  this 
diet  The  army  very  seldom  need  wine.  Gal* 
the  elder  drank  nothing  but  wat^-r,  except  bk 
great  heats,  when  he  only  mixed  it  with  vine- 
gar.* The  use  of  this  driuk  was  common  in 
thaannleat  Hwaacalladiweea.  EveryaaMiv 
was  obliged  to  hara' »  battle  of  It  In  his  equi- 
page. The  em|ieror  Pe'»cennius  forbade  the  use 
of  any  other  driuk  in  his  army  :  jus$U  vinum  im 
fTjwrft'rtwit  ■friana  Mers^  tad  oesto  awi'miwe 
tsse conttntoM.^*  The  expression,  unirertos,  seems 
to  imply  that  this  prohibition  wa.s  universal, 
and  extended  to  the  odicers  as  well  as  sol- 
diers.  This  drink  (peaaa)  waa  very  good  to 
quench  the  thirst  immediatrly,  and  to  c<irrp(t 
the  badiie<is  of  the  water  whicli  they  might 
meet  with  upon  their  march.  Ilippocrataaaaji^ 
thai  viMfar  is  fafresfaing:  imAn\i ;  ftr 
which  rea.wn  it  wat  i;iven  to  reapers,  and  those 
who  worked  in  the  field."  Aristotle  tells  u^" 
tliat  the  Carthagittians,  in  tfana  of  war*  ahatrfn* 
ed  from  wine. 

I  have  hi  rinl  say,  that  nothing  gives  persons 
in  the  army,  who  read  the  ancient  history,  so 
much  diilcalty,  aa  i1m  artlda  «f  prorlslonaj 
which  difficulty  is  not  without  its  foundation. 
We  do  not  find,  that  either  the  Greeks  or  Ro- 
mans had  the  precaution  to  provide  magazinco 
of  forage,  to  by  up  pruviaieos,  to  bam  a  ooaaw 
mlWBfJ  general  of  stores,  or  to  ba  iUIawad  by  n 
great  number  of  carriages.  We  are  amazed  at 
what  is  said"  of  the  army  of  Xerxes  king  of 
Persia,  which  amonntad.  Including  the  train 
anil  baggage,  to  more  than  five  millions  of  souls; 
and  for  the  subsistence  of  which,  according  to 
the  computation  of  Herodotus,  more  than  six 
hundred  thouMnd  bvahda  of  wheat  a  day  war* 
requisite.  How  was  it  possible  to  supply  such 
an  army  with  so  enormous  a  quantity  of  corn, 
and  other  necessaries  in  proportion  ?  W^e  must 
remambar,  that  tha  nna  Harodotua**  bad  tahMi 
care  to  apprize  us,  that  Xerxes  had  employed 
iiiwi— ifj  during  'our  joan^  in  making  prepara- 


Utari  tectta  portio  sd  grain  {xjndus  .-iccedat 
1  Lhr.  L  Hi.  D.  87. 


I'tiH.  xvul 


H  Vi  »[i(  u  imvale*  decern 
defenent  LMf.  L  xxL  n.  4a 


runt.    Lhi.  1.  xxUL 

9  Plut  In  Cat  p.  SSe. 

11  Ruth  iL  14 

19  Hsrod.  L  vU.  c.  187. 
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tions  for  this  wsr. 
■hipf  ladan  with 

alwaya  MMtM  wumr  iSbt  land  army, 

pprp^tually  relifred  by  others,  by  the  mean*  of 
whick  it  wanted  nothinf ;  Uw  paaaage  from  the 
HiDwpMrt  to  tha  Ondn  M,  Md  dw  Idwd  of 
Salamin  beinf  Tory  dMtt,  and  tUi  wyrfllliin 
not  of  a  yenr's  rontiniianre.  But  no  ron««K}tiP!irp 
akould  be  drawn  from  it,  this  being  an  extraor- 
dinary caa(>,  aai  aoe  may  say  the  mHy  mmn/i^ 
•f  the  kind.  In  the  wan  «f  tiM  Greeks  afidut 
each  other,  their  armies  were  small,  and  acoin- 
temed  to  a  sober  life;  they  did  not  remore  far 
hmm  tlMir  awn  eoontry,  and  almiMt  always 
returned  regularly  erery  winter.  So  that  it  is 
plain,  it  was  not  difficult  for  them  to  have  pro- 
▼iaions  in  abundance,  especially  the  Athenians, 

As  much  may  be  nid  of  the  Romans,  with 
whom  the  rare  of  provision*  whs  infinitely  less 
weighty,  than  it  ia  at  present  with  mo«t  of  the 
of  Enrepe.  TMr  amlM  wew  much 
numerott^  and  they  had  a  much  smaller 
number  of  ravalry.  A  legion  of  four  thous.iiid 
foot  made  a  body  (after  our  manner)  of  six  <*r 
•eren  battaUone ;  and  kartng  only  tkree  hnikdred 
horse^  they  formed  but  two  squadrons  so  that 
a  conaulary  army  of  about  sixteen  thousand 
foot,  including  the  iioinans  and  tlieir  allies,  was 
wmpowd  af  ftrj  nwr  tw«itf-i«a  «f  our  liat* 
tallMUi,  and  hud  but  eight  or  nine  of  our  squad- 
rons. In  thene  days,  to  twenty-five  battalions, 
we  hare  often  more  than  forty  squadrons.  What 
a  vait  dlSmnoe  arart  tUt  aaaka  Sa  A*  eon- 
lomptioa  of  forage  and  provisions !  They  did 
not  want  four  or  five  thousand  horses  for  the 
train  of  artillery ;  with  bakers  and  ovens,  and  a 
great  namlMr  af  cavared  waggiMM,  eadi  of  four 
horses.  Besides  this,  the  sober  manner  of  life 
in  the  army,  confined  to  the  mere  neceHsaries  of 
life,  spared  them  an  infinite  multitude  of  ser- 
▼aali,  Itonm,  and  baggoge^  wUch  now  eatkauat 
our  ma^^inea,  starve  our  armies,  retard  the 
execution  of  enterprises,  and  often  render  fhem 
impracticable.  This  was  not  the  manner  uf 
Ihriog  aulf  of  tha  «ildiM%  it  wm  ooaunon  to 
them  with  thi"  officers  and  ijenenils.  Emperors 
themselves,  that  in  to  say,  the  lords  of  the  ttni- 
Terse,  Trajan,  Adrian,'  Pescennius,'  Alexan- 
dw  Smrai^*  Fjraliii%  Jdion,*  and  anaj  others. 


1  CIMs 

tur  (Adrianu«^  hoc  t^t  lantfo,  canfo,  ct  powa.  Sparfian. 

i  In  omni  cxpetlitione  (re»criiiiiiL',<  militarem  cibum 
cump*lt  ante  papiliancm.  Sparlian. 

3  Apsftis  pepUknilMis  (Alexander)  pcaadit  atque  ccn 
aaflt,  eua  ndlltanim  dbum,  cuncMi  vMsatSNM  atque 

gsudentitjiis,  ^unl<•rl»t  LampruL 

4  £t  Imfwratort  iJuUaoo)  nan  cupediis  ciborum  regie 
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not  only  liTed  witheat  luxury,  hot  coatentod 


of  cheese  or  bacon,  and  made  it  their 
level  themselves,  in  this  respect,  with  the  mean- 
est of  the  soldiers.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  of 
what  weight  mmIi  cacompleo  w«fa,  and  how 
much  they  eODtrlbuted  to  diminish  the  train  of 
an  army,  to  support  the  ta!«fe  of  fni^ity  and 
simplicity  amongst  the  troops,  and  banish  all 
luxury  and  idlo  Aow  from  tike  caaop. 

It  is  not  without  reason,  that  all  the  aulhaw 
I  ha%'e  cited  at  bottom  obwrvp,  that  thfw  rm- 
IMTors  affected  to  cat  in  public,  and  in  the  sight 
of  tiw  whoia  araj.   In  propatmh—AmU  pm- 

pilionem  Apertis  papilionibut  Sub  cci»- 

mflUn  tnhtrvactJi.  This  sight  attracted,  instruct- 
ed, and  consoled  the  soldicTi  and  ennobled  his 
poordlattohfaQ,  in  Ita  waHwhlaino  to  that  of 
his  maoters :  anuti*  videntQnu  atque  gaudentibus. 
Let  ns  compare  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  composed  of  such  officers  and  boldiers  as 
the  Oreda  and  Roaaaaa  had,  robust  oober, 
seasoned,  and  inured  to  all  sort  of  fatigan^  with 
imr  armies  of  an  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
the  pompous  train  that  follovrs  them ;  is  there 
a  geaeral  of  Hio  kaat  amaa  or  aadooiandli^ 
that  would  not  prefer  the  former?  It  is  with 
such  troop's  the  (Jreeks  often  chirked  the  whole 
forces  of  the  Eaiit ;  aud  the  Komans  conquered 
and  aaljjaetad  ali  odur  aatkMM.  When  AaD  wo 
return  to  ao  loadable  a  custom  ?  Will  tliere  not 
some  general  of  an  army  arise  of  superior  rank 
and  merit,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  genius  solid 
and  acaaiblo  to  trao  gfary,  who  ahdl  eoai|ifa. 
bend  how  much  it  ia  for  his  honour  to  show 
himself  liberal,  generous,  and  magnifirent  in 
sentiments  and  actions ;  to  bestow  his  money 
freely  for  aaiooatiag  the  soldiers,  or  to  assist  tho 
officers,  whose  income  does  not  alwaj-v  suit 
their  birth  and  merit ;  and  to  reduce  himself  in 
all  other  things,  I  do  not  say  to  that  simplicity 
and  porerty  of  the  anHent  makers  of  tho  world, 
(so  sublime  a  virtue  is  above  our  age*s  force  of 
mind)  hut  to  an  elcj^ant  and  noble  plainness, 
which,  by  the  force  of  example^  of  great  elTect 
In  thooe  that  gorora,  muf  perhapo  aogfeat  Cha 
same  to  all  our  generals,  and  reform  tho  had 
and  pernicious  taste  of  the  nation  ? 

The  care  of  provisions  always  haa  been,  and 
ever  wHl  he^  Ughly  laeamboat  190a  a  goad 
gmeral.  Cato's  maxim,  that  the  war  feeds  the 
war,*  holds  good  in  plentiful  countries,  and  with 
regard  to  small  armies:  that  of  the  Greeks 
is  more  generally  trao,  that  the  war  does  not 
furnish  prorisions  upon  command,  or  at  a  fixed 
time.  They  must  be  provided,  both  for  the 
present  and  the  future.    One  of  the  principal 

Uaf  of  Fcnia  gavo  hia 
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■M  Cyrus,  who  afterwards  became  ao  glorious, 
wm»  not  to  emiMurk  in  aaj  exfcditioo,  till  he 
iMd  fint Inftimwl  hlmadf,  whether  niMatence 
were  proHMl  fbr  the  troops.  Paulas  JEmillus 
would  not  set  out  fur  Macedonia,  till  he  had 
taken  care  of  the  transportation  of  proriaions. 
If  CambTiiee  vdA  Duins  had  heeii  m  atlantiTe 
in  this  point,  they  had  not  occaeioiMd  the  loss 
of  their  armies,  the  first  in  Ethiopia,  and  the 
other  in  Scythia.  That  of  Alexander  had  bevn 
ftfwhIiHj  if  tha  aawnd  of  Mamiwn,  the  moat 
ahU  fmanl  of  hia  tfane^  had  been  followed, 
which  was  to  Iiiy  %va.ste  a  certain  extent  of 
country  in  Asia  i^Iiuor,  through  which  that 
fKbum  was  nnder  the  inwailfy  of  marching. 
Before  the  battle  of  Cannn,  Ilannibal  had  not 
ten  days'  provisions:  a  delay  of  some  weeks  had 
reduced  him  to  the  last  extremity.  Lsesax  be- 
fm  that  of  Fhandia,  mail  haiva  pcriihad  for 
want  of  proTiaions,  if  Pompey  would,  or  rather 
could,  have  waited  ton  or  twelve  days  longer. 
Famine  is  an  enemy,  a^nst  whom  the  ability 
and  vaknr  of  ganarala  and  aoldiafa  can  aStek 
nothing,  and  whom  tha  Kiuahar  of  tnopa  aafraa 
only  to  re-enforce. 

SECT.  IL 

Pajf  of  the  tolditrg, 

AtBOOfBt  the  Greeks,  the  soldiers  at  fint 
aubsistetl  themselves  in  the  field  at  their  own 
expense.  This  was  natural  j  because  they  were 
Cha  dtlxeiia  thanadTMb  nnitad  to  daAnd  thair 
lands,  lives  and  finniliai^  aad  had  «  pcnonal 
latcreat  in  the  war. 

lha  poTer^,  which  Sparta  loqg  profeiued, 
ghaa  naaoB  to  hdlav^  that  they  iBd  not  pay 
their  troops.  As  king  as  the  Spartans  remained 
in  Greece,  the  republic  supplied  them  with 
IH^visions  for  their  public  meals,  and  one  habit 
yearly.  Amongst  thsoo  fimrialoiia  Aara  was 
some  meat,  and  a  partlcuhv  aflker  had  the  dis- 
tribution of  it.  We  have  seen  Agesilaus  to 
mortify  Lysander,  who  had  filled  the  Higlw^ 
oficea  of  the  rapobUo,  ghra  him  this  oOas^ 
which  was  of  no  consideration.'  The  Spartans, 
during  the  war,  contented  tbemne1v(<»t  with  thh 
allowance,  adding  to  it  some  little  plunder  of 
tlMeouitryftr  thair  hatlsraahalstaiiea  Aflv 
Lysander  had  opened  the  way  for  gold  and 
silTer  to  re-enter  Sparta,  and  bad  formed  a  pub- 
lic treasury  there,  as  the  Lacedsmoniaus  were 
often  tnnsportad  Into  Asia  Bflnor  ovt  of  theb 
#wn  conntry,  the  repiiblir  was  no  doubt  obliged 
to  inipply  tbem  at  such  times  with  subsistence 
by  particular  aida.  We  have  seen  the  younger 
C^n%  at  ibm  rsfusst  of  LyaaBdar,  appMBk 


6  nut  in  AgesiL  et  Lyiand. 
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the  pay  of  those,  who  served  ou  board  the 
galleys  of  the  Lacedemonians,  from  threa 
oboli,'  usually  paid  tfiem  hy  tha  Pllansi  to 
four,  which  very  mueh  asdnoed  the  asaoMB  fron 
the  Athenians.  Sparta's  strength  was  not  marl- 
time.  Though  it  waa  washed  by  the  sea  upon 
the  csat  and  aoaA,  Its  esasts  w«ra  net  advant^ 
geous  fur  navigation,  and  it  had  soly  tta  fCVt 
of  Gytheum,  which  was  neither  very  large  nor 
commodious;  and  indeed  its  fleets  were  not  very 
numaraoS)  and  had  aearea  any  sssmw  h«t 
strangers.  It  is  not  certainly  haown  what  pay 
Sparta  gave  her  land  troops,  nor  whether  she 
supplied  either  the  one  or  the  other  with  pro. 
visions. 

IV I  Idea  was  the  first  that  established  a  pay 
fof  the  Athenian  soldiers,  who  till  then  had 
served  the  republic  without  any.  Besides  its 
being  very  easy  to  fisndlhto  tha  poopls%  fiiTonr 
by  this  method,  a  more  uigent  motlre  obliged 
him  to  introduce  that  change.  ITe  made  war  at 
a  distance  in  Thrace,  in  the  C  Ucruonesus,  in  the 
Use,  and  in  Ionia,  daring  several  OMiotha 
tagfther,  without  moleating  or  squeezing  the 
aUicH.  It  was  impossible  for  citizens,  so  long 
absent  from  their  lands,  trades,  and  other  means 
of  getting  their  bread,  (tut  meet  of  them  wva 
artiBans,  as  the  LacedKmonians  reproa<-hed 
them)  to  serve  without  snno  support,  'lliat 
waa  a  Justice  tha  nfublio  owad  them,  and 
Ferleles  acted  kesthapartaf  npefnhrnMgia. 
trate  thnn  that  of  an  equitable  judge.  He  only 
prevented,  like  a  wise  politician,  the  desires  of 
the  people  in  rqpurd  to  a  conduct,  which  was 
become  necessary. 

The  usual  pay  of  the  mariners  was  threa 
oboli,  which  made  half  a  drachma,  that  is  to 
say,  fivepenoe  Freneh;  that  of  the  Infimtry 
four  oboli,  or  sixpence  hall^iemiys  and  thiU 
of  the  caralry,  a  drachma,  tenpence.  Crood 
order  had  been  established  for  suppiurting  the 
expensea  of  the  war.  The  fmr  eideat  and 
primitive  tribes  of  Athona  had  increased  to  ten. 
At  that  time,  for  the  payment  of  imposts,  six- 
eoore  citizens  were  drawn  out  of  each  tribe^ 
whidinuMlatweba  hnndrsdiaaD;  these  won 
divided  into  four  companies  of  three  hundred, 
and  into  twenty  classes;  of  which  each  were 
a^aiu  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  of  the 

The  public  expenses  fell  upon  the  rich  and 
opulent,  but  upon  some  more  than  others. 
When  any  urgent  and  sudden  necessity  happen- 
ed, Oat  nmde  H  neotesary  to  raise  treepe,  or  fit 

out  a  fleet,  the  expenses  were  divided  amongst 
these  dtizeus  in  proportion  to  their  estates :  the 
rich  advanced  the  money,  for  the  immediato 
asnrkaaf  IhanvnUk^andthaathOTs  ted  tlM 
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allowed  to  reimburae  them,  and  pay  tiieir  quota. 

wafi  sent  with  Nicias  to  cummand  at  the  sle^e 
of  Syracuse,  that  the  Athenian  generals  senred 
at  their  own  expenae.'  Plutarch  obaerveSf  that 
thb  Luamduu,  wh«  was  ymrf  |M«r,  Ml  Uimg 
in  a  condition  to  pay  any  thin{(  U)wardfl  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  sent  on  account  to  the 
people  of  what  Im  had  laid  out  upon  his  own 
pcnomin  wUeh  hU  daOy  Mibaietwee,  daCkM^ 
■nd even  aho4>H  and  ?;torkinc^s  wrr><  iiir-luded. 

The  Koman  soldiers,  in  the  eorliLT  times  of 
the  republic,  erarved  without  pay  or  recompense. 
Tlw  wan  la  thoM  day*  wata  not  rwrj  Ht/tmt 

from  Ro;n(",  and  of  no  lonjj  duration.  As  soon 
as  they  were  terminated,  the  soldiers  returned 
iMime,  and  took  care  of  their  aifairs,  lands,  and 
ftmiliea.  It waa not tUlfiMirkimtbaiaiMlftrCy 
yearn  after  the  fmiliiing  nf  Rome,  that  the<w*nate, 
opon  occasion  of  the  siege  of  Veil,  which  was 
Tory  long,  aad  coatia«ed  without  interruption 
during  tlM  wiaiar,  contrary  to  cuatom,  deoaod, 
without  hfini^  rp<n!P*;t»'d.  that  th»'  rrpuWir  should 
pay  the  soldiers  a  fixed  sum  for  the  services 
they  shoidd  randOT  ft."  Thla  decree,  the  more 
agreeable  to  the  people,  as  it  appeared  tiM  pure 
effect  of  the  scnnti  'i  liberality,  occasioned  iiiii- 
Tcml  joy ;  and  the  whole  city  cried  out,  that 
they  were  rady  to  abed  thdr  blood*  and  «eri- 
fice  their  Ufa%  tat  aa  munificent  a  country. 
Tlu'  Roman  !M>nate  showed  the  same  wisdom 
upon  this  occasion,  as  Pericles  had  done  at 
AthwM  The  laldiera  at  ftrat  whispered,  and 
ai  Icagdl  openly  vented  their  complainta  aDd 
murmurs  a^ninst  the  length  of  the  sief ,  which 
laid  them  under  the  necessity  of  continuing 
Nmole  from  theh*  ftmlUea  during  avan  the 
winter,  and  by  that  long  absence  ocraalooad  the 
ruin  of  their  land^,  which  remained  tmcuJtl- 
vated,  and  became  incapable  of  affording  them 
anMrtanaa  Tbeae  were  the  real  moCiTes  of 
tha  aouHalW  eoodoet,  who  artfliny  granted  that 
as  a  favour,  which  necessity  was  upon  the  point 
•f  extorting  from  them  by  the  InTcctives  of 
aana  trIlMiiM  af  the  people,  wba  woold  hvn 
nade  it  an  honour  to  himself.  To  anawar  this 
pay,  a  tax  was  laid  upon  the  citizens  in  propor- 
tion to  their  estates.'   'I'he  senators  set  the  ex- 


1  Flat  In  Nie.  SSai 
f  AddittnB  deiads,  emnhtm  naxtari^  t— ipestito  prin- 

r:|>uni  In  inultitudincm  inuiu-ri-,  ut  ante-  mentiooem 
uUua  pktais  I'ribunorumw  dcccroerct  Mnatut,  ut  sO. 

de  luo  qui«r;tip  fiinrtt!"!  m  muncre  CMof.  Nihil  .irrcptmn 
unquam  a  |4ebe  taoto  gauUio  traditur.    Coiicu.suo)  ita. 

CariBB  tm,  pKhemataMiiie  {  eaeuntiuin  maoua. 
et  petras  vcse  anMOatoa,  eOi.'Ctum  esM  fttcatibui,  ut 
ueroo  pro  taa  muaiAca  patria,  donee  qukquam  vltium 
•iipfre«st,«avariaalaMtirial  mapansMt  XMLIv> 
U.M, 


ample,  which  was  followed  by  all  othcrsi  not> 

the  people.  It  appears  that  none  were  exnnpt 
from  it,  not  even  the  augurs  nor  pontiffs.*  Thrv 
evaded  paying  it  dturing  some  years,  by  violent 
■Maai,  and  thalr  prhrale  antborily.   Th»  qiHa> 

tor'?  ritrd  them  to  appear  and  s.r  thrni?>«lfaa 
sentenced  to  pay  the  whole  arrears  due  for  that 
time.    They  appealed  to  the  people,  who  coo- 

and  considerable  spoils  had  h-  vn  taken  from  the 
enemy,  part  of  them  was  applied  in  rrimlmrsing 
the  people  the  sums  that  had  been  raibed  for 
earryiaf  lh«BB  aa  :*  irhlrh  li  i  ttij  adiiiliaMii. 
and  very  uncommon  example  of  public  faHfc* 
The  tax,  of  which  I  spcalc,  subsisted  till  the 
triumph  of  Praloa  iEmilius  over  the  3iace- 
d4miaii%  who  brought  aa  graat  a  ^aaallty 
riches  into  the  public  treasury,  that  It  WM 
thought  proper  to  abolish  it  for  ever.* 

Though  iba  aoUkn  wudly  lanad  anfy  rfs 
BM«thf%  thaf  laoalvad  fay  Ar  tba  wbala  jaar, 
as  appears  from  several  passages  in  Liry :  this 
was  paid  them  at  tlte  end  of  the  campaign ;  and 
sonMCimeaftomaixiBanthatorfsaMBtha.  What 
I  have  hitherto  wM  of  paj»  vqgaida  aoly  tba 
foot.  It  was  also  granted  three  years  after  to 
the  horsemen  during  the  same  aiege  of  VciL* 
Tha  repvibiie  oaad  to  supply  tham  with  Wmb: 
they  had  been  so  generous,  in  a  pressing  necea> 
sity  of  the  state,  as  to  declare  that  they  ireaJd 
mount  themselves  at  their  own  expensea* 

The  pay  oftba  atldlcfla  waa  not  alwaft  tha 
■una;  it  varied  aoeordfaif  to fha  tiaocs.  It  was 
at  firat  only  three  ag$e$  a  day  for  the  foot : 
(something  more  than  threepence  French ;)  at 
tfaat  tfaaa  dufa  wera  tan  aatea  to  a  dfenaw'a^ 
which  was  of  the  same  weight  and  value  as  the 
CJreciati  drachma.  The  denarius  waa  afterTvarHi 
raised  to  sixteen  aases,  in  tlie  6%th  ypv  of 
RMne,  wban  FaMn  waa  dictator,  at  wilA 
time  the  pay  rose  from  three  to  fivepetMau* 
We  oMf;ht  imt  to  be  surpri  ed  at  the  .•imallness 
of  this  pay,  when  wc  consider  the  price  of 
prorldmHk  BolyUiM  infbnaa  0%  tkat  In  Ua 
time  the  buabd  of  wheat  was  usually  sold  for 
four  oboli,  or  sixfwnee  hall"i>»>nny  Fi-ench,  asd 
the  bushel  of  bailey  ior  bolt  that  priccw'  A 

C^t  daya.  Julius  Ctesar,  to  confinn  the  mcA- 
Hen  the  more  strongly  in  his  interest,  doubled 
their  pay,  and  made  it  amount  to  tenpoice: 


4  IJv.  1  xKxiii  n  4? 
5  Dion,  HsUcam.  in  1-jcccrpl-  Lf»^.  pi  T47. 
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Tbm  w«ra  ate  ril— Hww  In  It 
but  I  do  not  think  tt 

enter  into  the  detail  of  them. 

PoIjImiu*  «ftcr  iiAving  said  tiuU  tite  doily  poy 
«r  tiM iMCmii (at  ftrol)  oowotMpg  wtf  tiww 
tw  oboUi  or  thre*p«acf,  adds,  that  t^e  cuj^ 
turioni*  buii  four  oholi,  or  sixpentc  halfpenny, 
lUid  the  hone  kix  utMii,  uf  t«p|)eucv*  '^id&Utg 
Um  4iily  pay  at  fiTfp«io%  wUeli  liiv  Hw  ipqiA 
fiy  i»  PolyUiu'i  time,  the  mia  1«til  yearly 
amoonted  to  almoat  an  hundred  llvres,  without 
ilieludiiv  the  ration  of  corn  and  othei^  provv 
dM^wlthwUditlwf  vcfo^rily  | 
tltotkeyearas  twelve  months,  each  of  thirty 
llay%  which  aniounts  tu  thrrc  hundred  an<I  sixty 
di|ys  J  and  it  appear*  th^t  it  waa  »aw«tiiue«  ukeit 
In  tUo  aumair,  ii|  to  tho  y»y  of  tnor*. 
Out  of  tliia  Mmui^  tOMO,  «  port  wm  reterred  for 
their  rluthes,  arms,  and  tents.  This  Tacit ust 
talis  us :  4^Hinofro  miiitiam  ipaam ^nircm,  injlruc- 

ast'iinari.    Ilinc  ttstem,  arma,  fr  ^jfrr-'i."  And 
Polybius  adds  corn  to  it :  ^on  jrumaUitm, 
Vttitmt  MO  wrwM  gratmitk  antafi  fuusti  aei  ttrta 
ktnm  prtH*  dt  tHpemdio  ^mmttore  dedmeia. 

As  to  what  rpgrrds  the  great  olBcers,  constils, 
proconsuls,  lieutsnaots,  pneton,  propnetors,  and 
i|uaMton.  it  doee  not  appeoi^  that  tl|e  republic 
pold  them  fm  tMr  airvf^  in  any  other  man- 
ner, than  by  the  honour  annexed  to  these  offices. 
She  supplied  them  with  the  neceaoRTj  and  in- 
4iqpaaMhhk  disburaeinonti  of  thiir  conniMioD : 
TOhm,  tMla*  honee,  moka,  and  all  their  military 
equipage.  They  had  a  certain  fixed  number  of 
aUve^  ifhich  was  not  very  peat,  and  which 
«h«r  wwe  not  at  liborty  to  angnoity  tho  bw 
Hdndtting  them  to  talce  new  ones  only  in  the 
loom  of  such  <iitH].  In  the  provinces  thrnugb 
which  they  passed,  they  exacted  nothinf  but 
<BWf>  fir  tiwir  hurawt  wid  wood  Ump  thaia— 1t«o 
^ram  the  aUlM.  And  those  who  piqued  them- 
•elves  upon  imitating  the  eatir»'  ilisinterested- 
aess  ot'  the  ancients,  tooifi  nolliui^  trom  them, 
devroaatdl  la  this  aawMr,  ao  ho  hIaMdf  tdO* 
Atticus  in  a  letter.  "  Thi;  people  are  at  no 
expense," says  he,  "  either  for  nie,  my  lieutenants, 
^o  quMtor,  or  «ny  other  officer.  I  accept 
^iithor  of  tonft  nor  wood,  tho^jk  fonlttod 
hy  the  Julian  law.  I  only  consent  that  they 
•apply  my  people  with  an  house  and  fear  beds; 
Ihough  they  often  lodge  in  toQit**"     It  waa  of 
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softr  their  genenbormagictimtMtobe«chaiig« 
to  their  allies.    It  was  thia  oonduct,  so  ftill  «f 

wisdom  and  humanity,  thnt  rrndrred  the  nu- 
thority  <)f  the  Romans  so  venerable  and  ami%i 
Uo;  andttmaylonidwllhtnithfthatit  od»- 
tributed  more  than  ihciv  9fem»t  to  note  dnni 
master*  of  the  universe. 

Livy  tells  ua  "  tiie  naine  of  him  who  first  in- 
frtnged  the  Julian  law,  wUeh  TCguIated  tho 
eotpensea,  that  might  be  exacted  from  the  allies  ; 
and  his  example  had  but  too  ni;\ny  fnllowrrs, 
who  in  a  short  time  qxeeded  him.  i  Uis  ws^ 
Poathoinkii.  Howangiy  withthofadMh* 
itanU  of  Frseneste,  becaoae  daring  some  stoy 
hi'  had  made  there  when  a  private  person,  they 
tuui  not  treated  him  with  the  respect  he  believed 


lha  iflrit  of  «• 


to 


II  AnsL  L  L  c.  17. 
\9  Nu&u  fit  auBtuA  i«  nos,  neiiue  in  kflit^  Hequc  in 
qfoaptqieoi,  noqqc  in  queinqiiwi.  Sdte  «n  mode  not 
flMmoB  aot  quod  lefe  Jolla  dsri  solet,  aoa  sccii>crc ;  ted 
nc  lign*  quidctn,  ncc  prxter  quatuor  lecto*  ct  tectum 
quemqusn  scdpcre  quidqustu ;  muUis  loeis  oe  tectum 
«|UMaB,  «t  In 


of  revongo,  Being  to  pass  through  that  city  to 
his  province,  he  h  t  them  know,  that  they  must 
scud  B'incipiii  ms^i^iLrates  to  meet  hinit  to 
provide  htm  lodglag  in  tho  nanop  and  at  tho 
expense  of  the  public,  and  to  have  the  beostj  of 
burthen  that  were  ne<%ssary,  in  retidinw  against 
his  dcporturo.  Pefore  him,  says  Livy,  no  apMe 
gtafkEOtehadoTcrpot  the  allies  to  any  expense, 
nor  exacted  any  thing  from  them.  The  repub- 
lic supplied  them  with  mulcs^  toots,  and  ail  tb« 
carriages  necessary  to  n  eeamaadar,  in  order  to 
prooaMthsirtahinf  any  thin ^  n-om  the-  aiii>-s. 

As  hospitality  wa-s  very  much  honouiid  and 
practised  in  thaifs  times*  they  lodged  with  tiuu^ 
particular  ffiend*^  and  took  great  plsaawa  In 
loeaMag  thetn  at  Itoino  in  tli«Ir  turn  whca 

they  came  thither.  When  they  sent  lit  iit.'nanta 
upon  any  i^udd^  expedition,  the  cities  tluough 
which  they  passed  roedrsd  crdsn  to  anpflj 
them  with  a  horse,  and  nothing  more.  Though 
the  consul  might  have  had  a  just  cause  of  com- 
j^yi^t  against  the  people  of  i'nsnest^  he  ought 
not  to  havo  qssd,  or  ralhtr  ohnaBd  tho  anthert^r 
of  his  office,  to  make  them  semuble  of  it."  Tlicir 
fcilt Dco,  whether  the  effect  of  moderation  or 
excessive  t^n^dity,  {tTsxented  them  from  laying 
th4r  oamilalnlahiftivotho  Bmnaniaaidc^  whkh 

imboldened  tho  nMgistaatss  from  thenceforth  to 
malte  that  new  yoke  heavier  every  day  ;  if 
imponi^  the  fijntt  instance  had  implied  the 
^ppcqMan  of  Ubmt,  and  had  giotn  thaaa  n 
kind  of  right  to  act  the  same  thing.  The  ancient 
RomanK,  f:ir  from  behaving  in  this  manner,  or 
fndsMVOuri^  to  enrich  ttiemselves  »t  the  exp 
popso  of  4m  aUlM^  had  no  thomhii  h«t  of  9iia> 
tecting  and  defending  them.  They  believed 
^fMnishw  Ml«iantlj[  foid  Iq^  the  gk»r7  of  th^ 


13  Liv.  L  xlil  n.  1. 
U  Injurls  (the  tcme  reqolns  An  to  be  resd) 
ctiamii  Jufts,  DOD  tamea  in  magUtrntu  ticrceoda,  et 
ri^ftrti^llff  Dimia  aut  roodwHim  out  timiduni  Pme*tM>o- 
jos  vsbit  pfohtfo  owiHiilo  losglittsillw  ftclt  gia* 
In  disf  lalb  geocris  impeili— t  Itk 
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ezploiU:  aad  often  after  great  Tictories  and 
illustrious  triumphs,  Aipd  in  the  arms  of  poverty, 
as  they  bad  lived.  The  Orecian  and  Roman 
historiai  aboond  with  namptas  of  this  Idnd. 


SECT.  III. 


It  is  nnt  my  design  in  this  place  to  desrribf 
all  the  various  kinds  of  arms  used  by  the  koI- 
dierjr  «f  all  iwHomi  I  ahaD  eooflaa  myself 
» principally,  according  to  my  custom,  to  thoae 
of  the  Greeks  and  Ilomans,  who,  in  thin  respect, 
had  many  things  common  to  both,  llie  iio- 
Hiana  liad  bovniwvd  tha  vm  of  moat  of  tlMn 
from  the  Tuscans  and  Greeks,  who  inhabited 
Italy.  FltiruH  observes,  that  Tarquinius  IVis- 
cust  who  was  descended  Iroui  the  Corinthians, 
iatradooad  abondanoe  of  the  Gredan  tmtmn 
at  Rome.' 

Armour  was  anciently  of  brass,  and  after- 
wards of  iron.  'I'he  poets  often  take  the  one 
for  the  other.  The  armour  of  the  Greeks,  as 
well  as  that  of  most  othrr  nations,  was,  in  the 
earliest  ages,  th»»  hi-linrf,  the  minuvs,  the  shield, 
the  lance,  and  the  sword.  They  used  also  the 
"bow  and  the  allnf. 

Thi>  helmet  was  a  defensive  armour  for  the 
head  and  neck.  It  was  either  of  iron  or  brass, 
nitm  in  the  form  of  the  head,  open  before,  and 
leaving  the  hett  unoorered.  There  were  head- 
pirrcs  that  might  be  let  down  to  cover  the  face. 
Upon  the  top  of  them  they  placed  figures  of 
animals,  lions,  leopards,  griffins,  and  others. 
They  adorned  them  with  pbimea  of  ftsthos, 
which  iioafled  in  tha  iHirf*  and  cxalfeed  thair 
beauty. 

The  cuiraia  waa  called  in  Greek  9A^,  a  name 
whidi  baa  been  adopted  into  tlia  Latin,  that 

langiiajje,  however,  more  frequently  uses  the 
word  lurica.  At  first  cuirasses  were  made  either 
of  iron  or  bma,  in  two  piaoea^  at  thqr  an  in 
these  dayn  :  these  two  pieces  were  fasteoad  Upon 
the  sides  l)y  buckles.  i\Iexander  left  the  ruiraas 
only  the  two  pieces  which  covered  the  breaat, 
Hiat  the  ftar  of  hOng  wvondad  ia  tha  UA, 
wUeli  had  no  defence,  mig^  pwwaC  the  aol- 
dlerK  from  flying.*  There  were  cuirasses  of 
hard  a  metal,  that  they  were  absolutely  proof 
mriaat  waapona.  Zoilna,  an  wtedlaBtartiat  fa 
libit  mft  offered  two  of  them  to  Demetrini, 
siirnnmed  Poliorcetea.*  To  show  the  excellency 
of  them,  he  caosed  a  dart  to  be  diacharired  at 
tliamiNitaf  tbamadiina,  oaDad  •  eaSapultu,  at 

tba  diatanca  of  only  twpnty-alx  paces.  How 
MmOf  aoorer  the  dart  wpa  ahot,  it 


impraMlon,  and  aeana  kll  Ika  kaat 

the  cuirass. 

Many  nation*  aoade  their  colraaaes  of  flax  or 
wook:  theM were ooata of  aran nude wHhaaBf 

fill  (is,  ^v-hich  resisted,  or  very  much  broke,  tfco 
force  of  blows.  That  with  whirh  Ainasi^  prr- 
•ented  the  Lacedemonians,  was  of  wonderful 
warionanahlp,  adorned  with  figurea  af  ^ioaa 
animals,  and  embroidered  with  gold.*  Wbal 
was  most  snrprising  in  this  cuirasst,  was,  that 
every  thread  in  it,  though  very  small,  waa  oea»- 
poaed  of  three  hnndred  and  dxtynaallcr,  wUdi 
it  was  not  difficult  to  dutingoiaiL 

I  have  said  that  the  eairass  was  railed  hn'm 
in  Latin.  This  word  comes  from  iorum,  a 
thaof  or  atrap  of  leatlMr,  heeanae  made  of  Oo 
sidn  of  haaala.  And  from  tbc  French  word 
a:ir  also  euirati  Is  derived.  The  cnirass  of  the 
Jioman  legions  consisted  of  thongs,  with  which 
they  were  girt  from  tike  armpMa  to  the  widat. 
l^ey  were  also  made  of  leather,  oorered  with 
plates  of  iron,  in  the  form  of  srales,  or  of  iron 
rings  twisted  within  one  another  in  the  form  of 
chaina.  TlMaa  an  what  wa  call  eonla  of  aaati; 
in  Latin,  lorlca  hamis  conserta,  or  hamattL,  With 
the  thorax  of  the  Greeks  the  soldier  was  much 
lesscapableof  motion, agility, and  force:  whercaa 
the  girta  of  laathar,  aneeeMlTaly  oofwlnf  each 
other,  left  the  Roman  soldier  entire  liberty  of 
action,  and  tittiug  iiim  lilte  a  Tes^  defended  liin 
against  darts. 

Tha  bndder  waa  n  defenaiTe  piaoa  of  anMor, 
proper  to  rover  tlw  hi>(]y.  There  were  diilierent 
surt.<i  of  them.  The  scutum,  Bu'lt,  orrcJMr.  Tbo 
shield,  was  a  long  buckler,  and  sometimco  of  so 
inmoderala  a  ali^  Oat  It  wonid  oorcr  »  nan 
almost  from  head  to  foot.  Sin  li  were  those  of 
the  Egyptiana  mentioned  by  Xcnophon.  It 
must  have  been  very  large  amongst  the  Lace>- 
dipmonians,  as  they  could  carry  the  liody  of  ana 
who  had  iM-ea  killed  upon  it.*  From  whence 
came  the  celebrated  injunctlmi  of  a  Spartan 
mother  to  her  awit  whan  ha  aet  out  ftrtha  wv: 
-H  ri,,  4  M  ^t,  that  b  to  aay,  Either  bring  back 
this  buckler,  or  return  upon  it.  It  wa^i  the 
greatest  disgrace  to  return  from  battle  with  the 
loaa  of  tha  hocUer;  vndonhledlj,  haeanaa  ft 
seemed  to  tSfpU,  that  the  soldier  had  quitted  ft 
to  fly  the  more  easily,  without  regard  to  any 
thing  but  saving  his  life,  i'he  reader  may  re» 
nenber,  that  J^Muninomlaa,  morlallf  wwmdad 
in  the  celebrated  battle  of  ^fantinaea,  when  lie 
was  carried  off  into  his  tent.  a>ke<!  immediately 
with  concern  and  emotion,  whether  iiis  iMicUer 


The  df/ma,  Mtt  la  often  oonfotmded  with 
the  scw/icm.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  they 
were  different ;  because  in  tiie  cciuu,  or  muster. 


I  Tarquiniu*  Priacut— oriundus  Coriatbo^  Ciacuia  la. 
gMiiumltalidsaitibHsnlMnlt  J>lw.Lt6& 
«>«B||Mkainfta»Llv.  snBtlnDcaMlr.|iaHl 
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made  by  Serriua  TulUas,  the  djfpeut,  is  ^ven 
to  those  of  the  first  <-las»,  and  the  scutum  to  those 
of  the  tcoond.  And  in  fact  the  scutum  was  long 
and  atwre:  ih»  dj/puu  fooad  and  Amur. 
Both  had  been  used  by  the  Uomans  in  the  time 
of  the  kings.  After  the  Bieg«  of  Veil,*  the  tcu- 
tum  b«auue  more  common.  Tbtb  MaoedonlaBi 
alwrnya  miide  qm  of  the  e^fpem,  ampt  fobaft 
in  lat<?r  times.* 

The  buckler  of  the  Roman  legkuM  was  oon- 
Tex,  and  in  the  form  of  a  guttavtilB>  Aaoard* 
inf  ta  PoIyUua  it  was  fimr  feet  long^  and  two 
and  a  half  broad.  These  bucklers  were  anci- 
ently made  of  wood,  says  Flutarcfa^*  in  the  JLi£B 
of  CunUJiu:  but  thi*  Bamati  faMfaT 
Ocm  ta  ba  eavwad  with  plalM  af  Iian,  ta 
them  a  better  dpfenre  against  blows. 

The  Parma  was  a  smaU  round  buckler, 
lighter  and  shorter  than  the  temhm,  used  by  the 
llMliy  amad  infantry.  The  light  armed  foot 
and  thf  mvalry  had  this  bhii'lii.  Tin-  Ptlta, 
was  almost  the  same  thing  with  that  called  cetra. 
This  bttcUer  was  light.  In  tha  taaaa  «f  a  half 
noon  or  semicircle  on  the  top. 

The  Sw.tRLi.  The  forma  of  it  were  Tery 
different  and  in  great  number:  I  shall  not 
the  fvader  with  dworihing  tham;  bnt 
;  myself  with  remarking^  that  there  were 
long  Rwonls  without  points,  which  wrvcd  to 
strike  with  the  edge,  as  were  those  of  the  CiauLu, 
af  which  we  shaO  soon  spaak.*  Than  were 
•thae  ih'irtt  r  and  stronger,  which  had  both 
pf)tnt  and  edge,  punctim  tt  ctesim,  such  as  the 
Spanish  sabres  were,  which  the  Romans  bor- 
rowed  fttnn  them,  and  need  ever  after  with 
advantage.  With  these  sabres  they  cut  off 
armx,  and  heads,  and  made  most  horrible 
wounds,  at  one  blow.'*  The  manner,  in  which 
the  eward  was  worn  hy  the  ancients,  was  not 
always  alike.  The  Rnrnans  j^e nerally  wore  it  on 
the  right  thigh,  to  leave  room,  without  doubt,  for 
the  moving  of  tlie  hoalder  with  mora  freedom, 
wMchwasontlielelldde:  hnt,  in  certain  renudna 
of  ant!<niUy,  we  sec  that  their  sohlier^  wiire 
them  on  th«  left.  It  is  remarkable,  that  neither 
tlM  Oreelu  nor  Romans^  the  two  most  warlilu 
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nations  of  the  world,  wore  swords  in  times  of 

peace;  nor  was  duelling  known  amoD^st  ttiem. 

were  used  by  aimuat  all 


Puuts  or  Lamcxs 


fl  Clypei«  anfea  Romanl  m\ :  dclndo,  postquam  farti 
sunt  itipeodiari,  fcuta  pro  dypcu  fccvrc.  Lie.  1.  nii.  n.  a 

7  Anas,  cl|]ipeut»  ssiissnqaa  ilBs  (Miwedonibui :)  Ko. 
naoo  scuton,  aMjos  eupori  fiyiaimtmn.  Ziv.  I  iz. 
a.  19. 

8  Plut.  In  Cam.  p.  IStt 

-  9  GaUis,  Hispmisque  scuta  «)iiadem  fitrouD  tee  eraot. 


cronibui :  Hupano,  punctim  magu  quim  cxflm  a«ucta 
peters  boitem,  tvcvitate  hstaks,  et  cuia  muooaibus. 
JJg.  I  xxii  n.  4a 

10  Gladio  lliipaoicnti  detruncsta  corpora  brscbiis  ab- 
•cuiU,  aut  tota  cervice  dewcts,  diviia  k  corpore  capita, 
patcntiaquc  viiccra,  ct  fceditSlm  sUam  TUlnCllUa  Tkbs 
14».  L  aaxi.  n.  31 


ments  made  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  eni|M»r- 
ors,  are  about  six  feet  and  a  half  ioi^  includ- 
ing the  iron  pdnt. 

The  Setruaa  of  the  Ttfafadanisns  was  af  ea 
prodigious  a  lenjpth,  that  one  could  srarcr  Wlieve 
such  a  weapon  could  be  used,  if  all  the  ancienta 
did  not  agree  in-  ttti  peint  They  give  it  a 
length  af  rfsteaa  «iiiit%  whioh  aahsa  eight 
yards. 

Bows  and  Aaaows  are  of  the  most  reaaote 
antiquity.   Th«e  w«ffa  ftw  natiene,  wha  M 

not  use  tliem.     The  Cretans  wcrs  esteemed 

exri'l!t'!)t  RrrJitTN.  We  (Jo  not  find  th:it  the 
Rouiiiii^  used  the  bow  in  the  earliest  times  of 
the  republic  Thgf  Intradaeid  It  aAsrwndas 
but  It  appears,  that  thsgr  had  scarea  any  «Kfaat% 

except  those  of  thf  auxiliary  troops. 

The  Sumo  was  alao  an  instrument  of  was 
mndi  vssd  hf  many  nsllenB.  Tlie  Baleaiten% 
or  the  people  «f  the  islands  now  called  M^jetca 

and  iNlinorea,  excelled  at  the  sling.  They  were 
so  attentive  in  exercising  their  youth  in  the  use 
of  it»that  Cher  did  net  gira  them  their  Ibod  In 
the  morning  till  they  liad  lift  a  mark.''  The 
Balearians  were  very  mueh  employtnl  in  tJie 
ai  uiies  of  the  CarthagiuiuiiM  and  Runians,  and 
greatly  nmtribnted  to  the  gaining  ef  victacles. 
Livy  mentions  some  cities  of  Achaia,  Egiunii 
Patnp,  an<l  Dyniie,  %vlio>«'  inhaliiluiits  were  still 
more  dexterous  at  tho  ^ing  than  the  liideau-ians. " 
They  throw  etanse  finther,  and  with  groater 
force  and  certainty,  never  failing  to  hit  what 
part  of  the  face  they  pleased.  Their  slinks  di.H- 
charged  the  stones  with  so  much  force,  that 
ndtlier  boekler  nor  hsad-pieoe  eenld  resist  their 
impetuosity ;  and  the  address  of  those  who 
managed  them  was  such,  according;  to  ilic  s<  ri[i- 
ture,  tliat  they  could  hit  a  hair,  without  tho 
slottee  gelnif  cither  on  eoe  side  er  Ae  other.** 
Instead  of  stones  they  sometimes  charged  the 
sling  with  balls  of  lead,  which  it  carried  "iwrh 
fiutlier. 

jAvikns.  There  were  two  sorts  of  them, 

which  are:  }.  r(i<r:c.  hasta.  I  call  it  javelin. 
It  was  a  kind  of  dart  not  unlike  nn  arrow,  the 
wood  of  wldch  was  generally  three  feet  long, 
and  eoe  hull  thi^  Tbe  point  was  fimr  inehee 
long,  and  tapered  to  so  fine  an  end,  that  it  bent 


II  Vegct.asieflillltlLal& 

1?  I.I  n<,'iCl«,  f  ('r{lil«ique,  Ct  validiorp  ictu  quam  Halcaris 
fundilor,  co  tdo  utisuQ^Kon  capita  lolum  imtlum, 
vulnecafaant,  sed  qasBi  tseem  dsntasiNBt  oda  .Lb,  k 
xxxvlL  D.  so. 

13  AjBOOg  all  this  people  there  were  icven  I 
ieft.haiKiod,erer)  onecouJdi 
Judf.  u.  UL 


Of  TBB  ABT  MILITAEY* 


m  worn  m  mmM  <m  «•  ft»| 

to  th*  enpmy.  'Dip  liRht  arnapd  troops 
it.  'Ihey  OLiTied  icTcnJ  javeliiu  In  their 
left  hmad,  with  which  tiny  Ikeld  their  tedd«, 
iB  «H«r  to  kM«  tit  t»  *M 

jtrelins  at  a  distanos  ortouM  the  awitrd.'  L'vy 
gives  each  ot°  them  seven  javelina.*  '1\mr:  Pitmnt, 
I  call  thk  the  pnatJaMUn,' 


nothing  rotild  rrw-lst.  minhi  rj  whole  battaBons 
with  their  rast  weight,  and  diffusfd  unlreraal 
terror  and  dieorder.    i'o  improve  their  effect. 


it  at  the  cnpTny,  brf-tre  they  mmt:  to  rlo"?e  flight. 
When  the  J  had  neither  time  nor  room  they 
threw  it  upon  the  ground,  and  charged  the 
wiewiy  tword  la  htmL  The  Catalkt  tad 
elnMMt  the  asm R  arms  as  thr  foot:  the  hplmpt, 
the  ettiraaa,  the  awerd,  the  lanoe»  fend  •  MaaUer 
«r  lighter  buckler. 
We  eee  ia  Hmam,  lUHt  la  the  Tr^Ml  wir 

the  most  distiniruishpd  pfr*oii«i  mrfp  on  r^arfots 
drawn  by  good  horaea,  with  an  c«»(|uire  or  chario- 
teer* in  order  to  eharge  through  jwittiBeiii  with 
tta  gvHler  mA  •»  tgil  wWh  «« 

•drantafre  from  IIhm*  Bst  fwpl*  wrrv  soon 
wideoeived  in  theee  pdlaii^  by  the  dmtble  inoon- 
vakMB  of  Wng  etopt  ahert  by  hedges,  tiMetai 
■■d  JlldiM;  ar  remaJainf  taariM  la  tta  midst 
of  thf  ♦TK'my,  when  thr  horsw  ^rcre  wounded. 
Hie  use  of  chariote  armed  with  scytlue  w«a 
ilUiiftt^i  latMtooadL  llMaa  w«m  filMad  to 
the  frutor  tta  tattk^to  Wgin  it  by  tanMg 
the  enemy.  Tiile  manner  of  fijrhtine  wa*  nt  ' 
iirst  in  great  nee  amonget  aU  the  people  of  the 
Eaat,  and  WW  hcBeved  deeWw  wftk  ligurd  t» 
Hotery.  The  p«H>pIe  who  excelled  MMt  In  the 
art  of  war,  m  the  Grfcks  an«l  Romans,  did  not 
adopt  it  i  finding  by  ezperienoe,  tliat  the  cries 
•r  the  traepe  atladMdto  thb  aMmer,  the  dto» 
■iirgHB  of  the  light  tnmA  laldlirs,  and  still 
more  than  either,  the  nnerennew  of  the  cTf^'ind, 
rendered  all  the  efuipi^  of  these  chariots 


!;kr  portnhlf  hastirn-*,  from  the  tops  of  which 
choeen  troops  discharged  darts  and  javelins  upon 
tta  amtty,  and  ooaipleted  their  defeau  litis 

sprak  of,  from  x^-hom  it  pa&sed  to  other  people, 
who  had  learnt  by  fatal  exp«>rience,  bow  capnbli? 

were     contributing  to  victories. 


TV,,,  ructions  wfio  had  plcphsnt^  nmontf^t  thpm, 
ac  thoee  of  the  East  and  Africa,  believed  tliat 
tkon  Mdwabk  m#  Imb  docBi  thn  teivlUe  fren 
Ikiir  force  and  eaanMne  eiae,  might  be  of  gnmt 
see  to  them  in  battles.  Accordin;;ly,  when  in- 
drneted  and  guided  with  art,  they  did  them 
great  anTlfla.  They  canted  tteir  grtftue  upon 
their  baeke,  and  were  oeaally  phM^  in  tlie  front 
U  Ihair  arnki^  Advaaciaf  frtm  thiiiwif  ttay 


1  Et  cum  cominut  venCTsnt,  gladiii  s  velltibus  tni. 
ddtbantur.   HIc  miles  tripedsleiii  psnnsm  hsbet,  et  in 

dextia  haitai,4«Hius  emiout  utitur  Quod  li  pede  ool- 

lato  pugnandnm  sst,  tnatiatii  la  laraa  heiH^  Mriaglt 
gUdium.  IM.  I  usvUL  a.  tl. 

8  Ei»  parmc  brpvloro*  quam  oiiuo»tres,  et  soptcna  ja- 
cuia  fitateraoski^pedat  data,  piwAaateto^  quale  bs*. 
tiiwIllarlliiishMst  £lKLnnin.4 

3  Armn  RomaTio  scutUTti  rt  pthim  hanri  paulo 

fOte  taiU  veiMsasotiiM  iota  saisviKitte  tdwn.  Lit.  I  is. 

a.ia 


to  thr  TVr~iinn  empire  nnd  afterwards  India, 
began  to  make  use  of  elephanti  in  hia  expe^ 
dilleni ;  and  hia  taeBamart,  in  their  wars  with 

Mflii  ather,  rentead  tte  «M  «r  tbttt  TEty  «0B- 

mon.  Pynfi'iN  transported  some  into  Italy; 
and  the  Komuns  learnt  of  that  general,  and 
of  Hannibal,  the  advantage  to  be 
oTthemteaAayer  battle^  Itwaatotha 
war  apiinst  Philip,  that  they  n«t»d  them  for  the 
first  time.*  But  this  advantage,  great  as  it 
appeared,  waa  bahmMd  by  inconveniences  that 
at  length  made  them  dieappmre  af  tha  aaa  «f 

elephants.  Thr-  cmfniK,  Instrtirted  by  expe- 
rience rendered  the  attack  of  th(»<«e  b«asts  inrf- 
Aetaalt  ajftmto^  ttrff  troops  tu  open  and  give 
them  flna  futjt.  Bmidtt  thb,  the  IHghtAd 
<Ties  of  the  enemy's  artny,  iotnrd  with  a  hnil  of 
darts  and  stones,  discharged  on  all  aides  by  the 
■whtfi  and  dingers,  put  than  into  eonfuaion, 
made  them  mad  and  furiooa,  and  often  oWgad 
them  to  tnm  tipon  their  own  troops,  find  com- 
mit the  havoc  amongst  them  intended  againat 
tta  aBMOf.  At  maA  tfanm  he  who  golded  tta 
^leptant^  waa  olilgad»  Ihr  avoiding  that  misfor- 
^ane,  to  pinngv  an  iron  spike  into  their  himfa^ 
npon  which  they  fell  dead  immediately.* 

mnIAm  hcloK  amploycd  ta  aam^r, 
Bli6  of  aervice  in  battlps.  Thry  Iiad  this 
oonvmienrA  In  thi-m,  that  in  dry  an.!  srmdy 
countries  they  could  support  thirst  with  ease.' 
Cyrua  mala  gtMt  uaa  af  Ihem  III  the  hatOa 
against  Croesus,  and  they  contributed  fttf  MiuA 
to  the  victor^'  he  i^ined  over  him,  herau«p  the 
horses  of  the  latter,  not  Iwing  able  to  support 
the  omII  of  tha»  -wwa  Inraiediatdy  iml  llita 
disorder.  Wa  fiad  la  Livy,^  the  Arabian  arch- 
ers mounted  on  camels  with  swords  of  six  feet 
long,  to  reach  the  enemy  fhmi  the  high  backs  of 


sat  bark  ta  hask  upon  the  aame  camel,  in 

to  bi-  able,  even  in  flying,  to  disciiaif^a 
darts  and  arrowv  against  tiMir 


4  Conini]  In  arirm  de»cendit,  antp  vigna  prims  locatis 
ek'phantti :  quo  auxilio  turn  pciovilai  Roinaai,^ 
aliquot bdb PimloobMMnt, mi soat  lAil; 

5  I.iv.  1.  xxvil  n.  49. 
0  VegeC  L  liL  c  sa.  Xenoph.  in  Cyrofn  L  vil.  p.  1<& 
7  Ur.  LsuslL&ia 
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or  THE  ART  IUUTAET«  ^ 
^^v^«i^  ^^.^^MiMdiirmof  MIT  |tCT««l  oKfol  altpraUom  fn  the  nrmmr  of  the 

^'^^^r';?^  ^th  that  of  the  '  mUler.,  In  f  tkeir.l»ieU%  l«k«,  sw«i^ 

"""■"^  "     -  .    and  etuMiMMh   FlukfpiVBitt        M I  MfV^ 

MHad  M  ll>'9h»>  olMii«cA4k»  «*mear  of  tbe 
Adueans  whicli  l»«.'r..r.>  liim  tmsTrrj-  a.'f.-i  tir* 
ftnf!  thmt  altenittiMi  did  n«t » littJw  ownU  iUite  to 
reudiir  tluenk  aufiiritat  i* 
Tbsv  an  nrf»y  nn^iMtlf      kind*    lii<  b  it 
would  be  too  l«n?r  to  rppe«t  Wrc,  th»t  sbow,  of 
what  advantage  to  an  army  in  the  abilitf  * 
general,  whea  ApF^M  ■ 
My  k»  M«ltt«>«wl  Iwv  dangeroii^  U  U  tcri- 
iow^ly  to  retain  rustmnN  established  by  length 
ot  time,  mthout  cUuriog  to  imke  any  •U<*"**»U 
in  tbem,  Jiowtver  judklowian*  ■»•■  !■  iirf.  »• 
pMpte  w«»  ST«r  more  remote  frf>ni  {his  smipu- 
loiis  ftttnchmpnt  thun  the  KomwM.  Harmg 
attentively  studied  what  their  aa^bboan  tmm 
enemlee  prwjtlwd,  Cbejr  wdlkmw  btiw  to  api>l> 
ttl««bairown  advantage »  an  J  liy  th»-  dAU-nut 
al^!utH.v>i.  tlu-y  IntTodHced  in  their  arroiei,  a. 
weU  wUh  regard  to  their  armour,  a» 
elM 


horse.  Tbat  •nimal  wsmB  designed  by  W*wre 
far  battles.  TWe  1»  aomething  martM  hl 
«ir»  hie  oheat.  Ilia  •bwnrea 
AfthbadmiraMedMcaripCionof  him.'  manf 
countriea,  tbe  h<»r»*  iw  well  as  honwrnan  were 
«ittirely  oarered  witii  armour  «f  iron:  thete 
iMM  «M  ilpn    I  -  e^nlOt-  what  k 

1iHdftruitoeomprebcnd,aniei^taU  the  att- 

cient  nntUym.  the  bone  had  neither  atimqw  toor 
Middle;  and  the  rid«n »«TBr  vmd  b»©lfc 
crtion.  eMrrise.  ttii  WAv  l-ai«*rt»ii*em 
^iQ^g^^uaiyiil  luid«ven  not  to  prrrnye 
that  thpre  tvtis  any  occasion  for  thom.  Thmn 
were  eome  boreemin,  aoch  aa  tha 
whodid aalfcaiw .  ^  ^ 

II  flUn  ikT^  lllirni.       tt*-'  not^vithstandmf, 

fcy  th»^ir  vr.irr  nnlr,  rr  the  useetf  the  heeiwapur, 

mada  them  adTaace,  taU  back,  IM* 
right  .r  left ;  to  »         p-C««  an  the  erolu. 

%laai  rf thebest  dUdpUned  ea^-r\^n•.  Soaaettmea, 
having  two  hflwe^  they  leaped  fr««n  ««•  to  tto 
«ther  even  in  the  heat  of  bnttte,  In  ImM 
when  fhtlgnad.  Tfcwn  Vv^mm  ■■  well  as 
the  ftetUaMWere  rrvrr  toot*  tcmhic,  than 
vhrn  thrv  ffi-MMed  to  fly  through  fear  and  cow- 
„diee.  i  or  then,  faciuf  wddenly  and  iiawpMl- 
«dtr  i*ont,  they  dlvhHgad  tWr  darts  or  arrewa 
Qpoa  tbe  enemy  and  MlvpMI  th«i  with 
Impetuosity  than  erer. 

1  have  related  hithertfr  mhiA  I  ilBlii 
|«Hant«oaMniBf  tin  vma  of  the  ancienta. 
In  all  Umes  the  great  captains  had  a  partioJar 
8ttrntn.li  to  thf  armour  of  their  troopa.  They 
did  not  care  whether  they  gUttewl  nr  Hot  with 
gMtMAwi  thny  tall  Wdl  Wle  ornaments 
MMflvd  efTcnnnHtf  nat^on«<.  Itfer  th.  F^r^ns. 
Thn-  ?r.  f.MTi  J  u  uiore  iively  and  martial  bri^jht- 
neea,  one  that  might  Inspire  toifw, 
Ant  nf  atad  mid  bmm.'  Nor  waa  it  only  the 
brlghtn.  sH,  but  the  quality  of  the  arms  in  pw- 
ticular,  to  which  great  general  were  •Mattt^ 
The  ability  of  Cyhn  the  Own*.       J«lly  *d. 

M  TiYtf  npoahia  nrrival  at  the  cump  of  his 
uncle  Cyaxares,  changed  the  arme  of  hjatroops- 
Moat  of  th«n  u«!d  almoet  only  tta  *nd 
iavdin,  uatmmv^jf^^*^^*^ 
tutmi »  Wnd  of  fight,  wherein  the  griater  num- 
ber had  easily  the  HMp^rioritT.  He  armed  them 
with  bnclderi,  cuiranaca,  and  airaf*  or  a«%  to 
order  to  thdr  W«f  to  •  co«ditla«  to  oa«a  to 
date  fight  immediately  with  the  en^iy,  whose 
mullitM  lr  thprrhv  Hecame  uaeleafc  Iphicratej, 
Uie  celebrated  general  of  the  AtlNnIall%  «ade 
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All  that  tre  hnrp  wn  hitherto,  the  rai^ng  of 
troops,  their  pay,  their  arms,  their  prcnrWma. 

u  iTa        o«ir  tito  f  ^ 

Thare  m  a6W         important  rair^  that  depend 


.1,,. 


a's  aMlity  <nid  experience. 


8  Job  xxiix.  l»— Si. 

9  cquit  vlriique,  doo 


Those  who  have  distinguial  

in  thatawwladgaaf  inUllaryaffair»,bavealway. 

believed  it  particularly  incumbent  on  the  general 
to«!ttlethe  plan  of  the  war;  to  examinewhelheif 
it  is  most  necessary  to  act  upon  thaaiteiiw  «r 
adbDsl^;  to«ai«rtWi«**iure.  for  the  one  of 
tha  othtr  of  th<w  purposes;  to  have  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  country  into  which  U 
hbarmy;  toknow  tka  aitoAar  *^^y>^f 
tha  anamj'a  tw»«pt;  to  penetrate,  if  poasn^le, 
his  designs ;  to  tM;.-  proper  mea«ir«*  at  distaaca 
for  disconcerting  them;  to  ^r"*^ '^_*^J2^ 
that  may  happen,  in  to  bapWp««d  WT 

d„tt;  aild  to  kMp  all  hi.  re«.lation,  ^ 
ai«J.ed  and  so  sc  r.t  that  no  part  of  them 
him  and  tak<^  «"r.  ^^^^^J^ 
^Ly^  nothing  wa.  «var  to*t«r 
UBMinkW,  in  the  war  Uitdy  terminated,  (1796,) 
not  a  Uttle  ftir  tha  honour  of  the  min- 

istry  and  officers.   

We  hara       to  *1«  ?^ 

wlM  urecautionstakrn  hy  Tnuhts  LmUius,"  be- 
faraMtog  tha  campaign,  ihut  nothing  might 


i„uo.  non  dl»cotorivsst%SSdte»«»flto 


12  Ll».1.3*»  1^* 


...... ^le 


OFTBBAET 

be  wantinf  to  the  success  of  It ;  which  prrrau- 
tions  were  the  priiu-ip.il  cause  ut'  his  conquering 
lhat  prince.    It  is  upon  these  preUounary  pro* 

It  WW  ky  Mlopting  them  that  Cyrus  cninmenrprl 

his  career,  aa  soon  iia  hp  arrivi^  io  the  camp  of 
his  uode  Cyauures,  wlio  had  not  thought  of 

It  b  to  consider  the  orders  given  by 

the  nme  Cjtuh,  before  he  marc  hetl  Afn^mst  the 
enemy ;  &nd  the  immenss  detail  iuto  which  he 
wtmd  wltk  gfet  to  dl  tk«  inMiriw 
of  the  army.  He  was  to  march  fifteen  dajrs 
through  countries  that  had  been  di-stroyed,  und 
in  which  there  were  neither  provisions  nor  for- 
age: h>  ertiwjl  «a— i^rf  both  fcr  twty  dtyt 
to  be  carried,  and  that  the  soldiers,  instead  of 
loading  th«>m^elve8  with  I>ag^age,  should  ex- 
change that  burden  for  an  e<iual  one  of  pro- 


bed* or  wverlids  for  deeping,  the  want  of  which 
their  fatigue  would  supply.  They  were  arrus- 
tomed  to  drink  wine;  and  to  prevent  the  sudden 
dhuwB«r  thdrdiliik  Ircm  ankliif  then  rfek, 
h$  flvdmd  them  to  carry  a  certain  quantity  with 
them,  and  to  use  themselves  by  degrees  to  do 
without  it,  and  to  content  themselves  with  water. 
He  dhiMd  tbam  eko  to  cwry  nit  prorfaloiio 
•long  with  them,  handmills  f(>r  grinding  com, 
and  nuNlirini"*  for  the  hick  to  put  into  every 
carriage  a  sictile  and  a  wattuck,  and  upon  every 
beaat  of  burden  an  axe  and  a  eeytbc^and  to  take 
CaratOOUp^y  themselves  with  athouKTirirl  othiT 
necessaries.  He  rurri.d  also  alonij  with  him 
^imitha,  khucmakerit,  iiud  other  wuriunen,  with 
an  manner  of  took  used  in  their  tradeai  For 
the  rest,  he  decLircd  publicly,  that  whoever 
would  charge  himself  with  the  rare  of  sending 
provisions  to  the  camp,  should  be  honoured 
and  rtwarded  by  Unudf  andbii  frkoida;  and 
even  if  they  wunted  money  for  that  wrvioe^ 
providt'd  tlit-y  would  pive  security,  and  engage 
to  I'ulluw  the  army,  hu  would  assist  them  with 
it  A  detail  of  this  kind*  part  of  wbidi  I  have 
omitted,  is  not  unworthy  of  a  ganarali  nor  a 

gtpnt  ])rinee,  in  Cyrus  wns. 

W  e  M.'«  in  I'ericies's  harangue  to  the  Atheni- 
ans,*  in  ngard  to  the  Peloponnedan  war,  how 
much  that  great  man,  who  administered  the 
affairs  of  hi-*  republic  with  so  much  wisdom, 
axcellcd  in  the  science  of  war,  and  how  vast  and 
pvofound  hb  foreelgbt  waa.  He  ragulated  the 
plan  of  the  war,  not  only  for  one  campaign, 
but  for  iti  whole  duration,  and  settb  ■!  it  u]'«n 
the  perfect  knowledge  he  had  himsclt,  uud  im- 
'parted  to  the  AllienlaBi,  of  the  LaoedmiMMiian 
forces.  lie  determined  them  to  shut  themselves 
op  within  their  wallSi  and  to  suffer  tiieir  lands  to 


aThiiCTd.Lix. 


KILITABT. 

}>r  ruined,  rather  than  hazard  n  battle  against  an 
army  much  more  numerous  than  their  own; 
wliilst,  <Hi  Ilia  aide,  lie  went  with  a  fleet  to  raT> 
afs  tiie  whole  eeeet  of  PritpiwBiroi  Beta. 

rominended  to  them  r»ipcrially  not  to  form  any 
enterprises  abroad,  and  not  to  think  of  any  new 
upon  wliich  coadition*  lie 
0t  vielery.   It  waa  hm 

udvice.  and  cirry-in^  their  annoiofla  8M|y»1hat 
the  Athenian*  were  ruined. 
Was  there  ever  any  thing  more  wise  or  better 

Romans  in  their  own  conntrx  ?  He  proposed 
the  same  design  to  Antiochus,  which  would 
have  distreesed  the  Uomao*  exceedingly,  had  he 
Mlowodit:  bat  that  priMo  had  nsMMroaAsfaiit 

extent  of  mind,  nor  discernment  enough  to 
comprehend  its  whole  ad>'aiitage  and  w-icdom. 
Alexander  had  perhaps  been  stopped  short,  re- 
dnoed  by  fcaalne,  asid  eUiged  tontnat  teftohis 
own  kingdom,  if  Darius,  as  we  have  obserred 
above,  had  dcjrtroyed  the  country  through  which 
his  army  was  to  pass,  and  had  made  a  powerful 
dlrewion  to  Macod—ta,  as  Mennoai,  ana  of  Ui 
generals,  and  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  a^ 
tiquity,  advised  him.  To  form  such  plans  i*t  not 
to  malu!  war  from  day  to  day,  and  in  a  maiuitr 
by  ehance,  and  to  wait  tffl  awti  drtwi  iiilise  oa; 
but  to  act  like  a  great  man,  and  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  matter  wi"  have  in  hand. 
Enterprises  otnccrted  with  »u  mucli  wisdom, 

ftttoraaoaeM.* 

SECT.  II. 


awl  JKviiA  p^At  SVMfM. 


The  beginning  and  end  of  the  war.  the  de- 
parture and  return  of  the  tnmpK,  were  always 
askmniaed  by  public  aets  of  rd%loB  and  sacri- 
fices. '  The  reader  undoubtedly  remembent,  that 
in  the  advice,  Carabyses,  king  of  the  Persians, 
gave  son  C}Tus,  when  he  set  out  for  his  first 
campaign,  he  inrfsted  principally  upon  Ao 
ceiHiity  of  not  undertaking  any  action  great  ar 
small,  eithrr  ♦nr  Jiinisrlf  or  ofln-rs.  withoat 
having  first  couhulied  the  gods,  and  offered  sao- 
rlficca  to  thonii  He  observed  this  coanoct  wldi 
surprising  exactness.*  When  he  arrived  upon 
the  frontiers  of  Persia,  he  sjicri fired  victims  to 
the  gods  of  the  country,  and  to  those  of  ^Icdia, 
as  soon  as  he  entered  %  fa  Implore  thdr  ald» 
and  that  they  would  be  propitioaa  to  him.  Hia 
historian  is  not  ashamed  to  repeat  in  many  plarrs, 
that  this  prince  took  great  care,  upon  all  occa- 
sions, to  diwhaife  tliis  duty,  upon  wUek  Iw 


Qui 


8  Qui  Ttetaetan  oqtt^ 

secuiiJd*  nptat 
ilL   1»  Pnjlogo. 

9  Zcnopk.  fa  C|fa|K  I  i 
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tw  added,) 
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himself,  a  warrior  and  philosopher, 
never  engaged  in  any  important  affair,  without 
having  firat  cooaulted  the  guds.  All  iionm'a 
r  Tery  TCUgte«%  and  bave  wcemae 
tbe  divinity  on  all  occasions  and  dangers. 

the  (Irpat  did  not  quit  Europe  and 
Aaia,  without  having  tirbt  intuited  the 
dlirinltiaBoflNitli.  Hunftal,  befcrolie  <pgH»* 
in  the  war  aguinst  the  Romans,  went  expresily 
to  Cadiz,  to  iirquit  himself  of  the  tows  he  had 
uuMle  to  Hercules,  and  to  implore  his  protection 
bjrncw  MMi^ftr  the  eneei  of  the  <nrp««Hrion 
ho  had  undertaken.* 

The  Greeks  were  very  religious  observers  of 
this  duty.  Their  armies  never  tools  the  held 
wttheatbelnf  attanded  lijr  amqiieM^  •MrldMre, 
and  other  interpreters  of  the  will  of  the  gods, 
of  which  they  believed  it  their  duty  to  be 
assured  before  they  hazarded  a  battle. 

BnteCaU  tlMiiati«ai«raewerli,1he  B». 
aeana  Were  the  most  exm-t  in  tht  ir  rerourso  to 
tha  diviuity,  either  in  the  beginning  of  their 
wan,  in  the  great  dangers  to  wUdt  they  found 
themselves  sometimes  expeeed,  «r  after  their 
Tictories;  and  ascribed  thr  surrrss  of  their  arnin 
eotely  to  the  care  they  twd  taiien  to  render  tliis 
iMiMge  to  tlMir  foda.' 

They  were  niistalcen  in  the  tit^tttt  not  the 
priuriplp ;  and  this  universal  custom  of  alJ  na- 
tions shows,  that  they  always  acknowledged  a 
eupieiue  and  •Almighty  Being,  who  governed 
the  worhl,  and  di^oeed  at  lUe  wHl  of  all  events, 
and  in  particular  of  those  of  war,  attentive  to 
tiie  prayers  and  vows  addressed  to  Urn. 


When  every  thing  was  ready,  and  the  army 
awimbled  at  the  time  and  plaee  flxed,  it  hqian 

to  march.  To  avoid  i>ri>lixity,  I  shall  !<peak  only 
of  the  llomans  in  tliis  pl  u  c :  from  whence  the 
reader  may  form  a  judgment  of  other  nations. 

It  la  amaaiiif  to  eoneider  the  loada  ondcr 
which  the  Kuldiers  marched.  Besldee  their 
arms,  says  Cicero,^  the  buckler,  the  sword, 
the  helmet,  (the  javelins,  or  liall'-pikes,  might 


5  Liv.  L  2i.  n.  21. 

6  ^ua  belli  (contra  Aniiibslcm.)  cautA  itipplicatio  per 
nibem  habits,  atque  adonti  dii,  ut  bene  ac  Midter  eren. 
iMt  qood  beUufli  popotai  RaeaeBm  Josilsset  IMlxA 

n.  17. 

C'ivitai  religiosa,  in  principiis  maxima  sovonua  beUo- 
runi,  aupidicatioiMB  hsibult  JUL  L  SL  tt.  ft, 

7  No*tri  exerritiM  i)riini"»m  undo  nomen  habcant,  v\dei. 
Deinde  qtii  labor,  <iu.uiiui  agmioia!  fcm>  plus  diuikliati 
m«nsis  cibsria,  ferre  &i  <]uid  atl  UfOBffHnt,  ferrc  vallum : 
nam  HMtam,  fisdluia,  gslesm  in  aoert  nostri  miUtes  non 
plus  amDCfaat  qnam  hmnerot,  laeertos,  manua.  Anna 
eoim,  membra  militc^  cxjiUk  lint;  quvqunlcniltagerunt 
egAi*  ut,  si  unis  foret,  atijcctu  oneribus,  wpeditis  anid^ 


llHia  ama  wUeh  thej  ( 
as  a  burden  than  thdr  llmbe^ 

for  they  said  their  arms  were  in  a  manner  a 
soldier's  members  j  they  carried  provisions  for 
aefanl  day^  and  aoaMtlBca  ftr  time  wadm 
or  a  month,  with  all  the  implements  for  dresainf 
their  food,  and  each  a  stake  or  palisade  of  con- 
siderable weight.  Vegetius*  recommends  the 
ffwetteing  jannf  aoldieni,  In  cafryinf  a  weight 
of  above  five  and  forty  pound.s,  a  day's  march 
in  the  ii<iual  pace  of  the  army,  in  order  to  tbcir 
being  accustomed  to  it  against  times  of  oecaaien 
andnaemrity.  AndtUawaathapvactleacf tha 
ancient  Roman  soldiers.* 

The  usual  march  of  the  Koman  anmy,  ac- 
cording to  Vegetius,'"  was  twenty  thousand  paces 
n4a]r$i*  that  la  to  aay,  at  bait  als  leagocib  al- 
lowing three  thousand  paces  to  each  league. 
Three  times  a  month,  to  accmtoin  the  Holdiera 
to  it,  the  foot  as  well  as  horse  were  obliged  to 
taica  thia  nmreh.  By  an  exaet  calcolethm  «f 
what  Cfpsar  relates  of  a  sudden  march,  which 
he  made  at  the  time  he  besieged  Gergovia,  we 
find  diat  in  faar  and  twenty  hoar*  be  marehed 
fifty  thousand  puci  s."  This  he  did  with  the  ut- 
most expedition.  In  reducing  it  to  less  than  half, 
it  makes  the  usual  day's  march  of  six  leaguea. 
Xenopbon"  regularly  aeta  down  the  day^ 
marches  of  the  troope,  who  returned  into  Greece 
after  the  death  of  the  yoimger  Cyrus,  and  made 
the  fine  retreat,  so  much  celebrated  in  history. 
All  these  marehea,  one  with  the  other,  were  rfx 
parasangas,'*  that  is  to  say,  more  than  six  of  OUT 
leagues.  The  \xsiial  marches  of  our  armies  arc 
far  from  being  so  luug;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
comprehend  Iww  the  anclente  made  them  aa. 
Their  measures  have  varied  very  mueh,  which 
perhaps;  is  the  reason  of  this  diflerenoa  IwtWIWH 
their  day's  march  and  oilxa» 

Tha  conral  and  even  tha  dictator,  marched 
at  tha  head  of  the  legiona  <m  foot,  because  the 
greatest  force  of  the  Bomana  conibting  in  the 


8  Pondm  quoque  b,ijiil.-jre  ufrque  ad  (V)  libras  ct  iter  fa- 
ccfe  gradu  militari,  (iequeotiaMmd  coteadi  sunt  Juniora, 

nam  paritcr  ct  anna  pofiandi.    friu't.  I  i.  c  19. 
9  NoQ  seciu  ac  patriis  acer  lUimaous  in  amis 
laiJllrto  sub  ftiee  vlam  cum  caipit,  et  bosti 

Id  agmine  nutria 

rirg.  Gcorg.  i  lit 

Aa  eAicn  the  vailike  Reoiaa  under  am^ 

Charg'd  with  a  baggage  of  unequal  u  right, 
Punucs  bis  march,  and  unexpected  itaods 
PllcMng  Us  siiddm  tent  baftsre  the  IM— TkAR 

10  \eget.  1.  i  r  57. 
11  Militart  groUuviginti  rnillui  (jojuiuum  horit  dtffitaxat 
ipilll1|11t  natllll  conficicnda  mnt    Vegft.  L  L  6  A 
12  Ue  belL  GolL  L  viL 
13  Xcnoph.  de  Exped.  Cyr.  L  viL  487. 
U  The  Paracaiiga  was  a  I'cKian  mea«uxe  of  the  war*. 
The  least  conitsffd  of  thirty  iUdia,each  stadium  oi  a 


238  OP  m  A»T 

ipfaatry,  thty  WUM«i  it  wewMTj 

«nd  to  rwarin  almif*  nt  tlie  head  of  th«  bat- 
tilioiis.  Kut  aa  age  or  iufirmitj-  m'l^ht  disable 
the  dictator  to  support  that  Ikticuc,  b«l«re  b« 
a«t  out  for  dMimy.  be  applM  pMfl*  ^ 
ImTr^  1  ^tgrimnllrr  * — i  ^*  '"ff  tbatlaw 

rfitablished  by  ancient  rustom,  and  jxrinission  to 
ride  on  bor»eb»ck-»  SueUinius  repr«!«t»nU  JuUiw 
Cmmx  as  iadefatlgabfe,  autfdiiM  ^  ^"•^  ^ 
lUa  armies,  Aumetimea  on  borseback,  but  gen- 
erally on  foot,  and  bareheaded,  however  the  sun 
wlun.-d,  or  how  hard  aoever  it  rained.*  Fiiny 
prt»i«»  Tnj^  tn  kKHag  Miiirtnwii  hlmilf 
«arl7  to  mMvh  oa  foot  at  the  head  of  the  legions 
under  his  command ;  without  ever  usinj{  either 
chariot  or  burao,  though  he  had  immenae  couu- 
Irin  to  tnmfw;  a«d  ht  «|««ya4id  th«  wmm 
after  he  bMHW  «nip«or>*  Caawr,  of  whom  ] 
»pok»'  just  before,  either  iwam  or  fordi-d  rivers. 
It  was  iu  order  to  be  able  to  do  the  aaxiie,  and  to 
wnort aB  <h»  ftHgw «r  wM^  ttHHih*  ywaff 

Btauna  exercised  themselves  in  horse  and  foot 
races,  and  all  rovered  with  sweat  aft«r  auch  vio- 
J«nt  exercises,  threw  themaelres  into  the  Tiber, 
•ni  awMt  0Mr  it.  Om  wm  tdun  !•  ftrm 
tkoM  fot  several  years  that  were  to  recruit  tlu- 
legions,  ami  h.nl  not  served  before.  For  this 
purpose  they  made  choice  oi'  the  most  healthy, 
Ihft  amt  itftlviab  laA  th*  ant  ivM.  TImj 
WW  fBlirHlntfl  hy  fatigues,  marches,  ani  VtSk^ 
which  were  gradually  iucreaaed;  and  such  as 
experience  showed  to  be  unequal  to  this  discipUne 
wm  diamkMi,  MiA  Mdy  triad  mMImi  mttnad, 
who  formed  a  body  of  chosen  troops.  It  was 
this  manly,  hard,  and  mbunt  education,  which  at 
Rome,  and  lon^  before  at  Sparta,  aiMl  I&  Fvaia, 

itbttaUtoqr'  ■ 


their  stay  was  to  be  in  a  place,  they  new*! 

to  form  a  camp  in  it,  ITiey  c&lled  It  ttatka^ 
wiMU  they  were  to  atay  several  days  in  it>  tW 


This  exactness  of  the  Romana  in  thflr  oivn 
country,  sufficiently  intimates  tiaeir  sthctiMas 
when  iu  sight  of,  or  near,  the  enemj.   It  was 

torn,  never  to  hasard  a  battle^  till  they  Iu4 
iiiiished  thi'ir  camp.  N\'e  have  se«n  Psulss 
Jelmilius  suspend  and  arrest  the  ardoar  of  bis 


but  because  they  had  not  formed  their 
carop.  In  the  w;ir  with  the  Gauia,  the  cem- 
mauders  ut  the  K«iiuui  army  were 

Uia  loss  of  the  battle  of  Allia  was  pertly  stiri*' 
b«tc<!  it.^  The  sucreaa  of  ams  being  US- 
eertam,  the  Uomana  wisely  took  cars  to  sssws 

f<nlified  camp  put  a  stop  to  the  enemy*!  rictory, 
received  the  troops  that  retired  in  safety,  easbM 
them  to  roMW  tlie  batUa  with  mors  simmm^ 

wbersaa  without  the  refuge  of  a  camp,  an  armr, 
though  composed  of  giMtd  troops,  was  npewil 
to  a  final  defeat,  and  to  being  inevitably  cfll  l» 


SECT,  III* 


1  suppose  the  army  open  a  march.  Though 
itim«liHin  tift  tMfltarf  «r  Bana^andhMd 

only  one  ni»(ht  to  pass  in  a  plar.-.  it  encamped  in 
all  the  forms,  with  no  otiier  dilfereiioe,  than  that 
the  camp  was  less  fortiiod  tkars  perhaps  than  la 
tt#  cottBtvy*   IVinu  thenra  oomes  this 

manner  of  spealcing  so  usual  in  I^atin  authors, 
primi*  eastritt  teeundi*  ea«fn«,  &c.  at  the  first 
camp,  at  the  aooood  camp :  to  dgnify  tl|e  flrst 


I  Dictator  tulll  ad  populum,  ut  eqnum 
£lK  L  XXiii  n.  14    Phit.  in  Fab.  p.  I7&. 
fl  Umlsaltrs  fldem  patieiu  erat,  in  agmine  non  nun- 

BSQ  fnlisr  flsiet.  WnttoiL  4i  ML  Cut- 

8  Per  hoc  omtic  r^|»tium  cum  Icgiones 
I  vthkufam  iiimusni,  noa  evnnn  lonisitliti    flin.  As 


The  camp  wa.s  nf  a  square  form, 
the  custom  of  the  Urettks,  who  i 
round.    The  citiacoa  aad  alliM  dhMri  A* 
Vifit  WtVMtt  «kMb«  If  the  saeay 

were  near,  part  of  tin-  troops  continued  unto 
armis,  whilst  the  r«at  were  anfloysd  in  thio*' 
ing  up  the  iatTCBefammi.  Tbey  began  If 
tuDcihw  rftKIIWl  m  \m  depth,  aecord. 
ing  to  the  occasion.  They  were  at  least  eigit 
foot  broad  by  six  dee|^:  hut  they  woe  oAca 
twelve  fba  ialmd^Mid  mmtl\mmmm^ 
fiftMQWtWWly.  Of  earth  dug  out  of  the 
fo«wc,  and  thrown  up  on  the  side  of  thf  cs«^^ 
they  formed  the  parapet  or  hr^work,  ai»^ 

it  the  firmer,  they  mingled  H  vit^ 
MltaatMnaUiiiWIuid  form.  Ufntbehrsv 
of  this  parapet  the  paliHade-*  were  jdantfd.  * 
shall  repeat  sU  th»i  rwiybius  remarks  up* 
these  stakes,  wWi  wWA  th«  i»tWBcbiii«it  * 
the  camp  was  strengthened,  though  I 
alr«'ndy  Hone  it  elsewhere,  because  this  u  ">« 
prop«  r  i>L-ire  for  it.    He  speaks  of  th<«i  «F* 


4  liv.  L  Xxxvtt. 

9  Ibi  Tribuni  mUitum  non  Ixo  wtri^  i"'* 

piiwill  Ibi  aiifi  rnrrr' -T  —- '  ui*tiuun»"^ 

£Jv.  t    a  91.   ^ 

fl  Trifkriani  Romanl  nmoMMlt  ^ 
Ueiotenmsstabst  Lit.  .^^wt. 

Tmmt  ilBiwls  Men  wiliwasi  mhki- ««™*" 
gionibui  inunlcn<!a,  fn».'i.«nque  ad  t»i>d««  ""^P^"^^ 
pnsfid  iubat  j  reliqua*  IsfteoM  to  snris  f" 
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nlnu*  to  hli>  troop«,  to  cnt  fftaltea 
■boald  haTc  occaakm  to  ow  them. 

This  eauoaw  mejt  Pelybiiu,'  «iABli  li  cwy 
M  fail  In  pfwMw  uiumgac  the  RamMHr  ftmm 

for  !mpo<w!l)lp  -^vhh  thp  Greeks.  They  <*aq 
iMurdljr  Mtpport  their  own  weight  upoo  th«ir 


which  hmgt  ftt  ttuAt  ahoaUvn, 

the  jsvelins  which  th^y  carry  In  thf ir  haB^ 
iMd  Hbmudrm  dbo  with  tXakm  or  paiindea, 


With  th«  latter,  thoM  are  bc^  wblrJi 
kaTc  mnny  ntronif  brancheti  abovt  the  trunk. 
The  Komans,  ou  the  contrary,  Imm  oalj  three 

•Ide.  In  A!s  manner  a  man  can  mrry  two  or 
three  boond  together,  and  much  more  use  may 
he  made  <tf  them.  Thdn  «f  ll»  Oraihi  w 
mtfmmafypMai^  VllMllrfM  be  fixed  by 
Heelf,  whfTi  itH  branrhrs  nvf  dtronjf,  and  in  great 
number,  two  or  three  aoldiem  wiU  eaiUy  poll  it 
atrqr;  and  tfienbf  *a  openlof  li  «mAt  AtIIm 
■MWy,  without  ««4lliAV#«tthe  nelf hhourinf 
•takn  win  he  loownH,  bfcauw  tTipir  branehea 
tn«  too  ahtKTt  to  be  Interworen  with  eaeh  other. 
B«lfUika0l«IWMM«Mi4lMmiiMBfc  n* 
htmdmHtlMt  paltaidee  are  so  ttroof  ly  inaerted 
into  farh  other,  that  it  is  hard  to  dlstinf^uieh 
the  etake  they  behmg  to.    And  it  is  m  little 

branches  to  pull  up  the  palleadee ;  beraaee  being; 
well  f:urtened  and  twlmted  tocetber,  they  leave 
DO  openii^,  and  are  carefully  sharpened  at  their 


of,  it  would  not  be  ca«<y  to  pull  thrm  nnt  nf  t>ip 
ground,  and  that  for  two  reaeuns.  1  he  first  is, 
they  are  drinn  tai  ao  deep,  that  they 
ttonov«i|  Mif  IIm  aeeslid,  becaose  their 
branches  are  Interworen  with  each  otl>pr  in  such 
r,  that  OD*  oamot  be  stirred  without 
Tfrv  er  Una  mm  wHght  nMa 
tteir  ell  tf  III  In  rain  to  draw  one  of  them  out, 
which,  howeTer,  If  they  effected,  by  drawlnjj  it 
A  great  while  to  and  Dro  till  it  wim  loose,  the 
opening  it  wooM  Iditciy  wmM  ba  mIuom  liuper- 
eeptiUeu  Tbaai  aldUi  therefore  have  three 
Mdranta^M.  They  are  erery  where  to  be  had ; 
they  are  easy  to  carry ;  and  are  a  secure  barrier 


In  my  opinion  (says  Polybius,  in  the  con- 
clfiMon  he  dcdure^i  from  all  he  snys)  there  is 
nothing  practiMd  by  the  Romans  in  war,  mora 

The   form,  dimension,  and   distribution  of 
the  different  parta  of  the  camp  were  always  the  | 
f}  ao  that  the  Rwnana  Icntir  immediately 
to  U  yttekad.  Tha 


•99 

were  to  encamp,  they  always  choae  the 
that  was  strongest  by  its  situation,  tu  well 
spare  themselTea  the  trouble  of  running  a  tr 


TiTTrfd,  that  the  fortifications  of  nature  wpre  far 
more  eeeure  than  thone  of  art.  From  thenoe 
armt  lia  Mewdty  of  giving  their  camps  all  aerti 
«#  IbtMbaccordinfftaHn  Baliira  «f  flMMi  rnM 
to  vary  the  different  phrta  of  them  ;  whieh 
ooeasioned  audi  a  oanfiaiioBf  aa  made  it  difieult 


quarters,  or  that  of  his  eorpa.  • 

The  form  and  distribution  of  the  Roman 
camp  admits  of  great  difficulties,  and 


T  shall  repeat  in  this  place  what  PoIyMtts  haa 
said  upon  thh  head,  and  nhall  endcnroiir  to 
explain  1dm  in  some  places,  and  to  supply  what 

sulnr  nrmy,'  which,  in  hif  tiTnc  cDnsistod  in  the 
first  place,  of  two  B4Muan  l^ioos,  each  contain- 

inindred  lioree ;  and  in  the  second,  of  4w  ^ 
of  tlie  allies,  a  like  number  of  infantry,  and 
g— uially  doable  tha  number  af  cavalry,  wldch 
Mtaitt  iM,  Hmmmt  m 

and  six  hundred  men.  Far  i 
the  dbpositlon  of  this  camp,  we  ihoutd  remem- 
Iwr  what  has  been  said  above  upon  the  different 


SECT.  IV. 


qf  the  f?imfin 

J 'oi us. 


Alter  the  place  for  the  camp  is  marked  out, 
mys  Polybius,  whieh  li  aiwaya  choaan  itar  iti 
convenlenea  in  reqieet  to  watiT  Ibttgt^ 

a  part  of  it  is  allotted  for  the  tjcncmVi  tent, 
whkh  I  shall  otherwisa  call  the  Pnetorium, 


whence  ka  may  see  with  tha 
tiiat  pamsa,  and  detipateh  the  n^eemrv 
A  iag  waa  generally  planted  on  the 

a  square  space  waa  marlted  out  in  such  manner, 
that  the  four  side!»  were  an  hundrfd  feet  distant 
firom  the  flag,  so  that  the  ground  occupied  by 

were  erected  the  altar,  on  which  sacrifices  were 
offered,  and  the  tribunal  for  dispensing  justice. 

The  consul  oommands  two  legions,  trf  wMeb 
each  hai  lis trifeaaes,  whieh  make  twelve  in  aB# 
Their  tents  arc  placed  in  a  right  linf  parallel 
to  the  front  of  the  ir'netorium,  at  the  distance 
of  fifty  fooH  III  thtoq^Maf  Ally  ftMica  tha 
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iu  •ueli  a  mannvr,  that  they  have  the  Pratorlum 
in  th«  rear,  and  ia  the  front  ail  the  rest  of  the 
camp*  Tkie  ttsatt  of  the  tribune*  at  equal  dis» 
tMwaflfmeanhoilwirtakaopthe  whabhrwiiltii 
of  the  ground,  upon  whirh  the  lotions  are  en- 
camped, iietweea  the  teuu  of  the  l^gko*  aud 
trikttue»,  a  upaos  «r  an  knadrad  ftn*  ia  knadUi 
fawlliti  to  thoee  of  the  tribunes  is  left,  which 
forms  a  Btreet,  called  jPrindpia^  equal  in  h>ii^'th 
to  the  breadth  of  the  camp,  which  divides  the 
tHbds  eamp  into  the  upper  and  low«r  parte. 
Beyond  thia  ahtal  were  placed  the  tenu  of  the 
le><ion9.  The  space  which  they  occupy  Is  divid- 
ed m  the  midttt  into  two  equal  parts,  bjr  a  street 
«r  ftfky  bfaad,  wUah  aslMidad  tha  wfaola 
length  of  the  camp.  On  each  si(!i>  on  the  same 
line  were  the  quarters  of  the  horsey  the  iriarii, 
the  Priocipes,  and  HaatariL  BeCwaoD  dka  Tri». 
til  and  tha  Flrindpes,  there  is  on  both  sides  a 
street  of  the  same  breadth  with  that  iu  the  mid- 
dle, which)  as  well  as  the  latter,  runs  the  whula 
laagrti  itf  thit  Tffr  It  b  aba  ani  bysofim 
atmt  eallad  the  tifth,  Quuucma,  heoaaaa  it 
ipoied  beyond  the  fifth  maniple. 

Aa  each  of  tha  four  bodies,  I  hava  Juat  aaoad, 
waa  divided  iato  ten  parts ;  the  oavafay  into  tea 
aiMpatiles,  TurmtUt  each  of  thirty  men;  the 
three  bodies  into  ten  maniplcK,  of  an  hundred 
and  twaikty  each,  ei^c«pt  those  o£  the  Triarii, 
^^p'lil^^h  ^lojiBiB^j^l  ^B^f  ^Mil^^  ih^jJ^T  ^tviDi^^^ir  ^  ^Ifc^ 
quart  en  of  the  horse,  Triarif,  Prindpes,  and 
Hastarii,  were  severally  divided,  each  into  ten 
aquares,  along  the  space  assigned  the  l^ions  as 
abofa  described.  Eadi  of  thcaa  aquaiaa  wm 
an  hundred  feet  every  way,  except  those  ot'  the 
Tiiaiii,  which  were  only  fifty  feet  braad*  upon 
MoouBt  «r  thair  aauOlar  rnaaW,  wUA  wa 
have  already  mentioned. 

The  tent*,  wiiether  of  the  cavalry  or  infantry, 
are  disposed  in  tiie  same  loaanaTf  with  dieir 
ftwMa  tawarditlM  abaali.  IW  aMvlif  af  tha 
two  legions  are  first  quartered  facing  each  other, 
and  sqparatad  by  a  space  of  fifty  feet,  which  is 
Aa  bnadth  of  the  street  iu  the  middle.  This 
•mliy  aMking  only  six  bimdnd  mm,  aadk 
s4}nare  contained  thirty  horse  on  each  side, 
wiuch  are  the  tenth  part  of  three  hundred.  On 
thaaldaof  tha  cavalry,  tha  IViarii  are  quartered, 
•  iiripla  bAlad  a  troop  «f  bona*  Iwth  in  tha 
lame  form.  They  join  as  to  the  groujid,  but 
the  Triarii  turn  thalr  backs  upon  the  horse,  and 
¥m«  «a«h  auNilpla  la  aolybalf  aateaadaa  kog, 
because  the  Triarii  ava  Ilia  ia  ailMbtrthaatba 
ather  kind  of  troops. 

At  fifty  feet  distance  and  fronting  the  Triarii, 

length,  the  Principes  are  placed  aloqf  tba  aide 
of  the  intervaL  Behind  the  Principes  the  Has- 
tMll  wm  fiaartsred,  joining  as  to  th«  ground, 


OF  THE  ABT  lilLlTAET. 


tba  foailMar 

the  two  Roman  legions,  that  formed  tha  ca^ 
Bul's  army,  and  consisted  of  eiirht  thousand  Ibar 
hundred  foot,  and  six  hundred  luirae.  It 

fontry  were  equal  to  that  of  the  Romans,  and 
their  cavalry  twice  tliair  nttml>er.  1  n  removing, 
for  tha  aMliwdinailw  ar  J^toeuti,  the  fifth  part 
of  Oa  iafhatry,  that  is  to  say,  sixteen  hnadaad 
foot,  an<l  a  tliird  of  the  cavalry,  or  four  hun- 
dred men,  there  remained  in  the  whole  savca 
ibuwaad  ftva  bMdM  «ad  twanty  men,  Ivaia 
and  foot,  to  quarter. 

At  fifty  fe*'t  distance,  and  facinjB^  the  Roaum 
Haslaru,  a  spac«  wliich  tormed  a  new  street  oa 


a  breadth  of  an  hundred  und  thirty-three  f««t, 
and  scwiething  mure.  Behind  that  cavalry, 
and  on  tlie  same  lins^  encamp  their  inlanbry 
upaa  a  htmMk  aC  tva  bandiad  StUL  At  tba 
head  of  every  maniple  on  each  side  are  the  tenta 
of  Um  cental  rimna.  The  same,  no  doubt,  should 
ba  arid  «f  tba  ttaii  «r  tba  captalna  of  tba  ban^ 
tbaai^  Folybius  docs  not  mention  them.  Part 
of  the  remaining  8pac«  behind  th*>  tents  of  the 
tribunes^  and  on  the  two  sides  of  tiie  i'neuif  ium 


and  tliafait  far  tba faMtv* tba  twaaarj, and 

the  ammunition. 

Upon  the  right  and  left,  on  the  sides  and  ba- 
yaod  tha  hat  teat  of  tba  tribuaas,  fitdof  tba 

Praetoriuni  on  a  right  line,  were  the  qu;u-ten>  of 
the  extraordinary  cavalry,  £i>«ciUorumi  and  of 
the  other  volunteer  hone,  SdteUmTm^  AO  tbia 
aavalrj  fiwad  an  ana  aida  tawarda  tba  plaoa  af 

the  quastor,  and  on  the  other  tow.irds  the 
marltet.  It  did  not  only  encamp  near  the  ooa- 
sul's  penon,  bat  alkaa  attidad  bfaa 
mardMa;  in  a  w«fd.  It  waa  giaerally  at 
to  execute  the  orders  of  the  consul  and  qmastor. 
Tiia  iulautry,  extraordinary  and  v<^ 

hmtetn,  aia  ia  tha  war  af  tba  bam  la« 
of,  and  upon  the  same  line,  and  da  tba 
»ervic«  for  the  consul  nn<l  4Uie>»t4)r. 

Al>ove  this  hurse  and  foot  is  a  street  an  hun- 
dnd  Aat  fcaaad,  which  runs  tba  whole  teaadtb 
of  the  camp.  On  thi  other  side  of  this  space 
are  the  quarters  of  the  extraordinary  hune  of 
the  allies  facing  the  market,  the  Pratorium,  and 
the  treasury,  or  place  of  tlia  qaartor*  Tba  a»> 
traordinary  foot  of  the  allien  were  encatnprd 
behind  their  horse,  and  faced  tlie  iuirenchment 


1  These  two  eeips  mn  iMine,  eiiher  cbosca  \^  ifea 

consul*  theraKlves,  or  fuch  ss  voluntarily  sttcoded 
ThU  irave  Mrth  to  the  PnKoriaa  oobectt  or  bands 

the  cirpiTorii,    The  Select!  or  AMecti,  wbiKhrr  hi/>r«?  or 

foot,  were  drswn  out  of  the  atUei.  The  £nmtt 


on  both  Me*  were  allotted  to 
«tran^«ni  and  allies,  who  came  after  the  reat. 

Au  thiDf*  thua  dwpoeed,  we  aea  the  camp 
ten  •  aqMNk  Mid  IfaH  aa  w«D  ly  Oa  diatribo. 

tioTi  (if  thf!  street'*  a»  the  whole  dlTpositlon,  it 
very  much  reaemblcs  a  dt^.  And  this  was  tlie 
•■UMIiM«ril,wlw«liMMenillwaBBp  aa 
tiMdr  eiMBlr^*  and  Aa  tnia  as  their  hanses. 

Thf^r  tf nt»i  were  gimmdly  made  of  ftkitu ;  from 
wbeiMse  came  the  expranum  moch  used  bj 

in  messes,  which  they  called 
Contuhtruia,  Tliwi  gmm^ttj  uiMMiOil  of aight 
or  ten  mm. 

of  two  hundred  feet ;  and  that  5ntprvTiJ  is  of  xpry 
graat  nse,  either  for  the  ratrance  or  departure 
•f  the  liftona.  For  each  bodj  of  troops  advancea 
tatoM  apM  Vf  the  street  bdbM  It^  M  fteltka 

troTip^  not  in  the  ^nmc  "n-ay.  wre  not 

hi  daoger  of  crowding  and  breaking  each  others' 


Istikw  fkvm  the  enemy,  is  pUeed  there,  where 

•  guard  in  k^i*t  «1uHng  the  nipht.  Another 
conaiderabls  advantage  of  it  is,  that  in  attacks 

tiiem  ;  or  if  that  happens,  it  rery  wldrtm,  am! 
can  do  no  great  execution  ;  the  soldiers  being  at 
■o  great  a  distance,  and  under  the  oorerof  tiieir 
tanbh  If  thacanp  of  Syphax  and  Aadntbal  in 

Soipto  had  uerar  been  able  to  have  burnt  it  in 


Bp  the  exact  calculation  of  the  camp,  as  Po- 

lyH5?i«?  (ir«;rTibes  It,  eorh  front  roTTtnincf!  9016 
f«et,  which  make  &Ti  yards ;  so  that  the  whole 
mt«Mm  9t  Hm  camp  WM  Aj(Mjm  fret,  or 
8fA,7M«pHM  yards.  Wkn  tlietiumber  of  the 
trcK)pi»  WAM  gTentPr,  th«>  mpnonre  and  pxtont  of 
the  camp  was  augmented  withmit  changing  its 
im*  Wbcn  Am  «mmb1  Utrtm  Sdlnatw  vd- 
ceivf^  his  colleninip  Nero  into  his  camp,  the 
extent  of  the  camp  was  not  enlars;i>d ;'  the  troops 
were  only  made  to  take  np  less  ground,  because 
^Moa  of  Nero  were  not  to  atij  Umgi  iHd«h 

TChrtt   rif>rrTVp<'{  AsdllllliiL      fStttM  mM 
errortm  facieitant, 

•  not  tdl  tas,  where  the  Ilente- 
«t  held  the  first  rank  after  the 
consul,  or  the  pnetnr^  niiff  othnr  officers,  en- 
camped. It  is  rery  likely,  that  they  were  not 
ftr  Ibwrn  HM  ommvI,  with  whttn  they  had  a 
continual  intereonrse  as  well  as  the  trfboneai 
Nor  is  he  more  pxprpw?  upon  tlie  gates  of  the 
camp,  which  were  four  according  to  Livy.  Ad 

ex  omnih/s  pnrilhui  eruptionem  faeerent.*  He 
afterwards  calls  thana,  tk»  JBxinordmarw,  tht 


OT  THB  AXS  MILITART.  ^1 

Rhht   jfrinn'pal.  thn    Zrft   principnl  and  (kt 
Qtuutoriam.    "Ihtj  have  also  other  names,  about  ^ 
which  nil  ttal  a  IMa  dMMl  to  taaaMll* 

■UtlMia  It  bi  bellevad  that  the  Extraordinary 
pate  vmn  cfiTlfcl  ^o,  ^««rj!U'»o  near  the.plar,c  where 
the  extraordinary  troops  encaaaped ;  and  that  it 
waa  IhaMMa  aa4M  ftlathm,  which  taah  Ha 
name  from  Its  nearness  to  the  Praetor! am  The 
pitc  opposite  to  this,  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  camp,  was  called  porta  JDecMaoan,  becausa 
Mar  Oaten  aanrfpleaaf  aachlii^;  and larf 

froTiaWy  is  the  »mr  -with  the  Qw^ti'^'aTi, 
mentioned  by  Livy  in  the  place  above  cited. 
I  aball  not  expatiate  any  farther  upon  ttata 
gates,  wUeh  waoM  nqnlre  long  dtsw>rtatlona. 
f?>tt  rnnnnt  "•i!ffi''fcntly  admire  the  ordrr, 
disposition,  and  symmetry  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
mp,  ,whlch  TeaMnUea  nthor  *  dty 
•  eaaap:  the  tent  of  the  general  placed  on 
an  pminence,  in  the  niidst  of  the  altars  and 
•utucs  of  the  gods,  which  seemed  to  render  the 
DMnlty  preacBt  aiiiengst  theiA,  and  aamaoadad 
on  ail  dd«i  with  th<>  pi  Wn-ipal  dioers,  llwaya 
n-ftdy  to  re<*c!vf  anil  »  x<  Liitf  lii<?  ord^r*.  Foot 
great  stmts,  which  lead  Ui  the  four  gates,  of  the 

camp,  with  ahandaBca  it  attav  ainala  aio  ^aih 

-1  11'  of  them,  all  panilL  l  to  rarh  other.  An 
infinity  of  tents,  placed  in  a  line  at  eqnal 
distances,  and  with  perfect  symmetry.  And 
Ab  eaagip  aa  taat  and  cxtcnalva^  and  aa  dl» 
vf>n«;fiH  in  it^  parts,  wltirh  iJcrTncd  to  hare  coat 
infinite  time  and  pains,  was  often  the  work  of 
an  hour  or  two,  as  if  it  had  rose  of  itself  out  of 
the  earth.  All  this,  howerery  ii  nadUag  hi 
cfmpariBon  with  what,  in  7\  manner.  Constitutes 
the  soul  of  the  camp  i  I  loeau  the  wiadom  of 
cominand,  tha  attentfan  and  TtgOBiMa  af  tha 
general,  the  perfect  submission  of  thaauMtMRi 
ofTiccm,  the  entire  obedience  f  Ik  sfi!di<»r«  to  the 
orders  of  their  chief%  and  the  miiitary  discipliiM^ 
obaervcd  iHlfa  tUMsaqiplBd  rtrialmaa  and 
verity:  qualities  whkh  nnhad  the  Roman 
people  ahove  all  nations,  and  at  length  nnnde 
them  their  masters.  I'iie  Roman  manner  of 
aneaaptng  mnit  haf«  heon  vwy  cacBdlait  and 
perfect,  as  they  observed  it  inviolably  for  aa 
many  ages,  and  with  so  great  success  and  there 
is  almost  no  example  of  their  camp's  being  forced 
by  their  anemtaa. 

T7iis  rn<»tom  of  fortifying  camps  regularly, 
which  the  Romans  considered  as  one  of  the  moat 
essential  parts  of  military  kaowladga  and  dJ^ 
dpUne,  has  bean  dtanaad  by  tta  niadiana.  Tba 

number  of  troops  of  wlilrh  nrinic^  nrr  nuiv  com- 
posed, and  that  occupies  a  considerable  extent 
of  groiwd,  wanw  tn  laMdnr  Wi  waile  h&- 
practicable,  which  w««ld  haaanM  Indnlla*  Tha 
people  of  A^i)\,  whose  armies  were  far  more 
numerous  than  oors,  never  failed  to  CQclose  their 
campy  at  baatwlth  ymfim^  tranchai^  thom^ 
thar  itild  anlf  •  dar  arn  aiirht;  uA 
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It  wUh  food  innmnm » 
that  it  WM  tb«  gTMt  BumlMr  «f  tMr 

itself,  thfit  rrndfired  this  practice  ea»y. 
It  it  acrced,  tbat  no  pM>pl«  ever  carried  the 

higher  degree  4tf  perfection  than  the  Uonuuia : 
but  it  must  be  «iNliliBMed,  thiU  their  principal 
eiccellency  lay  io  U»  art  oC  encampinc»  and  in 
4»winffivafiitteialMtUa«tT|iy.  Aadthiaia 
what  Polybius  admires  most  in  it,  who  was  a 
goodjudgeof  loUitary  Affursi  andhad  beealonf 
ft  witnHi  of  tta  iwpiMmit  diidpIlM  ul—md 
amongat  the  Rmail  tmoffc  When  Philip,  the 
father  of  Perseus,  and  before  him  Pyrrhus, 
prgadioed  by  their  c^eem  for  the  Greek%  atui 
fldl  of  contonpt  for  lU  other  Mtloa%  nham 
i3uf  treated  as  Barbarians,  saw  fur  the  first 
time  the  distribution  and  order  of  the  Koman 
camp,  they  cried  out  with  surprise  and 
niniioat  SwUud  eamutbt  ^  i^potUim 

SarhtirianM  f 

But  what  ought  to  surprise  us  most,  and 
what  it  is  even  difficult  to  oooeeire,  so  romote 
■n  oar  vutfUMn  from  It,  Is  the  character  of  this 
people  inuml  to  the  rudest  toils,  aiid  invincible 
to  the  severest  fatifuea.  We  see  here  the  effects 
of  a  goiKl  edmliottf  tnd  whoHeooBM  UUte  ooo- 
tnelad  from  the  most  early  youth.  Most  of 
thcuc  8oldlpT«,  though  Roman  citizens,  hod 
estates,  and  cultivated  their  inheritances  with 
their  own  hands.  In  times  of  peace  tfiry  ezer- 
dsed  themselves  In  the  most  painful  labours. 
Thfir  hands,  nernstnmpd  daily  to  wield  the 
spade,  turn  up  the  land,  and  guide  an  heavy 
ploagh,  only  changed  exerdaee,  and  eren  found 
rest  in  those  impowd  upon  them  by  the  military 
discipline ;  as  the  Spartans  arc  said  never  to  have 
been  more  at  their  ease  than  in  the  army  and 
ossnpi  00  hard  and  austere  was  their  manner  of 

Uvinj;  nt  all  other  time?.  Who  roulf!  believe, 
that  there  was  nothing,  even  to  cleauUness,  of 
islilah  poftfafthr  owe  mo  not  tokiaB  in  the 
RomAn  camp.  As  the  great tlfMt  dtuated  in 
the  front  of  the  Pnptorium,  was  much  fre- 
quented by  the  officers  and  soldiers,  who  passed 
IIm«i|IiII  to  vomHo  tad  eonrj  orders  and  upon 
tteir  other  occasions,  and  thereby  ezpoeed  to 
much  dirt ;  a  numlw  of  soldiers  were  appointed 
to  sweep  and  clean  it  every  day  in  winter,  and 
to  water  it  IB  tanBOT  to  fMfint  tiM 


SECT.  V. 


Tba 


Mag  prepofii  ftatkii 


doTCO.  All  awear  in  their  turn  ;  and  their  oath 
e(Hui<tt«  in  a  promise  not  to  rteal  any  thing  in 
the  camp,  and  to  bring  whoterv  thf  dhoali 
iili  te  Ik     «M  tritaM  Tko  ooldioH  feai 

before  taken  a  IfVe  ojith,  at  the  time  they  were 
listed :  I  deferred  repenting  U  tiU  now,  thoft 
being  joinod  wilk  tka  olfcer,  Iti  ftMOwliiM  to 
tko  ban*  MBmIm'*  By  tlkie  Ant  oadi  •*  ||» 
soldier  engages  to  steal  nothing  alone  or  In 
conosrt  with  others^  either  in  the  army  or  within 
ten  II  iMWl  pN»  «r  ill  aiii  ta  mmf  t»  tha 
oonauU  m  iaiHiaMlaif  lawful  owner,  who*, 
ever  he  may  find  eTtc«^din»7  the  value  of  on» 
sestertius,  that  ie  to  s«y,  atMut  hve  larthings. 


In  cno^  1.  iL  p.  aa 


What  is  Mid  here  of  ten  thousand  paces  from  tho 
army,  does  not  meon,  that  the  soidien  were 
allowed  to  steai  beyond  that  dirt  anon ;  but  whai* 
•tar  thoy  9mmA  wMmH  tkaaa  feoMla*  thar 

were  not  obliged  to  carry  to  the  consul.  Amnn/ifit 
things  excepted,  were  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  pammm. 
Marcus  Scaurua  tells  us,'  howovar,  as  a  aaaaaav* 

fruit-tree  happening  to  grow  within  the  cni^ 
closure  of  the  camp,  whan  the  amy  qoHtad  it 
tlie  next  day,  nobody  lad  taoAal  lt>  taaw 
commanded  the  army  at  that  tiaas.  This  oath 
show%  how  far  the  nntrtan^  carrftad  their  at- 
(entioQf  and  «itac(n«ss  in  preventiBf  aB  rapino 
and  violflaM  in  tlia  ara^,  bannaa  lhaft  la  aat 
only  prohibited  tho  soldiery,  upon  pate  af  Aa 
mf>^t  indispensnble  severities  but  they  are  not 
even  permitted  to  appropriate  what  they  find 
on  tlieir  way,  and  abance  preasnta  to  thna. 
Henca  tbe  laws  actually  treat  as  theft,  the  r»> 
taining  any  thing  of  another's  after  havint^  fotmd 
it»  whether  the  owner  were  known  or  not. 

furtt  dbstringitwr^  tix>e  scil  cuJms  sit,  sir*  neteit.* 

I  have  said,  that  theA  was  prohibited  with 
inexorable  severity.    There  is  a  very  u  rriUo 

haii  stole  a  fowl  from  a  p«sant,  ojid  had  eat  it 
with  the  nine  otlier  man  in  his  nuas.  The 
emperor  PeooennitM  Nlgar  oaodoHBad  tliem  afl 
to  die,  and  only  spared  tlMfar  lim  al  the  eameal 
request  of  the  whole  army,  oblijpnf  each  of  (hem 
to  give  the  ooimtryman  ten  fowls^  and  affixing  • 
of  ynblle  faftmy  upon  ttam  daring  tkn 
How  many  crimes  iaso  whol^ 
some  a  rigour  capable  of  preventing  !  What  a 
sight  is  a  camp  under  such  reguiationa!  But 

obedient  to  audi  n  dlsdpUno  In  the  midst  of 


8  AuL  Oea  L  xvL  c.  4. 
9  Frontta  Stiatai-  L  ir.  c  a 
t  Hh  Jar.  CMl  tt.      ft  Sfutian.  la 
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■iItoi  rtritrtaiMt  fa"*  bibA^^  God  normaal 
*  nt  MMliMni  ttf  Ite  «aBpimi  a  good  Wnki 

•gaiiut  dlMrdan  aa4  Ueawt;  »nd  we  shall  soon 
•ee,  that  ercn  npon  marches,  scTerity  of  dlac!  in- 
line luul  no  IcM  effect  thau  linoa  and  iotrmdtw 

A  woDderful  order  was  ohsenred  night  and 
day  throughout  the  whole  ramp,  in  respect  to 
tlia  watchword*  oentinela  and  guards;  and  it 
mtelkbllitieatltf  Md^aifllMMistod.  T» 

render  the  pnnrd  mnrrrpgular  and  lf>s.s  fatiguing, 
the  night  was  divided  into  four  parta  or  watches, 
and  the  day  into  fimr  >t>Hdna.  Every  one  had 
UvAi^ftBidy  teA  Id  ngwl  totinM  iiid  fllsM} 

and  in  the  rnmp,  all  things  were  regulatsdl  and 
disposed,  as  in  a  well  ordered  family. 

I  haro  already  spoken  elsewhere  of  tba  dm- 
fMlf  «r  «ha  Mdmti  In  icgvd  to  thdr  pro- 
rWoni  nnd  p<jiiipngp.  The  second  Sclpio  Africa- 
nus  would  not  suffer  a  soldier  to  have  any  more 
tea  •  ketde,  a  aplt,  nd  ft  -WMden  VnH. 
fifttmlBondas,*  the  glorioos  Thehan  general,  had 
only  this  fumittirc  both  for  thr  field  nnd  city. 
Tbe  andeBt  generals  of  Rome  were  not  more 
BWgiitUcwit.  TiMy  M  nut  Iedow  what  iBvar 
plate  was  in  the  army;  and  had  only  a  howl  and 
a  saltwllpr  of  that  metal  for  sacrifices.'  The 
horses  glittered  also  with  sliver  ornament*.  The 
bflon  of  ^bsing  and  supping  vren  made  known 
by  a  certain  sigOfL  We  hftT*  obteTTS^  tbat 
most  of  the  Roman  emperors  nte  In  pabUe,  and 
often  fan  the  <^>en  air.  It  has  been  ronarked, 
Itakt  VoMennhtsmade  no  me  of  eorertngs  against 
A«nin.*  The  meals  of  thesf  emporors,  as  well 
ad  of  the  ancient  generals,  of  whom  Valerius 
Maximus  spealca,  were  such  as  might  b«  eaten 
In  foUls  wlAoDt  any  NMrre!  tfw  ncala  of 
which  they  consisted  had  nothing  In  them,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  conceal  from  the  eyM  of  the 
soldiers,  who  saw  with  joy  and  admiration,  tttat 
llMir  iwtaw  wara  no  better  M  tban  thein- 
selvp^.* 

What  was  most  admirable  In  the  Roman  dis- 
ol|iiiM^  waa  €ha  owiUiumJ  aiiwriae  to  wfitdi  the 
iMOfawere  kep^  aMiar  wllhln  or  without  the 

tmafi  00  that  tef  wen  aanr  UB»,  and  had 


0  E^msbIdoimIss^  Ons  ^nMhsaotaai  tante  abitfoMitfii 

fliit,  lit  in  Kuix-llivtni  (  jus  prn-tt-r  jlu-numct  veraOnlflBBl, 
Dibit  invoilietur.  FroiUi^  Slratag.  L  iv.  c.  S. 
f  PlaOif  SQiMS  vfcos^wo  <t  li  <|iiM  aincnftt  ^ood  fhi* 

rimtnn  lt>  phtlpri-i  r^nonim,  'nam  ad  rr^rmdTim  ffirfo  per 
sxiguo,  uti(]u»  miiitAiitn,  uteUwtur)  omiui  cetera  pnr<U 
diripienda  iniliti  liata  e«t    Iau.  I  xalia^lil 

8  Iden  in  omni  expsditioDe,  ant*  onnaa  ailUanm 
dboni  summit  nee  iIM  unquam,  vd  contra  imbrw, 

fui^vlt  tccti  luflVaglum.    Capid  l. 

9  Fnit  UU  tio^idtas  sntiquonua  in  cibo  cqilsndo, 
boaHBllMls  Amrf  el  eentbMBtte  esittsthoa  Indsa.  Man 

maximis  viris  prandtre  c<  ca-nare  in  rri']>  !fu1o,  vcrccuiidlse 
aon  cnL   Neo  uaai  ulUa  epulM  babebant,  qusa  ocolis 

yspaiiMWhan eiabiiwiL  MXiKl.ft««i 


searoe  any  respite  from  duty.**  The  new  raised 
mMkmt  fmtmmuM  iMr  mmttm  tuflkriy  twice 
a  day,  and  the  old  one*  onea.  They  were  formed 
to  all  evolutions,  and  other  parts  of  the  art  mili- 
tary." They  were  obliged  to  keep  their  arms 
ahrayoalaaB  and  bright.**  They  wora  note  to 
tak*  hasty  mafehia  of  a  ooBslderBble  kncth, 
laden  with  their  arms  and  several  palisades;  and 
that  often  in  steep  and  craggy  coontrlea.  Thef 
wwa  haUtoatii  dmgra  «a  heap  their  raiik^ 
even  in  the  midrt  of  disorder  and  confusion,  and 
never  to  lose  sight  of  their  standards.  They 
were  made  to  charge  each  othar  In  moek  battles^ 

consul  himself  were  wftnewc^,  and  fn  which 
they  thought  it  for  their  glory  to  share  in  person. 
Whan  Acy  had  no  enemy  In  the  field,  the  troop* 
were  emphiyed  hi  aonalderable  wwka,  as  wdl  to 
keep  them  in  ererrisc,  as  for  the  public  nf  tlifr. 
Such  in  particolar  are  the  highways  called  for 
Ihit  laaaen  ete  arfBterw^  iphkh  an  tho  Mia  of 
this  wise  and  salutary  custom.  Stratum  siAMaK 
labore  itrr.^'  Wc  may  judge  whether,  RWiidst 
these  eaercise*,  which  were  almost  continual, 
tho  treep*  oeedd  ind  tfane  fcr  thee*  vnwarthy 
divenionH,  equally  pernicious  in  the  loss  of  time 
and  money.  This  itch,  this  frenzy  for  gaming, 
which  to  the  sluuue  of  our  times  has  forced  the 
faitrenefaawMta  of  the  camp,  and  aboUahad  tba 
laws  of  military  discipline,  hnd  been  regarded 
by  the  ancients  as  the  most  sinister  of  ^'■"f'*\ 
and  the  most  terrible  of  prodigiea. 

CfJkMm. 
SECT.  L 

In  this  view,  the  value  of  military  merit  ap- 
pears in  all  its  force.  To  know  whethera  geu<a*al 
were  worthy  of  that  name,  tb*  ancient*  esamin- 
ad  hIacondnettebaMa.  They  did  not  espeel 
success  from  the  number  of  troops,  which  is  often 
a  disadvantage,  but  from  hiii  pruilence  and  val- 
Qur,  the  cause  and  a^isurunce  of  victory.  They 
tanoHawd  hfan  aa  iho  lonl  of  hb  amf ,  who 
dlMti  an  itenietiani^towhooe  diotalM  ovary 


10  Operc  radendo  milites  ir  i  iirimnildidl  ann  hebe^ 
bent  fluulUtem.   Hh-l.  tm  bHL  AMc- 

]  1  Ibi  i^'i^i  otioM  cattra  erant,  crebro  decurrerc  militai 
GQgalMt  (SempwolMs)  ut  tynafls  sninwimnt  sign*  sevd, 
•t  la  ad*  oafBOBoeie  ordlnes  snoa  I*.  I  aalH.  il  asi 

PriiDO  die  tegionn  in  arroi.'  quatunr  Trntiuni  spatio 
decQiTcnuit  BecuDdo  die  arms  curare  ct  tergere  aate  tea. 
toria  Juarit  (Scipio  AftkHMft)  XMlo  dto  sadbBi  iolnr 
•e  in  moduiQ  Juatn  pmui  eeaeuncrant,  ptapllaHiQae 
mitailibua  >cuUU  rant  Zif.  L  xxvL  n.  51. 

12  Acucre  alii  gLidios ;  alii  galeas  buctdinpn^  MMa 
aUii,  lOKicasvt*  teqme  Xii*.  L  xliv.  a.  9i 
ISOOtatLKftll 
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thing  obey*,  aad  apon  whose  conduct  the  crent 
of  the  en^emait  genanlly  dep— Thm 
«ftin«f  Iho  riMUMnlBliM  ii  w «  ahiolntdydo^ 
peratc,  when  Xanthippiis  th*»  I^cwlmnonian 
■rriTed.  Upon  the  acconnt  they  gare  him  of 
whathadpMMdinHwlMttiOkho  altrilnlii  Hm 
ill  lUCBlfci  of  it  aoldy  to  the  incaporUy  of  their 
general"!;  and  fully  prnvpf!  the  truth  of  his  opin- 
ion. He  iiad  brought  with  him  neither  iotkutry 
Mr  OKWtirft  Wt  knaw  hw  to  on  htA*  Ewaty 
thing  htA  toon  a  new  aqwct»  and  demonstrated 
that  one  food  hf«d  is  of  more  value  thnn  a  hun- 
dred thounnd  arms.  The  three  defeats  of  the 
Bmubm     BnniM  tongkt  ttea  tka  aOMto  af 

ntud  choice.  Th*-  war  with  P(TT«AUfl  hnd  con- 
tinued three  years,  through  the  iU  ooitdact  of 
three  coDsula,  who  had  been  charged  wllli  itt 
Bwtaa  EailiuB  tanninatad  it  glorionsly  in  less 
thnn  one.  It  is  on  these  occ5i.>ion«i  the  diftcaMS 
betwcaa  man  and  man  is  most  evident.  ° 
Tkaftnt  cva  af  •  gimnV*  wd  that  wfekh 

amine  whether  it  be  proper  <*r  not  to  come  to  an 
eofagement :  for  both  may  be  equally  dangerous. 
MMdaolas  pvUiad  ariaarafeljr  with  hia  aranr  afl 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  for  not  havin£^ 
followed  the  advice  of  Artnbazus,  which  was  to 
decline  battle,  and  to  use  rather  gold  and  idlvar 
^MtthaOfaakathaaltm.  It  waa  eaatrary 
to  the  opinion  of  the  wise  Memnon.that  D:irius'« 
generals  fought  the  battle  oftbe  Grauious,  which 
gave  the  first  Uoir  totbe  empiraaf  tta  FaiiaM. 
Tha  Utiid  iMMrltf  af  Vano,  notwithstanding 
bis  colleaj^p'n  remonntrancwi,  and  the  ndvire  of 
Fabios,  drew  npon  the  republic  the  unfortunate 
tattle  of  CanM;  whenaa  a  delay  of  a  few 
waaka  would  protahly  have  mined  Hannibal 
forever.  Peroen-t,  on  the  contrarv,  let  slip  the 
CKxasion  of  fighting  the  Uonmns,  in  not  having 
tofcan  advaDtafa  af  the  ardeor  af  Ma  «my»  and 
attaekad  them  instantly  aA«r  the  defeat  of  their 
horse,  which  had  thrown  their  troops  into 
disorder  and  constertuition.  Csesar  ImmI  been 
laatallarthataltia  af  Dyrnddoai,  if  Fnaipay 

had  known  how  to  improve  hii  ndvantage. 
Great  enterprises  have  tlieir  decisive  moments. 
The  important  point  Uaa  in  wiady  resoJving 
whattogheaai^aMdlnaefatogthapwaent  ooca- 
tlon,  that  never  returns  when  once  neglected  : 
and  in  this  the  whole  depends  upon  the  g«aieral's 
lliere  la  a  dlatrllmUaii  of  carta  and 
In  an  army.*  The  head  decrees;  the 
arms  exerute.  «♦  Think  only,"  nays  Otho  to  hi4 
''soldieny  of  your  ann%  and  of  fighting  with 


•s 


l.fll  in  occuionii  inomento,  cujun  pratervolat  o|iporttt. 
nltss,  cunrtatu*  pAiilum  fucrU,  nequicquam  ItJox  suit, 
•am  t;iia>r.-n.    Liv  I.  xxv.  n.  fJS. 

8  Divin  intnr  exerdtum,  ducesque  munis.  MilitBMS 


illLe.lllk 


bravery,  and  leave  the  care  of  taiung  good 
ures,  and  ditecting  your  Takmr  ariglit,  ts 

SECT.  V. 


Ctoa  to  mmmJt  the  pods  and  hanmgm  CAc  ItaqM 

brfore  (i  battle. 

The  BMHaant  before  a  battle,  the  anckou  be- 
lieved  thflDwdvaa  called  apon  to  cooeolt  tbe  gods, 
(hat  they  might  incline  them  in  their  favoor. 
They  consulted  them  hy  the  flight  or  ^inpng  of 
bini%  by  the  inflection  of  tlie  entrails  of  victiaib 
by  tha  OMMT  In  whiih  tha  «Mnd  ilMwi 
pecked  their  com,  and  by  things  of  the  IQw 
nature.  They  lalwured  to  render  them  propi- 
tious by  sacrifices,  vows  and  prayers.   Msoy  of 

charged  thes4!  duties  with  f^reat  solemnity  nnd 
sentiments  of  religion,  which  they  carried  soiae- 
timee  to  a  puerile  and  ridiculous  supersUtioa: 
othen  either  daifiiad  Oaaa  In  thafr  h«rtib«r 
openly  made  a  jest  of  them  ;  and  people  did  not 
fail  U»  aecribe  the  misfortunes,  wliich  their  igno- 
ranaaar  twiwrity  drew  upon  them,  ta  that  tw» 
Ugiaoa  contempt.  Never  did  prince  exproi 
more  reverenre  for  the  gods  than  Cjtus  ths 
Great.  When  he  was  marching  to  chaige  Cr»> 
sii%  ha  annff  tha  hyasn  af  hattia  aland;  to  «hhh 
the  whole  army  rejj^ied  with  great  cries,  invok- 
ing the  go<l  of  war.  Paulus  EmJliu*,  l*efoTe  be 
gave  Perseus  iwttle,  sacrifice^  tweuty  oxen  hw- 
eaaiWely  to  Hcrcala^  wHbant  inilaf  Mf 
favourable  sign  in  all  thf^o  victims:  it  waf  no< 
till  the  twenty-first  that  he  believed  be  aw 
something  which  promised  him  ths  victory. 
Thtfe  aia  alao  «nmplea  of  a  dlAiant  Ual. 
Epaminondas,  no  less  brave,  though  not  so  m- 
perstitious  as  Paulus  £mUiii%  finding  hiaiirif 
opposed  in  giving  tattle  at  Laoctra  upon  aoatoii 
of  badomana,  replied  by  a  verse  of  HaaMr1%«f 
which  the  sense  is :  "  The  only  good  oa>en  is,  is 
fight  for  one's  country. "    A  liomaa  eoamilt  whs 

as  he  came  up  with  them,  kept  himself  dois 
shut  up  within  his  litter,  during  bis  ntsrcb,  to 
Iwil  omen  from  fnistrating  1>* 
did  aasev:  Secfaig  thst  ths 
chickens  wonld  not  ent,  hp  threw  them  Into  ths 
sea,  saying,  "  If  they  won  t  cat,  let  them  driok." 
Such  examples  af  Irreligion  wwt  aauiBiBlMi 
and  tha  asntmryaploioo  prevailed.  Ther-- ^ 

without  douht  superstition  in  many  of  these  f<T- 
emonies :  but  the  sacrifioes,  vows,  *^|^J^^^ 

they  aipaiHad  sooceoa  Anm  tta  dMal^  *^ 

alone  disposed  of  it. 

After  iiaving  paid  theeo  dntiss  to  <ha  i 
thqr  ap^  thtnadTia  to  iMMi  ml  tht  I 


prevent  any 


at,  mihi  coBsiHu*  It 
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his  toldlen.  It  waa  an  established  cus- 
tom with  all  nations  to  harangue  their  troops  be- 
£nre  battle ;  whkh  custom  was  very  reasonable, 
and  Ml^«Mtffl]ra«twyttwlil»a»vIel«7. 
It  is  certainly  right,  irhcn  an  army  is  upon  the 
point  of  engafing  with  the  enemy,  to  oppose  the 
lav  of  a  saoniogly  approaching  death  with  the 
■MMt  pomrftd  nMooi^  and  mil  tm,  V  not  «ip*- 

blo  of  tntally  eztioi^uisbing  that  frar  so  decply 
implanted  in  oar  nature,  may  at  least  combat 
mnd  overcome  it:  Suck  raaeons,  as  tlie  lore  of 
MV  country,  tlw  oUifatittn  fo  deftnd  it  at  tlio 
price  of  our  blood,  the  remombnmoe  of  past  ric- 
tories^  the  ne«^essity  of  supportiog  th«  glory  of 
•or  nation,  the  injustice  of  •  viidaBt  and  crnd 
mmj,  <he  dangati  to  wMoh  the  ftthcn^  nath- 

ers,  wives,  and  children,  of  the  soldiers,  are  ex- 
posed:— these  motives,  and  many  of  the  lilce 
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hy  Ut  troops,  may  make 

a  very  strong  impn^^sion  upon  their  minds. 
Military  doquenoe  GonttiAt«  less  in  wurda^  than 
aqr  and  engaging  air  of  larUierity, 
advises  and  commands ;  and  still 
more  in  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being 
beloved  by  the  troops,  which  might  supply  its 
flaea if waMled.«  It baol^ aa C^rna oliaem,* 
that  such  discounee  can  in  an  instant  cliange 
the  disposition  of  soldiers,  and  from  timorous 
and  algect,  as  they  might  be,  lanke  them  imme- 
dMy  bold  and  Intnpidi  but  Ibey  awaken, 
tiiey  rouse  the  courage  nature  hasi  bi'fore  given 
and  add  a  new  foroe  and  vivacity  to 


Ta  Jadga  rif^lly  of  Aa  eooloaa  of  feanuifBinf 

the  troops,  as  generally  and  constantly  pmcf  ised 
by  the  ancients,  we  must  go  baclc  to  the  ages 
witerein  tiiey  lived,  and  consider  their  manners 

The  armies  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
composed  of  the  same  citizens,  to  whom,  in 
the  city  and  in  time  of  peace,  it  was  customary 
«•  eommwnVwte  aU  tba  afldia  «f  tka  ataiab 
Th'-  ft'MUTal  did  no  more  in  the  ramp,  or  in 
the  held  of  battle^  than  he  would  iiave  t>een 
afe]%ed  to  do  la  tfia  JBMnna  ar  tribunal  of 
bansgues.  He  did  hie  troop*  honour,  and 
attracted  their  confidence  and  affection,  in  im- 
parting to  them  hia  designs,  motivfls,  and  me»> 
OTM.  By  that  flMambaintenatodtba  aeldler 
in  tkaoiDcees.  Tka  dght  only  of  tba  generals, 
ofBrers,  and  soldiers  assembled,  communicated 
a  reciprocal  courage  and  ardour  to  them  alL 
Sfory  one  piqued  himself  aft  tint  tine  upon 
the  goodness  of  his  aspect  and  appewaaee,  and 
obl%ed  hk  inrigfrVmr  to  do  the  same.  The 


i  Xeoopb.  in  Cjtof,  L  iil.  pi  84. 


fear  of  some  was  abated  or  entirely  baniibad 
by  thf  Talmir  nf  <ithpr>f.  The  disposition  of 
particular  persons  became  that  of  the  whole 
body,  andgave  Adraipcet  toaflhtratn  fenenl. 
Tliere  were  occasions  when  it  was  most  neces- 
sary  to  excite  the  good  will  and  zeal  of  the 
soldier :  for  instance,  when  a  difficult  and  hasty 
maxdi  wat  to  be  mOt,  to  eztricato  the  army 
out  of  a  dangeroua  dtuaClon,  or  to  obtain  ona 
more  commodious:  when  courage,  patience, 
and  constancy,  were  necessary  for  supporting 
famine  and  oAar  violent  djalwaete,  eondMona 
painful  to  nature:  when  some  difBcuIt,  dan- 
gerous^ but  very  important  enterprise  was  to  bo 
undnlilian:  when  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
sole, eneaonge^  and  n-aninate  the  traopa  after 
a  defeat :  when  a  hazardous  rctrpnt  was  to  be 
made  in  view  of  the  enemy,  in  a  (ounfry  he 
waa  maatcr  of:  and  lastly,  when  only  a  gene- 
rous efttrt  was  wanting  to  terminate  a  war,  or 
some  important  enterprise.  Upon  these  and 
t)te  like  occasions  the  generals  never  failed  to 
speak  In  pubUo  to  Ibe  anay»  in  order  to  aonnd 
their  disposition  by  Hkdt  aedaaaationa^  nova  or 
less  strong,  to  inform  them  of  their  reasons  for 
such  and  such  conduct,  and  to  conciliate  them 
to  it;  to  dispdOoiUiareponawUehcsaggeiv 
ated  difficulties,  and  discouraged  them;  to  let 
them  sec  the  remedies  preparing  for  the  dis- 
tresses they  were  tmder,  and  the  success  to  be 
nqtaotad  Aomihcm;  to  aspirin  tte  ptecaiitlona 
It  was  nt^cessory  to  take,  and  the  motlvee  for 
taking  them.  It  was  the  general's  interest  to 
flatter  tlw  aoldier  in  making  him  the  confidant 
of  Ilia  deelgna,  hmn,  and  eapedleuie,  in  order  to 
engage  him  to  share  in  them,  anti  art  in  concvrt 
and  irom  the  same  motives  with  iiimself.  The 
general  in  Ae  nddet  of  soldiers,  who,  as  well  as 
himself,  were  all,  not  only  memlwrs  of  tfM  elatl^ 
but  had  a  share  in  the  authority  of  the  go%TTn- 
ment,  waa  considered  as  a  &tliCT  in  the  midst  of 


It  may  not  be  easy  to  conoelTa  Iww  ha 
could  make  himself  beard  by  the  troops,  but 
tliat  diiBeulty  will  vanish  if  we  remember,  that 
die  amriea  of  tka  Gmba  and  Ronaaa  were  not 
very  numerous — ^those  of  the  former  seldom 
exceeding  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  and  of 
the  latter,  very  rarely  twice  tiiat  number;  I 
do  not  speak  of  the  later  timee.  The  generals 
were  heard,  as  the  orators  were  in  the  public 
Hwmblies,  or  from  the  tribunal  for  harangues, 
Kvery  individual  did  not  hear :  but  the  wliole 
peoido  were  inAmned  at  Roma  and  Atiicne; 
the  whole  people  daHbaited  and  decided,  and 
none  of  them  complidned  of  not  having  heard. 
It  sufficed,  that  tiie  DMiet  ancient,  the  most  oon> 
aidcrabia,  tlie  prindpelaof  oompaaiee  and  faar- 

ters  were  present  at  the.  haranijui',  of  which 
they  afterwards  gave  an  account  to  the  rc»C 
On  the  columu  of  Tn^an,  the  emperor  is  i 
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hamxgaiag  the  troop*  ir*m  a  tribuiud  of  turf 
faM  14gW  thM  th«  MUknT  liMd^  wMi  At 

principal  officer* around  him  upon  thp  pbitfnnn, 
and  the  multitude  furming  a  circk  at  a  dia- 
tanc*.     One  would  not  biilefw  in  bow  Uttlc 

■tand  uprij;ht,  vrhfii  thvy  prj'ss  clow  to  f-arh 
Other  i  and  these  liarangiiea  were  usnaUy  made 
IntlMcinip  to  tho  toUlanfaiolaiid  wamai. 
Besides  which,  they  tetm^bMUti  themselvea  from 
their  youth  t^  speak  upon  occasion  with  a  strong 
and  distinct  voioe.  When  the  armies  were 
mm  nam— M,  and  vp«i  «te  pdaCof  fMaf 
Wttlfl^  Omf  had  a  Tcry  simple  and  natural 
mannpr  of  harnng^uing  the  troops.  The  gen- 
eral ou  honwttack  rode  through  the  ranks, 
aad  tpoko  wmelhlng  to  the  amnl  bodies  of 
troops  in  ordrr  to  animate  thnn.  Alexander  ' 
did  80  at  the  battle  of  issua,  and  Darius  almost 
the  euae  at  that  of  AriMia,' «!io««h  Is  a  dii^ 
fereut  manner.  lie  harangoed  iiis  troops  from 
his  cliariot,  dirertini^  his  I(k»1ui  and  g<>sture  to 
the  officers  and  soldiers  that  surrounded  him. 
Without  doabt.  ndthar  the  one  ner  the  oUmt 
oonld  be  heard  by  ai^  hot  those  who  were 
nearest  them :  but  these  soon  transiferred  the 
substance  of  their  discourses  to  the  rest  ot  tb* 
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Justin,  who  abridged  Trogiu  Pompeius,  an 
excellent  historian  that  lived  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  repeats  an  entire  harangue,  which  hie 
aathoc  had  pot  into  the  meath  tt  Mhhridalee, » 
It  ia  very  long,  wliirh  «nij;ht  not  to  m^i'ra  sur- 
prising, because  Mithridates  docs  not  make  it 
jaal  bcAia  a  haClle^  hat  ooljr  to  aafaMte  hie 
troops  egainet  Urn  Romans,  whom  he  had  before 
orerthrown  in  several  hattles,  and  !Dt«>nded 
to  attack  again.  His  army  consisted  of  alimiet 
ttree  haodred  thoaiand  BMB  of  tw«aty-two  dil^ 
ferent  nations,  who  had  each  their  peowlisr 
lan^uBfT'''  a"  whieh  Mithridates  could  xpesk, 
and  therefore  had  no  occasion  fur  interpreters 
to  eiyiya  hie  dlMNorM  to  theak  jBMin,when 
he  repeats  the  speech  in  question,  barely  says, 
that  Mithridatee  ca tied  an  assembly  of  his  kuI- 
^Dcfv:  Ad  eemidonem  milUa  toeut.  But  what 
did  he  do  to  make  twantfutwo  aatioaa  andw 
iifand  him?  Did  he  repeat  to  earh  of  them  the 
whole  discoiuise  %uoted  by  Justin?  Ibat  is 
lapiabahla.  It  were  to  ho  wished,  that  the 
Uitorian  had  aapl.iined  himself  more  clearly, 
and  giren  us  some  li^ht  upon  thiii  head.  Per- 
^pe  he  contented  iiimself  with  speaking  to  liis 


1  Aleicandcr  ante  pr.ma  li^ia  ih«t.  Curoque  aftincn 

r>l>equ>urct,  varU  orstioite,  ut  ci^)«sque  aoiaik  sptuas 
ent.  militct  aUoqiMbitOK  4L  ChrtL  L  iH.  &  IA 
8  Dartus  dcut  ctfmi  rmlncbat,  dextra  lirvnqtie  sd  cir- 
I  agatiu  oculoi  manuiquc  circumlcxcus,  &c 
,ttt.  c.  14 
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own  nation,  and  making  iuwwn  his  views  and 

manner.  *  When  he  vraa  f![oing  to  pirp  S<  ip]a 
battle  in  Africa,  1m  tlMNight  it  incumbent  on 
liim  to  oAotI  hie  Craopei  aad  aa  every  thia§ 


lawH,  arms,  habit*,  and  interests,  t  hi-  nvs-^" 
use  of  different  motives  to  animate  tiiem.  "  Is 
I3b»  ataciliary  troops,  he  proposed  aa  laHeihli 
reward,  and  an  augmentation  of  tlieir  pay  sot 
of  the  booty  that  should  he  taken.  Us  in- 
damed  the  pectiliar  and  natural  hatred  of  tbs 


riana,  who  inhabited  a  mountidnous  and 
country,  he  set  before  them  the  fertile  valleyt  «f 
Italy,  as  the  fruit  of  tlieir  Tictery.  Uc  rrpre- 
eMted  to  tlM  Mam  nd  HtmifliiaKhi  cml 

and  violent  (Government  of  Maasinissa,  to  wbich 
they  would  be  sulgect4>d,  if  overooms.  In  tbis 
manner  he  animated  these  different  nations,  by 
the  diffefoit  views  of  hepa  aad ftar.  Aeleihe 
Carthaginians,  he  OTnitted  nothing  diet  Bight 
eadte  their  vakHur,  and  addnaad  hhaeJf  t» 
thaoi  in  tha  w«Mt  laA  Ml 
the  danger  of  their  ooaantvyy 
godn,  tlie  tombM  of  their  ancestors,  the  terror  tM 
consternation  of  tlieir  &tiM9rfl  aad  aotlien^  thdr 
wives  end  childw;  in  iaa,  the  fate  rfCMiing^ 
wlilch  the  eveat  «f  that  battle  waaM  eUher  rata 
and  reduce  Into  perp<*ttial  fdaverj,  or  render 


mistress  of  the  universe, 


every  thing  being 


This  is  a  very  fine  ditrourue.  Dut  how  did  he 
malie  these  different  nations  understand  it? 
Liry  inforau  us ;  Im  spolw  to  the  CarthagUUaat 
hlnaeir»  aad  ef  dwell  tha  aenaaadm  ef  aMh 

nation  to  repeat  to  them  what  he  had  said. 
In  tlus  manner,  the  general  sometime  a>v^mbl(d 
the  officers  of  Us  arasy,  and  eAer  having  »> 
pUined  what  ha  detfiad  tha  tneft  Might  to 
told,  he  writ  them  haek  to  their  seT^raJ  brigsd<« 
or  oompaoics,  in  order  to  report  what  tbey  bad 
heard,  aad  aafaaato  than  IfarthafeBiHa.  Aota 
observes  *  this  in  particular  of  Aleiander  Ihl 
Giaat  haftra  tha  luwtta  hattla  af  AfWik 


SECT.  IIL 


was  not  always  alike  with  the  andenfs,  and 
ceoid  not  be  so,  becaoee  it  dcfsnde  oa  drcav 


•4  l.iv.  L  XXX.  n.  ^ 
&  Caithsg^ntenaibua  aaeaia  {lauiaw  dii  pcaatei, 


ridip,  ant  fxr'niiiim  M-rv'ti'irnqn-,  nnt  itnpdlini  ' 

•  Atrial^  LilLfkin 
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■luices  that  vary  perpetually,  nnd  conwquently 
reqiiirp  ditTereiit  dupoaitums.  Th«  infantry 
were  generally  pouted  In  tk*  mmltnt  to  MM  «r 
man  Vnmt  and  th«  horse  upon  tlie  wingii 

At  the  battle  of  Thymbr«a,  all  the  troop«i 
of  Craawt,  as  well  liorte  b»  foot,  ware  drawn 
up  in  one  IfaM  tirfrty  man  dt&pi  OBeept  tha 
B^lldliM.  who  aanounted  to  a  iMlAred  and 
twenty  thnti-wind  men.  '  Thry  wpre  divided 
into  twelve  lai:ge  bodies  or  square  battalions,  of 
tth  tiMvwiA  1MB  n  ImB^Md  te  0nhiI( 
Mid  M  OMny  in  depth.  Cronus  with  all  his 
endeavotirs  rould  not  make  them  change  thi? 
order,  to  which  they  were  acoutomed :  this 
Mmknd  the  greatest  part  of  Hktm  troops  in»> 
less,  who  were  the  best  in  the  army,  and  did 
not  a  little  rontribute  to  the  low  of  the  battle. 
The  Persians  generally  fought  fourscore  deep. 
Cjrm,  to  ithom  it  wm  «f  freal  tiapeHMine  to 
Mrtead  his  fronfc  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to 
prevent  Iwiiig  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  reduced 
lua  files  to  twelve  deep  only.  The  reader  knows 
UMevvBtarthlshatlla.  In  Ifc*  taMle  of  L«m- 
tra,  the  T.aceda?monians  who  had  of  their  own 
troops  and  their  allies,  four  and  twenty  tbvosand 
loot  and  dstom  hvoAred  hone,  -w«n  dtvwn  up 
twelve  deep;  mad  the  Thctens  fifty,  though  not 
above  six  thousand  foot,  and  four  hundred 
horse.  *  This  seems  contrary  to  ruk.  The  d*- 
iign  of  Ep«m{iM»dM  ww  to  ftll  dinetff  with 
like  whole  weight  of  his  heavy  hattallMi  upon 
the  Liwedfemonian  phnl;nix,  well  assure*!,  that 
if  be  could  break  that,  the  rest  of  the  army 
wonld  be  eoan fvt  to  tiia  nott  and  tha  afltet 
answered  the  design. 

I  have  (li'Hrribed  elsewhere  the  Macedonian 
pitalaux,  so  famous  among  the  ancients.  It 
was  gaiMfally  dhrided,  aeaoidliif  to  PilyMnii 
into  ten  battellons,  each  consisting  of 
hundred  men,  a  hundred  in  front,  and 
deep.  *  Sometimes  the  latter  number 
daoMed,  or  Teduoed  to  eight,  acanwilny  to  A» 

exigency  of  the  ot'caslon."  Thp  <!;iinf'  Polybius 
makes  a  s<|uadron  consist  of  eight  hundred  horse, 
gBnaraUy  drawn  up  a  hundred  ia  front  and 
•il^ttodepth:  ha igMha af  tha PewlaB aa>ahry. 

An  to  the  Romans,  their  custom  of  drawing 
np  their  iafsntry  in  thre«  lines  cofitinaed  long, 
■ad  with  anlftifarity  enough.  AiM^f  atber 
rnrmpkn,  that  of  the  battle  of  Zama  between 
Sclpio  and  ffannibal  may  suffice  to  give  us  a 
jewt  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ilomans 
■»d  Owthaginlanaeaifcdttled  tbeftr  toaeyfc  8dpio 
pUced  tta  MattmH  (ar  pikes)  in  the  front  line, 
leaving  spaoee  between  the  cohorts.  In  the 
second  he  peatad  the  Principetf  with  their 


cohorts  not  fronting  the  spores  of  the  fir«;f  Tirf , 
isual  with  the  Romans,  bnt  behind  the 
af  Ae  JEKntafi,  leaving  npacea  dlrectff 
la  ttnaa  af  iba  front  Una;  and  thia 
Ixvan'^e  of  the  great  number  of  elephants  in  the 
enemy's  army,  to  which  Scipio  thought  proper 
to  loKfa  free  passage.  Tha  tiktrH  wmpooad 
tha  AM  Hna^  and  were  a  kind  of  corps  da 
reseme.  The  eavnlry  were  distributed  upon 
the  two  wings ;  that  of  Italy  upon  the  left  com- 
nanded  byLnlhia,  and  tlia  Kirnddlans  upon 
the  right  under  Massinissa.  Into  the  spaeoa  af 
the  first  line  he  threw  the  light  armed  troops, 
with  orders  to  bcfin  die  battle;  in  such  a 
nanncF,  bowavar,  ^hat  ta  caaa  tfkoy  wota  va* 
pulsed,  or  not  able  to  support  the  charge  of  tha 
elephants,  they  should  retire,  those  who  ran  bent, 
behind  the  whole  army  through  the  direct  in- 


surrounded,  through  such  openings  as  might  be 
on  the  right  or  left.  As  to  the  other  army, 
more  than  fourscore  elephants  covered  it  in 


7  Xenoph.  in  Ognp.  I  vi.  p.  IW,  fte, 
S  Xenoph.  Hist  L  vL  p.  M4,  te 


foreign  mercenaries,  to  the  number  of  nbonl 
twelve  thousand  Ligurians,  Ganls,  Balearian% 
and  Maant  brfrind  tMa  flrat  Una,  wan  tha 
Aftkana  and  Ckvthaginians.    These  were  the 

flower  of  his  army,  with  which  he  intended  to 
Imll  upon  the  enemy,  when  fatigued  and  weak- 
ened bfiha  bMHa:  andtatlwtkbdline,  wUdi 
he  removed  to  the  distaMa  af  OMsm  tiian  a 
hundred  psires  from  the  second  (more  than  a 
stadilun),  were  the  troops  he  had  brought  witli 
him  ftaaa  ItMSy*  an  wfeaaa  ba'  aoidd  not  vdy^ 
because  they  had  been  forced  from  their  country, 
and  he  did  not  know  whether  he  ought  to  con- 
sider them  as  allies  or  enemies.  On  the  left 
■V  pneea  mbo  envwry  vi  sne  i^nBiranni 
and  on  the  right,  that  of  the  Carthaginians. 
I  c^Mild  wish  that  Polybius  or  Livy  had  in- 
formed us  what  number  of  troops  there  were 
an  aaefc  aSdia,  and  what  depth  the  generab  bad 
given  tlNni  In  dimwlng  them  up.  In  the  betde 
of  Cannae,  some  years  befr<re  this,  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  HtUlati,  I^rindpeM,  Triarii,  that 
ganaraUyaampaaad  tha  thfaaltnoa  af  tha  Roman 
armies.  Livy,  without  doubt,  nppotM  it  * 
custom  known  to  all  the  world. 

It  was  usual  enough,  especially  with  some 
natiano^  toiaioagtaatcrleo^  and  to  atrlka  tbelr 
swords  ngafnst  their  bucklers,  as  they  advnnred 
to  charge  an  enemy.  This  noise,  juinoil  to  that 
of  the  trumpets,  was  very  proper  to  snpprese  in 
them,  by  a  bind  af  atttpefretian,  allfttf  af  dan- 
ger, and  to  Inspire  them  with  n  ronmge  and 
boldness,  that  had  no  view  bnt  victory,  and 
defied  Jaatbi  The  troops  auMtllm 
softly  and  eoally  to  the  eluagaf  and  i 
when  they  approached  the  enemy,  they  spruni^ 
forward  with  impetuosity  as  fast  as  they  could 
mom  GfcatnMahnvabondividadini 

fir 
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opon  tb*M  dMfergnt  jnethodn  oi  attack.  Uu 

ipy  firand  the  Spartaat  ptifariaf  te  citfsge  only 
by  rombliig  their  bair.*  Never  wtm  d&iiger, 
however,  more  great.  Xhia  bravado  suited  uuly 
•ddim  dtlotnOiMd  lilM  tlwn  to  MuiiMr  «r  dfo: 
twridee,  it  was  their  usual  custom. 

Tha  light  armed  troops  generally  began  the 
•flttoa  hy  a  flight  of  darts,  arrows,  and  stooes, 
either  aflaiiHtthaeleidiMita,  if  there  ww  maj, 
or  against  the  horse  or  nifniitr}-,  to  put  theni 
into  disorder  ;  after  which  Uwy  retired  through 
the  spaces  behiiMi  tlie  first  Hoe,  whence  they 
contlmwd  thdr^lMhifw**  theeoldlm^  hmdu. 
The  Romans  began  a  battle  by  throwing  their 
latrelins  against  the  vtaay,  after  wUch  they 
came  to  blows  with  them;  uid it  wm tJim  tlMk 
vakw  wmAowii,  aod  great  ahuifhtir  «iHRMdU 

When  they  hnd  broke  the  enemy  nnd  put 
them  to  flight,  the  great  danger  wai}  a*  it  still 
is,  to  pursue  them  frith  too  arach  tatdtmr,  witb> 
Mt  regard  to  whtft  paved  in  the  rest  of  the 
army.  We  have  s<-eii  that  the  loss  of  niotit 
battlss  proceeded  from  Lhis  £utlt,  the  nors  to  1m 
imni,  m  it  wmm  th»  tMttt  of  valpir  and 
tamiy.  Laliua  and  Maasinissit  la  tifts  battle 
of  Zama,  after  hnving  brokn  the  enemy  and  put 
them  to  flight,  did  not  abaudtna  themseiTes  to  so 

diately  frnm  t}ic  pursuit,  rejoined  the  main 
body,  and  falling  upon  Ilaiinibul'a  rear,  put  the 
greatest  part  of  his  phalanx  to  the  sword.  Ly- 
mttm  had  Hmmi,  that  aftwr  hawiig  yyM 
tha  anMBj  anangk  to  aKurs  tlw  viGtotfb 
pursuit  should  cease  ;  and  that  for  two  reasons: 
the  first,  btcftim  aa  the  war  was  made  between 
flmitg  and  firasln.  huwudtf  iifiiii  that 
they  shotdd  not  act  with  the  greatest  extremity 
af^in^t  nei^hbour!n|r  people,  in  some  sort  their 
countrymen,  who  professed  themselvea  Taaquish- 
•Ihrthair  flight.  ABdtha«caiMm»a«walha 
fOemy,  relying  upon  this  cuBtom,  would  be 
Inclined  to  preserve  their  lives  by  retreating, 
sather  than  persist  obstinately  in  ahattle^  during 
whioh  thigr  kpav  th^r  had  aa  ^putm  to  ob- 
ject. 

The  attack  of  an  army  by  the  flanlts  and  rear 
must  lie  very  advantageous,  as  in  most  battles  it 
iifMHMQir  attended  with  victory.  Hence  we 
8fT  in  all  b&ttles,  that  the  principal  care  of  the 
most  able  f«Dcnls  is  to  provide  i^ainai  thia 
danger.  . 

IttoaarpMai^thatths  Romans  had  aa  inr 

cavalry  in  their  firmies ;  three  bundred  horse  to 
Cnit  or  Ave  thousand  £s»L  It  is  tna,  ibMf 
toadaaaaatDMtivtafthantheyfaad.  Soaaa- 
ttmns  thej  dismounted  and  fou^)it  on  foot, 
tiieir  heraes  being  trained  to  stand  still  in  the 
aiaan  while.*    ^Huetimes  they  carried  light 


armed  ttoUliers  behind  tksu,  wIm  got  oS  and 
remounted  with  naai«faiagillty.*  HamaHiaa 
the  boi«B  chajfafl  the  enemy  oa  tha  full  gallop, 

who  could  not  support  no  violent  an  attack.' 
liut,  however,  all  this  amounted  to  no  grv.it 
■tosito;  and  wa  ham  aan  Hannihal  ladahtiid 
for  his  superiority  in  his  four  £nt  battle^i  chit- fly 
to  hh  eavalr>'.  The  Homana  had  made  war  at 
first  upon  their  neighbours,  whose  country  was 
^mttdf,  fall  tt  viaayarda  aad  oMtb  tnm,  aad 
situate  near  the  Appennine  mountains,  where 
the  horse  had  little  room  to  act  or  draw  up. 
The  neighbouring  people  had  the  same  reason 
not  hwiplaf  aiadk  «aaaky}  aad  hoMa  It 

became  cu-stomar^-  on  both  ludes  to  have  few. 
The  Human  legiou  was  cstablislicd  upon  the 
foot  of  tfarea  hundred  horse,  the  allies  furnish- 
ing twiee  that  naaahto;  which  cmlam  la  aae- 
ceeding  times  had  the  force  of  a  ]n\v. 

Tb»  army  of  tiie  Persians  had  no  cavalryf 
whM  Cyras  fiat  had  tha  cdOMaaad  aflL  Bm 
soon  perceived  the  want  of  it,  aad  ia  «  vaqr 
short  time  niiseil  a  great  body  of  honse,  to  which 
be  wse  ^incipally  indebted  for  his  coo%ac«t» 
The  nmaiw  wiia  BMhfwi  ta  da  thu  mmt,  whca 
they  turned  their  arms  i^rainst  tlM  East,  aad 
had  to  deal  with  nations,  whew  principal  forc« 
aansiated  in  cavalry.  Hannibal  liad  taught  them 
what  wa  thqr  wara  to  fluha  af  It. 

I  do  not  find  miy  mention  made  of  hospiiala 
for  the  sick  and  wounMixI  in  the  urui)e<«  of  the 
andentc  No  doobt  they  tooii  care  of  tlieaeu 
HaaaBT  ^lariaaf  aawai  IBnatriaaa  fiyrfciaaa 
in  the  army  of  the  Greeks  at  tha  li^  af  Troy ! 
nnd  we  know  that  they  acted  as  RurgeoBs.  Cy- 
rus tha  younger,  in  the  army  with  which  he 
aanhad  to  tha  M  af  hia  aada  Cyanmdll 
not  omit  to  carry  with  him  a  oonsideraUe  naa^ 
ber  of  able  phj-sicians.*  Cn>«ar  telN  ii>  in  marm 
than  one  passage  of  liis  Commentariea,  ihat 
aftwa  balli%  tha  woaadsd  wara  «Mnrl«d  iato 
the  nearest  neighbouring  city.  There  are  many 
instances  of  generals  going  to  visit  the  wounded 
in  their  tents  :  wliich  is  a  pro«f^  tltat  in  foar- 

the  same  district  of  tin*  •smnc  citv.  I.iy.  the 
soldiers  to«k  care  of  one  another,  when  woouded. 
Liry  often  mentions  the  Cartdf  or  agraeueat 

•toners.*  After  the  battle  of  Cannsp,  Hrinnibal, 
iwving  made  himself  master  of  the  sasall  camp 
«f  tha  Roaaaas,  agread  to  toolan  toah  BaaMa 

qmadn'(jnfi,  ^\■h'u•h  were  clrnarii  r  that  is,  for 
about  seven  pounds,  or  an  hundred  and  fifty 
llTfoo;  the  aHiti  Air  twa  haa*adi  aaA  tha 
slaves  for  one.  The  Romans,  when  thry  toafc 
£<ialil4»  a  city  rf  £iiimai  whcra  tha  Maa^ 
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^ntans  had  a  garrison,  fixed  the  price  of  their 
nnMU  at  three  hondred  pieces  of  money  alio, 
«M  li,  «l  NttB  pMndi^  m  taaiMI  Ml 
ftfty  liTTee.*  Hannibal,  aeeing  the  Romans 
were  determined  not  to  ransom  their  prisonirn 
who  had  ■urrendered  themselves  to  him,  sold 


•  eonriderable  number  of  thrm.    When  the 

Homans  had  re-«^tablished  the  liberty  of  Greece, 
the  AcbaeaDS,  out  of  tfratitude,  sent  home  all 

pttaMkcn^  aai  pild  Ulultt  mmun  m  miw 
m  af  money  per  head ;  the  total  of  whlrh, 
according  to  Polrbius,  amountt>d  to  a  hun- 
dred talents,  or  an  hundred  thousand  crowns : 
Ibr  io  Adnla,  thore  wen  twdvt  Inmdred  of 
those  prisoners. 

I  do  not  believe,  that  the  use  of  writing  in 
ciphers  was  iLnown  to  the  ancients.   It  is  how- 


to  oAcers,  clthpr  remote  from  the  army,  or  shut 
up  in  a  city,  or  iu  other  important  occasions. 
Whilst  Cicero  w*b  besieged  iu  his  camp  by 
tbe  QmUt,  Cmmr  wrote  him  advke,  Hhtl  lie 
was  marching  to  his  relief  with  several  legions 
and  should  soon  arrire.*  The  letter  waa  wriu 
ten  In  Oreek,  tint  If  It  Ml  Into  tlM  tnemy's 
bands,  they  mi^t  not  know  tint  Cmv  ad- 
Ttinccd.'"  That  precaution  does  not  seem  suffi- 
ciently certain^  nor  are  signal^  of  which  I  hare 
treated dHwhtn^nniAuoM an:  hwUoiwUcH 
tin  aw  of  them  was  very  difficult,  and  at  tin 
aarae  time  prrplt'Tint,'  and  full  of  obsnirity. 

I  shall  relate  a  common  and  very  remarkable 
fcuatom  anwgn  tho  Ronnna.  'Wh«n;they  war* 
drnwii  up  in  line  of  l>attle,  and  ready  to  take 
their  shields,  and  gird  thrir  rot>cs  close  to  their 
IkkUcs,  they  made  their  wills  without  writing, 
by  only  appointing  tilalr  hdr  idhn  thrao  or 
fi>ur  witnesses.  This  «M  tamnd  Intennifti  la 
procinetu  facere,^^ 

After  the  little  I  hare  said  upon  battles^  not 
davinf  to  engage  myarff  flother  In  a  aaljeat  aa 
much  out  of  my  sphere,  I  proceed  to  the  re- 
wards and  punishments  whtoh 
bad  success  in  battle. 

SECT.  IV. 


Solon  had  reason  to  jniy,  that  the  two  «nrent 
spring*  of  human  actional  and  what  principally 
aetan&hlBd1nand«i,aMkapn«aikd  Itor;  and 

that  a  good  i^oTernTnent  cannot  unhurt  \rithfmt 
rewards  and  piniiahmanti  t  booania  impunity 
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imboldem  pii?1f ;  tmd  virtue,  when  negleeted 
and  undistinguished,  fireqncatly  becomes  lan- 
liMnnddMflMt.  Hn ttailh W tMa  naiii h 
more  evident  when  applied  to  a  military  goiw* 
mf-nt,  which,  85  it  gives  greater  scope  to  licenw, 
requires  ako,  that  order  and  disci^ine  should 
ha  anMnd  to  It  bf«n«r  a  MBsar  and  mm*- 
^dgoroas  nature. 

It  S*  tme,  this  rule  maybe  abused  and  carried 
too  far,  particularly  in  regard  to  punishment. 

WM  tha  OHrttecUMtoi  lha  fanndei  «ka  had 

been  unfortunate  in  war,  were  generally  pui>> 
ished  with  death ;  as  if  vrant  of  unccejw  were  a 
ctiine,  and  the  most  excellent  captain  m%ht  mtc 
haw  a  Intlla  -wMtoot  aajr  Mt  oa  hla  eMt^ 
Thry  rarried  their  rigour  mudi  finther.  Fer 
they  condemned  him  to  death,  who  had  taken  bad 
measures,  though  suooeasfuL"    Amongst  the 


youni^  men  capable  of  hearinp  arm«  wereobllped 
to  be  prcaent  at  the  assembly  on  a  certain  day.** 
He"  who  came  test  was  eonderancd  to  die,  and 

vxi'i  uted  with  the  moat  cm^l  torments.  What 
a  horrid  barbarity  was  this  !  The  Greeks,  though 
very  severe  in  supporting  military  dtsdplini^ 

to  Iwar  arms,  which    fltt  toort  arimlMd  An  • 

delay  of  a  few  hnnr«  or  moments,  waa  only 
punished  by  a  public  interdiction  and  a  kind  of 


antering  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and 

the  temples  nf  the  i^<^n.  But  to  throw  away 
his  shield  in  order  to  Hy,  to  quit  his  pest,  or  be  a 


death.  At  Sparta  it  vras  an  In-violabls  law 
never  to  fly,  however  superior  the  enemy's  army 
might  be  iu  number,  never  to  abandon  a  post) 
Mr  anmBdor  their  vnm.»  Thoto  ^  tei 
faOed  in  the^e  points,  were  declared  Infiunooa 
for  ever.  They  were  not  only  excluded  from 
all  offloea,  employments,  aasemblies,  and  public 
dMwe;  latt  It  was  aMendalooi  to  aily  with  theto 

5n  marriage,  and  n  thnnsruid  insults  were  offered 
them  in  public  with  impunity.  On  the  oon> 
trary,  great  honottrs  were  paid  to  such  as  had 
behaved  themsdtee  TaUaatiy  in 
died  sword  la  hand  in  tka 
oountry. 

Ornca  ilmndad  wtth  etatuca  of  tbe  great 
men,  who  had  dIattmiMMd  tfnonekaa  in  ha^ 

-with 
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cent  InMriptioiu,  which  perpetuated  tbeir  namM 
tmAmtm§rim»  The  owtan  «f  tk«  AAtnfauM 
Jattit  point  was  of  wonderful  efficacy  to  aiii- 
BHilttiM  oaurage  of  their  citiseniy  aod  inspire 
th«B  with  MPtimmte  cf  hooour  and  glorj-.' 
After  a  battle,  the  last  dotiea  were  publicly 
rendered  to  those  who  had  been  idain.  The 
boaea  of  the  dead  were  expoaed  for  three  dayi 
WMwawlTdy  tv  tiM  -raunlfan  of  the  people, 
who  thronged  to  tturow  flowers  upon  theiu,  and 
to  bum  inceiue  and  perfumes  before  them. 
After  which,  those  bones  were  carried  ia  pomp, 
in  Msaany  oottaa  M  tlicN  w«TC  tribee  in  Athens, 
to  tha  place  particularly  allotted  for  their  inter- 
ment. The  whole  people  attended  this  reli- 
gious ccremooy*  The  procession  had  something 
^mj  angmt  and  m^ertio  In  it,  and  nthcr  m> 
sembled  a  glorloos  triumph,  than  a  funeral 
solemnity.  Some  days  after,  whith  fur  exceeds 
what  1  have  just  i^aid,  uue  of  thu  Ih.'hI  (^ualilied 
AthmlMH  pwanneed  the  AuMnI  ontlon  nf 
those  illustrious  dead  before  the  whole  people. 
The  great  Pericles  was  charged  with  this  com* 
Miwlon  after  the  first  campaign  of  the  I'elupou- 
neeian  war.  Thncydldas  has  preserved  hk  dis- 
course, ami  there  is  another  upon  the  same 
suigect  in  Plato,  'ilie  intent  of  this  funeral 
MNK^Mt  was  to  extol  the  courage  of  those  gener- 
ous  aaldiars  who  had  shed  their  blood  for  their 
country;  to  the  Imitation  of  their  ex- 

Mople  to  the  dtiawis,  and  especially  to  console 
their  famlllea.  These  wtn  exhorted  to  moder- 
ate their  grief  by  reflecting  on  tlw  glory  their 
relation.'*  had  !»c(jiiirv<l  for  ever.  *'  Vou  have 
never,"  says  the  orator  to  the  fathers  and  mothers, 
*'  prayed  to  the  gods,  that  yoor  chOdnn  should 
be  exempt  fnmi  the  comniou  law,  which  dooms 
all  mankind  to  die  ;  but  only  that  they  should 
prove  persons  of  virtue  and  honour.  Your  tows 
an  hsaid»  and  tits  glory  with  wlddi  you  see 

then  crowned,  ought  to  dry  ytmr  eyes,  and 
change  your  laments  into  thank>giving."  The 
orators  utien,  by  a  figure  common  enough  with 
them,  espsriaUyniwa  great  oeoaskB%  pot  thsas 
lively  exhortations  into  the  mouths  of  the  dead 
themselves,  %vho  .seemed  to  quit  their  tumh^  to 
cheer  apd  console  their  lathers  and  mothers. 
They  did  not  eonfine  themselves  to  han  dis- 
course, and  barren  praises.  The  republic,  as  a 
tender  and  compaMional<-  mother,  took  upon 
herself  the  charge  of  uuunLainiug  and  kui^usting 
the  old  men,  widows^  and  orphans,  who  stood 
iu  need  of  her  support.  The  latter  were  brought 
up  suitably  to  their  condition  till  they  were  of 
age  to  carry  arms:  and  then  publicly,  iu  the 
theatre,  and  in  the  prewnoe  of  the  whtde  people, 
they  were  (In-ssed  in  a  eomplete  suit  of  armoiu:, 
whkh  was  given  them,  and  declared  soUkrs  of 
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the  republic*  Was  there  any  thing  wanting 
to  the  fliMnlpent  I  Mw  «psak  ei;  ttkd  did  Ift 

not  seem  in  some  measure  tu  tronafurni  the  poor 
soldiers  and  common  burghers  of  Athens  into 
heroes  and  eomiiMnini?  Have  the  henonrs  reft* 
dered  amongst  ua  to  tiie  most  Ulnallieas  gcB> 
erals,  any  thing  more  animated  and  affecting? 
It  was  by  these  means  that  courage,  greatness 
of  soul,  ardour  for  glory,  and  that  asal  and 
devotion  for  their  country,  which  rendered  the 
Greeks  insensible  to  the  greatest  danger^  nnd 
death  itself,  were  perpetuated  amongst  them. 
For,  as  Thucydides  observes  upon  tfttflim  of 
these  funeral  honours,  "  Great  mstt  an  fuf  B>ad> 
where  merit  is  best  re  ward  wl."' 

The  llomans  were  neither  leasexat  t  in  punish- 
ing offences  against  military  dtseipUne,  nor  less 
attentive  in  rewanliii;,'  merit.  The  punishment 
was  proportitmed  to  the  crime,  and  did  not 
always  extend  to  death.  Sometimes  a  word 
of  eontcnipt  soflesd  Ibr  the  ponlshmsnt  of  the 
troops :  at  others,  the  general  punished  them  by 
refusing  them  their  share  in  the  spoils.  Some- 
times tliey  were  dismissed,  and  not  permitted 
to  aerre  againet  die  enemy.  It  wae  eommon 
enough  to  mhke  thorn  work  In  the  Intrench- 
ments  of  the  camp  in  a  single  tunic  and  without 
a  hdt.  Ignominy  was  ottm  mors  airac  ting  than 
death  itself.*  Caesar's  mutinous  troops  demand* 
ed  with  Heditioiis  complaints  to  b«*  fli-mfs^d. 
Cnar  said  only  one  word  to  them,  which  was, 
QuMtett  as  much  ae  to  say,  citlxens,  whccean 
he  used  to  call  them,  FeUow-aoldicrs  or  eomradet ; 
and  imnif'dintcly  discharged  them.*  TTtat  word 
was  Like  a  stroke  of  thunder  to  them.  They 
iMiieTed  themselves  degraded  and  mUnif  die- 
honoured  ;  sod  nevi-r  reiuied  Importmlog  him 
in  the  most  humble  nnd  path»'tie  term^  till  be 
consented,  as  the  greatest  of  fuvount,  that  th^ 
should  continue  to  carry  arms  for  Um.  This 
imnishment,  whereby  the  aoldlan  wwn  hnt<b 
was  railed  exaurtnrntio. 

The  Uoman  army,  through  the  fault  ot  the 
oenenl  Mlnndan^  who  wwiwandsd  i^  was  h»> 
sieged  in  dieir  camp  by  tlM  JEqui,  and  very 
near  beinp  taken.*  CIncinnatus,  appointed  dic- 
tator for  tiiis  expedition,  marched  to  his  aid, 
deUvend  him,  and  made  himssif  iMiv  ef  the 
enemy's  camp,  which  abounded  with  riches, 
lie  punished  the  consul's  troops  by  giving  them 
no  share  of  the  booty,  and  obliged  Mintftdus  to 
qnit  tlie  oonsidahii^  and  to  enm  in  the  anny 
as  his  lientMiant,  which  he  did  withent  com- 
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plaint  or  murmur :  "  In  those  tim***-,"  oWrm 
the  hutoriiui,  "  people  •u^x&itted  with  no  much 
wwiplwnfy  to  ib»  fumm  bi  ivtem  isbay  mw 
a  niperiority  of  merit  joineil  with  authority, 
thRt  this  army,  mom  seuiuble  of  the  benefit,  than 
i^^nomiuy  they  had  received*  decreed  the  dktii- 
tar  aowiratf  foUof  spMBd  wvl^k^  audi  on 
his  departovtiilRMiUBllMkrfitnaaad  pre- 

After  the  battle  of  CaoiUB,  wherein  more  thnn 
tuij  ttooMBd  Rmbhw  wow  kfk  the  spot, 
•bout  aeren  thousand  soldiers,  -vrho  were  in  the 
two  camps,  seeing  theinwlvpn  without  reiwurcc 
«r  hope,  sorrendered  themwlres  aud  their  arms 
«»a»ciMiiy,Md  weNaBMfopriMiicn.*  Ten 
thoiuand,  who  had  fled  a«  well  as  Varro,  escaped 
by  different  way*,  and  nt  len^fth  rejoined  each 
other  at  Laiiuaium  under  the  consul.  >Vhat- 
«ramdMnnmthinfrImcn»  and  thalr  rela- 
tions could  make  afterwards  to  obtlUn  their 
ransom,  and  how  grtfit  swrer  the  wnnt  of 
soldiers  then  was  at  Home,  the  senate  could 
UMB  reaoH*  to  redeem  Midlers,  idio  had  been 
•o  basT  as  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  enemy, 
•nd  whom  more  than  forty  thousand  men  killed 
hafon  their  eyes,  could  not  iniipire  with  the 
«annfa  to  dl«  In  tha  Add  Ar  thefar  aoamry. 
Tlie  otbrr  ton  thou«cand,  who  Iiad  escapad  by 
flight,  were  banished  into  Sicily,  and  their  re- 
prohibited  ao  long  as  the  war  with  the 
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ed  with  enm<*st  entreaties  to  be  led  on  against 
the  enemy,  and  that  they  might  hare  an  oppor- 
tnnity  to  ez^te  with  tlieir  blood  the  ignominy 
«f  their  flight.  ThtaMMtefciiMtiiedfaidadbla, 
not  believing  that  they  roiild  confide  the  defence 
of  tlie  republic  to  soldiers*  who  bad  alwndoned 
tiiair  eompudom  In  battle.  At  length,  upon 
tha  remonstrances  and  warm  solicitations  of  tbe 
proconsul  ^iarcelhiM,  their  demand  was  granted  ; 
but  upon  condition,  that  they  should  not  set 
foot  In  Italy  ao  long  aa  Ae  enemy  should  ramaln 
in  It.  All  the  knights  of  the  muf  af  Ckanue, 
banished  into  Sirily,  were  also  severely  punlnh- 
•d.**  In  the  first  review  made  by  the  censors 
-after  that  battle^  bD  the  bones  whh  irbUh  tbe 
republic  furnished  them,  were  taken  away ; 
which  implied  their  bi-ing  de^p-aded  ft-om  tie 
rank  of  Roman  knightH :  ttieir  former  years  of 
avrlee  were  declared  Toid,  and  tiaey  were  obliged 
to  s<  rve  ten  more,  aupplying  themselves  with 
horses ;  that  is  to  say,  m  many  years  as  if  they 
had  never  served  at  all ;  tor  the  usual  service  of 
the  knighte  was  ten 
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aral^  ut  beneficii  ni:ipis  qunm  ignominUe  hie  exerritiK 
awmor  et  coraoam  auream  dictstori  libra  ponk>  decre- 
wnt,  et  profldscsatMa  aaat  paliwium  aJaf  artl.  IM 
i  U«iLaail.a.so-an.         ^Liv.  LnUk&m 
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The  senate,  rather  than  rannoTn  the  pri«toner<, 
wliich  would  have  cost  lees,  chose  rather  to 
arm  eight  ttaaaand  davea;  to  wham  thoy  pro- 
mised liberty,  if  they  behaved  flMnatlfaa-fallanU 
ly."  TTiey  had  served  almost  two  years  with 
l^eat  bravery :  their  liberty,  liowever,  was  not 
yet  anrlvad,  and  wMi  wbalevar  ardevr  Ihtf 
desired  it,  they  chose  rattier  to  dcaerva  tten 
demand  it."  An  important  occasion  nrrwe,  in 
which  it  was  pointed  out  to  them  as  the  reward 
of  thalr^mlanr.  They  did  wontoa  In  tha  ba». 
tie,  except  four  thotiaand  of  them,  who  diseofaiad 
some  timiditv.  After  the  battle,  they  were 
all  declared  free.  Their  joy  was  incredible. 
Graodms^  nndar  wheae  osnnnand  they  wmr% 
told  them :  **  Before  I  make  yon  all  equal  by 
the  title  of  liberty,  I  would  not  willingly  have 
mode  a  difference  between  tbe  valiant  and  the 
timaraoB.  It  la  hofwtvcr  bat  just  that  I  AmM 
do  so.**  He  then  made  all  those,  who  had  not 
done  their  duty  a<»  well  as  the  rest,  ]>rom!se 
upon  oath,  that,  as  lung  m  they  served,  as  a 
pnnishaaant  fer  thab^  fuilt,  they  ahoold  slwaya 
stand  at  their  meals,  except  when  li5nder«*d  by 
sickneas :  which  was  accepted  and  executed  with 
entire  ■nbiiilaili.  This  of  all  the  miUtary 
punishments  waa  the  lightest  and  most  gesde* 
The  punishments  I  huve  hithiTtn  related  scaTM 

nifected  any  thing  besides  the  soldier's  honours 
then  wan  aditn  wUch  extended  to  Ma  Hftu 
One  of  the  tetter  waa  called  Fustuarium,  tha 
bastinado."  It  wa*"  ext^cMfi  'l  thus.  The  tribune 
taking  a  sticlc,  only  touched  the  criminal  with 
i^  and  lannadlately  after,  att  thaaeMlcn  aT  lha 
Isglan  fell  on  him  with  sticks  and  stones,  so  that 
he  ^rener.illy  lost  his  life  in  this  punishment.'* 
if  any  one  escaped,  he  was  not  thereby  entirely 
discharged.  HIs  retnm  Into  hla  own  cennt^f 
was  entirely  prohibited,  and  not  one  of  fall 
relations  dared  open  his  door  to  him.  They 
puttislwd  a  sentinel  in  this  manner,  who  had 
quitted  Ma  post;  whenee  nay  be  judged  tta 
exact  discipline  they  observed  in  respect  fa  the 
j^ard  by  night,  on  which  the  safety  and  preser- 
vation of  the  whole  army  depended :  all  those 

soldiers,  were  treated  in  tlM  aame  manner. 
Velleius  Paterculus  cites  an  example  of  this 
puuishment,  czeentsd  upon  one  of  the  principal 
oAeefB  ef  a  lagbNi,  fer  havlnf  ahamefiiUy  tahan 
to  flight  In  battle:  this  wa.s  in  the  time  of 
Anthony  and  yaonf  Octavina.^  But  what  ap- 


11  Uv.  L  xxii  n.  5.  1  xxiv  n.  14— la 
18  Job  attanna  aaotua  libartatism  tadtft  mweri,  quim 
Htulars  fakai  vwloenuit  IM 

13  SI  Antoniuf!  mnsul,  fustiuriom  mrrupnint  Irnlnni. 
reUquerunt.    Cic  fhUip.  L  itt  n.  14. 

Cslrinus  Dmnitiu*  cum  ex  oonsulstu  obtineret  His. 
panlaio,  gravlMiim  conifianuHlique  anttyiis  < 
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p«an  ttK>r«  uUmUUag,  thorn  wen  coadamned 
to  the  ••aw  poiiiahaient,  wtoildiiBlh6tnbp> 
TW  fwiir  flMqr  nmmoSm  tha  «tfi  lifaHi  If 

the  soldicn  upon  thf  ir  entering  It. 

Whaa  m  whole  legioa  or  cohort  wtf  gaUXf, 
M  it  WM  Mt  yoMibk  to  fot  dl  thii 

Ikajr  mn  4Ki  mated  by  lot, 
he  whose  nnme  wm  drawn  the  tenth,  wea 
in  this  aaMUker,  feu-  wi;&ed  all,  though 
^■nWiirtl  OlhM^NMMitiBMlto 
SMeiv*  btfkj  iasteftd  of  wlicat,  and  to  onramp 
without  the  intrcnrhmenUi  at  the  hazard  of 
beiog  attacked  by  the  enemy.    LiVy  haa  aa 

•f  the  rriuiMIc'  Crasaus,  when  he  put  himself 
Ht  the  hend  of  the  legiona,  who  had  nifferad 
themselvca  to  be  defeated  by  Spartacna,  nvHvi 
IftatiidMttfMMorilM  Wamtm,  tHifch  had 

been  diMw*'d  for  Brreral  apes,  of  derlmRtlng  the 
aoldlere  when  they  had  iailed  in  their  duty; 
«b4  that  panhlwirt  iMii  •  vary  ha^y  effect. 
TkbUBdafMhi  Mf«  Plutan^  li  alteoded 
with  grnt  ignominy;  and  aa  it  was  executed 
bafare  the  whole  armyf  it  riiffiiaw4  tcnror  and 

came  very  common  under  the  emperon,  eepedal- 
ly  in  regnrd  to  the  Chrietiarts,  whose  refusal  to 
adore  idols,  or  peneoute  belisTW^  was  oonsider- 

Theban  legion  waa  Craated  in  this  manner  under 
Aluximiiin.  llmt  emperor  caused  it  to  be  da- 
eimated  three  times  succeasirely,  without  beiag 


generous  w>ltli('rs.'  MiiurititiH,  thrir  commsndiT, 
in  concert  with  all  the  other  officers,  wrote  a 
very  short,  but  admirable  lettar  to  tka  snfcror. 
•*  Wa  yMir  tcUkn,  mufwm^  tnl  tba  ser- 
▼ants  of  CJod.  We  owe  rim  our  ^rrice,  but 
kim  our  iunoosney.  We  cannot  renounce  Crod, 
toobey  you;  that  Ood,  wIm la  «w CmMT «ad 
IfiMer,  and  your*  also,  wheth«  JM  fHD  or 
no."*  All  the  rest  of  the  legion  were  pat  to 
death  without  making  tite  least  renstanca,  and 
wwt  to  Jala  tfw  kgioM  of  aaf cl%  and  to  prabe 
the  God  of  armiea  with  theM  ftr  craraore. 

These  capitnl  punlwhrnpnt^  were  nut  frequent 
in  tha  time  of  the  repuUir.  It  wm  a  capital 
«rliiH^  M  hmv  aaM,  to  fait  •  |Nwt  aright 
without  orders:  nml  the  nmmple  of  fiithen, 
wlio  ktA  b0*  ^ared  tiicir  owa 


OT  THE  ART  MllXtAtLt. 

Just  terror,  wliidi  fnretmtad  Ikolts,  and 
•ioMd  «anta«rttiMB7«telFaiM  to%»  n- 

apected.*  There  is  in  these  bloody  exemtlcms  a 
seTerity  shorVing  to  nature,  and  which  howwer 
we  could  not  venture  abaolutdy  to  eandeaui: 

thing  oflnju»t!rf  In  ft,  on  the  other  hanrt, 
ever  of  that  kind  is  canti>ary  to  the  taitareat  «f 
particulars,  is  compensated  by  tha  atOfly  wUA 
niMMii  to  die  inAUc  fh>m  it*  A  gMcral  b 
sometimes  obliged  to  treat  his  soldierB  with  grewt 
rigour,  to  put  a  stap  by  timaly  severities  either 
toawfolk  j«rtteaiteg,«totoi  wfm  ilaliMlM 
of  discipline.  He  w«ald  «t  mcb  times  he  eftid 
if  hf  Jirted  with  gentleness,  and  wo«Jd  resraoMe 
the  surgeon,  who  otU  of  a  false  oompasftion  siiouid 
ahwM  nilMr  to  kt  «Ma  My  v«bh,  UN* 
aat  of  a  tnnrlMltil  atember.  What  is  ti'  V  n  mi  r!  - 
e<l  on  the'W  oeraalona,  is  ie  soon  to  act  fnai 
poMion  or  hatred :  for  tlMn  the 
Vrtfmtf  apflM  would  aoly 
eas^.*  This  happened  In  the  first  example  of 
decimation  I  cited,  by  which  Appiua  had  made 
himself  so  axtranaly  oiloai  to  Ibo  odibTCi,  ttat 
they  dkpaa  ntt«  tomflbr  fhaaasclTes  to  be  beatca 
by  the  enemy,  than  to  mnquer  with  him  and  for 
hiuu'  He  was  of  an  obstinate  disputution,  and 
inflexibly  rifld."  FifkliMb  loaf  albtb  mMI 
miuh  m«ia  tfjady  in  a  case  not  ualike  tU^ 
Uh  bolfiiers,  expressly  to  mortify  him,  retreated 
in  battle,  And  deprived  him  of  a  Ttetery.*  He 
percelTod  Itka  an  aUa  captoia  <ha  «MNa  «r  ttat 
bdiaTiour,  and  found  it  necessary  to  moderate 
his  sererity,  and  soften  his  too  imperious  hu- 
mour. He  did  so^  and  succeeded  so  wall,  that 
b«  cattrofy  fogataad  tlM  aflwHoa  of  lUa  troopa. 

A  complete  victory  ^vas  the  cons^^quenre.  M  :jrh 
art  and  prudence  are  requisite  ia  punishing  with 
succesB. 

It  WM  ndMT  by  the  riawa  of  lawwd  and 
sense  of  hoBOUT  that  the  Romans  engaged  their 
troops  to  do  their  duty.  Aftxx  the  takiag  of 
a  town,  or  gaining  a  battle^  the  geaend  wafloBy 
gare  the  booty  to  the  soldiera,  but  with  admi- 
rable order,  a»  Polybius  informs  us  in  his  rela- 
tion of  the  taiuog  of  Carthageoa.  it  is,  says 
he»  aa  ortaMiahod  euatom  amoat  <l»  l!oaiaa% 
upon  the  dgnal  given  by  the  gern'iiil/^  to  dis- 
peno  themiahm  ia  order  to  plunder  tho  citf 


VibiUUID,  c 

ten.  LkL*.tk 

1  Ue.  L  H  a  Oa   Phit  in  Cran.  p.  M& 
<  Ex  epUt  a  Eosherii  Lugd.  ad  .Hjriv.  Epta^ 
3  Militet  ramus,  imperstor,  tui  tei  warn  tervi  Dei. 
TUm  militiam  dctirmut,  illt  inuocmtiam.    So  (;ui  itutjora. 
toram  in  hoc  DCfnsfaaas  |issiiiwiis,  ut  actorem  nege. 


4  PnMtdio  drccxirrc  apud  Ronuno*  capital  cue.  rt 
nece  liberonoa  etiam«uonuD  ssn  legOB  {MTcntp  ssaaiSM. 
Zla  L  nliw.  a  9f. 

&  Hahet  aliquid  n  tnkpio  cttuie  msgliitm  Aemphm, 

qurxl  ciititia  singulos,  utilitale  pul>Uca  rcpraxtitur.  Taoil. 
Anna/.  L  xiv.  c,  44. 

II  laiiMgMthil  iiiiii  Ti  'ir  •   AeiC 

7  Ut.  L  vW.  a.  Ml  •  ML 

0  Co* latum  .s  m-lirc,  ar  rtc  inrfrntrJa,  ut  nttrrctareTur 
lauilitiiu  ducu,  impcdtta  victuria  eK.  xnait  pefi- 
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When  the  whole  has  been  sold  by  auctioD,  the 
tribuue*  divide  th«  momy  into  e^oid  •hww» 
which  are  given  not  only  to  thoae  who  at*  fn 
«|Imv  f«l%kiil  to  thaw  who  havo  b«en  left  to 
gnord  the  oomp,  the  sick,  and  such  as  have  b(>en 
4otached  vpon  ai^  occaaioni    Jiad  to  prevent 


OF  THE  ART  MILITART. 
after  which  evory  one  |  the  crown  as  father:  Ui 


af  thawar,  the  soldiers  are  made  to  swear  before 
they  take  the  field,  and  the  first  day  they  as- 
aMiaUe,  thai  they  will  not  «e«ralo  any  part  of 
«ka»«a«y,  taft  AkUUlf  MBff  in  wfcilaiv  thoy 

ahall  make.  What  a  love  of  order,  ebaerraoee 
of  diffipliuft,  and  regard  for  justice  does  this 
argue,  aoudst  the  tomuit  of  arma,  and  the  very 
af^Mocyl  Ufaa  iht^ftfaf  tri«Bph» 
dOmv  4lakAalian  af  money 
lu  yrreat^r  or  lescs  proportioBSt  aooordiof  to  the 
didereat  times  of  the  r^tAUc;  hut  always 

Honour  waa  sometimes  annexed  to  luivan- 
tage.  and  the  soldier  waa  much  more  senaiMe  to 
th«  oBo  Aaa  tho  other :  and  how  modi  mote 
tha  tAaaa!**  P.  Vm/mUm  tribune,  with  a 
elctAchmrnt  which  he  conducte'1  at  the  haxard 
«f  his  lift  upon  tho  brink  of  au  eminaxM^  had 
my  by  a«a  af  «ka 
1  la  Uitonr.  Upon  his 

die  rontul,  in  tho  presen<"e  of  all  the  troope, 
bestowed  the  hifheet  praiacs  upon  him,  and 


a  crown  of  gold,  and  an  hmdnd  •Mlt  lo  which 
ks  added  another  ox  of  extraordinary'  Kize  and 
baauty  with  giU  hams.  He  decxvod  tite  soldiers, 


tioa  of  com  durittg  tha  whale  time  they  should 
ami  fur  the  present,  two  oxeo  and  two 
ite  dresses  a  man.    Tho  legions  alsoj,  to 


a  crown  of  turf,  which  w&»  the  eiga  of  r  Kiftre 
raised ;  and  iUs  own  soldiers  did  the  »anie.  He 
sacrificed  the  ox  with  tha  gilt  horns  to  Mats, 
aaid  gava  tte athar  hnndred  to  hia  aaMlara:  Iho 

le>(inn^  al»o  rcwnrdtvl  each  of  thoHIVllba 

of  flour,  and  a  gallon  of  wine. 


▼eneration  for  hia  rlrtues  and  great  frugality, 
havini^  variously  rewarded  most  of  those,  who 
had  asaiated  him  in  terminating  tlie  Sidlian 
wuk  tkoiwht  UaMdf  abUgai  to  rawari  alaok 

hot  at  his  own  expense,  the  services  of  one  of 

him  non%,  wIki  had  signalized  himself  the  most 
upuo  that  occuaiou."   lie  declared  publicly,  that 

him,  that  he  would  leave  him  one  by  liio  will, 
of  tlu:  weight  of  tiiree  pounds  :  decreeing  him 
that  honour  as  genanU,  and  paying  tiie  price  af 


10Uv.Lvtt.a.fr. 


11  VsJ.  Max.  L  iv.  c  & 
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a  dmeef 

The  crown  of  ^^n]d  was  a  preaent  scarce  ever 
gmitad  bm  to  principal  officers.  Tliere  were 
aevanl  atban  tm  tUfferent  occatiaaa.  Tha 
crown  ObMHomdut  af  vUeh  I  ha»a  apafeM 
before,  for  having  delivered  tho  citizens  or  troops 
from  a  siegcb  was  oemposed  of  turf,  and  waa 
tha  aaort  glavfana  wi  aU.  TW  Cbm  CSmoa, 
for  haring  saved  tha  Ulb  af  a  dtiaen,  waa  af 
oaken  leaves,  ia  remembrance,  as  is  said,  that 
men  of  old  fed  upon  acorns.  The  iKsroi  ( 


walls  of  a  place  beitieKcd,  vraa  adaiaaA  wift  % 

Idnd  of  battlement*,  like  tiicme  to  be  seen  npon 
the  ancient  walls  of  towns.    Ihe  CSoroaa  iVo- 


like  bealcs  of  ships,  was  given  to  tho 
a  fleet,  who  had  gained  a  victory.  T 
of  tJus  Iwnour  are  very  rare.  Agrippa, 
aMriM«  9m  Itm^  tt 
hoMr:** 


k  coront. 
rtrf.  ifia.  L  vitt. 


-Wbo  itMo  war'*  gloriou*  tica. 


(Ar 

others)  the  generals  presented  the  soldiers  or 
officers,  who  slgnalfz<'d  thcmselvoj  In  a  parti- 
cular manner,  with  a  sword,  a  shield,  and  other 
arms ;  and  somalfanea  alio  with  diatiiifiiIsliiB|p 
military  habits.  We  have  seen  an  officer  re- 
warded thirty,  four  times  by  the  generals,  and 
gain  six  dvio  crowns."  These  presents  and 
crowua  waia  tMea  of  nabilitj  to  tham,  and  npoa 
competitions  with  rivals  for  ranks  and  dignities, 
often  determined  the  prcfcri-nre  in  their  favour; 
and  they  did  not  fail  to  adorn  themselves  with 
them  npoa  public  solemnltlos.  They  also  af- 
fix cri  to  thf  doori^  of  thoir  honsea  the  spctil-^  they 
had  talien  from  the  enemy  ;  nor  was  any  future 
possessor  permitted  to  take  them  down."  Upon 
ttb  may  bmIm  a  taa  raflaetlao,  wbiBh  H  la 

impossible  to  rcn'lpr  in  terms  of  equal  ^pirlfe 
with  his.  "  The  houses,"  sap  he,  '<  still  tiU 
nmphed,  though  they  had  dUMigcd  Chdraiaaiceii 
What  conM  aiara  exeito  to  glory,  ar  ba  laofa 
offimsive  to  an  unworthy  possessor,  than  wnll!>, 
which  reproaclied  him  as  often  as  he  entered, 
that  they  wan  heaaoiad  aolely  by  tha  troplUw 

of! 


U  Quatwet  tricie*  rirtutia  cauM  donatui  nb  imperato. 
ribus  SBSB :  ssa  dvicss  ooranas  aoocpi.  Uo.  L  xlii.  a.  Sk 
19  Ur.  1.  z.  a.  11 1  xxIlL  L  xxsvOLn.  43. 

14  Tritimph.ihaiit  ctiam  dominU  mutalis,  doinui  ip<..T. 
Et  erat  hec  ctunulatio  iograis,  exprobsntibut  tectU  quo* 
Udie  ii 
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I  glren  in  the  prw^nr*  of  the  whole 
array  made  no  len  impreMion  upon  their  minda; 
and  ore  what  a  good  general  never  spares  on 

tlipr  PTivied  nor  IfHsoned  any  man's  gloTj'  Cen- 
turion or  Pnefect,  in  him  they  found  a  laithful 
ttdr  exploits,  to  wtAA  he 


the  utmost  justice.'    C«sar*  upon 


b«*injr  informed  of  tht-  valour  with  which  Q. 
Cicero,  the  famous  orator's  brother,  had  de- 
ftuiiil  Ui  cuap  agaliMl  ^  gnat  •nay  of  tiM 
Gauls,  extolled  publicly  the  grestneM  of  the 
action.  pmi«(«*d  tli#>  It'cion  in  general,  and  apos- 
trophized particularly  to  those  of  the  centurions 
Mid  trihwMSi,  wh<^  as  Clcefo  has  ototf  mJ  tv 

him,  distingiii.sht'd  thrrnsclvps  innst.  *  I*|Ktn 
aoocher  occasion,  Semn,  a  centurion,  had  oon- 
MlNilad  ««7  mmA  to  Hm  daftMe  «f  ■  ImmIi 
of  great  importance.  When  his  buclcler  wa.<<i 
broufjht  to  C«»ar  with  two  hunilred  iiiid  thirty 
arrow  shots  through  it ;  sarpriited  aud  charmed 
wHk  hto  bnvarjr,  ht  immdUnldy  maie  Mm  a 
present  of  two  huiidn-d  thousand  sestcn-cs 
faboiit  twflre  hundred  pounds),  and  raised  liim 
Uirei  ily  from  the  eighth  to  the  first  rank  of  the 
cmlmiam,  appointing  him  Pirlmlpnna,  a  rtrj 
honourable  post,  as  I  have  ohservrtl  ('Jsr-wlicrf", 
and  which  had  no  superior  but  the  tribune*, 
Ueatenaat  generals,  and  commanders  in  chief. 
Nothing  was  oqnal  to  this  lattar  method  of  re- 
warding, for  inspiring'  i}\f  troDps  with  valour. 
By  a  wise  estahlisbment,  there  were  many  de- 
grcci  of  honour  and  diiUnetkm  la  a  legion,  of 
which  none  were  grantod  upon  account  uf  birth, 
or  bouf^ht  for  money.  Merit  was  the  only 
means  of  attaiutog  them,  at  least  it  was  the 
moot  ordinary  method.  Whatever  distance 
there  was  between  the  private  sentinel  and  the 
consular  dignity,  the  door  lay  open  to  it:  it 
was  a  beaten  path,  and  there  were  many  ex- 
aapka  of  dtfaons,  who  from  one  dqpvo  to 
another,  at  length  attained  tliatsupremi-  Hii^'nify. 
With  wliat  ardour  must  such  a  sight  inspire  the 
troopo!  Men  are  capahlo  of  orcry  thing,  when 
ywperly  Mtdted  hf  the  moliTm  of  honoor  and 
glory. 

It  remains  for  me  to  say  something  upon 
trophies  and  triumphs. 

Trophies  amongst  the  ancients,  wen  origi- 
nally ft  heap  of  arms  and  !.poils  taken  from  ene- 
mies, and  erected  by  the  victor  in  the  field  of 
hattle,  of  which  in  aAertlmoe  repreeiiiialtMio 

were  made  in  stone  and  brass.  Tliey  never 
failed,  immediately  after  n  victory,  to  raise  a 
tr^»hy,  which  vras  loolied  upon  as  a  sacred 


OF  THB  ART  MILITAST. 

nity  :  for  which  reason  nonc  presumed  to  tbrovr 
it  down.  Ncith«r  whcB  it  iell  through  age^ 
was  it  permitted  to  bo  moeted  again;  fgrwkkit 
Flntareh  gives  a  fine  reason,  that  arguen  great 

humanity  in  the  sentirncnti^  of  the  anci<'r»t.«i. 
"  To  re-instate, '  Mys  be,  "  and  set  up  ugiua 

mies,  which  time  has  conveniently  donoUnhed, 
has  something  odioui  in  it,  and  acems  to  argua 
a  desire  to  perpetuate  enmity.***    We  do  not 


1  Kee 


i*seu  pnerortut,  incorruptua 
I   IbeH.  iN  nt.  Agric.  c  xxiL 
irOnadeBdKM.  SDoMOhMtt. 
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umphs,  of  whirh  I  am  still  to  speak.  The 
generals,  as  well  as  the  officers  and  soldiers,  bad 
also  rewards  in  view.  The  tMa  of 
gfantad  tSlmt  •  iU/imy,  aad  Ai 

that  in  to  sav,  the  piiblic  processions,  sacrifice^ 
and  prayers,  decreed  at  Uotne  for  a  certain 
mimber  of  daya,  to  thanh  the  90*1     the  nm- 

cem  of  their  arms,  agreeably  flattered  their  am* 
bition.  But  the  trinniph  exceeded  every  thing. 
There  were  two  sorts  of  it,  the  Icmct  and  the 


In  that  the  general  WW  naidMr  seated  on  a 
chariot,  dressed  in  trinmphal  robea,  nor  crowned 
with  laureL  He  entered  ti>e  city  on  foot,  or, 
aeeovdfaif  to  ooneek  on  heneboefc*  crowned  with 

in\  rflf,  and  followed  liy  his  nrrny.  This  kind 
of  triumph  was  granted  only,  either  when  the 
lot  been  deoiarsd^  had  bean  wWh  a 
Uttie  oondderable,  or  Mt  attended  vritk 

any  ^reat  defrat  of  the  enemy.  A  trinmph 
oottld  properly  be  granted  only  to  a  dictator,  a 

elilef.  The  senate  decreeil  thli  honour,  after 
which  ihc  uffiiir  wnn  deliberated  upon  in  (he 
assembly  oi  tiie  people,  wliere  it  often  met  with 


without  the  benute'.s  concurrence  ;  provided  the 
people  had  decreed  them  that  honour.  But  if 
they  could  not  obtain  it  firom  either  the 
the  other  order,  they  went  and  trtmnphe 
the  Alban  mountain  in  the  nfi^bbottrhood  of 
the  city.  It  u  said,  tint  to  obtain  thia  lienoaiv 
it  wae  wiii  Meaij  to  iMire  bflbi  iv*  ^MHfti 
oiemies  in  battfa.* 

After  the  general  had  distributed  pnrt  of  the 
spoila  to  the  soldier%  and  performed  some  other 

die  city  through  tiM  triumpiial 
to  thf>  eapitoL    At  the  bead  of  It  were  the 
players  upon  musical  instruments,  who  made 


were  followed  by  the  beasts  that  were  to  be 
sacrificed,  adorned  with  fillets  and  flowers, 
many  of  tliem  having  their  horns  gilt.  Afker 


either  displayed  upon  carriages,  or  borne  upon 
the  eboaMere  of  jwutg  man  in  nu^ifioent 
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Th*  aaauM  «f  th«  natiom  oimqtinwi 
wiittaa  in  grmi  dbsMMtan,  and  tha  dtie% 
that  had  been  taken,  reprewnted.  Sometimes 
they  addad  to  the  pomp  extraordinary  animali, 
brought  tnm  Am  Mittlii  auigected,  aa  baara, 
ftnlhers,  liooib  and  akftaatap  But  whl^  moat 
attrH(-(f'<l  tht"  attention  and  curiosity  of  the 
^ectatoni>  were  .tlw  iUustrions  c^ptiveat  who 
wtilud  In  fhdm  bafim  tke  vieftar^i  duuriot; 
great  officers  of  state,  generals  of  anniea,  prinoea, 
and  kings,  with  their  wives  and  dilldren.  The 
oonaui  followed  (auppoaiag  the  feneral  to  be  ao) 
nMwuitad  vpen  •  aoperb  chariot,  dnwa  by  fimr 
horaea,  and  robed  with  tiie  augu!»t  and  magni- 
ficent habit  of  triumph,  his  luad  encirrleii  with 
a  erawn  of  laurel*  holding  also  a  branch  of  the 

panied  by  his  young  children  sitting  near  him. 
T^'-liiiid  the  chariot  marched  the  whole  army; 
the  caralry  first,  then  the  io&ntry.    All  the 


who  had  received  particular  crowns,  and  other 
marks  of  iionour,  did  not  fail  to  show  them  on 
ao  great  a  solemnity.  They  emuliUed  each 
adiar  In  ealabrartng  the  pgd—i  of  thtir  pamwit 
and  sometimes  threw  In  expre-jsions  sufficiently 
offensive,  of  milery  and  satire  against  him, 
which  aaroured  of  the  military  freedom ;  but 
«lMj«9r«rihac«MnMqr«nllrdf  UnMa4  thdr 
odge,  and  abated  their  bitterness.  A<4  ^oon  as 
the  consul  turned  £ran  the  fonnn  towards  tho 
•apitol,  the  prisoMn  WMNI  flVlM  la  prisuu  i 
whtna  thagr  w«fa  Ah«  ImMtiHalily  put  to 
death,  or  kept  In  confinement  often  for  the  reat 
•f  their  livea.  Upon  hie  antnnoe  into  the 
capitol,  the  violar  aMda  thk  vwj  F—ariraMw 
prayer  l»A»Cida.  '*  Fillad  with  giatltade  and 
joy.  T  rettirn  you  thanks,  O  most  good  and  most 
great  Jupiter,  and  you  queen  Juno^  and  all  the 
•thv  fod%  the  guardfauM  andJahaNlanta  of 
this  citadel,  that  to  this  day  and  hoor  you  have 
Toiu  hsaftMl  l»y  my  hands  to  preserve  and  guide 
the  lloman  republic  happily.  CuuUuue  always^ 
I  implore  yea,  to  pii— i  m,  guide,  pretacitf  and 
favour  it  in  all  things."  *  This  prayer  wis  fol- 
lowed by  sacrifiriiig  the  victims,  and  a  nui^ili- 
cent  feaat,  given  in  the  capitol,  sometimeH  by 
tb«  pnblie^  and  MuatiiMi  hy  tha  p««m  hiaedf 
who  triumphed.  The  rcadiT  may  see  In  Plu- 
tarch the  long  and  fine  description  be  givaa  of 
the  triumph  of  l^aulua  Emiiiua. 

It  nwt  ha  »Bawad  duit  thb  m  ft  iMw 
iiyftr  »  pmmmI  «f  an  amjrj  and  it  ia  aat 


()  Ciratias  tibi,  .Tirpitr-r  optume,  maxume  ;  t-.biquc  .lu- 
Doni  r^nCfCt  cateria  hujui  custodibui  habitatoribuaque 
aaals  dUa  Mbaa  InlBiqiie  aco,  te  RooaaahihaBetfaBi 
at  bomm,  per  maoiat  quod  roluiati,  Mnrata,  ben^  {(tfia. 

I  at  aervate,  ut  fiMdtis,  fiwete,  pcotegite,  pro. 


ampriaing  that  all  poaaiUe  endeavours  should 
be  need  to  deaerfaaa  gwlalM  m  dhUnetlen,  id 

so  splrndul  an  honour.  Nor  hnd  Rome  any 
thing  more  magnificent  and  maj^tic  than  tbia 
pompoM  wweiB|.  Bnt  tin;  sight  of  captivea, 
the  mournful  objects  of  compassion,  if  theaa 
victors  had  been  capable  of  any,  obscured  and 
efiaced  all  ita  luatre.  What  inhuman  pleasure 
— ^hat  harhawne  jay— 4e  aw  princea,  kinga, 
princeaaea,  queena,  tender  infants,  and  IMi* 
old  men,  «!raj^ped  before  thera  '.  We  may  re- 
member the  dissembled  marks  of  friendah^ 

young  Cieaar,  called  afterwarda  Anguatus,  In 
rt»^ard  to  C)»»opafra,  solely  with  the  Tiew  of 
inducing  that  princess  to  suffer  herself  to  be 
ewlad  tD  Sonc^  to  adorn  hli  triumph,  ani 
gratify  him  in  the  cruel  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  moat  potent  queen  of  the  world  priMtrate  at 
hia  feet  in  the  mo»t  deprvsaed  and  ibrlom 
ditfciB  puiilili  tohaagine.  Bati 
the  snare.  Surh  conduct  and  auch  sent 
in  my  opinion,  dishonour  human  nature. 

In  nlating  the  rewarda  granted  by  the  Ro- 
mmm  to  the  ariditry,  I  have  emitted  a  rtty 
fanportant  circumstance— the  establishmcfit  nt 
coloniaa.   When  the  Romans  first  carried  their 
araMb  Md  amanded  thrir  eonqoMta  ant  af  Italy, 
thay  puttiihed  the  people,  who  realoted  than 
with  too  much  obstinacy,  by  depriving  them  of 
part  of  their  lands,  which  they  granted  to  aoch 
of  tka  iBaman  tMamm  m  were  poor,  and 
dally  to  tike  Teteran  aoldlera,  who  Ittd 
their  full  proportion  of  time  in  the  army.  By 
thia  meana  the  latter  saw  themaelvea  aettled  in 
twnqaMHty  wMi  a  imaiHalrtle  lManM% 
dent  for  the  support  of  their  famllife.  TMfP 
became  by  degrees  the  moat  consldcPHblc  per<tona 
in  the  cities  to  which  they  were  sent,  ajid  ob- 
tained tiw  to*  poa(%  and  prinelpal  dlgritlm  in 
them.    Rome  by  thcoe  settlements,  which  were 
the  result  of  a  wise  and  profound  policy,  besidee 
rewarding  her  soldiers  advantageously,  kept  the 


formed  thrm  to  the  Roman  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  by  degrees  made  them  forget  their 
own  euatoma  and  haUta,  to  embrace  thoae  of 
•hair  Tietara.  Ikanea  kaa  lalalillilnJ  a  nevr 
kind  «r  miiilKxiviiaf^,  wUdi  awrita  a  plMt 


SECT.  V. 

KMtakliikmnt  qfth»  Boyal  Ho$pital  of  Invahda 

We  do  not  find  either  among  the  Greeks  or 
Romans,  or  any  other  people,  any  poblk  foun- 
tiia  TClltf  af  the  aiidlaiy. 
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OP  THB  AET  1IILITAET» 


Ik  wm  wtmnU  ftr  huOt  XIV.  « 
^ffincM  dttt  esampl%wMeh  England 

to  imitate ;  and  we  may  wty,  that  nmonj^st 
Uk.  infiaifeB  miunber  ot  great  actions  whidi  have 


glorious  KMuiMiM  9t      jfturf  roiai  4w  m- 

There  ha*  been  lately  pubiished  a  book  upon 
«1m  JVfti  tiiiflNl  af  tmiliii,  wUdi  mmwmm  in 

■MM  meaiura  the  magnificence  of  that  foundn- 
tinn,  in  the  b4>auty  and  number  of  its  plates  and 
oruamenta.    In  tliia  booli,  all  that  regards  the 


go'feitunent  temporal  and  spiritual  of  that 
housp,  are  circanuiUntially  explained.  We  are 
obliged  to  persons  who  take  pains  to  prtaenre 
tmi  tnaMdt  la  ommmt  to  posterity  an 
exact  knowlrdpe  of  facta  so  worthy  of  rcrnprn- 
hraoce.  tw  my  part,  my  Intent  is  only  to 
flMAMarMMortiMa. 

BvtBf  thing  in  this  struoturt  taMtes  t)>e 
glWldeur  and  magnificence  of  its  august  founder. 
Wt  an  itrttelt  with  Mtaoishment  at  the  sight 
rf  1  Tit  Ml  J  nffmlt  liMm.  nipaMt  imiteln- 
laf  almost  four  thoafml  persons,  in  which 
StC  luM  known  how  to  unite  whaterer  could 
the  aye  on  the  outside  by  pomp  Mid 
p,  with  ali  that  CM  0M<noe  to  the  uses 
Mli  MlllliniwtnM  of  lifn  ii  ilhlli  There,  in  tran- 
^ptfUity  and  repose,  the  offic«>rs  and  suMierM, 
IPiwa  tildr  wounds  or  age  have  made  uuable 
Umitm  wi  lh«  Mrww—  «r  iMr  tetones 
Incapable  to  support  themselves ;  there,  those 
bravf  warriors,  freed  from  all  care  and  disquiet, 
are  lodged,  fed,  clothed,  and  maintained,  as  well 

Cnd  a  safe  retreat,  and  an  honournbln  nsylom 
provided  for  them,  by  the  piety  and  paternal 
goodness  of  Louis  XIV. 

the  support  of  such  a  hou*o  inn<it  be  Immensf. 
Two  thounnd  five  hundred  (luarters  of  wheat, 
and  aboat  ckrea  thontand  Ato  hoadved  hogs- 
heode  of  wtai  mm  MWiwillir  <iMi— ntwl  la  it. 
Fh]raicians,  suri:*-*in<«,  npothecariss,  nnd  servants, 
aboond  in  tills  iiouse.  The  iafinaaries  are  served 
if  tUrtf-tTS  drtH%  JOfae  dt  fa  tkmiie,  with 
wrprising  IndoitKy  aai  cfaenlinees.  But  whence 
arise  the  funds  neceesary  for  snch  a  multitode 
of  wants  and  occasions  ?  Wlio  eoold  beliere  it, 
oreanraflflieBllfateifathi  wMo^  that  In- 
stituted such  erdev  ahA  tmntmy  ?  It  Is  the 

nffitor  lui'I  soldier,  who  ronJHhtite  with  joy, 

and  almokC  insensibly,  to  an  e«tahli«hmeot,  in 
'  whioh  they  hope  OM  4iy  ta  fad  tfaafdUity 

and  repoae,  and  a  period  of  all  their  labours. 
The  fund  for  all  these  expenses  arise  from  three 
dealers  (a  twelfth  part  of  a  French  penny) 
•Mtj  lifM  9i  tht  wtLmm  and 


ia 

to  a  very  considerable  anm.    During  the 
which  ended  1714,  in  wliich  an  hundred  mil- 
lions of  livres  were  yearly  ej^eaded,  these  three 

fifty  thousand  livres  a  year.* 

I  have  said  nothing;  yet  of  what  is  mmt 
admirable  in  this  foundation,  is  in  a  manner  its 
eottl,  aad  4oee  mt  honMV  «•  tha  aMnsry  tt 

Loub  XIV.    I  do  not  mean  that  M^i^^^ 

temple,  wherein  the  most  famous  masters  La 
Architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture,  tlie  Maa> 
sards,  Deeottee,  Coypellee,  Oirerdoaa,  Cooeteas^ 

have  exhausted  their  whule  art  to  adorn  that 
august  pile.  I  mean  the  ch.iritnfilf  ,vir?-  and 
Cliristian  attentioo  of  that  prince,  aiier  having 


the  temporal  wants  of  the  ofllcen  and  soldiera, 

in  providing  also  in  this  retreat  for  their  spiritual 
necessities.    It  happens  sometimes,  that 


solely  firom  the  vle^vs  of  interest  and  ambition  t 
that  thoui;h  most  accomplished  in  military  know- 
ledge, they  are  utterly  ignccmat  of  religioB  :  aad 
thai  (fall  Of  aatl  aai  Mdkf  far  thrir  friM% 
they  never  give  themselves  any  trouble  about 
knowing  their  duty  to  God.  How  great  aa 
advantage  and  consolatloa  h  it  to  titeae  to  §a4, 
towwdi  tha  tfMaaf  their  days.  In  Ao  mtl  aai 
rharlty  of  wise  and  religious  ministers  of  J*'>«*us 
Christ,  those  iastructioa%  wiiich  perliaps  they 


have  wanted  la  tiie  IbnMr  part  of 
to  renii  la  the  Mttemsee  of  their  hearty 

Tears  entirely  past  in  vice  and  libertinism  ; 
to  retrieve  by  aincere  repentance  aad 
the  reward  of  all  Aefa  aedeas,  oeeh  ef  flse  i 
looMIe^  wlifah  were  otherwise 
lost  to  them  from  the  badncm  of  their  motive*. 
The  pomp  aad  laagnifieeaoe  of  this  temple  are 
jusUy  adoML  Bat  aaMfar  oljject  prssMfa 
Heriif  ta  enr  limr  at  whalmr  hoar  of  the  dmf 

we  enter  it,  a  sight  far  niorp  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, and  whirh  cannot  be  looked  upon  without 
tearo  In  aar  eyes :  aiMfaat  waitfata  watmt, 
crippled,  without  legs,  arms,  eyes,  humbly  pro- 
strating themselves  before  the  Tfud  of  armif*. 
wlioee  majesty  they  adore  with  the  most  pro- 
faoBd  TCBigBBlieo }  ta  Whoa  *tf  |ar  ( 
thaakiglvlBfi  K»  fanrtaic  Mimi 
so  miiTiy  dnneers,  and  espe<»ially  for  having  taken 
them  from  the  gates  of  hell ;  to  whom,  filled 
wMk  the  tarn  ttvelf  oeaas  ef  tiaiHafa>  ttof 
incessantly  lift  up  their  bunds  and  Toioes  to  say: 
lU  mindful,  O  Lord,  i>l  the  prince  who  liae 
opened  this  thy  aacxed  asylum  for  us,  and  bs 
nerdfid  to  hln  ftr  the  auRj  wUch  ha  talfa 
shewn  to  «e  tl&y  i— • 
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CHATTEA  II. 
Ofaitgrn, 

Th«  raeicikti  dtottngntthed  thcuiMlTes  no  leas 
kf  tt»  »l  «f  ftmtaf  and  MaMnlng  siegea, 
Aan  Vf  that  of  making  war  in  tlie  <kM.    It  is 

nj^r^fd  by  all,  tiiat  thef  carried  thtat  two  parts 
of  military  Juaowledfe  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
pwfcuawi  wydiilhdMtorft  tor  liM  MdtoTM 
to  exoaed.  Tbe  oae  of  miuke4a,  bomba,  cannons, 
and  other  fin^arms  since  the  invention  of  pow- 
der, has  ocoasionad  the  alterattoa  of  many  things 
In  «ht  ■nnur  of  imUaf  war»  capteUly  la 
ll^ft%  the  duration  of  whidi  has  been  very 
mueh  abridged  by  their  means.  But  these 
changes  have  not  been  so  oonaiderubie     is  gen- 

imAyfanagiaHMAWmadM  BaOUw 

to  tbue  merit  or  capacity  of  generals. 

To  tr*»at  of  what  relates  to  sieges  with  some 
order,  I  siiall  premise  something  upon  the  man- 
Mr  In  wUefa  tike  ItartifloKklooa  of  the  aadeata 
were  fnrinpd ;  and  shall  then  give  some  general 
idea  of  tbe  principei  machinee  of  war  used  by 
them  in  sieges;  and aooehrte  wtth  A«  niMner 
«f  aMMking  aaddcAiKling  plaaM.  Tbe  Cbeva- 
lirr  Ffilliu-d  ha»  treated  these  sereral  article.i 
▼ery  extensively  ia  the  second  and  third  rohinies 
•r  his  Mwrta  «pMi  FolyMiii^  and  feM  IM  lif 
fviisfaiaaul^ectthat  required  tt«  direstisa  of 
•»  Afe  tttd  npotawsd  S0UIV. 

ARTICLE  L 

OfAmAudFor^fifoiim*, 

H««rlkr  seem- ire  loak  UA  Into  antiqnHy, 

we  find  amoug  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  cities 
fortified  almotit  in  the  same  manner  with  their 
fosses,  curtains,  and  towers.  Vltruvius,"  in 
tmOaff  of  <lM  oomlraeliaii  of  ptaosi  of  WW  in 
his  time,  says,  that  the  towers  onijht  to  project 
beyond  the  wall,  in  order  ttiat  when  the  enemy 
skpproaches,  the  defenders  upon  tke  right  and 
laft'auir  tsfce  diam  in  flank  -.  and  that  they 
ought  to  !)(>  round,  and  faced  with  many  stones, 
iHTfantp  such  as  are  square^  are  soon  beat  down 
hj  lha  *r**^*"*"  of  war  tad  hatterinf  xans, 
whieh  sadly  bresk  tlieir  angles.  He  adds  after 
Romc  T-f marks,  that  near  the  towers  the  wall 
•bould  b«  cut  within>side  the  breadth  of  tbe 
lower,  and  Oat  the  ways  hroka  in  this  manner 
should  only  be  J<dned  and  contiansd  by  beams 
laid  0|K>n  the  two  rTtrcmities,  without  Ijetn^ 
nade  fast  with  iron,  that  in  case  the  enemy 
sheuldmakeUaMslf  nMMtcref  any  part  of  the 
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wall,  the  be«l^^  aiight  remoTe  this  wooden 
bridge,  sod  thereby  prevent  his  passage  U»  tha 
otlier  parts  of  tlie  wall  and  luto  the  towers. 
Tha  hast  tswna  of  the  aashBla  wara  rftaalsd 

upon  rmitiences.  They  nnclosed  them  some- 
times within  two  or  three  walls  and  fosses. 
BerssBS,  cited  by  Joeephus,  Inibrms  us,  that 
NebodMdonoeor  fortified  BWbf  ktt  wllh  a  tripla 
enclosure  of  brick  walls  of  a  surprising  stren^h 
and  height,  i'olyliiiu,  speslung  of  Syrluga,  the 
capital  of  Hyreaaia,  which  Antieehns  bsaieged, 
says,  that  city  was  surrounded  with  tluasf«SM% 
each  forty-five  feet  broad,  and  twenty-two  deep ; 
upon  each  side  of  tiieee  was  a  double  Intrench- 
lBfln^  and  Miind  al^  a  rtraof  walL  Tlu  ei^ 
of  Jerusalem,  s^js  Josqphu%  was  surrounded 
by  a  triple  wall,  except  on  the  side  of  the  vaL- 
leys,  where  there  was  but  one,  because  tJxey^ 
wars  tnaocflhle.  To  Ihcss  they  had  addad 
many  othor  works,  one  of  wiiid^aqv  Joseph  u% 
had  it  hwn  completed,  would  have  rendered  the 
city  impreguable.    The  stones,  of  which  it  was 

haac  wars  thkty  fcet  Isac  hjr  illaaa  hasa^ 

which  made  it  so  stronjj,  that  It  was  in  a  man- 
ner impossible  to  sap  or  shake  it  with  machines. 
Tbe  whole  was  flauiuMi  with  towers  irom  i^aea 
to  space  of  eJEtraocdinary  aplidi^t  ■ad  bailc  wllk 

wondrrftil  art. 

The  ancients,  did  not  gcnersUy  sopport  their 
wanton  tha  iiMlda  with  earth,  la  tha  Maaw 
of  the  lUiiasr  slop^  which  mada  the  attacks 

more  dantjerous.  For  though  the  enemy  had 
gained  seme  footing  upon  them,  he  could  not 
aMirehiandfsf  taking  the  city.  Itwaaaoaa^ 
sary  to  get  down,  and  tu  make  use  of  part  of 
the  ladders  by  which  he  bad  mounted ;  and 
that  descent  exposed  the  soldier  to  very  great 
dai^.  Vltra^>fa^li>wan>  obssryss,  that  thsra 
is  nothing  renders  a  rampart  so  strong  as  when 
the  wuUs  both  nf  tbe  curtain  and  towers  are 
supported  by  eartli.    For  then  neither  rams, 

The  places  of  war  nf  the  ancients  were  not 
always  fortified  with  stone  wails.  They  were 
sometimes  eacloesd  within  goad  tamparti  «f 
earth  of  gseal  finaness  and  eoUdity.  Thaoutn* 
ner  of  coating  them  with  turf  was  not  anknoWn 
to  them,  nor  the  art  of  supporting  the  earth 
with  strong  fascbias  mads  fast  hj  atake%  aad  af 
arming  tlie  top  of  the  ram^rt  with  a  raff  or 
fraise  of  palisades,  and  the  foot  of  tbe  parapet 
or  pas  de  souns  with  another :  they  often  planted 
palisades  slso  in  tha  ton  to  defend  thaaaslfao 
agidnst  aiddso  attaffkti  They  made  walls  also 
with  beams  crossed  over  one  another,  with  spaces 
between  them  in  manner  of  a  chequer«  the  void 
parts  of  whkh  they  flUsd  up  with  Mith  aai 
stones.  Such  almost  were  the  walls  cf  the  city 
of  Bourges,  described  by  Ciesjir  in  ilitttTSnth 
hook  of  the  war  with  tiie  Gauis. 
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What  I  shall  mf  In  the  wqud,  when  I  come 
to  explain  the  manner  of  nttacking  and  defend- 
ing placee,  will  show  more  distinctly  what  kind 
«rftrtiflaiilianitiMH«f  <lM«MlMli  w«n.  It 

k  i»retended  that  the  moderns  excel  them  vpry 
much  in  thi>4  point.  Tho  thing  is  not  bo  indis- 
putable but  it  may  be  called  in  question ;  though 

cause  their  manner  of  attnrkini;  and  defending 
is  entirely  different.  The  moderns  bare  retain- 
ed ail  they  could  aft«r  the  ancienta.  Fln-«nns 
Iwm  «ujg«d  thMB  t«  nw  ««lMr  pneratloiM. 
The  same  sronius  is  evident  in  both.  The  mo- 
dems have  imagined  nothing,  that  tha  ancients 
aoold  UHe,  and  have  not  uaed.  W«  bave  b«r- 
nnpsd  ftwn  tten  lha  hmdtt  and  dtpth  of 
fossM,  the  thickness  of  walls,  the  towers  to 
flank  the  cortaiaiy  Um  palitadei,  the  intreach- 
flMBli  wftUa  tha  WHnparta  and  tawcra,  ^ 
advantage  of  many  flanks,  in  moltlplying  of 
which  only  modern  fnrtifiration  ron»tists;  this 
flr»-anns  maizes  the  more  easy  to  execute.  I 

Bade  by  very  able 
who  with  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  anri^-nts 
made  war  unite  a  perfect  experience  of  the 
ern  pracdaaaf  It. 


ARTICLE  II. 

The  machines  most  used  nnd  best  known 
amoofst  the  andenta  for  besieging  places,  were 
the  uKapnHa,  the  haUrtm  the 


SECT.  I. 


TV 


Tlw  tortoise  was  a  machine  composed  of  Tery 
atnmg  and  solid  tfaotar  sroHt.  Tba  Mglit  of 

It  to  it^  hiphest  beam,  whirh  sustained  the  roof, 
was  twelre  feeU  The  base  was  square,  and 
Mch  of  lla  Awate  twenty-flve  feet.  It  was 
eoTvad  wiib  a  kind  of  quilted  mattUMi  BMda  «f 
raw  hides,  and  prepared  with  different  dnips  to 
prevent  its  being  set  on  fire  by  eombu&tiblcs. 
TUs  tiaav'i  maAlne  waa  aiippaiftud  upon  four 
wheels,  or  perhaps  upon  <|ght.  It  w«a  aaDed 
tortoise,  from  its  servin?  as  a  rery  strong  corer- 
ing  and  defence,  against  tlie  enormous  weight 
thrown  down  an  H;  these  mndsr  ft  bataf  «ft 
in  the  sama  nuuiner  as  a  tortoise  under  his 
shell.  It  wiaiMdhotiitofilln|pthaiMa<baad 
for  sapping. 

For  theflmngnpofthefass^itwasaieiwary 

to  join  several  of  them  together  in  a  line  and 
Tsry  near  one  another.  Uioylerui  SleahMb 


iriK  of  the  siege  of  Ilalicamittsus  by  . 
the  Great,  sajn,  tliat  he  first  cstued  thre*  tor- 
toises to  approach,  iu  order  to  fill  up  the  ditch, 
and  that  afkcrwarde  ka  fdantad  Ma  nam  ufm. 
the  space  filled  up,  to  batter  the  wall.  Thia 
machine  is  often  mentioned  by  authors.  T\ere 
were,  without  doubt,  tortoises  of  differant  tanm 


The  machine  called  3fu»rmIiUf  used  by  Ct 
in  the  siege  of  Marseilles,  was  believed  to  be  also 
a  tortoise,  but  very  low,  and  of  a  great  length : 
It  wwild  haaalM  In  tiMaa  iaya  a  waodM  galeffyk 

It  is  likely  that  it*  lentfth  wa«!  e<jual  to  the 
breadth  of  the  fosse.  Cirsar  caused  it  to  be 
pushed  on  to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  in  order  ta 
demolish  them  hf  wp.  Oasar,  however,  aAM 
distinguishes  the  tortoise  from  the  Muscvlu^. 

lliere  were  also  several  other  machines  in- 
tended to  tunt  tba  aoldkn,  aaOld  crates,  plutH, 
vinett,  &c.  that  WVN  osed  in  atofea^  which  1  siial 
not  undertake  to  de^rrihe  here,  to  avoid  prfdixity. 
They  may  be  comprised  in  general  ondcr  the 
naaaa  «f  manfles,  or  sAaA. 

Besides  the  tortoise,  the  wvadoi  nMUna  I 
have  been  spenkinj;  of,  there  wns  another  rnm- 
posed  of  soldiers^  which  may  be  ranked  in  tbc 
nnaberafmaAlMaa^war.  A  body  of  soldiers, 
drawn  up  together,  put  their  great  Khields»ln 
the  form  of  gutter-tiles,  close  to  each  other  over 
their  heads.  Well  practised  In  this  exercise 
they  Amnad  aft  ftrm  a  nwf,  ttat  whacafv  aihm 
the  besieged  might  make,  they  could  ndther 
break  nor  move  them.  Upon  thi'«  first  tortoias 
of  soldiers,  a  second  was  made  to  mount ;  and 

ii^'IriSkS^  w»aetaM 

SECT.  IL 


I  Join  these  two  machines  together,  because 
thoogh  BnthanaanMtfaaea  dietingn 

also  often  ronfound  them,  nnd  it  would  be 
cult  to  settle  exactly  the  difference'  Ihetween  them. 
They  were  both  intended  for  dischaiging  darts, 
arrows,  and  atonea.  Tbcf  wen  af  dfAmM 
Hizes,  and  conxeqtifntly  produced  more  or  \rm 
effect.  Some  were  used  in  battles.  »nd  niifjht 
be  called  ileld-pieces,  others  were  emploj««d  in 
sieges,  which  waa  the  use  meat  eammaidj  mndt 
of  them.  The  halistnr  must  have  be^pn  Ihc 
heaviest  and  most  difficult  to  carry;  because 
tiierB  was  always  a  greater  number  of  the 
catapult*  in  the  armies.  Lhry,  InUadneriptian 
of  the  siejie  of  Carthnit'e.  s.iys.  that  there  were 
an  hundred  and  twenty  great,  and  mor>-  than 
twn  hnndni  anaU  oatapnh* taken,  with  thirty, 
three  great  balistje,  and  IIAy-two 
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the  RomaoB,  who  h&d  three  bundml  catepultw, 


Tbpse  machines  hnd  a  liHM^  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  comprehend,  but  whtdi  kll  good  authors 
attest.  Vegetiusnys,  that  the  baliMidkchaffed 
darta  with  such  rapidity  and  tIoImm^  lliai 

thing  rotild  resist  their  force.  Athentpus  teUs 
US*  that  Af  edstratus  made  one  o£  little  more 


dlatanoe  of  aloMil  fiv» 

machines  wtn  not  onlllce  our  crossbows.  There 
were  others  of  much  greater  force,  which  threw 

hnndred  and  twenty-fire  paces. 

We  find  surprising  effects  of  tbeee  machined 
in  Joeephus.       The  darts  and  force  of  the 


stones  from  the  marhineH  bent  down  the  battle- 
ments, and  broke  the  angles  uf  the  towers. 
There  was  no  phalanx  so  deep  but  one  of  these 
•IMM*  wwOdtmmp  awhola  flkaTbflwn  mm 
end  to  the  other.  Things  {iii<<^«'d  this  nigljt  that 
•bowed  the  prodigious  t'urce  uf  these  tmyhin«^ 
A  mmt  wha  mnad  by  JoMiphus,  had  Ui  hsad 
ttken  off  by  a  stone  diaeharged  from  a  distance 
«f  thiw  knadnd  and  Mvaa^-if* 

SECT.  IIL 

TkitJtam, 


Hm  tmmt  1h»  tarn  Is  rery  andMi^  and  IIm 

invention  of  it  ascribed  to  different  people.  It 
aeena  difficult,  and  Iiardly  worth  the  tnmble  to 
disoorer  the  author  of  it.    The  ram  was  either 

compovMi  of  a  larpp  beam  of  oak,  resembling 
a  ship's  mast,  of  prodigious  length  and  thick- 
with  the  end  armed  wHIl  a  head  of  iron 
fWiyui  tioned  to  the  body,  and  In  dM  ahav*  «f  » 
ram's  bea<l,  whence  it  had  its  name,  brcause  it 
atrikca  against  the  walls,  as  a  nun  doth  with  his 
Iwkd  tfidiMt  an  ha  tacoimtMa.  The  thlrVnit 
•f  tka  nm  alioald  be  conformable  to  its  length. 
Vitruviua  mentions  one  of  four  thousand  talents 
in  weight,  that  is,  four  hundred  and  fourscore 
tliOTUMMl  povada,*  which  b  net  toy  estraTa- 
gant.  This  terrible  machine  was  suspended 
and  balanced  p<jiially,  like  the  beam  of  a  pair  of 
acales,  with  a  chain  or  lai^e  cables,  which  sup- 
ported It  hi  the  air  Ia  a  Uad  of  buildlnK  of 
timber,  which  waa  pushed  forwards  upon  the 
filling  up  of  the  fim^^  to  a  certain  distance  from 
the  wall,  by  the  means  ul  ruU«rs  or  wheels. 
Tba  bwildinf  waa  awiuad  inm  hebif  aet 
in  by  tha  bcrfigad  by  aavanl  aamio^b  with 


I  The  Bonsn  pond  wcfihadlMlba  the  fkMNhbr 

'  a 


This  manner  of 


which  it  waa  cased  orer. 

rmialres  no  great  strength.    The  heaviest  body 
suspended  in  the  air  maj  be  aaavad  with 
liderahle  force. 
Bat  te  it  net  aa  tmf  ta 

these  rams  were  carried  from  plai  e  to  place. 
For  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  l»eams  of  such 
immense  thickness  and  extraordinary  length 

for  them,  and  it  In  certain  that  armies  never 
marched  without  these  macfaiaesi  IheCbevaUar 
FoUard,  for  WMt  of  hftgaMtlan  In  this  point 
from  the  writers  of  aatiqaltyv  aanjecture*,  that 
thejr  carried  this  mm-benm  upon  a  four-wheel 
carriage  of  a  particular  form,  composed  of  very 
atronff  tlmbit  the  b«an  aaipandod  abort  ta  a 
strong  stay  or  cross-beam  in  form  of  a  gibbet 
powerfully  sustained  by  all  the  wood  work 
capable  of  resisting  the  most  violent  shocks,  aud 
the  whale  joined  and  atrai^hened  well  with 
bindings  and  plateft  of  iron. 

There  vraa  another  liind  of  ram  which  waa 
not  suspended  er  slung.  We  see  upon  tlie 
column  of  Trajan  the  Dacians  besieging  soaaa 
Homans  in  a  fortifHs,  whii  h  tb'y  batter  with  a 
ram  worked  only  by  strength  of  arnas.  Th^ 
are  net  eoverad  with  any  thing,  ao  that  both 
tlie  ram  and  those  who  work  it,  are  empeoed  to 
the  darts  of  the  l>eiiieged.  It  could  not  in  thla 
method  of  using  it  produce  any  great  effect. 

It  haa  boaa  qmatioiiad  whrther  Um  nua, 
fixed  in  the  moving  towers,  or  in  a  kind  of 
tortoise,  were  slung  or  not,  and  there  are  strong 
reasons  on  both  sides.  My  plan  does  not  admit 
mj  eoterinf  Into  thla  dhfotau 

I  shall  presently  relate  the  prodigious  effects 
of  the  ram.  Aa  it  waa  one  of  the  machines  that 
hnrt  the  besieged  moat,  many  methods  wwa 
onatvivad  to  render  it  useless.  Fire  wai>  darted 
u(K>n  the  roof  that  covered,  and  the  timbers  that 
supported  it,  in  order  to  bum  tliem  with  the 
nun.  Ta  deaden  Ita  blowi, 
let  down  against  the  plaoa  at  which  it 
levelled.  (Jiher  niHrhine«  were  opposed  Bgidn&t 
it  to  break  its  force,  or  to  turn  aside  its  head, 
«riMn  battnring  the  woiha  Abandanee  of 
means  were  employed  to  prevent  its  effects. 
Some  of  thf'in  may  be  seen  in  the  sieges  I  have 
cited  in  the  tM^^iuuing  of  this  paragraph. 
Jooiphna  rdatm  a  aurprisinf  action  of  a  Jaw, 

who,  ut  the  siege  of  Jotajdiat,  thrt  w  a  stone  of 
an  enormous  size  upon  the  head  of  the  ram 
with  such  viohinee,  tliat  he  loosened  it  firotn  the 
beam,  and  mhda  It  iUl  down.  He  leaped  aftciw 
wards  from  the  top  of  the  wall  to  the  bottom, 
took  the  head  from  the  midst  of  the  euemins^ 
and  canlod  it  bade  with  him*  Ha  laedvai 
flvo  MMWmw  in  lii!i  body,  and  notwithstanding 
boldly  hoft  hi  hia  yest,  tiU, 
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the  wall,  and  the  i«m'« 


SECT.  IT. 

Vcfetltu  describM  Uuie  towen  la  »  manner, 
«kal  glvM  m  MAefantljr  dav  id«R  «r  llMak  " 
Tin  BMvtaf  towen,  Mya  tkat  antbor,  are  made 

of  Ml  aasemblafe  of  beam;^  :a)d  stronf  planks, 
not  unlike  a  houasw  To  secure  them  ajfaiiut  the 
WM  Wrowii  oy  IBB  MMegM,  UMfy  no  iwivieu 
with  raw  hides,  or  with  pieces  of  doth  made  of 
hair.  Their  height  is  In  proportion  to  that 
of  thefar  bass.  They  are  aometimes  thirty  feet 
wbA  WMmthniBi  Airty  op  iMy*  Th4y 
are  higher  than  the  walls  or  eren  towers  of  the 
city.  They  are  sapportpf!  npnn  several  wlu'ds 
acoording  to  mechanic  prmcipies,  by  the  means 
«rirtilA  IhowMkiM  to  MaOynado  toim>««, 
how  groat  Boover  it  may  be.  The  town  is  in 
great  danger,  if  this  tower  can  approach  the 
^alla.  For  it  has  stain  from  one  story  to 
•Mttir,  aad  huittdea  dUhrani  mcflliado  of 

attack.  At  l>oltom  it  hm  ti  mm  to  bntter  the 
wall,  and  on  the  middle  story  a  draw-bridge, 
ttade  of  two  beams  with  raiU  of  iMwkeUworIt, 
wlileh  leta  down  easily  upn  fha  ir^  af  a 
when  within  rearh  of  it.  The  besiegrrs  pa5S 
upon  this  bridge,  to  make  thaaaelTea  masten  of 
ftemlL  t^paa  Ihelilgheraloifei  anaaMlen 
armed  with  partfauis,  and  ulialva  waapons, 

who  keep  a  p4»rp«"tijnl  disrhargp  upon  fhp  works. 
'When  affain  are  in  this  posture,  a  place  seldom 
kaMt  out  loof.  r«r  wbat  caD  diey  hope  who 
have  nothing  to  confide  in  but  the  height  of 
thrir  ramparta,  when  they  see  ofheM  auddeoly 
appear  which  command  them  ? 


ARTICLE  lU. 


I  join  the  attack  and  defence  of  plac^  to> 
ffrtber,  la  ard«  ta  ^brldga  tUa  anldeet^  which 

of  itself  it  very  extensive:  I  shall  even  treat 
only  of  the  most  essential  pnrts  «f  it^  and  that 
ia  as  brief  a  numner  ju<  i-ossibie. 

SECT.  I. 

ZinM  ef  {XreumvellaiUm  and  OnaOgrwdksHom, 

When  the  cities  were  extremely  strong  and 
populous,  they  were  surrounded  with  a  fosse 
and  iatranehmant  agaiaat  tha  heahfadl,  and  by 


1  Oe  BsU.  Jod.  L  hL  c. 
t  Tent  da  nariltt.  1  vIL  c;  17. 


against  the  troops,  whMl  Might  oome  to  the  aM 

of  the  place  ;  and  thcs«i  werv  ralW  lin»>9  of  rir- 
cumvallatioB  and  oooato-vaiiation.  TIm  h^ 
siegers  pitchad  Ailr  wnp  Intivai 
Unea.  Thooe  of  countervallation 
the  besieged  city, 
fram  without. 

Whan  Itwa 
he  of  long  duration,  it  was  often  changod  lata  a 
blockade,  and  then  the  two  lines  in  question 
were  solid  walls  of  strong  maaonry,  flanked 
w4th  «awm  at  mwr  italaimia.  Thera  la  a 
very  good  example  of  this  at  the  Riege  of  Flattni 
by  the  Larediemnnians  and  ThelMiii<i,  nf  Ti  hich 
Thucydides  has  left  us  a  long  descriptitMi.-M 
«The  two  aarroandtaf  IfaMtwHaeoaipaaadaf 
two  walls  sixteen  feet  distant,  and  the  soldier* 
lay  in  that  spare,  which  was  divided  into 
quarten  :  so  that  it  might  have  been  taken  for 
aidyaaa  wdl  wiUi  lawaia  ftwn  dMaM 
to  distance,  which  occupied  the  whole  interval, 
in  order  to  enable  the  liesiegen  to  defend  at  tlie 
same  time  against  those  within  and  those  with- 
ont.  Tha  qoartanarHwatldkiaoBaUnolla 
gone  round  without  crossing  thp  towers  of  the 
wall,  and  the  top  of  the  wall  was  siurted  with 
a  parapet  of  oaier^  There  was  a  foaae^  on  each 
ride  of  which,  the  earth  had  been  wri  tf  asahs 
briclts  for  the  wall."  *  In  this  manner  Thucy- 
dides describee  these  two  surrounding  walis^ 
ti^Uh  wvre  ef  no  gnat  drcaibftTCRcei,  tha 
city  \h'u\^  very  small.  I  have  elsewhere  relalAi 
with  sufiicient  extent  the  history  of  this  aiegei, 
or  rather  blockade^  yuj  fimooa  among  tha 
andeats, aad  have  irtiwiiai  In  what  mtamt, 
not  wlthataadhif  <i«a<  «ii  iHuiiliaMb  part  af  At 

garrison  escaped. 
The  camp  of  the  Roman  army  before  Nn> 
laak  XBf  a  BiDdh  giwltf  exfcat  aC 

*  That  dty  waa  twenty-fonr  stadia 
Of  a  lesgne  in  rirnnnference.  Sdpio,  when 
he  invested  it,  caused  a  line  of  drcumrallatioai 
to  ba  dvawtti,  whidi  aadaaad  smm  ^haa  fwtai 
the  ground  the  dty  stood  upon.  When  thia 
work  wnn  fini^hi'd,  another  line  wa«  thrown  up 
againMt  the  besieged,  at  a  reasonable  di^unoe 
fran  fha  Aral,  aampoaad  aif  a  lampait  af  ai{^ht 
IWt  thick  by  ten  high,  which  wan  strengthened 
with  strong  palisades.  The  whole  was  tianked 
with  towen  of  an  hundred  feet  from  each  other. 
It  to  not  OMf  to  camprdhand  hi  what  naanar 

the  Romans  completed  these  imnien'«e  works ; 
a  line  of  circumvallatiun  of  more  than  two 
leagues  in  omnpass:  but  nothing  to  i 
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.Afproacke*  qf  titeaaqtto  the  bedf  qf  the  plate. 


Though  liiiiMliW!,  tmtam  Ibm,  aaiMa,  and 

the  like  inventions,  seem  neither  often  nor  elaarly 
»pr«awd  in  authon,  wn  can  bardijr  dowbi  with 

Greek*  and  Roman*.    Is  it  proteUe^  that  with 

the  ancients,  whoae  generals,  among  their  other 
•zcelleat  qualities,  had  that  of  taiung  great  can 

approaches  were  made  in  besieging  without  anjr 
precautions  agnfnst  the  machines  of  the  bcsiV^/ed, 
whose  ramparts  were  ao  well  provided,  and 

is  no  mention  of  this  in  any  of  the  hiirtorians, 
who  might  possibly  in  the  descHptioa  of  sieges, 
mait  it  as  being  wcU  known  to  all  the  world ; 


maehines  werc  planted,  and  were  tlmm  n  up 
tho  fiiUowing  manner.    The  work  was  begun 
«l  m  mmA  MslMBB  ftm  UmH  eido  of  the  foseo 
next  the  country.   It  was  earrled  on  xmim  Um 

cover  of  inantlps,  or  moving  sheds,  of  considrnibta 
height,  behind  which  the  soldiers  worked  ia 
secority  hmn  Uw  nadifaies  of  the  hedcged. 
This  sort  of  mautlea  or  galleries  were  not  always 
ooniposod  of  hurdlM  nnd  fascines,  but  of  raw 
ludes,  laattreeseii,  or  of  a  curtain  made  of  strong 
«Mm»  the  wlMl*«Mp«MWhPMB  very  Ugh 
masts  fixed  in  the  ground,  which  broke  the  fores 
of  whatever  wna  discharged  Hgain»t  it.'  The 
work  was  continued  to  the  height  of  these  sua- 


with  it.  At  the  same  time  the  void  ^^I)a^es  of 
the  platform  were  filled  up  with  stones,  earth* 
and  any  thing ;  whilst  some  were  emploj  ed  In 


either  did  not  know,  or  neglt-cted,  thinKx,  on  the 
•■  eide  so  important,  and  on  the  ethor  so  easy ; 


it  firm  and  capable  of  RUNtainhig  the  weight  of 
the  toweca  and  machines  to  be  planted  upon  il. 


But  seveml  historians  speak  of  them  ;  and  among 
the  rest  i:'olyblua,  who,  describing  the  aicge  of 
Hkm  dty     BeUMMfef  FhiUi^ 
theee  words:  <^  To  eorer  ftut  tl 
besieged,  as  well  tlxme  who  went  from  the  eamp 
to  the  works,  as  those  who  returned  from  the 
MfcttodMcamp^traialM 
iIm  amp  to  the  tortiteeei 

OOvered  at  top."* 

Long  before  f  hiUp^  Demotriua  FelioKetee 
kiid  ttwd  tlM  MOM  Mthod  nft  tho  riflge  of  RMi. 

Dlodonis  Sieulus  tells  us,  **  that  flunous  warrior 
caused  tortoises,  and  galleries,  <  at  in  Hie  >>;(rth, 

oroorered  mines,  to  be  made,  for  oommuiiicatiMl  \  ordof  ^  appraoeh  it> 

with  blinds  over  head,  to  cover  and  seeON  the 
troops  in  going  and  coming  from  the  towers  and 
tortoises.    The  seameji  and  marines  were  ap- 

■ladla  in  length,  or  five  hundred  pares." 

It  ia  certain  therefore  that  the  use  of  trenches 
w«B  known  to  ihoMielents,  without  which 
they  es«iUI  have  formed  no  skfo.  Tham  leere 
different  sorts  of  them.  They  were  either  fosses 
panJJel  to  the  front  of  the  attuk%  or  oommuni- 
c"t  In  the  «rfh  and  eorered  ow  head, 
and  dwwBoMI^Mly  l»  fivvMt  being 
oeoured  by  the  enemy.  These  trenches  are  often 
in  authors  by  the  Latin  word  e$yere«, 
m  opt  always  signify 


4  Vfttvtt  mmvAmiym  SukUf 
lat^MiMir  i^v(, 
,  eft  nestos  luMcrraneua. 

«  Folyh.  L  la.  CTl. 


by  e<c^{,* 

IrOOgUi 


catspoH—  a  hall  of 

<l?»rt»,  were  diitcharged 
works  of  tii«  besieged. 

t*  k%  ndeed  against  the  rock  of  Corii 
very  surprising.*  That  rock,  which  was  sup- 
posed impregnatde,  was  two  tiutusand  five  ixuu* 
iNd  pMti  hlglb  tad  tMta  «r  tight  hnadnd 
round.  It  was  excessively  steep  on  all  ttides, 
having  only  one  path,  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
by  which  no  more  tiian  one  man  could  ascend 
withMrt  Mevlty.   It  wm  btridet  mrMnadtl 

with  a  det-p  nbyKS,  which  sorvfd  it  iiistend  of  a 
fosse,  and  which  it  was  necessary  to  iili  up»  ia 

All  that  difletdtlM  wtn 
Alexander,  to  wb^e 
v.ilottr  nnd  fortune  nothing  wai  impossible.  lie 
began  therefore  by  ordering  the  high  fir  tre«% 
that  Mintmnded  tihe  plaoe  in  great  nnmbers,  to 
be  cut  down,  in  order  to  use  them  at  Btairs  to 
descend  by  into  the  fosse.  Ilia  troops  worked 
night  and  day  in  filling  it  up.  Though  the 
whtit  inay  were  employed  In  their  tins  upon 
Ihk  WtA,  so  difiicult  was  it,  that  they  could  do 
no  more  than  thirty  feet  a  d»y,  and  something 
Uim  a  night.  When  it  was  more  advauced,  and 
begaa  tt  o— at  aagar  tiw  dua  he%bt,  they  drova 
pilee  into  both  sides  of  the  fosse,  at  proper  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  (with  beanu  laid  crosej 
in  order  to  suppoj't  the  weight  to  be  laid  on  it« 
Ihtf  tlMB  ftaaiada  hind  of  floor  «r  bridge  af 
widur  and  fascines,  which  they  covered  with 
earth  to  equal  the  height  of  the  side  of  the  fosst^ 
8o  that  the  army  could  advanoo  tn  a  way  evia 


Casar  mede  use  sf  such  a 

^    1>C  M]   civ.  1,  iii. 

8  Armo,  I  iw. 
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with  the  rork.  Till  then  the  BarhariaiM  had 
derided  the  undertakiof,  belkriiif  it  ativly 
faufN^cticahk.  B^wfcw  tlwy MwrlliHilie« 
MpMii  t»lht  of  the  enemy,  who  work- 
ed ti;>on  thrir  tamee  behind  muntlea,  they 


big»n  to  loM 


d«m«ndod  to  ai|rimtot4s 


ander. 

The  fillini^  up  of  the  fosses  w««  not  always 
•0  diiUcolt  im  in  this  instance,  but  always  r»- 

4kn  worked  undsr  oover  in  the  tortoises,  and 
the  like  marhine*.  To  fill  uji  the  fosses,  they 
made  use  of  stones,  the  truulcs  of  trees*  and 

nec»»ss.irj'  that  thesr  works  should  be  of  grrat 
solidity,  to  bear  the  prodigious  weight  of  the 
machines  planted  upon  them,  wfckh  wwdi  ham 
■Mi*  ttMB  fiiU  in,  if  Ciris  Idad  of  causeway  had 
been  roniposed  only  of  fascinm.  If  the  fosses 
were  full  of  wato-,  they  befan  hj  drawing  it  off 
W  in  part  by  dflhnnl  dniM^ 
tftrltel  porpose.  WMllttlMss 
work!i  were  carrying  on,  tlie  besieged  were  Tint 
idle.  They  ran  many  mines  under  the  fosse  to 
tke^of  UilM  op,  iii«i(iv«»«ir7«ff  tto 
Mrth,  which  they  handed  frmn  man  to  man  into 
the  city  t  thi**  prevented  the  work  fnun  iidvan- 
cing,  the  besieged  carrying  ulf  as  much  as  the 

more  effectual  «tmtac»»m,  which  was  to  rut 
large  cavities  underneath  tlie  works  of  the  latter. 
After  hsTing  remoffisd  mMM  of  the  earth  wiUi- 
attk  111  bfl^Dg^  tftaotwMwAf  Ck^r  Mifl^o^^sdl  fhs 

with  prnpn  or  lar^p  hf^am^,  which  thry  s-incnrrd 
«T«r  with  grease  and  other  combustibles.  1  liey 
MMa  flBed  up  the  rM  space  betwiaau  the  props 
with  dry  wodd,  and  twfc  things  as  would  soon- 
est bum,  and  Kot  them  on  fire:  hence  when  the 
props  gave  way,  the  whole  fell  into  a  kind  of 
fvUf  witll  the  tsftoliMi)  liaUufitg  iwas^ 
MB  ouployod  In  working  them. 

The  besiegers  used  the  same  artiflec  t«  mukf 
the  walls  of  places  fall  down.  When  Darius 
feMiefed  ChaMod,  the  waDi  weiv  oa  «tnaf« 
and  the  place  so  well  provided  with  all  iirres- 
saries,  that  the  inhabitants  were  in  no  pain 
about  the  siege. '  The  king  did  not  make  any 
tijfpgmtlbm  fo  tlM  wrila,  nor  lay  wmIs  lha 

aanntry.  He  lay  still  as  if  he  eTi>e«-tcd  a  ron- 
alderable  re-enforcemeot.  Bat  whiUt  thepe(^>)c 
of  Chaleedon  had  no  oAer  thoughu  than  of 
guarding  their  walls,  he  opened  at  tlie  distance 
of  three  quartern  of  a  league  from  the  city  a 
nine,  which  the  Persians  carried  on  as  far  as 
A«  narket-iilaoe.  They  judged  Oanailves 
ibaedy  utid.  r  it  flran  tha  Toots  of  the  ollre- 
which  they  knew  grew  there.  Th^  then 


1  NIltbLT.fclL 


opened  their  mine,  and  entering  by  that  pamag^e, 
touk  the  place  whilst  the  besieged  were  etiU 
employed  In  keeping  guard  upon  tha  ^ 

In  the  same  manner,  A.  Servilius  the  ( 
took  the  city  of  Fideiue,  iiaving  caused  tereral 
iaiae  attacks  to  bs  made  on  difisrent  si  rise. 


opened  him  a  pasMga  there  for  liis  traap^' 

Another  dictator  (the  celebrated  Camillus)  could 
not  terminate  the  long  siege  of  Veii,  hut  by  this 

far  as  the  citadel  of  that  place.    And  that  tte 

work  might  not  be  discontinued,  or  the  troope 
discouraged  by  the  length  of  it,  he  divided  them 


six  hours.    The  A^-nrk  being  carried  on  night 
and  day,  it  extended  at  iength  to  tha  otadalt  wad 
the  city  was  taken. 
At  tha  siege  of  AtkMW  hf  SfO^  H  ia  aal^ 

nishing  to  consider  the  mines  and  countemaines 
ussd  on  both  sides.  *  Tiie  miners  were  nut  long 


thaf  nart  aad  hmi/bt  fiaioudy  under 
ground.    The  Romans  having  CM  thair  wtf 

as  far  a.^  the  wall,  snpp<^  a  great  part  of  it,  and 
si^portcd  it  in  a  manner  in  the  air  on  pvapa  ef 
wmi,  la  whiek  th^  aat  fira  wilhant  Boas  af 

time.  The  wall  fdl  snddmly  into  the  fosse 
with  an  incredible  noise  and  ruins,  and  all  tliat 
were  upon  it  periahed.    This  was  ona  of  ths 


SECT,  XU. 
As. 


The 


used  several  methods  to  defend 
aAflr  tha 


they  mad«>  use  of  trees  cut  down,  which  they 
extended  along  the  whole  front  of  the  l>reach 

might  mingle  tegather;  they  tied  the  tronka 

ver^-  liruily  to  one  another,  so  (hat  it  was  im- 
possible  to  separate  these  trees,  which  J'ormed 
m  Impanatwhls  knm,  hMd  wUeh  a 
tude  uf  soldiers  were  posted,  armed  with 
and  long  partisans.  The  breaches  were  some- 
times made  so  suddenly,  eitlier  by  saps  abov^  mr 
nmiwe  gnmaii,  «v  hy  tha  trialant  blowa  of  tha 
rams,  that  the  besieged  often  found  their  works 
laid  open,  wliea  they  ioist  thought  of  iu  1  bny 
hat  raeaatas  oa  anA  acaariana  to  a  very  siuipla 
refuge.  In  order  to  ^n  time,  and  to  iatMMll 
behind  the  breach,  'llicy  threw  down  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  wail  a  prodiigious  (juanlity  of 
dry  waa^  aii4 
which  tli^aatiiat 
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that  it  waa  impoanibie  for  the  beakiptra  to 
fM  throafh  It  or  fpwch  the  hrweh.  The 
fUrlMHiof  Ilaliartus  in  Dceotia  thought  of  thb 
remedy  ngainiit  the  Romaiui.  ^  But  the  moat 
luual  method  was  to  erect  new  walla  behind  the 
which  an  m&w  caDad  in  Rranoh,  re- 
retrenchments.  Thi'ite  works  general!  y 
"were  not  parallel  with  the  ruined  walls.  They 
described  a  kind  of  aemictrde  towards  the  plaoe^ 
of  wliich  tht  two  anda  JoinadthatwoaidM  «r 

«ke  wall  that  wini  I  whole.   Tluy  did  not 

omit  to  cut  a  very  large  and  deep  !.)s«e  before 
this  worlCf  in  order  to  oblige  tlie  aasailanta  to 
atlaek  it  with  tha  whob  tnia  «l  — ^'"t-i 
which  would  be  wsd  ngfifff*  WlDt  «f  the 
greatt'^t  sfronuth. 

6yiLi,  iuiviug  beat  dawB  great  part  of  the 
walk  «f  Uw  Ftnram  wHh  hla  htMb^iag  rmam, 
camed  the  breach  to  be  immediately  attacked, 
where  mt  furioui  a  battle  ensued,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  aouud  a  retreat.  *  The  heeieged,  im- 
pRvriagtho  opparliMiity  tMa  gara  timi»  jaaaaa^ 
diately  nin  a  second  wall  behind  the  breach. 
Sylla,  pcrceivini;  it,  madt*  h'm  machines  adranoe 
to  iMUer  it»  rightly  judging,  that  beiog  nawly 
Mlt,  it  OMdd  not  lang  fwlat  thair  violence. 
The  effect  answered  with  na  great  difficulty, 
and  he  immediately  ordered  the  aaaaidt  to  be 
^kfm.  The  aatloB  waa  warn  and  f%wii ; 
bat  ha  was  at  last  rcfulaed  with  losa,  and 
oblig^ed  to  abiindon  hisdeiigll.  Hitlicy  abovids 
with  exam|des  of  thia  Idnd. 

SECT.  IV* 

AUatk  mtd  Dffmet  qf  Places  bjf  Machinn. 

The  machines  most  used  in  oi^es  were,  as  I 
have  observed  before,  the  catnpiilta,  balista,  tor- 
toises, battering  rams,  and  moving  towers.  To 
kaow  the  farea  of  thcaa,  tlia  raadar  mad  aoly 
turn  hai  k  to  the  relationH  of  the  most  important 
alegea  treated  in  this  history,  such  as  thoae  of 
iJlytoiina  in  Sicily  by  the  Romana;  of  Car- 
tlii^  hy  Sdpiu;  of  SyracnM,  first  hy  lha 
Athenians  and  afterwards  by  MarccUus;  of 
Tyra  by  Alexander ;  of  Rbodai  by  Dematriua 
Pallaraalai;  and  af  Athma  by  Sylia. 

I  shall  cite  licre  no  mora  tlian  one,  of  tHkieh 
I  shall  repeat  only  some,  detached,  hut  Tery 
proper,  circumstances,  in  my  opinion,  to  abow 
tiM  — «ifr  §■  whiidi  At  MMsfanta  atlailiad  and 
dafended  places,  and  the  use  they  made  of  ma- 
chines of  war.  This  is  the  fanioux  siege  of 
Jcruaalem  by  Titus,  related  at  large  by  the  Ida- 
torian  Jtm/ghm,  iHio  waa  an  «ya>wifntM  of 
tha  wholob 


The  city  of  Jerusalem  was  ftMtified  with  a 
triple  wall,  except  en  the  aida  of  the  vaUeys, 

inaccessible.  '  Titus  began  by  mtisinij  nil  tha 
treee  in  the  neighbourluMd  ta  ha  cot  down,  and 
"■■da  naa  of  Aal  waad  in  meHof  oevcral  plat- 
forms or  terraces.  The  whole  amj  waoa 
employed  in  this  work;  the  worlnnen  were 
coTered  by  hurdles  and  gaUona.  The  Jewa 
anittad  nathing  antMrrfdi^that  might  mm- 
tribute  to  their  defence:  the  ramparts  wera 
soon  covered  with  n  frreat  number  of  machines. 
The  first  wall  was  first  attacked.   When  tlia 

to  be  planted  upon  them,  with  the  other 
chines  to  annoy  the  enemy,  and  battered  the 
wall  in  tliree  different  places,    i  he  Jews  p«r- 
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and  dart.i  upon  theM  machines,  and  the  soldiera 
that  worked  the  rams.  They  made  al»o  severtd 
NQiao  to  Mt  them  on  fire,  and  were  repulsed 
with  grMt  difBculty.  Tltua  had  rauaod  thna 
towers  to  be  erected  on  these  platforms,  each  of 
seventy-five  tmH  in  height,  to  conomaud  the 
raaiSartaandwarkiafthephice.  Inthanight, 
one  of  thfloe  towers  fell  of  itself,  and  «^«TBfVmfd 
a  great  consternation  throuj^hout  the  whola 
army.  They  galled  the  besieged  exee^lingly, 
Ar  thqr  wwo  fid!  arpofflBhla  nmUnooi  dfaiger% 
and  archers,  who  poured  It  oontinnal  ahoiwer  of 
darts,  arrf>ws,  and  stones,  upon  them,  which 
they  did  not  know  how  to  remedy,  hwansf  they 
cooldMlther  raioeplaiftrmiof  ao  aqoalho^ 
with  those  towers,  nor  throw  them  down,  ih&f 
were  so  strong ;  nor  bum  ihcm,  Wause  they 
were  covered  all  over  with  plates  of  iroik 
Nathiog,  theiaAaib  hotng  aUa  ta  wtaid  tha 
effect  of  the  rams,  and  those  dreadful  machines 
perjMtually  advancing,  the  Jcwh  abandoned  the 
first  wall,  after  a  defence  of  fifteen  days,  i  he 
Romana  antaiad  tha  hnadt  withMtt  diOonltr, 
and  opened  the  gates  to  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  second  wall  gave  them  no  great  trouble : 
Titoa  aaoA  auda  liiaodf  matter  of  that  with 
lha  new  dlgr.  The  Jews  then  made  very  as- 
traordiiiary  efforts,  and  drove  him  out  of  them» 
and  it  waa  not  till  aiier  a  continued  and  very 
rode  Iwttla  afftor  dayt,  that  he  regained  them. 

But  the  thirti  wan  caet  him  much  lahonf  aiil 
blood,  the  Jews  refusing  to  hearken  to  any  pn>- 
poeaU  of  peace,  and  defending  themselves  with 
an  abrtiwwjt  that  TCoaotblad  father  tha  ] 
and  fury  of-aaii  in  daqalr»thai 
fortitude. 

Titus  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies,  in 
ordartafiwm  twoattaduon  thesideof  thalbrt 

Antonia,  and  madf  his  troops  work  in  erecting 
four  terraces,  upon  each  of  wliich  a  Icjgion  waa 
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employed.  Though  the  work  \vti»  carried  on 
aigfat  and  day,  it  took  up  al>oTe  ASlMa  days  to 
Mnplctott;  at1iM«ii4«r  wUekihsMMUMi 
planted  upon  it.  John  uml  Simon  were 
at  the  head  of  the  seditious,  who  rukd  all  thing* 
in  the  city.  Tiie  first  cauasd  a  miiM  t*  tonn 
mtatm^  imea  in  Um  Cmit  of  dM  iirt 

Antonla,  the  ground  under  it  to  bo  supported 
by  props,  a  threat  quantity  of  wood  prspared 
with  rosin  and  pitch  to  be  ovelad  ialo  it,  and 
ilHB«viflMditi»teMt«Bftrs>  The  propti  being 
goon  consumed,  the  terrace  fell  in  with  a  dread- 
ful nnise.  Two  days  after,  Shnon  attacked  the 
other  terraces,  oo  which  the  besiegers  had  pUeed 
Ihihr  fiMifiUlliiii  In  totliii  Hn  iiiiT'  Tfaree 
younp  offlrrrs,  folltnvtnl  soldiers  m  dptcrmin- 
ato  as  theniscl  vas  opened  their  way,  with  torches 
ki  their  haoda  through  «h«  aidit  e#  their  cue- 
wtt^  m  If  Aqr  knA  MlUaf  to  fear  from  the 
multitude  of  darts  and  swords,  and  did  not  retire 
till  they  had  set  Are  to  the  machinee.  When 
the  flames  began  to  rise,  the  Kmnmm  fntt  flmn 
flMir  mmp  to  mm  thrfr  marWnes.  The  Jews 
repulsed  thi'm  liy  the  »liow<*r  of  darts  from  the 
tap  of  their  wails,  where  they  had  three  hun- 
ini  ■■miiif  mA  hitf  ItSkitm,  Thegr  also 
■DMl  In  IaiS»«Mie%  and  despirinf  teiger, 
camp  to  Wows  w'th  thorn  who  advaneed  to  ex- 
tii^pii«h  the  fir«.     The  Aomaae  owi  their 

filliek  As  OTTers  w«e  burnt;  and  the  Jews,  to 
yMTCBt  them,  continued  amidst  the  flames  ndth- 
tat  giving  way.  The  fire  from  the  machinee 
•MMthetemweiytlM  Baanaiaathdag  able 
ta  hinder  it.  So  that,  seeing  themselves  sur- 
iwnded  on  all  siden  with  the  flames,  and  d«^ 
fabing  of  all  means  to  preaerve  their  works, 


aolable  for  having  loet  in  one  hour,  by  the  ruin 
of  their  worl<"i,  what  had  cost  them  so  much 
time  and  pains,  and  many,  seeing  all  their  ma- 


take  the  plnr««. 

But  Titus  did  not  lose  conrage.  Having 
called  a  great  council  of  war,  he  proposed  the 
WMIiig  mt  a  wall  rotmd  the  eity,  to  deprive 

the  besieged  nf  nil  hopes  of  rrrf  ivinc  aid  or  pro- 
Vhrioos,  of  which  they  began  to  be  in  >vant. 
TWa  adrlee  was  generally  approred  of,  and  the 
tnape  reeovered  spirit.  But  wluit  seems  iofln. 
dlble,  and  was  truly  worthy  of  tin-  Itomnns,  Is, 
tliat  this  great  work,  which  appeared  to  require 
ttew  VMNittai  ftr  the  eMwitteo  of  it,  Ae  elty 
boinc  two  leagues  in  circumference,  was  b«*pun 
nnd  finished  in  three  dny".  Tho  city  hrinn 
endoeed  in  this  manner,  the  troops  were  posted 
■■  tha  tomn  wfHi  lAkib  Ae  mw  w»n  was 
tadbidaiimMr  dbtMCM.  ntos  at  the  same 
time  cAused  four  more  terraces  to  lio  niis«Hl 
against  the  fort  Antonia,  larger  than  the  former. 
Thajr  wm  oaaiflaMlte  maati      days,  not- 


MILITARY. 

withstanding  the  difficulty  of 
necessary  for  so  great  a  weric 

Jolm,  ivIm  aoMaaaadad  la  ftrt 
order  to  prevent  the  danger  emtaequent  upon  a 
breach  beinfr  made  by  the  besiegers,  lost  no  time 
in  fortifying  liimself;  and  to  try  all  things  bef'urv 
«M  nmm  higaa  tshntta%he  made  a  arifty  wMh 
torches  in  hand,  in  order  to  set  fire  to  the  enefny% 
works,  but  wn^  oldit^iMl  to 
aUe  to  approach  them. 


batter  the  tower  Antonia:  but  seeing,  notwith- 
standing ri'Itei-alfHl  efforts,  that  they  could  not 
make  a  breach,  they  resolved  to  sap  it,  and  oov- 

a  tortoise',  iurainst  the  i|ii.intity  of  Ktor»c«  and 
flints,  which  the  Jews  poured  down  apon  them, 
they  persevered  to  work  in  raeh  a  maaner  wkh 

of  the  stonr-s  In  the  foundation  of  the  tnwrr. 
Night  obligod  both  sides  to  some  rssfito:  and  la 
that  time,  the  part  of  the  wall, 
Jain  had  oMMad  tha  mUm  to  be 

means  of  which  he  luid  mined  the  flrwt  trrranr* 
of  the  Romans,  l)«tng  weakened  by  tlie  strokxs 
they  had  given  it,  fell  jwm  m  a  laiim.  Ifeo 
Jews  the  same  moamat  iahad  another  wafl 

beliind  It.  As  it  was  so  newly  iMiih.  it  was 
capsctsd,  that  it  woald  be  the  more  esaUy 

to  assault  it,  so  much  the  dalaiwltd  ooaraga 

of  the  Jews  had  dismayed  the  trsops.  Several 
attempto  were  however  made,  but  witliout  sue- 


Some  soldiers,  who  guarded  the  terraces^  fit  1^ 

without  noise  towards  thi-  rlo«e  of  the  night  hy 
the  ruius  of  the  wall  into  the  fort  Antonia. 

Tlaf  A«Bt  Hw  aaaHntb  apaa 

posto  adeep,  and  slew  them.  Having 
themselves  masters  of  the  wall  in  this  manner, 
they  eaosed  tiieir  trumpets  to  sound,  which 


that  alarm,  the  guards  at  the  other  po^ts,  inirtc- 
iniug  the  number  of  the  Romans  much  great^fr 
than  it  was,  were  seised  withsoeh  fiMur  tlwt  they 


troops,  and  rntcrlnc  hy  the  samp  niln<«  pnrviied 
the  Jews  to  the  gates  of  the  temple^  which  they 
defended  wHh  iai  iiMMii  ^nAaar.  Tfea  actloa 
-waa  rmrf  hot,  and  oaatttaed  st  least  ten  hours. 
■!^lt  nt  length  the  ftiry  and  desfuiir  of  tin-  Jcvn», 
who  saw  their  safety,  depended  upon  the  sucveas 
01  una  oBsmi  pfwrnnv  hiss  ^»  ^m^mr  ^m- 

pailanea  af  Hh  BoaMma  Hie  Utt^  thongirt 

proper  to  content  them^lve*  witb  hnrlnt'  tnkf« 
fort  Antonia,  tliough  only  a  part  of  their  army 
was  praeiit  la  Um  hatde^ 

Serttnl  aHur  awaalts  passed  which  I  omiL 

The  erpf«t<'»-t  of  fill-  rnnt*,  thnt  Titus  had  caused 
to  be  made,  and  planted  upon  tiie  f^tform. 
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rfs  4Kf%  ifKhoni  iNiat  <^  ^  make  my  more 

profcrras  than  thf  i^t ;  of  such  proof  wns  that 
iuptrb  edifice  a|;»uui  their  efforts.  The  Ro- 
man* having  lo«t  all  hupm  of  wtmOlaf  *f 
Cli^  of  thb  Idnd,  rcMlTed  to  proceed  by  scaling 
the  walls.  The  Jews,  who  had  not  foreiieen  it, 
could  not  prerent  them  firom  planting  their  lad- 
der*. But  new  «  rMlrtwMo  fi«rt«  A« 
tblin.  They  threir  dvwn  such  as  ha.l  pot  on 
the  waH,  ki?!."l  those  npon  the  upper  Hteps  of 
the  lailders  before  they  could  cover  themselves 
wtth  their  ahielda,  and  even  threw  down  <ha 
ladders  quite  eavwi  with  aoldiers,  which  rmt 
the  nf>mnns  it\nny  mfn.  The  rest  were  obliged 
to  retire  without  being  able  to  Buooeed  In  Um 
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deck.     These  litth 
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The  Jews  made  many  sallies,  in  which  they 
fought  with  t!if  utnuTst  fury  and  desperation, 
and  Idllcd  many  ot'  the  Romans.  But  Titus 
m  iMl  mude  Uiaadf  anatar  oT  «ha  iMBfte,  to 
wMch,  notwithstanding  the  mo^rt  severe  orders 
to  the  rontmry,  a  soldier  set  fire,  and  it  was 
consumed  eulirtly.  And  thus  the  prediction  of 
Jnmt  Cliriil  oooMning  It 


CHAP.  III. 


0/a«  JUimtt  qf  iA«  ^gfeaft 


r  have  spolteu  elsewha^  of  the  maritime 
affairs  of  the  anelents,  their  iMulij  BBfll 
tnofa.  I  aintt  bcf  the  reader  to  have  recourse 
to  what  I  have  said  there,  to  mggif  wh«l  may 
be  wanting  in  this  pkoo. 

Nothing  certain  e«  be  eaM  oaoeeming  the 
«vlgla  «f  iwrigHtion.  We  may,  however,  be 
assured,  that  the  oldest  remel  mentioned  in 
hLstory,  is  Noah's  ark,  of  which  God  himself 
gave  the  design,  and  diroeted  the  ftm  and  all 
tka  UMiirie  hat  eolely  with  the  view  which 
he  had  of  its  containing  the  family  of  Noah, 
and  ail  the  enW****  of  the  earth  and  air.  This 
art,  without  doubt,  was  In  its  beginning  gross 
and  imperfect:  planlis,  rafls,  small  boats,  and 
little  Ijarlis.  The  manner  in  which  fish  iuom- 
In  the  water,  and  birds  in  tiie  air,  might  suggest 
to  nanUadtiw  tlMOiM  ef  laritolinf  tta  aMo 
nature  has  given  those  animals  by  onrs  and 
sails.  At  all  events,  they  have  attaine<l  by 
degrees  the  art  of  building  vetiscle  la  the  per- 


no  tiei-k.  inese  nine  hirlis  had  no  heak», 
caUed  rostra,  used  in  sea  tighte,  to  run  against 
and  rink ^cnemy*e  ehlpe. 

The  long  ships  used  in  warwaraof  two  sorts. 
The  one  had  only  one  bench  of  oars  on  each  sid^ 
the  other  more.    Of  those  which  had  only  OM 
bench,  some  had  twenty  ean,  lUnfMt  edwre 
thirty,  syi»U»ti<«<  I   some  fifty,  »t»Tr«i'«<« ;  "i" 
even  nn  hundre<l,  Uttrimfti.    Nothing  is 
common  than  these  names  of  ships  In 
anflwn.   The  rowers  were  placed  half  on  one 
tide  of  tlie  vessel,  and  half  on  the  nthcT,  on  the 
same  line.  Among  the  vessels  of  eevsral  benches 
of  oars,  some  had  two  only,  tinmmt  oftwa 
three,  irinmms  mum  ^na***"""'. 
ftre,  yafilgaerwwet;  end  others  a  greater  nrnn- 
ber,      we  f^hall     e  in  the  seqoeL    Those  most 
spoken  of  by  authors,  and  of  which  tha  andcnts 
mada  meet  nee  In  battle*  w«a  tfca  ifireme* 

qnimqueremes :  by  which  names  the  reader  wUl 
permit  me  to  express  the  vessels  with  three  and 
five  benches  of  oars. 

We  And  fax  an  the  aadant  authors  a  clear 
and  evident  .listinrtion  between  thes<.'  tU  (.  sorts 
of  vesssls.  Sonic  were  called  r».n*iir«<*<,  qf 
thirty  oar$:  wnrmimim,  »kip»  of  Jtfhfomm,^ 
and  dieee  were  rankad  In  Ifeo  number  of  small 
ships.  We  shall  see  presently  the  difT.  renee 
there  yrM  in  the  number  of  the  crews  on  board 
each  of  tlaem.  The  IMM 
fMreemal  MMbeeof 
tude.  And  Llvy  sayi  expressly :  Qtdnfufremt* 
Jtotnana  pLribus  rtiuomm  ordinibus  scin- 


Thc  shipe  of  the  anrients  may  be  divide<l 
Into  two  kinds  :~thoee  for  transporting  mer- 
chandise, oneraria  NOWt;  and  Atpa  of  War, 
oflen  caDed  Innf  ehl^  iHiipM  «aK«- ' 

The  first  were   mu  iII  vesseJs,   which  were 

eonuwmly  calisd  opt»  barith  because  they  luui 


dentibus  vorticta . "  ae  wdl  M  VIljO,  Tv90  9tm^ 
tmymd  enKae  rtmi.*  It  is  therefore  net  to  ba 
doubted,  that  the  ancients  had  vessehi  whh  sev- 
eral benches  of  oars,  from  two,  three,  four,  five, 
ai*.  to  thirty  or  forty :  but  tfaoia  only  ofa  ama]! 
nber  of  bendM  w«a  of  am :  aft  rat  beiiv 

chiefly  for  show. 

To  know  how  these  several  benchss  of  oars 
could  b«  ptttln  moHaob  li  a  dUMCy,  «nd  Ina 
^^^ncjm  been  a  aMtter  of  dispute  among  the 

learned  m(.<li'rns,  which  in  all  probability  may 
continue  fur  ever  undecided.*    The  must  able 


9  liv.  L  xxxvii.  a  Sa  8  Sa.  I.  v. 

4  Ttnsy  be  proper  to  Mtlee  leM  Oe  vaifoiis  tktetim 

that  have  Ijecn  advanced  on  this  subjw  t ;  for  U  unfcT- 
ttmstfly  bsppf^  tbst  no  detailed  account  or  explicit 
eyUmee  hes  cbbm  doara  to  us,  iritercbr  the  mndc  in 
wh  ich  the  banks  of  oan  were  arranged  aright  be  isti^ift. 
tohly  aiccrtained ;  the  only  iourco  oT  tB*fBISlle«  Wbc 
the  nerc  cawial  allusions  of  hlrtorUn*  and  poct»,  who 
tievenstanBr  evetded  to  encombec  tbeii  narration  with 
teehnkslMatliereoMMiin.  U^«TVs|sn'i  cohaim, 

nulr.Ht.  u  .nli  are  sculpturwl,  Mippowd  tO  be  thou  Of 
two  sod  three  bank*  of  oars ;  Iwt  the  figure*  and  me. 
phsWhwfT*"!****'"''*  U  are  lo  conftised  and  crowded 
fliflt  nnthlnj?  ran  be  isflety  dstemlDCd  ftWBB  this  ao- 
thoiity.  8o  fti*o,  hi  the  rHtnttl  otettl  ef  IMBn^ 
anoledleCDininctnorate  hii  naval  victory  qtct  the  Car- 
tbagbilaM,aBd  diacofcrod  about  two  centuilei  and  a  half 
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and  experienced  perM>nii  in  nvnl  affain  among 

It  would  be  to,  if  we  rappm^,  that  these 
\mt  omn  wen  ylaeid  perpendku^ 
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ago  at  nom",  onh  the  bealu  of  galleyi  *e  proJect«d  from 
(te  •b^  of  tlM  piUw,  MMl  oe  pMt  «r  the  bMria  or  «m  ta 
■hHii.  ■weirfiiiiBrtipef  iiiiliiii  iiiilitwelfti 

VIM  beeo  diwoverod  in  the  ruin*  of  HerculAncum.  but 
•0  oindi  cffioed  that  ootiiiqg  caa  be  gatbered  tnm  them 
to<hMwaii)rli^OQthe«diieet  In  tbe  abMooa^  then^ 
fore,  of  an  direct  evidence,  lectmwe  hat  been  nccewariJy 
had  to  conjecture ;  and  In  detaOin)^  the  fereraJ  tuppofi. 
tions  th*t  have  .ipp<'.irri4  on  ilip  suljjpcl,  we  jh.ill  follow 
fHMjr  dowtjr  Mr.  Uovel^  wbo,  in  hU  "  Smv  on  Uie 
War  OaOayv of  the  AMloiK***  hw  adfveai  Arllw 

moit  foisibic  and  Mt  'f.irtor)-  rnnjrrti:n?  that  hii  bwi 
nudes— acknowledging,  <ti  the  aojiic  time,  our  obtigatiorx 
to  a  weO-writtcn  critique  on  the  abore  ttiqr*  !■  ttie 
llMMMy  Ecetoir  ftr  DMOte.  MM. 

Hit  ohM  ofmrioa  OB  tlicflnHtsic  flf  the  andcnt 
galley  may  be  gatlimxl  rr  jin  (lu-  (ext.  It  will  be  there 
Mca,  that  the  war  vcawU  of  the  andenta  were  rtetignatifd 
and  taiad  aeeoriliW  to  the  mntar  «r  lha  banka  «r 

by  which  thr>y  wr-rr  imprHrd.  Thrrr>  were,  gerf*ra!lT, 
two  cla*ic»  of  war  g«lleyi— one  rrf  a  tingle  line  of  oar», 
and  the  oth«  of  two,  three,  five,  feren,  or  more  banlu,  ail 
•TwhWi  wm^  M  iiihit  firtPd^  —pUfid  to  —fal 
cBgagcoMirta  Tlw«DmoreaM*or«Mtaakflr 

uvi)  be  readily  imagined  ,  Imt  the  corulructJor>  of  the 
nunertMU  claM  of  galleyt  of  more  than  one  bank,  ia  a 


larly  oTer  one  another.   Bat  we  tee  the  coDtrarj 


and  trirmies  hare  their  benches  placed  ohflquelr, 
•ad,  aa  it  warc^  by  attpa  ona  abora  tba 


tame  manner  it  U  demonstrable,  that  an  oi 

to  pall  with  maj 


The  flrit  uira,  pcrhsp*.  on  the  nubject,  which  would 
occur  lo  &U,  it,  Uiat  iJic  dl  titer  em  t  banks  of  oar»  in  the 
galleys  were  placed  one  above  another.  Morisotus,  in 
hia  Oifaia  Marltlmns,  hold*  this  opinioa,  and  quotes  a 
paMige  fton  the  empenr  I^ao^  which  be  ttfaika  coBcta> 

sire.  The  wnnls  .■xn  :  "  Every  »hip  of  war  iriu.<t  Ix-  of 
Ma  due  laogth,  having  two  ranks  of  oars,  the  one  higt>er, 

Byaantine  empire  can  prove  nothing  on  thte  question. 
Since  the  victory  of  Actium,  which  Augustus  ascribed  to 
his  IJbumlan  gall'  1  cf  urn-  h.ink,  thu  naval  science  of 
antiqui^  had  certainly  declined   Tt»  gaUejrs  of  many 

banks  had  bean  bdd  aride;  and  die  in  or  rwmeU 

of  two  titrs,  of  Leo,  would  bear  only  a  faint  reicrablance 
to  the  majestic  construction  of  more  vigurou*  ages.  If 
Iba  rating  of  the  galleys  liad  aaccndct,!  no  higher  than 
three  or  fiva  tieiib  tlMia  wovkt  ha  littia  dilBculty  in 
imagining  then  t»  have  been  iOapomB  m  Moriaotus  af. 
fliins;  but  it  u  well  known  ihr.i  K'T"<  >^  wi/ro  constructed 
and  uaad  in  naval  warCsre,  not  only  of  five  and  seven 
tlm»»  bat  avn  «t  tmitm,  bf  Akaander  the  Oiaat  of 

Ifteen,  by  Ptolemy  Soter  ;  and  of  nixteen,  by  Philip, 
(kthcr  of  I*erscus :  And,  finally,  Ptolemy  I'hilopater  tniilt 
oat  of  no  less  tlian  forty  bartks  of  oars.  This  last  was 
dartvaed,  douUlMs,  tot  ^tfUji  but  itiU  it  vat  uacdj 
and  tiie  galleyt  at  fifteen  or  rfxiaen  baaks  ware  eartainly 
employett  ill  aitiial  warlike  service.  Nothing  caii  be 
I  Idle  than  the  attempt  of  tome  to  Impugn  the  fact, 
la  Nffait  a  Iheaorila  w^ttuw.  Kmr,  It  b 
quite  needless  to  dwell  on  the  absurdity  of  supf^xing  that 
any  oar  could  be  ooosttucted  of  sufficient  dimenj>iuns  to 
be  worked  at  the  height  of  forty,  or  even  fiAevn  tiers 
flroaalhawatac  The  great  length  of  oar,  which  such  an 
anraafHiat  would  raqnire,  nay  be  nib  by  a  pmpor. 
tional  diagram  of  three  linci,  and  will  at  once  render  the 
idea  perfectly  iiuin-Uible  to  any  rational  mind,   la  the 

»  Edinburgh,  Blackwood,  IBM. 
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of  the  water,  without  ri'ing  at  the  upper  end  to  a  rtrangrly 
inoonvenieot  height,  while,  with  the  Uada  or  lower  e«V 

Tet  thirty .ei^t  cubits  or  fifty.iaevtB  feet  Is  the  precise 
length  AMigned  by  Athensrus  to  the  longest  oars  of 

Ptolc:iiy''i  gallrT  of  forty  bankn.    If  thpfc  oar*,  then, 

ooold  only  have  been  ten  feet  above  water  hi  the  higbear 


mcnt  of  forty,  or  ctcti  ten  tier*  below,  ascending  cither 
I'' r(<mdicuL-rly  or  obliquely  in  chaqun?  Tiie  thing  is 
al><uid. 

The  second  solution  that  has  been  psxipoeed  is,  Uiatlfea 
dIAnnt  banks  of  oars  were  ranged,  not  one  above 
other,  but  in  one  continuous  line  alfing  the  udc  of  the 
faUqri  the  Ibat  ia  bar  bows,  the  aeoood  to  her  waist,  tha 
thtadiatawetani,  whaaatrinMt«Bd  Vara  paator 

rank,  the  dBflbrent  hank*  were  ?till  addrd  on  the  »aiDe 
Ime  ftt«m  prow  to  pf>op,  with  interraU  bctwe«».  This 
opinion  has  many  supporters  of  great  learning  and  merit 


lions  led  on  Trsjari'i  rolumn  are  directly  contrary  to  this 
bjpotheeia.  It  Is  not  necessary  here  to  quote  the  1 

variance  with  thii  theorr,  and  not  to  be  reconciled  w-th 
it  Une  or  two  ot^tions  only  may  be  stated.  In  iMuid- 
ing  a  galley  after  this  aoaaner,  the  loss  of  power  ia 
thmm  «mj,byl 


oh'.:tined  along  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  to  g.^tin  no  a;i- 
parent  advantageL  Beiidw,  the  kngth  of  a  galley  even 
id  ten  oais,  csMtoMled  asoaaflat  !•  thk  hypothaeh^ 
must  have  been  enonBOUt,  and  flu-  exceeded  the  ftartj 
tier  galley  of  Ptolemy,  the  length  of  which,  Atbenwus 
^ay^.,  was  2H0  cubilt,  or  lc»  t  ifcr  loiigett 
oar  was  d7  focC  A  less  distance  tiian  fiMir  fecC  caaaot 
be  allearcd  bilaaw  aadi  reward  aaal  ftar  aaa  iMt 

length,  rt»  one  third  at  least  of  the  oar  roust  be  within 
the  scaitni,  to  puU  with  any  eStct.  Thus,  fuur  tunes 
fbfty  is  160.  for  forty  oars,  leaving  860  feet,  a  part  of 
which  would  be  ooaraaied  ia  the  corvalaia  of  her  ataa 
and  stent:  she  oooU  not  havw  had  three  oaia  in  a  baak, 
as  thrif  tlmM  forty  i«  l^i^,  the  (fistance  of  four 
twceit  is  four  times  liO,  or  480  feet,  that  ia,  «0  feel 
than  Int  Imffk,  m  that  aha  eouM  only  be^  mma 
opinion  correct,  a  galley  with  one  bench  of  oam  IndOb 
pendent  of  this,  we  are  told  ahe  bad  lunger  and  aboctar 
cars,  and  these  would  avldal||rbBfBllBBBBMMHFiBa 
galley  ao  oooatnietad. 

A  uMdldeaHon  of  ttib  ooafaclaia  haebaaa  poiMad  br 
the  Chevalier  de  Lo  Loos,  who,  in  his  Reeherrhe*  d'.^n- 
ti<iuit£s  Militaizas,  suggests,  tiiat  the  ordinary  trireme 
had  thraa  aefanto  iai«M  ar  «an  b  tha  bowi.  tha  «aial^ 
and  the  stem  qtiarter,  not  exactly  in  a  contlauous  line, 
but  eiich  range  rising  a  little  above  the  other  tnm  stcn 
to  ftter:i ;  that  by  raising  a  second  tier  upon  one,  two,  or 
all  of  tha  thMN^  the  v«Mil  waaM  ba  coavartad  lato  a 
i|naftrt(taw,  a  iiubmutiaiHa,  ee*  a  liaililHie,  icipaellva^} 

that,  in  like  ni.miu  r,  fire  or  six  tier*  tipon  each  range 
would  raise  the  vessel  into  a  galley  of  fifteen  or  eightewi 
banks  i  and  thus  in  all  the  intannadtata  ratat.  Ia  Vbm 
caaaof  a(B<lqr«f  ajat  highar  jRteaa 
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kt«  oppoaed  to  the  opinion  of  thoM 
>  Mfaalt  MVOTil  niiki  «f  «■■•  ki  iMMtK  •r^ 

it  most  be  ovrned,  very  •trong  and  conclniivs: 
but  what  furca  caa  the  b— t  rw nmi  ia  the  world 
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have  against  ml  facts,  and  an  ezperleiiee  oon- 


hc  f  ujipdsos  th:if  the  re  might  haTo  been  two  range*  in  a 
line  io  tba  bowi^  aiul  the  Mae  in  the  wM  end  •tezo 
quarter;  and  rfx  tet  upea  eeefa  emiM  ttm  fife  lUrtyt. 
■ix  b.itik<  In  the  initancr  of  Ptolemy  PhU<^tcr'8  gaWey 
9t  forty  banlu,  there  would  be  »ix  Hen  upon  four  of  the 
,  and  eight  upon  the  other  two.  Tbi«  plan,  though 
IkociAil,  to  i^fi^Mni  tad  Ikag  be  leeoMiled 
with  the  dcacriptioDt  of  aBoleot  aaOen  eManl  «■  tte 
■ubjcct 

Another  method  of  uiansement  was  adraooed  to  far 
\mA  m  tbeitxtaeoth  eentmy  bjr  Mr  Henry  SevUe,  wHo 

iupfwsfs  that  the  oar«  were  not  placed  one  above  another 
fa)  a  (traigbt  line^  neither  in  •  line  ttom  stem  to  &tcro, 
tut  nera  arranged  ia  an  oMique  manner  ftam  the  lidet 
of  the  galley  to  her  middle.  But  thii  would  requlce  tlM 
gatleyi  to  be  built  of  a  breadth  incompetent  quU* 
their  title — naifs  tongir,—vicn  weru  it  l  oiiiblo  tO 
the  rowen  to  work  efficiently,  which  It  ia  not. 

the  trireme  reccired  it»  name  fr' m  thrr^-  men  ptilllrit  at 
the  xamc  oar,  the  quinquirane  irum  tive,  und  no  un.  liut 
this  hypothcsia  becomes  at  once  untenable,  when  we 
leeoOect  that  Ptokmy'agallqr  miat  thin  have  had  Aaty 
men  to  eadi  ear,  and  latMt  have  haA  all  Ha  ean  In  a 
aiiiKlelinei  which  it  certainly  had  not  ;  .is  appears  by  a 
in  AtheiunM,  la  whtoh  oara  "of  the  hifheat 
■•Hilraa  it  la  eeldwta— luiMrtHiIlM  tp 
of  other  tiers.   Many  other  passagei  from  andent 


might  be  adduced,  destructive  to  tiiif  tiic-ury. 

The  theory  maintained  by  Vowiua  in  hij  treatiic  on 
tlMlMranMandIilMuaio%*andlD«hl^LeJRo]r  Tcry 

*    -  *  m       a  ^^^M  ^^^^  ttM^*  ^L^k^M  ^  ■ 

weaviy  ranmaaaiy  p^a  ^ry  wnuB  mnimr  id  remote  ine 

difficulties  of  the  quotion.  Thwc  authors,  aware  of  the 
(utlUtjr  of  Mipponog  eithec  that  the  oaca  were  all  in  one 
One,  oreoidd  beuaedia  fllteao  or  Ibrty  hotiaoatal  tien, 
are  willing  fn  compound  former  hypothc<o*,  l)y  t-niiclui)- 
ing  that  the  tiers  roae  obliquely  otct  each  other  to  the 
number  of  five  or  aeren ;  and  that,  beyond  thia  height, 
(ha  lalhig  wai  eMaated  only  by  the  number  of  men  to 
an  oar.  Thua,  in  the  galley  of  forty  banks,  there  would 
be  five  licrs  ^i.;th  twilvu'  intn  at  each  oar  of  the  higbc*t, 
ten  at  the  next  below,  and  lo  on  until  the  lowest  oar  had 
only  fbur  Towers,  to  make  fbrty  in  aU  But  tf  a  galley 

were  utuier-Tnanned,  her  r.-ttc  would  thxM  be  lowered  at 
ooce ;  nnd  thii  change  ut  never  noticed  by  tile  hHtrrlant, 
though  they  often  ipcak  at  the  gallefl  Ml^  vlttoal 
UielrfUOeoiniilenieotarBMD.  It  oAan  eecurs  in  modem 
isajfkie  that  a  ship  Is  under.manned,  yet  it  does  nut  alter 
ber  rate :  neither  did  it  with  the  ancients 

The  hut  hypothesis,  which  had  been  generally  receired 
ba*fatht|NMIOitfMflr  Ifr.  HtrmUfB  mmj,  aa<  wUdl 
had  even  rocdrra  the  approval  of  the  komcd  Mtfotd,  t 
Is  that  of  General  MelviU.  It  was  published  in  1723^)  and 
agrees  with  that  of  Voasins  and  Lo  Roy  in  plwth^  tha 
above  the  ether  ObUqueiy,  the  higher  rower* 
iquctei  la  qalnainx  with  the  lower;  but  it 
allow,  (ii;Iy  one  man  to  c.ich  oar.  it  farther  Mipposca, 
that,  fur  the  working  of  tke  oais  with  grcater  eflbe^  a 


•  P**^™*  Antiq.  dc  Kom.  Gronovius,  tora.  xii. 
taur  la  Marine  des  Anritrn;  in  the  M6moirea  da 


AcaMnuedes  Inacrtptioos,  torn,  xxxviii  p.  .H2 
f  SfSL?  .9*25?"  7^     Appendix  to  chap,  viii 
flwBiryU?**'^  «»  the  Study  of  Anliquitios. 


It  appean,  that  tha rvwen  were  diatinguiahed 


I 


Ari.-h  jih.  in 


thesldeef  fhevcsaei  a  Bttle 

an  angle  of  t5".  But  such  con«trucllon  will  at  nnce 
ajjpcar  totally  inapplicable  to  any  galley  of  more  tier« 
than  Are  or  lix,  and  the  projecting  galleries  even  of  these 

galley  of  Ptolemy  Philopatcr,  which  we  arc  Irifoniu  il  was 
manned  with  lour  thousand  rowers,  must,  accordiog  to 

•and  oars  on  a  nlde. 

Mr.  UowcU'*  theory  is  as  foOowai  After  detailing  the 
inconveniences  which  «Q«M  be  jbond  hi  the  early  war 
frilefB  at  a  etagle  ammgeiiH  of  oars  ooeupyiag  tba 
whole  viaiift  length,  and  neither  leaving  a  deck  for  tha 

r-  to  fight  upon,  nor  adniitting  of  a  commaniling 

height  whence  to  iUachargs  their  missiles,  he  proceeds  to 
mtktd  tha  Mm  wMeb,  aeiasdbig  to  Ma  aiiieimaai  ■wel 

have  struck  the  Frythrrran*,  who  are  Rencrslly  admitted 
to  have  been  the  &nt  to  lulNtitule  gaUe)'i  of  two  LtauJu 
for  the  old  ones  of  a  tingle  ttee,  Sappeae  a  vcasel  of  tha 


0000000000 

the  Er>thnran»,  he  imagines,  found,  that,  without  abiding 
to  the  length  of  the  vcMel,  they  couid  have  the  ^.-vme 
number  of  oars  in  nearly  one  half  of  the  length,  by 


tha 


obttvMiy,  thus  up  tha  aide  ef  tha 


By  thii  neaiw  the  rtmwn  being  an  placed  in  the  nUd- 

sliipk,  amjilo  room  would  be  left  Tor  an  elevated  deck  fbe 
combat  at  the  poop  and  prow.  Thus,  then,  aeoonUiig  I0 

when  thi-  idea  was  once  »tarte<1,  of  placing  the  bank*  of 
five  aar»  c*ch  obliquely,  the  cxlcnaioo  of  the  piaa  was 
easy  to  an  indefinite  degree,  simply  by  adding  to  tha 
length  of  the  gdOOTtWithoMt  at  aUhicrcasing  her  height 
The  oax.«oiti  9t  •  trifMM  irauld,  iw  uistanoe,  appear 
thaat-« 


a  quinqidreme  thus  :— 


and  fo  uo,  until  the  gaiiey  of  Fudeny  Phikpaier  would 
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lowest  wera  oaUad  TJtaitmiia,  those  ia  the  mid- 
dto  Aylta^  nd  thOM  abtn^  CTwftiifc'  The 
IrtlV  had  larger  pay  than  tho  others,  without 
doubt,  because  they  haudled  Longer  aud  heavier 
oars  than  those  of  the  lower  benches.    It  id  still 

m  tatlim,  wtrther  In  iMfe  nawh  ow  had 
oolyome  man  toi^or  hmn^  m  bdw  In  the  gaU 


I  Tbuejd.  L  *L  IBL 


I  stem  to  tlero,  and  vach  of  fire  oars,  without  bciiiK 
r mgbsr lathe  water  ttea a Unwa.  *'Thata 
mA  or  tMndh  tt  oars,"  s«y«  Mr.  HmmO,  "naver  ooo. 
tuiiiwl  iQorc  than  five  oars  1  tlii;,!-  cnn  be  iw^txl,  what- 
•rer  the  sise  of  the  galley  wa*,  whether  a  bireme  or 
trtrssas, to  ttagsBsy  «l  Hiflgpalsn  vUdi  kad  Ibrty 

banV<,  Tihv  r<'!  t  being  tho  highcft  point  from  the  water 
for  Uie  Jica^liiu  iram  whidi  they  coukl  pull  with  cffk>ct 
That  the  tcalnil  of  Pbilopaterli  gaUsr  did  not  exc(>od 
lU^kevhisiitftaai  AthsosNUilllk.  v.e.a7.  Ihelonfrcst 
«sr  wss  98  euMts  or  Qrr  feet  t  there  cotddaotbt  leas  than 
Uircc  feet  from  the  water's  cilfp-  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
oar^fott,  aad  l»  iocbes  for  the  wktth  of  II.  That  they 
wtf  so  iHia  wm  anniwry  far  tha  Haarfihaaa^  and 
1PB  leant  it  alao  flram  a  curiotu  fact  Mcfpdjatci,  vlaiting 
die  dcett  fgnad  a  Grecian  galley  without  ita  guard,  and 
thus  ha  iNMislMd  tiw  eapCldn ;  Herodotus,  (Uh  t.  cafK 
391)  Ala  B^tJutfiJrf  hXittr^  vrt  rtir.  Tho  nioaiiiag 
evld^tly  It,  '  he  bound  him  to  the  lowest  bench,  with 
bit  head  out  of  the  oar.port*  Thi*  he  could  not  hare 
iOM  tali  lha  oar.poitB  ba«t  lesb  Vvm,  flna  tha  lower 
bmcfa  to  the  upper  bench  hatde,  flye  feet  b  soflleleBt  for 
bofll  man  arxl  oar.  The  benches  beinff  placed  sloping 
tnm  the  lowest  up  to  the  fifth  or  higbaiti  the  outer  edge 
iTIbaupperaarvortiaaaMbafevlhililx  bMbai  ftom 

the  upper  r<!f:r  of  the  urrler  port,  whose  width  !•  ciRhtcen 
inchen,  so  that  nine  feet  ia  all  that  waa  required  for  the 
height  of  a  Ixitik's  ascent  Adopting  thia  idea,  the  dilB. 
cutty  of  the  subject  ia  at  onoa  Mmove^  and,  when  once 
this  method  of  placing  the  «m  was  Ibnnd  out,  pTpcn»c 
or  mm  cn'u  iice  w  ere  t)ic  only  i«ljji<:ts  to  he  htvi<luil  liy  the 
jincicots,  for  oochiug  oaild  be  nwe  oaty  than  adding  to 

•rcn  up  tn  nne  htindrcdg  OOUld  SMh  a  laige 
I  been  easily  navigntcd." 
if  BuilaWh  although  iaoUiMd  to  queatkm, 
in  one  or  two  partlcutans,  the  above  theory,  admit,  gen> 
enlly,  that  it  supersedes  bD  others  in  peotiiUHty,  and  li 
in  agreement  with  xao^i  n(  the  i>asjca^c«  rcfiTring  to  galleys 
aad  Blatters  of  military  aaitae  la  the  anelsat  aatfaors. 

that  BiPn'trrnH  .«i:p[yHitinn,  that  rv-en  forty  banl{»  must 
have  bctm  placed  one  over  anoitaer.  Nor  would  tbCK  be 
any  inoonrcnience  In  the  ehUque  aseending  serias  of  ire 
oars  in  each  banlc  It  jurtifics  also  the  (^ernl  title, 
applied  to  war-gallcy»— nanm  Itmgtr  ;  the  appropriatenei* 
Dt  which  would  be  utterly  lost  in  the  huge  proportions  of 
a  galley  of  forty,  or  eiren  ten  haahs  tisiog  one  above 
srMle  K  agrtes  with  the  banitaMe  dadnedon 

I  various  wrlUTi,  .i:ul  from  the  imticrfvct  rqiresenta. 
Han  en  Tn^'s  column,  that  there  were  at  least  sesani 
asesoAng  lien  of  oaa^otti^  lequiilng  «an  ct  variona 
lcr\gths.  It  moreover  is  in  accrtrtanre  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  galleys  oa  Duilius'*  roctratcd  colamn ;  on 
wUch,  in  tbe  bealtl  of  the  Tcaselt  (the  only  part  reprc. 
•sated)  there  ara  no  oars:  leading  us  to  ^rnrlwlt  that 
flwsa  isere  plaeed  only  in  the  wabt 

It  rcm^iii_s  to  add,  tl;.it  Mr.  HnMell  has  presented  the 
dlrsetors  of  the  Edinburgh  AcKlemy  with  a  modd  of  a 


leya  of  Franoe.  In  (he  blremcit  and  CriraBica  ou 
thaaotaauigf  imattflhm  to  4Mfy«M  i»wu 

to  a  Itench  on  each  side.  It  b  very  probabla, 
that  then!  were  more  in  larger  vewl« :  but  J 
aTuid  entering  into  discussions,  which  would 
cany  ma  a  gff«al  ifij  bafioad  a««aEl«nt  «f  mty 
plan.' 

There  ore  deacriptiona  in  Athenseua  of  ships 
of  astonishing  and  incredible  xnaj;nitade.  Ths 
two  first  were  PColcii^  FUtopaCag^  Uag  gf 
^uyP^'*  of  them  carried  forty  bcuchea  tf 

ours,  and  was  four  huudred  feet  luog,  and  hfty^ 
•evsn  broad.  Faur  tiiaw4  tmmn  hardly 
sufficed  to  put  thia  cnannoaa  hnUt  tai  aMrtk^ 
It  was  launched  by  a  m.vhlnc,  cornpusp'!  of  as 
much  wood  as  would  have  made  fii'ty  vesacla  ol 
fira  InimAm  of  am»  How  ahall  w»  awMit^g 
the  practical  use  of  tha  fifty  biMiMa  «f  mm  im 
thlsveeail?  But  laiaad  tkif  mn  alMf  ftr 
show. 

The  other  ship  callad  lUsmc^  lifi!— k 
had  beds  and  apartments  in  it,  was  three  luua* 
drcd  twelve  nnd  r  half  feet  in  length,  and  forty* 
tire  in  ita  greatest  breadth.  Ita  height,  inelod- 
ing  the  tant  «r  paiillott  upon  Ita  dedc»  wm 
almost  stxtf  ftat  All  around  it,  (except  Aa 
lifod,)  there  was  a  douUi-  );allery  of  ImmcitSk* 
extent.  It  was  really  a  doatiag  palace,  i'iul- 
ewy  oa«Ml  HUhi  Ml  to  carry  hfannlf  mti 
Iria  iriiole  court  upon  the  Nile.  Athenms  dogg 
not  maation  the  nnmber  of  Ua  ranha  or  hrnchai 
of  oon. 

Tha  third  vaaaella  that  whUh  HUra  1I.«M^ 

of  Syracoae,  canaed  to  be  btiUt  under  the  dira^ 
tion  of  thefamotis  Archimedee.*  It  hail  twenty 
benches  of  oars,  and  was  of  incredible  magnU 
No  port  of  SIdlj  boliif  oqpaUo  9t 


containing  it,  Hicro  made  a  prcaeat  of  it  to 
Ptolemy  Philopatcr,  and  sent  it  tu  Alexandria. 
Thoofh  the  held  or  sink  was  very  deep,  ooa 
mm  omptMlt^thgttiiiMoranaehiMte- 

vented  by  Archlmgdagi 

These  ve^'sels,  which  were  chiefly  for  show, 
iiave,  properly  speaking,  no  relation  to  the  sui»- 
jeetltnat.  Ai  MMh  aggf  ha  mM  of  that  of 

Philip,  the  father  of  Persetis,  mentioned  by 

T.Sry.  It  had  »i»t«f  n  bfiirlu  s  uf  oars,  but  could 
scarce  be  made  to  movci  ou  account  of  ita 


9  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  must 
aen  gnamliy  sasanl  iMa  la  eat  ear  t  for  sueto. 

niuj  MVS  cxprr-s'^T,  that  the  Ulwirnian  gatley  of  a  single 
tier,  «f  (  aU^uIj.  had  ten  men  to  each  oar  j  while  Pliny 
ipeaki  of  .1  Mii.iUcr  one  of  the  Mrac  dasi  witJi  five  men 
tocaehi  and  if  tbe  light  LBannlao  fcqaind  several  i 
to  an  oar.  It  Is  very  ImprrMHe  OuA 
K.^llev*  <if  earlie  r  litnes,  with  ^c^lT*!  tanks, 

besn  worked  efiktaatly  by  liagie  rowers.— £i£ 
«AtlMB,Lltt.ikllM-flO0L  4 
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rlus  I'oIiorretM  Is  Tery  surprlslii^j,  and  he  takp« 
arc  to  apprise  tbe  raaUer  th»t  he  apeaks  with 

Itiitliiiilial  Imft  Mill  i>liliwiiMiyfi^»ti«n  ' 

7hNlpriikoe»  who  it  is  known,  was  well  reraed  ia 
the  art*,  and  very  Snventive  in  r^rd  to  machines 
iff  WW*  had  also  caused  aereral  galivjs  of  flfte«n 
«Mi  ^utwrn  taHhn  «f  «n  to  U  taOtt  ni* 

for  ostentation,  as  he  made  a  wonderful 
of  them  in  battles  and  sieges.  Lysimachus 
BOt  being  aiile  to  IwlieYC  what  was  «ud  of  tham, 
MBt  «•  Mn  klai,  *M«h  U«  «Mmf>  to  kl  kli 

galleji  row  bt»fore  him  :  find  when  he  hnd  RPcn 
their  swift  and  easy  motion,  he  was  insjcprcss 
ibly  sorprlssd*  and  could  acaroa  vautan 


beauty  and  iruoijfTiifi  -mrr  ;  but  their  litjhtnpss  and 
agility  seemed  still  more  worthy  of  admiration, 
than  their  alae  and  qilflBdaar. 


knoTvn  and  common,  I  mean,  principally  the 
galleys  of  three,  four,  and  five  benuhss  of  oars  { 
«Bd  makaaone  dbMVWiiMM  -wftm  iMk  wm  la 
l»Ule. 

There  Is  no  mention  in  HomPT  of  vessel with 
Mvaral  banohaa  of  oars:*  it  was  noi  till  otier 

duoed:  th«  firtieular  era  ia  unknown.  The 
Corinthians  were  tbe  ftrst,  who  changed  the 
Mdent  form  of  tha  galleys,  and  built  thoae  ot 


Syracuse,  a  Corinthian  colony,  piqned  herself, 
Mpeeially  in  the  time  of  Dionyslus  the  elder, 
«|Nm  ttwg  the  industry  of  the  oity,  from 
whldbAederfrad  her  origin;  andcnrsnatliagrh 
flOrpajBed  It,  by  carrying  that  to  pprfection, 
•whirh  the  former  had  only  d(«igned.  The  wars, 
which  she  had  to  support  against  Carthage, 
otHsed  ber  «»  ietvle  an  IMT  «a«  tad  ifyllallM 
to  narnl  affairs.  These  two  cities  wpto  at  that 
time  the  jprcatest  maritime  powers  io  the  wurld. 
Greece^  in  genowl,  had  not  yet  distinguished 
htnOt  in  this  rapeet.  It  had  Vcn  the  yte 
liJI  dedgn  of  Lycnrgus  absolately  to  prohibit 
^tue  use  of  nATigation  to  his  citizens ;  and  that 
Urom  two  motives,  equally  vrortliy  tlM  wise  and 
profbaidp«ittey«fatlkcfalirtar.  Hiaflnt5)l0ir 
was  to  removp  from  his  republic  all  commerce 
with  struiigprs,  lest  such  interooorae  ahovld 
alter  the  purity  of  its  manners,  «nd  wvAmk 
Mvarity  of  the  maxinia  he  had  estaltliriisd.  In 
thr  s(^rfinrl  place,  he  wa-?  for  banishing  firom  the 
Larrdirmonians  all  desire  of  aggrandizing  them- 
advcs,  and  an  hopeorndriog  oonqoaetat  eon- 
rfdsrtng  that  dire  aoMtlea  ao  llie  rate  of  ilMes. 
Sparta  thcrrfWe  at  first  had  orily  a  vrry  «mall 
number  of  ships.  Athens  was  originally  no 
wllhlfeeu.  It 
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st>plng  at  a  distance  what  they  had  to  apjurehend 
from  the  I'eraians,  converted  the  whole  power 
of  AliMM  telo  ft  MnMme  lime^  equipped  vpM 

a  different  pretext  a  numerous  fleet,  and  by  tb^ 

wise  provision,  pre««rv('d  Greece,  obtained  fm- 
mortal  glory  for  lus  couutxy,  and  put  it  into  a 

all  the  neightwuring  states. 

During  alinoft  five  age*,  Rome,  if  Polybius 
may  be  believed,  was  entirely  ignorant  of  what 
o  vsssal,  galleyv  er  fleet  vfs.  AoeW  weaeals^ 

employed  in  subjecting  the  sorrounding  states, 
she  had  no  occiuion  for  them.  Wlieu  shs  iiegan 
to  send  her  troops  into  Sicily,  she  had  not  a  single 

neighbours  to  transport  her  armies.*  But  she 
soon  perceived,  that  she  could  not  oppose  the 
CarAaginians,  whikt  they  were  nestcri  of  Iki 

puting  thp  empire  of  it  with  them,  and  of 
equipping  a  Aeot.  A  fttinqueremis,  which  the 
RoaiailMd«teft«B«lMOMBiy,gave  IMi 
to  the  theughi^  awt  served  them  for  a  modsL 
In  less  than  two  months  they  built  an  hundred 
galleys  of  five,  and  'twenty  of  tlires  Iwnchse  ef 

ezerdse  iMftire  iiiAiiiiiiii  to  them ;  aad  in  the 

first  hattlp  th«»y  gave  the  Carthaginians,  they 
overcame  them,  though  ttie  most  powerlVil  nation 
of  tfie  traild  hy  see,  ond  4o  wm 

affairs. 

The  fleet  of  Xcnc«««,  when  it  set  ottt 
Asia  to  attack  Greece,  consisted  of  more 
twdro  tandred  galleys  with  tinee  Vndies  of 
oars,  of  wUch  each  carried  two  ktmdred  and 

thirty  men ;  and  three  thouinnd  galleys  of  thirty 
or  fifty  oars,  besides  transports,  which  on  au 
average  carried  ftwmeoto  fttflo**  otihOF  gi^ 
leys,  supplied  by  the  ptovinros  of  Europe,  had 
each  two  hundred  men  on  board.  Tho^e  which 
set  out  from  Athens,  during  the  Peloponneslan 
war,  to  attack  tfce  Syracueans,  earried  aa  many. 
Ileooetpa  nay  auppose  the  usual  complement  of 
those  viH««ls  was  two  hundred  mon.  I  coutd 
have  wished,  that  hibtoriiuis  liad  distinguished 
clearly  in  regard  to  Ane  twobuidrad  men,  who 
were  the OOnflcBMntof  Hit  ships;  how  many  of 
them  were  merely  seamen,  and  how  many 
soldien.  Plutarch,  in  speaking  of  those  of  tlie 
Atbentano,  that  ware  In  the  boMio  of  AOamlil, 
observes,  that  each  ot  1  uiidred  and  fourscore 
gidloys,  of  which  thrir  fl*-i  t  consisted,  had  only 
cighlec'U  fighting  men  oa  board,  of  wbOBS  fcOT 
were  ardura,  aad  the  rest  heavy  amedlfoopa: 
wJiich  Is  a  very  stiiall  number.' 

The  batlJe  of  Saliunln  is  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous of  antiquity:  but  WO  hOTO  QO  very  portI« 
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eul«raccotmt«flt.'  The  Ath«niM»dl«Untni«l»e<i 
theniwlTM  hi  It  Irf  tanlMllli  mfav,  aai  ttrir 

commander  •till  morebyhbaMUty  and  prudence. 
He  p«rKuaded  the  Greek*,  not  without  much 
dlAculCj,  to  stop  in  a  ttr^t,  which  rendered 
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It  mm  he  delayed  «nfafing,  till  a  certain 
wind  vpry  contrary  to  the  enprny  b*^n  to  blow. 
The  last  battle  of  the  Atheniaut,  in  the  port 

hettding  the  beaks  of  the  eninny't  (^allpy!*.  nf 
which  they  had  a  *ad  ezperi*'(ic><  in  the  fornter 
•cUoni,  Nidas  provided  grappling  iroM  ia 
tsytwreat  thtir  dhol^  and  to  come 
to  blow^  as  npon  shore.    But  the  enemy,  who 
perceived  it^  cohered  th«  heads  and  t^pvr  pvia 
«f  dieirKiilleys  wlA  fcaawfi  fat  W»  t>  f| W  ll 
hold  to  the  grapples,  and  aToid  beiiy  tavded. 
Their  duirbaif«a  did  much  greater  execution. 
The  Athenians  were  overwbdmed  by  a  hail  «f 
ataMi,  wklflk  BMW  mlcMd  tMr  aim,  wkOrt 
thtir  darts  and  arrows  were  atmo^t  ahv:iys  inof- 
feetoal,  from  the  motion  and  agitation  of  the 
Their  ancient  glory  and  power  suffered 
;  hi  Ala  iMt  tattla. 
Pdlyliin^  hxs  a  short  but  very  fine  description 
«f  a  laa-fight,  which  was  to  the  Womanaahappy 
•r  «k«  flMB%  and  wmU  way  Ur  tke 
were  to  assure  them  of  the 
empire  of  the  tea.    It  is  that  of  Myla  in  Sicily 
against  the  Carthaginians,  in  which  the  conaol 
DalDtai  cawiUBdad.  I  Im  rdnltd  it  Ib  the 
history  of  the  Carthaginians.  What  la  parttctilar 
in  this  battle,  in  a  marhiiie  of  a  new  invention, 
made  fast  to  the  top  of  the  beads  of  the  Roman 

drawn  up  on  hi^jh  and  8uspf>ndt>d  by  cords, 
which  had  •  heavy  cone  of  irao,  called  Corriw, 
•I  III  cxtramttytlmt  waa  let  down  with  Impet- 
uosity upon  the  ships  of  the  enemy,  to  break 
through  the  planks  of  the  deckn,  and  grapple 
tlMm.  This  machine  was  the  principal  cause  of 
dM  vieterj,  the  tet  tha  Ronuia  cvw  galnad 
at  sea. 

The  same  Polybius  describes  more  «-xten.iiv«-ly 
a  famous  uaral  battle  near  Ki-nouui,  a  city  of 
SieUj.  The  Raauna^  <wmnaB<lail  bjtfca  eoo. 
■uls  Attiliiis  RepiiltiH,  and  L.  Mnnlitis,  had 
three  hundred  and  thirty  deck  ships,  and  a 
fcimdred  and  forty  thotManJ  men,  each  Tessel 
carrying  three  hundred  rowers,  and  one  hon- 
dred  and  twenty  soldiers.  The  Carthaginian 
fleet  commanded  by  Hanno  and  Amilcar 
thrw  Imndrad  aDd  llftj  wmtia,  and  dava  ane 
hundred  and  llfty  thotiaand  men.  The  design  of 
the  former  wai  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa, 
which  the  othei-s  were  extremely  interested  to 
paavaMt.  Emj  tUag  therefore 
ftra 
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at  thia  Ume  was  quite  unusitaL    They  did  not 

common,  leot  the  enemy  aheohl  get 

their  lines  with  the  ndvan taj^e  of  their  number, 
and  they  took  care  to  face  on  all  sides.  Jiesides, 

of  their  ^hip^,  they  thougfit  it  neoeasary  to  row 
in  an  oblique  linSk  and  observe  an  order  of  battle 
not  easy  to  bebnkMk    For  this  purpoae,  the  twt 

ruTi-^nN  Kf^las  and  Manllus,  were  placed  In 
the  front,  side  by  aide.  They  were  each  fiiUawed 
by  aikafaUpa;  cdkittafntaadaaBMid  ieat. 

The  iraaatia  efeaeh  fila  alaad  off,  and  enlarged 

the  file  a.1  they  drew  up,  tnrnin;.'  their  heads 
outwards.     The  two  fijvt  Heeta  being  thoa 

third  line  of  ships  was  formed,  ealled  tha  third 

fleet.  Thi^  rloeed  the  space,  and  faced  the 
enemy ;  eo  that  this  order  of  battle  had  the  form 

kind  of  divided  whole,  consiatini;  of  throe  fle^; 
for  so  they  were  called.  This  third  line,  or 
third  fleet,  towed  the  transports,  on  board  of 
wfaleh  were  the  cavalry,  which  fataadBaaaaad 

body.  And  lastly,  th.-  fourth  fle«>t,  or  the  Tri- 
arii,  (£or  to  it  vras  called)  brought  up  the 

two  sides  of  the  line  in  front  of  it:  and  this 
the  third  body.  In  this  dispoxition  the  order  of 
battle  represented  a  wedg^  or  beak,  of  which  the 
fore  part  waa  haUow,  and  the 
the  whala  It  iw  tha  Mil 
brmk. 

The  Carthaginians,  on  their  side,  drew 
akMalthalrwkalalaat  laaMlfaMk  IWilght 

wing  commanded  by  Hanno,  and  consisting  of 
the  lightest  and  nimblwt  gaUey%  advanced  very 

the  enemy,  that  were  appetite  to  it,  and  had 
their  heads  all  faring;  towards  it.  The  left 
wing*  aonsisting  of  the  fourth  part  af  the  fleet, 
waa  drawn  up  in  ttrm  af  a  horn  work,  or  gi^ 
bet,  and  inclined  towards  the  ceaat.  Amilcar, 
as  admiral,  cotnmandcd  the  centre,  and  this  left 
wing.  lie  made  use  of  stratagem  to  aeparate 
tha  Rtaaan  iaat  The  latter,  who 
thenuelvet  of  victory  over  a  fleet  drawn  i 
go  ^r^<','vt  an  extent,  began,  by  attacking  the 
ceuUt:,  which  had  orders  to  retire  by  little  and 
UMli^aalffMiHr  wagfta  ttaaaaaay,  and  pa 
ring  to  fly.  The  Romans  did  not  foil  to  pursue 
thetp.  By  which  movement  the  first  and  second 
fleet  (we  hava  bafina  ahawcd  which  to  distin- 
guish by  thoaa  naaaaa)  partad  ftaaa  tlia  third, 
that  had  the  ti-ati«port,s  in  tow,  and  the  fourth, 
in  which  were  the  Triarii  designed  to  tupport 
than.  Wh«  they  ware  at  a  awlalD  dlalaiM% 
upon  n  signal  given  from  Amllcar*a  fallqr>  the 
Carthaginians  fell  all  at  once  upon  the  vesjtfh 
that  punuad  tham.    The  Carthaginians  had  the 
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adnmtai^  of  the  Rotnmns  In  the  nimhleneM  of 
thdr  thiiMS  and  the  addrew  and  facility  with 
which  thf-y  Mther  adrancH  or  retired :  but  the 
vigour  of  the  Romans  in  the  charge,  their  cranes 
for  grappling  the  enemy's  vessela,  the  presence 
of  the  two  consuls,  who  fought  at  their  head, 
and  in  whose  sight  they  were  nrdrnt  to  signalize 
themselves,  inspired  them  with  no  less  confi- 
dence, thftn  the  Cartfaagfauans  had  on  their  side. 
Such  was  the  engagement  here. 

At  the  same  time  Hanno,  who  commanded 
the  right  wing,  fell  in  with  the  ships  of  the 
Triarli,  and  put  them  into  dtMrder,  and  confu- 
sion. On  the  other  side,  the  Carthaginians,  who 
were  in  form  of  a  fork  or  gibl>et,  and  near  shore, 
drew  up  in  a  line,  and  charged  the  ships  that 
towed  the  transports.  The  latter  immediately 
let  go  the  cords  and  came  to  blows  with  them, 
so  tliat  the  whole  battle  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  which  made  as  many  different  fi^ht*  at 
conriderable  distance*  from  each  other.  „ 

As  the  forces  were  very  nearly  equal  on  W>th 
sides,  ao  was  the  advantage  at  first.    At  length 
the  aqnadron  commanded  by  Amilcar,  not  being 
able   to  resist  any  longer,  was  put  to  flight 
and  Manlius  made  fast  the  shipH  he  bad  taken 
to  his  own.    R^ulus,  at  tiie  some  time,  went 
to    the  aid  of  the  Triarii  and  transports, 
with  the  vessels  of  tiis  sacoud  fleet,  which 
had  not  suffered  at  all.     Whilst  he  engaged 
Hanno,  the  Triarii,  who  had  before  given  way, 
i^samed  courage,  and  returned  to  the  charge 
with  vigour.    The  Carthaginians,  attaoked  in 
Iront  and  rear,  could  not  resist  long,  and  fled. 
While  this  {>a«s4'd  Manlius  returned»  and  per- 
ceived the  third  fleet  driven  dose  to  the  shorn 
by  the  left  wiog  of  the  Carthaginians.  TIm 
transports  and  Triarii  being  safe,  they  joined 
him  and  Re^golus,  to  make  haste  and  extricato 
it  out  of  the  danger  in  which  they  saw  it ;  and 
It  would  have  been  entirely  defeated,  if  the 
Carthaginians,  through  fear  of  lieing  grappled, 
and  thereby  reduced  to  come  to  blows,  had  not 
contented  themselves  with  shutting  it  in  near 
the  shore,  without  daring  to  attack  it.  TItc 
runsuls  coming  up  at  very  good  time,  surroond- 
cd  the  Carthaginians,  and  took  fifty  sail  of  tltem 
with  their  whole  esmplemeuts.    Such  was  the 
event  of  tbi<i  sea  figiit,  in  wtiich  the  Uomaus 
were  entirely  victoxM|i%    XMr<nijr«f(Mir  ot  tMr 
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ships,  and  above  thirty  of  the  Carthaginians 
perished  in  it.  None  of  the  Iloman  ships  of 
WOT  fell  into  the  enemy's  liands,  who  lost  mors 
than  sixty-four. 

The  Romans  never,  even  in  the  time  of  their 
greatest  power,  as  Polybins  observes,  fitted  out 
in  their  own  names,  nnd  alone,  so  great  a  fleet 
as  this  we  now  speak  of.  Four  years  l>cfor« 
they  wtr«  ahsolutBly  ignorant  of  what  a  fleet 
was ;  and  now  they  set  sail  with  tlirec  hundred 
and  thirty  deck-ships. 

When  we  consider  the  rapidity  with  which 
these  vessels  were  built,  we  are  tempted  to 
imagine,  that  they  were  of  a  very  small  size, 
and  could  not  contain  abundance  of  bands.  Wa 
find  here  the  contrary.  Polybius  tells  us  a  cir- 
cumstance, which  is  no  where  else  so  clearlj 
explained,  and  whit  h  it  is  extremely  important 
to  know,  namely,  that  each  galley  carried  three 
hundred  rowers,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
soldiers.  How  much  room  must  the  rigging, 
provision,  water,  and  other  stores  of  such  n  galley 
require  !  We  sec  in  LIvy,  that  they  aometimm 
carried  provisions  and  water  for  forty-five  days, 
and  without  doubt  sometimes  for  a  longer 
term.* 

The  Corvus,  or  crane^  of  which  mention  is 
often  made  in  sea  fights,  a  machine  for  grap- 
pling ships,  shows  us,  that  the  ancients  found 
no  means  so  effectual  to  assure  thenuielves  of 
victory,  as  to  join  in  close  fight,  or  board  the 
enemy.  They  often  carried  balistas  and  cata- 
pultas  on  board  to  dincharge  darts  and  stones. 
Though  these  machines,  which  scr\'sd  litem 
Instead  of  our  ouinon,  had  surprising  effects, 
they  only  used  them,  when  ships  were  at  a  cer- 
tain distance,  and  boarded  them  as  soon  on  pos- 
sible. It  is  in  this  iudeed,  and  only  iu  litis,  ti^t 
the  valour  of  troops  really  appears.  f  • 

The  galleys,  of  whieh  these  two  flsets  001^ 
sisted,  were  of  three  benches  of  oars,  or  at  aoost, 
of  five,  except  those  of  the  two  cousula,  wiiich 
had  six.  At  the  battle  of  Myla,  the  admiral 
galley  had  seven  benches  of  oars.  It  i«  easy  to 
Judge,  tliat  these  admiral  galiejrs  were  not 
merely  for  show,  and  that  they  most  have  been 
of  mors  servks  in  the  battU  than  any  of  tlis  rest. 
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which  alw^ays  denote  great  talcnta,  is  tiie  in- 
diutrioua  application  of  tbe  learned  to  certain 


Ws  an  K  iMftti  antwd  at  tfi*  arte  and 

•dences,  which  reUte  merely  to  the  mind,  and 
are  intended  to  enrich  it  with  all  the  brauches 
of  knoirledge,  neceeiary  to  instruct  man ;  to  gire 
p«rl  tU  lia  pcfftedan  of  which  it  b 

to  form  h?8  understanding  and  heart 
and  in  a  wordf  to  enable  him  to  diacliarge  the 
•erenl  fimflHaiWt  to  wUdi  divine  providence 
dhall  Tooohaafe  to  call  him.  For  we  muet  not 
deceive  ourselTca  In  this  respect :  Hie  end  of 
tiM  tetaDCW  is  nrttiier  to  become  learned  solely 
te  aomlvwb  Mr  to  lalbiy  a  TCtOaM  and  torm 
CVilodtyf  ifWch  draws  us  on  bj  a  seducing 
pleasore  from  object  to  object ;  but  to  contribut<-, 
in  Us  way,  to  the  general  advantage  of 
T»  «oiiiln«  oar  labam  and  iladiai  ta 
•■r  awn  satisfaction,  and  to  centre  enry  thing 
In  oar  own  self,  w  to  U'  i^jnorant  that  man  is  the 
part  of  a  whole,  to  wlxich  he  oog^t  to  adhere, 
«ad  af  wMdk  the  baanty  conrfats  wwatiJly  in 
the  union  and  hormnny  of  the  parts  that  compose 
it  i  all  wliich  parts  tend,  though  by  diflerant  means 
ta  tlM  same  end,— public  utility. 

It  is  in  this  view  Ood  Mttrthutmm  ■MnV^n 
their  diff-rrnt  t.oJi-ntsand  inrlinations,  which  are 
sometimes  so  strongly  implanted,  that  it  is  almost 
liilfuniblu  ta  reaiet  tlieni.  Every  body  Imows 
what  an  indination  the  fiunaSB  Ifr.  IMhal  had 
from  his  ear]ie<«t  Infancy  for  geooMtiy,  and  what 
a  wonderful  progress  he  made  he  it  by  the  pure 
ftna  af  lib  genius  iiaiiiUlieiandiim,  the  care 
taken  by  liis  fattier  to  liide  all  the  boolcs  and 
instruments  from  him,  which  could  give  him 
any  idea  of  it.  I  could  quote  a  great  number  of 
laavary  artand  aalanaak  A 


1  It  may  b«  protter  to  ob«enre  bare,  that  of  several 
smiJMDtandents,  whom  RoUin  ibtroduSMllBtetlisabovc 
win  tw  fbund  In  juccecdlng  diri. 
.toiAidithslodsxatiticlasc  will,  of 


timet  even  diHa^reenble  and  tedJoiw,  to  which, 
however,  they  And  a  secret  pleasure  attach  them 
irreatstiUe  fans.  Who 
_  saeofa  bAhMafi 

rhnrm,  which  provider)  fc  nnnaMa  is  eertaiu 
severe  and  painful  labours,  in  aider  to  softsn 
their  rigDnra  ta  dwaa  f«nM%  and  ta  anlDa 
lham  inriiinHnl  with  courage tlie obstacles,  which 
sooner  or  later  might  di-i^ust  th«"m,  if  not 
possionate  after  tlieir  oif^ect,  and  actuated  by  a 
taala  oupvlartaan  dtflcnily?  Birtdawaaat 
also  see,  that  the  design  of  God,  in  JlspeaeFat 
the  talents  and  iucHnAtinns  of  men  with  so 
astonbhlqg  a  diveraity,  lias  been  to  enaUe  tha 
liariisa  to  be  nsrfbl  to  sodsty  In  ganoral,  and  ta 
obtain  for  it  all  tlte  aids  in  their  power?  And 
what  can  be  more  glorious  and  raorr  rrati-fu!  to 
them,  if  they  understand  aright  theii-  iruegltMy, 


mankind,  to  be  ministers  and  co-oporators  In  the 
cares  of  the  divine  providence  with  regard  to 
man,  in  that  very  circumstanos^  whereia  those 
aeveaHagrealaetaBd  aMstdlfiMs  whbhbte 
belnf^  the  guide  of  Hm  MdmlHid^^  aM  tfb 
Ughtof  theaouL 

flhoald  Iba  aailved.  whaa  Ihehold  the  in. 
flalte  variety  of  the  branches  of  Imowledga 
tended  for  the  instmction  of  man,  from  Gram- 
mar, which  is  their  iMse,  to  those  which 

with  the  aMOhhfe  of  tbe  stars 

throughout  thr  va«t  extent  of  the  firmament  to 
dispel  tiie  darknees  of  night  ?    I  ssem  to  see  in 

and  learned  men.    They  liave  each  their  aDalled 

sphere,  in  which  they  constanti y  n-inAin.  They 
all  shine,  but  with  different  spieudour. 


are 


I  Thpy  ki  f'p  always  within  the  patlw  aasifBed 
them,  without  ever  deviating  to  the  rijeht  or  l»»fL 
In  fine,  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  moat  worthy 
tfcqrdaaa 
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bat  Cor  him  who  nukde  them.    iiMlm  dedenau 

tt  distnmt  Adntmma  ;  et  luxtnati  ri 

jmeunditate  qui  fecit  ilia  a  J  "  The  ttars  ahln  etl 
ia  their  watches,  and  rejoiced :  when  ha  calieth 

new  they  vhowcd  Ught  lUito  Mm  that 

them."    Thw  ia  our  duty  and  ear  model. 

This  book  coTiUiaa  what  relates  to  g^amma- 
TlMMb  phitokgBW^  (wUA  m  I  Ml  mifhbk 

in  itK  placej  rhetorictariR,  and  sophists.  I  must 
premise  to  the  iieader»  that  he  wiii  find  in  his 
IMTOgreM  here  mm  thoma  and  dtffleultiee.  I 

BMIVM  WHKff  HiA  kiM  lift 

Id  not  from  the  nature  «f 
wkkh  1  treat,  be  enfliwM 

CHAPT^B  I. 

OF  G&AMMAJU.IANS. 


toUM  art  «r 


ia  nothing  more  admirable,  or  nMure 

Ood  h:is  ronferred  npf>n  us  of  speech  and  vrriting. 
We  make  continual  use  of  them,  almost  without 
rcfleetiug  that  we  do  so>  and  without  oon- 
the  mammt^ wmAm  bsttlkteataBd 

the  othpr  inc]ud<". 

Speech  is  one  o£  uufMk't  greatest  adraBtages 
vfvaUetewiaMb.  llif«M«rtkegTCa««st 
pmofn  of  his  reason,  of  lAldl  fl  Mfl^  Im  Mid  to 
be  tli.'  principal  evidence.  But  hy  what  rare 
art  is  it  produced,  and  for  how  mauj  different 
iltMMMWftonltoMi 
other,  t*  Am  tk* TviMaftlto im 
«f  the  soul ; 

I  have  m  tiiought  witUa  me^  thai  I  desire  to 

I  would  be  HiMed.   Nothing  is  more  of  the 

nature  of  («p!rit,  iind  consequently  more  remote 
from  sense,  tiuut  thought.    In  what  manner 

myplf  to  th<»  pcnsons  around  me?  If  I  cannot 
effect  this,  conhoed  within  myself  reduced  to 
•M  alone^  depriwl  tt,  aft  MMMMVes^  dlaooorH, 
Mid.MtotMia»  I  mUtmi  Ium|ii  swIMe  torments : 
thp  niMt  numerous  aasemblj,  the  whole  world 
itself,  is  to  menomore  thanan  UdeoosMUtade. 
B«l  tka  dMa  im^dirii  Iim  ^aced  mc  dl 
these  pains,  in  affixing  sounds  to  wtj  Htm,  and 
in  making  tho^c  <wmnds  ^nlMerrient  to  my  will, 
by  a  natural  mechanism  nerer  to  be  eaffickntly 

I  would  commuirfaMa  mf  thoughts  to  others* 
my  lungs,  thmat,  tongue,  palate,  teeth,  lipfi,  and 
an  infinity  of  other  organs,  which  depend  en. 


and  are  porta  o^  thcaaa  pot  themselves  in  motion^ 
and  aiawti  my  erden  with  a  rapidity,  which 
almost  prevents  my  desires.    The  air  from  Mf 

lungs,  varied  and  modified  an  infinity  of  \rays, 
according  to  the  diversity  of  my  sentiment^ 
Imom  ibvth  to  cairjr  Aa  Mmd  of  tkem  Into  tiM 
ears  of  my  auditors,  and  to  inform  them  of  all 
that  passes  within  me,  and  of  all  I  desire  they 
should  Icno  w.  To  instruct  me  in  producing  such 
wonderftd  effiMti,  hare  I  Ind  oeeasJen  fin*  tatos% 

lettHons,  prpcppts?  Nature,  that  is-  to  say  (Hvine 
providence,  has  made  every  thing  within  me  and 
forme.  It  haa  formed  In  my  body  all  the  orgaaa 
neeenary  fiir  pvodudng  aooh  ipaBdvihlcAMstoj 
and  that  ivith  n  deHcacy  the  senses  ran  hardlj 
trace,  and  with  a  variety,  multiplicity,  djaHnO" 
tion,  art,  and  Mtfillj,  wUeh  Ika 
confess  above  all  expression  and 
Thin  is  not  alL  It  has  imparted  to  us  an  aboo- 
late  authtority  over  all  them  oigao%  in  regvd  to 

that  they  never  disobey,  and  tti*  ia^ 

mediately  puts  tht-ni  in  motion.  Why  are  we 
not  equally  docile  aud  submissive  to  the  voice  ot 
tbm  C»Mlir7« 

The  manner  of  forming  the  voice  includes,  as 
I  have  observed,  innumerable  wonders.  I  shall 
only  repeat  one  dreunwtance  in  this  place,  fievm 
which  we  may  Judge  of  the  rest.  It  ia  t 
from  the  MMaaiia  af  the  Acadiy  af  i 
An.  1700. 

In  anr  IfcwK,  at  Aatiyaf  the  traeheanar- 
t«7,  that  H  the  canal  through  which  the  air 
enters  and  is  respired  from  the  lungs,  there  is  a 
small  oval  deft,  capable  of  being  more  or  less  ez^ 
tonrted,  erihd  the  Gbum,  It  tlii  UMlig  nf 
this  little  mouth  is  very  small,  in  proportion  to 
the  largeness  of  the  trachea,  the  air  cannot  pass 
through  it  from  the  trachea,  without  extremely 
anpnittnf  itB  .tatoully,>and  prarfpitating  ito 
ootu*Be.  Hence,  in  passing,  it  violently  agitotm 
the  small  parts  of  the  two  lipe  of  the  glottn,  sets 
them  in  motion,  and  causes  them  to 
vibration^  which  produce  aonad.  This 
so  formed,  f^on  on  to  utter  itself  in  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth  and  nostribk  This  mouth  of  the 
trachea  forma  the  different  tones  or  notes,  as 
well  ae  eoonda ;  whieh  it  can  onlf  do  hjr  lha 
different  changes  of  Ha  o|>enInc.  Tt  is  oval,  as  I 
Hid  b^nre,  and  capable  of  extending  or  closing 
itidr  in  MTlalB  degrees ;  and  thereby  the  flta«e 
of  the  membranes,  of  which  it  is  cempoaad, 
become  longer  in  low,  and  shorter  in  high,  tones. 
We  find  by  Mr.  Dodart's  exact  calculation  of 
tta  toMB  arnatMy  and  iMlf  natoa  «r  an  aidinary 
voice,  that  for  all  the  small  parts  of  tone,  with 
which  it  can  raise  an  octave  without  straining 
itself,  for  the  more  or  less  force  it  can  giveaound 


HjecMMTily  suppose  that  the  little  diameter  of 
tha  tMt,  which  ia  «»  noat  •  iia%  m  th« 
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ill»1en|r«k 

With  an  thtm  duinfes,  must  ke,  «nd  artuBllr  »s 
diTided  into  9,632  frtm ;  that  eren  thme  put* 
iMMt  dl  •qoal,  and  4b«t  ctMB^aentlf  iOMMM 
invdilHiliMlIk*^^^  fwt«fftHni  By 

ivrhat  mcMia  otmld  the  wt  of  man  attain  to  sd 
fine  and  exquisite  diT5«ion»'  And  is  it  not 
yuna/inf,  that  nature  itwlf  was  capable  of  exe- 
OMOog  (km?  <hilh»«(ilMr  tead»itbn»  hm 

lurprislng  that  the  ear,  whii'h  has  so  just  n  «;rn<ic 
of  touin^  |«!rceiTfis,  when  the  vuic«  changes  ita 
fKito  cv«r  to  Uttk,  a  ditferenoc,  of  wbich  the 


The  ear  itielf ; — ran  ire  fxer  be  weary  of 
ita  stnifitaray  fEsmcd  m  an  mdjmr- 
«B  all  aldi^  la  Hi  an- 
flylaff  IWiWiifimi  and 
«ffwtu)atinna  of  soand,  oitd  to  d4't»riniii<i-  tlieua 
■AarwanI*  hjr  a  pleasiiig  wnia>tMiii  to  tik«  Itt- 
«Ml«i««i«riMariiiK?  ItiatotwMlwal. 
isto  to  explain  tkaaa  wondeta  i  hut  it  ia  ours  (• 
adaoive  with  {i^ratitwla  their  inflnita  advantafe^ 
which  we  almoat  every  moment  fl^Joft  wllbottt 

•people  would  a  aattaif  walM     wkm  ahoold 

Inhabit  the  aame  plarn,  with  no  power  to  impart 
<h«ir  tiMiaghta  to  each  uther»  b^t  by  tiga»  and 


doubts,  their  difficulties,  their  joy,  their  sorrow, 
in  a  word,  all  the  Mnliments  of  their  souls,  in 
whioh  tlM  life  of  a  ratioa«l  orsMura  properly 

WntTivr.  is  another  wonder,  tvhich  eomaa 
Tery  near  that  of  Spmskr  and  which  adds  a  new 
<iralae  to  it,  itom  the  extent  It  glvoa  the  aaa  to 


Hf  perpetuity  speech  derivf^  from  it.  This  il»> 
fmtiim  hi  parftolty  w«U  deacribcd  in  tha  turn 


Rusnlces  primi,  fouue  u  creditur,  au*i 

If  taae  ipMk  tnie.  sad  fMaMM  aC«|lL 
FhcMilcia^  seas  did  flnt  the  art  unAM 
INwoamt  ia  ttnoauth  figures  to  oonfla^ 


a  laaliU  hatter 
tioti,  whiab 

Cnt  dfthdl  que nou«  rient  osl ait  hig6ii«a 
•  Zkipslndialspsrole^  etdepsriSraasycQX: 

Doiuicr  (U-  U  cx)uleur  ct  du  ootpt  aux  ; 


From  him  dctoendsd  fiiat  the  Ape  device 
Ts  paint  the  velee,  aad  to  dtoeonse  the  crw 

In  fonm  and  cnkxirs  «Mi»e  U>  t-Iothc  he  U 
Aaa  sU  tlis  various  fcatum  at  a  ttwufhL 


1 


the  FlMsnklan. 


HbtUai 

respond  and  disooone  with  tbe  absent,  and  to 
tmudier  oar  thoit^io  and  opmioos  to 

The  tongue^  which  b  the  principal 

and  ergma  of  speech,  ha.^  no  share  in  this  equallr 
uasfttl  and  i^preaahle  oeounsroe.'    IIm  Uaui, 

wpaa  paper,  le^ids  it  it^  aid,  makes  itnelf  it« 
tnterpretsr,  taut*  as  it  is,  and  hacaaaaa  ia  Im 
plaaatbe 
I»Ul»«a( 

ftlltf  el»i||  I  HI  I.  wh<w  words  !  h;»vr  jti-H  'juotrd, 
that  w<e  are  indebted  for  thetocatimahk  ireasmt 
of  tho  wxichifi  cw  ta  aa^  and  whlah 

haafanparted  <a  lailfca  to— liilja  not  osly 

the  artv,  scicTirf"^,  nnd  all  past  feet*  ;  but,  vrhat 
is  of  inhuitely  greatar  Talna^  of  the  trvAbM  and 
mysteries  of  religioau  ^ 

been  nbV  to  compose,  otit  of  twenty-firp  or 
thirty  lettera  M  mast,  that  teinite  vsnely  of 


selTM  ta  #lMit  pwMilaaTarfade,  do  hoarevo- 

diaclose  all  tbf  •«»rreU  nf  them  to  athera,  and 
make  theae^  who  oouid  not  othenviso  peneiraie 


the  dllfcrent  alfectiona  of  our  aeala  V  I  et  ui 
Imagine  onnwivea  in  the  countries,  where  ths 
invention  of  writing  has  not  ruaohad,  or  wham 

pMfty !  what  bnrhariam  do  we  not  see'  Can 
such  people  be  called  men?    The  reader 
oeosttH  tho  learned  diaMrtatioo  af  Mr. 
^9mtikpHm^^m»mt^m$iiim9;  which 

contains  a  gt^^mtti^Tj  cnrrou*  knovrW<<i;f  * 

LH  as  noiUaaiitaaam  il«aadlet  ua 
doa  liomage  of  gratit«ia  to  Vim,  ta< 
wa  tm  Indehted  for  the  doohla  advantage  of 
speech  and  writtng.  Only  God  eouW  teach 
naBkiBd  to  aatahWh  certaia  tffarea  to  si^ify 

ohfecta  of  grammar,  whi^  aa  I  hara  alrsady 

said,  the  nri  nf  "rpfukhm  nad  wrilinjf  oorrei-tly. 
It  was  infinilelf  moaa  estesaaaiki  aad  ouiuvaiod 

wlMm  it  ie  faUaa 


Romans, 


wMma, 


2  Ejuwirtn  bcnefirio  ;<bi<.<TitiTiti*  con»eruBnur  ;  et  qui 


espta,  St  aaiSDonua  aenteiitia»  nobis  inrVrrm  r<-r  myvjt 
tnrnfmittirfitfi^^  £t  lU^US  (juidcm,  quv  pnirianuia  orm. 
tioais  ofgsnum  sst,  otiMa  eassat  tomooi  autean  i 
andllatur,  qos?  calsmo  anepto, 
tramigenduTn  erat  nefotiom,  papjno 
Mt ;  ct  tenieBts  vehicuhna  est.  noa  <>i,  '"ncu»,  *Ht 
OMBus,'  qiMB  loagi  tfisoiKiris  urn  artoa  edocutt,  et  aia. 
aHalsfaas  asavesMeasm  ssa  sliaotnBMa  psahfe  adaala 

V»t    T%-od.  dr  l^rot-id  orat  4 
3  khaooiia  of  Ihc  Acsdcsay  of  Ifucri|>Uoiu,  vet  vi 
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glMiML '  TMi  differeifee  nf  Mntiments  and  coo-  |  to  tH«  Hebrew  and 
daet  tek  thia  j^olBt,  uiaM  £rom  theae  two  natiooa 

ipplicstion  in  the  atudy  of  their  own  tongue; 

IS  we  T«ry  seldom  )«arn  onrs  by  rudi- 
wiiioh  is  certainly  a  great  (i«lect  in  our 


We  are  aurprieed  to  read  in  Qnlactilian  an 
exalted  prnSse  of  prammar,  which  he  tmjn  \» 
necessary  to  yoatb,  agreeable  to  age,  a  delightful 
MBplSyiBiBt  III  TCClMflMn^  Midi  4f  dl  MhAhii 
Aat  wbleh  Is  attended  with  more  utility  than 
ft  promiwK.*  This  is  not  th<?  idea  we  form  of 
it.  And  indeed  it  is  of  far  greater  extent  amoog^ 
tttiMlntilhHi^glwlt  ItiMMtatofiw 
Kself  to  the  laying  down  of  mice  for  speaking, 
reading,  and  writing  correctly,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  important  part  of  it.    The  ttnder> 

of  Its  branches,  and  we  nrp  not  i^jnomnt  how 
many  things  that  study  neoessiarily  includes. 
It  added  another  part,  which  supposa  a  great 
flind  of  crndlcloo  and  lOMwledgei  Ala  wtm 
Crit  tctsm.  1  iball  fWMI  ilivw  In  Hint  fUl  MO- 
•isted. 

That  kind  or  gnauMflw^  edM  tte  FM- 

ItSogen,  PUMogit  wvn  not  confounded  with 
the  GrammatHts,  Grammatistce  she  litrratoret, 
whoae  sole  employment  was  to  teach  children 
the  first  elements  of  tto  Chwk  or  La^6n  tongues. 
For  whidk  raaaen  the  bttor  did  not  enjoy  the 
lTmnvinitu«3  or  other  privilegea  |IMled  Iqr  the 
emperors  to  tkipgranmariana. 

I  shall  rslata  lira  In  »  Ibw 
tory  tclb  na  conccfBlnf  tboao  ivft*  dMIiigirf^ 
themselves  most  in  this  way»  either  amongst 
the  Greeks  or  Bomaos.    Mr.  Capperonler,  my 
brother  at  fcHotr  of  tho  loyal  college,  irho  baa 
perfiectlf  aCndled  aH  OaC  relates  to  fraaimar, 


has  been  so  good  to  communicate 
remarks  upon  that  subject  to  me. 

ASnCLB  I. 


of  Ua 


lalia&nol  aatar  Into  aa  andnatloa  of  liie 

wigin  of  the  Greek  letters.  Thaoa  wLo  desire 
to  be  informed  upon  that  h^d,  msy  con«iult  the 
Memoirs  o£  the  Aoadamy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Boilaa  Lettmk  «oL  11.,  la  wUck  it  la  treated 
with  grcafc  eruditlmbf  tlwlalo  Abbe  RenaudoL 
I  adhere  to  the  rnnunon  npiuion  of  almost  all 
tha  Ureskaod  Jualiu  oulhurs,  wiiu  a^rea^  that 
CodmnabrongfaC  tbo  ftrat  kttetofroaa  Fbcsni. 
cia,  and  communicated  them  to  tba  Greekiy 
that  -were  r^ftor^rnrds  called  Ionic,  of  which  the 
origin  is  aufiicieuiiy  denoted  by  their  resemblance 


«75 

Ph<TPTiirian  nJphnhets.  I 
shall  oonfloa  myself  in  thia  place  to  speaking  of 
Asaa»wfaoiiBtiiiguishod  tfaemsalres  meet  with 
regard  to  the  Greek  grammar. 

Plato  in  believed  to  be  the  fir<rt  author  in 
whom  any  tracea  of  the  art  of  grammar  la  to 
toftond.  Aadaeeor^lybiblaMMwfea 
shows  the  ntethod  of  teaching  the  khowledga  of 
the  letters.  In  his  Crutylut,  he  treats  the  att- 
cient  and  famous  question,  whether  the  aigoiA- 


and  founded  aoMj  upon  4ho  win  of  mankind, 
who  ha«  thought  fit  to  annex  certain  idias  to 
words  He  divides  words  into  two  Idnds  .  the 
yrimllivc^  whkli  bo  aaivlbai  to  Ood  y  and  tba 
derlTative,  which  are  of  hiunan  Inrention.  He 
insinitates,  that  the  GTreck  tongTie  is  derived 
Irom  the  Hebrew,  iriiicfa  he  calls  the  languaga 
offlMBvMaBab  la  tha  aama  ilMigmt  ba 
examines  the  origin  and  etymology  of  several 
nouns;  for  which  reawn  Phavuriuus  says,  in 
Diogenes  Laertius,  that  Plato  was  the  first  that 
observed  the  jpoprfaty  and  nsa  of  fnHBkar. 

It  scemt,  however,  that  Aarsrortx  might  he 
considered  as  the  first  author  of  this  science. 
Ho  baa  dbttlhrtid  wurdl  fato  oartlla  daases ; 
of  which  he  baa  oi—lliad  tha  dUtaaut  kindi^ 
and  pnrtJrfilar  properties.  The  twentieth  chap- 
ter of  his  Poetica  beflna  whh  this  enomeratlon. 
"  The  poetioalatyla  or  dbeotlm  oaatidb*  *•» 
eight  parte,  lbs  demand  tfie  syllable,  the  con- 
junction, the  noun,  the  verb,  the  article,  tba 
oaae  or  inflexion,  tlie  proposition  or  phraaa." 

Hormlppus,*  cited  by  Diogenes  Loei  tins,  tsih 
us,  that  EncoRus  taught  grananr  before  read- 
ing the  books  of  Demoerttai  anfBfed  bfaa  la 
the  study  of  philosophy. 

Qalnedlfam' 8«y«^  Ibat  Stole  pbDaacvAaia 
made  a  great  many  additions  to  wiiat  Ariatoth 
and  Theodectes  had  introduced  concerning  gram- 
mar. Amonf  these  additions  be  reckons  the 
prepoaMooa,  the  prtinoua,  tho  psotieiplo,  tha 
adverb,  and  the  interjection.  The  great  ety- 
mologist SuidaR,  Heiiychius,  Stcphanufi,  Byzan- 
tinus,  Athensus,  Ilarpocration,  and  other polg' 
graphieoL  plulatogm,  mantlonod  aanral  aaolant 
grammarians,  of  whom  some  Uved  after  Aris- 
totle, and  Alexander  the  Great,  and  others  in 
the  Augustan  age.    We  shall  say  something  of 

PHii.rrrs,  of  the  Island  of  Coe,  may  be  placed 
in  the  first  elns?  of  these,  whom  Ptolemy,  the 
hrst  ol  that  nanM^  kisg  of  i^ypt,  made  preoep- 
tarlobbaan  Ptolamy  Fbnadalpbaa. 

HxcATiStTS  of  Abdrra,  vrho  composed  a  IMI^ 
tise  upon  the  poems  of  UoaMT  and  Ueaiod. 

LvNCJtus  of  Samos  tbo  diaelpla  of  Ibao* 


duldai 


come*.  cC  4us»  vel  tola  omni  stiuUnrinn  neitcre 
operis  quam  ortsptsttonia   QuinctU.  L  iv.  c  4 


5  In  ViL  Epic. 


a  Ub.  vL  c  & 
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Aaki  iriiidilMd  e^ilfart9  tkB  warka  of  Uotner. 

CALLiMAcnrs,  uncle  on  the  mother's  fiide  to 
that  Callimschua,  •ome  of  whone  poema  are  atili 


I  dMOl  aoon  speak  under  ^  tUk  flf  FUlolmcr, 

was  one  of  his  di»rii)lM. 

AauTorBANEs  of  iiyzaotium  was  the  scholar 
of  EftarthwM^  mai  llvai  In  <he  «IiM«rPl*- 
lemy  Phllopator.    I  Ik  was  in  great  ostinuitloD. 

AatsTARCiius,  th«  disciple  of  Aristophanra, 
obscured  by  his  reputatioa  all  the  grammarians 
wb»  |ffM0dfld  biia,  «r  Ihrad  in  ld»  times. 
He  waa  bom  in  Samothracia,  and  bad  for  hin 
oountrj  by  adoptioa  tJie  city  of  Ainandria. 
HtWHUghlyestMOMiby  Pl«l«aj  PUkn»- 
tOTt  wIm»  coafided  the  edncattoo  of  his  eon  to 
Ilia  care.  lie  R])plie<l  himself  extremely  to  cri* 
ticiani,  and  revised  Homer's  poem*  with  incredF' 
JUe^  Imt  periuy*  tM  BUfitleriil,  aBcxaetaew. 
For  when  a  wmm  did  not  please  him,  he  treated 
it  as  »uppo«itious  and  interpolnfod    FlmntTi  rcr- 


rian  critical  not  «Bly 
wiikakladef* 

th»*y  did  not  spproTc.  nmi  to  strilcr  out  Tvhole 
books  from  an  autiior's  works*  as  idbfriag  on- 
JaatlyaBfltiMtohiM,  fe«l  flHiM  iMr  ftmwt 
ao  far,  aet^aialKn  autlion  tlieir  ranks,  dialia- 

giiishin)^  some  with  peculiar  honuurst.  Irarinf 
nftny  in  tlie  commoii  had,  and  entirely  de- 


What  I  have  said  of  Aristarchus,  shows  that 
criticism,  in  wliich  tlu  principal  nuerit  of  the 
ancitfit  grammariana  oonaiated,  waa  painripally 

or  difrtiD^iBhin^  the  n'ritings  falsely  ascribed 
to  liim,  from  audi  aa  were  really  his ;  and  area 
in  those,  whiek  wenadMlt«ed1»togM«In«^  im 
njecting  the  paaaageay  wliich  a  different  tiand 
had  desi^edly  inserted ;  in  fine,  to  explain  what 
waa  most  beautiful  most  solid,  and  moat  r»> 
muUa»  la  ««rin  U  wii»  mA  to  aniiK  tt» 
reasons  for  their  ja4|VMnt.  Now  all  this 
quired  much  resvVinz,  erudition,  taste,  and,  above 


turn  uegatf  qucm  rum probat.^  it  is  said  he  marked  i  a  just  aud  retiuvd  discernment.  To  knoir 
IhtWMs  he  M  ippedlfaw^  wMk|theaMriilnemerildsevt,anitem«HghtaMM 

the  %ure  of  a  spit  on  the  side  of  them;  whence  ]  of  It*  value,  we  nred  only  rail  to  mind  r<>rtnin 

nations  aud  ages,  in  which  a  profound  ignoranca 
reigned  onirenally,  and  for  want  of  critieal 
knowledge,  the 


tlie  word  iZtXiZuf'    How  great  soerer  the 
nfatotion  and  authority  of  Aristarchus  wen^ 

ftm  hb 


whm  Ufoa  some  occaaiona  determined,  that  such 
and  aaeh  ytnm  thtuM  ht  trwajisiii  from  the 
Iliad  to  the  OdjMT.   l^MpMUIOM  of  this 

kind  are  seldom  very  happy,  and  generally 
ai^gue  more  preeamptioo  than  Judgment.  Z»- 
aodpCw  was  afpeiiilad  to  iwlse  ani  aunlne 
tha  crftUsms  of  .Ariittarchua.  In  the  opinion 
of  some  authors,  it  was  this  Aristarchus,  who 
divided  tlie  two  great  poems  of  Homer  each 
iatoas  aaaaj  hooka  aa  IhcN  an  bttm  la  the 
nlphaliL't,  and  gave  each  book  the  name  of  a 
letter.  He  worked  also  upon  Pindar,  A  rat  us, 
aad  other  poeta.  He  hod  aiaoy  diaputationa  in 
Faipunu^  with  OnMet  lha  gnuaamjaa,  of 
whom  I  shall  wMjn  speak. 

Cicvru  calls  Atticua  his  Aristarchu%  becauac^ 
at  a  good  friend  and  ozodleBt  critfe^  he  aoed  to 
revise  and  correct  his  harangues.*  Honwo  also 
makes  use  of  the  same  naoMi,  to  algnl/y  aa  ezact 
and  judicious  critic. 


VIr  boous  at  pnidans  v< 


libMty  taken  to  condemn  this  ^Teat  rritic's  taste,  most  palpable  falsifications  of  all  kinds,  poaaed 


1  Cie         11.  L  UL  ad  AaiL 
t  Uh.  I  FpUt  10.  ad  AtUc 
3  Mittum  liif  omnibus  judicium  est   Quo  quidem  its 
•evert  tunt  uM  veterst  Graamstkd,  ut  non  venus  modft 
'e«»orto  qusdsn  virguia  notare,  ct  Mbros,  qoi  lUs6  vide. 
;  iMMiiiKl,  taavMH  sufaditMaa 


fur  incontestable  truths.  It  is  the  ghvy  of  oar 
ag%  aadtho  oftet  of  the  hart  otodiaib  to  fea«a 

entirely  dispelled  all  those  cloads 
by  the  lights  of  solid  and  Judicioo*  criticism. 

Ckatxs  of  Malius,  a  city  of  Cllida,  was 
UxAmf  eotamptnary.*  He  woo  seat  to 
in  quality  of  ambasaador,  by  Attalus  It.  kln|f 
of  Pergamua.  He  introduced  in  that  ^Tc.tt  rUy 
the  study  of  grammar,  which  he  had  alwaya 
aaado  Us  priadpol  eeeapalloa.   He  left  alaa 

books  of  corrections  upon  Homer's  poems.  Afker 
his  death  there  wexc  several  other  Greek  critics 
at  Rome;  among  the  rest  the  two  Tyranniona. 

pey's  time,  was  of  .\mi»us  in  the  kingdom  of 
Pontue.*  He  colled  himeelf  at  fint  Tbeophra». 
tot!  hatftam  UofMsBl  hdtafioa 
to  his  compaaioaa  hi  otadf*  aad 
disciples,  he  waa  sornamed  Tyrannion.  He 
waa  the  disciple  of  Dionysiaa  of  Thrace,  at 
Rhodes  and  Ml  lato  lha  haadt  of  LoinAib^ 

when  that  general  of  the  Romann  had  put 
Mithrtdntes  to  flight,  and  poaaeaaed  himadf  of 
port  of  hia  dominions.  This  aqytirity  was  no 
dhadvaataga  to  T^iuiBhMi^  as  h  gataa  htaa  tha 
opportunity  of  rendering  himself  illnatrious  at 
Rome,  and  of  acquiring  oanaidarBhla  richeo. 
Ho  employed  them,  among  ellNr  IB 


psnnlserint  libl:  as 
rint,  alios  omtiino  ezcnerlnt 
4  fiuektt.  de  IBuat  Otaas. 
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letting  •  librmry,  according  to  Suidaa,  of  more 
than  thirty  thouiand  Toluraei.  Charlea  Stc> 
phens,  and  other  kuthon,  say  only  three  thou- 
nnd;  which  is  more  probable.  Tyranuion's 
care  lu  collecting  booiu  coutributed  very  usie- 
fully  to  preserving  the  works  of  Aristotle.  The 
fate  of  those  worlu  was  something  iiingular;  as 
I  have  related  elsewhere.  His  understanding, 
and  particular  industry  in  this  respect,  enabled 
him  to  do  Cicero  a  very  agreeable  service,  of 
which  he  was  highly  sensible.  Every  body 
knows  the  fondness  which  persons  of  study  and 
•cience  hare  for  their  book^  I1iey  are,  in  a 
manner,  their  friends  of  all  hours,  their  faithful 
companions ;  that  entertain  them  agreeably  at 
all  times;  that  sometimes  supply  them  with 
aerioua  employment,  and  sometimes  with  neccs- 
aary  recreation ;  that  go  with  them  into  the 
country,  and  when  they  travel ;  and  in  times  of 
adversity  are  almost  their  sole  consolation.  Ci- 
cero's banishment  had  torn  him  from  hu  dear 
library.  It  seemed  to  have  been  sensible  of  its 
master's  disgrace ;  and  during  his  alwence,  many 
of  his  books  had  l>een  dispersed.  One  of  hb 
first  cares,  after  his  return,  was  to  retrieve  what 
remained  of  them,  which  he  Anind  more  abun- 
.daiit  than  he  expected.  lie  commissioned  Ty- 
rannlon  to  put  them  in  order,  and  to  dispose 
then^into  their  several  daasas,  in  which  he 
Muccveded  perfectly  welL  Cioero,  in  a  letter, 
wherein  he  invites  his  friend  Atticus  to  his 
house,  assures  him,  that  he  will  be  charmed 
with  the  fine  manner  in  which  Tyrannion  had 
'disposed  his  library.  Perbdle  feceru,  si  ad  not 
remrit.  Offtndc*  dengnatiomein  mirijicam  in  Ub- 
romm  mtorum  biUiotKeca,  quorum  rclitpiia  muUo 
tmeliore*  ttaU  quam  putaram,*  That  dear  friend, 
mt  his  request,  had  sent  him  two  of  his  slaves, 
Tcry  expert  in  what  related  to  boolis,  and  in 
pasting  them,  called  for  that  reason  glutinatortM, 
The  books  of  the  ancients,  as  evcrj-  body  knows, 
were  not  bound  like  ours,  but  were  long  rolls, 
ooniiating  of  many  laaves  of  parchment  or  vel- 
lum, either  tied  or  pasted  together.  Tyrannion 
had  Mt  these  two  slaves  to  worli,  who  had  done 
WMiders:  and  my  library  dispoHed  in  so  fine 
on  order,  says  Cioero,  seems  to  have  given  a  new 
•oul  to  my  house.  Po$tta  qMom  Tyrannio  mihi 
UbroM  ditpotuit,  mau  addita  videtur  meit  adibuM  : 
qua  quidem  in  rt  mir\fica  opera  Dionytii  tt  Me- 
nophUi  tui  fuitJ'  i 

The  merit  of  Tyrannion  was  not  confined  to 
dispoaing  books ;  he  knew  how  to  use  them.* 
When  Caaar  was  in  Africa,  making  war  against 
Juha,  Cicero  and  Atticus  had  promised  to  fix 
a  day  for  hearing  Tyrannion  read  a  book  of  his 
composing.  Atticus  having  heard  it  read  with- 
out his  friend,  was  reproached  by  him  for  it : 


4  Libri  4.  sd  Attte.  7  Ibid.  Epiit  a 

8  EpUL  2.  L  xiL  ad  Attic.  A.  M. 


"  What!"  aays  Cicero  to  him,  "did  I  several 
times  refuse  to  hear  that  book  read,  because  you 
were  absent,  and  would  not  you  stay  to  share 
that  pleasure  with  me?  But  I  forgive  you  for 
the  admiration  you  express  of  it."*  Whot  then 
must  a  book  so  agresable,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  worthy  of  being  praised,  and  even  admired 
by  such  a  man  as  Atticus,  have  been  ?  It  vras 
only  remarks  upon  grammar,  upon  the  different 
accents,  the  quantity  of  syllables,  and  what  fa 
called  prosody.  Would  one  believe,  that  per- 
sons uf  such  extraordinary  merit  could  fiud  any 
pleasure  in  works  of  such  a  kind  ?  They  went 
much  farther,  and  composed  tracts  of  the  same 
nature  themselves,  as  Quinctilian '*  relates  of 
C»sar  and  Messala,  the  fint  of  whom  ivrote  a 
treatise  upon  analogy,  and  the  other  upon  worda 
and  letters.  Cicero  must  hare  had  a  high  value 
for  Tyrannion,  as  he  permitted  him  to  open  a 
grammar  school  in  hia  house,  where  he  taught 
this  art  to  some  young  Romans,  and  among 
others,  to  his  brother  Quintus's,  and  no  doubt 
to  Cicero's  own  son." 

TraAyNioN,  so  named  from  his  harinj;  been 
the  former's  disciple,  was  otherwise  called  Dio- 
des. He  was  a  native  of  Phvnic-ia,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  in  the  war  between  Anthony 
and  Augustus,  and  bought  by  Dymas,  one  of 
the  emperor's  freedmen.  He  was  afterwards 
given  to  Terentia,  who  made  him  free :  she  had 
been  Cicero's  wife,  who  repudiated  her.  Ty- 
rannion opened  a  school  in  Rome,  and  composed 
sixty-eight  books.  He  wrote  one  to  prove  that 
the  Latin  was  derived  from  the  Greek  tongue ; 
and  another,  which  contained  a  correction  of 
Homer's  poems. 

DioNTsii's  THE  Theaciam  was  the  di.vlple  of 
Aristarchus.  He  taught  grammar  at  Rome  in 
Pompey's  time,  and  composed  several  books 
upon  that  subject,  many  treatises  upon  other% 
and  a  great  number  of  commentaries  upon  vari- 
ous authors.  Mr.  Fabriciiis  has  caused  one  of 
his  grammars  to  be  printed,  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  his  Bibliotheca  Gneca. 

This  piece  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
method  of  the  ancient  Greek  grammarians.  The 
author  divides  his  work  into  six  parts.  I.  Read- 
ing according  to  the  accents.  8.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  tropes  and  figures  in  poetry.  S.  llie 
interpretation  of  the  dialects,  extraordinary 
words,  and  certain  historical  passages.  4.  The 
etymology  of  words.  6.  The  exact  knowledge 
of  analogy."  6.  The  manner  of  judging  poems^ 


9  Ibid.  EJ>.  8.  10  Lib.  L  c  4. 

11  Quliictiutimii.pueropthnu*,  pniditurcjrnrjfl*.  Hoc 
nunc  magii  aabnsUverto,  quod  l^rsiuiio  docet  spud  nic. 

Iv.  L  8.  A/  (Micf.  fnU. 

12  Analogy,  according  to  ^'«ngeU•,  ii  s  conformity  to 
thing*  already  calabliithed,  which  wc  propoic  **  our  ir.o- 
dcl,  in  making  wotda  or  phratv*  like  wordi  or  pliro^-s 
slresdy  cttabliibed. 
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and  laaat  taiforUut  part  af  hit  art.  Afun- 
harinf  n{»lAiui>d  the  tliraa  aceenU,  the  acute, 
Um  grare^  and  tiia  4urcttflafl«i;  ha  faat  oa  to 

CTMi  giTMt  In  tlie  rx^une  uf  his  work,  th'- 
nitiail.flf  dm  tanu  HJuif>todjf,  in  tha  ania*  otf'  tlw 
anciwt  BowUta*  whot  hMing  m 
«r  iMVel-wood  in  iMr  ImM 

placaa  ©f  Homer'?!  po^ms.  Thenee  he  proceeds 
to  tha  aKjtlanatiau  oH  the  ietten,  whkh  ha  di- 


phoum  or  half-vowela,  ofKomm  or  carop&on«  ,■ 
thiit  i«  to  9ay,  bad  nouudiuK,  because  he  sappoaca 
that  thay  hav«  lew  Nound  than  tha  othan.  And 
]M0f ,  IM  «M«fdM  th«  i«ilMH»  teta  iMM^ 

medutt  And  mfurat^r,  without  for|;«ttin|if  tha 
dombU  coiiaaiMint%  and  tha  litjtdda  or  immutahlaa. 
iUter  which  iM  trail  Mm  lobf,  short,  aai  «oat- 
syUaUea.    lie  met  ■Xplaiw  tha  fMrIi 

cA,  whi<  h  he  redu<^  to  ciifht ;— thr  ti«un, 
Iha  verb,  tha  participltv  tha  artkk,  the  jn-oiMmu, 

Thin  author  cooaidan  the  inteijeetiOB  M  •  Utod 

of  adverb.  Haviti^  «?xi4ain«d  the  alx  common 
coi^ugatioxu  called  Jiurgtomi,  he  ohaerrad,  that 

fanBlnatiooii  were  in  {•  and  ^m,  aa  AjUf»  and 
|f«>  Tha  circumAex  rarba  in  im,  Am,  imi  and 
1^  Amu*  rarba  in  ^  an  not  iorgot. 

liseleae  to  us;  but  tbf>  nucit>nt8  had  a  dtiftrent 
Ofinim  of  it.  There  vraa  no  part  of  it,  area  to 
f ha  paiBti^  a»d  MBMI%  tf  wyeh  ««r  4U  Mt 
Make  rery  ^reat  use.  They  knew  thai  ttuff^ng 

or  polntint;  well  gWt'a  prr^Irnity,  frw%  Mid 
to  diaoeuraei  and  tiiat  it  aariali  the 


r»  Mries,  connexion  and  diatinelhm  of 
parte  more  «Tident ;  in  r<*nd<>rin^  th«>  pronuncia- 
tion natural,  and  in  preacribing  it  juaft  boiinda 

quirea.  It  ia  to  the  grammarians  we  have  this 
obligation.  The  l«aru<si,  who  coniroU  the  an* 
cient  manaacripts,  in  whkh  there  are  neither 


cifarumlleat,  at  Anrt  tnarkrd  thus  (*),  and  after- 
wards thus  C),  whkh  eemprehcnded  bath  tonea. 
The  gWBBamarianw  introduoad  acoeata  In  wrtt> 
hij^  (dbrthay  ipa  <ha  sar lleat 

to  (li^Ti^n^h  the  signification  of  some  werrAi 
atherwias  c^aivocal,  to  make  the  cadwiciea  nuca 
hmrnmSmm^  ta  -vary  the  tonea,  aai  t*  tkiMl 
whan  to  raise  or  defrr«as  tiia  Toiee.    We  naa 

them  alw  5n  the  French  langtia^e,  bat  in  a 
ditfereut  nuuiner.    Tha  ncnia  aeoent  ia  always 

acMot  Is  pat  over  the  9  ofSB,  firilowed  wMi  tha 

lettrr  •»  at  the  end  of  words ;  prrv-M,  ftc.  Tha 
ctrcita;/le7  accent  is  pat  over  certain  loof  fowdsi 

Thf'n^  arf  n  thousand  obsermtioas  of  a  Uktt 
nnkure,  to  which  we  knd  little  or  no  attentloa. 
Amaof  the  Greeks  and  Roinam»  tSi  ahBirciv 
inm  MnIt  WffliaK  fMt%kMMA  the  roka  of 

prammar  erartly,  -wbti  h  became  nutnrjil  to  them 
by  loQ(  use.    Hence  the  meanest  of  the  paef4e 

defeci  «f  Aa  •mtars  «r  at^or^,  in  rrc^ord  to  oo^ 
cent  or  quantity,  and  were  sensibly  disgusted  at  it. 
I  oinit  a  grmt  number  of  celebrated  framm*- 


tftm,  ••xjN'rirtice  the  confusion  and  r!iffirnltv, 
that  arise  tirom  so  vtcinuB  a  manner  of  writing. 
TMi  fart  «#  grMMMr  b  sJasest  gsDataUy  n»- 
llMied  among  us,  and  often  even  among  tha 
]i«rn<-i]  wtiicb,  hriw^rer,  in  a  study  of  no  mod 
tiMui  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at  the  "*rrtt 

iMgrMmdhof  tfwatMiii  Tte  mAm*  b 
an  elevation  of  tlie  voice  upon  one  of  thftfqAillea 
of  a  word,  after  which  the  voice  neoessarUy 
tuii*.    Tins  elevation  of  tha  voice  is  aaUsd  the 

art  pnt,  or  lowering  of  the  volm,  thus  f).  Hut 
hecauae  In  tiw  Greek  and  Latin  tongun  there 
hmg  syllables,  upon  which  the 
hoik  nfaad  tad  itspriiiMii,  thqr  to- 


by their  great  learning. 

JcLirs  Pot  j.f'T  of  Naurratia,  a  dty  of  'Eerrpt, 
haa  left  us  his  Ontmuutictm^  a  wortc  highly 
■■liiidfcyhMMff  M»l 

the  wcond  OMMty*  IbUm  TCII^  flf  At ' 

Cammadua. 

In  the  intaml  aT  thne, 
eentnry,  and  tha  tahhif  nf  CdMhutfSnople  by 

MahomH  the  seemid,  in  liSS,  we  find  •=i»vfnU 
learned  grammariaus,  who  took  abundance  of 
pairnto  anflBhilh*  OrMk  vmAwi, iM vndar 
them  tirtaIHgnda  Sueh  «•  among  othen 
HiMTcnirs  the  aathor  of  an  rxeellent  dictlort* 
ary*  of  great  vae  for  understanding  the  poete; 


a  great  histarlcal  and  grammaHeal  dlcth— 'y^ 

in  whirh  there  ia  ahundanre  nf  erudition  r 
JoMM  TsKTSKs,  author  ui  an  history  in  thlrtaai 


brotfirr  1  ;A  \r,  mmmentator  upon  I.ycophron : 
Kuin  ATHit'ts  archbishop  of  l^hessahmica,  aathor 
of  a  large  aoaiaMnt  uftm  Haastf,  and  fliany 


ARTICLE  II. 

LiOiin  Grammnrians. 

Si  TTOKiit*,  in  biH  lwv>k  of  Illustrious  Grar 
tnarians,  talis  us,  that  grammar  of  aid  was 


I  Or  fh>in  being  xined  at  tint  to  denote  the  ellaloo  c4 
the  latter  %  mbm  wots  aS  fisatiiMsHt  lA  «■  SU 
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mneh  in  at  Rome,  bwause  the  andent 
AimiADi  raiiwl  themselTea  coucU  more  upon 
Mi««HlilM«k«ilMTM«;  aiiilkrtCMlMr«r 

MallcM,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  abnvp,  wns 
the  first  that  introiluced  the  study  of  grainmar 
Bt  iiome.    Thuae  andent  grMomarianai,  at  the 

their  aeholars  for  that  stady,  by  preliminary 
«>x<'ri-i<(«^.    Among  the  twenty  ill uatrious  gramF- 
moriaaa  meotioaed  by  Suctoaius,  we  find 
Aoftcuv*  Ofiuflii  wIm»  •!  int  tu^  jM^ 

loaopby,  afterwards  i-Jifforir,  and  at  la^t  grnm- 
mar.    I  have  already  ubserred,  that  thia  art  was 
of  much  greater  extffot  tfaaa  wMh  vu 
MAseva  Airanntrs  Omnioir,  who  also  taught 

rhrtoric  in  the  house  of  Julius  Cfwar,  when  a 
child.    Cicens  daring  hi*  j^tonhip,  heard  hia 


the  progrm 


Avnuos,  sumamed  the  Philotog«r« 
and  Asinius  I'olUo  wpre  his  disci  pit's 

Vaaaios  Flaccos,  who  composed  a  collectioii 
•r  ivwds  cf  diOMilt  WMtnutfon, 
mftt>rwai-ds  by  Festus  Pompeius.  ]!• 
ceptor  to  Augmtus*  grandsons. 

Caius  Julius  Hyoikius,  Auguitua'  £reed- 
0HUI  ud  VlmujABBtfmi  to  ifliom  a  «mtiae 

upon  mythology,  and   HMthar  vpOll  poatkll 

astronomy,  are  ascribed. 

iVLaacus  PoMroxios  MAaenuni  wlw  pre- 

aoaaad  to  «ritkiM  upon  a  ipewh  of  Tibprius. 

And  when  Attcjus  Capito  endeavourrd  to  ju.*- 

tify  it,  by  maintaining,  that  the  word  criticised 

by  this  gramflHviam  WM  Latin,  «r  if  It  was 
iiot»7«t  being  adoptofltlt  wvold  ba  ao;  Pom- 
ponius  made  that  memorable  answer,  "  You 

can  make  men  £ree  of  the  city,  Cmas,  hut  not 


it  is  surprising  to  consider  the  manner  in 
wbldi  languages  aca  ftmad,  aagnested,  and 
attain  tiMr  pwfcctton ;  and  how,  after  a  mrtai  n 
course  of  yean^  Ibcy  iiginigaH  and  become 

corrupted* 

Oad,  the  aole  ante  of  Hm  frtatlttfa  tongoea, 

(and  how  could  man  have  invented  them  ')  in- 
tniduced  the  use  of  them  to  punbh  and  frustrate 
the  foolish  undertalting  of  men,  who,  before  they 
dispersed  OemadvW  Into  diftmnt  regions,  were 
for  rendering  themselves  immortal,  by  erecting 
the  most  superb  structure,  that  had  ever  ap- 
peared upon  the  face  of  tbe  cartik   Tffl  thm 
Mn^,  who  ia  a  maniMr  fitfaMd  bat  one 
family,  spoke  nlsn  but  one  language.     On  a 
sudden,  by  the  moet  eurprislng  of  prodigies, 
God  obliterated  firom  tbe  homaa  ndnd  tha 
aadant  tracea  and  remembrances  of  all  the 
words  it  knew,  and  substituted  new  ones  in 
their  stead,  which  in  an  instant  formed  new. 
languages.  It  b  rtaeenahle  to  aiVfaWf  tbat  In 
dispersing  themselves  into  different  countries, 
each  joiiieil  himself  with  those  whooe  language 
he  uudenituod,  aa  they  did  hia. 

I  ahaU  coodno  nyadf  to  thaaona  af  JaTan, 
(in  the  Hebrew  Jamu  is  the  same  an  /on) 
from  whom  descended  the  lonSans,  or  Greeka. 
Behold  theu,  the  Greek  language  aatabWahad 
vnmigat  tbem,  entirely  dUtamt  from  tbe  He- 
brew, (I  sny  this  in  the  supposition,  that  the 
Hebrew  was  the  language  of  the  first  man,) 
different,  not  only  in  respect  of  wocdai  but  tha 
of  dedlnlnf  nonna  and  eonjugating 
verbs,  -nflexions,  turns,  phrases,  number,  and 
sound  or  cadenra.    F<>r  it  is  remarkable  that 
God  has  given  each  language  a  paeoltar  foilua 
and  character,  which  distinguishes  it  from  all 
others,  and  of  which  the  effect  is  sensible,  though 
the  reason  of  it  be  almost  infinite  and  ineib- 
banstlUe.  To  Ae  moltitade  of  GfOik  trarda, 
with  whirh  their  memory  was  furnished  in 
these  first  times  iu*e,  necessity,  invention,  the 
I  exercise  of  arts,  and  perhapa  even  eamanknoa 
I  and  eBbeUiahnMBt,  oeeaaiaBad  tha  addition  of 


RcMicnrt  PaSJBMMt  of  Vicentia,  who,  in  the 
reigns  of  the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Claudius, 
baring  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  griait 
aniditlan,  and  flMfllty  In  opaaidaf  and  aaaldBf 

ver«c-s  extemporaneously,  disirrafed  himaalf  as 
much  by  his  bad  morals  and  arrogance. 

Berides  the  ancient  grammarlana,  whoaa  Ihrea 
flootooiaa  has  abridged,  than  were  others, 
whose  names  do  honour  to  this  art,  though  thfy 
did  not  teach  it  any  other  manner  than  by  their 
wrlflngB;  ao  Vams  CieenH  Meaaala,  and  Jollua 

for  these  great  personages  thought  it  no  j  new  ones.    The  Greek  radir.-s  (roots  or  radical 

words)  are  computed  to  be  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty-aix.*  The  derWatlw  or  eam^ 
poond  leoada  wy  moeh  augment  that  nnmbar, 
and  are  mtiltiplied  to  infinity :  no  langoaC*  b 
so  copious  and  abundant  ae  the  Greek. 
Hitherto  we  bata  fat  amannor  only  aaan  tha 
of  tha  Giaak  laagoafak  av  tha  wardt  af 


dishonour  to  thuTiiselves  to  treat  such  suhjfct'j. 

To  avoid  prolixity,  I  omit  many  learned 
fnunmariana,  of  wfaooi  aaveral  will  reeur  in  tbe 
ensning  chapter,  where  I  shall  treat  of  Philolo- 
gers.  Those  who  may  be  ctu'ious  to  collect  all 
the  Latin  authors  upon  this  subject,  will  find 
tiiem  hi  tha  ooOaetion  of  the  aneicnt  grainnari- 

ans,  published  hy  Ellas  Piilsrhliis,  in  IfiOo,  twn 
Tolumes  in  quarto.  Au  excellent  book,  and 
Tory  necesaary  to  all  those  who  teach  the  Latin 
toaga%  b  the  Minerva  of  Sanctiui^  with  tha 
nalaaaf  8cio|ipiQaand  Perisooioa. 


S  See  the  Pr^minsry  DiMCitstiaB  at  tbe 
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It  li  eompoMdi  Ifeil 
_         Im  Greater  and  nteadtf.    The  um, 

rnnnrxion,  and  dUpoeitioo  of  thnm  words,  had 
occasuui  lur  the  uida  of  art.    It  ia  obaerred,  that 


ketter  than  othara,  and  expressed  their  thooi^hts 
in  a  rlenrcr,  mvn  eompact,  emphatical,  and 
yeaable  maiuMr.    Thaae  wmn  tak«n  for 


made  upon  their  dtarmiraM,  both  in  writin^:. 
and  by  word  of  aumth.  And  thia  gave  birth 
to  what  w«  call  gTaaamar,  which  ia  bo  saert 

n  Yfry  important,  or  mthiT  nb«w>!utrly  nrrf^nry 

work,  for  Axing  Um  ruloa  at  a  tongue,  reducinj; 
1 1»  •  MCllMd  Alt  MHMw  tk«  tCody  of 

1,  olaariog  up  their  dottbCa  and  difficulties, 
explaining  and  retnovitifr  bad  uae^  nnd  modes  of 
ifeech,  and  eonducting  by  aenaible  and  judi«i«iaa 
lo  all  the%«Mrt7  of  wUck  it  b 

eptibit. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  Ijeginnings  nor  pro- 
of the  Greek  tongue.  The  poema  of  Uo- 
mm  mn  Mm  moat  andMit  work  we  hsv*  in  Aat 
language ;  and  the  elocnttoB  of  tiMB  is  ao  per- 
tfct,  that  no  ftittire  age  has  been  capable  of 
adding  any  thing  to  it.  This  perfection  of 
langaaga  wMUtA  aai  pwwrrod  itadf  langer 
sjnoTii,'  ihe  GrcfV*  than  any  other  nation  of  thr 
world.  Theocritus  lired  abore  six  hundred 
alkar  Hom»'.  All  the  poeta  who  dour- 
dofiig  that  loaf  latarval,  exoept  a  verf 
tmall  number,  are  esteemed  eirellent  with 
regard  to  Unguaga,  In  their  scTenJ  waya.  The 
aaaaa  nay  be  aloMal  aaM  nt  the  ontoni  U>to> 
iIbii%  aa^  pUloaopbers.  The  unlvcml  and 
prerailing  tiurte  of  the  Gret-lcs  for  art^,  the 
eMeem  they  always  had  fur  eloquence,  their  care 
ill  enhlTBttng  thdr  language,  wUdi  waa  die 
only  one  they  learned,  disdaining  geaerany  the 
Roini^n,  thoiif^h  ^pokf  by  thrir  masters;  all 
this  coniipirt>d  to  sup^K^rt  the  Greek  tongue  in 
Ma  parity  daring  many  ag«^,  till  tha  ftandatlea 
of  the  empire  to  Consilnntinuple.  The  mixture 
of  Latin,  and  the  <ierline  of  the  empire,  which 
induced  the  decay  of  the  arts,  sooa  after  oc- 
<— loaa<  a  asaalUe  alteration  In  the  Greek 
language. 

Tl|e  Romans,  solely  intent  upon  establishing 
aad  winiriiig  their  conquests  by  means  of  itxms, 
had  little  n§ud  at  llrst  to  the  endtdliahment 
and  fmprorement  of  their  tongue.  The  small 
remains,  which  we  have  of  the  annab  of  the 
fmtUh,  fhb  laws  of  the  twdve  taUe%  and 
•ome  other  monuments,  few  In  number,  show 
how  gross  and  imperfect  it  was  in  thew!  early 
times.  It  aiterwards,  by  little  and  little,  grew 
■MM«  eiVloo%  and  eaJaffsd  Itself  InsoidUy.  It 
borrowed  a  great  number  of  words  from  the 
Greeli,  which  it  dressed  aft.-r  its  own  mo/le, 
mA  in  •  BMHUMT  naturalised ;  an  advantage  the 


the  taste  «f  the  Greek  language  in  the  old  T. 
poets,  sueh  as  Pacuviun,  Fmninti,  and  Plantrr*, 
espeoiaUy  in  tlie  oompouud  words  with  which 


of  Cato,  the  Gracchi,  and  the  oth^r  oratom  of 
thnir  times,  shows  a  language  already  of  great 
copiousness  and  energy,  and  that  wanted  nothing 


The  more  frequent  eonunanirattnn  Rotne  had 
with  Greece,  after  having  conquered  it,  intro- 
doosd  an  satirs  change  in  it  with  respeet  to 


poetry,  two  things  which  seem  Insepamble.  To 
compare  Plaatus  with  Terence,  and  Lucretius 
with  Virgil,  ooa  waold  be  apt  to  I 
many  agaa  laaMts  from  each  ether^ 
they  were  divided  only  by  some  few  years. 
The  epooha  of  rerivlng,  or  rather  estaldishing 
pure  Latfarity  at  Rome,  may  be  teed  at  Ter- 
ence, and  esMteaad  te  the  death  of  Augustus ; 
something  more  than  an  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  'Iliis  was  the  happy  age  of  Rome  with 
regard  to  p^ta  lenflng  and  atti,  er  as  ft  li 
called  the  golden  (and  Augustan)  age,  in  whirli 
a  rmwd  of  anthors  of  the  highest  merit  carried 
the  purity  and  elegance  of  diction  to  their  utmost 
height,  hf  wiitittga  entlMiy  dHMrt  aa  «a  mtytt 

and  ni.ittir,  but  nil  equally  distintrntshfd  by 
pure  Latinity  and  elevation  of  taste.  Tliis 
TKfid  progress  of  the  Latin  tongue  wifl  be  lea 
aurprislng.  If  we  mneaabir  that  such  persona  aa 
Sclpio  Afrlcanus  thf  younger,  and  L»lhi«;  on 
the  one  side,  and  Cicero  and  Ciesar  on  the  other, 
dU  Mi  dirfalii,  la  the  iBldst  «r  thab  importaad 
ooeapaHaos,  the  ftrmrr  to  lend  their  haada  aad 
pens  to  a  comic  poet,  and  tht-  hitter  to  compose 
treatises  themselves  upon  grammar.  This  pu- 
rity of  language  contlmnlly  decDiMd  from  ik» 
death  of  Anguatus,  as  well  as  the  taste  Ibr 
sound  eloquence  ;  for  their  fate  is  almost  alwajrs 
the  same.  There  needs  qo  great  discernment  to 
pereslve  a  aenaible  dIffiBrenoe  between  the  aathan 
of  the  Augustan  age  and  those  who  surr4>eded 
it.  Rut  tno  huruln  i!  years  aAer,  the  ditference 
is  excessive,  aa  we  may  easily  observe  in  rcadjiog 
the  anthers,  who  hare  written  Uie  hlatsry  af 
Au^ju-itus.  Tlie  purity  of  language  was  pro- 
served  almost  solely  (and  that  too  not  without 
some  alteration)  among  the  civilians  L'lpian, 
Papinian,  Fualn%  Ike. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  \vvt>-  just  to  fciy.  the 

ftte  of  language  and  tii»(  of  taste  were  always 
the  same.  We  \vm  9IA  French  authors,  as 
^Tarot,  Amyot^  BfontalgBC^  and  others,  tha  ' 

reading  of  whom  still  pleases  infinitely,  and,  no 
doubt  will  fu;-  ever  please.  What  is  it  we  l«ve 
and  esteem  in  theeeanthoiB?  Nat  Adr  language, 
because  In  these  days  we  could  aa(  suffer  aagr 

thing  nice  it.  It  is  miraethinc  more  easily  con- 
ceived than  expressed :  a  simpk  and  genuine  air. 
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liggi  0f  lm»^iuUioiW  natunl  mannm,  « 
aoblencu  and  majesty  of  styU  ^vitbout  affectaUon 
or  bomburt,  aod  eapeciaiiy  tbe  MntinMoti  of 
naturok  whidi 

!■>  wind,  U  b  that  taste  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Home,  which  is  of  all  ages  and  naUons,  and  dlf- 
fuios  thr^tt^h  writings  a  certain  aalt,  the  splriC 
MlsMf  «r  wUdi  «wnr  naOm  «#  feniiu 
perc.-ivL>,  whttrt  ttadds  a  new  Tidiic  to  the  force 
•ad  solidity  of  the  matter  with  which  it  is 
nn'tH  ^  why  doe»  not  this  old  language 
hi^M^  li  MttaM  1ft  many 
old  authors  have  excellent 
l|  aome  deer,  simple,  and  natural;  and 
full  of  ibrce  and  energy.  I  always 
g^la  laaA  ^imM  make  a 

 1  of  such  as  we  want,  and  might 

jn,  to  show  us  our  error  itt  neglecting  the 
and  improvcHiAit  of  Mirliilgnif*  m 

this^poinC    For  if  the  French  tont'iio,  other- 
wise rich  and  opulent,  experiences  ou  certain 
oefniiiii>|M  a  kind  of  hai  i  mm—  tmd  poverty,  it  is 
tnovrown  ftke  Mteey  w«  eboold  tnipate  It. 
Why  should  we  not  enrich  it  with  new  «aid 
excellent  terms,  which  our  own  ancient  authors, 
or  even  the  neighbooring  sMiMM  nl^«Vfly> 
•i      arito  ^  Eaglish  mmtKf  do  with  great 
gMMit?    I       !iens!bl«  that  we  shonld  be  very 
discreet  and  resenred  in  lUa  fOint:  but  we 
ought  not  to  carry       dlMMMsn  *•  • 


09  raiLOIiOOBBl. 

cle  Avith  taking  the  liberty  to  ac<|naln»  the  reader 
again,  that  this  study  is  of  great  impCfflaB*^ 
U  %y  ao  SMMM  ba  mgiaatod-    It  ia 
^rMi  Jay  I      the  French  t;rarnmar  regolavlf 

of  the  univenitj* 
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axnining,  correctfafr  oqplalning,  and  publishing 
the  ancient  authors,  are  called  Phileloifert :  they 
profess  unirersal  learning,  including  all  scianoea 
in  wklch  andMitf 7  Om  filmipi 
noble  |»art  of  the  gmmmarian's  art 
consi"rted.  By  philology  therefore  is  nndrrstoed 
a  species  of  science  containing  grammar,  ib^ 
toric^  poeCiy,  aatlquHle^  Uatory,  philosophy, 
and  sometimes  even  mathematics,  physic,  and 
« ivll  law ;  without  treating  any  of  theee  sulgfcte 


Wo  have  n  nron  to  Vl!eve,  that  our  langnage 
hm  attained  the  highest  perfecticm  of  whidh  it 
iaeapaUe;  and A»  feMii«ri€ Hi Mng 
aiaplai  IiiId  ataMtl  all  the  coorts  of  Europe, 
seems  a  glorious  proof.    If  It  be  defective  In 
any  thing,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  only  with  r»- 
flwd  to  »  riebir  alNaliMe;  iMlwftialfeBdkig 
MMaparodve  that  M  wants  any 
for  the  expression  of  thoughts ;  but  it 
wmiM  admit  a  greater  numher.    France  had  in 
the  last  age,  and  atBl  haa,  wiflv*  af 
gnbbad  merit,  highly  capable  of  acquiring  her 
«Ub  new  Mlvantaj(:e.    But  they  rscpeet  and 
inr  the  public.    They  make  it,  with  reason,  a 
4bC7  to  «MiAnin     and  not  to  dash  wUh  Ito 
taste.    Hence,  to  aToId  Incurring  its  dis|^eaiiure, 
they  hardly  dare  Tenture  any  new  expression, 
and  kava  the  language  in  this  point  where  they 
Ibondlt.  It  %r8UM  ffcerefawba  iucmnhent  en 
the  public,  for  the  honour  of  the  language  and 
nation,  to  be  Iras  delicate  and  ^  vere;  nnd  hIm» 
on  authon,  to  beoouie  a  little  leas  timorous; 

I  TCpeat  It,  graal  dlaentliNi  «mI  ii«tf«( 
•re  always  necessary  in  using  this  liberty. 

But  I  do  not  perceive,  that  while  I  venture 
my  reflections  upon  our  language  in  this  man- 
n«r,  I  myself  pwbaft  awy  aaaai  wiatinr  !■ 
fcspect  fat  the  public;  which  would  be  rery 
aaotiwy  to  mf  iatwtiaiii   I  aaMtaak  Ikla  arti> 


•jiiher  in  whole  or  in  part,  tai 
nriim  dl  m  wy  of  ^mbb.   I  do  not  know  for 

what  reason  this  philolojry,  which  has  done 
so  much  honour  to  the  Scaligcrs,  Saimosiuses. 
Casanbons,  Toodnaca  Sirmoodloaas,  Gronovhiaaa 
Jcc.  and  wlxich  is  still  so  much  cultirated  in 
England,  Germany,  and  Italy,  is  almost  despised 
in  France,  where  we  set  no  ralue  upon  any 
thing  beddes  exact  and  perftet  adeneea,  ndi  as 
physics,  geometrj',  Stc  Our  arxidemy  of  Belles 
Lettres,  which,  under  tltat  name,  includes  aU 
kinds  of  erudition  ancient  and 
puUite  aMTf  y«v  la  Ha 
upon  all  manner  of  subjects,  may  contribnte 
Tery  much  to  revive  and  augment  this  tasu  fdV 
philology  among  us.  I  diall  bora  glw  ft  Maf 
account  of  aama  of  thoae  who 
themselves  most  in  thN  Wn(\  of  lit 
JiliK  Gnaha  and  iiomans  togethar. 


Suetonius  says,  that  Eratosthenes  wa<i  the 
first  who  was  cal  le<l  Ph  ih4oger. '   He  was  a  native 
of  Cyreae^  and  t>ecame  library-keeper  of  Alex- 
andria.  He  lived  In  the  tfaika  af  Ptalcnaoa 
Phlladelpbus,  and  had  applied  himself  to  all 
kinds  of  science,  without  thoroughly  cultivatiof 
any  one,  as  those  do^  who  make  one 
st»df  to  actetoMBodtai  It^.  TUa 
his  being  nicknamed  Beta,'  horanse,  though  nol 
ca^Kible  of  aspiring  to  the  first  rank  in  any  sciem% 
he  had  at  least  attained  th*  aaoood  In  all  to 
generaL    He  Urad  Ibnracore  years,  and  starred 
hiii-i  'f  tf!  death,  not  being  able  to  sarvivo  the  loes 
of  i,i<{ht  with  which  he  was  afflicted.    1  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  lifan  again  daawhen* 
AriatoflniNa  of  Byxantium,  master  of  tin 
famous  critic  Aristarchus,  was  bin  di^tciple. 

1  De  IUustr.  Orannistfrx.Olympbl4ftAal.AC»tolk 

2  Sui(la». 

8  The  Mceod  kttei  of  the  Creek  alpbstet. 
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Vam  (Matt,  nmtim/  wiu  «»teeined  the 
I  «f  all  the  "^"t    H*  WM  bom 

In  the  696th  year  of  Romp  and  died  in  the  T26lh 
at  the  age  of  ninety.  He  asMirea  lu  himself, 
that  IM  kMl  Mpowd  afaoMt  flw  Imndred  vo- 
lumes uiNMi  dlffei  <-nt  >>utgect%  «f  wbick  he  dcdt- 


1  Tht  tepotanee  attadNd  to  radi  artWrtiOBe  by  the 

great  mm  of  Romi',  ami  the  vnhif,  in  particular,  jjlacid 
bjf  Qccro  on  a  compliment  of  ihii  nature  from  V'ami^ 
MOT  to  aaan  fnm  a  letter  of  the  orator  to  ftttloM. 
*'  Ym  teow/'  aajn  ha^  that  tiU  lately  I  compoMd 
nethim  birt  aratloiM,«r  mmm  mch  work*,  into  which  I 
could  not  introduce  Varro'i  name  with  profvicty.  Alter. 
warda,  when  I  engaged  la  a  work  of  nuwe  fHienl  em- 
«tkm,  Tatto  faftnaed  aw,  thai  Ma  httentkn  wu,  to 

I  a  work  of  conridcrable  cTtrn»  .^ml  h  i'K.r. 

Two  yeari,  tiowcver,  have  paM«U  away  without 
hii  making  any  progrem.    ItlranwWIa  1  hava  bm 

BiakingpnpantM»«(tari«turoiaghtaattoeoiRplinieiit  • 
Tlie  Aadandca  wew  dadleatcd  to  Van©  before  he  luU 

flllpd  hi*  promise  of  adilre^ing  a  »  rk  (o  Clcoro  ;  and  it 
appear*,  fnm  Cicero'*  letter  to  Varro^icot  aloogwith  th« 
AcademSca,  bow  I  nipatlMOf  to  tmwclrt  111  |m  >i  ■um  n  ^ 
and  bow  much  be  iniportunf>«i  h]m  for  iti  exeruiion. 
•*  Td  exact  the  fulflUDcnt  m  a  promiM;,"  «>;*  he,  **  i*  a 
•ort  of  Ul  manncr».  of  which  the  popular*-  lhem»elvc«  are 
acldom  gmtty.  I  caaoot,  however,  Ibrtiear^I  will  not 
to  dnuaiid,  but  remind  yen,  et  a  Avour  which  you 

long  fincf  ;"ivc  in.>  n-L.on  to  expect.  Tr.  tins  ,  I  Inve 
M-nt  you  four  ailmoniton  (the  Iwr  booki  of  the  Aca. 
aemira;,  whom,  perbafN^  yOB  aol  CMMto  Maa- 
tramcly  inode«."t  U  i*  curiou*.  that  when  Varro  did 
•t  loigth  come  forth  with  Jib  dwlitatioo,  althoi^  lit 
had  biTii  highly  praitcd  in  the  Acadimia,  to Mndund 
OM  a  liogle  word  of  oompliiMDt  to  Ckera 
Iha  hagiamta  reaiakilnfr  of  Tlmo't  great  work,  De 

Lniria  Laiina,  rnmineiK  i-  at  the  f  nurlh  book,  which 
with  the  two  tucwrding  book*,  i*  occupied  with  ttooii^ 
of  Latin  term*,  and  the  paMMI  toHMS  'Ht  to«W  toM 
takaq  in  thate  ua^  In  fncral.  the  Romany 
'  aatoftunate  hi  their  etymologic*, 

.    iteBed  of  every  thing  that  did  not   

to  their  owBMNiMiy.  Vamrtiwoiklatoultyiatwopar- 
tjculw;  tto tat aildat Aam  M. toTing  woour« tofar. 
•etetodl  aUu.ion*  and  metaphor,  in  hi*  own  Unguage,  to 
<^)nioloKy  of  w  ordi,  ia»tead  of  goiqg  at  once 
to  th,.  (,r, .  k  ■  aiirt  the  .econd  pfOCOMllnff  ftOBI  hb  Ir. 

oownce  <tf  U»  eaM  and  aMfaan  lanr-i^n,  ri  o 
awnd  dlvlalon  of  hit  work,  vhkfa  extemici  from  the 
cnmmencimeiit  of  tlio  tcvtrjth  to  the  end  ofthetwvlth 
UK.k,  cuinpreheiulcd  the  acddenu  of  wonk,  nd  the 
diflbrent  changet  wbhdi  they  undeige  tnm  decleodon 
W^iatittaa,  and  compnriaon,  I  tu  t!,ird  part  of  the 
•W*,  wUch  conUincd  twcKc  tv)ok.,  treated  of  ayntax 
or  the  junction  of  wort*,  «o  a*  to  forma  "  ' 


tencc.  It  atao  pootainfld  a  ioct  of  gioHaij,  «MA  •■. 
tfalaed  tht  tnie  meaning  of  l^tln  vocables. 

It  ianot  r-  rtn  n  wh-thcr  the  Libri  de  '^--mtmnm 
IJrtunrm  and  tt,„«.  Dc   V:U,taU  Senm^  cited  by 

were  porta  of  hi*  wofk  De  Lk^m  ~ 


t         nualL  ttk  ix.  Ep/a, 


HawMaa  treiitiac  upon  nucal  Vittflhrc  nuti^ 
^wkkhi^ymfwmA  l  .M  Bath  th-e 
pietfs  MIT  cunoe  down  to  aa.  Si.  AmMb  altokw 

•na  otolB  in  many  pbu^en  the  rn-rt  erudition 
af  thia  laaroed  liomau.  He  iiaa  nreaerTad  Ou, 
plan  of  Vmi^  gxaaft  nwk  mfmUm  Banaa 
antiquitlfss  consisting  of  forty-one  hooka.  It  fa 
of  thia  work  Cicero  sp««ka,  addr««ing  himself 
toVamat  «Waiw«  befare,  »,ay,  ha.  «ia. 
muuHT  itaQgen,  that  did  aag  Inwav  wm 
in  our  own  rity.  Your  books  have  aa  it  wmi 
aet  ua  right,  and  infomad  ua  who,  and  wher^ 
.  .       „  w  MiBMiilJuii  Cicero  makea 

ot  them,  St.  Augustiaa  «faa  «■! 
tian:     Varro  read  ao  great  a  ntimber  of 
«l«t  it  b  wonderful  Jwoauld  &nd  time  to  com- 
htaailft  aad  jMtkaeaaapaaed  to  many, 

tbat  oiif  ,  nri  hardly  conceive  howaMMMaa^t 

read  them  alL  •    It  w;l.  diffi.  ult  to  writ*  «• 

inanyworkainandegani«Mlpolitoatyie.  And 
tha  mum  St.  AmAk^kamnt,tlm  Qem 

\  arro  a-s  a  man  of  {*«netimtilig  witaadl 
learning,  not  aa  on«  «if 


Aaooariva  Pmcahv*. 


.  cited  by  Piiny  tha 
alist,  and  by  Quinctiiian,  livaAla  tftanfaaaaf 
Nero  and  Veapaaian.  W  e  i.ave  a  fingment  of 
hia  note*  or  coi)uii«aa  upon  aereral  of  Cicero'a 
orrtJaM.  Ha  ttajr  fca  «ld  to  ha»e  kam»  tha 
iihmI.  I  of  most  of  the  Latin  oriticatoi 
whoaucecededhim,  andof  surh  is  nppHed, 
mIvw  after  him  to  explaining  autimra. 


riiuy  f  a  PUnius  4eeumdut j  e«iiH 
night  ba 


the  eider. 


"*^»*°M-  There  waa  a  diittoct  tnatlae,  however. 
Jit  Wmmm  lmn\  aMmmt  la  Mateeliu*,  of  which  a 

very  few  fragmn-.ts  arc  pri-»i  r\td  by  Auitu  GeHioa  Tto 
critical  wurk*  oi  \airo  were  eotitlei^  Dm  J'^mrt^mlB 
ScTipiuriim—1}.  IWtii—Depoemaffa-.Tkmtntittt^^i 
^t^oaftiw  &e«M».X)e  Sc^id,  Ortfiinam»-De  PlmUhus 
Otmi4t^^De  ftatUmh  QtuettioiMu^De  Qmfotititmt 
Sattrarvm—ItMHoricormn  Ukri.  Tht 
tioned  by  GaUhwt  i^oaiw  Hrr— { 
■hnott  noddnt  !•  kaom  of  lb*  «antmta..-£<L 

2  Soc  the  Apiwndix  to  tlir  artiLlc  A^culture— £d 

3  No*.  ln<juit,  in  no»tra  urbe  pcn^rinautca  i 
tanquam  hoffMei,  tui  libri  < 


LLaft 

i  Varro  tam  multa  legit,  ut  aUqaki  ai  < 

miremur;  tam  multa  via  

credamua   Be  CbM  Dfi^t  ^  c% 

6  Cum  Marco  Vnr-  „r.,  homine,  Inquif.  omnium,  ft. 
rt1*acuti**inio,  e<M-ireul!*dubitaUonedoctiaMina  Nan 

ait,  i'lcKiiienti*»iino  vel 
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rather  amongst  th«  phtloaophers,  who  have 
tmted  physka.    But  the  inaltlpUcity  of  tbe 

r*  made 

amonf  th«»  philolotjers. 

Pliny  wa»  boru  at  Verona,  and  lired  in  the 
ftm  eeatwry,  ondar  VmpmImi  and  Thm,  who 

hontmred  him  with  their  esteem,  and  empIoye<I 
him  in  different  affairs.  He  serre^J  in  th*»  armies 
with  distinction,  was  admitted  into  the  coiiege 
•f  Mfwa^  mm  Mnt  f  twuM'  into  tipatii;  md 
mtwithstanding  the  time  spent  in  his  employ- 
mentH,  hp  found  pnoiiffh  for  application  to  a  (^eat 
number  of  workii,  which  unfortunately  ore  lost. 


who  borrows  money  and  pay»  luury  for  it :  with 
thia  diflereoce,  however,  that  the  debtor,  by  the 
he  pays,  does  nut  diaeharge  the  principal 
lent  him ;  whereaa  ail  anIlMir,  by  the  tnank 
oonfewiuii  of  what  he  borrows,  gains  it  in  some 
measure,  aiid  makes  It  hia  own.  From  whenoa 
he  eondndai^  that  It  ia  iwrnannf  ef  wfMA  and 


a  work,  H&ys  ITiny  the  younger,  of  infinite  extent 
and  eruditiofi,  and  almottt  as  various  as  nature 
itaelf:  i>tars,  planets;  hail,  winda,  rain;  treca, 

every  kind,  terrc^itrial,  aquatic,  volatili- ;  prot^Tn- 
phioel  deaoriptiona  of  oountriea  and  cities;  he 
•riM«lBiiB»«Bd1iMP«  netUof  In  wtore  or  art 
without  an  tnduatiioiia  eBKaminaUoa."  To  com- 
pose th\^  work,  he  perusefl  almost  two  thounand 
Ue  tiUies  care  to  inform  the  reader, 
■wftr  thiewatfcaol  oafteT 
that,  which  the  pdUJe  lAka  he  was  charged 
with  required,  bnt  from  h\n  hnurw  of  rest,  and 
auch  ooij  aa  would  otherwiM  have  been  lost.' 
PM^'Am  yMMflaay  hia  asfhew.  tdboi^thetha 
led.A rimpie  and  fnitn^  life,  slept  little,  and  made 
the  mo^t  of  hif«  time,  at  hia  meals,  making  some- 
body read  to  him;  and  in  travelling,  having 

for  he  read  nothiriij  without  Tn.nking  extracts 
firom  it.*  lie  conceived,  that  managing  his  time 
in  this  manner,  was  adding  to  the  length  of  hia 
Hft,  thadMMlmef  wUdt  ia  mnch  abridged  by 
^h  ty.  Pliiribtu  hm4»  wioktimt  prqfido  «»im 
mta  uigiUn  esi.' 

jniaj  waa  flr  Aeaa  hntog  tlM  lew  vanity  of 
BtMie.  atttlMH%  wh»  are  net  aahamed  to  copy 
others  without  quoting  them.  "  Probity  and 
iMtnoor,  in  my  opinion,"  says  he,  "  require,  that 
,  pay  a  Idnd  ef  hemage  to  tliaeeh  wiiose 
and  knowledge  u-e  useful  to  us,  by  a 
■inhere  and  ingenuoui  confession  of  it."  He 
oompares  an  author,  who  imUces  Im  advantage  of 
\  wttMmtowaiBf  il»  te  apwson 


0  opus  dUnwnn,  eraditum,  nee  minus  variom  quim 
lina  flstui^  PUiL  l^fbi.    L  S> 

7  suocUtto  tenpoilbDs lita  camai^ Mart  noHBiiii. 
Prof. 

10  In  his  voluminibas  auctorom  nomina  rnrtctiii.  E(t 
enim  bcnignura,  ut  arbitror,  et  plenum  iiigeiiui  iiudoris, 
fhtcrl  per  quoo  profcccri*.— Olinoxii  profectd  animl,  et 
tiiii»u.«u  ingciill  c«t,  det>rehefMU  In  fUrto  malle,  quam 
.  reddere,  cum  prMcrtiBi  son  flat  ex  osoca  In 


basenr'^,  to  be  better  pleajted  with  being  shi 
full)'  detected  in  theft,  than  inf^fimoiisly  to  con- 
le&ii  a  debt.  I  have  made  mywsif  very  rich  in 
the  farttar  way,  and  at  no  great  expenae.  He 
perfectly  imderstood  all  the  difficulty  and  incon> 
venicnccs  of  an  undertaking  like  his,  in  which 
tlie  subject  he  trcutii  isi  of  its  own  nature,  barren 
and  tedious,  wlthont  leaving  any  room  for  a 
writer  to  display  his  genius.  But  he  was  con- 
vinced, that  the  public  are  not  a  little  obliged  to 
authors,  who  prefer  being  useful  to  being  pleas- 
ing; and  whoi  ftwn  that  view,  hare  the  eoonfa 

to  siinnniint  nnd  Titidergo  all  the  pains  of  a 
tedious  and  diaagreeahla  labour."  He  flattera 
iiinnel^  that  he  ihall  be  pardoned  for  all  the 
&«lle  he  aaay  eonunit ;  which  are  indeed  very 
imnn-rou"*,  as  they  wert-  inevitable  in  a  worliel 
so  vaMt  an  extent,  and  no  prodigtoua  a  variety. 

FUny  dedicated  hie  work  to  Utos,  at  that 
time  almost  associated  in  tlie  empire  by  Vespa- 
sian hi.H  father,  and  who  afterwards  became  the 
delight  ul  uuuikiiid.  He  gives  him  a  short, 
hot  veryoaltad  pfaba^  In  tdUng  hfant  MYonr 
exaltation  has  made  no  other  change  in  you,  but 
that  of  enabling  you  to  do  all  the  good  you  desire, 
by  making  your  power  equal  to  the  benevolence 
of  yonr  heart :**  NtcqdBqmm  (m mmMt  fiir^ 
tuna-  amplihido,  iM  iU  jwerfftii  lanCwndcM  jmssss 
et  vellt:$.** 

Pliny  the  younger  tells  us,  in  a  letter,  which 
ho  addTCMea  la  Tacitus  the  historian,  tlie  sad 

accident  that  <M-ca»ioried  his  uncle's  death.  He 
was  at  Miseuiuu,  where  he  commanded  the  fleet. 
Being  inllnmwd  that  aelond  appeared  of  extraor- 
dinary magnitude  and  form,  he  put  to  sea,  and 
noon  discovered  that  it  came  from  mount  Vesu- 
vius. He  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  get  to 
a  place  from  which  every  one  die  lle^  and  In 
that  part  of  it  whei  t  th>'  laum t  M>emed  greateety 
but  with  such  ii  frwdom  ol  s[>irit  iiiid  unconcern, 
that  he  made  and  dictated  ob<i«rvatious  upon 
every  extraordinary  appearanoe  dmt  aroaa.  Hia 
ships  were  idready  covered  with  ashes,  which 
fell  the  thicker  and  hotter,  the  nearer  they 
approached  the  mountain.  Already  calcined 
stonee  and  fllnta  all  Uadt,  burned  and  pulver. 
ized  by  the  violence  of  the  f^rc,  pound  down 
around  tbem.    Fliny  deliberated  some  time 


11  BtaidMn  Its  tontio,  pcculiarcra  Un  stkjJiU  cautam 
eonnaeMC^qol  difBcultstibus  victis,  utUitatcm  Juvamii 
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«r  Ml  It  itevld  mmm  kick:  bat 

having  re-Msured  himw-lf,  he  went  forward, 
luded  at  Stabiie,  and  went  to  the  htNiM  of  hi* 
frieod  Pompoakotts,  wham  hb  ftoni  !•  tfha 
gnnlBrt  ttfNT,  Mi4  cMteTourod  to  mnmngt. 

AftfT  supper  he  went  to  Iwl,  and  slept  sonirHy, 
till  the  ap|>roach  of  danger  obliged  them  to  wake 

Mr  by  repeated  earthquake^  Chat  MM  would 
have  thought  thejr  had  hc*n  torn  from  their 
foandationa.    Hie  family  went  into  the  fields. 
I  onH  ft  mniibep  of  dwiimitiiMKn  derit 
•nd  frightful  night,  that  hung  over  aU,  had  no 
other  light  than  what  it  received  from  the  fire 
of  the  mountain.    Fla  mea  that  appeared  of  an 
idittiail  VMteM%  ud  tte  ancO  of  aol^iir,  wUeh 
fttCCold  their  approach,  made  every  one  betake 
hims<»lf  to  riiirht.    Pliny  rose,  by  the  help  of 
two  sen'anUi,  and  that  verj  moment  fell  down 
dead*  tupptmnHf  MdKMttod  hf  1h»  iMdknm  of 
the  smoke.    TTii^  was  the  end  of  the  learned 
Pliny.  We  <»nnot  but  be  pleased  with  a  nephew, 
for  having  drawn  so  well  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
and  fiMT  having  eeen  nothing  In  It  hut  ftrtftdde^ 
courage,  intrcpirlity,  and  groafnrss  of  soul.  But 
to  judge  of  it  rightly,  can  we  acquit  au  enter- 
prtoe  of  nshnem,  in  which  a  man  haaarda  hia 
Hft^  tad  what  is  more  to  ba  ooadaiiUMd»  UmiI  of 

others,  only  to  satisfy  his  curiosity? 

It  remains  for  me  to  conclude  this  article  with 
a  word  or  two  upon  ninjr'k  atyle,  whUk  la 
tM>culiar  to  Un,  and  Bka  that  of  no  other  writer. 
We  intiit  not  expect  to  find  in  It  either  the 
purity,  elegance,  or  admirable  mmpUdty  of  the 
Angiictan  age,  from  wMoh  liowoVtf  it  wai  not 
ranored  very  aaaax  yean.    Hia  pnroper  eha^ 
racter  in  force,  ener^,  vivarity,  and  I  might 
■ay,  even  boldness,  as  well  in  his  express ion.s  as 
thooglUa,  with  a  wonderftd  ftrlOltyef  Imagina- 
tion, to  paint  and  make  the  ol||eelalie  dcMTibes 
■ensible.    IJut  it  must  also  be  owned,  that  h!n 
atyle  is  stiff  au^  conflaedf  and  thereby  often 
otwenra;  and  that  hli  thooghta  frequently  swell 
beyond  truth,  and  are  strained,  and  avoi  fiUse. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  show  thin  by  some  exam- 
plee.  Pliny'  explains  the  wonders  contained  in  the 
natter  of  which  aatla  for  ah^  are  nuUb^  namely, 
flax  and  hemp.'    "Mm  sows  only  a  smaU  aeed  In 
the  ground,  which  sufficm  to  make  him  mast«r 
of  the  winds,  and  to  subject  them  to  hia  occa- 
aioaa.  Without  nientf oidng  an  Iniaita  mmilMr 
of  uses  made  of  flax  and  hemp,  what  can  be 
more  wonderful,  than  to  see  an  herb  make 
Egypt  and  Italy  approach  each  other,  notwith- 
etanding  the  aea  that  eepamtia  tham?  And  wliat 
herb  h  this?  A  small,  slender,  we.nk  blndo,  that 
•carce  raises  itself  above  the  ground,  that  of 
neither  a  firm  body  nor  substauoe 


and  requires  to  be  prepared  ft*  oar  nose,  if 

being  broken  and  reduced  to  the  aoftnest  of  wooL 
Yet  little  as  this  plant  i«,  we  are  iudebtod  to  it 
Ar  fte0^  of  tranqMnting 
one  end  of  the  iPtrtd  t»  the  other. 

num.  Sed  tn  qva  nom  oeturrit  rit^^  pa^r  J  qnodt* 
ituractUum maju*^ herbam esse  jjiis  admatmtU  it'ffgp 

gvod  or6ai  fwrsniai  oftru  titto^tuptHtttt  tarn  ^ra* 

cili  arena,  fttm  nrm  alfe  a  trrm  t<>Ui  ■  iieijue  id  tiri- 
but  suiM  ntctif  ud  JattmiUf  ttaumque^  et  tm  muUt' 

idea  of  tlie  frandeur  and  voajtatj  of  the  Bomm 
empirp,'  Home,  says  he,  is  the  mother  at  the 
same  time  and  nurse  of  the  univcrM;  chuMa 
iipi  mdj  by  Oa  fade  to  mndar  hisiin  Itarif 

more  Illutttriouft,  to  unite  all  the  empires  dia. 
pcfsed  over  the  whole  earth,  to  re£n«  and  soften 
mannere  and  customs,  to  radaee  to  i 

tongues  of  so  many  nations,  to  r«rta>iVish  — iivt^ 
them  by  that  means  au  easy  and  salotary 
commerce,  to  eommunieata  to 
haamaltyj  fa  a  word,  • 

common  eountry  of  all  the  people  of  the  univerw. 
Terra  ( Italia  j  omatarn  Urrarum  a/inawoj  eadoa  tt 
partiu;  MaarfaaAMadtarta^fna 
Hat  ftitmi,  epana  temgnpartt  » 

mnUirrf,  rt  fpt  jif'pvlnrHm  (Vjfr^rtlet  frrattptr  Hn~ 
gnat  termonis  commercio  tvntraAtrtt  ad  eoUoymia, 

^^M^AM^^JM^^^M      ^^^^^^M     ^^^^^  .       ^^^^J^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

cunctarum  prntimn  te  idiO  OVlV  pUtttB  JknL  I 

shall  only  ndti  one  more  pn.««i»<re  In  thie  plaoe, 
which  seemed  very  remarkablo  to  me,  and 
Klalea  to  tfl  of  at.  If  It  wMh  mmma,  aayo 
PUny,*  tliat  we  glre  man  the  if«t  rank  amaaf 

all  rreftturee,  him  for  whom  nature  «vm«  to  h»T« 
formed  all  others :  but  alie  maka>  him  pay  licar 
for  dl  her  preaeata;  so  ttaa  wo  do  aat  haaar 

whether  we  have  most  room  to  consider  her  ia 

regard  to  him  as  an  Indulgent  parent,  or  a  rifid 
stepmother.    All  other  anioials  come  into  tliO 

is  the  only  one  that  staada  in  need  of  a  for- 
eign aid  to  clothe  him.  He  is  thrown  at  his 
birth  stark  naked  upon  the  ground,  aa  naked  aa 
falmasie  Tha  flrat  i%aa  «f  1Mb  *atl 

are  cries,  lanu-nts,  and  tear^,  ^vhirh  far 

with  aay  of  the  other  aansak^*  Vm 


•  FHof  I 


9Uh.m.ch.  4IJIiie«,laPnam. 

t  Tbe  I^in  tongue  h««  a  pcriiliar  word  to  er^nm  the 
cries  of  Infant*,  mgitus ;  m  it  alM  luu  lor  Uut  trf  oxen, 
cows>  end  bath,  mMgitut ;  and  ttmt  of  ttoos,  n^Hmt.  One 
leafu^  has  adopted  the  two  kwt  weidi^  aimiassKn^ 
ngkmrniiL  1  kaov  nslwhy  K  dwoldael  teftsaaw 
in  regard  to  the  tint,  snd  use  nu/riwtwc-n/,  »  hitlt  i»  In  tbe 
MBM  mode  «f  aaakuf.  TUs  word  ougbt  oOeixi  at  ficst 
tbro<«fa  Us  Bovekyi  but  we  ibould  inssnsUily  aeruaOM 

ourtclvc*  to  it  M  »cll  as  to  the  oUiert.  For  ray  yar^,  doC 
haivmc  ftufficieat  autiiority  with  tbe  puUic.  J  ducU  not 
vcntuR  tt,and  I 
ea|jr1oafwir:«» 
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tiiis  int  HM  wkkk  k»  m»km  of  Uie  Uftbt,  suo- 
•Mi  Iht  Mii  ani  iMMdifai  iB  wUdi  AH  hb 
Makan  are  wnq>t  and  bonod  up,  a  tiUag  so 

lew  prvrticular  to  him.  It  ia  in  this  condition 
Um  king  of  auimaU,  over  wham  be  is  deatinad 
U  nSgn,  iodi  MwiiJH  m  mm  m  hum,  IM 

hand  and  foot,  and  venting  aobs  and  abrieka. 

His  life  begins  with  tonnentaand  inflirtions  for 
tba  aola  crime  of  being  bom.    How  stnuige  ia 


LVCIAW. 


flkft  AUr  af 


after  soeb  beginnings,  bora  ttr  prids  and  pamp  ! 

Jh'incipium  jure  tribvetur  homim,  cvJum  rauta  vu- 
emtuta  uita  gauasst  jutfaro,  moffna  mvo 

,  pan/n  mtKerkommit  am  tristior  noverea 

/Ugrit.  Ante  omnia,  union  animantium  euncto- 
ntm  aUmis  V€lat  opibtu ;  caUria  varit  tegumenta 

hwnOf  nataU  dU  albeit  ad  vapUm  tttHm  et  plo- 
ratuMf  nvBtanqtu  M  amimaUum  aUrnd  ad  faery> 
matt     Am  frotiimt  atta jrtaayto.    ■   i  Ab  hoc 

tat,  vincula  excipiimt,  et  omnium  numbrorum 
nazM.  JtaqtfmUeitmr  nattujaett,  mmmibm  fmU' 
hm^imimtli^JUmmtmdut^miikKptMiiirmm, 
t$  m  tUfflUb  alla»  mfupicatur  waam  tantum  ob 
eulpam,  quia  nahtm  est.  Heu  I  dementiam  ab  hit 
initiii  existimcaUium  ad  tuperbiam  as  gtnitotl 
Tha  pagaaa  kai  a  M*a  af  w(h  mimrj 
Aram  hia  bfartb,  but  did  aat  \nm  tfcl  aause  of  it, 
a*  Su  Aognetin  oiioerT«i»  apaikinf  a€ 
iion  wdit,  eaKMMk  noa  mdlL 

Tkmm  Itm  pMMgaa  tvftkfc  I  kaaa  \m 
from  Pliny,  and  bare  tranafaUed  aa  well  aa  I 
eonld,  witbaat  bein^  iMf  to  render  thr  enirgy 
af  tba  origteal,  aoay  suffioa  to  gira  tba  reader 
liaa af Maa^daMMl nUwHwp,  lihaiili 
befiure  I  coDclude,  upon  tbe  industrioua 
art  of  tbe  autbor  I  now  ^alc  of.  His  work, 
wbicb  takaa  in  all  natiand  bistiury,  and  treata 


lutely  neoeaiary  to  bii  plan,  but  entirely  dtaa- 

greeable  in  them»elv««ji,  abounds  almost  every 
wbere  wiib  tborna  and  bnuubiee,  wbicb  preaent 


cjipf*''''"  of  giving  him  disgust.  Pliny,  like  an 
able  writM,  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  lei)«en,  thia 
4ialaat»  hm  taken  oaia  to  iatcr^nrse  bere  aad 


oarr.Ttivf^  i,'r:ir«  and  spirit,  and  to  adum  almost 
all  tbe  prefaces,  wbicb  b«  places  in  tbe  front  of 
with  Ana  and  aoUdraflectioBe. 


Ego  cur  actjuirere  | 
tavldeof  i 


The  Tranftator  thought  proper  to  retain  thU  note, 
it  It  an  csanpla  ef  what  the  aoMMV  bM  aeM 
eing  new  WHrii  iaia  a 


Lucian,  a  Greek  author,  was  bom  at  Samo- 
sata,  tba  capital  of  ComageiM,  a  ^vince  of 
Sytla»  af  p»«ttta  «f  vary  awiHi  eandltioa. 
His  father,  nut  baving  any  ftclana  to  give  bbn, 
resolved  to  nuike  l»im  learn  a  trade.  But  the 
b^gioninga  not  being  very  mucb  in  bis  (avonr, 
ka  awIM  kfaaadr  taUiMrtwa^  iipiB  a'dMM. 
true  or  fictitiou.s  ralatad  in  tha  bigiiminic  of 
Wa  worka.  I  Mhali  gire  an  extract  of  it  in  this 
pUof^  wbicb  may  contribute  to  give  tbe  reader 
ail  Idea  af  fell  gcniM  aai  alyla. 

I  was  fifteen  yean  old,  says  be,  when  I  left 
off  going  to  school,  at  which  tim*'  ray  father 
ooitfulted  with  bis  friends  bow  to  dispose  of  me. 
Sawil  aM  aat  apprara  ttf  kfaf  hP««h«  19  ta 
letters,  because  much  time  and  expense  were 
necessary  for  success  in  tbem.  They  (wosidered 
that  I  was  not  rich,  and  that  In  learning  a  trade 
I  lhaald  soon  ba  ahia  la  aapfly  atyadf  lallh  Om 

means  of  life,  without  being  a  charge  to  my 
father  or  family.  This  advioa  was  fuUowed* 
a»4  I  was  put  inia  lha  hanla  af  an  vidk  wha 
was  an  eataellttDt  seulptor.  I  did  not  dislike  tbia 
art,  because  I  bad  amused  myself  very  early  in 
ttiaking  little  works  of  waa;»  in  which  I  auo* 
aaiiadtolsBaUy  waU;  twHi»  aealptwa  did  aot 
seem  so  mwAi  a  trade  to  me,  as  an  elegant  diveiw 
sion.  I  was  tbm>fore  set  to  work,  to  try  bow 
I  ahould  take  to  it.  But  I  began  by  laying  on 
tha  ebiad  aa  damsily  upon  tha  aiaM^  wbidt 
had  been  given  me  to  work  upon,  and  was  very 
floe,  that  it  broke  und^r  the  weight  of  my  fists. 
My  uncle  was  so  violently  angry,  that  h«  could 
aat  hdp  ^viof  aaa aavMsbl  Uatvas  m  that  wf 
apprenticeship  began  with  tears.  I  ran  homa 
cr)-ing  bitterly,  and  relattMi  this  unfortunate 
adventtire,  showing  the  mariu  of  tbe  blows  I 
Ind  Mived,  widdi  wiaadiafly  aMetad  aiy- 
mother.  In  tbe  e%'ening  I  went  to  bed,  and  did 
nothing  but  ruminate  upon  what  h:i>l  happened 
ail  night.  In  my  sleep  1  bad  a  dream,  which 
mda  a  'vary  lively  iapmnlMi  Vfon  mm,  I 
thouieht  T  siwtwo  women.  The  one  was  rough 
and  unoombetl,  with  dirty  bands,  sleeves  tucked 
up,  and  &r  fteo  all  oorered  with  sweat  and  dust, 
in  abort,  such  aa  my  imda  waa  what  at  work. 

The  other  hud  a  ernrcfiil  air.  a  swpct  unci 
smiling  aspect,  and  was  very  neat,  tboui;h 
modest,  in  h«  aMlre.  Affeir  having  eagerly 
puDed  me  to  and  fro  to  make  me  join  one  of 
them,  they  referred  tbe  decision  of  thrir  lilTi  r- 
ence  to  my  own  choiosi,  and  pleaded  tbeir  cause 
ahcraatsly.  Tha  iiat  hagan  Hbmi—^  Son,  I 
am  Sculpture,  whom  you  have  lately  es^ondL 
and  whom  you  Imve  known  from  your  infancy, 
your  uncle  having  made  himself  very  famous  by 
M    If  7«««iU  ftBMTtt^iHlhMt  hmh. 

■riMtflwIil 


i 
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render  jrou  Ulottjioaa,  sot  like  her,  by  vronla, 
For  \tdim,  tiuit  yaa  wiU 

and  vigorooe  Uk«  me,  yoa  dnll 
MB  cetimation  not  nubjo-t  to  mry.  nor  one  day 
the  CMMH  of  your  roiu,  like  the  cbwins  of  bcr 
wieerreuM  to  aeduee  jtm.  Ferthe 

be  not  in  pain  upon  arcount  of  my  habit ; 
it  U  tlKit  of  Piiidian  and  Poh  <  Mii*,  and  thfwr 
otlier  great  eculpton,  who,  when  alive,  were 

with  the  gods  that  they  made.  Cnn<ii(lfT  how 
much  praiw  and  glory  you  will  acquire  by 
treading  in  their  etcpa,  aiMl  what  joy  you  will 
give  jmu  A&er  «ad  hmUf,"  TU»  ia  Tcry 
nr.ir  whnt  thin  lady  aaid  to  me  in  a  rude  gross 
tone,  ae  artisans  spwilr,  but  with  force  and 
eity.  Aft»wUA,««  othvaMMMikMwir 
to  me  in  tlHM words:—'*  I  am  Erudition,  who 
preside  over  all  thr  branch«  of  politr  knowlpdp»». 
Sculpture  has  displayed  tli«  advaatage«  you 
wmM  hare  wMh  Iwr.  Bat  if  jm  hHikm  to 
ber»  yaa  will  alwayi  continue  a  miserable  arti- 
ficer. exi*oi*e<l  to  the  rontfmpt  and  in»nlf«<  of  tfu* 
world,  and  compelled  to  make  your  court  to  the 


misea^  and  oot  having  yet  forgot  the  blowe  1 

»  speak.     Tk»  ^Ikatt  transpcvrted 
i  with  ruffe  and  indif^ation,  was  iuiriT.'Hii'.'lT 
changed  into  a  Btotu«,  as  is  related  ot  Nwbe. 


tht'  nio^t  <>v.  i'II(>nt  in  your  art,  you  will  only 
odtnired,  whilst  none  will  envy  your  condition. 
But  if  you  follow  me^  I  will  teach  you  whatever 

and  whatever  antiquity  boasts  of  remarkable. 
I  will  adom  thy  aoui  with  the  most  exalted 
▼fartoes,  eodt       nieety,  justice,  piety,  hu- 
■Moiljr,  efolty,  prnd—ee,  patience,  and  the  love 
of  whatever  is  virtuous  and  laudable  :  ft>r  t)i(>««e 
are  the  real  oniMBcata  of  the  souL    Instead  of 
mmm  inm     ym,  I  wlU  botow  upon 
Am  •  tojOeetie        Vhi  tte  IIm«  Mest  me 
and  from  p«»or  and  unknown,   1  will 
thee  illustrious  and  opulent,  worthy  of 
higheet  wBployi— ii^  mA  mftkU  «r  «k. 
tainlng  them.    If  thou  dcelnet  to  tranl  into 
foreign  countries,  I  will  cauw  thy  renown  to  go 
before  thee,    i'eople  will  come  from  aU  parts  to 
aM«dl  AtoHMitoMb:  the whde  w«rM  wOl 
do  homage  to  and  adore  tlnw.    I  will  i-wn  give 
thee  tlM  eo  much  boasted  iminorttUity,  and 
meke  thee  eonrive  ftr  wvnr  in  the  remembrance 
of  men.    Conaider  what  .'Ent-hinee  and  DeaM*- 
thenes,  the  admiration  of  all  ag>^a,  became  by 
my  mcana.     Socrates,  who  at  first  followed 
flnlptare      rhrd,  m  aooiNr  kMir  ntbtlMHi 
he  abandoned  her  for  me.    Hw  IM  hadcnnee  to 
repent  hin  choice?    Will  you  renounce  such 
honours,  riches,  and  autliority,  to  follow  a  poor 
whaown,  whn  luw  arthtaiff  to  glv»  tbcf,  bat  «bt 
mullft  and   chUcI,  the  low  Initrumnitl  Hhe 
holds  in  her  handa,  who  is  reduced  to  get  the 
OMans  of  life  by  the  sweat  of.hcr  brows,  and  to 
be  more  intent  on  polhhing  •  piece  cf  etaO^ 
than  in  poli«hin^  hrn«clf?"    She  hmJ  no  ?;noner 
•poken  these  words,  than,  struck  with  her  pro- 


made  mt'  .-urrnd  with  her  into  iter  chariot,  aod 
touching  her  winged  hones,  she  carrie<J  me 
from  eaat  to  west,  making  me  aeatter  univer- 

and  divine,  tluit  eau^d  mankind  to  lixik  up  with 
astonishment  and  to  load  me  with  Uenangm 
and  pniM  0km  oftwoiMde  branght  me  hack 

and  i;l'>r\- ;  and  re^toHn*  m*  to  my  father,  who 
oqtected  me  with  great  impatieooe :  fiebaM," 
■li  At  toUm,  poiatinrtolktMkelfcad 
**  of  how  ivolted  a  fortnne  you  would  have 
prired  your  eon,  had  1  oat  i 
coded  my  dnniii 

thie 

his  design,  in  relatii^  l 

which  seemn  entiivly  a  fiction  of  his  own, 
to  inculcate  tiie  love  of  virtue  in  youtli,  and  to 

thr  diftirultics  they  may  tiic^t  with  in  their 
course,  and  to  auMider  poverty     m  obafeaato 
to  real  meriL 
Thm  dktfe  «ii  4NMilMri,iMitokMfeia 

him  an  ardent  desire  to  dtrtin^iih  himi^lf  by 
the  study  of  polits  learning,  to  which  he  en- 
tirely deretod  hliaeelf.  Wo  may  judge  of  the 
pragTCM  he  nmde  fai  m  hf  tfca  watlllw  that 

lijipram  in  hia  writinL"  npon  all  manner  nf 
subjects;  wtuch  gave  me  reason  to  place  iiim 
amongst  the  philologan.  Ha  mfm  khmaH^  thai 
he  embrared  the  profession  of  an  advocate  :  hot 
tljat  abhorring  the  clamour  and  chicanery  of 
the  bar,  he  had  reoourae  to  pbiloaophy  aa  to  aa 
aeyinm.  It  appeaM  alw  feaoi  Ua  < 
h«  was  a  rhetorician,  H 
anfl  com|M)it»d  dwlamations  and  hsmneu*^  tipon 
different  subjects,  and  even  pleadings,  though 


He  settled  first  at  Asiiadb;  whence  be  vrvnt 

into  Io!»ia  and  Greece,  and  afterwards  info 
Gaul  and  Italy:  Irat  bis  longest  residence  was 

the  ofTirp  of  rpcister  to  the  prefect  of  Egypt. 
I  aliall  not  enter  into  a  circumstantial  account 
of  thoparticahnaf  Mallii%wW*av«ar  tttOt 
importance  to  mf  aatj^ecC  He  lived  to  the 
reign  of  C'ommodut,  to  whom  he  inscribed  the 
history  of  Alexander  tlie  Impoetor,  after  th« 
dtoth  «f  MareiM  Atwdlne. 

He  left  a  variety  of  writings  upon 
subjects.  The  purity  of  the  Greek  tong-ne, 
the  clear,  agreeable,  lively,  and  animated  stj^ 
in  which  lhay  aw  writton,  fi»>  tha  rialwr  ft 
pleasure.  In  his  dialogue*  of  tlie  dead,  be  has 
hit  that  admhnWe  simpUdty,  and  natural 
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'  of  bninour,  whkh  art  m  well  ftdaptad  to 

a  manner  of  writing,  which  is  extremely  diffi- 
culty tiMNigh  it  does  not  seem  so,  becauw!  a  vaat 
mnte  of  peraonagea,  Tory  dUfcnnt.  in  .tbcit 
age  aud  condition,  are  introduced  speaking  in  Hg 
each  according  to  their  peculiar  character. 
Hia  writings  hare  this  advantage,  as  Quincti- 
lianliM  olwMHiil  of  CieeroX  that  they  may  ke 
uatful  to  beginners,  and  no  Ipss       to  the  more 
advanced.    He  is  wonderful  in  his  narration, 
aud  has  a  fecundity  in  hiiu,  which  may  he  of 
rriea  to  gcnimas  notonlly  ixj  ud 
en.    He  treats  fable  in  a  manner  at  once 
agreeable  and  very  proper  to  impress  it  upon 
the  memory,  which  is  of  no  small  advantage  for 
tha  naitwoliinJing of  tto poolfc  Hopalnliod. 
mirably  in  a  thousand  places  the  mi-MTjes  of 
this  life,  the  vanity  of  mankind,  the  pride  of  the 
ptiiloaophers,  and  the  arrogaooe  of  Um  learned. 
It  la  lioirofor  tnii%  tibaft  «Moo  and  4loearDment 
are  necessary  in  readinp  this  author,  who,  in 
many  of  his  worlu,  shows  litUa  respect  for 
modesty,  and.makes  open  profu>it|>m  ofdmpkty, 
•qnally  doridfaiff  tiia  difioHan  nliyoii*  of  .which 

iks  in  many  places  with  extreme  oon- 
aad  the  .pagan  superstitious,  of  which 
ht  dioiM  Ao  ridienlo.  Thk  oeoMtwioJ  his 
Mag  called  bhuphemer  and  atheist.  And 
indeed  he  followed  the  Epicurean  phil<wophy, 
which  differs  little  from  atheism ;  or  rather  he 
had  mrlthTr  religion,  nor  auy  ilxod  uid'eonotant 
ftiad|lfl^s>igardlng  every  .thing  uncertain 
and  problematical,  and  makini?  every  thing 
maMar  of  jcat.  Snidaa  says,  it  %vaa  generally 
fthowaitonkinpioeMby  dogs,  as  a 
;  ftr  his  presumption  in  OMldng  Christ 
the  subject  of  his  raillery.  It  wentobo  wioiied 
that  this  fact  was  better  attested. 

a  •  -     ■  * 

Aouw  Onum. 

GeUioa  (or  by  oorrupiicn  AgoUioa) 
gnuMrioH  w1m»  Uvod  in  tlM  ooeond 
f»  In  ttte  nigns  of  .Mhmmi  Aorelius,  and 
some  other  emperors  his  sooceaaors.  He  studied 
grauimar  at  Kome,  and  phUoaophy  at  Athans, 


to  Rome.  .  .  > 
He  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  Noete* 
jlttiaK,  which  name  he  gave  to  a  coUictioa  he 


that  was  fine  either  in  reading  author'^,  or  from 
the  conversation  of  lenmed  men.  He  called  it 
•o,  beuiUJM:  he  had  compoaed  it  at  Athens  donog 
tho  winl«,  whon  tho  length  of  Ifco  nighta 
afforded  more  time  for  implication.  Macrobiua 
has  copied  several  things  from  him  without 
quoting  him.  There  does  not  aeem  to  be  any 
gvatdfaevmnantfaitiio  tofkt  he  hao  iAomb 
the  most  considerable  and  most  useful,  which  are 
generally  fnunmatial  mnarks  of  little  Import' 


fince.  We  are,  however,  indebfeil  to  him  hf 
many  facts  and  monunietits  ot  antiquity,  no 
where  else  to  be  found.  Of  the  twen^  books 
that  oewpoaetUa  weik,  <he  oiglitli  ie  cntiniy 
lost;  nothing  remaining  of  it  but  the  titles  of 
the  chapters.'  That  wherein  he  transiently 
treaU  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  is  Tcry 
nmch  oateanted*   * 

Aiilus  Gelliuii's  style  does  not  want  forces  hut ' 
is  often  mixed  with  barbafbun  and  imnroper 
words,  which  render  it  hard  and  obscure,  and 
«i«Me  the  ago  ho  li««d  in,  fir^n  wUeh  HMle 
purity  and  elegance  Is  to  be  expected.  • 

Amongst  the  pnrtioulnm,  which  he  tells  of 
his  life,  he  observea,'  that  while  he  vras  very 


hy  Oe  iwelori  toOUQndgo 

some  little  affairs  of  private  persons,  'one  was 
brought  before  hnn,  in  which  a  mnn  claimed  a 
sum  of  money,  that  he  pretended  to  have  lent 

 B»  ^roidd  tiii/dbly  by  aono  dKom- 

stances  of  no  great  certainty,  and  had  neither 
writing  nor  witnciwt'but  he'was  a'man  of 
unquestionable  honour,  irreproachable  life,  and 
known  inte^ty.' '  HI*  oppoUte/on  lhe%ontnrf t 
who  denied  the  debt,  was  notorious  'for  his 
sordid  avarice;  and  was  proved  to  have  been  often 
convicted  of  fraud  and  perfidy.  "Aulus  Gellius, 
to  a^fndgo  Ihii  canMti  had  taken  wlA  him  eemal 
of  his  friends  versed  in' the  business  of  the  bar, 
but  who  desired  nothing  so  much  m  despatch, 
hiivitig  a  great  deal  of  other  affairs  to  attend  to. 
Henee  tfwy  made  no  dlfleolty  toeeiidndo*  that 
a  man  could  not  be  obliged  to  pay  a  debt,  when 
there  was  no  proofs  that  he  owed  it.  Aulas 
Gellius  could  not  resolve  to  dismiss  the  cause  in 
thie  menner,  hdidrfaif  ^  thetportlea  rwj 
capable  of  denying  what  he  owed,  and  the  other 
incapable  of  demanding  what  was  not  his  due. 
He  therefore  referred  judgment  to  another  day, 
and  went  to  oonenlt  Vkvorinni^  who  ww  thna 
alive  and  at  Rome :  he  was  a  philosopher  of 
great  reputation.  Favorinus,  npon  hia  propo-^ing 
the  case  to  him,  repeated  a  passage  of  Cato,  which 
sayi^  tfMH  on  theee  oecHrfem^  where  proof 
^'anting,  Um  ancient  custom  of  the  Romans 
to  examine,  which  of  the  two  were  the  honcster 
man ;  and,  when  they  were  equally  so,  or  equally 
otbenriM^  to  adjudge  fho  canae  In  fcvourof  tho 
person  sued  :  whence  Favorintu  concluded,  that 
with  regard  to  two  persons,  so  different  in  their 
characters  as  the  parties  in  the  cause,  there  waa 
no  diflenhy  to  hdievo  an  honeal  amn  prefinUf 
to  a  knave.  Whatever  respect  Aulns  Gellius 
might  have  for  this  philosopher,  he  could  not 
entirely  give  into  his  opinion ;  an^  determining 
to  do  notklnf  against  Us  oenselinae»  he  declined 
passing  jndgmcnt  in  nn  affair,  into  wfiich  he 
ooold  not  sttfficiently  penetrate.   The  caee  would 
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debtor 


Athciunts  was  of  Nauanti%  aiicicntly  a  Au 
wmm  city  of  Egy^h  upoa  n  «b  af  N8» 
that  tuok  its  mmm  tnm  it.  He  Ured  in  the 
reiguof  the  emperor  Cominodua.  HecoicixwtMl 
m  work  in  Greek,  which  he  caUid  J}^pmotophifia, 
btoaay,  th*  bamput^ftktlmrmit  wUih 
wii^  enrioua  aodkaraed  ioqiuiries,  and 
giren  abundance  of  lifiht  into  the  Grecian  an- 
ti%uit)ea.  We  tiave  uuly  an  abridgment  or  ex- 
meli  «r  tiM  tot  boaka  af  Ui  DliMwrhlata, 
mde^  aa  Caaauboa  biikfw^  il 


JvLiva  Poii&ox* 


Julius  Pollux  waa  the  countryman  and  ro- 
Icmporary  of  Athanaua*  Ue  inKrilwtl  to  Com- 
noda%  when  only  Cmv,  Lb  the  UMaa  of 
JfVBVa  Aareliaa*  the  ten  books  which  we  liave 
of  his  ander  the  title  of  OnomasHctm.  It  is  a 
oollectifln  «i  tba  qfopiiynious  words  by  which 
the  best  Oneka«tlMC«  esyras  tha  mbm  thing. 
He  was  apparently  one  of  the  praocfton  of 
CommnduH.  He  plt'iued  that  prince  with  his 
flna  Toice,  who  gave  him  the  cliair  of  profesisor 


Fhilostratus,  wlio  places  Um  among  the  sophists, 
ascrilMi  to  him  a  great  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
laiyiage,  a  taata  for  wliat  was  well  or  ill  com- 
and  gnfaH  «B0iudi  te  doqMOfl^  b«t 


SOLIMOS. 

C.  Julius  SoUdus  has  left  us  a  description  of 
the  earth,  under  the  name  nf  I'vlyhittor.  Vos- 
sina  relates  many  opinions  upon  the  time  when 
this  anthor  llvad,  and  eondndsa,  that  all  which 
can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  he  preceded  St.  Jerome, 
yrhn  ritoa  him,  that  is  to  say,  aft^r  the  first  c<>n- 
tury,  and  before  the  end  of  the  fourth.'  His 
iRf«rit  it  «idf  HI  eslnwt  fron  lavarai  «ilhoi% 
ptrttadarly  Pliny  the  nataraliatf  and  ia  dooa 
m  gnat  faniai  and  ja4gaMit;. 


Pa  11 


Th«pe  were  many  iiop)ii'<t«*  of  this  name.  Wc 
ahaJi  qieak  here  only  of  him  who  wrote  the  liie 
of  ApoHoniaa  Tjumm,  Ha  ma  ona  of  tho 
learned  men,  who  freqaentod  fho  court  of  the 
Julia,  tha  wifc  of  SifVRia.*  Ha  pro- 
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Rome,  in  the  reipi  of  8r»"eru».  The  life  of 
ApoUooios,  written  by  Damis,  tlie  most  acalovis 
af  Ua  Aaciples,  wUA  was  pvoperly  no  bmn 
than  memoirs  very  aaaaaljr  ooaapaiad^  kovl^f 

fallpn  into  Julia's  hnnd^,  vj,,.  ^^vp  it  to  Phllo- 
stratoa,  wlio  fnm  these  memoirs,  and  wliat  h« 
Ika  ««rka  of  Apallonioa 


we  hare  of  him.  Euwbtus  awrts,*  that  it  rr^re 
easy  to  shew,  that  a  great  part  of  hia  narratiaas 


fable  and  romanee.     Nor  is  he  afraid  to  ad^ 

that  his  whole  work  abonnda  with  fictions  and 
£ilattiea.  Pliotins^  who  briefly  laptials  part  of 
oftiia  Ualary^tiwIiHMyoftkMiao 

It  fliUes.*   Saidas  spealcs  of  them  to 
the  offfs  t.     Tho  latter,  besides  the  litV  of 

ApoUooius,  ascribes  many  other  writings  to 


allef  ories  and  descriptionSf  ^ 
ami  liaTe  been  jodged  of  preat  benntr,  well 
tainad,  and  oompoaad  with  all  the  delicacy  of 


Thfa  Mita  al  tha  kaid  of  Ua  Ibi 

Aunliut  TheodontM  Ambrosiut  MaertMmB,  T§ 
which  the  epithet  IBvstrioua  h  aiMi><1.  jHTuliar 
to  those  adranosd  to  the  liighest  diguiUes  d'  the 
emplm  HoifMorooa«irtr7,wkmthaI«llB 
tongue  was  not  commonly  spoken,  namely,  of 
Greece  or  of  the  East,  and  llred  in  th**  r«"ten^  of 
Theodoslas  and  hia  children.   Tiioiigh  it  is  q«« 

tioned  in  thoismof  Honorius  and  TheodoahM^ 
it  li,  howerer,  scarce  to  be  doulitcd,  but  b«*  lirM 
about  that  time,  as  all  the  persons  bs  introduces 
speaUng  Is  hia  BtarBaWa  Uvod  irary  aaar  it. 

He  ftigns  this  oooTenatkNi,  in  order  to  collect 
all  that  he  knew  of  antiquities,  whi-  h  hr  in- 
tended for  tha  inatruotioii  of  liis  son  Lust4Uiuu% 

in  it  all  the  (createst  and  most  learned  persons  of 
Rome  during  the  Tacations  of  the  Satvmntint 
he  gives  that  name  to  his  work,  lie  prt>l« 
to  niala  things  genenOlyln  Iho 
•f  the  authors  from  whom  he  extracts  them, 
becaose  his  view  In  It  wnn  not  to  display  his 
doquenca,  but  to  instnict  lus  son :  besides  which, 
being  a  Graok,  It  WM  aol  foUo  amy  ftr  Umto 
express  himself  in  Ijitin.  AflOHdlBgly  his  elo. 
cution  is  sn?(!  to  ni'ilher  purr  nor  elepant;  and 
that  in  the  pasNages  wljere  he  speaks  itimseif,  a 
GMdcaeamatalldiifhivbn liana.  Aoftrlho 
subjects  of  whkh  ho 
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Macrobias'  upon  tb«  draun,  ascribed  by  Cicero 
to  St  ipio,  dnup  also  for  Uk  Mtt  FiWtathiw^  to 
whom  h«  addresMs  thenu 


Don^tt*'  (u£iU««  I><matus)  whose  scbolar  Si. 

tatinn  at  Rome,  in  the  rritin  of  the  emperor 
Conatantiiu.  We  have  the  commentaries  apon 
Virgil  and  Tcnneo,  which  are  pr«t«nded  to  b« 
^  —Mb  urilai  iy  Bt,  J«MMl»hU  master 

I>onatU9.  The  best  jod^es  b^'lierc,  that  then- 
may  be  something  of  his  in  ths  comment  upon 
VivfU,  bat  that  much  is  addad  to  it  tnwwthy 
af  m  iMo  •  1m<     As  to  ^  oommcnt  vpon 

Trrmce,  It  Is  attributed  to  Evanth'ms,  othp^wi^e 
called  Eographius,  who  lired  at  the  same  time. 


upon 


are 


SsBTiva. 

Serviu"*  (.Maurus  Hcmomtn.i)  lived  about  the 
reigns  of  the  empexom  Arcadius  and  lionoriua. 
Ho  k  fenm  by  tho  iiimBiBt  vpon  VfagU 

ascribed  to  him.  It  is  the  general  ophitun  that 
this  piece  is  only  an  abridgment  extracted  from 
the  worli  of  the  true  Servius,  the  Isos  of  which 
thee 


Sioa^oa. 


author,  llred  IS 

thf  fifth  century.  What  remaiiu  of  his  collec- 
tion has  presenred  some  curious  mooumeots  of 


Meithor  is  it  betierod,  that  tiw  UtwoT  thoM  two  the  ancient  poets  and  phUosophm  ItkUBmdl 
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POIilTE  LEARNING, 


BELLES  LETTBB& 


INTRODUCTION. 

•rer  is  principally  mrant  by  politp  Ipamin?,  or 
fhc  beUu  lettru.  Of  all  degartvaeaVt  of  liter»- 
tun,  this  has  the  mMt  ehami^  diivlajrs  the 
■Mwt  faMlr%  ftiMl  it  In  MOM  MUM  Am  mMt  capa- 
ble of  doinij  a  natioQ  honoar  br  works,  which 
are  the  finest  and  mott  exquiaite  productioa  of 
A«  mind.  I  woaU  not  Ibonby  be  thought  to 
mdenralae  tka  olher  ■ckncea  in  the  least,  of 
which  I  shall  speaV  in  fli.-  viMjuel,  and  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  esteemed.  1  only  obeenre, 
ttat  llioie  wt  M*  to  tnal  of  in  this  place,  have 
tWBiilliliif  mora  **«'fi  aora  ahlnlnf ,  and 
oonieqaently  more  apt  to  strike  mankind,  nnd 
to  excite  their  admiration ;  that  tbejr  are  accee- 
dUe  to  a  fraatminih««f  persons,  and  eonneet 
themselves  more  generally  than  the  rest  with 
the  fwlinps  and  transactions  of  men  of  genius. 
Poesy  seasons  the  solidity  of  her  instructions 
with  attraetiTO  graaos,  and  Che  plwiini  images, 
in  which  she  indoatriously  coiiTe}-s  them.  His- 
tory, in  recounting  the  events  of  past  apes  in  a 
lively  and  agreeable  manner,  excites  and  gratifies 
«ar  coriMltf f  and  at  lSb»  Mwa  timo  giveo  laeftil 
lessons  to  kin^,  princes,  and  persons  of  all 
conditions,  imder  borrowed  names,  to  avoid 
odfending  their  delicacy.  And  lastly,  elo^^uence, 
now  showing  henelf  to  as  wllh  a  simple  and 
modest  grace,  and  now  with  all  the  pomp  and 
nu^esty  of  a  potent  queen,  charms  the  soul, 
while  she  engages  tlie  heart,  with  a  awootaeas 
and  fbne^  agaiiut  mbUk  Hhm  la  no  ladMaf . 

Athens  and  Rome,  those  two  ijreHt  theatres 
of  Iwman  glor}',  have  produced  the  greatest 
■MA  of  the  ancient  world,  as  wdl  for  Taloor  and 
mBUarr  teoirtodfo,  as  abiUtj  fai  Oe  arts  of 
goremment.  But  would  these  great  men  havr 
lioen  knowni  or  would  not  their  names  have 


been  buried  with  them  in  oblivion,  without  the 
aid  of  tlie  arts  in  question,  titai  iuve  given  then 
a  Idnd  of  tmrniilriity,  of  wMA  minMai  «o 
so  jealous?  Thf  sc  two  cities  themselvea,  which 
are  still  universally  considered  as  the  primitive 
aonzoea  of  good  taste  in  general,  and  which,  in 
tko  nliot  oT  tha  nte  of  ao  mmf  oaptai^ 
preserved  a  taste  for  polite  Ic-rtrning,  that  never 
will  ei^ire;  aro  they  not  indebted  for  that  glory 
f  tho  oifiilknt  nwka  of  poesy,  history,  aad 
eloquence,  wHk  iriUch  tkejr  hm  omftdMd  At 
uniTerse? 

Rome  seemed  in  some  sort  to  ooofine  herself 
totUataitoArllieBdkaLottNo;  at  Wurt  aht 

excelled  in  an  oninent  degree  only  in  tUi  iM 

of  knowledge,  which  she  considered  as  more 
useful  and  mors  glorions  than  all  otlkers.  Greece 

and  embraood  thom  all  witbont  dfatinction. 

Her  illustrious  persons,  her  princes,  and  kinp, 
extended  their  protection  to  science  in  genen^ 

mention  the  many  ottMrs  who  have  rendered 
their  names  famous  on  this  account,  to  what 
was  Ptolemy  I'liiladeiphus  indebted  for  tbe 
npotitfion  tlMt  dirtingniaW  Urn  a» 

among  the  kings  of  Egypt,  but  to  hu  partlnMiM" 
cart'  in  drawing  learned  men  of  all  kinds  to  his 
court,  in  loading  them  with  honours  and  r»> 

and  sciences  to  flourish  in  his  dominions.  The 
famous  library  of  Alexandria  corichcd  by  bis 
truly  royal  magnlfloMMa  wlA  00  OOnaidcrabIs  a 
number  of  books,  and  tlM  edebntad  moaoinBi 
where  all  the  learned  assembled,  have  made  his 
name  more  illustrious,  and  acquired  him  a  aMVS 
solid  and  hating  glory,  tiaa  Ao  gnatort  of  ■ 
quests  could  Imvo  done. 

France  does  not  five  place  to  Egypt  in  this 
point.    The  king's  famous  library,  inflaitdy 
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not  the  least  Ulustrioa*  drBomrtuce  of  his 
reign.    His  successor  Louis 'XV.  who  vigfializHl 
the  beginning  of  his  own  reign  by  the  glorious 
iilrtlMiMiilil  «if.lhi  llrfiMiUimJa  tiM  uilfww 
rfty.of  FMl^totfffed  in  the  steps  of  his  Ulas- 
trimu '  srettt-'grandfather,  has  also  made  it  his 
care 'and  pride  to  augment /and  decorate  tlie 
nyal  Vktwrf,  1mm  fcw  jmn  lie.  hM  aoriahsd 
it  with  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  tfMMMtfid'piinted 
Tolomes,  and  almost  eight  thotiiAnd  ink'nuseripts, 
part  of  the.  library,  of  Mr.  Coll>ert,  the  meet 
■MM8  aad  andent  come  wwn  to  mz  mnuont 
mentioning  those. brought  very  latdy  from  Con- 
stantinople J>y .  the  Abbe  •  Serin  :  so  that  the 
kill's.  Ubija^.  at  pi^eeent  amounts,  to  about  ninety 
^MpHWMl  .yttotojl^  mimwiwii  nd.Unn  tMrty  to 
thirty-fire  thousand  manuscripts.    It  only  re- 
mained to  deposite  »o  precious  n  treasure  in  a 
manner  that  might  evince  all  its  value,  and 
■IMWM  Ilia  lipwtotten  Mid  glory  of  thftMMfiam, 

This  Louis  XV.  has  also  donp,  and  fulfilled  the 
intentions  of  his  great-grandfather,  by  cau«iing 
•  aaparb  edifice  to  be  prepared  for  his  Library, 
wlikli  kalrsadytbe  admiraticaof  aU 
and,  when  finished,  will  h<>themoit 
receptacle  for  ImmIcs  in  Europe. 

TIm  mmeam  of  Alexudria  was  much  ad- 
nM:  tat  what  waa  it  in  wmparioMi  with 
our  acndemips  of  architect  tire,  sculpture,  paint- 
ing; tiie  Acadamie  Franfoite,  '  tiiat  of  polite 
kaning  or  the  Zettret,  and  that  of 

Seiencea?  Add  to  these  the  two  moot  anoiont 
fniindations  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  mllppc  royal, 
where  all  the  learned  languages,  and  aimoiit  all 
An  ■cfanwe  nn  taught ;  and  tiie  oniTcrsity  of 
Buris,  the  mother  and  modd  of  ■!]  ttio  acode- 
mies  in  the  world,  whose  reputation  so  many 
ages  hare  not  impaired^  and  who^  with  her 
▼oneraHe  wrinkles,  cendniially  retaina  the  afar 
and  bloom  of  youth.  If  the' naVnber  of  the 
learned,  who  fill  all  these  places',  are  added  to 
the  account,  and.  their  pensions  'estimated,  it 
nut  Im  owned,  tliat  tha  rat  of  Europe  has 
nothing  comparable  to  France  in  theae  rapects. 
For  the  honour  of"  the  present  reign  and  mi- 


nistry, I  cannot,  forl>ear  observing,  that  during 


tfw  war  Utdf  tiiniiliiatiiil  so  happily  and  glori 
onaly  for  us,  the  payment  of  all  those  pensions 
of  the  leamod  was  neither  soapended  nor 
delayed. 

Tha  radar  tri%  I  hope,  pardon  tiiia  amall 
digreorion,  which  however  not  entirely  foreign 
to  my  subject,  for  the  sal^e  of  the  warm  love  of 
my  country,  and  thejuat  sense  of  gratitude  that 
•cffaainmd  it.  Batea  I  froeaad  to  my  subject, 
I  think  mpOt  obllgod  to  taka  aotloob  that  I 


1  Acsdemic  Fran^oiM,  cttaUiibed  1635^  for  tbe  putitj  i 

ortba~ 


giwtuaof  auayaf  Che 

tlons  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
pcriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  espet'ially  in  what 
relates  to  poesy.  Those  extracts  will  show 
Wwaifille  Oat  aoademjii  of  ptoMrvhtg  flw 
good  tHto  of  the  aMliiilb 

CHAPTER  L 

.        OF  THE  POET& 


If  we  consider  poetry  in  the  purity  of  iu 
ntloii.  .It  ie  orident,  that  it  waa  tau 

vented  originally  to  render  the  public  homage  of 
adoration  and  gratitude  to  the  Divine  Migesty, 
and  to  teach  men  the  moet  important  trutha  of 
religton.  This  art,  wUdi  aoraa  ea  praftae  in 
our  daj-s,  had  its  hirth  in  the  midst  of  festi^-als, 
instituted  in  honour  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
On  thoae  solemn  days,  when  the  Hebrews  cele- 
hialod      vmeiiArawa  of  tlia  ivondera  God 

had  wrought  in  their  favour,  and  when,  at  rest 
from  their  labours,  they  gave  themselves  up  to 
an  innocent  and  neoeooary  Joy,  all  plaoea  ra> 
sounded  with  canticles  and  sacred  song,  the 
noble,  sublime,  and  majestir  style  of  which 
suited  the  greatness  of  the  God  they  praised. 
In  thoao  divine  canticleo  what  throngs  do  we 
not  aoe  of  tlie  moot  Hvdy  andaniaBatad  haentla! 
Rivers  rolling  hack  to  their  sources  ;  uma  open- 
ing and  flying  with  dread  j  hills  that  skip,  and 
moanfolna  that  mdt  Eks  wax  and  disappear ; 
liaarai  and  earth  tronUing  and  listening  witli 
awe  and  silence  ;  and  all  nature  in  motion,  and 
shalien  before  the  lace  of  ita  author. 

aa  tiia  fmrnan  Toioa  alona  f  aiM  in  Aa 
of  such  amering  irendffs,  and  seeniaj 
too  weak  to  the  pe(»jilf  (o  express  the  lively  sense 
of  gratitude  and  adoration  with  which  they 
were  antmatwdi  to  asprae  diam  with  greater 
force,  they  called  into  their  aid  the  big  voices  of 
thundering'  drums,  trumpets,  and  all  other  in- 
strumants  of  music.  _  In  a  kind  of  trana^iort 
and  reDgiaas  enthndaon  thia  did  not  nflioes 
and  the  body  was  also  made  to  hanra  a  put  in 
the  holy  joy  of  the  soul  by  impetuous  but  con- 
certed emotion^  in  order  that  every  thing  in 
flaan  nader  Jmou^  to  tha  Bfvinitj. 

Such  ware  Aa  taylBnioga  of  mHla^  daadB^ 
and  poetry. 

.  'What  man  of  good  taste,  wlio,  though  not 
ftiH  of  rapeet  Ihr  Che  oMred  iMtofca,  dioald  rad 
the  songs  of  Moaos  with  the  same  eyes  he  rndi 

the  odes  of  Pindar,  but  would  be  obliged  to  own 
that  this  Moses,  whom  we  know  as  the^  first 
lilatorian  and  ^Tgy****  of  the  world,  ie  at  the 
same  time  the  tot  and  moat  sublime  of  poeto? 

In  his  writings,  poetry  even  at  the  first  instant 
of  its  birth  appears  perfect,  because  God  himself 

iusx>ires  it,  and  thanw— Ity  af  anlTing  by  do- 
I  greee  at  perftctfeppit  aemiditiODamwiadoaly 
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towtooT 

the  pcalDM  present  us  abo  whk  <1m  like  model*. 

In  them  shines  out  that  true  poesy  in  all  her 
migeaty  of  light,  which  excites  none  but  happy  I 

prnvhig  it,  whidi  fiMMtwMkMt  soothing  our 

frailtifs,  which  enffEfM  our  attention  without 
amusing  us  with  trinal  and  ridiculous  tales, 
yMA  liwlnieto  in  vltfMiit  ^k^gdtk,  irUdi 
aaalcn  at  kattw  6od  without  representing  him 
under  images  unworthy  of  the  divine  nature, 
and  which  always  surprises  without  leading  us 


wonders.  Always  agreeable,  always  useful; 
noble  by  bold  expressions,  glowing  figures,  and 
still  more  by  the  truths  she  denounce,  it  is  she 
aiMM  tha*  d«WM  the  BUM  aTdttlM  knffd^ 
When  men  had  transferred  to  creaturrs  the 
homage  due  only  to  the  Creator,  poesy  followed 
the  fortune  of  religion,  always  preserving  bow- 
flnftf  tntBca  af  Imf  flMt  af^itii*  Sha  waa  aaa* 

ployed  at  first  to  thnnk  the  false  divinities!  for 
thslr  supposed  favours,  and  to  demand  new  ones. 
She  was  soon  indeed  applied  to  other  oaet :  but 
!a  an  times  can  was  taken  to  bring  her  back  to 
ber  original  destination.  Tlf*"*!!'!  has  wrote  the 
genealogy  of  the  gods  in  verse  :  a  very  ancient 
poet  composed  the  hymns  usually  aaeifbad  to 
Homer  (  af  whlA  Idnd  of  poem  CalHmarhus 
afterwards  wrote  others.  Even  the  works,  that 
turned  upon  different  sulyects,  conducted  and 
decided  the  erent*  thej  rdatad  lijr  tka  intervcii- 
ttooi  and  aalnlaCnttoB  of  diTloitias.  They 
tauirht  mankind  to  consider  the  gods  as  the 
authors  of  whatever  happens  in  nature.  Homer, 
and  the  other  poets^  every  where  reprceent  4MB 
aa  the  ada  aiWteia  of  oar  deatiniee.  It  b  by 
them  our  courage  is  eiliicr  exalted  or  dcpr'^twd  ; 
they  fire  or  deprive  lu  of  prudence ;  dispense 
and  victory ;  and  ocQMion  repalia  and 
Nothing  great  or  heroic  is  executed 
without  the  secret  or  visible  assistance  of  some 
divinity.  And  of  all  the  truths  they  inculcate, 
they  preeent  nana  naia  frequently  to  our  vleir, 
and  eitoblish  none  with  mora  eare,  than  that 
Talour  and  wisdom  «•  «f  aa  avail  wUhouft  the 
aid  of  Providence. 

One  of  the  principal  vlawa  af  peeqr>  and 
whidk  was  a  kind  of  natural  aMHefoenea  af  tile 
Unit,  was  also  to  form  the  manners.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  we  have  only  to  consider  the 
fartiedar  and  af  lha  aavaral  spaeiea  of  poelrjr, 
and  to  obeenre  the  general  practice  of  the  most 
illuMrious  poets.  The  Epic  poem  proposed 
from  tlie  first  to  give  us  instructions  disguised 
nndar  tta  allegory  of  aa  fanpottont  and  hamria 
action;  the  Ode,  to  celebrate  the  exploits  of 
great  men,  in  order  to  excite  the  crf'neral  imita- 
tion of  others;  Tngedy,  to  inspire  us  with 
faamr  for  gnflt,  hf  lia  ftttl  eOpcto  that  aneeead 
tt;  and  wUh  Tencmion  Ar  vlrtM^  fegr  tha  imt 


it; 

and  Satire,  to  correct  whikt  Aey  divert  us,  and 
to  make  tmplarable  war  with  vice  an<l  fulfv  j 
Lirgy,  to  siied  tears  upon  the  tombs  of  penoaa^ 
wha  deawve  to  ha  laaMntod;  and  kaOf,  *a 

Pastoral  poem,  to  sing  the  innooenoe  and  plea- 
sures of  nira!  life.  If  any  of  these  kinds  of 
poetry  have  in  succeeding  times  been 

were  made  to  deviate  from  their  natural  insti- 
tution, and  that  in  the  beginning  they  all  tended 
to  the  same  end,  which  was  to 


I  shall  punoa  Ab  adjfeet  no  farther,  wUA 

would  carry  me  beyond  my  bou?id«.  I  confine 
myself  in  spealung  of  the  poeu  to  tiiose  who 

kind  of  poetry,  and  shall  begin  with  the  Greeks. 
I  shall  then  proceed  to  the  I.«tins,  partly 
uniting  them,  however,  sometimes,  espedally 

with  each  other.   As  I  have  oecasiooallf  1 

part  of  what  relates  to  these  il1n<itrioui  writers 
elMwhere,  to  avoid  tiseless  and  tedious  repeti- 

Aa  reader  will  permit 
thai 


ARTICLE  I. 


Of  At  Qtrnk 


into  Italy  from  Greece,  and  tliat  Rome  is  vm- 
de1it<-()  t«  licr  for  nil  the  repniBtiaB  and 

she  acquired  ol  this  kind. 

8BCT.  L 

Of  the  Greek  PoeUj  vho  txctlkd  in  Epic  Poetry. 

I  do  not  rank  either  the  Sibyls,  or  Oqthens, 
and  iMusacus,' in  the  number  of  tlie  poets.  Ail 
tha  leanMd  am^  that  tha 


HOMKB. 

I  he  period  of  time  when  Homer  was  bom  is 
not  very  owCbIb.    Heradotwe'  pheca  ft  finar 

hundred  years  before  himself,  and  Usher  fixes 
the  birth  of  Herodotus  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3520.  According  to  wliich  Homer  moat  have 
keen  ham  in  the  year  SiM,  that  la  to  say,  MO 

jrean  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  We  have  no 
better  assurances  concern inc  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  for  which  honour  sevea  cities  coU" 

to  hmna  aarriad  H 


1  Of  these  mne  account  wHI  to 
nent  to  the  article  Mm$ic.-tEd, 
t  Band.LILc:flBL 


iaihe 
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I        spokaa  «f 
it'MWiMit  history,*  and  with  moch  fr«at«r  ex- 

ia  the  first  of  my  treatise  upon  the  study 
•f  tik*  Belles  X«ettjres,  where  I  have  eudear- 

•f  this  poet.* 

Virgil,  If  w«  may  judge  of  hln  views  by  his 
irorki  seeme  to  have  proposed  uo  leee  to  himielf 
(tMD  to  diipwlt  tiM  Mpflrtflriljf  of  V^M^T 
with  Gvwee,  and  borrowed  arms  from  his 
rival  himwlf  for  that  purpose.  Me  justly  dis- 
cerned, that  as  he  was  to  bring  the  hero  of  his 
Iwa  tba  Iraii  «r  thi  SMOUuider,  It 
to  ■iiiiiiTi  ftr  Mm  to  faattato  the 


or  POETBT. 
is 


him 


€98 

agnalMriMar 

and  narratlTea ;  and  as  he  was  to  make 
fight  for  hln  (tettlfmeut  In  Ttftly,  that  it 
would  be  as  neceaiiary  to  have  the  Iliad  per- 
patadljr  Mm  Us  sya%  whlek  rtattati  with 
Action,  battles  and  all  that  interrention  of  the 
gods,  which  licroic  poetry  requires.  iEneas 
makes  Toyages  like  Ulysses,  and  fights  lilu 
AMOm,  Vif|abwlatarw«f«ith«Art]r.«lght 

books  of  Homer  in  the  twplre  of  the  /Tvnrid. 
In  the  six  first  we  discover  the  Odyssey  almost 
nniTcmUy,  as  we  do  the  Iliad  in  the  six  lul. 

Tlw  Oftok  poti  htt  ft 
M  Im  tMs  to  M^"^"'^* ' 


f  flstvoL  I.  P.1MI 

4  The  following  rtiiiirk*  arc  taken  from  SchlegrlV 
Leotuns  on  Uw  History  of  litsntura— **  To 
IS  or  HsMt  voMSMd  a  MW  aad  a 
natknuillntereitof(h(>Tnr>it  lively  am!  touching  character, 
whUe  to  us  their  priucii>ai  attr^Ltiun  coimmU  ui  the  more 
MAwal  charm  ot  heautiful  narration,  and  in  the  lofty 
i«|icesentatla(u  which  they  unfold  of  the  horaiB  life.  For 
here  there  preraib  not  any  peculiar  aMMto  eTtMllkhiff,  or 
tjttmn  of  prejudice*,  3iUi>(evl  to  live  only  w  ithin  .1  Kmitc*! 
gnte^er  sxcttuively  to  oclstoats  the  fiuae  and  pre-«m- 

apparpnt  both  in  the  nUl  snn^  of  the  Arslnanf,  ami  in 
the  poems  of  Ouian.  Thert*  bieathes  throughout  thcM- 
pummM  flMT  lyiitt*  a  MMiUItty  more  open,  more  pure, 
at«\  v^r^Tt  nTiiTersal— alive  to  every  feeling  which  can 
mAkf  an  improcion  on  our  nature,  snA  MlAldlnii  i'> 
'Ortuirutince  and  condition  of  thr  ^reat  family  i>l 
A  wiaols  «wM  is  laid  open  to  out  view  in  the 
'  BDd  deaiMSi*  a  fkh,  a  BtIqv,  sni  an  ever 
m  i^-ing  pictur  •  The  two  heroic  penonagec  of  Achillea 
and  UljMo,  which  occupy  the  flrat  places  In  ihi*  new 
slslsef  ssMaoes^  taiAedy  tbe  whole  of  a  set  of  nnivcnal 
ideas  and  rharacten  which  sre  U>  be  found  in  almoat  all 
the  traditiona  of  heroic  agca,  alihuuKh  nowhere  elae  *o 
h^pOy  wibiML  V  delinested  with  ao  maaterly  a  hand. 
AcbiDes,  a  yoolkAd  bmo,  who,  in  tlie  Ailoeis  of  hu 
Tictorious  itrengOi  and  ksatfy.  exiuaits  sB  tlw  o( 

the  fle'j'.ivi,^  life  (  f  inuri,  but  is  doomed  {•>  J;i  esriy  Je.ith 
and  a  tragical  destiny,  it  tbe  first  sod  moat  lofty  of  these 

found  In  numhetle«  prcms  nf  the  hemic  a)?e,  but  perhaj  s 
no  wlJefe,  If  we  except  the  wrilcm  of  Ciiccce,  «o  well 
davilBfSdasiBtbeagaiof  our  northern  anccatoriL  Even 
among  the  nott  livtiy  nstioDs,  tiM  tnMlittows  and  rscol- 
lectiooi  of  the  heroic  times  ate  Inewlid  wKh  a  half 
moumftil  and  melancholy  feeling,  a  ipirit  of  * nrn.*, 
■uiiistlaiSi  sliglsii.  laim  flimiiiiulj  triitirsl,  slilrli  apealu 

In  which  they  are  imbodled:  whether  it  be  that  the  idea 
of  a  long  vanished  age  of  thwdoBt  ^eatneit,  sod  heroiam, 
rtH^iof  ascsailtysiMli  aalapMMlDBCB  those  who  are 
acruitomcd  to  live  among  the  Dsrrowsnd  ttmlted  instltu. 
tiona  ai  after  times,  or  whether  it  be  not  father  tbat  poets 
have  chosen  to  express,  only  in  compositions  of  a  certain 
In  relation  to  ositain  periods,  those  fecUags  of 
ssKaBSBsnsnf  wtta  wason  ic  v 
natural  to  114  .it  all  tirncii  tu  ri'fleot  on  thL-  happiness  and 
simplicity  of  ages  that  have  ioug  pawed  away,  la  UlysMs 
■oltoraaiaki 


m  eqnsl  ts  Ms  vahmr,  who  is  sBke  preparel 

to  jiufTi  r  w  ith  pjti^^nce  l  vc  ry  hardiliip,  and  to  plunge  with 
boidosss  into  every  adventure ;  and  who  thus  aflhrda  the 


berate  llfr,  but  one  scsrcdy  lest  fertile  in  tubjects  ftnr  poetry, 
or  less  Interesting  to  the  curiosity  of  posterity.  This  is  the 


giring  the  nriportunitr  nf  intrnducing  and  adorning  what- 
ever of  wonderful  or  of  rare  u  ((ip|io«ed,  during  the  infajicy 
of  geogiapby,  by  the  simple  people  of  early  societies,  to 
beloaft  to  antes  and  places  with  which  they  psrsenagy 
unacquainted.  The  Hemerte  worin  are  eqaillcd,  or 
{jcrhaps  surpasacd,  in  awful  strength  .nrul  ilej>th  of  feeling 
bf  the  poetry  of  the  north— io  audacity,  in  splendour^ 
and  taipea«>.bjrthataf  theorteotslnstloaa  Tbebpeen. 

liar  cxcdlence  liw  iu  the  intuitive  perception  of  truth, 
the  accuracy  of  description,  and  the  great  cleari)(-*»  of 
iHidet standing,  WhUb  are  united  In  tbcm,  in  a  manner  so 
ttniqur,  with  all  the  simplidty  of  childhood,  and  all  the 
nchne^i  of  an  unrlvoUod  imagination.  In  thsm  we  find 
lULKie  of  I  iiiiniiiimiM  M  fhfl*  that  it  often  becumes 
prolix,  and  yst  «■  an  nam  woacy  of  it,  so  natchisss 
is  the  ebarm  of  the  Imgoags,  and  so  airy  the  llghtnea 
of  the  narrative;  an  almost  dramatic  d.-vrlopment  of 
choractsis  sod  passions,  of  speeebes  sod  replies,  sad  sn 
almost  hMoriesl  MMj  hi  the  dsesilpdon  of  toddsnto 
the  most  minute  It  i«  p<"rh.i;>»  to  thi«  last  peculiarity, 
which  distinguishes  Homer  so  much,  eren  among  the 
poets  of  Ms  own  country,  that  he  is  indebted  fbr  the 
name  by  which  he  is  known  lo  w.  For 
sigiuili-*,  in  Oredt,  s  witness  or ' 
has  probably  Iwen  gireii  lo  lum  on  account  fif  his  truth — 
luch  truth,  I  mean,  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  poet,  eqie- 
ciaUy  a  poet  who  eshbrstss  heraie  ags^  to  pnmtm.  Tb 
ui  he  is  inJ.cd  «  llamrr—A  (kithftit  voucher,  an  unftdsl. 
fying  witness  of  the  true  shape  and  fashloa  of  the  heroic 
liftk  tlw  sttwr  OBpianatloo  of  the  word  Bomtmt  *  a 
bUnd  man'— 1>  pointed  out  in  the  often  lepsated  and 
vulg.Tr  history  which  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  lllb  of  a 
poet,  concerning  whom  we  know  absolutely  naihuiK,  nnd 
to  without  doubt  alto|stherlobsd«pi«td.  Inthepoctry 
of  MlttoB,  eren  wtthoirt  the  cspisw  assertion  of  the  poet 

him«i-lf,  we  c.\n  diicover  many  mart*  that  he  f.iw  only 
with  the  Intanai  eye  of  the  mind,  but  was  deprived  ol 
the  4akiMdi«  and  dwailfV  Inflosnce  of  the  HgM  «f 
The  poetry  of  Ossian  is  doathed,  in  like  manner,  with 
a  melancholy  twflight,  oml  *«nn  to  bo  wrapped,  as  it 
were.  In  an  everlasting  doud.  It  U  easy  to  perceive  that 
the  post  binself  was  in  a  similar  oondltioa.  But  be  who 
can  conceive  that  the  Iflad  and  Odyssey,  the  nasi  ctar 

and  lamiiuius  of  .Tnricnt  pocms,  %ver«  composed  Ijy  otio 

deprived  of  bu  sight,  must,  at  least  in  some  degree,  closo 
his  own  eyes,  hato*  to  on  ffMlit  tfwtrtdHWt  flf  so  many 
thousand  drcuiiiiieniwi  wMib  mUiy,  wlneflntramably* 
the  reverse."— 
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QuincdliMi  tKft  of  Demosthenes  in  refard  to 
Cicero,  may  with  equal  justice  be  applied  to 
him,  that  honrever  great  Vii^il  may  be,  Homer 
in  •  fTMit  mujiiiM  nade  Idn.wluit -he  la.* 
Thia  advantage  dofis  not,  howpfCff  faUy  decide 
tbeir  merit,  and  to  which  of  them  the  prefer- 
ence ought  to  be  ^ren,  wOlalways  be  a  matter 
«f  diapatb  s.Wfi  mjr  In  thb  point  aUdo  by  Om 
*BdfmMit  of  QuinctUian,  who,  while  he  leaTca 
the  question  undecided,  in  a  few  words  perfeitly 
apecifies  the  ,ch«uracters,..that  .distijoguisb  .those 
two  enelloat  poeta.  Ho  tcUt  a%  .tiravo  ia  non 
ftnlw,  and  force  of  nature  in  the  one,  and  more 
art  and  appliration  iu  the  other ;  and  that  what 
ia  wanting  iu  Virgil  on  the  side  of  the  sublime, 
In  which  the  Oroek  poet  la  indlapiitaUy  rfirperior, 
la  perhaps  compensated  by  the  justness  and 
equality  that  prevail  univerHnlly  throughout  the 
iEneid.  Jit  hercUf  ut  itii  natura  caUiti  atque 
teuertmMB.  ita  ewrm  tt  SUaentia  mI 
mhoeftMa  ett,  quod  eifuit  magit  labortmdKM  t 
et  qunnlum  eminentiorihns  vincimur,  fortasft  nqun- 
Htatt  pentamtu.  It  is  very  iiard  to  characterise 
tfvo  poala  Wtltr.  Tha  niad  and  Odywy 
two  i^eat  paintings,  of  which  the  iSneid  is 
an  abridgment  or  miniature.  The  latter  re- 
quires a  nearer  view :  every  thing  in  it  there- 
Ara  most  bo  perftdlf  llnlahed.  '  But  great 
pictures  are  seen  at  a'  distance :  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, that  they  shnuTil  be  so  exjurt  and  regular  in 
all  their  strokes :  too  scrupulous  a  niceneas  ia 
a  ftidt  In  andfc  palntlngai 


OF  POETRY. 

happimw  af  olyle. 


Hasiod  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Cumae,  a 
city  of  iBoUat  bat  braogbt  vcp  ftom  his  infimcy 
at  Aadra»n  ssaall  town  of  Bssatia,  which  on 
that  account  passed  for  hi<t  country  :  Virgil  also 
cdls  him  the  oU  man  of  Aacra.  *  Authors 
dURer  much  eoneeminf  tiia  time  in  wUdi  he 
lived.  The  mail  ffsnend  opinion  1%  tfiat  ha 
was  Homer's  cotemporary.  Of  all  his  poems 
only  three  have  come  down  to  us :  these  are, 
21a  ITonftt  mi  Dny$i  3Xe  Thgogotuot  or,  the 
genealogy  of  the  gods ;  and  The  SMMtf  Bu^ 
nJis;  Iff  whirh  I  have  spoken  eleewhere. 
Quinctilian  gives  us  his  character  in  these 
mtda  W  HaM  widam  riica  upon  himself, 
and  tha  grartast  part  af.hia  works  contfsts 

almost  entirely  of  proper  names.  Hi-  has  how- 
ever useful  sentences  for  the  conduct  of  life, 
with  sweetoess  enough  of  words,  and  no  un- 


1  Ccdeiidum  vero  ia  hoc  quidem,  quod  et  Bla  CDsmos- 
Iheaes}  prior  ftilt,  et  ca 
Lib.  X.  cap.  1, 

1  Ascrvumque  sentin.  EctJg.  0, 


Mt  hi  tha  adddla  way  of  wiitfa^- • 

TOETS  LXSS  KVOWX.  ' 

TERrAKDEH,  flourished  A.  M.  3S.i6.  Haww 
very  famous  both  for  poetry  and  music. 

TTaTmo%  flouriahod  A.  M.  SS64.  Ue  » 
bdiarad  ia  hnve  been  an -Athanhn.*  Thb 

poet  made  a  preat  fipure  in  the  sivnnd  war  of 
Messene.  Ue  excelled. iu.Gt)i^bratijig  military 
exploits.  The  l^tftana  had  heen.sevcral  times 
defeated  to  their  great  dlsraMragnsirt  lha 
oracle  of  Delphos  bade  them  ask  a  man  of  the 
Athenians  capable  of  assisting  them  with  lus 
couneel  and  abOithi.  TyrtKUs  was  sent  them. 
Ihe  oonsequenoe  at  fliat  did  net  anawar  tha 
expectation-*  of  the  Spartans.  They  were  again 
defeated  three  times  succceatvalyt  and  were  upon 
the  point  of  retnninf  ta  Sparta  In  despair. 
Tyrtcns  re-animated  them  by  his  vsnes,  wfaidt 
breathed  nothing  bat  love  of  oT\f\  rmnXry  and 
contempt  of  .death.  Ilaving  resumed  courage 
they  attaUl  thie  Miawwiahi  with  A»y,'and  the 
vifltory  they  obtained  upon  tfiia  oiwaalnn,  tntf- 
nated  a  war  they  could  support  no  longer  to 
their  advantage.  They  conferred  the  freedom 
of  tke^  city  upon  Tjrrtsus,  a  privilege  they 
were  by  no  means  too  profuse  of  at  Laoedmon, 
which  made  it  exceedingly  honourable.  TTie 
little  that  remains  of  his  writings,  shows  that 
his  style  waa  Very  vigorana  and  naUa.  Ba 
seems  transported  himself  with  .tha  < 
endaaTOvra  to  giva  hia  ] 


Tyrtctuque  mArc* 
Vsnilmi 


laliMtUbsb 


By  verse  the  waTTinrV  fire  Trrteui  feedi. 
And  uiges  manly  mm4t  to  giorioui  deeds. 

Draco,  a  celebrated  Athenian  legislntor, 
flonriahed  A.  2^  S866.  lie  composed  a  poem 
of  three  tboosand  ham,  entitled,  'Mssgjin,  in 
wliich  he  laid  dawn  oedlant  paaaipla  ihr  llM 

conduct  of  life. 

Abakis,  a  Scythian  by  nation  ar cording  to 
Soidaa,  somuned  by  others  Ihe  Hyperborean, 
flaviished  A.  M.  S96B. '  He  comp<>!<ed  ^vcnd 
pieces  of  poetry.  Stories  of  the  last  absurdity 
are  told  of  him,  wiiich  even  Herodotus  himself 
doea  not  seem  to  believe.  Ho  laanlilshlMiiif 
wlA  saying,  that  Barbarian  iwd  carried  aa 
arrow  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  that  ha 
ate  nothing.   Jamblicus  '  goca  fiothar,  and  pr^ 


lf  nita*qucverl»ruin  ct  conj|»»itionis  prubsbillst 
eipsimain  iUonsdiodicendincoerB...  lilii&l 

4  FauaaB.LKpLM«,-*ck 
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tfndn  that  Abaris  ynn  earried  by  hia  arrow 
tiif  ou^h  the  air,  aad  passed  riren,  sew,  ukd  tbe 

beiuf  stoppetl  by  any  obstacle.  It  h  said  that 
upon  account  <)f  a  great  plague  that  raged  ia  the 
04»utttry  of  the  Hypcrbonuu,  h»  wm  deputed 

Cu^aiLL-s  flouriahefl  A.  M.  9678.  There 
were  aereral  poeta  of  this  name.  I  speak  of 
itim  in  this  piaee,*  who  noftwithstaodiog  the 

ni*ither  taste  nor  IwantA',  \ra.^  hoivcver  murh 
esteemed  and  favoured  by  Alesaader  the  Great, 
from  whom  be  rooeived     gnat  a  nwvd  m  If 


that  liberality  arRTipjl  little  taste  in  that  prlnro, 
who  had  been  so  delicate  in  respect  to  painting 
and  aoulplarc,  as  to  prohibit  bj  an  ediet  all 

all  statmuies,  but  Lyslppus,  to  make  hU  ntatur 
in  brass.  SyUa,  among  the  Romans,  acted  as 
WiaraUy,  bal  wiUt  aaore  prndeiiee,  than  Alex- 
mim  ta  T«garA  to  a  peel,  whalHd  pteeeutod 

him  with  somr  wrt'trTir^l  verses.  He  orderod 
a  reward  to  be  given  him  upon  condition  that 
be  would  nerer  write  more:  very  hard  terms 
tofttodpot^bMievci  TCMOnaUe  in  themtdw.' 

AaATUs  was  ef  8e]o<>,  n  city  of  Cilirfa,  flour- 
ished A.  M.  5798.  He  composed  a  poem  upon 
astronomy,  which  was  very  much  esteemed  by 
Ike  iMurasd,  aeeortliiff  to  Cioepo.  QnfnctUlan 
speaks  Ifjw  favourably  of  it.  •  He  says,  that  the 
sabject  of  Aratos  was  very  dry  and  unaffecting, 
trom  having  nehheryarlety,  paasloiu,  character, 
Mr  iMM^wfai  ilt"  Iml  A«l  lioiwmr  he  had 
done  as  mtirli  with  it  as  bis  mattrr  would 
admit,  and  had  made  rhoice  of  it  an  Biiiting  Lis 
capacity.  Cicero,  at  seventeen  years  of  age, 
AM  traadated  A»  paem  of  Antas  into  Latin 
irtTM,  of  u'liirh  many  fmifmpnts  nrc  come  down 
to  ns  in  his  treatise  J>*  Natura  Deontm. 
Arouomva  «f  Bkodis  who  flonrished  A.  M. 

lapoenupon  the  nrpeditfawiofthe 
fito       •  ntlfe  of 


7  Or«tm  Alcxa^idro  rcgi  rna^io  fuit  iUc 
Chnrilu*,  incultia  qui  veriibiu  ct  oulc  natU 
JUtattt  aoecptab  t^ale  aulalsBu^  Phiiippot. 

Mbb  tea  Ms,  poema 
Qui  tan  ridloalusB  tam  car^  piocHgui  emit, 
£dicto  vetuit  ae  «uis  ssb  pnetsK  Afdliis^ 
nafSMt,  aat  aUuB  l^riivs  duoonk  Ma 
Vbrtl*  Alexandil  fuHum  standsntia. 

0  JumU  ci  premiMB  ttiboi,  mb  ea  eonditians  pequid 
postea  lorilKret.   Or.  pro  Ardi.  pott.  n.  ?5 

9  Constat  inter  daoUM  hominem  ignaruin  Astrologis, 
omatiMirnis 


10  Antti  flMlsila  mala  caret,  at  In  qoa 

nullus  afRvttii;,  nulla  persona,  nulla  i-ujusquatn  sit  oratia 
iiufficit  tJUQui  open,  cui  le  porsm  cndidlt.  lib.  s.  &  1. 


Alexandria,  and  had  succeeded  Eratosthenes  as 
keeper  of  the  famous  library  there  In  the  reign 
of  PHlwi  »f w|Hn.  UfsnsseldgUuidr 

111  treated  hy  the  other  poets  of  that  placr,  who 
loaded  him  with  calumnies,  be  retired  to  Rhodes, 
where  he  passed  the  rest  of  bis  days.  Tkia  oe- 
oastoned  Me  hsing  ■HW ei  rte  JlfcedHaw. 

Edphoriok  of  Chalcis,  flonrishod  A.  M  S736. 
Antioehus  the  Great  intrusted  bim  with  the 
care  of  his  library."  Virgil  mentions  him  in 
his  BmoHw* 

NiCANDKRof  Colophon  In  Ionia,  or,  affording 
toothers,  of  yEtolia.  He  flourished  in  the  time 
•f  Attalus,  the  last  king  of  Peifamaa,  A.  M. 

fine ;  Or^/axi  and  'A>J^l^f^^aMa,  and  ntheri  upon 
agriculture  which  "  ViifU  imitatrd  in  liis  Geor- 
gles. 

Amivavn  sf  SMsny  4swiAsd  A*  BI«  tt00l 

Cloero'*  informs  iis,  that  he  liad  p-eat  a  talent 
for  poetry,  and  such  a  facility  in  making  verses, 
that  he  oonld  eKpreas  himself  extemporaneously 
In  benmston,  «r  mof  eOMr  Und  of  verse,  upon 

any  subject.  Valerius  Maxlmuji,  and  Pliny" 
say,  that  be  had  a  fever  re^guiarly  once  every  year 
upon  the  same  day;  wU^  waa  the  day  of  his 


A.  hicivrvM  AacHiAs,  for  whom 
oration  is  extant,  flonriahed  A.  M.  8S18.  Ba 
wrote  a  poem  upon  tte  war  witk  flu  Gfanbr^ 
and  bcfui  aaotlMr  opoo  Ciceroli  oonsulihip. 
We  bare  still  soBW  of  hit  cfignnia  In 
Antbologia. 

Fa  rthskios  Uved  at  the  same  time.  He  had 
been  taken  prleonerla  Che  war  with  Mfthrldatei^ 
and  was  Virgil'^  niastiT  in  Crpflc  poftry." 

A roLUM ARIL'S,  bishop  of  Laodicota  in  Syria, 
flooridied  A.  D.  SeS.  I  do  not  consider  him 
here  asa  bishop,  but  aaa  post,  who  dUsHogiibhad 
fifm-iplf  vry  much  by  Christian  portry.  Jnliau 
the  apostate  forbade  all  masters  by  a  public 
edict,  to  toach  the  children  of  Christlaoit  the 
proAmo  wftofOt  Xhe  ^olaat  tUs  edict  wai^ 
that  it  was  not  consistent  to  explain  them  to 
youth  as  illustrious  writers,  and  at  the  same 
titto  to  oontam  tfieir  religion.  Bot  the  tnw 
motires  tat  that  prohibition  wen  tbe  gnat  ad- 
vantages the  Christians  found  In  the  profane 
books  against  paganism.  This  edict  induced 
the  two  ApoDInarii  to  compose  seTcral  works  04 
osetoi 


U  Quid!  Eupboriooem  transibimuo '  Queni  nUi  pro. 
buMt  VUgUiu^  idem  niioyisni  send  oooditorvim  CbsigU 
dico  vna  esHBiaoBi  AdMSt  la 

18  Eclog.  z.  T.  sa 

13  Quid!  Kicandnanilvibfawsallllasirslqiis Tlr. 

M  Libi  iii  ds  OnU.  a  m. 
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a  gTTirDmarian,  wrote  in  hertiic  verso,  and  in 
imiUUion  of  Homer,  tlM  ncred  hivtory  in 
tweaty-foar  bMk*  t&wn  to  tt«  r^a  «f  Stul, 
iMiMhilteC  «mIi  book  wttk  a  letter  of  the 
G refit  nlphftbet.  He  imitat#>d  Mpuander  tri 
come4ic%  EaxifUm  in  tragedies  and  Pindar 
.laW«$  tddBf  MiMljMliflnMilholMlyMrip- 
^an^  and  oteerring  the  character  and  style  of 
the  acTeral  kinds  of  poetry  in  which  hp  wrote, 
in  order  that  the  Chriatiaoa  might  dispenae  with 
Uto  wMit  «nko  fntet  Mtkm  fai  ImiBf  the 
Belles  Lettres. 

His  son,  who  WM  a  eophiat,  or  rhetorician 
and  philoo^hart  nomj  bmiI  dialogues  after  the 

doctrine  of  the  ^>ostles. 

Julian's  persecution  was  of  so  short  a  contin- 
uanoe»  that  the  works  of  the  Apollinarii  became 

read.  Henc*,  of  all  their  poems,  none  are  rome 
down  to  us,  except  the  Psalms  paraphrased  by 
ApoUiBariaa  the  eider,  who  had  the  miafiDrtune 
to  giro  into  hoMMdtt  tflakm  ooaoMing 
Josus  Christ. 

Sc.  GaaooaT  of  Nazianzen,  who  flourished 
A.  0. 85<K  oolemporary  with  ApoUlnarioi^ 
poead  also  a  great  nnite  «f  v«M  of  dikiods : 
Soidas  inakea  them  amount  to  thirty  thousand, 
of  which  only  a  part  have  been  preoerred.  Moot 
wt  iStmOi  Hm  employmnit  and  friilt  «f  Ua 
ntirment.  Though  he  was  Tcry  mndl  ad- 
ranced  in  years  at  the  time  he  wrote  them,  wo 
« find  in  them  all  the  fir*  and  Tlgour  that  could 
tedMindiiilte  wwteof  a  young  aaMi. 

In  OMiposing  his  poems,  which  oerred  him 
for  amusement  in  his  solitude,  and  for  consola- 
tion in  his  bodily  infirmities,  lie  had  young  per> 
•HM^  aBd  thon  «ka  kve  polito  tamiag^  in 
riew.  To  withdraw  them  from  dangerous 
oooi^a  and  poems,  he  was  for  supplying  them 
with  an  innocent  and  useful  diversion,  and  at 
Ow MOM timo ftrfwtai^ tko tnith  ^PMmUo 
to  them.  Them  h  al.-io  reason  to  believe,  that 
one  of  his  views  was  to  oppose  poems,  in  which 
arery  thing  was  strictly  orthodox,  to  those  of 
ApoHlnariua,  that  contained  many  ^■yHhm  M> 
pugnant  to  the  Christian  faith.  In  making 
po«y  ■obMrrieat  in  thia  manner  to  religion,  he 
ncaUed  It  to  Ita  prtetttf*  Instttntion.  He 
toMUad  nothing  in  his  vma  but  Mich  raljacfs 
of  piety,  as  might  animate,  purify,  instruct,  or 
elevate  the  eoul  to  God.  In  proposing  sound 
>  to  ClilirtiM  la  them,  ke  bartehee  hum 
I  aU  the  filth  and  foUy  of  fahle ;  and  would 
hare  thought  it  profaning  his  pen,  to  have  em- 
plojed  it  in  reviving  the  heathen  divinities^  that 


Lettres  hy  thp  most  able  masters  at  that  time  of 
the  pagan  world.  lie  had  read  with  extreme 
^plication  aU  the  andent  poets^  of  which  we 


Such  lu-e  the  naodela  we  ought  to  foUow.  I 
apeak  here  of  a  saint,  who  had  all  the  beauty, 
vivacity,  and  s^dity  of  wit,  it  is  possible  to 


contented  himself  with  ha-vin^,'  ncquircd  a  re- 
lined  taste  of  poetry  6Mm  tlicm,  and  with  bav- 
ing  thoroughly  aladM  aad  aompreheaded  aU 
their  beaartee  aad  delicacy;  but  aeiar  toaB»> 
ducad  any  of  the  profane  divlnitii^  into  his  own 
pieoee;  which  were  not  re-admitted  by  the  peels 
tQlaaayagesallM;  what  ttaaa  i^hIbm 

ages  of  the  church  eendemned  and  forbade  to  to 
allowed  uow  ?  I  have  ttMtod  thla'  OBi^^astah^ 
where  to  some  extent. 

Per  lha  hmmr  «f  peaty  aad  Ifea  peeH  I 
ought  not  to  omit  mentioning  EoDocia,  the 
daughter  of  the  sophist  Leontius  the  Athenian, 
who,  before  she  was  a  Christian,  aad  had  mar- 
ried thaeaiianr  Theadaelw  lha  jia^aywaa 

called  Athenais.  Iler  father  had  given  her  an 
excellent  education,  and  made  her  extremely 
learned  and  Judidotta.  The  surprising  beauty 
of  her  aspect  wm^  hanretef,  iaftate  to  Aat  af 
her  wit.  She  wrote  an  heroic  poem  upon  ber 
husband's  victory  over  the  Persians,  and  coa^ 
posed  many  other  piscee  upon  pioua  solgectib  if 
which  we  ought  very  mock  tonipMl  lhalMh 
She  lived  about  A.  D.  iSa 
Stxuios,  bishop  of  Ptoiemais,  lived  at  the 

do  wa  tone. 

I  pass  over  in  ittlenoe  many  other  poeta  ncsh 
tioned  by  authors,  but  little  known  to  ua»  aad 
aaa  afraid  that  I  have  ilnadfkaM  aalytoalav 
upon  those  of  this  kind. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  tragic  and  comic  poets. 
But  as  I  have  treated  both  with  su&iaeat  extant 
hith«anelaalkiatavf>*Iihaadolitll»  aamla 

this  place  than  mentioa  Aeil 
timet  when  they  lived* 

SECT.  II. 


Of  At  Tnifte 


Tnxsns.  who  fiouriahcd  A.  M.  3480^  is  eon- 
eidered  as  the  invantoraf  tragedy.*  It  It  eaqr 
to  Judge  how  gmat  and  fanperibct  it  was  fai  Ito 

beginning.  He  smeared  the  faces  of  hit  actors 
with  lees  of  wine,  and  carried  them  from  vil- 
lage to  village  in  a  cart, 
sented  their  pieces.  He  lived  in 
*  Thatwitakgitlator,baiiv] 


'  studying  the  Bcllet 
S  Sec  ToL  i.  fk.  677. 
S  Ignotum  tragicae  genua  iavwilsse 
Dicitur  St  plaMtris  Texkwe 
Qua  ceasBsat  agcrentque 
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the  Oredia  tnatead  of  satire.  The  highest  per- 
fectioaof  what  it  caUed  Attickm,  was  peculiar- 


,  fiuidea,  will  Koon  hCM  ft 
fobUo  and  priTatc  affoinu" 
Macmru}*,  who  flourished  A.  M.  S&06, 

Impnnred  tragedy,  and  plaoiditte 

-*  He  gave  hia  actors  masks,  mure  daoaat 

the  high  heeled  boot  or  buskin  called 
*u$f  and  built  them  a  little  theatre.  Hia 
■■M>ir*n-'t^C'-"  1'  L  -  -'  -  n  nilll-iii  Ut 
alocntton  loAy,  and  soaring  oft^  to  bombast.' 

In  a  puhlic  dispute  of  the  tra<fic  pnpts,  insti- 
upoa  account  of  the  bouea  ol'  iheeeus 

was  a4}ttdged  to  Sophodeo.'  Tha  grief  of  M»- 
diyliis  waa  ao  g^reet  upon  seeing  himself  de- 
jriTod  by  a  young  poet  of  the  glory  Ims  IukI  so 
1n«  piwiwiJ,  of  boteg  tbo  mai*  arndkal  In 

tfie  theatre,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  stay  in 
Athens  any  longer.  He  left  it,  and  retired  to 
fiidly,  to  the  ooort  of  king  Uiaro,  where  he 

asleep  in  the  country  with  hia  baldhead  uncov- 
ered, an  eagle  taking  it  for  a  stone,  let  fall  a 
hmrj  torlato  «paa  it,  which  UUad  him.  Of 
ftmomaadtantnfadiaa  wUehha 

oome  say  only  twenty-eight,  and 
than  thirteeOf  carried  tlie  prise. 
Soraoeutaad  Emmmn  flawnahad  A.  M. 
These  two  poeta  appnrta  «t  tha  auM 
time,  and  renderef!  the  Athenian  stage  rery  il- 
loatriooa  by  tragediea  e%uaUyadminhla^  though 
^wy  HOknaA  1m  Arfr  aCyk.*  Tha  in*  waa 
greAt,  lofty,  and  soblime:  the  othav  iMiar, 
pathetic,  and  abounding  with  excellent  maxims 
tar  the  maniMn  and  oooduct  of  human  life. 
Tha  judgment  ut  Oa  poUb  waa  dMiad  in 
TwpeatfiaChem;  as  we  are  aHUadarinntvd 
to  two  poets,'  who  hare  done  so  much  honour 
to  the  French  st^pe,  and  mada  it  capable  of  dia> 
iwiththataf  Athana. 


to  it.  Chat  la  to  aay,  whatow  to 

degant,  and  most  delloMa  InatfHtoiAleh  no 
other  poetry  oould  aoBM  saar*  I  hsva  apakan 

of  it  elsewhere. 
MsMAiraBB,  wha  i«widiad  A.  IL  Sm,  wm 

tha  first  and  the  beat  author  of  the  New  t 
Comedy.  Plutarch  prefers  liini  infinitely  to 
Arietophanes.'*  He  admires  au  agreeable,  r»- 
flna^  Micali^  lively  apicft  of  hnMr,  a  Tdn 
of  pleaaantry  in  him,  that  never  deparu  in 
the  leant  from  the  strictest  rules  of  probity 
aud  good  manners:  whei^u  the  Ikitter  and 
MNllna  ndHary  «f  Aitotophama  to  ■wwalfa 
abuse,  is  murder  In  Jeat,  that  without  tha 
least  reserve,  tears  the  reputation  of  the  most 
worthy  to  pieces,  and  violatM  all  the  laws  of 


SECT.  III. 

EoroLis,  Ceatixus,  and  AaisrorHAKia,  who 

flourished  A.  M.  3564,  made  the  eomedy,  called 
Aucient  Comedy,  very  fiunoos.    This  served 


8  tat  hone  penons  pallaque  npertor  honota 
AcbjrltM,  ct  modiris  instravit  pulpits  tlgnit. 


Trafeedlai  primtis  in  lucem  jUschyliu  protutit,  tu- 
btuaia,  gravit,  et  giAnUiloqutu,  uqw  wque  ad  vitiun, 
OMKL&c  I. 

7  Fhlt  In  Cimon.  p.  483 
9  tMfs  cIsiliiillliMtnverunt  hoc  opui  St^hocics  atque 
Eun[.ic:i  ;  qutjruni  in  dupwri  dioendi  ri  uter 
mdior,  iaur  piurimos  quaritttr.  (fKimM,  Mi 
9 


knows  no  bounds.  Quinctilian  ia  not  afraid 
to  declare,  that  the  brightness  of  Menander's 
merit  had  entirely  eclipsed  and  obliterated  tha 
lapatallanar  anthawvitwainfhaaatoa  waf." 

Tltit  the  greatest  praise  which  ran  be  given  this 
{K>et,  is  to  say,  that  Terence,  who  itcarce  did  any 
thing  1»addaa  copying  his  plays,  is  allowed  by 
good  judfaa  to  hatia  fUlan  Twy  tefe  af  hb 

origlnaL 

Auloa  Galliua"  haa  prawnrad aome  passagaa 
of  Mananiar,  wUehhad  taen  ImitotoA  hy 

cUiua  an  anelent  Latin  comic  poet.  At  tlMflnl 
reading  be  thought  the  verse*  of  the  latter  very 
fine.  But  he  affirms^  that  as  soon  as  he  oom- 
panitknawlfh  thoaa  af  tha  Onak  poet,  tU^ 
baanty  entirely  disappeared,  ani  thqr 
wretched  and  contemptible. 
Meaandar  was  not  treated  with  all  the. 
Mnffhtollfc.  Ofn 
comedies  which  he  bnmght  upon  tha 
stage,  only  eight  carried  the  prixe.  Whether 
through  intrigue  or  combination  againat  hiait 
or  diahad  toatoaf  the  jodgea,  FnuatoVt  wfca 
wndanlitaiHr  deasrred  only  the  seooad  pha^ 
WHS  always  preferred  before  him." 

In  the  Andant  History,  (voL  L  p.  681,)  wa 
tevaaqlalaad  aHlknl  ntotoa  to  iha  Aaaton^ 
Mitfk^MBd  Naw  Conadf. 

SECT.  lY. 

Oftkg  lamNe  Poeta. 

AacHiLOcHOs,  a  native  of  Faros,  the  invontor 
of  latoMa  fmaibllvad  intha  raifn  af  < 


10  Flat  in  MoraL  pi  SSBl 
11  At^as  Uk  quidetn  omnibuf  cjuadem  operli  soctoribut 
a,  et  lUlfore  quodun  lua  ciaritatis  tentticas 


IS  LUX  u.  c.  sa 

IS  PUIcmoB,  trt  ] 
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kinf  of  LjSb,  a.  M.  3880.  See  what  wc  hnxr 
nidofldi^liitlMAiMtentHirtory.Tol.  i.  p.  884. 

HimwAX  WW  •  uMwm  Ephesus,  and 
flowishad  A.  M.  Mfla  UpM  briAf  expeU«d 
thence  hj  the  tyranta  thmt  governed  there,  he 
went  and  settled  at  Clazomenae.'  U«  WM  ugljf 
•bort,  and  tUn:  bt  Vamifltmm mmkmi  M» 
being  immortalised:  for  he  is  hardly kiMWli  by 
any  thing  except  the  ntirical  Terses  bp  roinposed 
agalnrt  tiia  iwotbar^  Bapftlw  and  Athenis,  two 
Mdr«««wkokadiiiiid«Ui  flgwi  la  llw  nort 
ridtoalous  mwiog  in  their  powm  Ht  di^ 
charged  ftuch  a  number  of  1<(iti  and  '^rulent 
vwrws  Mi^inst  than,  that,  accordii^  to  Mmie 

Bat  Plinjr  observes,  that  statues  of  theirs 
in  being,  made  after  tliat  time.    Tho.  fn- 
Tantioo  of  tha  vsne  caUad  Souon,  limping^  is 

IS 


SECT.  V. 

Itto  poetry,  wliidh  wm  mud*  to  b«  waa^  U 

the  I}Te,  or  the  lilie  instruments,  was  called 
lyric  poetry.  Cornjiohitioii'i  of  this  kind  were 
named  udes,  or  tMui^^i,  uiid  were  divided  into 
•tvoplM  vc  ■tnnui 

Hie  end  of  poetry  is  to  please  the  *^firwtkn. 
But  if  the  diffiTont  kindN  of  poetry,  as  the  pas- 
toral, cl«Klac>  luid  epic,  utluiu  that  uud  by  differ^ 
«m  iiMMi%  the  ode  ettidiw  it  Me  «rtainly, 
because  it  includes  them  all;  and  as  the  famouit 
painter  of  old  uniti-<I  in  one  picture  all  that  he 
had  observed  of  most  graceful  and  ooosummate 
la  neuy  of  the  ftir  ess,  ee  the  ode  unitse  in 
itself  aU  the  different  beauties,  of  which  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  p<»«'try  are  susceptible.  But  It 
boa  still  somsthing  else  peculiar  to  itself,  which 
eonetftalaelte  trveehuMla^  lUeleeirthni. 
asm ;  In  which  view  the  poets  beUeve^th^y  may 
also  compare  lier  to  that  Juno  of  Homer,  who 
borrows  the  girdle  of  Venus  to  eJuUt  the  graoes 
erh«lbciii,biil  whole  etUl the  wne fMMt  «f 
the  gods,  distinguished  by  the  air  of  noi^esty 
peculiar  to  her,  and  even  by  the  fury  and  vJo- 
lence  of  her  cbancter.  lliis  enthusiasm  is 
more  easy  to  oeDodve^  tbaa  poaUde  to  define. 
"When  a  writer  is  seized  with  it,  his  genius 
I^WB  ardent,  his  imngination  catches  fire,  and 
alt  the  Acuities  of  his  soul  awake,  and  concur 
te  the  perftetien  of  hb  week.  Now  noble 
thoiiphts  and  the  most  ikluning  strokes  of  wit, 
and  now  the  most  tender  and  beautiful  iniri^eK, 
cvowd  upon  him.  I'iie  warmth  also  ut  his 
enthusiasm  often  trantporta  him  te  a«eh  a 
■MHUMTtthat  ho  eao  contain  Umaelf  no  lomer; 


he  then  abanfTon'i  Mms'^lf  to  ttiet  living  !m|>eCtl* 
osity,  that  beautifol  disorder,  which  inflnitcfy 
tranaotnd  ^  regularity  of  the  most  atudJoae 
art. 

Thpsp  different  impressions  produce  diifiBtWl 
eflfects:  descriptions  sometimes  simple  bat  ex- 
quisitely beautiful,  and  sometimes  rich,  noble. 


shining  stroke*  of  morftllty;  allnsiom  happily 
borrowed  from  history  or  feble ;  and  diprtm^dotM 
mofo  beautiful  than  the  chaia 


or  the 

Terse,  at  tb!?  moment  cfHtts  the  poet  no  trouble. 
NoUo  exjirtseioow,  and  happy  numberB  spon- 
tanaauriy  iIm  «p,  and  di^oee  tbemsdrrs  in 
dne  order,  like  oteoee^e  *e  tyre  of  Amphieai ; 


and  nottiing  seems  the  effect  nf  stu  fy  or  pains. 
Thz  poenui  of  e&thosiasm  liav«  such  a  peculiar 
beauty,  that  they  on  neither  be  read  nor  heard 
wMMhBpHtlng  the  eametreM  fndneeA 
thcmselTes;  arfl  tht>  effect  of  the  mrwt  eiqTrislte 
mosio  is  neither  so  certain  nor  ao  great,  as  that 
irf'veneeheni  te lUe poeCio  Anryr-thle  diviner 
flame  of  the  nhld* 

This  little  poaaage,  vHiidi  T  bare  extrart^'^ 
from  the  short  but  eloquent  diseertation  of  the 
AbM  V!niguier  upcm  Pindar,  enftoee  to  give  the 
n  Just  idea  of  lyric  poetry,  and  at  tt« 
time  of  Pindar,  who  bold«»  the  first  rank 
among  the  nine  Greek  poeta  that  excelled  in  this 
way  of  wrMnfi,  ef  wIkibi  ft  nmaiBa  for  me  to 
■ay  a  Ibw  words. 

Flntarch  speaks  of  Thalks*  whom  Lynnxns 
pereuaded  to  go  and  setUe  at  Sparta,*  A.  M.  SI&&. 
HewMa  lyriopoet,  (not  one  of  the  nine 
tionedihew^)  bat  under  the  appearance  oft 
posing  only  songs,  he  In  effect  did  all  that  the 
gravest  kfislaton  eould  liave  been  capable  of 
doing.  FdraDMepoetieelpleoee  wereeosBMy 
dletuMiwatihiJiiie  men  to  obedietice  and  eoBoeid 
by  the  means  of  certain  mirabers  so  harmoniotn 
HO  elegant,  strong,  and  eweet,  that  they  ineen- 
sibly  rendved  Ae  manncn  of  thoae  that  haH 
them  lees  rode  and  savage,  and  indoot^  a  ||aa 
of  firder  and  probity,  by  banishing  the  animo- 
sities and  divisions  that  prevailed  among  them. 
Thns  by  the  ehirming  impreerioBevf  a  imIoiH 
ooB  Und  of  poetry,  he  prepared  the  waylbr 
LyeurgtiM  to  instmct  «nd  amend  hfal  dtixens. 

Alcmam  was  a  native  of  ijardis  in  Lydis, 
flooriehed  A.  M.  88M.  The  "  '  'i  i 
adopted  him  on  account  of  his  OMtli*  and  grantad 
him  the  freedom  of  their  rity,  upon  wbrrh  he 
congratulates  himself  in  his  poems  ae  a  ■ingyl^y 
hoQourtohla.*  He  fieorlihadln  Aa  tfnia  «f 
Ardya,  aoB  of  Oygea*  Ungaf  Ijdia. 


of  Miletu<>,  one  of  the  rrrtti  fagt*!!, ' 
hundred  and  titty  jrean  tluit  tiua. 

sniii.to&iai(rp>4i.  «rhitdt< 
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Stzsicuo%vt  waa  of  Hlmera,  •  city  of  SleOy, 
flouriihed  A.  M.  S398.  Pausanias*  relates, 
tint  thia  poet  liaTiog  lotit  Ills  ai^ht  as  a  punish- 
BMUt  fcrTaraea  whiefa  hahadnaivin  ^H*p  raise 
of  Helen,  did  not  rocorer  it  till  he  had  fwanted 
his  inTectivts  by  a  uew  pu'Cf,  the  rererse  of  the 
former^  which  was  afterwards  called  Palinodia. 
QBliiellliBa*tdbai,tiHikkaaung  of  great  war^ 
and  the  VMillllnitriottS  heroes,  and  that  he  sus- 
tainM  the  pomp  and  sublimity  of  epic  poetry 
on  tha  lyre.  Horace  gires  him  the  same  char- 
mIbv  te  ft  tingle  epMhet*  AiifcAwfjm  grovtt 
Oamana,  Steaidiorus*  lofty  muso. 

Alcjbos,  dourii^ed  A.  M.  S400.  He  was 
bom  at  Mitylene^  a  city  of  Labos :  it  b  from 
Umthe  AkaloTHmleakhanBaM.  Hewae  a 
iadared  enemy  to  the  tyrants  of  Leebos,  and  in 
particular  to  Pittacos,  whom  he  porpptnally 
laahed  in  hia  jfov"^n.  He  is  said^  tt*  have  been 
mM  widk  meh  torNr  In  •  lMMIa  wImn  ha 
happened  to  be,  that  he  tlu'ew  dowu  his  arms, 
and  ilud.  Horaoe  relates  alika  adventure  of 
hmuelf.*  Poets  pique  thenuahaa  leM  opon  thdr 


the  style  of  Alacua  is  close,  lofty,  correct,  and 
what  crowns  liis  prais^  that  lie  rery  much  re- 
aembles  llumer.' 

SuMK  Sha  waa  of  the  same  place,  and 
lived  at  the  same  time  with  Alcasu.^  The 
bapphic  verse  is  so  called  from  her.  She  had 
three  brothers,  Larychus,  Eurygius,  and  Char- 
asM.  She  celebrated  the  first  eztraaety  in  her 
poems,  and  on  the  contrary  J**  «<cTere  against 
ChanuLus,  for  being  desperately  in  love  with 
thecoiiffUBMi  Bhadope,  tha  mbm  that  boilt  ofta 
flf  the  pynaaida  <rf  EgypC  8ip^  composed  a 
oonsiderablp  ntirnbcr  of  poems,  of  which  only 
two  are  oome  down  to  «%  but  thaoe  suffice  to 
prove,  that  Ihu  ftwMm  gif  h«r  bfaH  ages  for 
the  beauty,  paMlM^  aftMhars,  hanaoayt  (uid 
dalicaciea  of  her  verse,  are  not  without  founda- 
tfoB.  Hence  she  was  caUed  the  Tenth  Muse, 
■ad  ttM  peopla  af  IBtylww  —anil  hm  Image  to 
be  stamped  on  their  cohk  It  We  to  be  wished 
that  the  purity  of  her  manners  bad  eiinalled 
the  beauty  of  her  genius,  and  that  she  had  not 

<h*  fc—  — »  — ^  I  I  «■  J  fcy  fc—  nH 

licentiousness.  It  is  said,  that  frantic  with 
despair  through  the  obstinate  reaistance  to  hrr 
desires  of  FhaoD,  a  young  maa  of  Lesbos,  hhe 
lalatba  Hft  frMtOM  lapaf  the 


5  Psuaan.  In  Lacoo.  p.  SO. 
C  Stcsichorum,  quun  sit  ingcnio  validus,  materix  quo- 
fue  osteoduot,  in«ri^  twUs  ot  cUriwimoi  csnentcm 
> at tfki esmdals enwa iyia iiftHawlani  id^x. 
L 

7  Herod.  L  V.  c  g& 
8  Tecum  Philippot  et  cdcrcm  Aigam 
Send,  ralktaooa  bene  forouls. 
•  In  #)qpftid»  tnftt,«t  nMignHma,  st  dUifeof,  t4e- 


promontory  of  Leoeadia  in  AcnmanSn:  a  re- 
medy fr«}nently  used  in  Grfece  by  those  wfa» 
were  unfortunate  in  this  passion. 

Ayaeanmrtewkhad  A.  M.  ftlA  Thb  peat 
was  of  Teos,  a  dty  af  Ionia.  He  paased  much 
of  his  time  at  the  court  of  Polycrates,'*  tyrant  of 
Samoa^  fiunoiis  fiyr  tlu;  un  interrupted  prosperity 
af  hii  and  tragical  end ;  and  waa  noi  onlj 
one  of  all  his  parties  of  pleasure,  but  one  of  hb 
council.  Pinto  infnnns  us,"  that  Hipparchns, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Pi&istrattis,  sent  a  galley  of 
fifty  oare  to  Anaereon,  and  wrote  to  him  In  the 
aaal  obliging  terms,  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
come  to  Athens,  whore  his  fine  works  would 
be  esteemed  and  relished  accordiug  to  their 
merit.  Joy  and  pleaanre  ar»  wM  to  have  baen 
his  sole  study,  as  indeed  w«  nmf  well  bdleva 
from  what  remains  nf  his  poems.  They  every 
where  show,  that  his  hand  wrote  what  his 
iHart  Mt,  and  are  af  ft  ddlcacy  more  caay  to 
conceive  than  ezprHa.  Nothing  would  be  more 
e^imRble  than  hia  ooBPfWltiim^,  had  their  o^ect 
been  better. 

SmowiMa  iourUwd  A.  BC  S4M.  Ho  waa 

of  the  island  of  Cea,  one  of  the  Cycladc'i  in  the 
iEfrean  S«-s.  He  wrtite  the  famous  naval  Imttle 
of  Sulauiin  In  the  Doric  dialect.  His  style  was 
deUoat^  aataral,  mt  agraeaUa.*    Ha  wm 

pathetic,  and  excelled  In  exciting  coTni»as?(io% 
which  WM  hia  peculiar  talent,  and  that  bf 
which  the  ancients  have  characterixed  him. 


PauUmi  quUUibet  sUoGUtknia 
M«tiiu  lachrynds  I 


SoBMihing  sadder  to  lay  ean 


Horace  says  of  him  to  the  sam 

Sed  DC,  rcUctis,  muss  procaz,  JocK 


Bton  nnsi^  awaff 

Wherefore  cc»»c  u  e  to  be  gay, 
Tbiogt  of  woe  wbr  tbiu  pntloag. 


Utgos  flourished  A.  M.  Nothing  ia 

kn<nm«r  Ui*»  b«UoiUaBnB%  and  ft  Ibw 

I'rygp'*^**  that  hato  come  down  to  us. 

BAccnruDES  flourished   A.  M.  Uo 
of  the  island  of  Cea  and  the  soft  «f  ft 
of  ffrvT*>«^    Hiaro  pvetefad  hia 

poems  to  those  of  Pindar  in  the  Pythian  games. 
Ammlanua  Marcellinus  says,  thiil  Julian  the 
aposUte  delighted  much  in  reading  this ; 


was 


10  HsbLiiLp.  UU.      U  la  Hifipsrch.  fip.  88^  m 
IS  SfaBoaideBlsnali^alloqaiMnaoMpHpifoetMam. 

ditatL'  qiiatlara  commcndari  pote»t  PraripTin  » iraon  ejus 
in  coouaoTCuda  miaeratioDe  virtus,  ut  quidun  in  bac 
eumpariai 
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FmAA  iourialied  A.  M.  8168.  Quiuctilian 
flaaii  Um  ■*  <Im  hMd  or  tk»  BiMlyri*  foMi. 

Hil  peculiar  merit  and  prerailin^  character  are 
ttat  vu^ettj,  that  fnmdeur,  and  subluuity, 
wUdicAncBkUBaWrc  th«  tuIm  of  art,  to 
which  it  mn  WfWf  to  azpeet,  that  4m  fro- 
ductiuns  of  a  frmt  f^eniui  ■bould  be  wrvilely 
ooafinedL  We  find  in  liia  odaa  *  Muible  tfhct 
•f  thewrtfcnMim  I  Im  ■p«kn  «f  ia  Um  be- 
giiiutnf  of  thla  Kctlun.  It  might  nppwr  •  little 
too  bold,  if  not  softenrd  with  n  mixtiiri*  of  less 
ardent  and  more  i^reeal»le  beautiee.  The  poet 
dbewMdHifaUianlfj  whUknad*  bfaaalnw 

flotrera  akundantlf  AvM  Itet  to  time.  Hi« 
celebrated  rival  CorjBM  npfiMlwdUai  Witk 
exceaa  in  tliie  point. 
H«nM  iBiMi  pniM  hSm  onfyftr  hfa  n. 

Uimity.  He  call*  it  a  awan,  borne  by  tiae  im- 
petuoaitj  of  hie  flight,  and  the  aid  of  the  winds, 
abOTe  tbe  clonds;  a  torrent,  that  swelled  by 
nlii%  ten  dmvB  alt  Mm  it  in  tke  rapidity  of 
Its  course.  But  to  consider  it  in  other  lighta; 
it  la  a  smooth  stream,  roUinig  its  clear  pure 
vama  arer  i^ulden  mads,  through  flowery  banlu 
md  wtet  pfadna;  ^hmfCdSMOng  wfaatavar 
Is  moat  precioos  from  the  flowers,  for  tlie  com- 
poaltloa  of  its  fi-agrant  nectar.  His  style  is 
■Iwafa  aaltad  to  hia  manner  of  thinlunf ,  cioec, 
concise,  withoat  too  many  ■ijiisw  iMMiMiiitMa, 
or  transitienary  term^  :  thnse  may  be  sufficiently 
Inferred,  and  their  absence  ezalu  the  rigour  of 
hk  wtnm.  AUnMoa  to  tnuicitions  would  hare 
abated  the  poitli  !■  fMBf  Ua  arthml— 
time  to  cool. 

In  speaking  thus  of  Pindar,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  propose  him  as  an  author  without  fiuilta.  I 
own  he  lias  some,  which  It  is  not  aooy  toesooaa: 
but  at  the  sahie  tim«*,  the  niimWr  and  greatness 
of  the  beauties,  with  which  they  are  attended, 
aught  to  oofor  them.  Horaoo^  wlio  fa  a  good 
judge  of  every  thing,  and  especially  of  our  present 
subject,  mujrt  hare  had  a  very  high  idea  of  his 
merit,  as  be  is  not  afraid  to  say,  that  to  emulate 
Mm  fa  naniltet  ttnaritj :  Pimdanm  quitquu 

ttudet  irmulfiri, 

Pindar  liad  a  dnni^eroas  rlral  in  the  person  of 
CoamvA,'  who  excelled  in  the  same  kind  of 
poetry,  aai  fliw  tlaeB  oanM  tha  ftlaa  aiaiMt 

the  XijfHc  Muse. 

Aleianderthe  Great,  when  he  ruined  the  city 
«r  thebeo,  the  eowlry  of  ««r  Olnitrlow  paot, 

lon^'  after  his  death,  paid  a  just  and  glorious 
homage  to  his  merit  in  the  persons  of  liis  de- 
aendaati,  whom  ho  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitaata  of  Uttt  aalbrtwiate  plaeo^  1^ 

ordering  partirular  cnrv  to  he  taken  of  them.* 
I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  some  of  Fladar'a 
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work%  la  the  history  of  Hiero :  th« 
ToL  i.  p.  381. 

SECT.  TL 


r,  to  DidyHh  ii( 

t, ;  ki;^t,  to  my,  ah! ah!  otahil  Aad aooordii^ 
to  others,  from  ixtit  Juyut,  to  toy  moving  thinqu 
The  Greeksb  f  d  after  them  the  c«a- 
Vaaad  thdr  ylainafa  pa«a 
hexameter  and  pentameter  verse*, 
thing  wrote  in  those  verses  has  been 
whether  tbe  suiyect  be  gay  or  sad. 

VcTsihuj  impariter  junctii  querimcnla  primum, 
Mox  etisn  ioduM  et:  voti  lenteotts  cosopoa 


Grief  did  at  flnt  toft  oaplojr. 


No  Greek  ^''iry  of  the  first  sort  is  come  down 
to  ns,  except  tliat  inserted  by  £ttripide*  in  liis 
AndromadM^  ivUch  ooHdMa  mif  of  ftwina 
lines.  The  toTwiiraf  (Mi  Uniaffaobrli 
not  known. 


Yet  vho  trst  ■isbM  In  ekti*(^  itnln, 
llM  Icamld  fttU  doubt,  sad  stUl 


in  vain. 


Asitwaatalaiai  at  Its  inatitotloa  Ihr  taaaa 

and  laments,  it  was  employed  at  first  only  in 
grief  and  miaiortune.    It  expfeassd  no 


of  sorrow.  With  tho 
afHiction  and  distress,  it  sought  leas  to  pleaae 
than  to  move ;  and  aimed  at  egriting  pity,  aot 
adaJraUau.  ftwaaafldrsfarjawoioaallaarti 

of  Sulf}aeC%  Bad  O^pecially  the  passioa  of  lam 
It  however  always  retained  the  character  pe- 
culiar to  it,  and  did  not  looe  sight  of  its  or^giaal 
design.  Ito  ^MNmhta  won  always  aahnl  mmii 
far  from  the  affectation  of  wit ;  its  seutimento 
tender  and  delicate,  its  expression  simple  and 
easy,  always  retaining  that  alteniato  ineqoality 

in  it  (In  pedSms  rtftana  OOaea  decorU  erat)  aad 
wliich  gives  the  elegiac  poetry  of  tho  aaciflato  ao 
much  tlie  advantage  over  ours. 

Perlander,  FtttMus,  Solon,  Chno,aad  TTIppli 
wrote  their  precepts  of  religion,  morality  and 
policy,  in  elegiac  verse,  in  which  Theognts  of 
Megara,  and  Phocylides,  imitoted  them.  Maaj 
of  lliapoati  alaok  of  irihom  I  hava  I 
hotl  ahallaaj 
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of  any  but  thoM  who  applied  thexnielvot  par- 
tieularly  to  thia  kind  of  poetry,  and  ahall  make 
dutoa  mif  «f  •  null  ntmdMr  «f  dwm. 

CxLLiMva.  He  was  of  Kpheeus,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  elflfiac  poits.  It  is 
beliered  that  he  ftooriahed  about  the  b^iiming 
€#«M  OlympbidB,  A.  M.  8MX 

Munnmann,  of  Colophon,  or  Smyrna,  was 
eotemponrary  with  Solon,  A.  M.  S406.  Some 
aoake  him  the  inventor  of  clegiae  Tcrw.  He  at 
kwtiwimipwfcethcud  mtp^lM^the 
first  wiM  transferred  it  from  Amwk  to  Itre. 
The  fragments  of  his  which  are  come  down  to 
ua,  breathe  nothing  hot  pleaaure^  wlienee  Uormoe 


As  mH"»ii!  mt  tWwIti^ 

If  without  love  anJ  plcaiurt:  nought  Ujoy, 
In  kiTc  and  pleasun  tift's  twift  tKNUS  enploy. 

SmoHioss,  whose  Tersea  were  so  pathetic, 
might  be  ranked  among  the  elegiac  poeta :  hut 
I  have  given  iiim  a  place  elsewhere. 

PnDURM«f  Cm,mi  Callououvb  af  Cyrene, 
lived  both  in  the  ooort  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphos, 
A.  rvf,  8724,  whose  preceptor  Philetas  certainly 
was,  and  Cailimacbus  is  believed  to  have  been 
UiUlnvfaB.  kMw  li  mUmd  M  At 
pfiadpal  author  of  elegiac  poetry,  and  as  the 
person  who  suc<?<#ded  best  in  it  •  Cujut  (eUga) 
prineept  Oaiiimaehua  j  and  Philetas  as  the  next 

htat  teaqtavit.  This  Ib^^tn^ttinTopfaiioii : 
hut  Horace  mema  ta  nak  Mtaamam  abof* 

Callimachos. 


 SI  ploi  adpotcere  tUuj, 

fit  Mimnen&uf,  et  optiro  cognomine  cvetdt. 


CaSX  him  Callimschus?  If  morehisolslnv 


Callimachus  had  applied  himaelf  to  every  kind 

8£CT.  VIX. 

Of  the  Epi^ 


The  epigram  to  •  ahort  kind  of  poem,  suscep- 
tible of  all  suifjadi^  which  ought  to  i?Mifhidf 
with  A  happy,  sprightly,  just  thought.  Tbe 
word  in  Greek  signifies  IiueripHom.  Tlwae 
which  the  ■iidBBtapla49ed  upon  tmnte,  •tatoes, 


3  guiaoUi  L  X.  e.  1. 


temples,  and  triumphal  arches,  vrera  aometimea 
in  Terse,  but  verse  of  the  greatest  aimjpUci^  of 
•tyla.  That  b«d»  hw  rfnea  haw  ooniaai  to 

the  specie  of  poetry,  of  which  I  spedu  Tht 
epigram  generally  consinta  of  only  a  small 
number  of  lines:  more  extent,  howavw,  ia 
MOMlimaghraift. 

I  hare  said  that  this  kind  of  poem  is  susoap> 
tible  of  all  kinds  of  eubjects.  This  is  true, 
provided  care  be  taken  to  exclude  all  calumny 
■nd  ohaaenlty  flwm  h. 

The  liberty,  which  the  comie  poeta  gsra 
themselves  at  Athens,  of  attackinf^  the  most 
considerable  and  most  worthy  of  the  citizens 
widMWI  fwn  111,  nnda  irij  Ar  •  kw*  to  pv»- 
hibit  tha  nangling  of  any  body's  reputation  in 
verse.  At  Rome,  amonjjst  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  which  very  rarely  cundttiuued  to 
death,  there  waa  «ae,tfaat  made  it  espltal  far 
any  body  to  defame  a  citizen  in  verse.  •  Cicero's 
reAfion  b  no  less  just  than  reraarkAblc.  "  Thia 
law,"  says  be,  **  waa  wisely  instituted.  Then 
are  trflmnala,  to  whldb  we  may  he  dtad  ta 
answer  for  our  conduct  before  the  magistrates: 
our  reputation,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  aban- 
doned to  the  malicioua  wit  of  the  poets,  ner 

against  us,  without  its  being  in  our  power 
answer  them,  and  defend  ourselvea  before  tbt 
judges."  Prmdan*    JwikUt  mum  oe  magitm 

tarn,  non  potfnmtK  irjrrrrn'i'i.  hn}t^  dd)*mus;  nrc 
probnam  aadtre,  awt  ta  conditum^  tU  ngxaukre 
/tcettf,  ttjiuKeio  dtftadtrt, 

Tbm  MOiHid  exoeption,  which  nguda  pnl^ 
of  manners,  is  neither  less  important,  nor  leas 
foonded  in  reason.  Our  propensity  to  evil  and 
tte  b  ilMdyhvt  too  natural  and  hajdafrnng, 
•ad  does  not  want  any  incentivw  ftvni  Hm 
charms  and  Insinuations  of  delicate  verseN,  the 
poison  of  which,  concealed  under  the  flowers  of 
pleasing  poetry,  to  bflttow  tha  tatam  iridcih 
Mvtiil  tvtllm  tothoSinBib"  glmviaanMl 


4  In  villiHB  ObctiM  <TBridit>  et  vtaa 

Dignsm  lege  rpgi ;  Icx  Cst  aooepta,  chonisquc 
Tuipiter  oMcuit  Bont.  in  Art.  Foct, 

Next  ooncdy  sppr'irfy)  with  great  appUoM^ 
Tin  her  Ucentiotu  3j\iX  Abusive  tongue 
Waken 'd  the  msgistcaia^  coercive  powaTf 
And  JiKc'd  U  to  sivpms  her  iDsolcoosk 

5  a  mals  condiderillB qMm q|li 
JUdidmnque. 

NoitT»  contra  doodedns  tabelln-,  mm  perpaucsi  rts 
capitc  Mnxiucnt,  in  hi*  banc  quoquc  tanciendam  puta. 
verunt,  li  quia  actitAvlaMt,  UTe  carmen  cundidiuet  qnod 
infamiam  aStoet,  flsgitiiuinre  altcii   Qc  4t        I  If. 
S.  AttgtuL  i  1.  &  fll  CMC 

(J  8ircn;«,  hilartn;  r:  :  -  i  ^.TDtium  popnam, 
Blaiwfaiiquo  morten,  tsiirtiiimqur  midfla 
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$tff  mad,  %j  ili  «Mtaitlnf  wmt^amt  tmnjm 

dlnfiMfi  and  bane  into  the  soul.  Thr  wisrst 
Iffialaton  of  antiquity  alwayt  considered  thoM, 
who  abiiae  lha  art  of  poetry  to  such  purposea, 
m  iIm  pMl»  of  — dt^,  aa  the  i—nlw  and  cor- 

riipters  nf  mankuu!,  that  ought  to  bp  abhorred, 
and  kept  under  with  the  highest  ouirks  uf 
ioAiny  and  diagrace.  Such  wiae  laws  had  not 
llw  goad  «Aal  to  ¥•  haiMA  ftoai  tlMm,  eapedally 
in  r«^poct  to  the  epigram,  which  of  all  the 
species  of  poetry  haa  abandoaed  itaelf  opat  to 
obaecnity. 

1m  •kMrviag      twonim  I  have  mwlM 

dowti,  ppigmms  would  not  hare  been  dangerous, 
in  renpect  to  manncr%  and  might  have  been 
weAil  as  to  style,  by  tfuwwiiif  Into  It  ooca- 
rfanaUy  and  with  discretion  those  agreeable, 
lively,  quaint  thoughts,  which  we  find  at  the 
end  of  good  epigrams.  But,  what  in  its  origin 
WM  bem^t  dtlioacy,  andfiraflity  of  wit,  (  which 
!•  pNfcKly  iriwi  tile  LaOna  imdentaBd  by  the 
words,  acutus,  acumen^)  soon  degenerated  into 
a  vldous  afliectation,  that  fKtended  even  to 
proee,  of  wUdiitbtenMtiiaftdiiMiiladiaoaly 
to  MMliide  aliBiMt  all  the  phrases  and  p»lei> 
with  a  glitterinf  thought,  ia  the  nature  of  a 
point.    We  shall  haTe  eccaaion  to  c^patiato 


F.  VaifaMor  tha  ^enih  bM  feraatod  dte  aalJeet 

we  nre  upon  mori*  at  large,  in  the  no  less  learned 
than  elegant  preface  to  the  three  book«  of  epi- 
grams, whieb  he  haa  ghraa  tbe  public  There 
are  also  naeAil  reflaetloiia  «paB  the  MHMaalilaeft 

In  the  book,  called  Epigrammatum  Delectus. 

We  have  a  collection  of  Creek  epigrams  called 
jitlthologia. 

MBtcAOKB,  a  natlTi  af  Oadna  a  dtyof  8yrla» 

wlin  livofl  in  the  reign  of  Seleurus  thn  last  king 
of  that  realmi  made  the  fir»t  collection  of  Greek 
aflgnHBa,  wUdi  ba  called  AntMeiogia,  because 
aa  ha  bad  chosen  the  MghlMtaiid  maal  Md 
cplgnuua  of  fortj'-fllx  ancient  poets,  he  con- 
aldafcd  bis  collection  as  a  nosegay,  and  denomi- 
nated eadl  of  these  poets  after  some  flower, 
Auytus  the  lily,  Sappho  tk$  dm.  After 
him  Pmi  II-  of  The««alonlra  made  a  iMJCond  col- 
lection, lu  the  time  of  the  emperor  i\ugustu.«, 
out  of  only  Awlaen  poets.  Acatuias  made  a 
third,  about  ftva  hundred  years  aflter.  In  the 
Ti'ign  of  the  pmp«»ror  Justinian.  Pi-ANrnrs,  a 
mouk  of  Constantinople,  who  lived  in  the  year 
1880^  made  the  fourth  and  Iwt,  which  he  divided 
into  leren  boah%  in  each  of  wbieh  tito  aplignBia 
are  disposed  in  an  alphabetical  order  according 
to  their  sulgects.  This  is  the  Antholagia  come 
down  to  «a.  He  retrenebed  aoany  obeoene  cpi* 
gTam%  ftr  whidi  soma  of  tlM  laamad  an  nol  a 
little  aii<;i-y  with  him.  There  are  a  great 
many  epigrants  in  this  collection,  that  abound 
with  wit  and  aaiaa)  b«l  more  of  a  different 


Tntulit  afrr<-!ti  Latio.  1    Sic  horidiu  illc 
l>cduxtt  numerui  Sstumius,  ct  grave  viiw 


ARTICLE  U. 

Of  Uu  LatU  Poet*, 

Poaiy^  aa  wdl  aa  the  other  polite  arte,  did  ml 

find  access  till  v*>rj'  late  among  the  Romanv 
solely  engrossed  as  they  were  during  more  ihsa 
dvo  hnndnd  jMfa  by  mHitory  viawa  and 
ditions,  and  void  of  taste  for  every  thing 
literature.  By  a  new  kind  of  victory,  Greece, 
when  conquered  and  reduced,  wMoed  the 
vietan  in  bar  torn,  and  cxorolaad  oivv  thm  a 
power  the  more  glorious,  as  it  waa  tho  reanlt  if 
their  will,  and  was  founded  upon  a  sup^rmritT 
uf  Imowledge  and  science  no  sooner  known  tlua 
bouagad.  That  Jeamad  and  ptfn 
whl(  h  WU3  undsr  the  neeeesity  «f  n  Uriet  i 
mcTCf  with  the  Romans,  by  degrees  made  tbem 
loee  that  air  uf  rudeness  and  rusticity  they  atill 
retained  from  thdr  andcnt  origin,  and  inapirod 
thnnwithatastolbr  tha  via  that  cifliM,  l*. 
prorc^  and  adorn  aedety. 


Oreece  con()ucr'd  wou  her  nurtiAl  victon'  bcarti^ 
Anil  polii}!^!  niMk  lAtiuaa  with  berirtis 
The  rude  home  ttraln  cxpir'd  oi  Satum'i  daf% 
And  the  muse  wilcu'd  and  rcfio'd  our  Isjra. 

This  happy  rjjange  began  by  poetry,  whc«e 
principal  view  is  to  pleai>e,  and  whose  charms, 
full  of  awaafnnw  and  delight,  impart  a  taeto  f«r 
thenudvaa  aaanart  and  with  most  ease.  It  waa 

however  very  gross  and  unpolished  In  its  begin- 
ning at  Rome ;  and  had  its  birth  in  the  theatre 

All  and  ekfVHitiJr.   It  made  ita  fint  emajrs  in 

comedy,  tragedy,  and  satire,  which  it  carrird 
slowly  and  by  Insensible  ac^uisitiona  to  a  great 
degree  of  perftetlOB. 

When  Aa  Romans  had  been  ahnaal  Anr 
hundred  years  without  any  dramatic  game«, 
chance  and  debauch  introduced  the  FeeceDnioe 
venea*  Into  one  of  Ihdr 
them  instead  of  theatrical  [ 
dred  and  twenty  years.  These  versein  were 
r»de  and  almost  void  of  nnmbtf%  aa  they  were 
cztemporaneaiab  mi  nuda  by  a  raattc  Minaaia 
peo^  who  bnew  no  other  mattna  hot  mlrtb 


1  Unraot  here  gives  us  the  time  whcti  j^jctry  bqgaa  to 
iatprove  aaioot  (be  Lstim ;  for  u  ww  known  in  Italf 
very  early, mimenu  Sktwrntrnt  and  se  BoBsoe  SeIIi  m 
again  In  the  Mine  epUtle,  at  Rooie  In  the  tfese  of  Numa : 
Saiiar,-  Su^na-  raiinm. 

8  Tbeie  venss  wsre  so  osUsd  fron  Fwrspnt^  a  cit) 
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and  wia«.  Tkey  consisted  of 
•ttnded  with  poatuTM  and  daa 


Fesoennina  jkt  hunc  iriTctita  licxntia  inorem 
TtnUnu  alternis  osfiobrU  nutka  AuUt. 


Fsscennia't  license  thus  fiNtad  oat,  the  siraiiM 
Vcniad  tb^  tanatt  la  nid* 


To  these  loose  aad  irregular  verses  sooa  suc- 
ceeded a  chatter  kind  of  poetry,  which,  though 
It  alM  ahowidMl  wMi  phmnt  fltak^  ted 
nothing  Ticiously  indp«*nt  in  it.*  This  poem 
ajppeared  under  the  name  of  Satyr  (Satitra,) 
Awn  iti  variety,  and  bad  regular  meuuree,  that 
b  to  «gr,a«g«hr  maris  aad  dMMWt  batabieene 
postures  were  banished  from  it.  These  satyrs 
were  innocent  farcee,  in  which  the  spectatora 
4Bd  acton  were  indifferently  made  the  oigecta 
•f  mirth. 

Livios  AndroniciLs  found  things  in  this  stntt>, 
whMt  he  coQceiTed  the  deeign  of  »*^V'"g  come- 
diaaandtnfediei  In  imitBtl«i  «C  lteOneka.« 
Otter  foeti  f<dlowed  his  examfla^  eopying  after 
the  same  oripinali :  of  these  were  Nievius, 
£amus,  Cseciiius,  Pacuvius,  Aocins,  and  Phui- 
toa.  Itew  Wfan  poete,  af  wten  I  am  going 
toifMl^  Uvad  almoet  all  of  ttem  at  tteame 

» in  the  space  of  sixty  year?*. 
In  what  I  propose  to  say  here  of  tlie  Latin 
1 1  AaO  not  Allow  tte  ofder  of  tte  subject, 
aa  I  hare  done  in  spealcing  of  the  Gradk  poet<i, 
but  the  order  of  time,  Arhich  seemed  to  mr  f  he 
moat  proper  for  ahowiqg  the  birth,  progress, 
p«r«etioo,  and  dodinoor  tte  Latin  poetr}-. 

T  shall  divide  the  whole  time  into  three  dif- 
ferent afr«^.  The  first  will  consist  of  about  two 
hundred  years,  during  which  Latin  poetry  had 
Ito  UrAy  wiB  impiwod*  and  gradually  ac<iuirc(l 
etrength.  Its  second  age  will  consist  of  about 
an  hundred  years,  from  Julius  Cirsar  to  the 
middle  of  Tlberius's  reign,  In  which  it  attained 
its  highest  degree  of  perftction.  Tte  third  age 
will  contiiin  the  subscqrirnt  yo.irn,  wherein,  by 
»  auffiricntly  rapid  decline,  it  fi-11  from  that 
flnnrishing  i>ute,  and  at  length  entirely  d^en- 
onted  lirmn  iia  andent  fopQtatlon. 

SECT.  I. 
FSnfAgt^Latbi  Poeirp, 
Lmoa  Annnoinnoa. 


The 
IdTina, 


OF  I«ATIN  F0BT8.  SOS 

LiviuA  Solinator,  whose  daughters  te  ted  Ih> 
struct«d.  *  He  represented  his  flrst  tragedy, 
A.  M.  876H  a  year  befon  the  birth  of  Enniua, 
the  lint  yeiralW  tte  tint  Ftanie  war,  and  tte 
614th of  Rome,  in  thr  consulship  of  C.  Claudioa 
Cento  and  M.  Sempronius  Tuditaniii ;  •  about 
an  hnndred  and  sixty  years  after  the  death  of 
fioptedeo  and  Snr^idoi^  Utf  after  ttet  «f 
Menander,  and  twn  hnndrod  and  twanty  1 
that  of  ViiilL 


took  ttefnmMMnoT 
te  kad  been  oet  at  llbCTtj  bf  M. 


S  Uv.  L  vlLa.!: 


4  IbM. 


Cir.  Msnoa. 

Nsriua,  aoootdiof  to  Varro,  had  sen  ed  in  the 
fint  Fbnie  war»  A.  M.  9769.  Encouraged  by 
the  exan^le  of  Androniew^te  trod  In  Ua  Htft, 

and  fire  years  afirr  hhj).  !)(«trjin  to  give  the  paUlo 
theatrical  pieces :  these  were  comedies. '  He 
drew  upon  himodf  the  hatred  of  the  nobility, 
and  espedally  of  one  Metellaa ;  whieh  oUlgad 
him  to  quit  Rome.  He  retired  to  Utira,  where; 
he  died.  *  He  had  composed  the  history  of  the 
fint  Ftanls  war  in 


Q.  Eamva; 

Ho  waa  tern  at  Bndte  a  city  of  CahOnia, 
A.  M.  3764,  in  the  514th  or  615th  year  of  Rome, 

and  lived  to  the  ape  of  forty  in  Sardinia.  »  It 
waa  there  he  became  acquainted  with  Cato  tiie 
Censor,  wte  lennad  tte  Greek  language  of  him 
at  a  very  adranoed  age^  and  afterwards  carriad 
him  to  Rome,  as  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  after- 
wards did  to  JEtolia.  The  eon  of  tliia  Nobilior 
cauaed  tte  freaden  of  Bomoto  te  granted  hfan, 
which  in  those  times  waa  a  very  condderahle 
honour.  He  had  composed  the  annala  of 
Rome  in  heroic  rcrse,  and  waa  at  tho  tweifcii 
book  of  ttet  worit  In  hia  afacty-oeveoth  ycar.>* 
He  ha<]  also  cclj  liruted  the  rictories  of  the  first 
Soipio  Africanuii,  with  whom  he  had  contra*  ted 
a  partictdar  irieudship,  and  who  always  treated 
him  with  tte  highest  marfa  of  eeteem  and  eon.  ■ 
sideratlon."  Siomc  even  beliere  that  he  gave  hia 
image  a  place  in  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios.  He 
died  tn  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  Scipio 
waa  wdl  aMuiidi  Aat  dio  memory  of  his  great 
actions  would  subsist  as  long  aa  Rome,  and  as 
Africa  continued  in  subjection  to  Italy  :  but  he 
alio  beilered,  that  the  writings  of  Ennins  were 
MgUgroyaUo  of  aagncntfaf  iteir  sficndoar. 


5  Euseh.  In  Cliron. 
6  Cic.  in  15  rut.  n.  Tfc  Aul.  Cell.  L  xvfl,  a  tU 
7  Aid.  GeU.  Ibid.  8  Euwb.  in  Chroa 

t  Aoval  ▼!&  de  "Vlp.  nut  e  4rr.  i  Tmc  n.  a. 

10  Aul.  fMl  1  xvil.  c  21. 
1 1  Carus  fuit  AfHcano  cupcriori  aostcr  Etoaloa  Itsqao 
ctiaiQ  la  aapokro  SdplcNnnB  potslar  iiMeeoosiltutm. 
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and  perpc  tasting  thdr  i 


OF  LATIN  POETS. 


a  peraoo  i 


to  celcbrnfe  them,  tlian  a  poet  whow  l^jli  4M 
but  ill  suit  the  grandeur  of  hia  actions ! 

It  is  eaay  to  ooaoeiTe»  that  the  Latin  poetry, 
Ib  Mi  toAaeff  tad  wmk  at  ttw  tbM  tn  art 
ipMilqf  of,  ooolA  ant  h«re  much  beuity  and 
ornament.  It  sometimee  showed  force  and 
fenioa,  but  without  elcfanoe  and  grace,  and 
whli  great  taequaUty.  Thb  QiBkMtOlaa,wk« 
be  drawa  Enniiu'a  character,  aqrana  by  an 
admirable  comparinoa.  Ennium  ticrti  tacrtu 
VttuttaU  lucot  adoremut,  in  quUtui  grantHa  et 


fHtmtam  rdigionem.    "  Let  us  rerewnee  En- 

nius,"  says  he,  "  as  wp  do  thos«  proves,  which 
time  hath  consecrated  and  made  venerable,  and 


with  their  beaiMj,  w  wtth  »  Uoi  «r 

rpllgioos  veneration." 

Ciecro  in  his  treatise  upon  «rid  age,  relates  a 
Ueh  ao^  la  da  Smiiai^s  mmaMj  ataa- 
«#  honour.  lie  aajrs,  "  that  poet  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  carried  the  two  loads,  which  are 
aonunonly  thought  the  hardest  Xn  bear,  poverty 
and  old  ags^nat  anljrwMhaMk  nnnalaniij  \\\\ 
gaiety,  that  it  might  afaBoatfcanMha 
Ugiitte  than.*** 

CjMmoa.  PAcvnua 


tUvadlatlMllinaar  Eaaloa, 

I'oth,  however,  younger  than  him.  The  first, 
according  to  some,  was  a  native  of  Milan,  a 
oomio  poet,  and  at  first  lived  with  Ennius. 
RMVfla^  Ewiiul^  aqAavr,  was  of  Brundii* 
sitim.  TTp  professed  both  poetry  and  painting, 
which  have  always  heen  dwmed  sister  arts ; 
and  distinguished  iiimself  particularly  in  tragic 
paeliy.  *  Tlaagh  fhqr  IM  in  tha  tiaaa  af 
L«Uu8  and  Scipio,  that  is  to  say  at  a  time,  to 
which  the  purity  of  language  an  well  as  mannm 
seem  singularly  attached,  their  diction  carrias 
no  air  of  aa  bappjr  an  afa.  * 


1  Ndn  incendia  Cartha^b  impia 
ab  Afttea 


•.aAsHLlt, 


Not  impioiu  Carthago  burnt  doo«  more. 

Than  the  Calabrian  mute,  pcodsim 
Hm  bSM'to  slsty.  who  of  vera 

ihlsi 


t  Aniifis  ^ppttiaginta  natui,  (tot  mim  »ixlt  Knnim^  Ifa 
fi'rehat  duo,  que  maxiina  putantur  onera,  psupertatem 

^  ju  ■  "iiiim,  at  AiiniD  ililnlnl  vUmlar.  Dtammt. 

9  EufCb.  io  Cbffoo. 

4  Mltlo  C    Ijilium,  P.  Scipioneiii     Ttati*  illiuj 
Ailt  laui,  tanquam  ianocenti*,  lie  Latto*  loqucodL  Non 

lavulssCiMllluaic 
flfels»«tD.t9a 


Lssiius,  iBowevcr,  one  of  iiie  persons  whoos 

InUi  dlakfoe  Mm4- 

ship,  in  speaUng  of  Facnvitu  as  of  his  particular 
friend  says,  that  the  people  re<-eive<l  one  of  his 
plays  called  Orestes  with  uncommon  appiausa^ 
eqiMially  «bo  oobos  where  Pyladaa  deelara 
himself  to  be  Orestes  to  the  king,  in  orte  to 
Rave  his  fri»*nd'8  life,  and  the  latter  affirms  him- 
self to  be  the  true  Orestes.  It  is  not  impoaaiUe 
hot  thai  tho  hsanty  and  spMt  of  tho  asnttnwls 
might  on  this  occasion  malte  the  audience  forget 

Anurs. 

ti.  Attius  or  Accivs,  for  Ills  name  is  n  i  ftlwn 
both  ways  "f  a  freedman  ;  A.  M, 

8S6i.    Ue  exiiibited  some  tragedies  in  the  timo 

than  him. '    We  are  told  that  some  of 
were  performed  in  the  (Hiileship  of  the  eelew 
brated  F.  Liciniua  Crassus  Mucianus,  in  whose 


be  possessed,  are  said  to  have  been  natod:* 
preat  riches,  iilustrious  birth,  supreme  eluqoenee^ 
profound  knowledge  of  tiu  law,  with  the  oAos 
afgnatfontUr:  {i'mi^masimm.y 

This  poet  lived  in  great  friendship  with  IX 
Junius  Prutus,  who  first  carried  th»»  Rnmaa 
arms  in  Spain  aa  tar  aa  the  ocean.  *  Aodua 
eowipoaed  ^avaM  In  fconaar 
that  general  adorned  the  porch  of  a  templ^ 
he  boiU  with  the  spoils  takan  Dram  the 

Piamrva. 

riantoa  f3f-  Acdvs )  wiv<  of  Salinn*.  a  rity 
of  Umbria  in  Italy  (in  ilomagnia.)"  Ue  ac- 
quired great  reputation  at  Bona  hyMaoa—odk^ 
at  tiM  ana  tiaa  with  tlwthvaalMkfaaliMn> 
tioned  above.  Aulua  Gellius  teQs  us,  after 
Varro,  that  Plautus  applied  himself  to  mer- 
chandise, and  that  having  lost  all  be  had  in  it, 
hawMoUlgad  fbr  <ha  aaaaaaaf  llfctaawa  n 

bakar,  in  whose  hou.vK*  he  fumed  a  mm-min. 

Of  all  the  poets  who  appeared  till  liim,  oolj 
some  fragments  remain. 


b  Qui  clamored  tota  caroa  nuper  iu  hospitis  md  et 
amici  M.  roruvii  nova  r.tbuls,  CUSB  IgDoraatc  rcfc,  alar 
cMct  Omxn,  Pyladss  OflUlsn  as  oass  dioatst,  at  pas 
Ulo  nccaivtor ;  Onstea  stttsn.  Ha  at  crat.  <haalaai  as 
case  peneverarct.  Stantc*  plaudebant  in  re  Acta :  <iuid 
sxfettienusiD  vem  Awturosfuiase?  Ik  Ammit. 
0  Bnaah  to  Cbraa.  VAnLiMLLLsiL 
DitiuimuA,  nobUi»im<u,  rloqv 
■uitiatinus,  Poatifes  maximu*. 

•  VsL  Max.  L  viiL  e.  14 
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nineteen  of  whose  oomedlee 
have  eKaped  the  iDjarl«^  of  time,  and  come 
down  ahnoet  entire  to  na.    It  is  very  prdbaUc^ 

o4hcf%  baeuue  as  they  were  am  agnuMB  I* 

the  pablic,  the  demand  for  them  was  greater 
and  naara  yannaiMnC  Th«y  were  not  only 
I  wt  Angm^iis,  tot  llrwB  n  pas- 

in  Amobhu"  it  appears,  that  Chey  con- 
tinued to  be  played  in  the  reign  of  Dioclcsian, 
three  hundred  years  after  the  hirth  of  Jxscs 

Cb&M!. 


poet.    Hia  elocution  seems  to  be  ^nerally  ap- 
proved, without  doubt  in  r^ard  to  the  parity, 
propriety,  energy,  abmidHMMk  aa 
style.  Vamsi7a,t]ialira» 

to  speak  I>atin,  they  would  borrow  the  lan^age 
of  flaatiis :  ticet  Varro  dicat  rmiscu  J^law- 


no  exceptions, 
and  leares  as  notbinp  to  desire.  Aulus  Gellius" 
spealKs  of  him  no  less  to  hisadrantage :  JPknUvt, 
AOMO  Ungute  atque  degta^m  i»  vmU»  XoUmi 
prhuqm.  Horace,  who  WM  —llasrtWsdty  ft  good 
jtid^  in  this  point,  does  not  seem  so  faTOurable 
to  Flaatua.   Tlte  whole  passage  Is  as  fdlows : 

At  noitri  proavi  PlnitiiKM  et  numeros,  et 
IiSiiitffT'Wt  sslsB{  niniimi  psiisater  ntnup^Wt 
He  disBBi  ilBlti.  mlntl :  il  msdo  S|D  sC  SOS 

Scimus  Inurbanum  Icfiitlt)  bt  |KinLrc  dicto, 
Lcgtttmamifue  woum  diglto  caUcmiu,  ct  watt. 

Biml.  la  JifIL  P^cA 

Our  ancestors,"  said  he  to  the  Pisos,  "  prac- 
tised and  admired  the  rentes  and  raillery  of 
Flrataiirtih  tMameb  indolgaes^  not  to  cril 
it  stupidity ;  if  It  be  true,  that  either  you  or  I 
know  how  to  distiu|rui!<h  delicate,  from  gross, 
raillery,  and  have  ears  to  judge  aright  of  the 
mmdicn  Mid  ha— ny  «f  irsraa.'*  TUv  crilt 

cism  srcm^  the  more  lui^alnKt  flMltaa,  SS  it 
argues,  that  Horace  was  not  alone  in  hia 
opinion,  and  that  the  court  of  Augustus  had  no 


tion,  or  pleasantries  of  that  poot.  Horace's 
censure  falls  upon  two  articles;  the  uumbers 
Md  hmonay  of  his  Tcrses,  tuoMn*;  and  his 
MiBMP7,«lM.  F«r  mffwl  IMIew  ttindb- 
pensably  right  to  adopt  his  judgment  in  a  great 
But  it  is  not  impossible  that  Horace, 
ftt  tha  unjust  preference  given  by  iiie 
age  to  tiamisBlLftliiipiMCi  i«alMl  Omb  «r 
their  own  times,  may  have  been  a  little  too 
hypercritical  upon  some  occa/)ion.%  and  on  this 
in  partiealar.    It  is  certain  tiiat  Flautus  was 
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he 

nnmlxT,  in  tlii-  rpifnph  he  made  for  himself. 
Ue  did  not  confine  himself  to  observing  the 
and  has  jumhled  so  many  dif- 
kinds  of  verse  togallMt^  Iba*  tte  OMtl 
learned  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  It 
is  no  less  certain  that  he  has  flat,  low,  and  often 
ex^vagant  iJwwMitriw;  hat  at  the  same  time 
he  hiis  Mieh  aa  arc  Am  and  delicate.  Cieero  fi>r 
this  reason,  who  was  no  bad  judpje  of  what  the 
ancients  called  Urbtmitjff  proposes  laim  as  a 
uodd  ftr  ndUery." 

These  faults  of  Flantns  therefiwe  do  not 
hinder  hia  being  an  excellent  comic  poet.  They 
are  very  happily  atoned  for  by  many  flxie  qoi^ 
Btfeo,  wUdi  may  not  only  make  hfan  equal,  but 
perhaps  superior  to  Terenee.  This  is  Madam 
Dacier's  Judgment,  (then  Mademoiselle 
Ferre)  in  her  comparison  of  these  two  poets." 
**  Tennee,"  says  she,  '« haa  vndoubtedly  most 
art,  hut  the  other  most  wits  Tcnnea  latakca 
moro  be  said  than  done,  Plautus  more  done  than 
said }  which  latter  ia  the  true  character  of 
oaoaady,  that  pwisieti  modi  man  in  actfon  tihaa 
discourse.  Tliis  busy  vivacity  seems  to  include 
a  farther  considerable  advantage  un  the  side  of 
Flautus:  thaT  ia,  hia  intrigoas  are  always 
adapted  to  the  eteracter  af  Us  aotor,  wliOst  hk 
incidents  are  well  varied,  and  an  Bavcr  witfurak 
something  that  surprises  agreeably;  whereas 
the  stage  seems  sometimes  to  stand  atill  in 
Terence,  in  wliom  tbe  vtvaefty  of  the  action, 
and  tha  inddciits  and  intrigues  titat  form  the 
plot,  are  manir«>i>tly  defective."  This  is  Caesar's 
reproach  of  him  in  some  verses,  whsdi  I  shall 
repeat  wImb  I  cane  to  speaic  of  IWcnea 

To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  style, 
Latin ity,  and  rtntiqiiated  language  of  Flautus,  I 
shall  transcribe  in  this  place  the  beginning  of 
the  prologue  tt  Asaphitryon,  ooa  «f 
Itki 


Ut  vos  In  vottris  voUis  msiciaMiaiis 


AfRcerc,  atque  adjavare  in  retnii  omnibus  s 
Et  ut  rea  ralioocsque  vc»trorum  onuiium 
Bene  expedire  volti*  percgrcquc  ct  doml, 
honoqat  stque  anplo  auctarc  pcrpctuo  loess 
QusMpic  tnespiftu  ret,  quasque  IncwptebKli: 
};t  uti  bonii  vot  vostrostjue  omnis  nuntiii 

Mesffioere  voltisj  ss  sAnus,  esqus  ut  nuatiiMD, 

( V:im  xcm  quidcm  id  Jam  MitU  conccuum  ct  dsMi 
Mi  ene  ab  dUs  sUis,  nuntiit  pmia  et  lucro :} 


14  Duplex  omnlno  ett  jocandl  gcrnu :  onam  UUberdSb 
petulaiM,  flagttiofuro,  atBcomum ;  aJtenim  elcgans,  or. 
tantnn,  it)gcnio«um,  racetum ;  (juo  Kt-T'ore  noo  raodd 
nsntus  Boster,  ct  AtUconna  aotiquA  com«Bdis,ssd  etisat 
phflosephemm  auBfBlfcsiw  IM  «at  istalL  XAk  i 

tic  fiffic-  n.  lot 
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Lucrum  ut  pcrenne  vobii  lempcr 
lU  huic  fiKietk  Obubi  tUcntium, 


OF  LATIN  P0£T8. 


To  mident&nd  these  renes,  vrr  must  remember 
that  Mercury  wm  the  god  of  merchanta,  and 
IksnMnqgerof  tiwgodi.  "  As  you  desire  me 
to  l»  fnfltloitt  to  j«a  Itt  ymr  taifidiia  md 

wain;  aa  you  desin>  to  prfwywr  in  tout  affairs  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  to  ace  a  con4jderablc  profit 
MBliinMlIy  aufrment  your  jmiseot  and  future 
fortunes  and  undertakioga  j  w  yontein  Ibat 
I  nhould  be  the  bearer  of  food  nm-s  to  your- 
selves and  your  families  and  bring  you  such 
■Mm  MuviiMMlftrttelaiefitof  your  com- 
monwealth, (for  yoQ  know  tkat  bfihe  Monnt 
of  the  other  gods  1  prrside  over  news  and  gain;) 
M  you  desire  that  I  should  grant  you  all  these 
things  Mid  that  ymvftiiH  may  be  m  Luting  as 
your  occasions ;  so  you  will  now  affM  thia  play 
your  farourahJe  attention,  and  show  yonnelres 
JvaCand  equitable  in  your  judgment  of  it." 

We  «fkm  meat  with  fine  maxima  in  PUutus 
for  the  conduct  of  life,  and  v^nlatlaB  of 
manners;  of  which  I  fJiall  pivc  one  example 
fromthe  play  just  cited.  It  is  n  speech  of 
Akinana%  to  W  haabaiid  Amphitryon,  which 
In  a  few  lines  incIodiB  all  tha  dntica  af  «  wiae 
amlTirtuoua  wife. 


Nob  cfo  mm       dneoB  dam  «■■«,  qam  dot  didtur : 

fv-d  r'f'intiam,  Pt  puJorr  rn,  ,1  ivcdatum  cupidUieBI, 

Deilm  mctum,  psnalum  antorem,  et  i 
diam  : 


AatU.ioaaa& 

1  do  not  eeteem  ttuit  a  dowery,  which  is 
wanly  eallad  ao:  but  honour,  modesty,  de- 
sires subjected  to  naaao,  tha  far  of  the  gods, 
the  love  of  our  parents,  unity  with  our  reUitions; 
obedience  to  you,  muniBceooa  le  tha  rtrnwiiiM* 
MkdtobainaAdtotbeJuat.'* 
Butfoir««opa«ig»«f^M»d,k^„^y 

has  he  that  are  contrary  to  d.'<  < nry  and  purity 
o^mjaner. !  It  is  great  pity  that  this  repnmrh 
MMflrtaadalaiaitgaiunlly  to  thebest  poets 
of  the  pagan  world.  Wlmt  QnlMtiUan  anys  > 
of  certain  dangerous  poems,  maybe  well  appli«i 
on  this  occasion  :  That  youth  should,  if  posMbl... 
ha  hcpt  CBtirdy  ignoraat  of  them,  or  at  least 
that  they  should  be  resenrad  for  riper  ymta,  and 
a  time  of  life  \vm  liablf  to  corruption  :  Amove- 
potest  s  <«  aunus,  ctrte  ad  frmius 
*******         i«MnwRhir.....^Kin  mom  ta  ttUo 


Ttaaacx. 


'IrREKci  was  bom  at  Carthage  ah<T  the 
second  Ponio  war,  in  the  56th  year  of  Home,* 
A-  M.  '^^^^  ^"■^  ■  Tereotitts  La- 

bis wit,  not  only  caused  him^to^be  edocatad 
with  great  care,  hat  game  bim  his  libert  y  whilst 
Tery  young.  It  waa  this  amator  from  wb«a 
o«r  paat  took  the  name  af  TenMa;  aMh  m 
were  made  free  iiMinHy  assuming  the  namea  af 
the  masters  that  set  them  at  liberty.  11^  was 
maA  hdavid  and  aaleemeU  by  the  principal 
persons  of  Rome,  and  lired  in  pMlaalar  IntU 
macy  with  Lwliui  and  Scipio  Africanus,  who 
took  and  demolished  Numantia.  ThaJaMar  waa 
d«««a  yaaaa  younger  than  Um. 

Six  of  Terence's  comedies  hnaa  aaiM  dmm  4* 
us.  When  h**  sold  the  first  to  thp  <»diles  it  waa 
thought  proper  that  Im  ahonld  rewl  it  b«.foi>- 
haBdtoCMtUa8,aeaadepaat  as  well  as  him. 
ti«lf,  and  in  great  esteem  at  Boma^  «km  Taram 
first  appeartn!  there.  Arcordincly  he  went  tO 
his  house,  and  lound  him  at  table,  lie  waa 
hianghc  in,  and  aa  ha  WW  very  iU  drcMed.  a 
stool  wail  given  him  near  Cbrilius's  bed,  winw 
he  sat  down  and  began  to  read.  He  had  no 
"Kiocr  read  some  few  vovea,  than  Ceeilica 
hifltadhhntaaappar,  and  phund  Mm  at  taUa 
near  himself.  Judgments  art»  not  always  to  la 
formed  of  men  by  their  outsides.  A  bad 
may  often  cover  the  most  excellent  t«i<«nff 

ThaEonnehfOnaaf  IhaMx  — — rltn  af  T». 
rcnce,  was  received  with  awll  ^phna%  ttnl  || 
waa  acted  twice  the  same  day,  momin-  and 
aianlng,  which  perhaps  had  nercr  hifipened  to 
any  play  haAn;  and  a  mnali  hatter  palea  ww 
given  for  it  tlt.iu  had  ever  been  paid  for 
comedy  till  tlieu ;  for  Terence  got 
sand  aeateroes,  or  about  fifty  paonde^ 

It  was  pnfcUely  anengh  mpoilij 
and  Lslius  assisted  him  in  tha  eoasposition  of 
his  pUys,  which  ramour  he  as^entr.?  Iiinisclf 
by  denying  it  but  faiuUy,  as  he  does  io  the 
prologue  to  the  AMpId,  tha  Imt  of  hbeaHedha 
"  ,'\s  to  what  f  hosp  envious  persons  say,  that  hab 
assisted  in  composing  his  worlcs  ly  Mime  illu.*. 
trlous  persons,  he  is  so  far  fj  om  lakiug  that  aa 
the  offence  they  iotendad  it»  that  ha  caneaiw  II 
the  highest  praise  n  hirh  could  be  given  him,  m 
it  is  a  proof,  that  he  has  the  honour  to  please 
•haaa»  who  plaaaa  thb  audience  and  the  whole 
RoQum  people;  and  whoin paaee,  in  war,  and 
on  all  occa-sions,  have  rendered  the  ctimmon- 
wealth  in  general,  and  every  one  In  piiriicular, 
thaUghaataadnoat  impartant  ser^-ices,  with- 
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upon  that  account." 

We  may  beliere,  however,  that  he  oaly  denied 
tkh  ffatanw  ao  negligently,  to  make  hia  court 

conduct  would  not  Im!  dliagreeable.   Thnt  n-pnrt 
Hfs  Smtoni—  in  the  Lite  ot' 


— Abe— >e down  — awrtlMM.   TkepMt Val- 

f^uii,  who  was  Horare*"*  rotemp<»rarT,  §ays  posi- 
tlTeljr  in  epeaJLing  of  Terenoe'a  oomediee 


populU,  recenieni3 
aflbciiu  ffedt  Cibuiat  7 


"  And  pray,  whoM  are  thrse  same  eomedlea? 
Are  they  not  hia,  who,  after  huviog  acquired 
the  highft  glory,  gare  lawe,  and  governed  the 


Whether  Terence  waa  for  puttinjj;  an  end  to 
tlw  reproach  of  publishing  the  worka  of  others 
M  Ua  own,  or  bad  formed  the  deaign  of  going 
•9  bna  Aw  «MloaM  Md  amMn  «f  Ika  OfMlta 

pirfertly,  in  otApt  to  represent  them  the  better 
in  hie  pteye;  after  hnTing  compoaed  the  six 
laliH axtMit, and befen  ha  waa  tUrty- 
i«U,ha  foltCai  Rome,  whaia  Im  ww 
seen  more.  Some  say  tiiat  die<!  at  sea 
III  hia  latum  from  Greece,  wheuce  he  brought 
with  hia  HI  hmAwd  and  eight  plays,  which 
\m  hai  tranalated  from  Menandar.  Otters  us- 
snre  ns,  that  he  died  at  the  city  of  Stymphulus 
in  Arcadia,  in  the  cenaolship  of  Cn.  Cornelius 
Dalafcana  and  M.  FolfIii%  of  s  dbaaaa  oeea- 
sjuDed  by  his  grief  for  having  lost  the  comedica 
he  had  tnoalate^  and  thaaa  ha  had  made  hlm- 
aelC 

Temaee  had  only  one  daoghter,  whs^  after 

his  d«ath,  was  murried  to  a  Iloman  kuight,  and 
to  whom  he  left  a  house  and  gavdan  of  tWHity 
upon  the  Appian  way. 

ill  •  aopj  af  irmia  entftlad  ^x*! 
whleh  dgniiai  •  iBMdair,  afa  af  Taraea  I 

TU  quoque,  qui  totiu  Iccto  »ermo[ie,  Tereoti, 
CoBfenum  exprcMuroquc  Latin, \  roce  HlHMaiftm 
In  me^  popoU  tedatU  vodtnu  elDua, 
Quidqidd  aone  loqosD^  atque  OBUila  dolda  UaqiMDa. 

That  U,  "  And  you.  Tcrpnce,  who  alone  trans- 
lates Menander  with  so  much  eloquence,  and 
aaikea  lifan  apeak  the  language  of  the  Romans 
m  h^pUfp  la  yaw  Jttdldoiia  Aoioa  of  whatever 

is  sweetest  and  most  delirate  in  it."  This  tes- 
timony Is  for  the  honour  of  'iVrruc« ;  but  the 
>  that  ZKgnm  it,  not  much  for  Cicero's. 


>  wauvH  I 

mentioned  before.  That  gnat  Man,  who  wroto 
with  so  much  force  and  aocoracy,  and  had  him- 
•elf  composed  a  Greek  tragedy,  called  (Kdipua, 
UawdfcaTrnMa: 


Tu  quoqua,  tu  in  -w^u^  6  '"'nii*tstt  Usunder, 
Fonnls,  sc  awritA,  puri  semeids  smafeor. 

L«nibu!i  .itqno  utinam  icriptis  .nJjuucta  foreC  vis 
Comica,  lit  wqiMto  virtus  poUefct  honore 
Cum  Gnecii^  aeUM  ia  hac  dnpectus  parte  j 
Uan  hoe  aaaMor.  at  Mae  UH  ( 


S  I  do  not 
beiiavalti 


"Thou  alaa^  MaMndair^  haU;  ait  vaiikad  ia 

the  number  of  the  Kr<"ateBt  poets,  and  deservedly, 
fur  the  purity  of  thy  style.  Ai>d  I  wish  thy 
•waat  writinga  had  in  them  the  couic  force  and 
ipirit^  that  thy  mrlt  aiight  hnw  nakad  thaa. 
with  the  Grwks,  and  that  thou  wer't  not  so 
much  below  them  in  that  point  <  Hut  this, 
Terence,  is  unhappily  what  you  want,  and  I 
much  regret." 

Terence's  great  talent  consists  in  the  inimi- 
table art  of  eiqNreasing  the  manners,  and  copyini; 
natttra  wiA  ao  gvnalna  aad  unstudied  a  sim- 
plicity, that  every  body  hdiafaa  hlmadf  capabk 
of  writing  in  the  same  manner;  and  at  the 
same  time  with  such  elegance  and  ingenuity, 
aa  nobody  haa  over  bean  aUa  to  come  up  tow 
Hence  it  is  from  this  talent,  this  wonderful  art 
diffused  throughrmt  the  comedies  of  Terence, 
which  charms  and  transports  witliout  notice 
or  any  glitter  of  oiiiaai«Dl%  that  Horace  char- 


Viaccrs  Csdlitis  gmTltats^  Tctantias  arte  Cdldtor J 

Terence  with  an  extreme  parity  of  npecch 
and  a  simple  and  natural  style,  unites  all  the 
gnoat  and  ddioMy,  of  whidt  hb  hngnago  waa 
susceptible ;  and  of  all  the  T.atin  authors  haa 
come  the  nearest  to  Atticism,  or  to  whatever  is 
rwiiliwd  tile  inaaty  moat  azquisite,  and  moM 
perfect  among  tiia  Oiaaka.*  Qninettllaii,  la 
speaking  of  Terenre,  of  whofla  ha  Only  says, 
that  his  writings  were  highly  elegant,  observes, 
thot  tibe  Renui  kmguage  rendered  but  very 
imperfectly  that  refinement  of  taata^  tint  Ini- 
mitable prace,  peniliar  to  the  Greeks,  and  even 
to  be  found  only  in  the  Attic  dialect.  Ftx 
iSmai  wutquimar  laalraaii  adba  wt  mihi  termo 
ipm  RomanuM  non  rufyum  vitbalmr  iHam  soHt 
ermcestnm  At  (ids  rrnerem.  fjvmvlo  etrm  ne  Gr^i 
quidem  in  alio  gejtere  Lingtue  oblinuerinL  It  la 
a  pity  that  the  subject  of  hb  r— ftiHut  a^ni . 
them  dangerous  to  youth ;  upon  wliSflh  I  kCTO 
treated  at  large  In  my  booha  vpoa  atntfyfaif 
polite  learning. 


ATavrntll 
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Ludlittib  {Caitu  JAoUmmJ  a  Itoman  knight, 
ft  tm  OnofMimln 
atm  imh  Olympiad,  A.  M.  SB66,  and  the  605th 
year  iif  Rome,  when  PacnvliM  the  tra^'c  poet 
flooriahad.'  He  is  said  to  have  carried  arms 
under  the  second  Seiplo  AfricMina  attlie  siege 
«f  Nvmantia:  but  aa  ma  then  but  fifteen 
years  old,  this  drctimstanre  is  dubious.  He 
had  a  great  share  in  that  famous  general's 
mmnUbkf,  aa  M  in  tlH*  «f  Liritw;  He 
WM  ttdr  CMipMSon  in  the  innocent  sports  and 
amosements,  to  which  tht  y  not  disdain  to 
descend,  and  in  which  those  great  men,  at  tlwir 
I  Itihaw,  «Q4wf«Qni  to  oiiWbA  tham- 
I  tAcr  their  serious  and  importaat  MmpA- 
tiona:  an  admirable  BimpUel^  Ilk  fOMNM  of 
tkur  rank  and  gravity ! 

Qutai  uiU  SB  k  rolflD  et  icena  in  serrcta  rMrtMH 
Viitat  Sdpisda,  St  aitis  ssfiaatia  LbU, 
Nugari  cua  lUo^  «k  dUelBflil  Indm^  doaw 


Wtth  him,  retlf^  fna  crowdi  snd  stste  at  boms, 

\Vi!u>  Rcntlc  Lslius,  and  the  priJc  nf  nmnp, 
'twixt  pUy  sod  txiflc,  Ur'd  in  jcrt. 


LncQios  p»w»es  for  the  inrentor  of  satire, 
because  he  gave  it  ito  last  form,  the  nma  in 
wliich  Horace,  Fersios,  aad  Jutom],  hum  fld* 
IvMnBd  hln.   Boninib  however,  had  set  him  the 

exnmplc  brforo,  as  Horace  himself  roufosses  by 
these  verse*,  in  which  he  comfares  Lucilioa  to 
£nnius. 


-Fucrit  LucUhu,  inqusm, 


Comif  ct  urtaaaiiS}  fUerit  UmsUor  idem, 


But  tlie  satires  of  Ennius,'  though  Uice  tiuwc  of 
hmSBm  and  Honoa  la  odMr  VMfaelib  dUbnd 
Unnthem  in  form  as  thif  Midrted  oip  tmnl 

different  kinds  of  verse. 

Tlie  new  form  which  Luciiiiui  gave  satire,  as 
I  hKf«Mld  btAm^niada  Hawwaaad  QirincHllMi 
Mnsider  him  as  the  inventor  of  that  species  of 
poetry;  to  wiiicb  title  ha  baa  a  just  dain.' 


1  Euseb.  in  Chron.  Vctt  Pstcre.  I  U.  c.  ft 
%  OOxa  carmen,  quod  ex  TariU  poemstilxu  oooftsbst, 

;  FseuvtiM  si  EbbUm. 


tStA  genus,  I'X  varlij  rvhus  crnidltUA 
I     Quid  cum  est  LuctUut  sums 


&2/  L  L  ?. 

flatjrra  quidem  toU  owUa  at,  in  qua  primvu  io»igacni 


rived  itself  also  from  the  nnrii-nt.*  7t  5s  raJVd  the 
Varronian  or  Menippean  satire;  because  Vams 
the  most  learned  of  the  Romans,  vraa  itii 
imli«dn«  ti  tin  wHfc  Ite  CyBl 

Menippus  of  Oadara.    This  spocies  of  satto*} 
was  not  only  oompoeed  of  several  kinds  of 
verses,  but  Varro  introduced  proae  into  it,  la 

and  Latin.  The  work  of  Petronius,  that  of 
Seneca,  npon  the  death  of  Claudius,  and  of 
Boetius  upon  the  consolation  of  pliilosophy, 
all  atlmaniMMMUBdwIlkttliof  Va 

But  to  return  to  my  subject. 

I>ui'ilius  o«mp»»ed  thirty  books  of  ^(Irp!«,  in 
which  be  censured  many  persons  of  bad  lives  by 

luudamd  iiiftiNHytfftnilvo  flMHUMfysa  Bt 
informs  ns,nfBPailf  cailyTlrtai^ai 

of  TirtoiBi 

Prlmoret  popoll  sttlpait,  populumque  tribntin. 

His  pen  made  the  oooaeions  bad  tremUc^  if 
be  itad  pursued  tiiem  swocd  in  hand  :— 

Eo§e  vulut  itricto,  quotioi  Luciliiu  ardciu 
laflremuit,  nibet  auditor  cui  frifida  aicas  sBt 


•  ngai  to  wKf  tSuel  be  Mrai  Me 

might  neitter  be  very  ignorant  nor  very 
learned.  The  one  snw  too  little,  and  fhe  othw 
too  mock*  The  one  did  nut  Icnow  what  wae 
good,  ad  BBiiiefnintly  no  justlee  me  fe  to 
expected  ttmn  them;  and  whal  wee  iaiperfect 
could  not  be  oeacealeJ  firan  Hie  fanelntiMi  ef 
tlka  others. 

It  to  ael  pratoMi  thi*  to  died  •!  9mtr^ 
yttfi  ef  1^  ame  Mnte  us.  Honm;  calls 
him  old  roan,  wliere  he  says  LudUut  confided 
all  his  secrets,  and  wtiaterer  ImuI  laappened  ta 
Un  hi  Vtiit  te  Me  heoto^  ee  to  lUthAd  i 


IHe  vclut  ikUs  aresna  iodallbus  olim 
Credetiat  lifaria:  neque,  ti  m&ld  g«ucrat 
Dccurrcna  alid,  noquc  si  bene,    ^uo  fit  i 
Vottva  patsst  vsluti  dsaeriiita  tshrfls 


Pompry  was  grandson,  or  rather  grao^ 
nqphew,  to  Ludlius,  by  the  mother's  side. 


•ola  carminum  rarlctate  condidit  Tercntiuf 
BoauutonuB  eruditiwimiu.   Uutiu  tU.  L  x.  c.  I. 

ft  CMOi  iMfltok  hSMS  4Bctuj  et  perurtaaoua,  diean 
■oiebst,  ca  qu»  Milberet  neeaa  abl 
docitiMimia  legt  vsUe;  qm 
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Of  all  bia  works,  only  aome  fragments  of  his 
Mtires  bavc  come  down  to  us. 

The  reputation  of  this  po«t  was  very  great 
<{uring  his  life,  and  subsisted  long  after  his 
death  to  such  a  height,  that  in  Quinctiliaii's 
timt*,  he  continued  to  have  admirers  so  zralouSf 
as  tu  prefer  him  not  only  to  all  who  had  wrote 
in  the  same  way,  but  to  all  the  poets  of  antiquity 
in  general.*  Horace  judged  very  differently  of 
him.^  He  represents  him  tu  us  indeed  as  a 
poet  of  a  fine  taste,  and  delicate  in  his  raillery, 
facttHSy  emumctee  maris :  but  hard  and  stiff  in  his 
compositions;  not  being  ablp  to  take  the  pains 
necessary  towards  writing  well;  for  to  write 
much,  was  bia  great  fault.  He  was  highly 
•atisfied  with  himself,  and  believed  he  had  dune 
wonders,  when  he  had  dictated  two  hundred 
terSM  in  less  time  than  one  could  throw  them 
together  on  paper.  In  a  word,  Horace  com- 
pares him  to  a  river,  that  with  a  great  deal  of 
mud,  carries,  however,  a  precious  sand  along 
with  it  in  its  eiirrent. 

The  judgment  Horace*  passed  upon  Lucilius, 
ooca-tioned  great  clamour  at  Rome.  The  ad- 
mirers of  the  latter,  enragod  at  his  having  pr»- 
Bomed  to  treat  their  fiivoui-ite  in  that  manner, 
gave  out,  that  Horace  had  dinpreiaed  Lucilius 
out  of  envy  only,  and  with  the  view  of  setting 
himself  above  him.  We  ought  not  to  be  angry 
with  them  on  account  of  these  complaints,  how 
unjust  soever  they  might  be :  for  they  w^ere  the 
means  of  drawing  forth  an  excellvnt  satire, 
wherein  Horace,  in  rendering  Lucilius  all  the 
justice  he  deserved,  sustains  and  confirms  the 
judgment  he  had  passed  on  him  by  the  most 
■olid  proofs. 

For  Quinctilian's  honour,  I  am  sorry  that  a 
critic  of  his  profound  judgment  and  just  taste, 
should  differ  in  opinion  with  Horace  in  this 
poiuL  He  cannot  forgive  him  for  having  com- 
pared the  writings  of  Lucilius  to  muddy  waters, 
from  which,  however,  something  valuable  might 
be  extracted ;  "  For  my  part,"  says  he,  "  1  find 
surprising  erudition  and  a  noble  liberty  in  him, 
which  gave  his  works  poignancy  with  abun- 
dance of  salt."*  Horace  allows  him  the  last 
qualities,  which  did  not  prevent  Lucilius  from 
having  abundance  of  vicious  passages  in  him, 
that  ought  either  to  have  been  amended,  or 
retrenched.  As  to  erudition,  Quinctilian  differs 
directly  in  that  respect  with  Cicero's  opinion. 
For  says  the  latter,  speaking  of  Lucilius:  "  His 
works  are  light  and  frothy,  and  with  exceeding 


6  Lucilius  quotdsm  iu  deditoa  libi  adhuc  habct  anuu 
torn,  ut  turn  non  ojuMJem  rondo  opcria  auctoribuf,  wd 
onuubtu  poctis  pncferro  non  dubitciiL  QuittctU.  L  x.  e  1. 
7  Sat  b.  LI.  8  Sat  m.  LI. 

9  Ksm  et  eniditio  in  eo  mirs,  et  libcttaa,  atque  iode 
acertutas,  ct  abuod^  (aiis.   LA.  x.  c  I. 
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plraaantry  have  no  great  ernditlon."  To  con- 
clude, we  can  form  at  present  no  proper  judg- 
ment of  a  poet,  of  whose  works  almost  nothing 
has  come  down  to  us. 

^     '     SECT.  IL    '     -  r 

Second  Age  of  LtUin  Poetry.  i 


The  interval  of  which  1  am  now  to  speak, 
continued  from  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar  to  the 
middle  of  Tiberius'  reign,  and  included  about 
an  hundred  years.  It  was  always  considered 
as  the  golden  age  of  polite  learning,  during 
which  a  crowd  of  fine  geniuses  of  every  kind, 
poets,  historians,  and  orators,  rarri«-d  Rome'a 
glory  to  its  greatest  height.  Literature  had 
before  made  great  efforts,  and  one  may  also  say 
great  progress:  but  it  had  not  yet  attained  that 
degree  of  maturity,  which  constitutes  perfection 
in  arts.  Writings  did  not  want  good  sense, 
judgment,  solidity,  and  force;  but  they  had 
little  art,  less  ornament,  and  no  delicacy.  A 
small  number  of  persons  of  great  talents,  rising 
up  together  in  a  space  of  time  of  no  great  du- 
ration, on  a  sudden,  and  as  if  inspired,  by  ad- 
ding to  the  excellent  qualities  of  their  predeces- 
sors, others  which  they  hod  wanted,  established 
good  taste  of  everj'  kind  irrevocably  and  for 
evermore ;  so  that  as  soon  as  the  world  began 
to  lose  sight  of  those  perfect  models,  every  thing 
immediatdy  began  to  decline  and  degenerate. 

The  happy  beginnings  which  we  have  related, 
prepared  the  way  fur  the  woudt-rs  that  succeeded 
them ;  and  as  Rome  derived  her  first  notions  of 
polite  learning  from  Greece,  so  it  was  by  her 
industrious  perseverance  in  studying  the  Greek 
writers,  that  the  Romans  attained  perfection. 
The  first  ]>oets,  and  especially  the  Tragic  and 
Comic,  contente<l  themselves  with  translating 
the  works  of  the  Greeks. 

TcnUvit  quoque,  rem  ri  dignc  vertcre  po«8c(, 
Et  pUcuit  aibL  Ilurat.  Epitt.  L  L  S. 

EMsy'd  to  make  it  ipeak  our  toDfuc  with  grace. 
And  pleaacd  thcmidvec 

They  afterwards  took  a  farther  step.  They 
ventured  to  soar  with  their  own  wings,  and 
composed  originals  entirely  Roman. 

KU  intentatum  noatri  liqucre  poctae, 
Kcc  minimum  menicrc  dccua,  vestigia  Gncca 
Au«i  detcrerc,  ct  cckbrarc  domcftica  facta ; 
Vel  qui  PnetcxtM,  vel  qui  docuerc  Togataj. 

Id.  d£  Art.  Pm. 


10  Et  sunt  scripts  illlus  (Lucilii)  leviora,  ut  urtMnitas 
■uixuiia  apparMtfdoctniMiiuxiiocha.  CSc.  A  Ai.  L  i.  n.  X 
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And  well  deterre  our  priue,  wbow  •♦^nng 
DiadAio'd  to  be  brbolden  to  tto  OmId^ 


Though  thf  dramatir  poeta  did  not  entirely 
■uec«ed  in  tiiete  aUempti,  UoracB  did  in  lyric 
poetry.  Hmm,  — t— t>d  wttk  ft  mU» 
tion,  which  avMW  from  rHkUog  Uie  GnA 
authoTB,  and  the  esteem  die  had  ronc«>>vFd  fur 
them,  praponed  to  hcraeif  to  eiiaal,  and  even  if 
pi>Mihk>  to  mrpaM  thai:  ft  varylMddhfe  and 
naefal  dispute  between  niriwn,  and  CfMlly  ior 
their  honour!  Add  to  thN  first  motive  the 
•dmirahie  ciuracter  of  tJic  iwrBOu*  at  tliat  time 
limpnaM  satkMUfftt  Roma;  th>tttewi  ftr 
men  of  knat;  th*  waa^kk  of  distinction  wiili 
which  tbpy  wptp  honourtnl ;  tbp  wjlid  nnrnr'K 
oaafcrred  ou  Uaeia;  aud  tiie  general  respect 
fftid  tt  fCfaoM  «f  dnfolar  oMrit  ftfOTvy  Uad; 
ft  rafMt  which  almost  roae  ao  h|gh  w  to  place 
them  on  an  equality  with  ihp  (greatest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  commonwealth*  It  haa  been 
Ac  laying  of  all  tfanMi,  and  caaooC  ba  too  often 
ffgpwtcd ;  emulation  UMlMies  genius.'  The 
riew  of  mfrit  in  othprs,  united  with  a  joflt 
admiration  for  their  ezcelieot  worka,  and  a 
aeeral  ngm  from  tha  aeaaaafoiirawB  iftftrior- 
ity,  inapire  an  ardour  for  glory,  to  wUA  no- 
thing is  impossible.  And  itisi  from  'hpse  cpiipr- 
oua  efibrta,  excited  and  wiatained  by  th«  hopes 
of  sneoeM,  that  aria  attain  thdr  final  pwlMdon. 

This  is  what  happaned,  aipadally  in  tha  tlni. 
of  Augustus,  in  resp^Tt  to  poetry,  historj*,  and 
clo<iaeaoe.  But  poetry  ia  our  sutyoct  in  this 
place.  I  diall  relate.  In  low  w«d%  iha  history 
of  the  put- ti  who  diadngnidwd  tltamadvea  meet 
during  thi«s  glorious  age  of  Itorup.  Terence, 
of  whom  I  haTo  ^okea  above,  may  in  my 
opli^  be  Indnded  in  tUa  dam;  who,  though 
he  preceded  them  in  time,  does  not  give  place 
to  them  in  merit.  He  is  the  fir?«t  of  the  Latin 
poeta,  who  seema  in  some  measure  to  have  set 
up  dia  ttandard  of  perfection,  and  to  have  in- 
spired othprs  by  his  fwmiflft  w|fh  tfwdniwand 
iMfa  af  attaining  iti 

AraAirioa:  (L.  Afhndiu  QuintianuM.J 

Afraniu^j  was  much  esteen^ed  by  the  ancients. 
He  excelled  in  the  comedies  called  Togats*  and 

I  toaoB^an  Un  with 


I  ABt  anndaUo  tafaola,  ct 

ntio,  inrit.itionem  sccendit;  luUuraJiue,  quod  nunmo 
•tudio  petitum  e*t,atcendit  lo  lummum.  FeU,  PaUrt. 
L  I.  c.  7. 

*  TocsttoesceUit  Afranliu.    (htiactd  I  t  r  I 
S  Ibeweaaedlei  were  called  Atellsnv,  from  Atella, 


He  was  ootemporary  with  Terenec^lmtnuicii 
youTie<»r  than  him,  aiid  di<l  not  l<*»gin  to  erow  iji 
reputatiou  till  after  his  deaoli.  lie  ranked  iUaa 
abMwan  on 
any  ahovUbei 

Intkai 


He  was  highly  e^itwrned  forhi'<  po  tiral  wnrku, 
and  no  iesa  condemowl  fur  the  di^ravi^  of  his 

LocftBsiva. 


(Titm  ZmertHm  €>mmj 
aecerding  to  the  chronicle  of  Eusebius,  in  tlie 
second  year  of  the  ITlnt  Olymiuad,  A.  M  l-IKJK, 
twelve  years  alter  Cicero^  in  the  cnnsulship  ef 

L.  LidniiH  Ckamneand  a 

the  685th  year  of  Rome.  A  philtor, 
potion,  had  been  gireo  blm  that  drove  hta 
doanged.  lie  had  some  lucid  iutenrala  iiwn 
Me  fiamfbMng  wUdi  Iw  oompooed  hb  da 

hooka— 2>s  rencai  natmrtL,  wherein  he  explains  at 
hrgc  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  of  which  we 
sliall  speak  in  ita  place.    Ue  inscribed  hia  peam 

withant  doubt,  the  same  sentiments  as  himilK 

Tlip  same  chronicle  of  Kiwbiu*  informs  us. 
tiiat  this  work  was  corrected  by  Cicero  after  its 
antlMff^a  daiA.  Ckwa  ifwlra  of  T  wrfaiini 
only  onoe^  tiMMf  h  ha  had  afrna  occasion  to  mi^ 
tiun  him,  and  the  passage  where  be  doe4  mi, 
besides  being  very  obscure,  is  variously  read. 

read  non  ita  naU)  i 
tamen  artis.* 

No  man  ever  denied  providence  more  boldly, 
or  treated  tlie  Divinity  with  more  iMelfnwi  tnd 
presumption  than  this  poet.  He  introduMhli 
sul^ect  with  this  preface,  in  praise  of  1  ;>i.  (ini«. 
««  W'hilM  aaankind,'*  says  he,  "  gruaued  in 
ihaBMfal  addaeliM  to  the  opprcasive  yoka  «f 
imperious  rdiflai^  which  declared  itself  do- 
scended  from  heaven,  and  mnde  the  whnU-  earth 
tremble  at  the  firowna  and  horrors  of  ita  at^ect^ 
a  norfal  nathra  of  Oreeaa  fint  boldl  j 
to  expose  its  falsehood  to  the  eyea  of  men, 
to  declare  against  it,  withont  the  faine  of  the 
gods,  the  fear  of  thunders,  or  the  rumbling 
af  ttwaitniiig  skies,  being  abla  to  awa« 
AU 


aettyef 


and  Togatc,  l>ecau*e  they  represented  only  Roroaa  ae> 
tloos  end  pwrsons,  inqilied  bf  Togs,  tfaeir  peculiar 


I  40BMII 


Md,  ftClaad 


Ik-.  Bhlkll. 
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•nlf  «nre  to  vxait  hm  coung*,  and  coofitm 
Utt  la  th»  4«if»af  Wit  «h»  im  l»  fiwM  «• 
«f  Mtanb  and  to 


In  tcrrii  opprwM  gravi  sub  reltgifne; 
^uae  caput  d  cocli  regiooibus  Mtcodctut, 
HorribQl  tuper  acpectu  mortelitMu  iiwtaa« : 
Maim  Oniu*  iMMO  inortalM  toltare  MnM 
Brt  ocntM  aunu,  primuiqae  otwiitare  contriL 

Quem  Dec  farna  dcilm,  nee  fulmin;i,  ncc  miiiitai:ti 

Munme  caaipwtiit  oglum ;  wd  co  nuigU  acraa 


Lucretius,  throughout  his  whole  work,  lay* 
m  ft  pitadpH  «tat  «h»  itii  Milfatf  M> 

nor  interfere  in  any  thing;  and  takes  it 
npon  him  to  explain  the  eifocta  of  natare,  and 
the  furmatioa  and  conaerration  of  the  world, 
by  4ha  aoW  Moden  of  «t«M>  «ld  t»  Nfttte 
those,  who  aclinowledf e  the  power  and  wlsdnm 
of  a  Divinity  a«  the  first  caasc  of  all  things. 
The  reader  will  bti  better  acquainted  with  his 
opinion^  whoi  I  «MMl*«siWAttiow«f  Ms 
Master  Epicnnts. 

This  poet  has  abundance  of  ^raius,  force,  and 
mUiniitj:  hut  his  verses  are  so  very  remote 

ftw  t>e  wMHa—  id  hwmyW  l^kiirs, 
that  one  mli  MIotw  kB  kii  |m 


Catullus  fCtUMaar  Qwa^vs  Valeriiu  Catul- 
h»J  was  bora  at  Vareua  in  th«  666th  year  of 

Urn  Aa  ftiendship  and  esteem  «f  <te 

WfTj  of  learning  and  wit,  of  wham  tiMW  1PWB 
then  great  aumlMrs  at  Home. 

]!•  wvoCs  twi»  Mtiricai  epigrams  against 
OMar,  in  one  of  which  be  speaks  of  him  with 

an  air  of  haughtinesii  and  contPTnpt,  that 
Qtfiactiiiaa  justly  treats  as  extravagance.* 

Nil  nimlum,  Cmar,  itudco  tibi  velle  plseevS} 
Ksc  scire  atrum  as  atec  an  slbus  bona 

To  picaao  you,  Ca-iwr,  Is  not  much  my  cut} 
Nor  to  know  whether  you  srs  bteck  or  ftlr. 


dlarsq>eetftj  m  ttaj  wmk  tnly 

•rrypd  the  person  offended,  as  an  occasion  of 
Histin)ruiithing  his  moderation.  Csnar  did  not 
diswmble  his  displeasure,  but  contented  himself 
with  ohUglDg  the  poet  to  adcUe 
invited  him  to  nqiper  the  sem 


•  Msfstse 


An  elegant  simplieity,  and  natural  graces 
iheehnMlertrQMtalfaM.  Happy,  if  ke 
bad  not  often  dlifraeeAdnl  i 
btoOynlefagoMdeilf. 

L  A  Bvmi  V  •  t'^Dedmtu.  J 

Laberius,  a  Roman  Vnipht,  succeeded  admi> 
rably  in  composing  mimes  or  &rces,  A.  K. 
8MA  At  Bflwi^  n  amn  9t  UvA  did  not  dl^ 
grace  himself  by  writing  poetry  tor  the  stage; 
but  he  could  not  act  them  without  degrading 
himsall  Notwithstanding  this  had  long  been 
an  ertaMMied  opinion,  JnUna 
Labetltiavayeanieaflyta  ael  oneof  kb] 
trpon  the  stage,  and  to  indtice  him  to  comply, 
gave  him  a  oonaiderable  sum  of  money.  The 
poelvalM  it  ftr  eomallBiBktal  waa  it  Ital 
obliged  ta  yUM.  Tka  darira  of  a  prince  upon 
■uch  an  occasion,  is  a  command.''  In  thp  prt>- 
logue  to  this  farce,  Labertue  vents  liis  grief 
most  respectfully  wMti  regard  to  Cbwr,  Imt  at 
the  same  time  In  very  pathetic  terms.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  fm^ments  of  antiquity,  and  I  have 
inserted  it  at  length,  with  the  translation  in  the 
fintToiamaoflkaoeeeiidedltlBnaf  my  treallw 
upon  study.  Macrobhis  has  preMmdIt  wMfe 
some  other  fragments  of  the  same  pleoe  of 
poetry.  He  informs  us  also  that  this  ^^^"mm 
knight,  out  of  bis  great  regret  to  aea  Ua  4^ 
didionoiired  in  that  manner,  and  to  aifoifa 
himself  by  the  only  meann  in  his  power,  mali- 
ciously inserted  in  the  farce  we  speak  of,  several 
home  atretoa  agataat  Canari  Ai 
by  bis  muster,  cried  oot^—**  Beip^ 
iomoiir  Jibeftft" 


Aara^  Qabllesl 

And  a  little  after  he  ?ifMi~(i 
sarily  fear  many,  whom 


many  fear." 


iaLc;  L 


The  whole  people  knew  Qnar  in  ttuiee  strokesi 
andcaat  thdfar  ayea^anhlm.  Whenttapw- 

formance  was  over,  Cmm>»M  if  to  re-instate 
him  in  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  knight,  from 
which  he  had  departed  through  complaisance 
Ifar  Mill  vawardad.  1dm  wlOi  »  tlag,  wkldb 

might  be  considered  as  a  new  patent  of  nobility. 
Laberius  went  afterwnrds  to  take  his  place 
among  tlte  linights;  but  tiiey  pressed  together 

him. 


7  Potestu,  Don  •olum  si  inntct,  fed  ct^ti  miyiloft, 
cogit  Macnb. 

Quod  est  poteotlsrimnm : 
Jubere  potent. 
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and  cnjoTmente: 
Ingidihfaii 


P.  SjTus  was  a  SjtIaii  by  blrtb,  wheoee  he 
took  bis  ■umame  of  Sjtus.  From  a  slnre  at 
liome,  whither  he  was  brought  in  his  infaocy,  he 
toniM  ft  ftwAMB  iwy  MMBf  and  WM  taMlractod 

with  ^eat  dirtinrtion.  He  excelled  in  mimic 
poetry,  in  which  he  was  Laberius'  rival,  and 
eren  surpMsed  him  in  the  Judgment  of  Cmar. 

to  be  intended  only  to  mortify  Laberius,  for  bis 
having  thrown  some malicioiis  BtrokM  ■jr'"** 
lum  iuto  his  farce. 

Waktrnftworicar  SfniP, wMdi conMi  U 

■entenees  in  Iambic  verae,  disposed  alphabeti- 
cally. Seneca  the  elder  repeats  the  opinion  of 
Casaius  Sererus,  who  preferred  tbeae  seateocea 
to  mtj  <hlBf  in  tha  tnfie  and  eoml 

This  Is  saying  a  great  deal.    Seneca  the 
considered  them  also  as  an  excellent  model. 

Not  long  alnoe  atranilation  of  these  sen  tqices, 
and  m  fmm  af  ConMUua  Sarcm  «ntUled 

^tna,'  whifh  had  never  appeared  before  in 
French,  have  been  published.  We  are  much 
obliged  to  outhon^  who  endeavour  to  enrich  our 

therefore  new  to  it.  This  translator'  observes, 
that  La  Brtiycr*;  hfvt  scattered  almost  nil  the 
ae&tences  of  P.  Syrus  throughout  his  cliaracters, 

•fivUflh  te  ghrw  «■ 


«( Vtetune  givf  WM/lMBgt  and  aolj 
tfaaa.  To-morrow  the  fickle  goddaai 

flrom  her  fnyourite^  wlHit 
give  them  for  erer." 


though  it  puta  OB  In 
af  our  lives.  It 
to  mg/ntmit  than  lo 


«  Lift  ia  abort  to  ttaae  who  powen  it  in  ^leasur^ 


1  Th\t  poem  Ij  wn'tf'  in  hexaTncfm,  and  is  the  «e- 
crtnd  in  Uic  0{»u»cula  u^cnteU  to  Virgil,  in  ttie  folio  oJl- 
tinn  of  Ckaiplnu!!,  Lugtiunl.  1539,  which,  peilMpi^  lb 
iteHlA  aasar  mm.  Domitius  CaUerinui.  the  comments. 
tet,  UKb  us  la  the  argument Hoc  Virgilijmum  cue 
>;  >vi'  pliiique  cx  authunbus  tc-tantur :  et  Seneca  in  q»isl. 
adso  ut  Nssonam  oou  cb  aiiam  cauiam  opus  4b  .ftna 


leripsliw  oompertum  habtbat  rorncUus 
I  ciUMun  dcterritus  trsditur. 

siLAcMrtMor 


Pollio        Asinius  PoUioyJ  % 
sular  dignity  and  a  celebrated 
compoaed  tiagedlea  In  Latin  whkk 
esteemed  in  Ida 


of  coo. 
>  had  ahi 


Dctit  theatru.- 


PoUio  rtsum 


Vi^gii  also  mentioni  him  with  praise— 


He  was  tiie  tirst  who  opened  a  iilirary  at 


Augustus  pressing  Uaa  lo  aapouae  his  party 

against  Anthony,  he  represented  to  him  that 
the  services  be  had  done  and  received  frum  tiiat 


him:  that  therefure  he 
was  determined  to  continue  neuter,  well  assunMl 
that  he  shoold  become  tha  vicuna's  prey*  The 
sama  prineo^  haftef  on  aoalte  oaearian  violi 
Feeoennine  versea  againrt  Idaa ;  **  I  dwil  laka 
great  care,"  said  he.  "  not  to  answer.  For  it  is 
not  easy  to  scribhie  against  a  man  who  can 


Viaaii. 

Viriiil  (PuUiui  VirgUuM  Man)  was 
A.  yi.  mWi,  Ant  J.  C.  flR4,  In  a  villagr  r.tlled 
Andes  near  Mantua,  of  very  obecare  parents* 
In  tha  coaaalship  of  Cwu  ¥tmifdm  IfafBnib 
wd  M.  Lidoius  Craasua.*  Ha  pMMd  M 
years  of  his  life  at  Cremona,  and  at  iieventaM 
put  on  the  toga  virtlit,  (the  liabit  of  manhooi) 
oa  tha  oama  day  that  Hkt  paat  Lnentiaa  Mad. 
Allv  having  mada  aome  stay  at  Milan  he 
removed  to  Naples,  whi^re  he  studied  tli''  Gn^k 
and  Roman  literature  with  extreme  application, 
and  aflarwuda  tlia  matlianiallei  wd  fhfrfe.* 
Several  little  paona  Ve  ascribed  to  VtrgO'a 
youth,  which  seem  unworthy  of  him.  Having 
been  driven  out  of  his  house  and  a  small  piece 
of  land,  A.  BL  989,  Ant  J.  C  m  whiih 
was  his  whole  estate,  by  the  dlatribotlan  of  the 
tarritocy  of  Mantua  and  CnoMMin  — ai^tai  tha 


;i  Atiqli  PbUUmto  boe  Roma  iaveatan^ 


Lxzxv.  Ci  L 
4  At  ego  tac.  <i.  Nan 
fal  polSit  proicnbcre. 
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time  to  Rome,  and  by  the  favot:r  of  PolUo  and 
MaofDM,  both  patrpM  of  icrnipg  and  l«am«d 
,  reooTcred  hb  Mlatt^  and  was  tgmia  pat  Into 
lion  of  it. 

This  occasioned  liis  first  edc^e,  and  made 
Idm  knows  to  Auf  uatu%  apon  whom  ha  had 
a  flna  compUaaBt  Ib  that  pian,  a 
BMnnwwit  of  hh  fwHtuJa    Tins  his 

distress  became  la  its  oonsequeoce  the  source  of 
his  good  fbrtone.  He  finished  bis  Bucolics  in 
Itew  fttns  aw«tki#«BlraM4aIlflaef,  and  • 

specimen  of  what  was  to  be  expected  from  a 
hand,  tb.it  luiew  so  well  how  to  unite  the^rsre^ 
of  nature  with  cometaess  and  puritj  of  style. 

!  ghit  «■  tfca  dMMlv  «r  Ihn 

-Ifolle  atque  facetum 


ViiliUo  snBuenint 


Tint  soft  and  esf  y  grace  of  rur.il  itraiiu, 
The  nuian,  that  delight  In  wooda  sad  pUioa, 


ia  good  JjMtj  tha 
word  fautuM  is  not  aalj  applicable  to  raOleiy  and 

pleasantry,  but  to  every  discourse  and  work  of 
wit,  in  which  fine  genius,  delicacy  and  elegance^ 
«•  «ha  pmilliiif  clMffMlm.* 

Maecenas,  who  had  a  great  ta^te  for  poetry, 
and  had  discemerl  all  Virgil's  merit  in  the  proof 
he  had  lately  giren  of  it,  would  not  suffer  him 
«•  nrt  tm  ka  kid  Um  to  untetdn  a 

new  work  more  considemblc  than  the  former. 
It  is  making  a  noble  use  of  one's  influence,  and 
rendering  great  senrice  to  Ilia  pobU^  to  aoixnate 
pgffHaa  «f  Iwrnliig  la  tUaanmur,  whm  alien, 
for  want  of  such  inducements,  remain  inactive, 
and  leaT*  the  greateat  talents  unemployed  and 
It  WW  iktnhn  Ij  Oa  mMm  of 
that  Vbfil  began  lha  OMi|k^,  to 
whioh  hp  f>pp1ip(!  himwlf  seven  years.  To 
enable  himself  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to 
lt»  and  te  avoU  every  thing  that  mlgkt  dhrert 
kia  thoughts,  he  retired  to  Naples,  A.  M.  S9G7, 
An.  U.  C.  717.  He  tells  us  this  circumstance 
Umself  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Georgics,  and  alw  gim  ■■  tha  date  afttatfanek 
•mkm  he  finisbed  tkan,  wUA  wm  in  the  TSith 
year  of  Rome,  when  Augustus,  on  his  return 
from  Kgypt  haTlng  advanced  towards  the  £a- 
pharalM,  by  «lM  tmr  af  Ua  ami,  and  tha  ftoM 
of  the  victories  he  had  lately  obtained,  put  the 
coootry  into  a  consternation,  and  obliged  Ti- 
ridates  and  Fhraates,  who  disputed  the  Parthian 
ampin  wlA  aadt  other,  la  aondada  a  kind  af 


taDtdm  circs  ndicula  opinor  oonsUtere 
haae  magla.  ct  cxcultc  cuiusdam  flrgin 
puto.   QMtacitf.  L 
7  JUoL  Cssk  L  li. 


HflK  sa^amrwa  euMnfaBanqafMeMllaii^ 

Et  super  aiboribua :  Cctiir  dtnn  magnos  sd  altiaa 
Fulminat  Euphraten  beUo,  victorque  volentes 
Per  populos  dat  Jura,  visaqae  aS)?cut  Ojytafi 
Uo  ViifiUaai  BW  teqpsce  dolds  aiebtt 


The  leisure  he  enjoyed  at  tbat  time  at  Naplea 
was  far  from  ignubk  and  obscure,  ae  be  theaght 
fittoeaUitbitUeilm  Hk  OawglM,  whhh 
were  the  fniiti  of  it,  in  respect  to  diction,  eta 
the  most  finished  of  all  the  works  he  has  left  us, 
and  even  of  all  the  poems  that  were  ever  com- 
poeedki  Latin.  TMe  pf eeeided  fteaa  hie  hwiiy 

fiufficiriit  time  to  poli^th,  nud  put  the  last  hand 
to  them.  He  retouched  hia  worlcs  with  an 
attention  and  accuracy  not  easily  to  be  conceived. 
Whenthefiitteeef  eenipiieing,ln  wMdtesery 

thing  pleases,  was  over,  he  revised  his  productinn?, 
not  with  the  complaisance  of  an  author  and 
ptTCB%  hat  the  inexorable  aererlty  of  a  ligki 
criths^  aad  alnaat  an  enemy.  In  the  meraiif 
he  composed  a  considerable  number  of  xerses ; 
and  returning  to  the  eiami nation  of  them,  en^ 
ployed  tha  iwt  of  tlM  day  la  eviaeting,  and 
redudag  thwi  to  a  very  small  number.  Ha 
uttod  to  compare  himself  to  the  bear,  who  from 
groas  and  unformed  lumpe»  aa  her  young  ones 
•i«at4kiirhfarth,fim  thf  Aiptand  propecw 
tion,  by  the  pains  she  takea  ia  licking  them. 
Thus  excellent  works  are  formed.  It  was  by 
this  diligence  in  correcting,  Virgil  became  the 


set  the  example  of  accurate,  sweet,  and  bar* 
monious  versification.  If  we  compare  his  verses 
not  only  with  thoee  of  Cicero,  but  of  Lucretius 
and  Catullus,  the  latter  will  appear  lang^  «•> 
polished,  harsh,  antique,  and,  as  I  have  sni  f 
before,  we  alull  be  tempted  to  beliere  them  the 
mio  oT  tone  vgea  before  Virgil. 
We  are  told  that  Ai^piitaa^  at  hk  man  ftan 

his  military  expeditions,  believed  he  could  not 
unbend  himself  better  after  his  fatigues,  than  liy 
hHrinf  thIaadmiraUe  peem  rad,  to  ivUeh-ho 

devoted  four  days  successively.  Viigil  read  him 
one  book  each  day.  He  had  a  wonderful  talent 
in  making  the  beauty  of  hla  verses  senaihle  by  a 


As  soon  as  he  seemed  a  little  oat  of  bt«oA» 

Mtecenaa  took  bis  plare,  and  mnt  on.  Days 
passed  in  this  manner  are  highly  agreeable  to  a 
ptineo  of  flao  taoloaad  gniaot  a  phawaa  li^ 
finitely  superior  to  those  insipid  and  frivolous 
diversions,  which  almoel  engroee  the  generality 
of  men.  But  at  the  lame  time  how  admlrahla 
ia  the  goodnesa  of  this  lord  of  the  world,  who 
thus  familiarizes  himself  with  a  man  of  letters, 
who  treats  him  almoet  aa  hla  e^ual,  who  care- 
fully sparea  hint  his  ^alee  and  his  spirits,  and 
considers  Uo'hMlth  as  a  public  good  !  I  do  not 
know  however  whether  it  vras  sparing  Virgil, 
to  treat  him  with  such  affecting  marka  of  friend- 
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I  himsdf  no  longer,  and  tooner  or 
latter  consumes  himself  hj  hb  tODMsiaaa  attachp 
meat  to  his  studies. 

TlnH  liMWiliitslT ■ftw \t§m %lr  XuM,U 
wUah  ifflied  himself  twelve  years.  Aogus- 
tna  whem  Mspioyed  in  the  war  against  the 
i  himearoeetiy,  by  several  lettect 


the  MuAd :  but  Vlr|rii  always  excnaed  himself. 
He  represented  to  him,  that  if  he  had  thought 
Ua  iEoaaa  worthy  of  that  boooor,  he  should 
willia|lrkOT«M«lU»«*  Cbnvrbvltkitka 

had  foond  the  work  far  more  difficult  thtm  he 
miTtglood  it,  and  that  he  be^n  to  fear,  that  it 
wao  rashnasa  and  a  kind  of  madneas  in  him  to 
•OBtetitoH.* 

Ob  the  return  of  that  prince,  A.  M.  WC, 
AB.  U.  C.  TJl,  Virgil  could  no  longer  refuse 
to  satisfy  his  just  impatieuos^  and  aooordingly 


th«  ^neid,  in  the  presence  of  his  sister  Octavia. 
She  had  »omf  time  before  lu^t  lier  son  M.  Claia- 
dins  MarceUus,  a  prince^  of  great  jnodt,  whmi 

pire.  Virgil  had  given  the  praise  of  young 
Marcellus  a  place  in  tke  sixth  book  of  the  J^ucid 
with  so  much  address,  thai  it  is  impoasiUe  to 

he  oamo  to  this  passage,  the  rehcarKil  of  the 
Terse  s,  which  are  twenty-six  in  number^  made 
the  canperor  and  OotaTia  wcqt  imwadfitsly. 
It  bevwi  wUrthat  Oeuvia  wroiMil  Mimy  at 

thM«  wiirds;  Tu  Marcdlus  ens.  She  ordered 
(dbux  testeriia)  ten  great  sesteroes  to  be  paid  the 
•foetfoir  each  of  tbgm-ivnm,  wUch  atrnmatad  to 

Virgil  after  having  finished  the  ^T!neid  de- 
signed to  retire  iior  tiirsa  jaars  in  order  to  revise 
•ad  polidi  it.  H»  Ml  Mft  wllh  Ate  view  for 
Ontm  At  Athens  h»  mat  AogiHlM  «i  hb 
return  from  the  East,  and  thought  proper  to 
dhan^  his  purpose  and  to  attend  tiiat  prince  to 
B«  im  tdHBrfdi  upsB  the  way,  and 
hshkidttl  BruidiMltmk  Ffatdinf  Ue  fli. 

Increase,  he  esu-nestly  desired  his  manu- 
ioripto  to  be  brought  iiim«  in  order  to  throw  the 
AMUlBtoAeflffa.  Wifiu  aebedy  had  oom- 
flllnnee  enough  to  comply  with  that  reqfiui^, 
he  ordered  that  poem  by  iiii  will  to  be  bimied« 
as  tm  imperfect  work.  Tucca  and  Varins,  who 
wMH  Mb,  represented,  that  Augustus 
never  suffer  it,  and  upon  that  MMMI- 
stranoe  Virgil  left  bis  writings  to  them,  upon 
condition  ttiat  they  would  add  nathing  to  them, 
I  tiM  iMDOiliflla  M  Ihagr  ftoDd  them. 


1  De  Xatm  quidem  neo,  si  msbeiwils  Jam  dtgrnuB 
aorUMS  liabsmn  tuU,  llbenler  mittrrtm.    Scd  tanU 
est,  at  peod  vUio  menta  ttatum  opus 
iLcialti 


of  Rome,  A.  M.  8960,  aged  fifty>two(. 
bones  were  carried  to  Naples,  and  boried  twT» 
aiiles  trum  tliat  ci^  irith  tliis  inscnptiuB  on 
Uitamb»  wUe 

two  lines  inclndee  the  place  of  his  Mrthi 
aad  witlk  lha  mi^v  af  Mi  wlH 


Ikaapiapatm  mail  ba  •  wirii  af 
dlAcnIty,  as  daring  ao  many  w§m,  Gi 

Rome  sairce  prmlurod  two  geniosM  suffirienily 
sublime  to  suiiain  it  in  ail  its  afiKil  and  digmty. 
And  ainoa  Unaa^  haa  lha         la  aay  lai^giMfr 
whatsoever,  poems  of  this  Idody  IImI  caa  jostly 
l»c  compared  with  those  of  Homer  and  Virgil  /• 
I  have  observed,  in  speakiug  of  the  t'unuer,  in 
what  manner  VlrgU  had  formed  the  dsign  and 
plan  of  the  iEnrid  upon  the  Uiad  and  Odyssey 
of  Homer,  whieh  gives  the  oriejinal  a  great 
advantage  over  the  copy.    I' ant  ages  iaowevcr 
have  aat  y«t  dedded,  to  whkh  of  tks  two  the 
preference  ought  to  be  given.    Tin  judgment 
can  be  passed  on  this  point,  which  in  all  pniba- 
bility  will  never  iiappcn,  we  may  adliers  to 
QnlnetiUan'a  opialaoycltadbcfiaraiatkaartkie 
of  Homer.    There  is,  says  he,  more  genius  and 
force  of  nature  in  Homer ;  and  more  art  and 
lai>our,  because  more  of  both  was  necessary,  in 
VIiilL*  Tha  flm  te  liiiil^paialily  aumiar  !■ 
the  grand  and  the  sublime :  the  other  pcrhi^ 
makes  as  ami  n<i^4  for  what  he  wants  in  tbete 
points,  by  the  iuumony  of  partti  and  the  exact 
eqoality  be  wpporta  thrnm^aat  Ua  wevk.  Te 
this  we  may  add,  that  Virgil  did  net  live  to  pat 
the  last  hand  to  his  poem,  whirh  witluiut  doubt 
would  iuive  made  it  much  more  periect  ihaai  4 
is,  thongli,  at  wt.lmfl*  Hkaf  iaaMimMe 
value. 

We  may  most  certainly  aj«cril>e  to  Calis^la's 
madness  the  contempt  and  iiatred  h«  expressed 
for  Vivgi]»  whaea  wvitiags  and  poatnUi  hate- 
diutriously  endeavoured  to  have  liaWmi  aHlaf 

all  libraries.*  lie  ha  l  the  extravagance  to  say, 
tiiat  poet  liad  neither  wit  nor  leanung :  iMi^as 


ander  Severua  judged  very  diflfercntly  of  him.  * 
Ua  aaUad  him  0a  Flato  «r  the  j 


9  Tt  ii  certain  that  our  MrLTov  wa?  not  inferor  tofttHcv 
of  them  in  many  of  the  diaractcn  of  £pcc  poetij  i  ead 
tbst  bs  vat  in  sonss  sufietlar  to  llMa  betfii  m  la  the 
grandeor  of  his  matter,  hi*  Inming,  chararteta,  md  Ihs 
machinery  of  his  work.   Sec  Adduon  on  Miiiat. 

S  Et  hercle,  ut  illi  natura  cceleiU  atquc  immoctaU 
cssMsimu*,  lU  cum  ct  dUigmtia  vd  kko  in  hoc  plus  art, 

ortbua  vlaeimm, iMtMM  Ofadlaltl 
Ub.  L  CB|k.  I. 

4amiMi.taQd|»c.Si  fti 
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pirtare,  with  that  of  Cicero,  In' the  chapel, 
wbere  he  had  placed  Achillea  and  other  gr*«t 
mm.  It  li  h%klf  ftrlte  taMor  «r  iMRBtag 

to  see  on  efnperor  pivp  pMt%  mwltmtt 
Mnqocarora  the  aame  rank. 

In  the  life  of  Horace,  I  Ml  nlala  drami- 
•IHM*  ia  that  of  '^'Hillt  irtikk  in  my  Judgment 
does  him  as  innrh  at  wnu  UMM  hteOUI  lluui 
hia  genioa  for  poetry. 

IfonAca  I  Qmintus  Horatiut  Flaccmt)  waa  of 
Vontuium,  and*  as  he  aaya  hfanadf,  tiw  na  cf  ft 
Hi  iiiIiHOT  He  waa  bom  in  the  6eeth  year  of 
Rome,  A.  M  S<)40.  IIi»  father,  thntigh  only  a 
jflraedman,  and  of  a  rvj  moderate  fortune^  toolc 
fwtieiilar  am  of  Ut  cdaoMiiiii.*  Pamn  of 
ftftmw,  md  ffleb  oAoM  of  the  army,  contented 
thpTU'vclves  with  Bending  their  children  to  a 
master,  who  taught  them  to  read,  write,  and  cast 
■cooonta.  Bat  Honmte  Mm,  who  hod  dto- 
eoTored  in  Ua  too  »  Itand  of  gonlOi  oiyoble  of 
the  ^eatest  thlogft,  bad  the  courage  to  carry  him 
to  Rome,  In  order  to  give  him  such  an  education 
m  kniflita  and  aenaton  gare  their  cUldren. 
To  aee  the  m»nntir  in  which  young  Horace  was 
dressef!,  and  the  slares  that  followed  lilm,  one 
imight  have  Calcen  hina,  says  he  of  himself,  for 
tborlehbrfr  of  along  train  of  opolont  ancmtorB ; 
whllat  hla  fiither  however  liad  only  aonoU  piece 
of  land  for  his  whole  estate.  He  waa  perhaps 
ciooBsiYC  in  this  point ;  but  who  would  Tenture 
tooonlMUikltt?  Ho  waa  not  afndd  of  raining 
oittor  Umself  or  his  son  by  employing  hla  whole 
5ncom»'  for  his  instruction ;  jmlging  a  good 
education  tlie  best  patrimony  he  eouid  leave  him. 
Badidaiore;  ho  took  npon  Mnadf  iho  cam  of 
him,  served  him  instead  of  nfovamor^  and  wont 
with  him  to  all  hb  vaalofB. 


Woavaoharaodwkh  th«  reOpeok  and  warm 
fpn/dmitt  Whbh  Horace,  during  his  whole  Ufs 

expresses  for  such  a  father.  liy  his  care," 
aays  iw^  "  he  preserved  me  free,  not  only  from 
aB  aoto  of  Impurity,  .wUoh  la  tho  highest  praise 
of  virtue,  but  from  all  lopoaoh  OT  snspieiOB  of 

that  kirnl."  Let  young  persons  consiilfT  well 
these  words,  and  remember  that  it  is  a  laeathen 

Quid  multa  ?  Pudicam 
Qui  prlmiu  vlrtutis  hooot,  aervsrit  all  omni 

HoonmfO  IMner,  thongh  a  nan  of  no  letters  or 


«  Uorat.  Sst  CL  L  L 


erudition,  was  of  no  less  use  to  his  son,  than  the 
most  able  masters  he  could  hear.  Ho  took  palna 
himadf  to  fem  Um,  Inslnwlod  hiaft  ihwifllarly, 
and  made  it  his  business  to  inspire  him  with  an 
abhorrence  for  vice,  by  pointing  it  out  to  him 
tmder  sensible  examples.  If  he  woold  faato 
hhn  amid  aoue  erlndnal  action :  could  yoa 
doubt,  s^d  he  to  him,  whether  the  action  I 
would  hare  you  shuu,  be  contrary  to  virtuo 
and  your  true  interest,  when  attdh  an  ana  wlw 
Iwd  committed  It,  is  universally  condemned  and 
despised  for  it?  That  surh  an  one  by  his 
debauched  life,  has  ruined  lus  health  and  fm*- 
tnoo:  (and  it  was  h«ro  tlw  ainhia  of  aatfro 
cama  in.)  On  Iho  omlnry,  if  he  desired  to 

rpcommenri  w>me  good  action  to  h\n  imitation, 
he  cited  somebody  who  had  dune  it  with  suc- 
cem ;  and  always  chose  his  examples  OOt  of  tta 
FflMipal  poMMM  of  tho  aanatoi  and  tham  of 
greatest  worth. 

This  manner  of  instructing  youth  has  ita 
gr«M  utility,  provided  It  docs  not  degenerato 
into  doWaetiun  and  aattra.  For  examples  mate 

much  more  impression  npon  thn  mind,  than 
any  discourses,  or  precepts  of  morality.'  It  is 
In  the  same  manner  DcmatimtrnetaUa  aon  In 
ltaioe%  AddphL 

MHI  {nctermttto,  coiuuebda  Denifoa 

Jutwo,  atque  ex  s}r.s  tumen  mmftua  MA. 
UocfiwitoctbocfucHotfta         da.  UL  Se.  8, 

*'  I  omit  nothing,  and  gradually  aecustom 
him  to  virtue.  In  fine,  I  oblijre  hiin  to  look 
into  tiie  lives  of  others^  as  into  a  giaaM,  and  to 
learn  from  tlMir  ovagio  to  iadlnta  <ha  gao^ 
and  fly  tho  tad." 

If  we  may  believe  Horace,  it  is  to  these 
paternal  instructions,  received  with  attention 
and  Mittty,  M  ha  wm  indaMad  *m  baing 

Bs  bee  oio  WNv  Ob  lib 

Femlcietn  quscumquc  flmm^  BedloCtlbni^  Ot  4Ufls 
Ifnoacai^  Tltiia  teoeor. 

Bnt  it  IS  also  to  the  same  lessons  he  ascribes^ 
whether  out  of  pleasantry  or  otherwise,  the 
taste  for  satire  which  he  retained  during  hia 
Whole  life. 

He  is  never  weary  of  expressing  himself  upon 
his  good  fortune  in  havlnp  such  a  fatlur,  and 
qteaks  of  him  with  a  gratitude  that  wc  cannot 
anflkdendy  ootean.  Ao  long  aa  I  am  ca^oUo 
of  thinldug  with  reoaoii,  I  nhaU  never  be  ashamed 
of  HO  good  a  father.  I  shall  never  imitate  the 
generality,  who  to  excuse  the  meanness  of  their 
extractiui,  take  cars  to  obooTCb  that  if  they  do 


7  iMtan  Hw  «M  vnr  pmNiH  tiofo  ot  iflMi  pia 
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Ml  descend  fnm  iUuatrious  aoceston,  it  i»  no 
fiudtoftheirib  I  tliliik  and  ipaik  ^pdte  dlibiw 

cntly.  For,  did  nature  permit  ua  to  b^tn  our 
again  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  and 
wokM  flTB  OS  the  litierty  of  choosing  such 
parents  as  we  thonght  «Cb««  alghC  choow 
thpim  by  their  %Tinity ;  but  for  my  part,  con- 
tented with  my  own,  I  would  not  snk  for 
noUe  OOM  distinguished  by  rods  and  axes,  and 
earak  chain.** 

Nil  lap  pcenitest  Mnum  pairis  hvim  {  coqus 
Noo,  ut  mcna  liolo  ftetam  negat  ene  mio  pen. 

Quod  non  ingenuoi  habcat  clarojiquc  parcntM, 

8k:  ine  defendAm.   Longd  mea  diicnpat  Utis 

EtToxettatia  NsiB,ilMlwafiibMk 

A  oanUsnnU  arum  remeue  peractum, 

Atqiw  allot  Icjtere ;  ad  nutum  quoscumquo  paruates 

Optaret  »ibi  rjui^^ui-  ir.t  is  i ,,ntctUus  hoOfrtOS 

Fudbua  et  leliu  noUcm  ooiht  •uncn.->« 

sue.  9. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  ia  great  meaa- 
■Mi  of  spirit  in  UoAf ag  at  iiMUiness  of  birth. 
Thi<  rp'idiT  no  doubt  has  obsemd*  that  moat  of 

the  illustrious  writers  hitherto  mentioned  were 
of  obscure  coaditioo,  and  that  many  of  them 
wtn  avea  slares.   Did  it  mrar  enter  into  the 

tfioui^^hts  of  any  man  «#  aoDse  to  esteem  them 
the  leas  upon  that  arcomit?  Nobility,  riches, 
office,  can  they  be  brought  into  competition 
^th  tbo  talenfa  of  die  ndndt  and  an  they 
always  proofs  of  merit  ? 

When  Horace  had  attained  to  aboat  nineteen 
years  of  age,  his  father  sent  him  Ki  study  at 
AAw^  Ibr  feo  woidd  not  let  Um  go,  and  kept 
him  always  under  his  eye,  till  he  was  of  years 
to  take  care  of  himself,  and  to  avoid  th««  rornip- 
tloo  of  manners  which  then  prevailed.  He 
bad  aladied  poilto  laaming  at  Rome,  and  had 
formtd  his  taste  prladpally  by  reading  Homer. 
He  proceeded  to  more  eTaltrd  srienre  in  Grcci 
and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
That  stodr  mmm  to  haT»  piMd  him  occeed- 
ingly,  and  he  extnaaclj  r^retted  leaving  m 
agreeable  a  residence  sooner  than  he  desirpci. 
Bratus  passing  by  the  way  of  Athens  into 
MMedoaia,  eanled  oamal  young  persons  thence 
alonp  with  him,  of  which  number  avtis  Horare. 
^e  made  him  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers.  H  orace 
been  four  or  five  years  at  Athens. 

Romie  nutriri  mllii  oootigit,  stque  docert 
Intu*  GraiU  qusntum  nocuisMt  A<»hmn^ 
Adi«eere  bona  psnb  plot  artis  Atbsoa^ 
MIlMt  Utposiefn  curro  dignosccrc  rectum, 
AtqiOe  toter  tylvaj  AcaUcmi  quarereveniiB. 
Dura  »ed  cmovere  loco  me  tem|iora  gnto^ 
Qi^us  mdem  bcOl  tulit  wstm  in  arms, 
.     ^  ieqiomura  Iscertia. 


gave  no  proola  of  iUs  bravery,  luivlng  taken  t» 
flight,  andaiandiitiwi  hi«  bucUar,  as  ho  ooal< 


Tectm  PbUi|i|)os  ct  «>i^r»m  tagun 


Horace,  on  his  return,  was  not  long  before 
he  became  known  to  Mseoeoas.    It  was  tlie  e&> 
odlent  Vltgil,  Kor  ao  ha  eaUa  him,  njifi— i 
VirgUiut,  who  first  spoke  of  hia  daanilaj 
merit  to  his  patron.    Variu<i  nflerwartln  er»n- 
firmed  wiut  lie  had  said,  and  seconded  him. 
Horaea  waa  introdaead.   Wheo  he  appeand 
before  Mscen;is,  respect  for  a  person  of  liia 
prandfur,  and  his  niiturul  timidity,  confounded 
him  so  much,  that  he  spoke  rerjr  littki,  and 
with  great  hcattatioo.  Maeenaianaimd  hin 
in  a  few  words,  aci-ording  to  the  costom  of  thft 
threat,  after  which   Horaci*  nithdifw.  Nine 
montlis  paitsed  without  Horace's  hearing  aaj 
l  arther,  or  taUnf  any  pahu  to  do  so  on  Us  ddi. 
It  might  have  been  thought,  that  Mseceni^ 
little  pleased  with  his  lirst  vi-*it,  which  difl  not 
seem  to  argue  a  man  of  great  parts,  had  no 
ftrtherthoaghtaof  Homb  AttheeKpiMte 
of  that  term,  he  sent  for  him,  and  adalHad 
him  into  the  numb^^r  of  his  friends;  (these aai 
Horace's  own  words,)  and  from  tliat  thnr 
liTediathai 


KuUs  ctenim  mihi  ip  fnr«  obtuHt    Optimut  r>Um 
Virglliu*,  |xiit  hunc  \  anut,  dixcrc  quid  CMcm. 
Ut  veni  coram,  s!t  gultim  pauca  locutos, 
(InfiuM  nainquc  pudot  fiobiMMt  flum  pnAaQ 
Nan  ego  me,  Ac 

Scd  quod  eram,  narro.    Reqxmta,  at  tow  eit  m 
I'iuca.  Abeo:  ct  rsrooasnaoopost  nsm 

»loaialeaeamBttBMfa  MT'ViLl. 


Custom  with  us  (in  France}  does  not  allow  a 
umn  of  learning,  scarce  luiown  as  such,  to  style 
hinaelf  the  friend  of  oa  gnat  a  kid  M  Mm. 
na.1.  The  anrients  had  more  simplicity,  bat  «k 
the  same  time  a  more  noble  freedom  of  mnnner* 
and  greatness  of  souL  The  Hynf^^n  Xauguage^ 
wbieh  waa  bora  ia  the  hoam  of  Ubefty,  had. 
nothing  of  mean  and  awvlla  Ja  %  and  did  not 
admit  any  of  those  frivolous  romp!inifni!«  wUh 
which  ours  is  overrun.    Jubts  csm  m  a«ucwrici» 


Ia  Which 


r,  the  battle  of  Philippi  was  fought, 
waanat  hani  ftp  anB% 


But  what  I  admire  here,  la  tha 
haviour  of  V'irgiL  He  kn  ew  the  youfip  poft't 
merit,  and  perceived  in  him  a  genius  lunued 
far  aaoeoM  in  ooorla;  and  the  event  daam- 
strated  he  was  not  mistaken.  He  mi^t  han 
apprehended  sotting  himself  nji  in  hi-*  p.*r^»n  a 
dangerous  rival,  who  from  sharing  at  first  in 
tha  fhnar  of  their  conmion  pamn,  fle%ht  aA«w 
wards  supplant  him  entirely.  Vii^  had  nana 
of  these  thoughts,  whi  h  suit  only  a  m^nn  and 
asidid  apirit,  and  whidi  he  would  with  reason 
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bmtt  Judged  ii^urioiia  to  his  MaaA,  and  ■tUl 

AtWgUt  WM  not  lOn  Umms  of  moit  great  lords 
and  ministers,  where  ervery  body  regards  solely 
their  own  iotercst ;  whare  the  merit  of  others 
ghraa  umbrage,  and  erery  thing  k  carried  on  by 
eaiil  and  aecret  ooQMioo;  wiun  fidelity  and 
honour  are  little  known,  and  where  the  blackest 
designs  are  often  oorered  under  the  specious 

b  net  in  this  manner,"  saytHetMe  to  one,  who 
promised,  if  he  would  procure  him  the  least 
to  the  perMm  of  M«cenas,  to  put  him 
Into  a  oondMan  «f  supplanting  all  atbera 
inhisfaTour,  Mft  !■  not  dm  wa  ttTa  at  Maee- 
nas's.  'Iliere  nertr  ffaa  a  house  of  g^^ter  in- 
tegrity, nor  more  noMle  from  all  intrigue  and 
trtal  tlyaiMfc  A  rielur)  or  imn  learned  per- 
wm  tlwre>  gires  me  no  manner  of  pain  or  um- 
brage. Every  onethm  taaa  Ua  due  fttct,  and  b 
ceatmted  with  it."* 
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gaettt 


Noo  Itlo  TirUBus  illic 
has 
MU 


Pitior  hie,  atit  < 
CuiqoeniHi. 


;  locus  uni 

Sat.  ix.  1.  1. 


MsBcenas,  from  the  first,  did  Horace  good  of- 
fices with  the  prince,  againf<t  whom  he  had 
borne  arms  on  the  side  of  Brutus.  He  obtained 
Ui  imrdom  wKh  die  restitatbii  of  Ma  ertate. 
From  that  time  Horace  bejjan  to  be  rery  famil- 
iar with  Msetvnas,  and  to  share  in  hla  confidence 
nnd  pleasures.  He  accompanied  him  in  bb 
jMoiMy  t»  Dnmiuelmn,  aa  appeare  froaa  die 
fifth  satire  of  the  first  book.  Horaoe'a  credit 
and  reputation  increased  every  day  hy  the  poems 
he  published,  as  well  upon  the  victories  of  Au- 
goataa^  ai  odier  eveBte,  and  Tartooi  maHt^tetM, 
whether  odes,  satires,  or  epistles. 

The  poet  Quinctiliui  Varus,  Virgil's  relation, 
being  dcad>  Horace  endeavours  to  console  hie 
flriead  upon  that  ooeaabn  by  the  udrth  ode  of 
feaakL 


Urget  ?  cul  pudor,  rt  JurtltUe  ioror 
IxicorrupLa  fldet,  nudaqoe  veritat, 

Quando  ulium  invenient  paism? 
Multis  illc  quidcm  flebilif  occidltt 
Nulli  flebilior  quam  tibi,  VirgUL 
Tu  flrustra  plus,  hcu,  non  I 

FtMcit  Quinctilium  i 


Wh*«n  Virgil  hims4»lf  set  out  for  Greece  with 
design  to  employ  his  leisure  in  revising,  and  put- 
1»Dg  tte  bat  haad  to  «ha  jBacid,  Horace,  upon 
oecaaion  of  that  Toy^  rompeaeil  an  ode  fUl  of 

vows,  which  nnfortunntely  were  BOt  heard.  It 
is  the  third  of  the  first  book. 

■c  te  diva  potent  Cjiu, 
fi»c  fratm  Helen*,  lucidaddera. 


KstU,  quae  tibi  creditum 

Debes  VirgUium  i  fioibus  Atticis 
Ketldai  incoluineni,  | 


So  may  dl*  s«|«ebas  queen  ariove^ 
And  tfa«  tiriii  (tan,  the  teed  of  Jove, 
And  be^  wbo  rules  the  raging  wind. 
To  thee,  oh  ucred  ship,  bo  kind. 
And  gentle  bnsacs  flU  tby  Milik 
fttpplying  soft  -Eljnisa  gales  i 
At  thmi  tn  whom  the  inuic  caOOBMndl 
The  best  of  poeti,  and  of  JMsad% 
Seet  tby  eemnllMI  pMfe  sBBlmk 

land  Itiin  safely  on  the  tbaCf, 
save  the  better  p«rt  of  mc 
blm  at  tea. 


Wa  laaiy  Jodga  ef  'Mmommfu 

ship  fur  Horace,  by  the  few  words  he  wrote  to 
Augustus  in  his  will:  "  I  conjure  you  to  have 
the  same  rtfgard  for  Horace  as  myself."  Au- 
gustus offered  him  the  employment  of  secretary 
to  himself,  and  wrote  for  thiit  purposo  to  Ma>- 
cenas  in  these  terms.  "  Hitherto  I  have  had 
no  BwaalnH  for  any  body  to  write  my  letters; 
but  at  praaeqit  tta  ■milipUdtf  of  aAdta,  and 
my  Infirmity,  make  me  desire  yon  to  bring  our 
Horace  with  you.  Let  liiui  then  cease  to  be  a 
paiBsite  at  your  table,  and  come  to  mine  to 
anbtMafai  writtaf  mybttatai*  Hetaee^  wlio 
was  very  fond  of  his  liberty,  did  not  think 
proper  to  accept  so  honourable  an  offer,  which 
would  have  laid  him  under  too  great  restraint, 
and  CKCueed  WcMelf  upon  account  of  hb  real  er 
pretended  infirmities.  TTie  princi-  was  not  in 
the  least  oflTcndcd  by  Iloracf's  retusai  of  that 
office,  and  retained  the  same  friendship  for  him 
aa  befinew  Some  tfaaa  after  he  wrala  to  Um 
to  this  effect.  "  Believe  you  have  some  right 
to  be  free  with  me,  and  pray  nse  it,  m  if  we 
lived  together  :  in  doing  wiiicb,  you  only  act  as 
fcn  mmj  with  the  jualeit  fraCeaea;  for  you 
know  it  was  my  desire,  that  we  should  have 
been  upon  tho^e  tenn%  if  your  health  wanld 
have  admitted  it."* 

With  how  many  refleetboa  does  thb  IKtb 
drcumstan<%  supply  us  In  respec  t  to  the  guoi^ 
ness  of  Augustus,  the  frankness  of  Ilui-ace,  the 
simple  and  unrestrained  intercourse  of  the  world 
In  thaaa  day%  and  tiha  difSennoa  betwa«a  aon 
and  the  mamum  af  the  aacbttta.    A  frtvj 


1  Venlet  igltur  ab  ista  paraaitSeaBNasaad  I 

The  pleawntry  of  Auguttui  tumi  upon  Uonre's  not 
bring  of  Maeccnju'a  family,  and  conwqueoUy  bAving  no 
right  to  eat  at  hij  table. 

2  flume  tiU  aliquid  Jutis  spud  na^  tmqaan  si  convle. 
tormtU  AmiIb.  Reeti sidia  et  noo  tmaii  Aeerli^  quo. 

niam  id  mCii  mifai  t(<cum  cmc  volui,  A  pcf  ' 
tiuun  fieri  potttU  S"**.    ntf.  fir^ 
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mamrf  at  MH«  wUh  m  tmfmml  A  port 

offence ! 

Uonoe's  pleasures  were  cou&aed  to  his  houses 
dtkcr  iB  Ikecttontiyortha  SAIikM,  or  at  Tttvr, 
^]MC%firoe  from  care  nnd  disquiet,  he  enjoyed  in 
an  agreeable  retreat  all  the  Hwctts  of  leirare  and 
repoacb  the  sola  otyects  ot  his  wuhe&. 

O  nu,  quando  ego  te  asptdan,  qpuiidn|ualtalltt 
Nunc  veterum  librii,  nunc  mbdo  at  lusiltai  horis. 


Tlioooart,  wbiflh  k  oo  yleorfwf  to  tin  omU- 
tkNM^  WIO  to  him  only  banishment  and  a  prison. 
He  thought  he  only  lived  and  rtaplred  when  be 
retumad  to  his  dear  country  abode,  where  he 
Iboiid  Uandf  MM  happy 


«^VWo  ct  rcffoo,  rimnl  Ista  ttAqni, 


Ho  M  Ib  dM  OOBOdAlp  of  C 

Censoriniu  and  C.  Asinlus  Gallus,  A.  M.  8997, 
Ant  J.  C  7,  at  the  of  fifty-seven,  after 
koTiag  nominated  Auguatos  his  heir  bafore 
,  tho  ^UImms  of  lito  mmtm  not  oBoww 
time  to  sign  his  will.  He  was  interred 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Esquiline  hill  in  a  tomb 
joining  to  that  of  Msoenas,  who  died  a  Uttle 
tafbn  him  tlio  mm  m.   Bo  M  olinqni 


Ufk»0lm-mf  pool  m 

elegancf,  expreasion,  n^rid  fnrrfy,  or  ont-  that 
punts  a  fact  in  Itvdlier  coloiira^  tiiaD  that  ot  the 
country  mouse'aoatcrtoiMMatof  Hwcity  i 


dcflired,  and  even 
bgr  oath,  not  to  oKrHfO  hte. 


Ah  te  meie  ti  partem  aninue  rapit 
MatwriW  Ti«>  quid  moror  aUen* 
Vwe  earut  atqud.  nec  tupentas 

Inti-gcr  ?  nil-  liie*  utT*mque 
Ducat  ruinam.   Non  ego  parAdnm 

Utcumqur  prmceifet,  lapiawni 
Carperu  iter  cotnitct  pKTStt^Qif  WH.  1 1, 

The  works  of  Horace  consist  only  of  his  Odea, 
Satirea,  and  Epistles,  with  th«  Art  of  Poetry. 
I  hava  apek«  of  Ua  Odaa,  and  glvn  their 
dMOaelnry  in  comparing  them  with  those  of 
Pindu*.  His  Satires  and  Epistles  are,  in  my 
opinion,  of  inestimable  value.  They  ara  void 
ofd*Mraad||IMor.  Their  atylo  ia  ganerally 
a  kind  of  prose  in  verm*,  flint  ni'ither  the 
pomp  nor  even  the  sweetness  and  harmonj  of 
poetical  measures.  This  does  net  proeoad  from 
Iho  faaopadtf  of  Henoo  to  mdm  tm  mes. 

Doca  not  the  pa-nwyrf  by  whirh  hr  cxmses  his 
tvant  of  sufficient  talents  for  celebrating  the 
actions  of  Augustus,  demoostrato  how  ciqpoble 
howaaoftt? 


I  Cuptdum,  pater  optime,  vires 

Dcficiunt.   Neque  enim  qui  vis  horrent  ia  ptlis 
Agnilwa^  nac 
AntUbaotto 


Rnsticopi 

AiT('pi-<.<c  cavo,  vcterem  vetus  hocpcs  amtgim : 
Asper,  etattsBtasquMMs;  at  tamcn  antum 

Sepociti  doeris,  nec  \ongm  invidit  avenip : 
Aridum  et  ore  ferens  acinum,  •cmcsau]ur  Unh 
Fru!>ta  dedit,  cupiens  variA  faitidia  ooeni 
Viooere  tanjwitti  maU  siogula  dcote  supertm. 


11m  rest  of  the  lable  is  in  the  aame  < 

Thia  alcganoe»  this  gnwo  obA  ipMt  of  ln» 
tm§»  and  iaafw      ^  (g«ni«fly  if  Boiri<g| 

to  be  found  either  in  the  satires  or  epistles. 
What  is  it  then  that  affiaela  at  so  agreeably  in 
reading  than?   It  b  tha  ddicacy,  vba^itf* 
fine  raillery,  and  easy  manner,  whkk  prvrmil 
in  them :  it  is  a  certain  air  and  vigfiur  "f  na- 
ture, simplicity,  and  truth  :   it  ia  avcu  that 
affected  negligenoatottaamoaii  of  Aa  ^mam 
wfakhotfUaddaaaMNMtIre  air  to  tka  aaw^ 
an  effi^t  the  Marotio  f^tyle'  has  in  our  language : 
it  !s  a  fund  of  reason,  good  sense,  and  judgaMnt, 
that  showa  itadf  every  where;  wttb  a  waaiK<- 
fidart  in  p^ting  the  eharadera  of  men,  and 
placing  their  fiuilta  and  ridiculous  pointjt  in  full 
light.    Only  great  and  pernliAr  beaoty  and 
force  of  genioB  can  mafco  oodilifaly  bipnaioaa 
ao  ilMoo  on  tho  ndikl  wlthooft  tha  kalp  of  poati. 

oal  graces,  numbers,  and  harmony.  Quinctilian 
contents  himself,  after  luiving  spoken  of  Lttci* 
lius,  with  saying,  *'  that  Horace  haa  i 
«lafam90»  and  pvrttr  of  otyte^  and  that  ha  < 

in  criticising  the  manners  and  vires  of  mf-o."" 

The  Art  of  Toetr} .  with  some  of  the  Mtiraa 
and  epistles  that  turn  upon  the  Mi 

tha  rides  of  poetry.    Thi.s  little  essay  may  he 
considered  as  an  cxcelleut  abndincnt  of  rho> 
torii-,  and  highly  proper  to  form  Ao  tarta. 
laaynoUdngofthoBUMaMBof  Bocaea.  Ta 

judge  of  him  only  by  r<>rtaln  pawaifes 
works,  one  would  take  him  for  the 
toous  roan  in  the  wtirld,  and  turn  a 
phnoooplMr.  If  wo  may  heUere  hiin,  "  be  finda 
all  time  l.mt,'  and  tedious,  but  that  wWu-h  h»> 
employs  in  the  sola  object  worthy  of  our  cartas 
which  b  equally  uaeful  to  lUh  and  poor, 

I* 


I  'Il>e  styUof  C  liarattajnnBshp^ 

natural,  ttmpie,  bumoiaM^  OOd  HIIIV^,  Of  vMch 
it  aflfccts  the  tcnaa 
•  MaMoeattwHerBepamiaiiiiiNHoCTaw^Oladaa. 

XMilOtcL 
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■eaalM  tndi  Amat  lafnOj^pM  tenpora,  quas 

ConaIItum<|uc  morruitur  ageodi  gnavltar  id  quod 
iBtni  pauperUxu  prodett,  locopteUbiM  agudt 


At  bottom  he  ia  a  true  £picurean,  solely  intent 
uftm  Ms  plflMores,  and  ao  loose  In  his  aenti- 
i—ti  moA  wM  W«Bsl«Mia>  Huit,  m  Qwtiwmton  iays 
«f  him,  a  man  of  f^rceding  or  monUtf  would 
not  wUUngljr  eaq^iaia  certain  puiwfa  In  bis 
weeks:  JSRinifaHn  Ir  qtdbm»dkm  neUm  itUerpre- 
tart,  Tib  dees  net  preTent  hia  having  excel- 
lent maxims  of  morality.  It  is  with  Horace, 
as  with  the  rest  of  ths  heathen  authors.  When  it 
4eee  not  darii  with  Adr  darlinf  passion,  and 
tiM  qaestion  is  to  lay  down  fiM  priiwifilntii.  not 
to  put  thein  in  practice,  they  not  only  spealc  the 
,  refined  truths  and  the  most  elegant  reason, 
sAsB  snrsn  nligion,  in  tbe  moat  beatrtllWl 
aid  JasI  irnmm,  TMs  we  ought  to  consider  as 
the  precious  remains  of  the  esteem  for  beanty 
aod  perfection,  impiantud  In  tito  heart  of  man 
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rose  of  tliemseiYee  under 
hti 


OTin» 

Ovid  (PMim  OtUUm  Nam)  of  lha  eqnes. 

Irian  order,  was  bom  in  the  consulship  of  Hlr- 
tius  and  Pansa,  as  well  as  Tib  alius,  in  the  709th 
year  of  RosM^  A.  M.  3961,  Ant.  J.  C.  43.  He 
gindiad  doqnmea  udw  AnUlna  nMeus,  and 
declaimed  in  his  school  with  great  success,"  Hi- 
bad  by  nature  so  strong  an  inclination  for  Ter> 
aifying,  that  to  indulge  it,  he  renounced  all  care 
«rhliActan«.  Bot  If  this  propemHy  t»  wse 
entirely  extinguished  in  him  the  flame  of  ambi- 
tion, it  nourished  and  augmented  that  of  loTe,  a 
most  pernicious  passion  to  thoss  who  abandon 
thaaMsNwwhdlf  to  it.  His  Mer  tnr  him 
quit  the  usual  course  of  the  Roman  youth  with 
pain,  and  absolutely  renoonoe  the  hopes  of 
bonoun  and  eAees,  to  puraos  an  unhappy  taste, 
that  tended  to  nothing,  and  of  which  no  dsubt 
he  forcsnw  nU  the  bad  offr-rts.  He  spoke  to 
him  in  the  strongest  terms,  made  use  of  remon- 
■CnHMMO  and  sniratiea,  saUnf  him  wlutt  ad. 
vaatoga  ho  ooidd  prop<Kse  to  himself  from  that 
frivolous  study,  and  whether  he  imagined  he 
altould  excel  Homer  either  in  reputation  or 
Ibttansb  who  died  poor.  Hie  liTely  reproaches 
of  his  fiither  made  an  impression  upon  him. 
In  deferenr..  to  hin  advice,  he  determined  to 
niake  no  more  versee,  to  write  only  in  prose, 
«nd  to  qualify  himself  fbr  lihe  employments  that 
suited  young  men  of  his  rank.  Whatavor  oflhrts 
he  made,  or  pretended  to  make,  naton  still 
prevailed.   Ovid  was  a  poet  iniftte  of  himself : 


\  patflf  dbdl!  latoBB  fdd  laatfle  tentM 7 

MooQidio  iiLilIai  ipse  rcliqutt  open 
Motus  enta  dictii,  totwiue  UelioMe  xelkto 
SetlbBs  camlwr  vsrtsa  soluta  media 

Sprwite  fua  earmoTi  msmcros  vcnidsat  ad  aplBIt 
£t,  quod  tentabam  icnbere,  vcnut  eraC 

Hs  oomposed  with  wonderful  facility,  and 
could  not  give  him^lf  the  trouble  to  retouch 
his  verses;  all  fire  in  composing,  and  ail  ice  in 
enRwtfof ,  M  ho  tsOs  m  Mmsaif.  Tim  ncfli- 
fsnoe  of  his  style  might  be  forgiven,  if  it  was 
not  attended  with  unbounded  licentiousness  in 
point  of  nunner%  and  if  ha  had  not  filled  his 


this  the  pretext  for  banishing  him  :  n 
laudable  motive,  if  the  rcjil  one,  for  that  con- 
duct. Such  poets  ara  poison  and  contagion  to 
lio^vMiwkomaD  Intsrooom  ought  to 
bo  pmhibHtd,  and  thebr  poems  to  be  abhorred 
as  the  bane  of  mankind.  But  this  was  only 
pretext.  A  seoret  cause  of  disoantent,  of  whieh 
Ovid  oAsn  spate  in  his  VMOM^  Wt  In  gwmrf 
terms  and  without  expiainiog  ft,  that  has  aliMft 
remained  ualtaoirat  WM  tho  ommo  of  hio  mio* 
forttme. 

HovwhmlthsdtoTo— s^noNy  of  Poatao 

hi  Europe,  upon  tho  Emdne  ses,  ncorthsmoatho 

of  the  Danube.  The  emperor  neither  confis- 
cated his  estote,  nor  caused  him  to  be  condemn- 
ed bf  n  dim  of  tho  aento^  bM  mods  am  of  liw 

term  rdtgare,  which  in  the  Roman  law  Is  of 
more  gentle  construciion  than  to  banish. 

He  was  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  when 
he  est  out  from  Rome  to  Tomo^  and  had  oon^ 

posed  his  IVretamorphoses  before  his  disgrace. 
On  his  condemnation  to  quit  Rome  he  threw  it 
into  the  fire,  eitlier  out  of  indignation,  or  be- 
to^  and 


Carmins  mutatas  homiousi  Htr^m^in  fomus, 
InftJlx  dombilqiMd  AifanipiteiMUs 

H«c  ego  difccdens,  *\mt  bon.T  TniiT'.i  rnnmna* 
IffW  SMS  posui  QocsUu  in  igati  msnu. 

ML  Li  Jte4  L  IK.  JBm  U 


Some  copies,  which  had  Iwfore 
that  work,  prevented  iu  being  ket. 
The  phioa  to  nUA  ho  waa  wmit,  waa  a  laal 

plnce  of  punishment  to  him :  ho  gives  us  terriUs 
descriptions  of  it  in  several  parts  of  his  poems. 
What  distwmad  Idm  most  thcxe^  was  his  being 
exposed  to  the  severe  roldnsm  of  tin  idinwH  fal 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  barbarous  and  warlike 
people,  who  were  always  in  amis,  iimi  plvinj 
him  perpetual  apprehensions :  a  meiancholy 
'  ftr  addimto  ItaHMbukatediaoMa 
8t 
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OF  LATIN  POETS. 


Iiis  life  ia  a  mild  aud  agreeable  climatei^  and  had 
■hnyi  eaJojedtMS  and  ttfw^oillltjr.  Itegli 
ht  eoald  not  obtain  either  to  be  recalled,  or  to 
have  th«>  plare  of  his  bauishuient  chant,'ed,  he 
never  liuled  in  his  respect  for  the  emperor,  aiid 
yeniitod  lualtanUy  La  fnMag  Urn  with  ma 
excess  next  to  idolatry.  lie  may  even  be  said 
to  have  literally  and  aetunlly  idulizcd  him,  when 
he  was  informed  of  his  death,  lie  not  only 
wrote  m  poem  In  U>  pnJw  In  HhB  Gotfe  laa- 
gnige,  U)  make  him  known  and  respected  by 
those  barbarouii  nation?,  hut  invukc>d  him  also, 
and  consecrated  a  chapel  to  bim,  where  he  went 
omy  nornlnf  to  offer  ineeiiM^  and  adon  bin* 


NeefieUsigDoUmsaast:  vidst  ho^U  teira 
Ib  iMMtm  sacrum  Conrlt  esse  donia 

Hlc  eyo  ill)  t'itlcs  ru:n  thure  preomtla 
£00  quotiet  •urgit  «b  ortw  dies. 


The  successor  and  family  of  that  prince  had 
a  great  share  in  all  this  worship,  and  were 
evidently  the  real  ol^eeta  ot  tt.   Oirld  Wwerer 

did  not  find  it  a  remedy  for  his  misforturn^s. 
The  court  was  as  inexorable  under  Tiberius  as 
before.  He  died  in  his  banishment  in  the  fourth 
yoar  of  tint  aafaNa^a  ntfUf  aiid  tho  771at  of 
Rome,  at  about  sixty  years  of  age,  after  hftvillf 
been  nine  or  ten  years  in  Pontus. 

He  had  desired,  in  case  he  died  in  tho  country 
of  thoGetM^lhatUsailiea  miflit  bo  oonted  to 
Homp,  in  order  that  he  might  not  continue  an 
exile  after  his  death,  and  that  the  following 
epiuph  might  bo  inaaibod  on  Ida 


Hie  ego  qui  )mco  tencrorum  luaor 
Ingenio  peril  N'oso  [lovta  mea 

At  tibi,  qui  traiuU,  DC  tit  grave,  quiiqui* 
Oicere:  Maiottii alolUter 


Here  Nmo  Uct,  who  lung  sf  wott  dei be. 
Victim  of  too  much  wit,  and  too  mwch  flra 
Sar.  wbo  hivo  tofl^  HlMMta  yov  ] 


Orid  apprehended  the  imsMHrtality  of 
(with  more  vomon  Ibaa  bo  tbonght)  and 

desired  that  it  might  perish  with  thn  body,  for 
hn  did  not  care  that  his  shade  should  wander 
amongst  those  of  the  SaaromaMk  Hmmm  bo 
dmind  On*  bit  boBot  mlibt  at 


Atqu*  utiDsm  peieant 

EOURiatijui'  uvidus  [ari  nuM  nulla  rogns. 
Kam  •!  roorte  carens  vacust  volst  situs  in 

%lriliia,  et  flanii  sunt  lata  diota  tenls ; 
iBtarSmnsticai  Romans  vagabitur  umbCM» 

Parqus  tm»  maam  bospita  temper  erit. 
Oms  taoMB  Mto  pam  rofenntiir  la  unat 

816  eiB 


Ho  bad  oomfoeed  botb  before  and  aftir  bli 


banishmmt  a  great  Mniber  of  rersee,  of  wfatcb 
many  an  baCt  «id  it  mn  to  bo  wlalMd  tbot 
still  lees  had  eooM  down  to  us.   Hb  Medm  h 

extollod  f.ir  a  perfin^  tragedy,  whi  )i  <«?iows, 
says  Quinctilian,  in  whose  time  it  was  exiaat* 
of  wbat  tbat  poet  WM  capalk^  if  iintaad  of 

abandoning  himself  to  the  luxuriance  of  hielw 
easy  and  fertile  genius,  he  had  rhose  rather  to 
check,  than  indulge,  its  rapidity.    Ocidii  Mt~ 

ttare  pohuritt  «t  ingtmio  ano  Umptrmn  fMM  m* 

dulgert  matuitaet.^ 

The  aame  QuincUiian  passes  liis  judgment 
upon  tUa  poafo  worha  ia  Aw,  bat  Tcry  just  and 

expressive,  words,  and  wliich,  in  my  opinion, 
perfectly  characterize  them.  J^Ttntus  if u idem 
in  Heroicit  quoqut  OcidiuSf  et  nimimm  amator 
higmU  tm:  iwwfaiiArg  tawsta  juutSha,  AmA 
indeed,  Ovid's  great  fault  ia  redundance,  wbich 
proceeded  from  thi-  warmth  and  abundance  of 
his  genius,  and  his  affectiog  wit  at  the  r''^vm 
oftboaoUdandlbograatifaseiewu  BvotytUag 
he  threw  upon  paptr,  pleaaed  bim.  Ho  had  f(Mr 
all  his  productions  a  more  than  paternal  indul- 
gence, which  would  not  permit  him  to  retrench, 
or  80  mneh  aa  alter,  any  thing.  Nimimm  amattt 
ingenii  sui.  It  must  however  be  confeaeed,  that 
he  is  admirable  in  portH ;  lamltn/lus  tanun  i* 
partilrus.  Thus  in  liis  Metamorpbooes,  which 
is  indispolAblr  tbo  dneat  of  bia  woffba,  there  an 
a  great  number  of  passages  of  exquisite  t>eauty 
and  taste.  And  thi<i  wa.s  the  work  be  vahfd 
most  lilmself,  and  from  which  he  pnucipaliy 
Um  immortality  of  hie  naww 


JanHiue  opos  ezegi,  good  ncc  Jovu  irs,  nor  ignrv. 

'  E  abolere  vctustaa^ 

.ttbkXT.Ia 


Tiavi.i.oa  avd  Pnorsnrioa. 

Theee  two  poets,  who  douritdied  at  very  nc 
tto  mmo  Hmo^  and  ouallad  in  tiM  ohb 
of  poetry,  are  judged  tO  Imre  wrote  with  gnat 
parity  of  ityle  and  daUfliqr*  TlbuUna  io  |f»- 
ferred  to  Prupertius. 

I'aABftua. 


•  natiro  of 

limdman,  wrote  in  the  thaoof  Tiberias.  Wa 
lUITO  five  books  of  l'abl«!S,  composed  by  this  au- 
thor in  Iambic  verse,  wbich  he  himself  called 
JEsop's  fables,  beeaam  he  mada  tbat  iamator  of 
tlMm  hlaowdel;  from  wiiom  bobia  alao 
bfltrowed  tho  aal^oet  of  Ua  (aUea. 


auctor  quam  matcriam 


HaaeevipeiM 


It 
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book  haa  tiro  •dranUifes;  which 
■re,  to  amuw  and  divert  the  reader,        at  thr 
time  to  supply  him  with  wise  couumU  ibr 


Ibid 


quOd  priuicQU  vtum  coimlto  ntaticC 


And  indeed,  bcaides  that  the  lolfjccts  of  this 
Mwk,  in  wliich  b<»a«(t*,  and  pvm  trees  are  intro- 
duced speaking  with  wit,  are  di^-erting  in  them* 
moMr  In  whick  thajr  m  tiwtod 
has  all  the  beauty  and  elegance  it  is  possible  to 
throw  into  it ;  so  that  Ph«drus  may  be  said  to 
hare  us«d  in  his  fables  the  language  of  nature 
WwU;  wiMa  Mii  rfa^  b  hii  atykk  and  «t 

the  !um<*  time  ^>  full  of  wit  ntid  dclicary. 

They  are  no  leiw  valuable  in  respect  to  the 
wis*  ooonseb  and  aoUd  morals  thej  eontain. 

bow  much  this  manner  of  initnicting  was  in 
Kooour  and  use  among  the  ancients,  and  the 
ralife  the  moat  learned  men  set  upon  it.  Were 

we  only  to  consider,  these  fables  by  the  advants^t* 
to  be  made  of  them  in  the  education  of  rhiliirm, 
to  whom,  under  the  appearance  of  agreeulde 
•lort«^  thay  begin  so  early  to  propose  principh-n 
of  ptaUtj  and  wiiMlom,  we  could  not  but  con- 
ceive hiifhly  of  their  merit.     I'lirrtlrua  ha» 
carried  his  views  still  farther :  there  is  no  agf, 
aor  condltioRy  but  may  find  eacallent maarims  in 
tfwm  for  the  conduct  of  Uftk    At  virtue  Is  every 
where  treated  with  honour  and  crowned  with 
glory  in  them ;  so  they  represent  the  viccH,  as 
l^jnatie^  ealomnyy  YlolBiioek  in  Utrdybttt  frii^ht- 
ful  colours,  which  make  them  the  contempt, 
hatred,  and  detestation  of  evi-ry  body.    And  this 
undoubtedly  was  wliai  exasperated  Sejanu!) 
ifaiiMt  him»  and  espoaedldm  to  astfoaa  danger 
under  a  ministo',  who  was  the  irreconcilable 
en^my  of  all  merit  and  virtue.    PluedruM  men- 
tions neither  the  cause^  any  particular  circum- 
■tMMMsaar  tiki  crant  of  title  aaioMMltf.  Hoonly 
oomplMOS  that  all  the  forms  of  Justice  are  vio- 
]at*'d  in  reffurd  to  liim,  havinirhis  (leclare<l  enemy 
Styauufi  hiiusell'  lur  Uis  mccumi',  witueas,  and 


Qiif>il  si  .i(T\i».itor  alius  ScjAno  forct, 
iM  tcctis  aUua,  judex  sUu«  dcnkjue. 


In 


LUL 


It  is  Tcry  probable  that  unworthy  larourite, 
who  iat^ontly  aboied  Uo  naoto'b  eonfidence, 

had  taki'i)  otTence  at  some  Htrnke«i  in  those  fable*, 
which  might  be  applied  to  him.    But  as  there 

cation,  was  confessingt  or  at  least  knowing,  I 
biniMlf  gniltjr;  Fbadfoa  havinf  no  otlior  yi«w  I 


Sutpiciooe  si  qui*  cirabit  sua, 
Et  rapiet  ad  le  quod  erit  coauaooe  4 
Stuiti  oudsMt  sniDi 
Hole  exctuatun  me  velfan  nlhOoDdnnt. 

Ni^iUf  ri.im  tint. ire  •iiiffulain>«i»  til  uiihi, 
Veri^  ipMm  vitam  et  mocss  liomiauiD  osleadsia 

IbM, 

Neitlier  the  timoy  place*  nor  any  other  circum^ 
ateaeoofhiidMrtiliilmown.  Ho  is  beUered  to 
liare  snrvired  Sijanua,  who  died  in  tlM  oifi^ 
teerif  h  year  of  tlie  reign  of  Tiberius. 

IMiuxinia  iiaa  given  a  very  honourable  teeti* 
mony  of  UiMd^  in  dodariqg  lint  he  iMd  Im|p 
idMd  aU  dMifo  oTiidiM  from  liit  hMrt. 

yuAiaru  in  iiim  ostui  pcDd  %aa  icboia. 


.  He  docs  not  seem  either  so  indifferent  or  disiin- 
terwted  with  regard  to  prdie;  and  ie  Ycry  wfii 
to  Bi>eak  of  llii  tfprn  merit.  It  was  Indeed  so 
^reat,  that  nothint;  of  aotiqolty  surpomsi  hia 
fables  in  simple  and  natural  beauty. 

It  k  mriirfaiiv  that  with  aU  thii  morit  Fh»:'« 
dnis  should  be  so  little  known  and  celebrated  by 
ancient  authors.  Only  two  speak  of  him,  Mar- 
tial* and  Avienus;  and  it  is  still  doubted, 
wbethor  tho  vanca  of  ifao  flnt^  that  nMntien 
Phsdrus,  mean  our  author.  So  learned  a  nmn 
as  Casaubon  did  not  know  that  there  was  such 
alMMkas  rbmirus' in  the  world,  tUl  the  edition 
puhlidMd  at  TMci  By  Peter  Pithou  in  1596. 
The  latter  sent  one  of  them  to  F.  Simiond,  who 
was  then  at  ICome.  That  Jesuit  showed  it  to 
the  kamed  tiierek  wheat  first  judged  it  sporioaa. 
But  upon  a  nearer  examination  they  dhanged 
their  opinion,  and  helieverl  that  they  saw  some 
characters  of  the  Augustan  age  in  it.  Father 
VaTaisenH  rdatee  tUa  Utile  drcnmataaoe  with 

1 1!  -  u  -  eli'x;:iiice. 

1  iiiiiairie,  who  carried  thi<t  kind  of  writing  to 
it.^  highust  perfection  in  the  i'Vench  language,  by 
treading  in  tlie  etepa  of  Flwdniib  hae  hewenr 
differed  greatly  from  his  originaL  Whether  lie 
thought  the  French  lan^iage  not  susreptibie  of 
that  happy  simplicity,  which  charms  and  trans- 
ports all  petWna  of  taale  in  the  Latin  authon; 
or  found,  that  manner  of  writing  did  nnt 
his  genius,  he  formed  a  style  entirely  peculiar 
to  himself,  of  which  perhaps  the  lAtin  tongue 
itself  b  faicapable,  and  which  without  hefaif  ten 
elegantly  plain  and  natural,  i'^  more  hiimoroiii, 
more  various,  easy  and  full  of  ijraccs,  but  graces, 
which  have  nothing  uf  pomp,  swell,  and  albo* 
tatioD,  and  whhsh  only  nrf*  to  render  the  sense 

gay  and  aanutef>  The 
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t,  In  my  opJnlon,  may  be  8»id  In  re«p«et  to 
Terence  and  MoUure.  TlMy  both  exed  te  tMr 
waf^  and  hKf  ewrisd  eooMdy  to  tiM  Uglieet 

perfection,  to  which  perhaps  It  la  capable  nf  at- 
taining. But  their  way  of  writing  is  different. 
Terence  excels  3Iuliere  in  piu'ity,  delicacy,  and 
•liguiM  9i  languagVi  But  thai  tiw  Rmeh 
poet  ie  infinitely  above  Terence  in  the  conduct 
and  plan  of  his  plays,  which  form  one  of  the 
prindpal  beauties  of  dramatic  poems;  and  espe- 
eialljr  in  lha  Jnattacn  vartMjr  of  hb  eharao- 
tcrs.  He  has  perftctly  olwcrved  the  precept 
ILirare  pivM  y>i»'U  who  would  sucrwH  in  this 
way  of  writing,  tlrnt  is,  to  copy  nature  in  the 

4lf  nMBf  ivUoli  Bfi 


:  Hint  tibi  mora, 
t  dandui  et  uin'u. 
Bontt.  tm  Art  Pott. 

8SCT.  III. 

2%ird  Age  of  the  Latin  Poetry. 

• 

T  have  already  Haid,  that  thb  third  age  of  Latin 
.  poetry  b^an  about  the  middle  of  Tiberias'  reiga. 
Some  of  the  poet%  of  whom  i  shall  sochi  spaaki 
aright  la  faatei  aaoMMif  tiMM  afllM  bMfe  aft^  to 

which  they  are  very  nmr  both  in  time  and  merit. 
It  is  however  believed,  that  there  iaaoma  dif* 
Areooe  ducemible  in  them. 

SmvBCA. 

*0f  the  ton  Latin  tragedies  wUeh  hsra  been 
colli  rtcd  and  ])ul)ll«Iii  rl  together  under  the  name 
of  Seneca,  it  is  generally  enough  agreed,  that  the 
fluNt  w«io  written  \rj  Oft  odahfatofl  pbDoio- 
pher,  who  was  Nero's  preceptor.  Hie  Medea 
isbelievcMl  to  l>c  undouht^Hlly  his,  because  Quinc- 
tilian '  t^uotcii  a  |>assage  from  it,  to  which  he 
add*  lib  name.  IWe  afo  Mnna  pardenlar 
reaAons  also  fur  ascribing  the  OSdipus  to  Iiim. 
Mr.  Lc  Fevn-  firids  too  much  of  declamation 
la  the  Agamemnon,  Troas,  and  Hercules. 
OOien,  however,  bellere*  that  the  TVom  and 
Ilippolytus  are  really  his:  but  that  the  Aga- 
mfiniion,  Hercules  furcnt,  ThyoHtes,  and  Her- 
cules (Etsus,  are  either  Seneca  the  father's,  or 
aoBM  other  unknown  aathoi^e.  As  to  the 
Thebals  and  Octavia,  they  are  thought  entivdj 
unworthy  of  Seneca's  genius  and  eloquence. 
And  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  was  not  written 
ffll  after  tlM  death  of  Seneea,  and  am  af  Ncra. 

P  K  R  S  1  r  s. 

Perstua,  (Aulus  Prrsius  Flaceut J  a  satiric 
poet  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  was  horn  at  Voktemt^ 


1  Likix.c.2. 


a  city  of  Tusoai^.    He  was  of  the 


first  mfe  Heatndledtilltwelfa 
Volateme ;  and  afterwards  at  Rome  vnder  the 
grammarian  Falasmoo,  the  rhetarkiaB  Vcig^ 
nius,  and  ft  State  f  Maaapfcet 
who  eenocivad  a  portienkr  frienddUp  j 
and  with  alma  ha  ahvqw  Utadtet 

intimacy. 

This  poet  was  of  a  very  gentle 
dispositioD,  wry  WmMf  md 
relations  and  acquaintance,  and  extremely  regn> 
hu*  in  his  manners  and  conduct.    In  his  i 
he  oAm  uuneuits  tfaefluJteof  tl 


qoiiiaahaMrs 


We  read  there  also  thcee  four  rersc*,  which 
are  believed  to  be  Nero's,  and  which  he  cite*  aft 
an  example  of  the  tumid  or  baBboBtie  a^ke. 

Tbrvs  MimaUoQcis  iaiplcfimt  oomiu  l»mbi% 
Et  m^HiB  vttuio  cspit  aUatuiai 
BsMvli^eeiTaemi 


BaOMn  Jaatfdea  hfanadr  hf  thia 

Let  us  examine  Persius,"  saya  hl^  **  who 
wrote  fn  the  reign  of  N'ero.  He  does  not  roii- 
fine  himself  to  ridiculing  the  works  of  the  poeta 
arhbtime;  heattaekathevcneeof  Km^Uhi^ 
odf.  For  erery  body  knowa,  and  Nero's  ca«nt 
knew,  that  the  four  verses  Torva  .Wmalhndi., 
&c  which  Persius  raUiea  ao  severely  in  liia  fint 
sathe.  were  Nero^  Howercr  we  do  not  find 
that  Nero,  all  Nero  as  he  was,  indicted  aaj 
punishment  upon  Per!<ius :  that  tyrant,  the 
enemy  of  reason,  and  enamoured,  ju  all  knowy 
of  lia  awn  wefha,  waa  however  aa  muA  a 
gallant  maiii  as  to  understand  raillery  In  reqpad 
to  his  verses,  and  did  not  b.'lifvr  the  rmperor^ 
on  thia  occasion,  ought  to  taite  upon 
what  eonomad  Oapaat** 

The  work  af  Bandar  la  whiah 

raoralit}-,  and  n  wonderful  fund  of  nm**-,  rVi*- 
tloguished  themselves  every  where,  though  of 
no  great  extent^'  haa  aaqnltad  him  grest  glorjc 
and  a  glory  of  the  most  solid  kiad^  says  Quina 
tilian.   Muttumytt  vera: ghrio',  fjwirnr^'-,  vno  Iihr\ 
mentU  Permm*.    It  must  however  be  owned, 
that  the  ehaearity  which  ptanrfb  la  kb  aath«% 
exceedingly  dfaalnbhae  Iheir  merit.  Thb  aiada 
a  certain  perwn  say,  that  since  IVrsiiii  would 
not  be  understood  he  would  no^  understand  him. 
iSf  «0«i  ti$  hUeaiffif  nee  tyo  veb  U  httKgtn, 

lie  die<I  at  only  tW«Bty-eight  years  of  age,  io 
the  m  year  oToar  JUwdtWhbhivai  thaMh 
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'  of  Nero's  r«Ign.  In  gratitude  to  his  master 
MB  firknd  OmaatOB,  1m  left  him  his  library, 
wUeh  eonriilid  flf  Mnran  knoM  f^tnmm,  • 
'Wy  oonddaable  one  In  tkMa  with  a  great 
nun  of  money.  Comatns  accepted  the  books, 
but  gSTB  the  money  to  the  heir*  of  Fa*sitts,  who 

JVTIlTAft. 


manners  of  others  with  too  much  sererity,  he 


*  I  «Blaii«»1fe»1iaw«f  JwmalfccnikiB 

to  join  then  two  satirio  po«ta  ti^tlier. 

Jn  venal  fDteimua,  or  Decius  Junius  Jvte- 
mdUj  wa«  of  Aquinum  in  the  kingdom  of 
Vmglm,  HvlNdl  at  Bom  abMltho  «a««r 

Domltian*s  relga»  and  even  in  Nerva'a  and 
Trajan's.  Hp  Required  j^oat  reputation  hy  his 
satires,  of  wiiich  sixteen  are  oame  down  to  ua. 
Ha  fMwd  Om  gnatart  ywt  «r  hkUfat  la  the 
exercises  of  the  schools,  where  he  n 
ftr  bataif  •  ifsbemsat  darJetrnwrt 

JuTcnsl,  ilcv6  cUiu  let  cri»  d«  I'Eeole^ 


BffVeam. 

He,  bred  ia  bawling  •clraola  debate  to  wage, 
nekl  Is  «M«  Ml  fe|p«lNlc  »«• 

JaUtts  Scaliger,  who  is  always  singular  in  his 
I  pnAre  the  Area  of  3vrmA  te  H*> 

simplicity.  But  all  people  of  good  taste 
agree,  that  the  declamatory  and  bitter  genius  of 
JaTcnalf  is  much  inferior  to  the  natuxal,  delicate, 
anA  nined  ^plidty  of  Henmni  wtim. 

InllisseTflQth  satire  he 
the  cometliaii  Parin,  whose  power  was  enormous 
nt  court,  and  who  Itestowed  all  offices  both  civil 
aad  inilhMy.  * 

lile  et  militia  uultia  laigitur  hooorcm. 


The  proud  eomedlaa  did  not  suffer  so  offeuslTe 
■B  attempt  without  resenting  it.  He  ei 
Juvenal  to  be  baninhed  into  Egj-pt,  by  sondinij 
him  thither  to  command  a  body  of  troops  eu- 
eaoq^  at  the  extremity  of  «lkt  country.  After 
DonUtian'a  death  he  returned  to  BeB%  1 
he  remained,  as  is  judged  from  ioau  ef  hti 
aatkesy  till  the  reign  of  Adrian. 

Ik  Is  believed  that  Qninctilian,  who  made 
hie  nde  net  to  aaaae  any  Ihriag  aiither»  wm 
Juvenal,  when  he  says  tlut  there  are  satiric  poets 
of  his  time  well  worthy  of  esteem,  and  who  will 
AM  dajhe  very  famous.    Simi  dart  hodieque  et 

It  Me  to  be  wUied,  that,  ia  nyMving  Um 


void  of 
▼iose  ia 


it 


s  Vst.  Jufoa,  vlt 
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lad  not  shown,  Uiat  he  himself 
aiedesty;  aadlhalhehBdaoC 

a  manner,  that  rather  teaches 
ef  them. 

LvcAir. 


Lucan  fM.  AntKrus  L%icanu»)  was  Seneca's 
nephew.    Tlie  most  celebrated  of  hb  worlu  is 
lis  .J^kartaile,  hi  vshidk  he  Tdatai  tiie  wsf  of 

Cnsar  and  Pompey.  He  abounds  with  fine 
thoughts,  and  there  is  great  spirit  and  vivaiity 
in  his  style :  but  Quinctilian  *  thinks  liim  rather 

LmmMU  ardmUy  et  eomitatuM,  et  amtentii*  dari$- 
fimug  ;  et,  ut  dicnm  quod  sentioy  magit  omtarihus 
quam  poetis  anitumerandut.  To  equal  Lucan 
with  VfafD^  ae  aeaw  eve  wflllaff  to  de^le  net 
exalting  Lucan,  hut  showing  little  discernment. 
We  may  however  say  of  him,  that  if  years  had 
ripened  Lucan's  genius,  who  perhaps  was  not 
rmtj^  whm  he  dted,  and  added  Vfagfl^ 
jiidtrment  to  his  fire  and  sublimity,  he  might 
have  been  a  consummate  poet.  Many  of  hia 
poems  are  lost. 

The  life  ef  Lveen,  aeeribad  to  Saaleniaa»  ao. 
cnses  him  df  a  light  intemperate  tongue,  and 
particularly  of  ha^niiff  spoken  of  Nero,  who  loved 
him,  in  a  manner  capable  of  exasperating  even 
a  mild  aad  fiHeniil  prinee.  He  was  one  ef  the 
first  who  entered  Into  Piso's  conspiracy,  out  of 
rpsentment  to  Nero,  who,  through  mean  jealousy, 
suppressed  the  reputation  of  his  poems,  and 
ptarealad  hloi  from  pahHAfof  theai.*  That 

prince  ordered  Lucan  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
his  veins  were  opened.  When  he  perceived  fl)e 
warmth  abandon  the  extremities  of  his  body, 
faaoMnAsffag  ttat  he  had  ftrmerty  deserfhed  a 

soldier  erpiriiifr  in  thnt  manner,  he  repeated  the 
verses  that  expressed  his  death,  which  were  Iiis 
last  words :  a  frivolous  consolation  for  a  dying 
man,  bat  worthy  a  hiaihsa  ipeel.  He  died  In 
the  65th  year  of  the  ChfMaa  tn^  and  hi  the 
twelfth  of  Nero. 

PtTftoltilrg; 

Petrnnius  { Pttroniut  Arbiter)  was  of  IV<»- 
vence,  in  the  country  near  Marseilles,  as  Sido- 
nius  ApolUnaritis  Infbrms  ii%  and  livedo  ao- 
cording  to  the  more  received  epillleOt  la  tlie 
reifn^s  of  Claudius  and  Nero. 

We  have  of  this  author's  works  the  rcmafaie 
of  a  mtfra,  or  raOer  of  eeraraJ  satfarbal  boeka 


5  QvdactiL  i  X.  c  L 
6  Lucan  uin  prnprte  CSDM  aeemMwnt,  quod 
camiinum  ejui  preiDcbst  N'cm,  i  rotiil'neratquc 
vaaus  sdiiBiulalkNN;   TmeU.  AmtaL  L  xv.  c.  4ik 
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rflMyifaw)  which  hm  m 

and  proflf  This  is  n  kind  of  romance  In  the 
Munc  form  u  the  ntixmt  which  Varro,  a»  1  h*T« 
tM  bdbre^  htA  IbtwM  by  ndnglinf  totm  «id 
yrow,  the  wrioas  with  the  g;iy,  a^'recibly;  and 
which  h*>  called  Mentppece,  from  Mciiiiipus  the 
Cjnicy  who  before  him  had  treated  grdve  subjei^ 
to  ft  atyU  of  pIsMintry  and  ffidlealft.  TImm 
frMpnente  arc  only  an  indicted  coUection  of 


or  LATIN  F(«T8» 


Petreaiiu  killed  hlmwlf  tn  nrnid  the  dmth, 
which  the  empotHT  had  eoBidcmiMd  him  upoa  » 
false  accuMttiou. 
If  tUa  FlilMiiiai  1»  Mt  the  writer  int 

here,  so  adinlralilp  n  pirtiin^  will  at  least 
to  give  US  an  idea  of  the  aiyle  of  Tacitua,  of  wl 
1  ahall  hare  occmmh  to  ■wkin  the  i 


Sit.i.ot  Italicvs. 


detached  part"*,  taken  from  the  papers  of  aome- 

body*  who  had  extrauted  what  he  liked  best      C.  SOUa  lillifllW 
from  PfltNofaia  wIthoaftMr  «H«r.   Thftl«wiMd  Vr     Tfotm  an  the  aecond  Funic  war.  He 
find  in  them  «treme  refinement  and  d.  litacy  of   not  bom  a  poet,  and  study  did  not  pntii^W  «ip- 
tantp,  an  i  :i  wondrrfiil  happim-M  in  paintirjjf  tho  I  ply  what  be  wanted  on  the  side  of  nature.  * 
dillerent  clmactera  ol  ihoee  he  introduces  speak-  1  lieeides,  h«  did  Mt  apply  hlnMlf  to  pMtty* 
tag.  Thay  abMrTa  howwcr,  tboni^  Pttraatna  allar  ha  had  long  exfn  iMKi  the  fmiedoa  of  an 
aaam  to  haye  been  a  great  critic,  and  a  writer   a^lvocate  at  the  bar,  and  had  h'-en  romul.  that  la 


of  a  most  exquisite  taste,  that  his  style  does  not 
mUreiy  come  up  to  the  delicacy  of  his  judgment ; 
thai  tt  !■  Mt  withawt  asma  aftrtatlaB  t  la  taa 

florid  and  elalwrate  ;  and  that  it  de^rnor^tr^  even 
•o  early  as  his  time  from  the  natural  and  ma- 
Jeatic  simplicity  of  the  golden  agt:  of  Augustus. 
Bat  wan  hb  atyla  auuh  more  perfect,  be  would 

be  still  the  inorf  dait<,'rrous  to  his  readers,  from 
the  obscenities  with  which  he  has  filled  hl« 


It  la  doubted  whether  this  Petronius  be  the 
mentioned  hy  'IWitus.  That  historian 
glTea  us  the  following  picture  of  retFonius 
Turpilianu%  whidi  aofldaotlr  agnea  with  tha 
idea  the  reading  of  the  w«fh  In  qucation  gives 
u«  of  iti  author.  "  He  wm  a  volnpttinii<»  man, 
who  passed  the  day  in  sleep,  and  the  night  in 
pkaaona  orhoaliNaib  Aa  olhm  fteqolra  npai. 
tation  by  industry,  he  had  made  himself  fiimous 
for  his  idleness.  He  did  nut  ]>ass  hoirerer  for  a 
prodigal  and  a  debauchee,  like  thoae  who  ruin 
thaaaadTaa  by  amaM  vald  of  aaaaa  and  taito^ 
but  for  a  man  of  a  refined  and  learned  luxury. 
All  his  words  and  actions  were  the  more  pleasing, 
as  they  carried  with  them,  even  when  looeest,  a 
eortaia  air  af  MgUgwiaa  yaeollar  to  him,  wfaidi 
as  It  wemed  nature  itself,  h.id  al!  flu-  -hnrms  of 
simplicity.  Notwithstanding,  when  he  was 
proconsul  of  Bithynia,  and  afterwards  when 
aamal,  ha  diaoawrad  a  capadty  ftr  tha  giaateit 
employments.  Returning  after  t<>  a  vrlnptnous 
life^  eithw  out  of  inclination  or  policy,  because 
tha  priooe  lovad  dcimndi,  ha  became  ooe  of  his 
pffindpal  confidents.  It  was  li«  whanfnlated 
erery  thinjj  iri  Nero's  parties  of  pleasure  ;  who 
tliought  nothing  agreeable  nor  in  taste,  which 
Petronius  had  nat  approred.  This  exdted  the 
envy  of  Tigellinus  against  him,  as  a  dangerous 
rival,  that  excelled  hiin'*elf  in  thn  knowledge  of 
plaaaures,  and  the  science  of  voluptuousness."' 


1  mi  dies  per  seeunmi.  nox  oflhsOs  eC  cUeetaawntis 

Tit.r  tran'ifrebantur.  riiinc  .dioi  imlintrii,  ita  hunc 
Icnaviji  aU  r«mais  protula^rjO,  babebaturquc  aon  ganco 


to  say,  in  a  very  advanced  and  languid  period  of 

Whatever  praises  Martial  bestows  on  him,* 
he  is  not  much  eateemed  a*  a  poet  he  is  however 
deemed  to  excel  all  the  writ*r»  of  bi»  time  in 
purity  of  language.  Ha  Mlawa  ^  trath  af 
liistory  exaotly  enough,  and  lights  may  be  found 
in  his  poem,  though  not  his  principal  design, 
into  things  which  passed  hi  the  times  of  which 
ha  writeaj  there  being  fiwta  hi  him  not  ta  be 
found  clseahaiu. 

What  he  wiys  of  Domitian,  sufliciently  shows, 
that  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  that  ^ince,  after 
thawwwUhtha  Sarmal»k  In  which  that  with 

the  DacI  may  be  included.  He  is  believed  to 
have  died  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  in  the  year 
100.  *  He  starved  himself  to  death,  not  bfiug 
able  to  bear  tha  pafal  of  aa  alcer,  which  the  phf. 
sicians  could  not  curf.  I'Htiv  observer,  that 
Silius  having  retired  into  Campania  upon  acooont 
of  his  old  age,  did  not  quit  Itia  retreat  to  caoM  to 
RoMM^  la  aedar  to  eangralalato  IVafan  upon  hia 
acce-ssion  to  the  ^niplre.  That  pritirf*  was 
highly  praised  for  not  being  offended  at  such  a 
liberty ;  and  ha  for  vaUuring  to  taha  it. 
If  aarpaet  eoold not attalB  ton] 


nc  I 
el  I 


profligaler,ut  lAnlquasBal 

Ac  dicta  fsctaquc  ejui,  quanto  •oliitinr.i,  rr  qiundsm  'ui 
negligentiam  pnEfcrentia,  tsaio  yratiu*  in  tpcorm  tun. 
plicitatif  aodfUbrntor.  PMeaanl  laaMB  Bahjnue,  it 
max  Consul,  vtgenttqi  se  sc  ill  MgoUis  est— rUt ;  d» 
inde  rcvoiutu«  ad  vitla,  (cu  vitlonna  tadtattpneai,  kMcr 
paucos  rarailiarium  S'croni  ad»umi>tu»c»t,  arbi- 
ter, dun  oihil  amcenum  et  laoUe,  nisi  quod  ei  PctioBius 
appnliavlssst.  Oade  IvvlAa 
cinuium.  H  tdeailla.mlBpiaieaivattt 
L  xvL  c.  1& 
taerfbebatcenalBam 

a  Martial      (d.  I  vH. 
4  Perpetul  nunquam  moritura  vi  hiiniia 
Qnl  kgis,  et  JLatia  cannina  dicu  tqga.  I.p.6XlriL 
ft  Pita.  tp.  T  L  M. 

6  M.iRiia  r.TMris  »ub  <iuo  hoclitwruTn  fuittfHP* 
lUius,  qui  hac  ItbertaU;  autut  utL  /Via.  Itnd. 
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Hi  Vifjga*  at  kMl  It 
carry  respect  Ar  kim  higher  than  he  did.  When 
he  had  got  posseadon  of  the  plar^  where  Virgil'* 
tomb  ttood,  ^  it  became  sacred,  and  a  kind  ut' 


day  every  year  with  greater  joy  and  solemnity 
than  his  own.    He  could  not  sufFer  so  Tenerahle  j 
a  monument  to  remain  neglected  in  the  hands « 

it.  I 


Jam  ptopi  dcMitoi  ctnera,  et  tancta  Mannis 

Siliu*  o|>(ata*  furciirrrre  centiiit  umbr;r  : 
SiUuf  et  vatem,  noa  minor  i|M«,  coUt. 

MMULM-MlIxL 

Silius's  work  bad  lain  buried  for  many  ages 
In  the  dmt  of  Hbm  Uhnry  of  St.  Oal.  Poggioa 
found  it  there  dnrfnf  the  council  of  Constance, 
with  many  other  manaaeripti^  at  I  bava  alraady 
obaenred  elsewhere. 

SvAviva. 

Scatius  (i^.  Utatiui  Papinius)  lived  in  the 
nign  af  DanMan.  Mvtfal  narar  mMtiaQa 
hhn.  though  they  were  cotempororiea  at  Rome, 
which  is  believed  to  proceed  from  jenloniy, 
because  the  extreme  facility  of  Stetius  in  making 
axtci^onay  "vanta  anda  Mat  higUy  agracable 

to  Domitian. 

We  have  two  heroic  poems  of  Statins :  the 
IMoW  Id  tmlve  books,  and  the  AchilUid  in 
«nl7  twa^  tseanes  he  wm  prarenled  bj  death 

from  makini:  an  ond  fif  if. 

Hie  poems  were  iiighly  esteemed  at  Rome  in 
iwding  to  hear  than»  and  dM  ap|lBiMB  tbey 


Tbcbaldos,  lirtam  fecit  cum  Statiui  urbem, 
Promuitque  diem :  taota  duloedlne  csptoa 
Adfldt  iBeilaMM^IealaamBMiaw  vuigi 


If  we  an  to  take  the  venea  tfiat  fellow  tbcee 

literally,  and  if  tfiif  are  not  one  of  the  hyperbole! 
so  common  to  JuTcnal,  they  tell  us  that  Statiua 
was  poor,  and  after  having  acquired  great  rqto- 
lallaa  bjUa  Thataid»  waa  abUgad  to 
4lramatic  poems,  and  to  hO  duaa  to  tha 
for  the  means  of  life. 


-Sed  cum  ftagtt 


Fsridinki 


7  Cujuf  (VirgiUi]  natAlcm  religicMtds  qoam  suum 
it  i  NeapoU  maxima,  ubi  moo 


a  near  Virgil  m  Sis.' 
tiua,  and  makes  no  hesitation  in  giving  him  tha 

pr.-f.T.-iice  to  al!  the  heroic  poets,  Greek  or  Latin, 
uuuatainiog  at  the  same  time  that  his  venea  at« 
batter  avan  tiian  Hoaaer^  fhub  a  judgmmt 
shows  that  lllnitrious  critic  not  to  have  had  m 
much  justness  of  taste,  m  amdition.  The  aoa 
oAcn  hurts  the  other. 

SlatiM^  aa  waU  aa  Lwaa  uA  mm,  \m 
treated  his  subject  rather  like  an  historian  tbaa 
a  poet,  without  confining  himself  to  what  con- 
stitutes the  easeoce  of  a  true  iupic  poem.  As  to 
Ui  dietioa  and  vwdfieatloo,  ia  too 
dcavouring  to  rise  aod  appear  j 
bombeat,  and  becomes  tumid. 

VAtaaioa  FirAOcva. 

Aa  the  raigm  of  Augustus  produced  the  moet 
andlaBt  of  tha  Latin  poets,  that  of  DaaaHka 
haaalae  gbaawtteBMat  canaldaiabla  paata  af 

Aa  aeoond  cltmn. 

C.  Vakrius  Fkwau  Setintu  BaOmu  Thia 
poet  waa  bam  St  Setia,  a  town  of  Caaapaiila»  bat 
hadiaadldidbode  at  Padua.  His  heroic  poena 
upon  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts  in  ci^ht  !iooks 
is  come  down  to  ua.  It  waa  begun  in  the  reign 
of  ycapadan,  to  wham  it  ia  Inaoribad;  bat  tba 
author  was  prevented  from  finishing  it  by  s 
•ndden  death.  The  best  judges  have  but  an 
indifferent  opinion  of  tiiia  work,  because  there 
an  aavand  thfa^  In  It  oootrary  to  tha  ndea  af 
art,  no  graee  and  beauty,  with  a  atyle,  whidi,' 
from  affecting  n  ^eatnesa  it  wants  nerve  to 
sustain,  becomes  cold  and  languid.  Quinctilian 
mf%  however,  that  the  listfn  poetry  had  leat 
much  by  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  latter 
part  of  IVimitian's  reijjn.  Multvm  in  Valeria 
I-'Uicco  nuper  amitiinut,  **  Martial  writes  to  him 
aa  to  Ua  Mend,  and  adviaea  blu  to  ranoimco. 
poesy  for  the  bar,  and  apply  himself  to  something, 
by  which  more  is  to  be  got  than  by  courting  the 
muaee,  firom  whomhe  hae  nothing  to  expect,  bat 


with 


.fit  liabit  01  illin  nulla  putlU  tibi- 


Pnster  aquas  Ueliooo,  et  lerta,  Ifrasqtie  deanim. 


Mabtial* 


Martial  {M.  Valeriut  Martialii)  succeeded 
in  the  epigram.  He  tvas  a  Spaniard  of  the  city 
of  BObtUi,  whieh  ie  asld  to  ha?e  been  not  ftr 

from  that  of  Caltainda  in  Arragon,  ITf>  was 
born  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  and  at  tiie  age  of 


HUhlOLaL 
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IWllj  1111  ti  Pr  i  '   Nero'a  iiiga,  mhm  ha  \  AaiMMiaaMtaf  them  arc  bad;  keluaktw 

■tald  thirty  rears,  beloved  by  the  pmperow,  and  '  rr^r  mme  thnt  are  PxoeUcnt :  of  which  I M 
ta  particular  hj  Uoiiutiaa»  wb»  ooBfarrad  wmnj  |  pre  the  rsaidcr  the  foUvwiof  eaamirfw, 
ftvoanvpMUn.  It  !■  hdlond,  Ital  Ua  a«l 
being  ao  well  treated  after  the  cMpwaf^  death, 

inducrd  hhn  to  rHire  into  lii-*  own  country, 
lie  had  tuU  time  there  to  grow  weary  of  it,  for 
mat  of  good  company,  and  MMh  hfti  A  iMla 
ftr  poUla  Iwaming,  which  made  him  often  think 
ni  kia  reaidence  at  Home  with  i*e^et.  For 
,  of  his  verse*  being  exceedingly  admixed 

Mt  BOhOIa  they  only  excited  envy  and  slander 
against  him  ;  n  treatment  very  hard  to  bear  every 
day  with  patience.  Aectdit  his  mumicipalimm 
nMgo  dtmtium,  ttJmdieU  beo  Wmor  mduuvtu 


quod  difficile  est  hnhrrc  quotidie  hon  urn  ttnmach  nin. ' 

He  died  in  Uie  reign  of  Tr^|an,  about  the  >'ear 
of  ChriiklOO. 
Fowtom  books  of  oHfnn  tmk  one 

shows  remain  of  his  writings.  Vowius  believes 
the  latter  a  collection  of  Martial'a  vecoast  aad 
thweorMMotepoataorUotfaMvfOB  the 

•hows exhibited  by  Titus  iu  the  year  of  Chrbt80. 

Pliny,  in  honour  uf  whom  Itv  had  composed 
an  epigram,  (the  19th  of  the  10th  book)  gave 
htai  •  am  of  mmmf  when  ha  mind  fram 

BiMnt'  for  ht  bad  made  but  amall  acq  ui  ait  ions 

in  respect  to  the  goods  uf  fortune.  Pliny  on  this 
QTcasion  obecnrca»  that  it  was  anciently  the 


thtisc  who  had 
of  oities,  or  certain  illuHtrious  personii.  At  pre- 
aent,  says  he,  that  fashion  is  expired*  with  others 
no  law  gmi  and  aoMoi  Vhtttwoloft  off  doing 
actions  worthy  of  praise,  we  began  to  despiae  it : 
(if  nut  with  jtutioe,  at  least  with  reason  ;  for  it 
reproached  our  want  of  merit.)  Po*tq 


pntamtu.  Ha  lamented  the  death  of  Martial, 
when  he  was  informed  of  it,  and  loved  and 
oateemed  hia  genius :  but  it  were  to  be  wished 
th«t  hia  met  h«l  atwaya  han  «hMU  and 
mwlpst,  as  they  are  sometimes  witty.  IIo  is 
reproached  for  too  much  bitterness  and  ill- 
nature,  his  shameful  flattery  of  Domitian,  and 
his  unworthy  treatment  of  him  after  his  death. 

Tbi*  lovf»  of  '«nht1etj»*s  or  wtttiHsm,  nnd  the 
affectation  of  points  in  discourse,  had  Irom  the 
tioM  of  llberitti  and  CaUguh^  takm  plaee  of 
the  flna  taate  that  prevailed  in  tho  nlgn  of 
AngustUM.  Those  defects  increased  perpetually, 
whlck  ocratiioned  Martial's  pleasing  ao  muck. 
All  hit  epigram!  an  ftr  tnm  Iw^g  the  mvm 
tete  and  spirit ;  to  vkioh  tUa  ymm  of  his 
hM  ban  Jnatly  w^ad : 


note 


Ufmm 


Arti*  PhuliJCK  torsusaa  danias 


Up<M  the  SlownetM  of  a  Baittr. 

Eutrapelus  toiuor  dum  drcuit  oia  LapCR^ 
£xpingitque  gouu,  sltora 


Addc*  i»9 


r.U 


It 


iMtte|ai»Z«fc 


Et  ]\}(\rr  i^otit,  ct  petit  patron u» : 

.Stilva*  ixtuco.  Sexto,  cmlitori.         Ep-  jW-tt 

A  Jodge,  you  mf,—*ad  fauoa  you  bumi  pit 


Upon  du  tuddtn  death  qf  one  tcA<7  hadtfimkm 
afctoiaai  im  <»>  Maem  «fii»  Cbm. 


Ule  Cfo  Mua  Scotpus,  dsuKai  gl^na  Cuo : 
nmina,  Ittima.  liri,  Mtdkmpe  brrre : 

InT'.'-T  ';ti(-Ti  T.^T-hf^i"  raptuni  tiislsridsaiaai 
Dum  niaocfAt  paliiiai,  cwdlditewawaifc 

^I.LIIi 

Upon  the  bold  actum  of  Mucins  Scotia^ 


Dum  peterct  Regem  decepU  utelUte 
lq)sdt  tscria  se  periturs  foci*. 


F,t  rajitum  flsnunis  Juaait  ahJre  rim* 
ITrere  quam  potuU  contempto  Mochu 
Hsnc  iiieetwe  Poi^ni  i""'  po<ak 

itetgkirUdexuo: 


II 


|]lwlULkiTMCI.slL 


tmn.  1^11.1  111. 


To 

■  PrA  set'l-.i»!)  et  Uteris 
Quaatum  erat,  infeUx, 

(Quid  t«n«laf)Baa  tab 


N9  rA 


tinW  ' 
Ijisltilt 


fur  aufcrctarca: 
innjia  flsBUoa  I 
eat  quicqoMi 

us  amd  description  of  a  Utile  bitch,  l*^^^ 
fomevrhat  lone,  hut  of  pxcM^ling  dahcag* 
could  wish,  for  the  sake  of  the  ladM* 
aUe  hnd  tnoM  tnnrialtttlat* 


iMa  «*  paMat  nciiiuor  Cattiiii 
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lasA  e»t  biaodior  omoikua  pu«Uit : 
I<M  at  caxkMr  iDdidi  UpiUit : 
IiM  wt  ddkt*  csUUa  FutaiL 
Hmc  tu.  li  querttor,  loqui  ^nUUk, 

S<'ntU  tristiti.miquf  gaucruimquc. 
CoUo  oixa  cubat,  ca{atqiae  lonuxM, 

Et  i!f  iileTlo  coacta  rcntri'i, 
OulU  i^tiJUa  ouu  feft-ilit  ulU ; 
8ad  blando  pede  succitat,  toroque 
Dcponl  iDooet,  et  ngtX  ittwA. 
CMbc  Untiu  inett  podor  eatallBl 
Ignorat  Vf/iercm,  iicc  iinenimuf 
Wgnum  Um  teoen  vlnun  piMila. 
Hno  M  lax  npiat  mpNna  totaB, 

Picta  I*ubliu<!  cxprimit  taboUo. 
In  qua  Urn  tunilem  vtdebU  iMun, 
Vt  lit  tarn  liinlMi      Bie  iMk 
Imud  deniquo  pone  cum  tabrila, 
Aut  utramqufl  putabia  eai 


4i.cU.L4 

CVar  AAMdnof  tke  ladi«a»MMr.  RoUinr*- 
Mmmends  It,  the  transUtor  hm  aMonpted,  or 
nther  imitated  this  little  poem  in  English 
how  auequftily  the  oompariaon  will 


Pretty  iMt,  wiMrt  cut  be. 
Of  snttif  tiyap^  MH^fsrad  to 

Was  not  half  so  arch  itnd  gKft 
IiM't  tauet  tweeter  tu 


Is^a,  fonder  than  the  dore : 
Ism,  kind  aa  maida  in  low: 


Gvmn  and  gnkl  are  not  w  rare : 
Cheap  arc  tho«c  in  Publiua'  tight ; 
laM  ii  hU  tolc  ddtght 

IM*  liw  Uw  «t  to  tnoo  } 
Jbf  and  ndnew  In  •  ftee ; 

And  juch  notirc  sL-crui  to  take, 
Ian.  one  would  think,  coukl  qwek. 


Not  a  breath  her  life  explaining, 
Should  a  call  of  nature  take  her. 
No  distreMos  rude  can  make  her} 
But  ■rtd-riaing  tarn  her  pUoe« 
Mat  a  drop  to  iMT  iimnea, 
**  Set  me  down,"ahe  tclb  you  ptaia» 
*  taiw  no  up  again." 


would  think  hor  not  of  I 
Haver  Vcuvu,  and  bcr  tun 
lb haripotlon  breast  were  known; 
Her  a  «eaM  ooaM  w«  pnaida 
^ytrthy  of  tha  ttBdwbrida 

Le»t  death  tnatch  her  whole  UW§f, 
Orief  to  think!  «t  her  iMt  day. 
PuMo*  doai  berpleiuia  takc^ 

hoTif;  to  kcc^i  for  Ifca*S  lakat 

lua  there  aa  tike  you Ml^- 

Aa  I  Ma  can  to  Iwabat 

laa  Iv  bat  pMam  place, 

TMa*»  two  with  avery  grace ! 

I! otl,  )  ,i:[iti^l  scftn,  and  both  teem  tniej 

lliey  punle  na^  and  aa  waidd  youll 


Su]pitia,  a  Roman  lady,  was  the  wife  of 
Calenus.  She  wrote  a  paam  agpon  the  eipulaioii 
af  the  philoaophera,  wharain  aba  a«v«rc37  iHlui 
Domitian,  and  monaoaa  him  with  death.  It  It 
the  only  one  of  u  great  number  of  poems  com- 
poaed  by  her,  that  haa  coma  down  to  ut)  and  ia 
nanally  printail  at  the  and  9t  Jvranahi 
We  have  reason  to  regret  the  loaa  of  the  tc 
she  inscribed  to  her  htisband  upon  conjugal  lore, 
and  the  chaatlty  and  fidelity  to  be  observed  in 
<h0  nuurriad  alalcb  Martial  gim  Iwr  gnat 
jniae  in  ona  af  Ua  flf%ran%  wUdi  I  ahall 
icfaat  only  isaaa  tanas. 

Onmea  Sulpttiam  kgant  puellc, 
Uni  qua  copinat  viio  plaoare. 
Omoea  SolpliiaiB  lagaiitaiarttS, 

Uni  qui  eupiurt  placere  ntjpttp 


Bsc  eoDdiacipulo,  tcI  hac  magistra. 


Yc  tender  brides,  whom  virtuous  lore  I 
Refine  tjy  wtae  Sulpitia  your  deiirea : 
She  can  the  maftd  irtaaaa  wbU  laipatt. 

To  keep  one  happy  marrieti  lover's  heart : 
And  you,  whoe'er  desire  one  brule  to  chann, 
Toundvei  wtth  bright  Sulpitia't  dictates  arm 
Wltb  her  convcnaat,  by  ber  letsons  taoih^ 
Ite lovely  pupils  rise,  anhurgad  In  thooilrti 
Chacte  and  more  learned  Sjpphos  they  baMMa^ 
Their  sex's  glory,  and  the  pride  of  Roasa. 

NaKBaiAVua  aii»  CAbvvBirioa. 

We  have  some  eclogues,  and  part  of  a  poem 
upon  hunting  wrote  by  M.  Aureliiu  Olympiiu 
mkiuiammt,  who  waa  very  famona  in  hia  time 
for  hi^  poetical  works.  We  are  told  thnt  lie 
was  a  native  of  Carthageb  Ua  inacribea  iiia 
poem  upon  hunting  to  Oarfrat  and  Mnnariaiiaa 
after  their  fttkti^  talli,  lhat  la  ta  aaj  in  tba 
year  284. 

Titus  Calpumiua  of  Sicily,  lived  in  tha 
reigns  of  Cams,  Carinua,  and  NnaMriaBaa. 
He  compoaad  aatan  aolaguaa,  wUdi  he  Inscribed 
to  Nemesianns,  a  pastoral  poet  as  well  as  himself. 
The  verses  of  both  these  poata  liaTe  tha  charaetar 
of  the  age  in  whUbllMy  W«ra  tffillan. 

PaunBUVivai 

Pmdentitfl,  fAurelius  Prttdentius  CUmenaJ  a 
Christian  poet,  and  officer  in  the  court  of  the 
emperor  Uon<nius,  was  bom  at  Saragoaa  in 
Spiiinlatta  y«wa48»aiiddM8lMKrt41S.  Ha 
did  Mt  Iwgin  Ua  poema  upon  r<  ligioii  till  tha 
flfty-serenth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  i>een  first 
an  adTocati^  dian  a  Judge,  afterwards  a  aoidier, 
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and  at  last  a  retainer  to  the  court  in  an  honeor- 
abl«  employment.  He  informa  ua  himarlf  of 
tluw  eircttnwtaiHM  in  the  prologiia  of  Utwaifta. 

Per  quinquennia  jam  dmrm, 
Ni  CaUor,  fuimu* :  tcptimiu  infupet 
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After  haTing  apoken  of  hia  youth  h«  mentions 
■N  Quraraoi 


,  et  nude  iwUmk 

Vlnccndi  (itijiiium  subjaruit  c. 
Ui»  leguta  xooienauM 


iiaddldlmus,  t« 
I  — gnulu 
Evectum  pietas  prindpU  cxtulit, 

(w  itait  JidMiM  oidiiie  pfOKiflMk 


The  pMBf  of  Broidentlna  come  down  to  m, 
abound  more  with  zeal  for  religion  than  orna* 
menta  of  ark  They  are  full  of  false  quantitioi ; 
MdMwUok  Iw  b  B«ftalw«j««rMaKln  his 

notions.  We  miut,  however,  oonfeaa,  that  there 
ia  eonaiderable  taste  and  deliracy  in  many  pas- 
of  hia  works :  hia  hymns  upon  the  Inno- 


flaifcta  flons  iDart]fnuii( 

QuM  lucis  ipso  in  limine, 
Christi  liwecutor  watuUt, 

Voi  prima  Chrisfi  rictima, 
Grcx  immoUtorum  tcner, 
Aram  aub  ipHin  tlmpIieM 

Pafaaa  at  csraoto  Jodltta— > 
Audit  tynanns  amlus 

Adcue  Kgum  principeia* 
Qui  nomni  Isndregat* 
TwaaUpiePayidiagiam. 

Exclamnt  amrns  nuntio: 
Succestor  inatot,  pellimur. 
BsteUca  i,  finma 
Pcrfundc  cunai  aanguiiML 
Tnnaflgit  ergo  camifex 
Mucrone  diatrtcto  i 


The  Ai^guataa  age  haa  nothiog  more  ani- 

B  liMn  ftfophea* 

C LA  COXA M. 

Claudian,  f  Claud\u$,)  a  Latin  poet  and  a 
pagan,  was  a  native  of  Egypt.  He  lived  in  the 
ifign  of  AicodliM  and  Hooorioa^  who  cmaad  a 
■latae  to  be  erected  in  honour  of  Idm.  Ho  died 
soon  after  Arrj^^ius.  He  merits  the  first  rank 
amongst  the  heroic  poeta,  who  appeared  after 
the  Augustan  a^  0f  all  thooe  who  hava  en^ 
to  follow  and  imitate  Vimi^ 
of 


retain  less  of  the  cormptlon  of  the  afe  he  llred 
in,  than  he.  He  every- where  ahowa  abttadaaca 
of  genioi^  and  that  ho  waa  Imm  • 
was  ftdlof  thatfira  wl 
His  etyle  is  correct,  sweet,  rlrpant,  and  at  the 
time  noble  and  aabUaae.  He  hasp  howrrer, 
many  ilights  and  aalliaa  of  yovtf^  aai  awiib 
too  much.  He  haa  wit  and  imagination,  h«t  Is 
far  from  that  delicacy  of  numbers,  tliat  naturml 
and  ezquiaite  harmony  of  verse  which  the  learned 
adadra  In  VliflL  Ho  Tings  perpetually  the 
same  round  of  measurea,  tta  onno  oadence,  the 
effect  of  which  ia,  that  one  can  srarr<>  rrad  him 
withoat  being  tired.  Of  the  several  poems  of 
Chndii^fcb  invaedvea  agolMt 
Enlni|iiia  kavo  fcaai  UgU^  ( 

Aoaovius. 

AusoniuSy  (JheHmMy  or  r^er  Dedsuu  Mag- 
ntu  AusoniutfJ  wan  born  «t  Beurdeaux.  At 
the  agp  of  thirty  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
grammar,  and  fllltfwavii  of  itetaHe.  Ba 
quired  so  great  a  reputation  in  the  latter  em- 
plojTnent,  that  he  was  sent  for  to  the  Impfrial 
eourty  and  made  preceptor  to  Oratiiin  the  aon 
of  tho  anpmr  Vahntinlaa  I.»  ( Aa.  807.)  Ba 
accompanied  his  pupil  in  that  yooif  friaotfb 
journey  with  bin  father  into  Germany.  ThI* 
employment  acquired  him  the  highest  dignities 
ofttaempira.  Ho  waa mada  ^mttarhj  Vak^ 
tinian.    After  the  death  of  that  prince,  Gratiaa 
made  him  Prcrfe-ctut  Pratorio;  whirh  office  he 
had  twic^  first  for  Italy  and  Africa*  and  after- 
thaOanb.  Ho wnathngthdadawi 
(An.  879,)  at  which  time  Juvenalls 
maxim  waa  o^n  verified,  "  That  wfi'-n  fonuaa 
plerM>W|  abe  makes  a  conaul  of  a  rhetoriciao." 


The  empoxMT,  in  ocmferring  that  dignity 


by  the  obliging  and  generous  mnnn*»r  of  doing 
it.  To  know  how  to  improve  gifts  and  grwcca 
thoa,  ia  a  edanoe  worthy  of  a  prinee.  He  i 
modlatatydaqpateted  ooaorkr  to  Anaoi 
advice  of  hin  Ix-ini;  nominated  consul,  and  wrote 
to  him  in  these  tenna.'— **  When  I 
osaao  thne  ago  aboat  die  onaiioB  of  < 
Ikfa  year,  I  Implond  tiM  Mriitanee  of  Oad^  m 
you  know  it  is  my  cnstom  to  do  in  whaAorer  I 
und^ake^  and  aa  I  know  it  la  yaw  deriro  that 
I  ahoaM.  I  MIoved  it  iiieoniMt  on  m  to 
nominate  you  first  consul,  and  that  Ood 
quired  that  acknowledgment  from  me  of  the 
good  instnustiona  I  have  reoeired  from  yoo.  I 
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ihtnton  pay  you  wkftt  I  owe  jou,  and  —  1 
Mi  MMlbfetiBt  W  «MI  Mwr  Mfldttllrdli. 

dwigo  our  oUigBidoaB  to  our  pareata  and  mas- 
ters, I  confeaii  myadf  atill  no  it^vi  in  your  debt 
I  was  befara."  That  nothing  migJit  be 
o  Oafcroor  he  did  kln^  ke  aeoein. 
patiied  this  ktter  with  the  present  of  a  Tcry 
rich  robe,  in  wliirh  tho  figure  of  the  emperor 
Couataatius,  his  father-in-law,  was  embroidered 
in  gold.  Aoaonhi^  on  hSm  aide,  onployad  the 
whole  force  and  delicacy  of  hist  ^eniua  in  praising 
his  august  benefactor  both  in  renie  and  prose. 
His  oration  of  thanks  to  the  empoxtr  is  still 
odant,  and  has  been  highly  saleemad,  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  wit  in  it,  pi<rhap^  too  much ; 
with  fine  and  solid  thoughts,  and  sprightly 
turns,  but  often  far-fetched  and  too  much  stud- 
led.  Thalsitinityof  Uiah«rd,aDdapcdkathe 
agp  in  which  the  author  lived.  That  the  reader 
may  have  some  idea  of  his  style,  I  shall  repeat 
here  the  beginning  of  this  speech,  whieh  lie 
ytWMonMd  hafenfha  Mipcnf.*^  AfvtlU  gra- 
Imp«Tntor  Aagtiste:  si  possem,  etiam  refcr- 
Sed  oec  toa  fortima  dssiderat  remuneraudi 


Privatorum 
Tua  beoeficia,  ut  majestate  prvcellunt,  ita  mu- 
tttum  nou  reposcunt.  Quod  solum  igltur  noetTB 
«pi8  est,  gratias  affo»  Tran  Ma,  vt  apod  Dmb 
tel  nkl^  wmdmtB  aopioeiua,  quam  kqneodo ; 
•tqne  non  in  nacrario  modu  Imperialis  omculi, 
^ui  locus  horrors  tranqolllo  et  parore  renenliUi 
nri  flamdem  ■Bbninn  praestat  at  viihaB:  aid 
wquaquaqne  gratias  ago,  turn  tacens,  tarn  liK 
quens;  turn  in  ccetu  huminum,  turn  ipse  mecum  ; 
•t  ciim  Toce  potui,  et  ciim  meditatione  secesai ; 
aaudkeo^actu,  haUtatatteaqponi.  Neenrinun, 
si  ego  terminom  nom  atatno  tarn  frala  profiten- 
di,  ciim  tu  finem  facere  nescias  bonorandi.  Qui , 
enim  locus  eat,  aut  dies,  t^ui  non  me  htgus  aut 
aiaaOis  grsrulartank  admoneat!  Adnwieat 
Uiaail  O  iBCrtlam  signtficationis  ignavie! 
Quis,  Inqnam,  locus  eat,  tpi,  mmi  hmafiniia  tais 
agitet,  Inflammetir" 

llMraiiaaextmM  InefoaKty  hi  Aa  woifa 
ci  Aoaonius.  His  style  is  atilF  and  hard,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  but  that  stiffness,  that 
roughness,  is  the  least  fault  of  his  poems.  The 
■hawnWat  wHh  whleh  th^y  ahonnd,  ftrtM  tha 
waading  of  them  to  every  aoa  wkit  hm  nal  la* 
wmnoed  all  feelings  of  shame, 

8«ii  PAuiiiroa. 

St.  PaullnuH,  bishop  of  NoUi,  wnn  bom  at 
Bourdeaux,  about  the  year  3^   The  celebrated 

in  profane  learning.  St.  Paulinus 
more  than  once  that  he  was  iudebtetl  for  every 
thing  to  Ausonlus,  whom  he  calls  his  patron, 
OMIMV         and  la  whom  ha  aekmnriedges 


himf^tf  Indebted  tar  the  progress  ha  had  made 
In  iMnbMu  and  Ua  iletatlun  to 


Tibi  diidplinss,  dignitatem,  litters*. 

lincuK,  et  togae,  et  foma  dccus, 
Pkonotos,  sltui,  itutitutiu  debea^ 

Mfone,  praoeptor,  parens. 


He  made  a  great  pro^e<u  under  such  a  master. 
Ausonlus  oongratulates  him  upon  it  in  several 
of  his  poema,  and  owna,  whieh  b  no  aandl 
thing  for  a  poet  to  allow,  that  his  di9ci|la 
tha  baya  hjr  hla  Tcraaa  agalnt  him. 


The  retirement  of  St.  Paulinus,  who  went 
into  Spain  to  hide  himself  in  solitude,  drew 
upon  hfan  flelnat  Tepreadiaa  flmn  AuKmlna.* 
That  worldly  man  wrote  him  many  letters 
complaining  of  his  ii^orions  sUte  of  oblivion, 
and  directing  his  severity  particularly  against 
hfa  IWiaquil ;  by  vridok  odiema  name  he  aaeana 
his  wife  Therasia,  to  whom  he  imputes  that 
change.  He  accused  his  dbriple  of  having  lofit 
his  foruMT  good  nature,  and  of  having  become 
mwaiii,  aad  a  haMr  «f  manMnd.  Ha  aasriliaa 
to  him  in  terms  aofldently  express  a  mind 
I>erverted  by  spleen  and  melancholy,  that  in- 
dt&oed  liim  to  fly  the  society  and  intercourse  of 
inant  tha  reproach  wnaBy  mada  hj  paraana  «f 
lha  warid  to  those  who  quit  It.  DMaa  provi- 
dence prevented  him  from  receiving  any  of 
these  ktter%  till  he  was  sirt»ig  enough  to  resist 
thammawhkh  Oa  darfl  hdd  for  hfan  by  tha 
hand  of  a  late  esteemed,  and  much  beloved  maa> 
ter.  At  the  end  of  four  years  he  received  three 
of  thanif  which  lie  answered  by  several  on  hia 
rfda.  After  haftefazpfadiwd  lha  naaonaf  hia 
long  silence,  he  eaeuaai  hinudf  firom  resuming 
the  Ntudy  of  profane  poetry,  which  did  not  suit 
a  person  lilte  liim,  wiio  had  devoted  lijs  thoughts 
solely  to  Oad. 


Quid  sbdicatsi.  In  mesm 

Redlre  Mum  pnscipU? 
Negant  Camoeok,  oec  pstsot 
DleataOuMe 


Ha  M^a  thai  ha  la  now  no  longer  to  iBvaha 

ApoUo  and  the  muses,  divinities  Impotent  and 
deaf;  that  a  God  more  powerful  has  taken  poa- 
of  his  mind,  and  laqolfaa  other  aentl- 


Konc  alia  nsntsn  via  sgit,  ouOor  Dem, 


S  Id.  Epitt  xxiv.  snd  uv. 
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other  kuthon,  jadge*  this  wwk  an  abridgmatt 
fli.  AifiUrt  Ma  ifM  ttl 

and  particularly  of  thow  which  he  wrote  i 
Julian.     ilf  addi,  that  the  exprpssoa*  m 
wonderful,  and  that  in  nuuay  placet,  then  h 

this  saint  to  unite  the  beauty  of  TmifiotMB 


U«  alierwarda  descrihea  tba  woodvftal  change 

haa  aetxed  It  by  ri^ht  of  conquest,  and  ha.s  en- 
ttrflj'  suhjectiHl  it  to  itself,  in  making  it  by  a 
fhaatf  and  pure  joy  loae  all  taste  tor  ita  fonner 
flMHTCaaalwwldljdillghli;  ***  fi!rtfitfi***t***y 
all  the  paina  and  disquiet  of  the  preient  life  by 
a  lively  faith  and  hope  of  future  happiness;  and  ^  with  the  sererity  of  his  subject.  What  it  b»- 
in  kaving  it  no  other  can,  thaatoampioy  itself  j  sidca  surprising  in  this  poem,  is  to  sse  the  aaA 
wtthMiM;  incontemplatiog  hk  wMtderftd  |  refidttity  wflk  wiMi  AaMadMiflkt  ftii 
works,  in  studyim,'  his  holy  will,  and  e-ndeav-  '  arc  nbservivl  in  it,  notwithstanding  thpcomtniBt 
ourtng  with  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  to  reader  of  Terse,  and  the  freedom  of  tlie  poslk 
him  an  homage  worthy  of  U»  by  MtnMM  —4  1>1  tt»  tf  nlfci  0t  wllgton  ars  mflht  it 

tered  nor  WMltMMd  V7  the  omaaaenti  of  poetry. 
This  poem  has  b^^Ti  translated  Into  Frenc4 
BleertoDOftra  utsuum  prmcordiu  Tcne.    i  shall  give  the  j>rel!sce  of  it  a  fiat* 


BAItumque 

Exhaurit  gmnt-  (|uud  JuT*bat 
CastB  voluptatli  vice. 


Et  corda.  cf  ora,  «t  tcmpora. 
8e  oogiuti,  tat«Uigt,  credi,  icgi, 
SsvoltliairtitdUicL 

;fitnlihQt 


To  att  tkb  kt  aMi  •  alroag  protaMtkn 
totoWMtlngin  whalUt«yifrtlaM«» 

lllus  required  of  >inn. 

The  praises  which  Anaonins  jpres  St.  Panl- 
bm  1m  many  pineea,  wmmt  rttlHr  to  rtgard  the 
fMBM  kt  Miapeaod  before  hia  mouncing  the 
profane  muse«,  than  those  he  wrote  after.  For, 
after  so  oncommon  and  generous  an  abdication, 
ha  alwfflaJ  to  wthmifali  llw  giwtor  pnii  Mi 
lire  ;  and  haring  stifled  in  hinuelf  all  desire  of 
worldly  reputation,  he  checked  and  neglected 
his  genius  and  style,  and  confined  himself  within 
1»m  bwinia«f  nalMplklty  wtmtodlffliit  tmA 
such  as  the  Christian  modesty  requires.  He 
carried  this  departure  from  the  poet  so  far,  as 
to  disregard  even  the  rules  of  prosody.  Bat 


loss  in  his  veraif^rntion  than  in  tha  gananl  style 
of  his  poems,  we  always  find  certain  natural 
charms  and  beaatio%  which  nutkes  us  lore  tlie 
Ddhb 


St.  Faosrsa. 


Sc.  rWifWMof  Afltoinfc  He 

ried,  and  a  lapnan,  aoA  MCNCllJ  lh«  btbfi^ 
to  St.  Leo  the  Pupe. 

Besides  seTeraJ  othar  little  pieces,  which  are 
dubious,  we  have  a  eonddfrable  poem  af  8t 

Prosper'a  against  the  ungrateful,  that  is  to  say, 
against  the  enemies  of  the  grari>  of  Jesus  Christ, 
wlmvlll  aa  a  pIvAnud  tbeoltigist,  he  explains 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  against  the 
•md  Scfnipclagians.  Mr.  Godoan,  after 


alykeflliMNM^ 


ra«rATiOi 

Unde  ToiantalU  lanctc  mibdfUt  origo, 

Uads  sataU  ptetsf  inait,  st  unde  Met : 
MfOiste  taisratot,  (slsa  ok  vhtntt  fopettat, 

CcntenU  dccica  vcrtitnit  exct  lLii. 
Qw»  u  tnaquilU  studeaa  os«noicae  cun, 
'I>ilMsebadfaBwtnMBS{,  iMtor.cria 

KfT  libertate  arbttril  ra;>lere  rrtx'tli*. 
t  lU  nee  audeUf  dooa  ne«are  Det 


Ma  plUDM  en  mills  V  ers  oooabattait  pooz  i«  ono^ 

AponrPlsaBnUirtto, 

Attaquant  ctt  IngratJ  pleiaedthl 

D'urie  fauMv  rerto. 
J'si  lUt  voir  d'oQ  not  oonaei 


b  M  BsK  dsas  BOOS,  d'oA  li  * 

Gcrrnc  dam  noire  ioin. 

a  done  too  etprit  calms,  en  iiiant  est  oitvnfCk 

iryflbeRheqaodaftiilt. 
Cm  Vm  te  uuveroot  du  Aine^  1 

rerreuT  nous  conduit 
lb  n'elevcru  point  < 

TaAto;Ubert«. 
It  to  ae  entrai  point  mMter  par  < 

Ix-?  dnns  lie  ta  bont(. 
Malt  tu  recooaoUna  que  tu  dots  touts  cbaM 

An  Olea  fii  «M  il  dsaxf 
■t  que  DOtre  m6rite  est  IVl^,  aaliflMi 

Oe  as  Grace  daat  iuku. 


•Aiti  tit  niotink 


>  heOosM  of  win  derifM  Ml  «Mib 

Whence  piety,  and  faith,  iUuminc  larth, 
'Oahist  men  ungrateftil,  Ublm  virtue  ftta. 

If,  reader,  to  «uch  krif^wlri';"-  \m  (MVh% 
Search  hi-re,  arnl  graliXj  >  our  good  dcrira 
From  fraiita-  error  safe,  the  growth  of  \'Ti^, 
Tbew,  if  you  atudy  well,  will  be  jeor  guido : 
War  vin  yen  dan  eplait  the  Ood  flf  Onee 

rIsplMI 
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Iffflr  irtii  you  any  of  hU  gUU  i 
Nor  tbbik  jou  Bocrtt,  but  bf  HimaloM: 


SiDOHIUS  ArOLLIM  AR18. 

ff 

C.  Solltus  ApoIIinarit  Sidmitu  wu  bom  at 
Lyons.  His  fiithcr  was  prafteiut  pnttorio,  and 
son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Aritus.  We  have 
twent7.ftnr  of  bb  pocmi,  wUeb  an  lauaUy 
printed  with  thr  ninr  fmolui  of  his  epistles. 
The  age  in  which  he  lived  is  an  excuse  for  the 
IwrdiiM*  Hid  obsGority  of  his  style,  and  the  false 
^pHHitilles  of  bis  tctim.  M«  nBomiOMl  pedry 
with  sf»ru1ar  things,  and  rnTnpo=;rd  no  verse* 
after  be  was  made  bishop  of  Clermont  in  Au- 
▼ergne,  which  happened  in  the  year  472. 

Rufus  Festus  Avienus  lived  in  the  reign  of 
nnododiM  tin  ddar.  Thik  tnAor  tnttdatod 

the  Phamomcna  of  Aratos,  and  the  ni(«^n^<(  of 
Dionyains,  that  is  to  say,  his  description  of  the 
earth,  into  Latin  verse.  He  had  also  turned  all 
Lhry  bito  lamblot :  fcwwfcmdMi enoagl^ nd 
of  h  thf  loss  Is  only  to  regretted,  as  it 
contained  the  substance  of  that  excellent  his- 
torita'a  owtter  not  come  down  to  us.  There 
are  lUdM  «f  his  extan^  ifUck  1m  attdt  into 
•  lofriac  verse  from  /Esop,  and  dedicated  to  Tlieo- 
dumus,  who  is  in  reality  Macrobius :  they  are 
vwy  Ihr  TOMile  from  the  purity,  beauty,  and 


Baiiuik 

{Anieiut  JfimSw  Stw^rmut  Bnlfiit) 

was  sole  consul  in  the  year  510.  VThivX  verses 
this  great  man  made,  are  inserted  in  his  five 
books  D»  CbnaofafjoM  jPhOotophia,  which  he 
oompc>S4>d  in  the  prison,  where  Theodoiie  M«g 
of  the  GolJ)s,  whi>se  prime  ministor  )ir  Trrts, 
confined  him.  11  is  prose,  which  is  not  the 
mast  excellent,  seemsd  to  hsTO  eontribated  like 
shades  in  painting,  to  exalt  tbs  tWMltlw  ^  his 
poetry,  that  ab«>uilds  with  gmv  MitalNSl  and 
due  thoughts. 

FoATWAVVS. 

Fortunatus  whs  born  in  the  marqTiis.'xtf'  of 
Trevisano.  He  was  made  bishop  of  I'uitien, 
and  diad  afcont  the  beginning  of  the  sevwth 
century.  He  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
the  anelent  Christian  popt^  We  have  eleven 
boolts  of  his  misceilaoeous  poems  in  lyrie  and 
d«iiMfans(  andlliwartliaLifcaf  St.  Maiw 
Lin  in  hexameters.  The  merit  of  his  verses  is 
to  bo  ja4fsd  finm  the  i«a  ia  widteh  ht  lifad. 


CHAFRH  II. 

HtsroET  has  with  tsmob  bssa  «dM  lha  crl. 

dencc  of  time,  the  li^?ht  of  tratik,  the  school 
of  virtue,  the  dejwj^tory  of  events,  and,  if  the 
expression  may  be  allowed,  the  faithful  messen- 
ger of  aatiqaity.  And  indatd  tt  «fsM  t«  aat 
view  the  vast  series  of  all  past  agss,  and  Mafi 
them  in  a  manner  down  to  our  own  tim*^.  It 
makes  cou^uerora,  heroes,  princes,  and  all  other 
gVMt  psnoiiagaa»  appear  bcAve  oa;  bat  wfthoat 
thr-  pompousi  train  which  attended  them  during 
their  lives,  and  reduced  to  their  own  persons, 
in  order  to  render  an  account  ol  their  actions  at 
the  fribuaal  of  pestarity,  and  sabaait  to  a  Ja4g. 
ment,  in  which  flattery  has  no  longer  any  party 
because  they  have  no  longer  any  power.  His- 
tory has  also  the  privilege  ot  approaching  the 
thronea  of  the  priaoes  that  idgn,  and  Is  alaeet 
the  only  counsellor,  who  either  can  or  dars 
impart  truth  to  them,  and  even  show  them 
tbelr  ftnlla  If  they  hare  any,  but  tmder  foreign 
muBC^  to  wfisn  their  deU<acgr,  and  te  tmim 
its  Hffvire  Tifpful  by  nvf  irllng  to  give  them 
offence.  It  is  uo  less  intent  npon  the  instruo* 
tion  of  private  persons.  It  aeia  before  all  la 
general,  of  whatsoever  afs  or  eondhiott  tfwf 
be,  both  the  mwtels  of  virtnf  th'  y  nrc  to  felton^ 
and  the  examples  they  ought  to  shun. 

It  b  eaif  to  eoneelTe^  tbat  history,  while 
artless  and  rude  in  iu  Inftncgr*  wm  net  capable 
of  rendering  thcsr  important  services  to  man- 
kind. It  contented  itself  at  first  with  pre- 
eenrinf  dia  noumbranee  of  events,  by  carving 
them  upon  etone  ami  hrnjNS,  in  fixing  them  h^ 
inscription^  by  in^'iting  them  into  jmblic  re- 
gisters, and  by  consecrating  them  in  some  mea- 
sure In  hynuia  and  songs  of  religion.  It  fOM 
by  degrees,  till  at  length  it  attained  that  height 
of  perfection,  to  which  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  carried  it. 

I  ahell  say  nothlnf  of  the  Uetery  of  the  peo> 
pie  of  God«  composed  by  Moses,  the  most  ancient 
and  venerable  of  all  histories:  neither  shall  I 
speak  of  several  historians,  whose  names  only, 
eritaeataoBieanallftagmsnte  of  thdr  writ, 
ings,  bsTS  come  down  to  us.  I  shall  c  unfine 
myself  here  to  the  GrH«»k  and  Latin  historian^ 
whose  works,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  ar 
stm  extant.  Aa  I  kaife  taken  care  to  ^piole 
them  exactly  in  my  Ancient  History,  and  as 
they  are  ray  authorities  for  whnt  I  a(Ivane# 
there,  it  seemed  necessary,  that  such  ol  uiy 
readeta  aa  have  aet  been  convemnt  with  theaw 
Mhould  have  some  Hmall  knowledge  of  them,  and 
know  at  least  the  timest  in  which  they  llvpf!,  thr 
principal  circumstances  of  their  lives,  the  works 
thqr  conpeeed,  and  the  jodgmait  paaead  en 
Iqr  the  learned. 
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SECT.  L 
Hbeosovos. 


He  WM  born  in  the  Nne  fMr  Artemisa 
queen  of  Caria  died,  and  four  yean  before  the 
deeoent  of  Xerzea  upon  Greece,  A.  M.  SbSOf 
Ant.  J.  C.  flMiiif  htaooamvf  «nnMd 

%f  tbe  tyranny  of  Lygdamia,  Artemisa's  grand- 
son, he  quitted  it,  and  retired  itUu  the  Isle 
of  %Tn«^  where  be  learned  the  Ionic  dialect 
It  WW  in  thii  dUwt  kb  earn, 
hit  history  in  nine  boolcs.  He  begins 
It  at  Cyrun,  accordinfj  to  him  first  king  of 
Fenia,  and  continuen  it  to  the  battle  of  My- 
cda»  Itagbt  fn  tha  digkth  ymt  «t  Xcna^ 
which  includes  an  hundred  and  twenty  years 
under  four  Idngs  of  Persia,  Cjtu?^,  Cambysrs, 
Darius,  and  Xerxes,  from  the  year  of  the  world 


and  Penians,  which  are  his  principal  subjects, 
he  treats  tliat  of  several  other  nations,  as  the 
£gjptians,  which  takes  up  his  seoond  book. 
In  Hna  wmk  of  his  width,  we  ham^  h*  cites  his 
histories  of  the  AjwjTian^  and  Aruhtans;*  but 
nothing  of  them  is  come  down  to  us,  and  it  is 
STsn  doubted  whether  he  finished  them,  because 
tiMy  an  not  i—itKinrt  by  anj  uiiMr.  Hie 
Life  of  Homer,  aacriM  tm  MmodaUm,  !■  not 
beliered  to  be  his. 

Herodotus,  in  ordtf  to  nudte  himself  known 
to  all  OreseeaitaBaandtheiUMtlma^ohoas  to 
mair  his  appearance  at  the  Olyinplc  games,  and 
read  his  history  there,  which  was  reeeiTcd  with 
great  i^plaose.'  The  style  in  which  it  Is  wrote 
•MnMiMMPMt  and  flowing  that  tfio  antfanir 

thought  they  heard  the  muses  themselves ;  and 
on  that  aecount,  the  names  of  the  muses  were 
afterwards  given  to  the  nine  hooka  of  which 
tha  hiitaty  ennriits    It  appcan,  that  he  gave 

a  particular  reading  of  his  work  to  the  city  of 
Athens,  which  well  deserved  that  distinction :  this 
was  at  the  celdwmtad  feast  of  the  P< 
It  li  aM7  la  Jndga  how  highly  a  hlatory, 
posed  with  so  much  art  and  eloquenre,  must 
have  pleased  such  relined  and  delicate  ears,  and 
wiu  so  curious,  and  of  so  ezqoiiita  a  taote,  as 
Ihaaaof  rtthnniana  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  rather  at  this  assembly,  than  the  Olympic 
games,  that  Thucydides,  then  very  yoong,  per* 
hafa  ahout  fifteen,  was  aa  wad 
tha  hsantf  af  tUa  UHory,*  that  ha 


vdth  a  kind  of  transport  and  enthuslaam,  aai 
shed  tears  of  joy  in  abundance.  Herodotus 
psrcelTed  it,  and  complimented  Olorua,  iho 
ftthnr  af  tha  yonth,  upon  Aat  ooeai 
ing  hfan  in  ataoogest  terms  to  take  ] 
care  of  A  Hon,  who  already  showed  so  «>vtr^- 
ordinary  a  taste  for  polite  learning,  and  who 
might  one  day  ha  tha  hsoonr  of  Graaea.  Giaai 
psnaoa  cannot  be  too  attentive  in  encouraging 
young  men  by  just  praises,  in  whom  they  ob- 
serve fine  talents,  and  geoerous  '"rf'nn'i-ng 
It  is  perhaps  to  tfiesa  few  wnrda  wl 
that  the  world  is  indablad  ftr  Aa 
history  of  Thucydides. 

I  have  said,  that  Thucydides  might  be 
fiftaan  whan  ha  waa  pteasnt  at  tha 
HerodotaiTa  hiatory  at  Athens.  Saidas  mja, 
that  he  was  then  only  a  chllJ,  or  mther  very 
young,  In  win-  As  he  was  boro  but  tlUrteen 
yean  after  Handatusb  cho  kttar  Uaaadf  In 
consequence  could  not  at  that  time  be  above 
twenty-eight,  whirh  hl^fhly  adds  to  the  merit  of 
that  author,  who  at  that  age  had  cumpoeed  m» 
valaaUa  a  work. 

Herodutuii,  crowned  with  glnry,  thought  of 
returning  into  hb  owu  country ;  whither  the 
heart  always  recalls  us.  Wheu  he  arrived  there, 
he  axharted  the  paopla  to  oxpel  tha  tyrant  that 
oppressed  them,  and  to  reinstate  themselves  in 
the  possession  of  thoir  liberty,  dearer  to  the 
Greeks  than  Ufa  ilaal£  Hh  remonstFanoco 
all  tha  aaaasaa  that  aoold  be  axpaetad,  hnt 
with  no  other  reward  than  ingratitude,  tbroui^h 
the  envy  so  glorious  and  successful  an  cAterprtsa 
IdBk  Ha  waa  obliged  to  quit  wm 
country,  and  thooght  proper  to  take 
the  advantage  of  an  opportunity  that  offta*nl 
itself  very  favourably.  The  Athenians  were  at 
this  dma  aending  a  colony  to  Thorhnn,  In  lini 
part  of  Italy  called  Gnecia  Mi\jor,  to  inhaUl 
and  repeople  that  city.  He  joined  this  rnlony, 
and  went  with  it  to  settle  at  llinrium,  where 
he  andad  hla  days.  Tlhnrhun  waa  anataat 
Sybaris,  or  at  least  that  city  was  built  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sybaris,  and  the  remaining 
people  of  that  ancient  place,  minad  by 
Crotenlatn^  wave  aettlad  thm. 

I  defer  speaking  of  the  JodgaSflOt  to  be 
on  Herodotus,  till  I  have  gone  thronijh  the 
article  of  Thucydide%  in  ocdn-  to  compare  them 


SECT.  II. 


4  Maicdlia  ds  vlt  Thxji, 


9  Suidsa 


TaooTninsa. 

llie  birth  of  Thucydides  is  dated  in  the  77th 
Olympiad,  thirteen  yaan  allar  that  of  Hiaiii 
tns,  A.  ML  9m»  Ant.  J.  C.  471.    Hb  father 
(aa  orihd  ftaaa  a  hii«  of  Thnoa) 
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ftnd  ilia  motbor  Hcgeidpyle.*  One  of  his  an- 
ewlin  WM  dM  tiiBiMiC  BfOtliidM^       am  «r 

Cypnelus,  the  founder  uf  the  kingdom  of  the 
Thracian  Chenonesus,  who  having  retired  itito 
Thraee  by  the  oonsent  of  Piaiatrataa,  then  mar- 
ried H«|Mlf^tlMdMa|^lit«r«r  Olonu  Uaf  of 
Tbrac*,  whow  daughter  of  the  aame  name  was 
^•17  probably  the  mother  of  our  historian.  He 
•lodM  riietorio  under  Antiphon,  and  phiio- 
•ophy  ante  hmwt^nrm  He  «pm1b  of  tha 

first  in  his  riii.  book,*  and  says,  that  he  waa  for 
abolisbiug  the  popular  government,  and  efltab- 
Ibhinf  that  of  the  four  hundred  at  Athene  We 
hmntbmdymU,  dnt  at  th*  age  «f  flIiMn  be 
had  beard  Ilerodotus's  history  read  with  ex- 
treme pleanire,  dtho:  at  Olympia,  or  Athens. 
As  he  had  a  vhde&t  inclination  for  study,  he 
kad  BO  thaoghta  af  <miwininf  Mmidf  la  H>a 
idmlni^tration  of  the  public  affairs;  and  only 
took  care  to  form  himself  in  the  military  exer- 
daea  tfta*  anltad  a  young  man  of  kb  birth.  He 

campaigns.  At  twenty-ncven  he  was  Joim'd 
in  commission  for  oonduGting  and  settling  a 
WKW  aolooy  Atikndna  ift  ^Thurimiy  A>  M» 
mta.  Ant.  J.  C.  i44w  Bo  paased  thraa  or  fear 
years  in  that  pmplojTnent,  after  which  he  rc- 
tonied  to  Athens.  He  than  married  a  very 
fflch  wfft  of  Thiio^  wbo  had  •  gnaliiiiinbcr  of 
mImo  ill  tiMt  comrtrf.  By  this  wmnkigt  Ua 
drcumstancen  were  rendered  easy,  and  hp  ob- 
tained the  means  of  ex|»ending  considerable 
■mia.  WoahdlaaaBoaa  Iho  good  luehe  made 
•f  this  advurtmaw 

In  the  meantime  the  Peloponnesian  war 
broke  out,  and  oecacioDed  great  revolutions  and 
tronibalii  Oreeoe,  A.  M.  sm  Ant;  J.  C.  481. 
Thncydidee,  who  foresaw  that  it  woold  bo  of 
long  duration,  and  attended  with  important 
OTonta,  fcomed  from  the  first  the  design  of 
wrMBg  «ko  Urtory  of  h.*  Urn  neoemary 
for  this  purpose  to  have  the  moat  ftdthfol  and 
certain  accounts,  and  to  Ix;  informed  to  the 
moat  minute  circtunstances  of  all  that  passed  on 
Mh  rfdaa  In  onay  oapedMon  and  eampaign. 
And  thin  he  effected  in  an  admirable  manner 
that  has  few  examples.  As  bn  ■sprred  in  the 
troopa  of  Athena^  he  was  an  eye-witness  of 
wkatpomod  in  the  army  of  the  Athenfame  tin 
the  eighth  year  of  that  war,  that  is  to  say,  till 
the  time  of  his  banishment,  of  which  this  was 
*•  occasion,  A.  M.  S560,  Ant.  J.  C.  4e4.«  He 
had  Um  oomnwmdwi  to  go  to  tha  TiHar  of 
Amfhipolis  upon  the  frontiers  of  Thrace,  a 
plaee  of  jjTcat  importanre  to  both  parties.  Bra- 
•idaa,  general  of  the  Lacedamnonians,  marched 
tUthnr  Hat,  and  took  tko  piaM^ 


5  Marcdlln.  de  Tit  Thucyd. 
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<m  his  side  took  Eiona  iipon  the  nvKt  StrymoD* 
Thb  advantage,  whiflh  was  inooosiderable  to 

Athens  in  compariaan  with  the  loss  of  Amphi- 
polls,  was  looked  upon  as  nothing.  His  having 
failed  of  relieving  Amphipolis  through  want  of 
ezpadltioBt  waa  made  m  flrtmi^  and  the  people^ 
at  the  instigation  of  Cleon,  punished  hia  pv^ 
tended  fault  by  sentenfp  of  banisbtnent. 

lliucydides  made  hia  disgrace  conduce  to  the 

pnpantion  and  OBMOlion  of  the  gnet  darign  ke 

had  formed  of  composing  the  history  of  thia 
war.  He  employed  the  whole  time  of  his  bon- 
ialunent,  wttich  continued  twenty  years,  in  coU 
leodBf  kla  malariale  iHtk  man  dlligMMa  tkan 
ever.  His  residing  sometimes  in  the  country 
of  Sparta,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  Athens, 
extremely  facilitated  the  inquiries  he  lud  to 
make.  He  aparad  no  oapenaa  Air  Ikat  yiu|nat, 
and  made  ^mt  prrseiits  to  the  officers  on  both 
sides^  in  order  to  his  being  informed  of  all  that 
passed  In  Him  two  armies.  He  had  taken  the 
same  method  whilst  in  the  service. 

The  Athenians,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  by  Thraaybulus,  permitted  all 
Ao  exOaa  to  Totan,  0x0^  tihe  PialaCfaUda^ 
A.  M.  S601,  Ant.  J.  C.  403.  Thucydidca  totk 
the  benefit  of  this  derrce,  and  returnod  to  Athene 
afW  a  banishment  of  twenty  years,  at  tlio  1^ 
of  aixty-eight.  It  ivia  not  tm  tkan,  onfloriil^ 
to  Mr.  Dodwell,  Oat  Tkneydides  actually  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  composition  of  his  history, 
of  which  lie  had  hitherto  been  collecting  and 
diapodnc  ^  netoriale  witk  IncrediUe  ean^ 
His  sutjlect,  as  I  have  already  obstffodt  «M 
the  famous  Peloponnesian  war,  which  mntinued 
twenty-seven  years.  He  carried  it  down  no 
ftetkar  Oan  the  twentywfiffat  Indaahidy.  The 
aix  yean  wfaidi  remained  were  supplied  by 
Theopompns  and  Xenophon.  He  used  the  Attic 
dialect  in  hia  history,  as  the  purest,  and  moot 
elegant,  and  at  tko  aanotiniotkB  meet  nanwe 
and  emphatical :  besides  wliich  it  was  the  idiom 
of  Athena  his  country.  He  tells  us  hirnBelf, 
that  in  writing  it,  his  view  was  not  to  pieaae, 
but  to  inatraet  kie  vrnden.*  Vmr  whidi  noarn 
he  does  not  call  his  history  a  wcnrk  composed 
for  ostentation,  iymnfM,  but  a  monument  to 
endure  for  ever,  it  iuU    He  dlvidea  it 

ragnkriy  hj  yean  and  cnpM^  Tkan  la  « 
French  transIaUon  of  Ikli  amiUHitkiatarianfcf 
Mr.  D'Ablancourt. 

Tbucydides  is  bdiered  to  liaTO  lived  thirteen 
yeara  afW  hie  totnra  firom  baolshmant,  and  the 
end  nf  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  died  A.  M. 
StilS,  Ant.  J.  C.  391.,  at  the  age  of  fourscore 
and  upwards^  at  Athena  oooording  to  som^ 
and  in  Timee  aeeordinff  to  otiban,  whanea 
Ua  hones  were  brought  tu  Athens.  Flntaroh 
says,  that  the  tomb  of  Thucydides  was  shown 

9  Thueyd.  L  L  pp^  15,  Ifi. 
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in  hit  time  witkLo  tiu  nioaument  of  Cimon'a 
1 


Compari$o»  of  Jdtrodottu  amd  TMmqfditlta, 


Dfanjviiu  of  EUlkl  llMilw,  an  exoeltent  his- 
torian aixJ  i  ritic,  in  a  letter  to  Pomp^'T  thp 
Gnat*  oomparea  Herodotus  aud  Thocydides, 
rtwoBad  of  the  OfMk  UitartaiM, 

his  judgment  of  them,  as  well  in 
rt  Uy  hintory  itaolf,  lu  the  Rtylc  they  use. 
I  Aall  repeat  in  tliis  place  the  principal  pointa 


her  that  our  critic  ia  of  HaUcarnautu  as  well 

as  Herodotus,  which  may  p^rhap^  civt*  room 
to  suspect  him  of  som«  partiality  tu  his  coun- 


1.  Matttr  of  Hittorjf  comtidtrmL 


The  flm  imtf  ti  an  wnAoft  wlw  imaaili  to 

compose  a  hittory,  and  to  transmit  the  know- 
ledf  e  and  remcmbranre  of  past  actkNM  to  poa- 
tarity,  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  aukt  chofet  af  s 
subject  great,  noUBy  Mid  afbctillf ;  whleh  hy 
the  variety  and  importanrp  of  farta,  may  render 
the  reader  attentire,  and  keep  him  always  in  a 
•ospense  ;  and,  lastly,  engmn  and 
plea-w  him  by  the  nature  itself  of  the  eraol^ 
and  the  good  suro<*»s  that  tcmiinntea  them. 

Heroilotus  may  indisputably  in  this  point  be 
aaM  to  take  plaoe  of  Thocydldfla.  Nothing 
could  be  more  agreeaUa  nd  afTerting  than  Ae 
sabjert  chosen  by  the  former.  It  ia  all  Greece, 
jealous  to  the  degree  every  body  knows  she  was 
af  hsr  IflMrtf,  attaekad  ly  Hm  ammI  ftrmldaMa 
power  of  the  oniverae,  which,  with  hinnmrrahle 
forces  by  wa  and  Lmd,  undertakes  to  crush  and 
reduce  her  into  slavery.  It  is  nothing  but  vic- 
torlaa  iipan  vletorfM,  at  waO  hf  aaa  aa  land, 
gained  over  the  Persians  by  the  Greeks,  who, 
without  mentioning  the  moral  virtues  farrI*Hi 
to  the  higliest  dsgree  of  perfection,  show  all  the 
^ahMv,  prndsBCe,  and  nffituy  riiOltiea,  that 
can  be  erpecffnl  from  thn  i^rcatest  of  captainn. 
In  fine,  this  war,  ho  long  and  terrible,  in  which 
dl  Asia,  departing  out  of  bcnelf  and  overflow- 
faif  like  a  deluge,  secma  to  ualka  tta  total  d^ 
Mniction  of  the  little  country  of  Greece  Inevi- 
table, terminate*  with  the  shameful  flight  of 
Xanua^  the  meat  powcrfU  king  of  tiie  earth, 
who  la  ndoced  to  esoipc  in  a  littie  boat,  and 
with  a  success,  that  extinguishes  for  ever  in  the 
Persians  all  thoughts  and  desires  of  attacking 
OrMoe  again  with  open  fiwva. 

We  see  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  choice 
Thucydidi's  h:\s  made  of  hia  aubject.  He  con- 
fines himself  to  a  single  war,  wlUeh  ia  neither 


t  iBsfkOtaLfkMl 


j>M<  in  Ita  principle,  Tsry  various  in  iu  event% 
nor  glorious  to  ti«  ftflitmlMa  la  Ha  anam^ 

It  is  Greece  Ix  come  frantic  and  pocisesied  with 
the  spirit  of  discord,  that  imbroes  her  hands  in 
kwowBllaadfVmtag  OiMh*  againat  Gracks» 
alUes  against  allies.    ThiMijrdliaa  tilmaJf.  ftaa 

the  be^rinning  of  his  history,  declarer  and  giTea 
liis  reader  a  view  of  ail  the  evils,  with  which 


tor  of  men,  plundering  of  dtiea, 
droughts,  fkmine,  disieav^x.  plnijii^Mt.  pestflc 
in  a  word,  the  most  dreadlui  calamiiies.  What 
>hifl—ll^  whaffwiifier  h  ^!  la 
any  thing  more  capahla  of  dh 
ing  the  rmder  ? 
Such  is  the  first  redection  of  Dionysiua  of  HalJ- 

affect  the  merit  of  the  writer.  The  chmea  af 
the  matter,  and  the  glorious  success  of  «  war, 
do  not  depend  npon  an  aatlsor  ootemporary  siilh 

who  neither  ran  nor  oupht  tn  write  any  thing 
but  wtiat  iiappens.  He  is  unfortunate  in  being 
tho  iillBUM  of  BOM  hot  dcflonUa  fiMsta,  b«t 
not  die  kaaaHBdlcnt  for  that  f  laapa ;  wUefchi 

nt  most  a  reproacli.  th-it  wil!  Tin  onlv  acain^  a 
tragic  or  epic  poet,  who  diiqweea  ius  matter  at 

writes  the  history  of  his  om  tioMs,  sre  hare  no 

right  to  require  any  thing  of  him.  but  that  h« 
slioald  be  true,  judidooa,  and  iaspartiaL  la  the 
sola  aiiiaf  hlalnry  to  dil%kt  «kaMBi«>? 

It  not  rather  be  to  instruct  Mm :  aad  I 

the  great  calamities,  which  are  the  n« 
effiscts  of  bad  passions  and  iiyosticc^  highly  uacial 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  very  important  for  a 
writer  to  make  a  good  choice  of  Ius  point  of 
view,  in  order  to  luiow  where  he  is  to  begin, 
ndlwir  fia-ean7<Mf  IdaUatoty.  Andfeathb 

Herodotus  has  "lueceeded  wonderfully.  He 
begins  with  relating  the  cause  of  the  war  de* 
olared  by  the  Persians  against  Crseoe^  whidi  b 
tfaa  daaira  to  fOfM^a  Ml^|at]r*  wiJud  itoso 
two  hundred  years  before,  and  he  concludes  the 
relation  of  it  with  the  exemplary  punishment  of 
tha  Ttafhartana  Hw  tokiug  of  Troy  oeoid  at 
fliMMlbaanlythe  pretsKt  «f  Mda  war,  Md  vrfaat 
a  jtretext  was  it !  The  real  cunw  wrts  nndouht- 
edly  tiie  amiution  of  tlw  kings  of  Persia,  and  the 
desin  of  sfanglaf  Hkmmritnm  vfaa  Iba  OvaAa 
for  the  aid  they  gave  the  loaians.  As  for 
Thurydides,  he  begins  hi"!  history  with  describ- 
ing the  unhappy  situation  of  the  aflairs  of  the 
Gtaeki  at  that  iam»%  nirst  pi  uspsatlHlla  agfto 
able  and  affecting.  He  expressly  tepntes  the 
of  tUa  war  to  tha  allr  af . 


•  Iha 
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its  riml  fr«n  the  tiai«  of  the  frlorious  exploits 
by  which  the  AthenUns  had  ao  hlghlf  distiB- 
(uwhfld  tiiemMlvaiinthawvwitliUieFanlnB. 
THi  iiuiiai  liimiw  ff  MTCRllieMeiiiaitiU 

wone  founded  than  the  fin>t.  lltucydides 
might  hmtm  adTsaoed  this  protext,  but  1  do  not 

I  mmjr  podMwtjp 
that  he  rx>uld  not  adrance  it  with  tnj  appoaranoe 
of  xmmm  wiurtMmr.  1(  is  oertAi«»  if  wo  may 
liiliiiM  riiitMiilt  llwl  Hw  r—rfltnifw  iiinlil 
to  bo  iaapvlfld  to  tte  mAmmM  taabitioo  of  tho 
Atheniam,  who  affected  onivenal  dominion. 
It  is  uobie  in  Thocydidea,  to  have  aaeriflcod  tho 
ilovjr  «r  hb  flMolry  to  Hh  Wvo  •!  intfli:  • 
^wUtj  Lb  which  the  moat  aaatntia]  OMrit  and 
Uffaest  praiae  of  a  hutorian  consist. 
Thirdly,  Herodftto^  who  knew  that  a  loog 

it  mif ht  be,  would  diefuat,  and  become 

tedious  tn  the  j  e^tiltT,  h&s  vfu  iwJ  his  worli,  after 
^e  maniitj  ui  iioiuer,  by  episuties  and  digreo- 

reader'a  pleaanre.  Thacydidca)  on  the  oontnry, 

is  always  uniform  and  in  the  same  tone,  and  . 
pursues  ius  subject  wiUuiut  givinK  himaeit  time  1  eiouulWu. 

preparations  upon  preparations,  lurangues  upon 
harangues ;  porcelling  out,  to  use  that  expreosioo, 
Mtkuie  by  cmpaigni^  which  nigltt  have  been 

perspicuity. 

DionyaiuB  Uaiioamaaaenais  eeems  here  not  to 
harro  had  suffieisot  attention  to  tl>e  laws  of 
history,  and  to  have  alaoot  ballwdl,  tel  tm 
historian  might  b«  judged  of  in  the  same  "*r"mr 
ae  a  poet.    Maaj  paoplo  hlainie  Unodotw  to 

abb  MKt  in  point  ^  hiatery.   I  an  Ar  firom 

a^freeing  with  this  opinion.  They  mu»it  hare 
boen  very  agreeab^  to  the  Qxttla,  at  a  time 

which  they  treat,  was  entirely  unknown  to 

them.  But  I  am  still  farther  from  blaming  the 
pJaa  and  conduct  of  Thucydidea,  wlio  hardly 

the  principal  mlea  of  history,  from  which  a 
writer  ougl&t  norar  ta  dsfart  withMU  jnateat 


stltieo. 

Fifthly,  If  we  may  beliffre  Dlonyafnsof  fibll- 
iiBiiBi,  Ihwa  t»  ta  tfha  wMafst  af  Ttmef 

diAfn  a  rl^ominesa  of  chnrarter.  nitd  a  natiiml 
rottghneae  of  humour,  which  hia  hantahment 
haryMMd  and  anaperaiaA.  Ha  to  mm 
bt  aaHif  aB  the  fhults,  and  wrong  aMIk 
aores,  of  the  ^erala ;  and  if  he  sometimn  re- 
marka  their  good  foaUttoa  and  auooeaeea,  for  ho 
often  paaM  iSkam  awte  dbnaa^  ha  aeeau  «a 
do  It  wMi  Ngm  and  against  Ma  wBL 

I  do  not  know  whether  thii  renmire  be  well 
founded  t  bat  my  rtiading  of  Thucydidea  gave 

that  his  maMar  was  sad  and  gloaaiy,  %«t  i 

historian.  Diony^hi-^  nf  Halicamassus  dbcRns 
a  faita  dURsrent  temper  in  Herodotos,  uamdy, 
aiiaiaHgaf  MaJ—ai 
efoal  to  llMli^tillli  an 

afite< 


Sovei  n1  tfaimi  maf  b«  aacaidawd  in  respect  ta 


These  qtxalitles  are  pominon  to  both  our  hi<«to- 
rians,  who  eqtially  excelled  in  them,  but  always 
in  adhering  to  the  noble  dmpliclty  of  natore. 
U  to  aiii>ai<wbli,  aaya  Ctoara,tha*  tkess  two 

authors,  who  irrrc  rotcinpor:\ry  with  tbe»nph?^t.;, 
that  had  introduced  a  florldt  trim,  formal,  arti- 
ficial styto>  and  wtwi  Sswiw  fctf 

or  rather  frivolous  ornaments.  ' 
Diffnslen  or  brevity  af  atyle^    I'bese  partlca- 


FowtUy,  TlmardUm,  lall^aB    allaahai  «a 

truth,  which  ought  to  bo  the  foundation  of 
hktocy,  and  which  ia  certainly  the  first  and 
■ant  aHsnttol  ^uali^  of  a  historian,  inserts 
■othing  fabulous  hi  Us  warily  feaa  aa  lagard  to 
embellishing  and  enlivening  it  by  relating  facta 
and  events  of  the  marvellous  kind,  and  does  not, 
wpon  every  occasion,  introdnoe  the  gods  and 
fodd  coses,  acting  by  dreams,  orades,  and  pro- 
digies. In  this  he  is  iiidispntably  superior  to 
ilerodotus,  who  is  little  delicate  and  cautious  ia 


style  of  Herodotus  la  svreet,  flowfaif  ,  and  tttore 
diffuse ;  that  of  Thucydidea  lively,  conrfie,  and 
vahsmrnt.  •*  The  ooet*  ta  tan  Cicero's  words, 
«  to  Ifta  a  criB  abaaB,  whaaa  mat  flaw  with 
mi^Jesty ;  the  other  like  ail  laipalaaBS  torrent  j 
and  when  bo  speaks  of  war  we  «wm  to  hpjir  the 
trumpet  sound.  .^Ifar  ntu  vMit  BoUbrit  juos* 
aariMav  aaaift  fiitit  allw  tfasitaCfw  ^ffar,  af  4lt 
hdHcxM  rebus  eanii  etiam  qvodammodo  Aefftncm.  * 
"  Thuoydides  is  no  full  of  things,  that  with  hhn 
the  thoughts  are  almoot  equal  in  number  to  tho 
i  «ai  a*  tha  aHaaliBMhB  toaa  Joataad 
ia  hto  aaiawynBli  tha*  ana  aannat  talt 


-<5uoniin  tatls  STguta  mulla,  »e«f  mtrmta  quwHam 
limiumque  depicts,  ma^is  lunt  Ilerododu 

i:  quorum  staa  ciXm  in  eenoa 
incidiMct,  loosiatiase  tamca 
ipsl  i  talibua  ddlcUi,  vel  potiQi  ineptiis  abfoenoit  Oe. 
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irh«>thpr  it  be  the  words  that  adorn  the  thouf  hta,  I 
«r  iha  tbuu^bu  the  worda."    Qui  (  ThucgdidttJ  j 


nymero  eontequator :  ita 
porro  verbis  aptua  ft  jrreuut,  vt  nt$cia»  utrum 
m  cratiuMf  an  veriM  acUtmtiis  iUtutrmtur.  ' 
Jhb  ^Mt,  m4  io  m  maaMr  abrapt,  ttyk^  h 
wonderfully  proper  for  giving  strpnpth  and 
eoprf^y  to  discourse,  but  is  generally  attended 
with  obscurity.  Aad  this  is  what  has  happened 
«»  TkaofdUm,  mfteUlky  in  hit  hHugMi^ 
which  in  many  plac(»  are  almost  unintelli^iblp. 
Ipttt  cnncioue*  ita  multat  habent  obtcurat 
abdiuuque  unteiUias,  vix  ut  inttUigantmr :  '  So 
Atmdiiif  thhMtharwqalim  aa  mi. 
ialtfrupted  attention,  and  becomes  a  seriou-i 
■tody.  For  the  rest  it  is  not  surprinlng  that 
Thucydides,  as  he  aUadea  in  his  harangnes  to 

and  forgot  afterwards,  should  have  obacuritiee 
in  the  sense  of  readers  so  many  ages  removed 
from  thuse  events.    But  that  ii  not  the  prix^ 

What  has  been  said,  shows  what  we  are  to 
thinit  of  our  two  historians  in  respect  to  the 
paasionii  whiclii  as  every  body  luiows,  prevail 
in,  and  ataatlfto  Uie  prlodpal  merit  ^ 

quencr.  Herodotus  succeeds  in  those  which 
re^iuire  sweetness  and  insinuation,  and  Thucy- 
dides in  the  stroof  aad  vehement  passions. 

and  shorter  in  the  first.  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nasaus  finds  a  defect  in  those  of  Thucydides, 
which  iS)  that  they  are  always  In  one  and  the 

the  speakers  are  III  sustained  in  them ;  whereas 
Herodotus  is  much  happier  in  those  respects. 
Some  persons  blame  harangiiee  in  lustory  in 

answered  this  olgection  elsewhere. 

I  shall  conclude  this  article^  which  has  b«- 
cone  longer  tlian  I  intended,  with  tlae  elegant 


of  our  two  nuthors,  in  which  he  includes  part 
of  wt»at  has  hitlierto  been  said.  HiHorioM 
wudti  Kripmrtf  atd  mmo  dMUU  dmo$  Umg*  e^trit 


ut  parem  eotuteuta.  Dmsu^,  et  brcvif,  ft  ttmper 
inttanM  tiM  Tkuejfdidn :  duids,  et  eandidta,  et 
ftuMM  Htrodatmt,  JBt  emntali§,  Me  rwrnisns 
€^pKtibmi  wtaUor  .•  itt  0m$ttmSbm,  kU  mnumSku  t 
ilU  vi,  hie  vduptate.  «  Greece  has  produced 
many  famous  historiana }  but  all  agree  in  giving 
the  preference  greatly  ta  tw»  of  them,  who  by 
different  qoalitiM  have  acsqidnd 


hoMteniny  on  *  to  t  he  point  in  view  :  Herodotw 
ia  aweet,  perspicueos,  and  mew  diffoaed.  The 

for  the  soft  and  a^jreeable,  Thp  one  surreeds  in 
harangues,  the  other  in  c«mnion  divour^. 
Force  strikes  us  in  the  one,  and  pleasure  charms 
wlntkaallMr.'*  What,  la  mj  if  Mia, 

exalts  the  merit  of  Herodotus  and  Thtirydidi^ 
is  tliut  lM>th  of  them,  with  few  modeb  tlwy 
could  follow,  carried  history  to  ita  perHeetiaa  by 

ancients  for  tbpjw  two  authors,  is  a  ctrcumstanre 
highly  in  their  favour.  So  many  great  mea 
ooidd  hardly  be  mistaken  is  tbeb  judgmant  af 


S£CT.  IlL 


1  Uh  IL  <lc  Or.^t.  ru  VI  i  OraL  I 

3  UuinctiL  L  a.  c  1. 


i  have  eisewherp  treat*»d  with  sufficient  extent 
all  that  relates  to  the  life  and  woi^  of  X«no- 
flM;  lahall  aalfaqra  flnr  wvia  m)»<iMt 
them  here,  to  recall  the  reato^  raaamlMMeaaf 
them,  and  their  dat^. 

Xeno^on,  the  son  of  Gryllus,  was  bom  at 
AtbaMisAaliM  yaaraf  tkaOM  Olyiiipiad, 

A.  M.  3554,  Ant.  J.  C.  460.  He  was  some- 
thing more  than  twenty  years  younger  than 
Thtioydidea;  and  was  a  great  pluloaopher,  his- 

troops  of  youi»^  Cj-rtis,  who  marched  against 
his  brother  Artaxerxes  Mnemen  king  of  IVr«I^ 
in  order  to  dethrone  him,  A.  M.  S60Ci,  Auu 
J.C.40I.  TMt  rmTTmil  liir iMMiimwt,  Hi 
Athenians  being  nt  that  time  in  .imity  with 
Artaxerxes.  The  retreat  of  the  Ten  lliousand 
under  tlie  oooduet  of  Xmaftbou  is  Itnown  ta 


After  his  retam,  he  was  tmploycd  in  the  troops 
of  Sparta,  at  first  in  Thrare,  and  afterwards  in 
Asia,  till  AgeaUaoi  waa  reeaUed,  whom  lie  ae> 
campattlaiaafcraaPaaHai  HaAamihaiti 
.ScyllMTitn,  where  the  Lacedarmnnians  had  givea 
him  lands,  situate  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
cityafEUa.  He  waa  not  idle  in  his  retirement. 
Ha  task  advaataga  of  the  leisure  It  aArdad  hhH 

to  compo**'  bis  bi'itDn''!!.  He  began  with  the 
Cyroptedia,  which  is  the  history  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  in  eight  baaka.  It  wm  iUlawai  with 
Aat  af  Cyrus  the  younger,  wlikh  ladaiM  Aa 
famous  expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  in  serrn 
books.  Ua  thai  wrote  the  Gredaa  history  ia 
aevaa  haaka  alao^  wUdt  begina  whva  Thacy 
dides  leftaC    It  eontaim  lha  «aee  of  almoel 


4  Initam  Mi  is  hart  to 
siny  aiinsfd,  hsstcnlof  en  to 

to  it,  without  r  t!n  r  (i^ing 
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•f  aimplldty  and 


which  perwin^  of  little  Mimcj  of  ta«te  may  not 
faUf^  perceive  aad  adaira^  bill  which  did  not 
•d  wUak  Mda  hiM  My>  «  That 
Mem«d  to  Mfmk  hf  tht  Mauth  of 
Xenophon  XenophontU  voce  miuas  quasi  lo- 
cmtcu/tnmL  *  QuinetiliaOt  ia  tha  praiae  ha  hai 
Ml  w  •#  tUi  aatlMr,  hM  4aM  littia  mm  than 
paraphrase  that  thought.  Qtdd  ego  eomtmmormm 
JCrnoj,h/>ritis  fucunditoiem  ilium  inaffertatam,  ted 
fuam  ntdia  po$$it  a^ffketaiio  oofwcyiuy  ut  ip.*a 

Pericie  vetitn*  Camadut  testimonimm  t$tf  im  ktme 

tranfferri  jnatistime  pf«yi>,  in  labri$  ejtu  teditae 
qvatuiam  persitadendi  deam.  *   "  What  praitea 

dcacnre?  bo  limple,  aa  reawAa  fraaa all  affecta- 
tion, bat  which  no  affectation  can  ever  Attain. 
The  Grace*  tlwmaalvca  seem  to  have  composed 

Miiil  of  Pericles  may  ma^t  Justly  be  applied  to 
him,  that  tha  feddoaa  af  panuaaiao  d«^  i^an 
his  iipfc  " 

axcT.  IV. 


Cteaiafl  of  Cni»1f>n  -vrx^  Xcnophon>  cf'tempo- 
nry.  He  waa  taken  priaooar  after  the  battle 
«f  Tooang  Cjtm  taMi  Ma  bvalkw  Axinmam, 
Hawtef  awai  tha  king  of  tlie  wwni  he  received 
in  it,  he  practlaad  phyaie  in  the  court  of  Persia 
with  great  awcaiaai  and  ooatioood  near  the 

He  wrota  tW  MUnry  of  the  Asayriana  and 

Pf r^ians,  in  twenty-three  boolcs.  ^  One  of  the 
fragaaanta  praacrvad  by  Fhotiua,  (for  wa  have 

that  hia  aix  firat  hooka  treated  af  tha  hiatory  of 

AflRyria,  and  of  all  that  had  happened  there 
bai'ore  tlae  foundation  of  the  Fentian  empira : 

indusively,  be  related  at  laiga  tha  raigna  of 

Cyrus,  Cambysea,  Miii^ttA,  Darius,  and  Xvrxea. 
Ue  continued  tlie  history  of  tho  Peraiaua  down 


time  Di'inysiai  the  elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
nraa  making  great  prafantiaaa  of 
tha  Carthaginiana  * 


thin^,  and  \%  particularly  indostrinun  to  render 
him  diacraditabla.  •  But  hia  attempt  haa  faUan 


SOratn.Oe.         f!Llb.x.  d.         7  Photiiu. 
8  DIod.  L  xiv.    m  »  PtMtluSw 


Iwii  npM  kf  aa  tha 

Iparnpd  a.i  a  writer  full  of  lies  and  unworthy  o* 
belief,  as  Aristotle  calls  him— ^»  iiiirifrH.  Ha 
alao  differed  vary  oftan  with  Xenophon  in  hia 
acoounta.  It  la  atfffMiv,  that  DMana 
Siculus,  Troeus  Pnmp^ins,  and  tome  nthpra, 
have  choaen  to  follow  Cteaias  rather  than  Uero- 
doioa,  aai  wwm  tkm  Xanophoo.  They 
no  doubt  daoalved  by  tha  aaaaiauia,  will 
he  afl5rms,  that  he  advanced  nothing  in  bin 
writiuga,  of  which  he  waa  not  aithar  an  eya- 

bytha  Pfltw 


ftBCT.  V. 


II 

rian  in  iieveral  porta  of  my  hiatory,  aad 
only  add  in  this  plare  what  seems  mrMt  necessary 
for  giving  the  reader  some  idea  of  hia  character, 
actiaoi^aiidwavfcb  Hlallft^af  w«ilMta«laM> 
and  vpry  well  wrotr,  inny  tte  found  annexed  to 
the  Chevalier  Foiard's  translation  of  Polybiu% 
a#  whidi  lahall  make  great naa^  but  not  without 
abridging  it  conaiderably. 

Polyhiua  was  of  Megalopolis,  a  city  of  Pelo- 
ia  Aroadia.  Ua  cams  into  tha  world 
iMBCk  fvr  imm  tha  fiamidatioa  of 
Rome,  A.  M.  8800^  Aat.  J.  C  90L  Hia 
father's  name  xran  I.ycortas,  famous  for  hia 
conatancy  in  aupporting  tha  Intawata  of  tha 
AohMB  la^MkwUkl  odar  hb  gvfvwMM. 
He  waa  educated,  lika  all  the  children  of  hia 
nation,  in  the  higheat  veneration  for  the  Divi- 
nity :  »  pioua  opinion  in  which  the  Arcadiaaa 
pfaMsad  thafa-  prhidpal  glary,  aad  la  whiah  ha 
pcraevered  with  ao  much  conatancy  during  hia 
whole  life,  that  few  profane  authors  have 
thought  mora  religioualy,  or  ^ke  with  maia 
digid^,  of  tha  Qadhaad  than  ha.  LyaactMhla 
father,  a  profound  stataaBan,  waa  hia  maatar  in 
politic ;  as  Philopemen,  one  of  the  n"*'«t'***t  at  id 
moat  intrepid  captains  of  tha  ancient  world,  was 
In  war.  Ha  nimui  ta  pfwHea  tha  ■■nrfliai 

lessons  they  hati  taught  him  in  the  diSarent  ne- 
gotiations and  affairs,  wherein  he  was  employed 
either  jointly  with  hia  father  or  alone,  especiall/ 
dofl^  tha  trar  of  tha  Romm  wllh  Fmmm 
the  last  kii^af  MMsioDta*  «i  I  htm  nkmnwM. 
in  ita  pUbce. 

The  Bomana,  after  the  date!  of  tet  prinoa^ 
in  order  to  humble  and  poalah  aaeh  of  tha 

Achcann,  as  had  been  most  warm  in  supporting 
the  Aehaan  league,  aad  had  seemed  moat  averse 
ta  their  vlawa  aad  lalawato,  oacrlad  away  a 

thousand  of  them  to  Roma^  A*  M.  88S7,  Aat* 

J.  C.  107 :  of  which  number  Polybius, 
During  hia  aUy  there,  whether  ifroai  hia 
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rfputntinn  harinf  gone  b^re  him,  or  his  birth 
and  merit  havlug  made  tha  grcalMt  perwmi  of 
Rome  deain  kk  acqaainteiic«»  I  kOMr  not,  but 
iM  MOD  acqairtd  Hkt  ftkadditp  «f  Q..  Fabioa, 
and  of  Scipio  the  yoanf^,  both  wma  of  PaoJus 
iBmUioi^  tke  «m  Mtopted  by  Fabioa,  and 
«tlNr  bf  P.  C3aradtat  Seipio,  tiM  M  of  tte 
fint  8ri^  ftfrlwiii  He  either  lent  them 
hia  omi,  or  horrow^Hl  >»ooks  fV)r  them  of  others, 
asid  oonverMd  with  them  upon  tiie  saifffeti  of 
wUdh  Uwjr  towlai.  OiMmkl  oqually 
grait  ^mMOm,  tfHy  pnrailad  with  tha 
that  h«  thoold  not  leave  Rome  with  the  r^t  of 
tha  Afhnmni  W^*^'  passed  at  that  time  b»- 
twwn  yoong  Sdpio,  who  wm  hat  d^tow, 
MiA  Polybius^  and  whkh  made  waj  for  the 
great  intimacy  they  afterwards  contracted,  is, 
in  my  upiuioa,  a  moalaflwtinf  pieee  of  history, 
may  be  of  greiU  liMlfaalioa  to  ywuif  aolii- 
Uty.  I  h»t«  retaled  thb  i  ii  i  iiWMtiooo  «l  Um 
and  of  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians. 

it  ia  eTMtnt  that  Folyhiiia  composeri  the 
frcatest  put  «f  Mi  lilatMjj  or  at  hiii  atBaoM 
hIa  materials  for  it,  at  RoMw  Far  where  eouM 
be  be  better  informed  of  the  erent^  which  had 
fassed,  either  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
«mi  IMo        llMB  In  «U  hmm  oT  tho 
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8elpi<>» ;  ur  during  the  oampa!|;ns  agalnat  Per^ 
mm,  than  in  that  of  Paulua  yEmiliua?  The 
■PM  inay  be  said  in  respect  to  all  the  feragn 


«r  Meompanied  StifS*,    AM  ko 

upon  the  spot  either  to  «ec  with  his  own  eye», 
«r  to  reeeiTe  news  from  the  beat  iniVnmed,  he 


ihlni^  most  memorable  that  happened. 

The  Acheuna,  after  many  fniitless  applira* 
tlons  to  the  senate^  at  length  obtained  the  retom 
tl  Mr  wtBm  A.  M.  am,  Aat.  i.  C  tM»: 
liMir  aumber  was  ihm  redneoi  ihroo  tan- 
drcd.  Folybius  did  not  use  Uiis  permission  to 
go  home  to  Megalopolis,  or  if  ho  did,  it  was  not 
iMf  lN*n  ho  fijilwii  arfyio,a>  howaowKfc 
him  Af«o  yeors  after  at  the  de^e  of  Outhago. 
After  this  expedition,  he  made  aorae  Toyages 
iQioa  aoeoont  of  the  history  he  iuwi  alwaya  in 
Dlmr*  Bal  faowgnM  was  hSm  gfM^  whwi  la 
returning  Into  Peloponnesus  he  saw  Corinth 
burned  and  demolished,  his  country  reduced 
into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  aud 

akUfod  t»  tiAait «» Ike  law*  «r  •  mIid  HHi* 

•trate  to  bO  MOt  thither  erery  year  fnm  Rome. 
If  any  thing  could  conmie  him  in  so  mournful 
a  eotyanedure,  it  was  tlie  opportunity  his  credit 

mitf^atioRB  of  the  Tnisfortonos  of  his  country, 

and  thf  vrmn'trm  ho  huil  of  defending  the  memory 
of  I'tiiiupamen,  liis  master  iu  the  art  of  war, 

liave  relatinl  thin  fact. 

•  After  having  rendered  his  country  many 


vices,  he  returned  to  Scipio  at  Rome,  whenco 
he  followed  him  to  Numawtii^  at  the  aieg*  of 

A*  ML  flWK, 


J.  C.  187.    Wlm  Mfla  M  be 

Greece;  (for  what  seenrlty  eoold  thfif*  ht>  far 
Polyiuas  at  Roana^  aftar  Scipio  had  bees  pot  t» 
techhf  thtAilkaaf  tha  Qramhi  ?)  and  hari^ 
eiOoyed  doriaf  da  faiM  hi  the  bonai  of  M» 

country,  the  esteem,  (fratitade.  antl  tifft-rtHin  of 
his  dear  citaacns,  hs  died  at  the  age  of 
■ai  twoyof  awiaadhafaarihmifeyai 
his  horse, '  A.  M.  8B88,  Aat.  J.  C  121. 

His  prindpal  works  are;  the  lifV  of  Philtv 
paunen  ;  a  treaties  upon  the  1  actios^  or  tho  aft 
af  drawing  up  annlai  la  kttda) 
the  Namantiaii  war,  of  whkh  Cieaoo  i 
liis  letter  to  LoeosMu;  and  his  uiiieer^<il  historr. 
Of  all  these  works  only  the  hat  remain^  and 
lhal  Tcry  imperfectly.  Polyirfai  hIaMrif  adfe 
H  Umkter$al  HUtarjf,  not  ia  respect  of  timca^ 
hut  of  places,  beeanae  it  eontnittefi  not  only  the 
wars  of  the  l^niwmfc  bat  all  that  paascd  in 


the  beginning  of  the  second  Punia 
war  to  the  re<iurtion  of  the  kiugdom  ot'  Mae^ 
dooia  into  a  provinoe  of  the  Baiaaa  ao^tre. 

Ne  history  prm— ta  aa,  hue  dMvt  a  ipaaaaf 
time,  with  so  great  a  dircrdty  of  waBl%  all  «f 
them  decisive,  and  orf  the  la.st  importance.  The 
second  Punio  war  between  the  two  anost 
powerlU  and  wirilke  people  af  tha  aaithbwhiah 
at  first  brought  Rome  C»  the  very  brink  of  de- 
struction, and  then,  by  a  very  surprtain?  reverse 
of  fortune^  reduced  tiie  power  of  Carthage,  aad 

with  PUlip»  whoea  Ae  aaehat  gk»y  of  the 

MftreHoninn  Vinga,  and  the  name  of  .Alexander 
tiic  Great,  stiii  dreadful  in  some  seuac^  reudersd 

opalent  king  of  Asia,  who  drew  after  Um  great 

armies  both  hy  sen  nrtd  Innd  ;  luid  that  with  the 
<fttolians  his  aliiea,  a  wariiiie  peopk,  who  pn^ 

bravery ;  and  ioally,  the  last  Maoedoaiaa  war 

with  Persena.  whirh  ^tirp  the  fiatal  blow  to  that 

empire  onoe  so  terribk,  and  to  which  tlte  whuim 


the  space  of  little  move  Hwi  §Mtf 

the  wonden'np  world  a  sense  of  the  Ilomaa 
grsatoess,  and  showed  it  that  lieme  was  destined 
ril  ^  aaHeaa  af  tha  ilan 
a  greater,  more  magnifi- 
cent, or  more  affectinf  aobjert  nf  histury  ?  All 
the  facta  which  iiappened  in  thia  apace  of  tune, 
ittPiil  thirty-eight  haaks,  ia  tha  tat  af 
which  he  had  placed  two,  by  way  of  iatrodae> 
tion  to  the  otliers,  and  of  continuation  to  tha 
history  of  Tinueua.    His  own  comisted  there- 
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tei  Smrty  books,  of  wUeh  we  }iave  only  Ae 
five  Ant  M  Polybiu!*  left  theai,  and  firai^eiits, 
MOMtlmM  coaeidCTabla  finongh,  of  Uib  twelve 
tlwk  fcB»w^  with  Hkm  limiw,  Mid  rt— ip^i  o/ 
virtut  amd  VMa^  wUoh  the  emperar  GflMlMMine 
Porphyrogenitus,  in  the  twelfth  century,  caused 
to  be  e&tracted  £ram  Polybioa'  hiatory,  and  to  bo 
im  Uo  MMboliMbatf;  agrcrtwl. 
in  whkh  aU  IhiK  hmi  Urn  miMM 
fhe  ancient  hiatoriana  upon  certain  matten, 
diapoaed  lutdrr  their  aeveral  head^  and  ia 
might  get  tir«Bti«  wMi  ngwA  to 
any  particular  circamalanoa  in  which  one  mif  ht 
be  placed,  without  the  trouMf  of  reading  all 
thaae  hiatoriana  And  thia  ii»  the  true  uae  and 
vwrt^fo  «f  history,  whkh*  praporly 
,1b  thtaeianooof  M^p^  f—erala,  min. 
i«ter«  of  atato,  and  of  all  wbo  ar(>  employed  in, 
<w  liaTe  any  relation  to>  government.  For  men 
■PO  alwaya  thaanat}  Ih^Mt  taall^iwapon 
the  same  principlea,  and  thawMqprfifaafanoat 
alwnya  tei  states  in  mntion,  and  <>i*ffwHm  the 
.Tanoua  revolutiooa  that  itappen  in  thMu  That 


eight,  ao  hiatory  wMmo*  Mk  It  «ly  anaky 

and  unprofitable  narratlun.  T^nt  the  facts  tray 
here  be  said  to  be  Um  leaat  we  have  to  refret. 
What  an  irreparaUa  kaa  are  the  excellent 
nuDuma  of  policy,  ■ad«h*«IUMiMlfaM«f» 
man,  who,  with  a  natural  px-wlon  for  pablle 
food,  had  nada  M  bia  wliole  study ;  who  during 
an  wmnj  ycova  had  bean  prsaant  ia  the  greataat 
•Afat}  who  had  governed  hiaMdi»  aad  lilMav 
foremmettt  had  f^Wm  such  general  aati<;fnrti(Tn  ' 
1b  theaa  the  principal  BMrit  of  Polybiua  oonaiata, 
whkh  ia  what  •  raadvanaaiaaBght  prineipaUy 
to  loolc  foff  in  hfaa.  Far,  w«  mnai  aUeWt  ttat 
the  redections  (I  mean  theae  of  ao  wiaaaBM 
aa  Polyltius)  are  the  aoul  of  hialory. 

Hk  digwarfaaa  mm  — dinad  IWf  m 
long  and  frequent,  I  oonfeae ;  but  they  abooM 
with  such  curioua  iacti,  and  useful  instructions^ 
that  we  ought  not  only  to  pardon  him  that  Anitt 
if  ii  ha  aa%  fct  ItUk  aaaailtai  obliged  to  hiaa 
for  it.  Bcaidea,  we  ahoold  remember,  that 
Polybius  undertook  the  univenml  history  of  hie 
own  times,  aa  he  entitles  hia  winrk ;  which  ought 


of  eatabliahing  ia  hia  empire  a  kind  of 
perpetual  council,  compoaed  of  the  moot  {Hnulent, 
the  most  experienced,  and  moat  ^olbuad  pcraona 
of  every  hhid,  tha>  >ha  iBiiiit  wariihad  pn>- 
dooed.  Thia  deaign,  ao  laudable  in  itaeU^  proved 
however  the  great  misfortune  of  all  succeeding 
ages.  As  aoon  as  it  becaaie  the  habit  to  constilt 
aalf  Oaaa  abridgnMBli,  (to  wUdh  ear  nalonl 
and  sloth  aeon  lead  ua)  the  originals 
ceoaidered  aa  useleas,  and  no  farther  pains 
to  oepy  tliem.    TIm  ioaa  of  many 


ttengh  other  circumstances  no  doubt  contributed 
also  to  it.  The  abridgmejits  themselves,  of 
whioh  I  am  qpeaking,  are  a  proof  of  thia.  Of 
iftf  haadibwU*«kaf  aoBMtaaialflMlk  only 
tora  are  eome  down  to  us.  If  day  had  bean 
preserved  entire,  they  might  in  aome  manner 
have  eonaaled  us  for  the  ioaa  of  the  originakL 

fttoaf 


Dionyaiua  of  Halicamaaaus,  a  critic  of 
reputation  in  the  ancient  world,  h»a  passed  an 
opinion  upon  our  historian,  which  givea  ua 

of  criticism.  Without  any  drcumlocntion  he 
flatly  t<*lLs  UH,  that  no  patience  is  of  sufficient 
proof  tu  euiiure  the  reading  of  Puiybios ;  and  hit 

nothing  of  the  dlapoaitlon  of  werda :  that  b  to 

say,  his  history  hiul  not  such  round,  flowing, 
numerous  perioiis,  as  lie  usee  himaelf,  whkh  ia 


negligent  atj^c^  ia  to  ba  pardeoed  in  such 
writer  as  ours,  who  is  more  attentive  to  t 
tliau  to  turna  of  phraae  and  diction. '  I 


regret. 

What  a  miaSortone  ia  it  that  auch  an  hJatory 

and  exact  in  aaaoriog  htmaelf  of  the  truth  of 
facta  aa  he?  That  he  might  not  err  in  the  Hpw 
eeriptioD  of  place%  a  circomatance  liighly  impor- 

siege,  a  battle,  or  a  march,  he  went  to  them 
himself,  and  made  a  gre.nt  number  of  voyagea 
with  that  aole  view.'  Truth  waa  hia  only  view. 

«That  truth  is  to  history,  what  eyee  are  to 
'  that  aa  the  latter  an  af  na  «aa  witfaoat 


tMphLUi^Ul 


meot  of  Brutua  to  that  of  thia  rhetorician,  who, 

far  from  finding  ft  tedious  to  read  Pnlybius, 
was  coutinuaily  perusing  him,  and  niade  ex- 

him  employed  in  this 
thabattlaaf . 


•  VL 

Sterna^ 


vaa  af  Agpiflaaik  a  ailr  aC  SWIy, 

whence  he  was  called  Dindorvs  Sicvhs,  to  di». 
tinguiah  him  from  several  otho'  authors  of  the 
He  lived  in  the  tiOM  of  JuUna  and 


The  title  of  his  work  is,  The  Histariad 
JUbrarjf.   It  mntaina  the  history  of  aUaoat  aM 


9  Hat.  la 
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the  nations  of  the  trorld,  whom  he  In  a  manner 
pMses  in  re vievr  before  his  reader:  Egyptians, 
Assfrituu,  Mede%  Feraiana,  Greeks,  Romans, 

«i  i^Ktf  books,  of  wUeh  1m  fives  us  the  plan 
and  s#riwi  in  his  prefa**.  The  six  first,  says  he, 
oontaiD  what  passed  before  the  Trojan  war, 
ttwfc  b  to  sftf,  alliha  ftMkm  tim« ;  In  fht  fnC 
tliree  are  the  antiquities  of  the  Barharianii,  in 
the  other  three  those  of  the  Greeks.  The 
eleren  that  foUow  contain  the  history  of  all 
natiaas  finsm  tha  Trojaa  wsr  to  the  dmA  tt 
Alexander  the  Great,  inclusively.  In  the  other 
twenty-three  this  general  hlstury  is  continued 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  the 
Gwib,  in  wfaleh  JnlliM  Cmv,  afler  htcwit^  sofc- 
jectpd  many  very  warliks  nations  of  Ganl,  ex- 
tended the  limits  of  the  lloataa  empire  to  the 
British  Isles. 

Of  Hmm  ttttf  Mb^  mHj  AftesD  fonla, 
with  MMBe  fragments^  most  of  them  preeer^  ^d 
Photius,  and  the  extracts  of  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitna.  TIm  i«»  int  follow  eaeh 
«lh«r  la  thsir  ofdor.  Jm  «Iw  irst,  Dlodonis 
treats  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  of  whst 
relates  to  £gypt.  In  the  second,  of  the  first 
kiiigt«f  Aiia,  hum  NimMto  Sardanapalas ;  of 
the  Modes,  Indians,  Scythians,  and  AnMam. 
In  the  third,  of  the  Ethiopians  and  Libyans, 
la  the  fourth*  of  the  fabnloos  history  of  the 
OffMfa  IntlwfifUi,of  thefidraloashleloryof 
SlcUy,aadtha4ilhsrisbiMlB.  ThsiirtKwiwilh, 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  hooks  are  Itvvt.  The 
Jidlowing  seven,  from  the  eleyenth  to  the aeventb, 
tmkuMij,  oootidn  the  history  of  ninety  yearn, 
ftwa  the  sxpedUllM  •f  Xmas  lato  Oreeee  to 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  The  three 
fsUowing,  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twen- 
»M  «f  the  ttpolH  9ui  wtn  «f  Alex- 
>*s  successors  down  to  tho  dispesltlwi  «f  the 
'  armies  for  the  battle  of  Ipsiw.  And  thrrp 
«nds  what  remains  of  the  history  of  Diodorus 
flk«lM%  In  •  rtry  fanpertMit  pvt  of  1^  and  at 
tho  moment  a  battle  is  going  to  be  ftngkl*  wUeh 
decides  the  fate  of  AJexan<ler'»  surressor^.  In 
these  last  ten  book%  wUeh  j^perly  include  the 
eeMiimsd  Mstsryef  the  PsrsiaiM,  Greeks,  and 
Mtosdonians,  Diodorus  introduces  also  the  his- 
tory of  other  natlonti,  and  in  particular  that  of 
the  Romans,  according  as  its  ertanu  concur  with 
Us  j^iadpal  sulgaal. 

DMcrns  tslkntkloMdr  in  Us  prefaes^  that 
he  employed  thirty  years  in  eomposin?  his  his- 
tory, in  which  his  long  reaidenoe  at  Home  was 
•fgVMlnMtokla.  BmUss  ftfa  he  towelled 
orer,  not  wlthMt  ftiiquejit  dang<Hii,  many  pro. 
Tiaces  of  Europe  and  Asia,  to  inform  himself 
fully  of  the  situation  of  the  cities  and  other 
piMM  of  which  ha  ww  to  trent:  which  is  no 
indifTi  rent  circnmohtoiw  in  nwpcQt  to  the  per- 
fection of  history. 


His  style  is  neither  ekfsat  nor  florid.  Vol 

simple,  dear,  and  intelli^hle:  that  simplicity 
has  howeTer  notiiing  low  and  creeping  in  it. 


thread  of  history  with  freqaent  and  long  ha* 
ran^^en,  he  does  not  entirely  rejort  the  use  of 
them,  and  believes  they  may  l>e  employed  with 

snbjtTt  requires  It'  After  the  defeat  of  Nieia% 
the  Syrarnsans  deliberated  in  their  a<M^tnl>lf 
upon  the  treatment  it  was  proper  to  give  lbs 


rangues  of  two  nratonv,  which  are  long  and 
fine,  especially  the  first.    Neither  his  Chro- 
nology, nor  the  names  either  of  the  Arehoiis  of 

of  Romp,  intrv  whirh  many  errors  have  rrepC, 
are  to  lie  relied  on.  Very  solid  and  jodioinui 
reflections  ooenr  from  time  to  tisM  in 

the  surr*^s  of  wars,  and  other  enterprises,  to 
chance  or  blind  fortune,  with  many  other  hi^ 
torians,  but  ton  Wisdom  and  Providence  which 
prsrides  ow  011  Of— to.    Sforp  w«B 

weighed  and  consfdcrod,  we  onijht  t.i  ■^.'t  a  freit 
value  upon  the  woriu  of  Diodorus  come  dawn 
to  OS,  and  very  much  to  regret  the  loss  of  the 


The  historian  of  whom  we  now  speak,  ap- 
prises no  himasl^  in  the  pre£Mie  of  his  woi^ 
tha*  thtoo  io  Btdo  known  of  hlo 
history.   He  was  a  n  uivrof  Hi 
city  of  Caria  la  Asia  Minor,  the  cotintrr  of 
the  gmt  Htowiotas.    His  father's  name 
AloBnii«>»  of  whMi  nothing  man  li 
He  arrived  in  Itoly  ohoot  the  toiMb  oft 
lR7th  Olympiad,  at  the  time  Au^^ustvs 
terminated  the  civil  war  with  Aalony.  Uo 


employoi  in  ottolning  the  Latin 
great  exactness,  in  studying  the  literature  and 
writings  of  the  Romans,  and  eqpeoiaUy  m  caa»- 
fuliy  collecting  malatirio ftrthi wort hohoi 
view:  fm  that  seeoui  to  hnfo  been  the  asotivo 
of  his  voya«v.  Tn  order  to  stirrwd  the  b#<t*T  in 
it,  he  contracted  a  great  intimacy  with  all  tho 

firefoently  oonvoved.  To  their  ialbnMllMi 
by  word  of  mouth,  which  were  of  ^n^t  ns#  t« 
him,  he  added  a  dose  application  -to  the  stvdy 
of  tho  BooMB  hlotoilHMfai  gt«HMtototoi,ai 
Cato,  Fabias  Pictcr,  Valevlai  Aatiae,  oni 
Liciniua  Macer,  who  are  oft^n  quoted  by  Livy. 
When  he  believed  himself  su&cieiUly  infiiinied 
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dtuiga,  he  app]!c<l  himself  to  it.  The  title  of 
hit  work  is  Tht  JtomoH  AMtiquUi«$,  which  he 
dliad  it,  htoKaatt  ia  writing  tii«  Roman  history, 
kttnMiikfeaahtoItonMftaMiwft«vlflii.  H« 
cuntinuf  (1  his  hi.story  down  to  the  first  Punic 
war,  at  which  period  he  atopped,  perfaflfl 
cause  his  plan  was  to  cImt  up  tiutt  part  «t  Ika 
Bavao  hklorj  whibh  wm  kast  known.  Far, 
from  the  fir^t  Punic  war,  that  history  had  been 
wrote  bj  ootemporary  autimni  in  ersry  body's 


or  OBXBK  aurroBUNs* 

•f  Ua 


or  tht  twenty  books,  wUdk  eamposa  his 
Roman  Antiquities,  we  hare  now  only  the  first 
•lerasy  that  come  down  no  fartbar  thaa  the 
SIlikyMrfrMilteiMnidMlMitf  BMMk  The 
nine  last,  which  contained  all  that  happened  to 
the  48Sth  arcording  to  C&to,  and  the  490th  ac- 
cording to  Varro^  have  perished  throngh  tlie 
fa^ufaaaftfrna.  .  AlMrt  m  din  as  w«  apeak 
of  any  ancient  author,  are  we  obliged  to  deplore 
the  lose  of  part  of  his  works,  especially  when 
they  are  eanillent,  as  ware  tlioea  of  tlia  writer 
in  qnestiM. 

We  have  also  foma  fragments  of  his  upon  tlie 
anl^ect  of  embasfiles,  which  are  only  detached 
9aA  Ttrj  imperfect  pieces.    Tlie  two  heads  of 


kave  also  preaenred  sereral  fragments  of  this 
author.  Photius,  in  his  Bibliotkeca,  speaks  of 
the  twenty  books  of  antiquities,  as  of  a  perfect 
work  wUeh  he  had  read.  He  eitai^  beiddas^  an 
abridgement,  which  Dinnys!u.<i  Ilalicamassensis 
made  of  tiis  history  in  five  books.  He  praises  it 
for  its  purity,  elsgance,  and  exaetnsHi  and 
— fcw  —  a— yiafy,th«t«MtMHaffiMi  to 
his  epitome  has  excelled  himself. 

We  ha?«  two  translations  suffioiaatiy  recent 
«r  lh«  Urtary  «f  Dionyiiai  llriiwf  Mwii, 
which  hare  each  their  merli» talaf  n dIffvHtt 
kind.  It  does  not  belong  to  me  to  ompnre 
them,  or  to  grre  one  tiie  preference  to  the  otiier. 
I  Im  that t»  the  public,  wkkhhaaaright  to 
pass  jiiif— It  opon  the  worki  kid  haffwa  it. 
I  only  propose  to  make  great  wa  of  than  in 
oompoeing  the  Roman  history. 

FadMT  Jqr»  iht  Jantt^ln  thepnftoa  to  Ua 
Inaalation  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  gives 
us  afj  idea  and  character  of  thin  author,  to  which 
it  is  hard  to  add  any  thing.  1  ahaii  almost  do 
BO  more  than  eop7hfaB,asoept  it  be  to  abridging 
him  in  some  plaoM. 

All  the  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  who  have 
^oke  with  any  judgment  of  lus  lustory,  dis- 
••vwto  tea  fcotUty  of  f  li,  pwiwinJ  emdi- 
tion,  exact  discernment,  and  judicious  criticism. 
He  was  versed  in  all  the  libenl  arts  and  sciences, 
a  good  philosopher,  a  wise  ^litician,  and  an 
OKodlnt  ikotoridatts  Ha  haa  drawit  himidf 

In  hifl  work  without  designinjf  it.  We  scr  him 
there  a  friend  of  trutht  remote  irom  all  pr^o- 
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religion,  and  a 
dedared  enemy  of  the  impiety  which  denim 

Providence.  He  does  not  content  him-if-lf  with 
relating  the  war*  abroad;  but  deecribes  with 

conduce  to  good  order  at  home,  and  to  the 
part  of  union  and  tranquillity  amon^  the  citizens. 
Ha  dom  not  tire  the  reader  with  tedious  narra- 
tiona.  If  ha  dtvhtoi  lato  fllgrw<wn  h  fa 
always  to  instruct  him  in  something  new  and 
sgreeable.  Ua  mingles  his  accounts  with  moral 
■id  peBtiaal  wHetiliuns,  which  are  the  soul  of 
history,  and  the  principal  advaataga  to  ha 
attained  from  the  study  of  it.  lie  treats  his 
matter  with  fiur  nMnre  abundance  and  extent  than 
Livy;  andwhifttlwlaltortoolndea  In  his  three 
first  books,  the  Greek  author  makee  the  eal^ 
of  eleven.  It  is  certain  that,  Tr;»hout  what  re- 
mains of  Dionysius  Ualiearuasseosis,  we  should 
be  igaonut  of  WMf  tUuffi^  of  wUeb  LtTT  and 
the  other  Latlft  Urtorians  haTo  althar  neglected 
to  inform  us,  or  speak  of  very  superficially. 
He  is  the  only  writer  that  hm  given  ua  a  per* 

posterity  a  circumstantial  acee— t  of  tMr  i 
monies,  worship,  aacrifices,  manners  customs, 
discipline,  triumphs,   Ckmilia  or  aesembliee. 


tribution  of  the  people  into  trib«s  and  cli 
We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  laws  of  RomuIus» 
Numa,  and  Serrios  Tullins,  and  for  many  things 
of  the  like  natara.  Aa  ha  wivto  hb  Ualofy 
only  to  inform  the  Grcplcs,  his  countrymen,  in 
the  actiona  and  manners  of  the  Romans,  which 
war*  mdnawB  to  them,  lie  thought 
obliged  to  be  more  attentive  and  ] 
those  heads  than  the  Latto  ] 
not  eimilarly  situated. 

Aa  to  the  style  whkh  the  Givak 
historians  hare  nmd  in  their  work,  F.  Jay  eon* 
tents  himself  with  the  judgment  Henry  Stqihens 
passes  upon  it :  **  That  the  iioman  hi^ory  could 
not  he  bettor  writtau  than  Dionysius  ef  HaH- 
camassus  hm  done  it  to  Greek,  and  Livy  in 
Latin."  For  my  part  I  am  far  from  sub- 
scribing to  this  opinion,  which  gives  Dionysius 
of  Ifrtlnami— ■  n  ktod  of  equality  wiHk  Livy, 
and  seems  to  make  them  equal  in  point  of  »tyle. 
I  find  an  infinite  difference  botwefn  them  in 
this  respect,    in  the  Latin  author,  the  dettcrip- 

force,  vivacity,  sublimity,  majesty  :  in  the  Greek, 
every  thing  is  wealc,  prolix,  and  languid,  in 
comparison  with  the  other.  I  oouM  wish,  that 
the  limita  <^  my  work  would  admit  asa  to  inaart 
here  one  of  the  finest  facts  in  the  history  of 
ancient  Rome ;  that  is  the  combat  of  the  Uoratii 
and  Curiatii,  and  to  ooB^ara  tha  two  pasaagw 
tojolhw.  InldvytbaroadflrhelltWB  blmaair 
actually  present  while  they  engage.  At  the 
first  eight  of  their  naked  sword%  the  noiae  and 
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«r  iMr  ana,  and  tke  UMd  ttMailaK 

from  their  woonda,  ha  finds  himMlf  struck  wftk 
horror.    Ha  ahana  with  ^tJha  Raimana^and 

ffM,  joy,  which  on  both  aides  altcnMMf  Me- 

«sed  eaidi  other.  Me  is  contintudly  in  au^nfl^, 
•Ml  tT*rr'^*r  waits  tha  succasi,  which  is  to 


«f  DlM9rfa%  liUch  k  aaa*  lafir,  givm  the 
reader  wxrrr  any  of  these  enotions.  He  runs 
UoTvineoidyood,  withowk  ^sitting  his  natural 
tiMialffl-j        WMtamk  wiii  Mtla  a 

i  transported  ttaX  of  himself  by  thn  rioleut 
sfStations  he  feels  from  Liry  oil  snrery  change 
that  lisij^pans  in  tiao  lortuuc  of  tha 


advautagRH  over  Liry  in  tither  rcapccts  ;  hut,  in 
mj  opinion,  is  by  no  aaaaaa  to  ba  coayaKad  to 
Mm  iai  laqpaat  af  Mfiib 


wm%Smr^  MaiMirti.  af  tfcaaa. 

eerdotal  raoe,  and  daacanrtsd  from  the  most  il- 
lustrious families  of  the  whole  city.  He  had 
ikudiad  tha  aaond  wr^ic^  wluch  ars  tha  seieuoe 
a#1ha  Jm  wl*  fM*  Ha  Mtubad 

mach  repalMlMi  also  by  human  learning  and 
philosophy,  eeT)ecially  that  of  Plato.  He  was 
dupgttil  by  the  Jews  of  Aiexandria  to  tha  em- 
pm  CUipda.ta  viBtelatka  right  thafpre- 
tMdad  to  ImW  ta  the  freedom  of  that  city. 

Beirides  many  other  worka,  accardiog  to  Eus»- 
bias,*  lis  wrata  tha  suffsrings  of  the  Jews  andcr 


of  which  the  oni"  Ymv.  for  its 
title  JSmtbasty  tn  Cutiu.  The  three  others  are 
*  It  is  said  that  Philo  in  the  reign  of 
la  the  full  senate  his 
writings  a<fainst  the  impiety  of  Calic^ila,  fhry 
were  so  well  approved,  tiiat  they  were  ordered  to 
ba  piaoad  in  tlia  pobUe  library. 

Omii,  in  the  mifflt  rpmoti"  part  of  Egypt.  But 
having  obtained  the  trsedoui  ef  Aiatandria,  he 

tkaftpteea.  Hstraaa 
ion,  as  those  who  axoeUad 
!□  hnm&n  leaminif  and  the  kuowledgt  of  an- 
tiquity wara  taraaad  in  those  ttiass.  He  waa 
at  tiM  iMii  aftlM  ispUsa  aMrt  by  tba 
of  Alexandria  to  Caligula  againi^  the 
Jews  of  that  city.  He  had  been  the  pupil  of 
JMdjraaMy  a  oalebcatad  graaunarian  of  Alez- 
MMik*  Ht  waa •  MB  of  graaillnnliiif » Ml 
perfsedy  versed  In  the  Grecian  hl<ty,fcat  very 
fnll  of  himself,  aai  pMritMMljr  aMBMarad  af 
his 
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contained  almost  whsterer  was 
lat  that  iuBoaa  country.  He 

hi  wUohkaM  induattitMl. 

of  eahimny  s|;iuost  them. 
The  atory  of  a  slsTe  c^Jbd  Androcles,  ate 


Hon  be  had  cured  af  A  wound,  and  &ftprw«rh 
r^coi^nizrd  by  the  same  lion  in  sitjlit  of  thi 
i^Mle  sity  of  Eome,  wtien  he  wss  ezpoMi  to 
fight  wMk  wM  taMla,  Mit  haaa  hsffwi 

abovl  tta  tfane  we  itpeuk  of,  bwame  A pi"r,  from 
whom  Aulas  GMiun  quotes  it,  declared  tJttt  k 
an  eyo- witness  of  it.*  ThssbW^fct"*' 


besides  the  lion.  This  fart  is  desrribedalMlp 
la  A«lM  OalUa%  a*d  to  worth  mdiof. 

Joeephns  wmb  af  Jauaakm,  and  of  tbe  mm- 
dotal  raee.*  Ha  m  %M  l»*a  intfMtrf 

Caligula,  A.  D.  S7.    He  wasso  weUhMtrad«i 

that  nt  the  ii^re  of  fourteen  thr  Pontiffi  thrm- 
seivesconsultedhimeoBOcraiivthsLaw.  AM^ 

which  the  Jews  wara  tkaa  dhrfded,  hedKw  tfcst 
of  the  Pharisees.  At  the  »gf  of  nioeteea  to 
began  to  have  a  ahara  in  the  puMic  afiun|^Bl 

Jetaphat  for  almost  eercn  weeks.  That  Ht? 
was  taken  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Stn,  sad 
coat  the  RMuans  toj  dear.  Vei^erf^  «• 
waoM  is  ik    »N«f  Inn  ««* 

kfltoilhm;  aai  iaaephna,  who  bad  bid  hiown 
in  a  fitve,  waa  a*  hat  wdaOii  to  •WWB^*  to»- 
self  to  Veapasiaa.  ^  ^ 

to  the  siege  and  taking  of  Jerusalem  htiottH 
himself  at  larjf^e,  to  whom  I  refer  tbe  resdsr.  I 
shall  only  obserre,  that  during  ths 
and  even  wMat  toe  uaaUunai  aptli*  V« 
end  Titus  always  kept  him  ntxr  th«r  pntem; 
so  that  nothitii;  happ^-ned  of  which  be  wis  a* 
perfiBCtly  Informed,  i-or  he  saw  wttlto*** 
eyaadIlfci«~daMa««to*aof  the  B«»««» 

and  set  It  down  fxactly  ;  and  t^aa  '"'"^  *^*|^ 
aerten,  who  all  applied  to  him,  what  P"**** 
the  dty,  which  no  doubt  ha  III  art 


I  Tuneh  t  n  c.  r,.  i  Ti.Kf.  ft  Ml 

3  Sutd.  AuL  OdL  L  V.  e  II 


It  is  more  than  prol  i^^^V  thst  he  Ifamfi  *J 
Greek  tongtte,  after  the  taking  of  JotspbAj, 
when  he  saw  himadf  abHgal 
lUauBi,   Ha  owna  ^urt  he  could  "^JZ 
nounrn  H  well,  becan^r  he  did  not  Ifam  i»  w*flt 
young;  tha  Jawa  actUng  IHtle  vslo*  "l*" 
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laiowledg«  of  Un^oifs^* 


Judges  hi* 


After  the  war,  T'tns  TVtnt  to  Homo  find  took 
him  along  with  him,  A.  U.  71.  Ve«p«iau 
canted  him  to  be  lodged'  in  tho  Won  IM  MMt  te 
%Mllft  1M  WM  tln|f|tffti,  made  him  a  citizen  of 
RoTne,  priTc  him  a  ppnsfnn  with  lands  !n  Judt*a, 
and  expreaaed  mtieh  aff«:tioa  for  him  ais  loog 
•a  he  UTed.  It  wm  waMMHj  Vespasian 
who  gare  him  the  name  of  Flsvioa,  which  was 
that  of  Us  iwllft  wte  h» 
citizen. 

In  tlM  MMtta  jMpiM  enjoyedMf'  8Mtte,'he 
Mttplilfal  hfansdf  in  writing  Um  hl^ry  of  the 
var  '.vith  th*>  Jewn  from  the  materials  he  had 
^prepared  before.  He  oompoeed  it  firat  in  iiis 
hwu  language,  HMok  wm  VfeMM  tt*  «iaw  m 
Ika  Syrfitt.  He  afterwardt  trabdated  H  into 
Greek  for  the  nations  of  the  empjre,  tracing  it 
iMek  to  the  time  of  Aatiodiaa  Epiphanes  and 


lt\nfi  with  eollre  TeracHy  all  that  passed  on 
both  sides,  reserving  of  his  affection  for  his 
country,  only  the  right  of  deploring  Ita  miafor- 

ivMi  MMintiiM,  til  t  if  ilim  iiiBr  ill'  ■ 

tt«  mMm^  wte  M  MM*Mi  fit  ind  d«> 

tfrartlon. 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  histoTf  in  the 
OrMlche  pressgMlft«»  VmfMiKnmA  TInti, 
whh  were  e^lmttdtpiMisd  with  it.    The  latter 

affcerwards  was  not  ronton tsd  with  ordfi-iDir  it 
to  be  published,  and  placing  it  in  a  library  open 
ta  «f«ry  body ;  bat  a^^aed  Oc  copy  depoatted 
there  with  his  own  hand,  to  show  that  he  desired 
It  might  be  fkt>m  him  alonr-  that  all  the  world 
alioald  be  informed  of  what  passed  daring  the 
Agi^  nd  it  tin  inking  of  JcrairfMM. 

BsiMw  ditf  Teracity  and  importance  of  this 
history,  wherein  we  find  the  entire  and  literal 
accomplishment  of  tlie  predictions  of  Jiaiut 


geance  taken  by  God  of  that  unfortunate  nation 
fur  the  death  they  liad  made  hin  .Son  suffer,  the 
trork  in  itself  la  highly  esteemed  for  its  beauty. 
nMrttaTc  JMloMBt*  af  Oils  hiHsrjr  iii  tkiUlt  b 

ap*«'<?ahTe,  and  full  of  elevation  and  majesty, 
without  swelling  into  excess  or  bombast ;  that 
it  is  llTely  and  animated,  abounding  with  tiiat 


the  pris-inns  of  the  soul  at  pleasure  ;  that  it  has 
a  multitude  of  excellent  maxims  of  moralttv ; 
that  tiw  speeches  in  it  are  fine  and  perauaslve  i 
md  when  it  is  ButmsMii')  td  sdppoft  tka 
oplnkma  of  thn  opposite  parties  it  in  surprisingly 
fruitful  of  ingenious  and  plausible  reasonings  on 
St.  Jerome'  gires  Josephua  still 
I  In  a  siagia        ivUeh  psvltotly 
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After  Jowphos  had  ■wrlttf  n  tbc  liNtur^-  of  the 
destructioa  of  the  Jews,  he  uudertuok  the  general 
MrtsrjrcflhBiaation,  beginning  at^  aaillsa 
of  the  wcri^  1m  order  to  make  known  to  ths 
whole  earth  the  wonderful  vi-orks  of  God  that 
occur  in  it.  Thia  he  exscuted  in  twenty  books, 
towUeh  he  girestholiile  of  Antiquities,  though 
he  continual  them  A>WB  to  the  twelfth  yearaC 
Nero,  when  the  Jews  revolted.  It  appears  that 
hainaeribed  this  work  to  EpaphrodiUis,  a  curioos 
and  learned  man,  who  is  bMered  to  be  the  esla. 
brated  freedBiaaf  Nero,  that  Domitiun  put  to 
death  In  the  year  9f>.  Josephus  f^ni'thed  thia 
work  in  the  A6th  year  of  his  age,  which  was  the 
ttdrof  rtign.  A.-  IX  ML  Hvils. 

dares**  in  ft  that  he  neWieT  adds  to,  nor  diminishss 
anything  of  what  is  contained  inthe  Holy  Scrip- 
tares*  from  whkh  he  has  extracted  what  he 


Babylonish  captivity.  But  he  has  not  kept  hk 
word  so  religiously  as  mi^ht  hedralred.  He  In- 
serts some  &ets  which  are  not  in  the  Scripture, 
M0BB^bls*UHHi]^  cfltan^  and  tfsgliiMB  aeaas  Ik 
a  manner,  that  renders  them  merely  human,  afli 
makes  them  lose  that  divine  air,  that  majcaty, 
wlilch  the  iim^ielty  of  the  ScriptnoPB  givea  thank 
Be^4SB  WUehf  allif luivlBg  nilMst  tka  gnalest 
of  God's  miracles,  he  is  inexcusable  tat  often 
weakening  their  authority  by  leaving  every  bod^ 
at  liberty  to  heUere  a#  them  as  they  please. 


Hb  ta  his  Antiquities,  whilst  thefa 
were  many  persons  still  In  being,  who  could  liave 
contradicted  him,  if  he  had  departed  firom  the 
tvMiL  Aceofttngly  It  appsahi  tbBt4^  wrrta  it 
presently  aftc^  them ;  and  it  is  taken  as  porfaf ' 
the  ^th  book  of  his  Antiqaities.  He  employs 
almoet  all  of  it  in  relating  wiiat  he  did  when 
govefMT  0t  •QiWInn  lirfhrn  tha'antnl  cf  -V^ 
paaian.  ^ 

As  many  persons  declared  they  doubted  what 
he  said  of  the  Jews  in  his  Anilities,  and  oh* 
Jeeted,«Bl^'lfllitiiiiioo'wtM»atadcnr«s  ha 
made  it,  other  fafrtoittas  woidd  hataspoheu  of 
it ;  he  tmdertook  a  woric  not  only  to  prove,  that 
many  historians  had  spoken  of  tiie  Jews,  bat  to 
itAila  ■&  tttt  'crfonttiss  iwntsd  agaliirt  timn  by 
difleCIMt  Mtton^  mti  ptrticnlarly  Apioa,  of 
Tvliom  we  have  spoken ;  which  occasion  a  the 
whole  work  being  uanaily  called  Against  Apion, 
wrlthj' ^tro  cfsmnwagiiiswBy  ssrtesmcil 
than  ihws  of  Josephtis.  The  tranahition  of 
them  BppeMrd  in  ooT  langtini:;^  .it  a  time,  when 
for  want  of  better  books,  rooiauces  were  the 
genstal  11047  cftiMwvcid.  Itflanlrlbiiteivsry 
toakatsthsttadtasla  And,  bideed»  wa 
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m*y  easflf  ooneelre,  thmt  only  penons  of  a 
wronj^,  Ught,  superficial  turn  of  mind  coald 
attach  thenuelTM  to  works,  that  are  no  more 

weight  or  authority,  in  preference  to  hintoriesi 
•o  fine  and  lolid  as  thoae  of  Joaephiu.  Truth 
fllMM  k  the  natund  noortahmcnt  of  tbe  nind. 


SECT.  VIL 


•r 

five  or  six  yean  iMftm  At  oi  the 
OTipeiror  rimidinH,  A.  D.  48,  as  near  aa  can  be 
••^JecturctL  iiteotia  was  censured  by  the  an- 
I  a  wmrjr,  4wl  fraiwiA  M  niMi  «f  wit 

Plutarch,  not  to  instance  Pindar  and 
£paminondas,  is  a  good  refutation  of  thin  unjust 
pri^udlcet  and  an  erident  ^roof,  as  lie  says  lilm- 
•di;  <hrt  tat  b  M  Mil  III  wUflk  fniiM  Md 
irlrlM  cannot  grow  up.  He  ww  deaeended 
frtrm  one  of  the  best  juifl  most  conniderable 
famiiiwi  of  Chasronea.  The  name  of  his  father 
fenatkam:  ha  ipMla  «r  Ua  m  »  omi  «f 
freat  merit  and  erudition.  Histmcle  was  called 
I^mprlas,  of  whuni  iie  says,  that  he  was  very 
eloquent,  had  a  fruitful  imagination,  and  excelled 
fchawlf wfcBD at Irtto  with hb Wifc  Ar«k 

that  time  hi<)  (genius  conceived  now  fire,  and  his 
imagination,  which  was  always  iuippy,  l>ecame 
lively  and  abundant :  Plutarch  has  pre- 
I  thto  wittr  Mfinf  af  LampflM  vp«i  Urn- 
self  :  "  That  wine  had  the  same  effect  upon  his 
wit,  as  fire  upon  incense;  it  made  the  fiawt  ud 
exquisite  parts  of  it  eT^mrate. " 


and  mathematics  at  Delphi,  tmdfr  the  philoso- 
plier  Ammonius,  during  Nero's  voyage  into 
Grwoe»  at  which  time  be  might  be  about  aavm- 
«a«flralfhla«iy«Bnald.  The  Utili  af  Phi- 

tarrh  seem  to  hare  displayed  themselves  very 
early  in  lUa  country.  For  wliUe  lie  was  very 
young,  ha  waa  diytad  wltti  another  cttjawp  upon 
an  important  aftlr  to  the  prooooaoL'  His 
colleaj^ue  having  stopped  on  the  way,  he  went 
forward  alone^  and  executed  their  joint  commis- 
aho.  At  Ua  tcIibb,  whan  ha  waa  preparing  to 
gtva  an  aeoeaiit  of  it  to  the  public,  his  father 
taking  him  a*>ide  irpoke  to  him  to  this  effect : 
**  In  the  report  you  are  going  to  make,  son,  take 
cara  nat  t»  aay,  I  went,  I  apak^  I  dtdttea:** 
but  always  any*  **  We  went)  apoke,  we  did 
thm,"  giving  your  colleague  a  part  in  all  your 
actions,  that  half  the  sucoesa  may  be  ascribed  to 
iUa 


auTOBuats 

•hare  in  the  i—aiiiiwiiiH    by  this  mrsim  jmm^ 

may  avoid  the  envy,  which  seldom  faili*  to  «lf«>n«l 
tiie^lory  of  having  succeeded."    I'his  ia  a 

coUenciies,  either  in  the  command  of 
public  administrations,  or  in  any  roTnmwKMWM 
wiiataoeTcr;  in  which  it  oft«n  happens,  thrsugh 
»ilafha«aetf  k>i%aai><aipleailaaaiaaw 
meanness  of  spirit,  that  men  are  for  arrogating 
to  themadves  tlie  honour  of  a  success,  to  which 
thaf  tef«  only  a  right  in  common  with  thdr 
caDngnea.  They  do  not  nflmi.  that  ^mf 
generally  follows  those  who  fly  it,  nrvl  |>ayK  them 
back  with  great  iotersst  the  praises  titej  an 


He  made  mmf  ^nyapa  tala  Italfy  aa 

oeeasion  h  isot  known.  We  can  only  conjecture 
with  very  good  foundauoo»  that  the  view  of  car* 

aa  conpkte  aa  poeaible,  obliged  him  to  reside 

more  at  Home,  than  he  would  otherwine  hav* 
done.  W  hat  he  says  in  tlie  life  of  Dcmoathenes' 
alfHglhaM  tUaaa^Jaelvab  Aaaardla^  to  hh% 
«  a  man  who  nndartakaa  to  ooUect  facta,  and  la 

write  an  history  ronsistlnjy  of  events,  which  are 
neitlur  in  ius  own  hands,  nor  have  liappencd  ia 


and  dispersed  here  and  there  In  many  differaot 
writings ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  such  a 
man  to  reside  in  a  great  and  populous  city,  wtkcra 

puts  it  into  his  power  to  have  a  multiplicity  of 
books  at  his  dispoaal,  and  to  inform  himself,  hj 
convenatioa,  of  aD  tha  pavUndan  wliieh  haaa 
escaped  writers,  and  which, fraaatataig  pt'taui  tti 
ill  the  memories  of  men,  have  only  acquired  tha 
greater  authority  Irom  that  kind  of 
It  aaaUaatha  wfitar  to  aaaoqpaaas 
perfect,  and  leas  defective  in  Ita  principal 

It  is  im]>o«iMbie  to  tell  exactly  when  he  took 
tlifloe  voyages.  We  can  only  aaj  for  certain, 
thm  ka  Mt  go  to  Rana  Ar  tk 
tha  andaf  Vaipaaiau's  n%B,  and  thai  ha 
there  no  more  after  that  of  Domitian.  For  it 
appears,  that  he  was  finally  settled  in  his  own 
country,  a  Uttb  baAn  tha  lattar^  iaH^  ani 
that  he  retired  thithar  at  the  a^e  of  forty-four 
or  forty-five.  His  motive  for  fixinc  '  rvtin»- 
ment  there  is  worth  observing.  "  i  was  iM>r% 
saya  ha,la«W7aBMll  dt]r;aadtoTnN«Bt  ll 
from  being  smaller,  I  choose  to  remain  in  lu* 
And  indeed  what  ^lor)'  has  he  not  brought  it ! 
Cato  of  Utica,  having  with  difficulty  prevailed 
upan  tha  rhnnaaphg  Athwiadaraa  to  g»  wlih 
him  from  Asia  to  Rome,  was  so  inu<-h  pli-a<>^'! 
with,  and  so  proud  of  that  conquest,  that  he 
considered  it  as  a  greater,  more  glorious,  aa4 


inut.iol((«rsLp.8M. 
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Voanpey,  wh»  ili  tHmii|hii 
»Md  empiTM  of  tlM  EmI.  If>-    a  , 

fiunoufl  for  his  wiadcnn,  can  do  so  murh  honour 
to  a  cily  of  which  he  is  not  •  native  how  much 
■Ml  ft  great  philooopher,  a  gnal  anftor*  aah 
A»  aitf  that  produced  him,  and  in  which  he 
to  end  his  days,  though  he  could  find 
advaati^ica  elsewhere.  Mr.  Dacier  aays 
•thiBf  wi^<»<ftniM  iii 
'  than  this  hnm  — d  litoawi  iilJili 
he  cxpreased  fiir  Chsronea.  We  erery  day  me 
faople  quit  their  ooontry  to  make  their  fortunes, 
a»d  ttggnmUat  Ih— wlfwt  iMrt  aoae  wiw 
Boonee  their  OiUtion,  to  mak%  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  say  no,  the  fortune  of  their  country. 
Plutarch  has  rendered  his  very  famous.  Hardly 

place  where  Philip  gidned  the  great  rictory  orer 

the  Athenians  and  Bceotians,  whirh  made  him 
master  of  Greece;  but  multitudes  wy,  it  was 

his  days,  and  wrote  meet  of  those  fine  works 
that  will  b«  «f  laering  om  and  iMtniqtien  to 

mankiud. 

alway?  full  of  the  lovers  of  learning:,  among 
whom  were  the  greatest  personages  of  the  city, 
who  went  thither  to  hear  his  discourses  upon 
ih§  dMhRBt  Mdj^Mti  oC  pUlMRpli^a  In  tttw 

tline«»,  thf  principal  persons  of  the  state,  and  the 
emperors  th**m8elves,  thought  it  for  their  honour, 
and  made  it  their  pleasure,  to  be  present  at  the 
Inlnni  af  tlw  gnat  phBMoykiiv  Mid  fcmiwis 

rhetoricians.  Wo  may  judge  of  the  passion 
with  which  these  public  dissertations  of  Ilutarch 
were  heard,  and  of  the  attention  of  his  auditors, 
Jtan  what  he  tdb  w  hi»Mlf  Itthh  tNatin  vpoa 
cariosity  '  "  Formrrlj-,  at  Rome,"  says  he, 
**when  I  was  spealung  in  public,  Arulenus 
BosticuB,  whom  Domitian  altorwarda  put  to 
dMdi  through  envy  of  hi*  i^orjr,  wm  om  of  my 
hearers.  Whilst  I  was  in  the  midst  of  my  dis- 
cosine,  an  officer  came  in,  and  delivered  him  a 
>lh»l  OMar  (probably  Vespasian).  The 
■I1I7  kept  a  profound  rffanoa  at  dia^  and  I 
•tipped  to  give  him  time  to  rend  his  letter :  but 
he  would  not;  and  did  not  open  it  till  I  had 
Id  tho  Mwmbly  wa»  dlnlmd."  This 
I  perhaps  currying  ddimee  lisr  tiho  onlor  a 
Uttle  too  fiu*.  A  fault  not  very  common,  with 
the  ocone  of  a  very  laudable  principle  1 

IHuttuidi'k  dlMMrtrtloiw  wwoalwapi  In  Gnek. 
9or,  Ihawgh  tho  Latin  tongue  was  uMdHironf  h- 
ont  the  empire,  he  did  not  understand  it  well 
enough  to  speak  it  He  tells  us  himself/  in  the 
Bfe  of  DomoothenoOi  that  dorfaf  his  raMenoe 
at  Rom«^  tiho  poMIe  aMn,  with  which  he  vras 
AtirgiAt  waA  thanombtf  of  pmona  that 


day  to  I 

phy,  did  not  afford  him  tlmo  Ar  Iwniinf  it; 
that  he  did  not  begin  to  read  the  wrUiTii;i  of  the 
Romans  till  very  lato;  and  that  the  terms  of 
that  knguage  did  not  mm  m  smdt  to  make 
him  understand  the  tuHa,  at  the  kntwledio  ha 
had  before  of  the  farts,  to  make  him  understand 
the  terms.  But  the  Greek  tongue  was  well 
hBewn  at  Romok  and,  properly  speaking,  wm 
eren  the  langu«f»  of  tlM  edmees;  witness  tho 
works  of  the  emperor  Marcus  AureJiTis,  who 
wrote  his  admirable  reflections  in  Greek.  I'his 


ftnll^  wUdi  an  to  bo  ob. 


in  his 


tarch  commit  some 
served  in  his  writincfs. 

He  had  the  most  considerable 
eoaatry:  ftr  ho  wm  AidMn, 
magistrate.  But  he  had  passed  through  I 
employments  l»efore,  and  had  acted  in  them  with 
the  same  core,  application,  and  satisfaction  to 
the  fvMa,  m  ho  did  aftarwnda  in  the  moot 
important.  He  was  ronvinrcd,  and  taught 
others  by  his  example,  ^  that  the  empioynipnts 
with  which  our  country  thinks  fit  to  charge  us, 
hamnm  low  .tfwy  may  smm,  mioet  no  dla* 

hononr  upon  us,  and  that  it  depends  on  a  man 
of  worth  and  sense  to  make  them  noble,  by  the 
fntiTniw  in  which  he  oflyiitT  h^nwtlf  of  them; 
oirf  thto  ho  ffnifm  hf  tho  otmbvIo  of  Epnk 

nondaK. 

As  Plutarch  punctually  discharged  all  the 
dtttlm  of  oItU  life,  and  wm  at  the  seme  timea 

good  liiif  n  fMMl  brother,  fathor*  hneband,  inaetwv 

nrif)  riti7.cn;  he  had  the  pleasure  to  find  in  his 

domestic  afidn,  and  throofhout  hii  Ikmily, 
■11  the  peam and mlhlhctkn  he oowid  derire;  • 
tilUttf  not  very  common,  and  the  effect  of  a 
wise,  moderate,  and  obliging  spirit.  He  tpeaJa 
much  in  &vour  of  his  brotherly  listers,  and 
wlfo.«  Thohit 

families  of  Charonea,  and  was  esteemed  1 
of  prudence,  modesty,  and  virtue :  her  name 
was  Timoxena.  He  had  four  sons  suocessiToly 
by  her,  and  one  dan^itv.  He  Imt  two  of  tho 
fint,  and  after  them  the  daa^t«  at  two  jmm 
of  age.  We  have  his  letter  of  consolation  to  his 
wife  upon  the  death  of  this  child.  He  had  a 
noj^ow,  mllod  ^Sntm^  a  pUloiopiMr  of  onoh 
great  learning  and  rcifutotion,  that  he  wm  Mot 
for  to  Home  to  teach  the  emperor  Marcos  Au- 
reliiu  the  Grecian  literature.  That  emperor 
mmtfoiM  him  mneh  ftr  hto  hoaonr  In  tho  flnt 
book  of  hb  reflections.  "  Sextus,"  says  lie, 
"  taui^ht  me  by  bin  example  to  be  mild  and 
obliging,  to  govern  my  house  as  a  good  fiUher  of 
a  fimlly,  to  hare  a  grave  dmpUdty  wMMmt 
affectation,  to  endeavour  to  find  out  and  prevent 
the  deiirei  and  wanto  of  my  firiend%  to  bear  the 
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igaorant  and  prMoming,  who  speak  without 

iMaklaff  ttf       tef  «7f  wywV 

to  IIm  audentandinf^  of  ail  meDt"  &c.  Thesr 
am  all  excellent  qualities,  r!({)«ciaUy  lhat  wlUch 
ia(luc4Hl  him  "  to  iiud  uut  and  ^nfOit  tbe 

•hows  that  Marcus  Aurrlins  knew  the  essential 
duty  of  •  iHTince,  which  is  to  be  XuUy.oaavinoed 
widiia  himaolf,  that,  aa  a  pcioc^  he  is  hani.ti* 
4iilMf%inA  ««t  otfiera  for  Mm,  .  Aamadiai^ 
be  m\<l  of  all  p^raons  !d  place  and  authocltfw  . . 

It  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  worka  of  Flulwlk 
Tb«y  ara  divided  into  two  iJmim,  Htm  Urca-af 
Illustriona  Men,  and  ^  Monk. 

In  the  latter  there  are  a  great  number  of 
enrioualacta  ooft  to  be  found,  eke  where,  with 
ymj  mM  Immm  beth  .fcr  tke  condwl  of 
private  life^  and  the  adininiBtratlo^,4i4  publk 
affiurt,and  even  admirable  prinriplp«  concerning 
the  diTiaity,  proridenoef  and  the  immortality  of 
tteaool;  hatwUk^t^twIbm  wry  whuaf  tte 
abenrd  and  rldieolove  opinions,  whidi  we  find 
in  almo'st  all  the  pagans.  The  ignorance  also  of 
true  physics  I'enders  the  reading  of  many  of 


upon  acquiring  themaelves 


play  eatJ> 


they  exhibit,  to  use  the  depression,  a  ti 
and  nwunyid  character,  and  auccecd  to 
oanntecfieitforattaafc  He 
Iketo  aCalltttMp 

SJirrouiiJ  tlifm  ;  he  alMwa  tbetn  as  th«-y  ar^  In 
themttelveM ;  and  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  it 
escape  Jiia  piercing  sight,  he  AttBwylheM 

houeee,  emmlnf^  thtm,  if  I  may  say  m»,  in  thdr 
dielwUUe>  listeoafto  their  nuMt  liMiiliar  oanveeti 


The  most  esteemed  part  of  Plutarch's  works 

Is  his  hirm  of  Illustrious  Men,  Greeks  and  Ro- 


4Bd  eren  at  play» 
is  still  more  unusual.  These  ore  the  qualities  to 
which  Ptotamh  is  .wonderful*  and  wUel^  to 
my  opinioi^  vt.toe  tondkae||ielidft]ri 

historians,  who  ttum  perticnlafe  of  a 

nature  as  low  and  trivlaJ,  which,  howrrrr, 
show  the  characters  of  .meu  i<eiur  than  mora 


are  ao  far  from  diminishing  the  merfi.flC  Flip 

torch's  Lives,  that  they  arc  directly  what  rendm 
them  at  the  same  time  more  agreeable,  and 


The  reader  wiU  penmit  me  to  give  an 

of  this  kiad  of  action  in  thb  plaee. 


I  have 


mans,  whom  he  matches  as  near  as  possible,  and  I  already  cited  it  to  my  treatise  upon  the  suidy 


We  ham  net  all  he 

powd  ;  at  least  sixteen  of  them  are  lost.  Those, 
of  which  the  loss  is  most  to  be  regretted,  arc  the 
livee  of  Epaminondto  and  the  two  Scipios 
J^fiimmL  The  eomparisooe  «f  ThenletofliM 
nnfl  Camillii>',  of  I'jTrhus  and  Muriiis,  of 
i'hocion  and  Cato^  and  of  .C«Mtf  and  /\iwtander, 
ate  alao  wanting.  It  waidd  nal  be  anrpcieiag, 
if  a  man  of  fine  taste  and  judgment  were  asked, 
which  of  all  the  books  of  profane  antiquity  he 
would  preserve,  he  hfiviog  the  choice  of  aaviog 
aaJyanaar  them  ft  wwaiii »e< fca apprising  if 
such  a  man  pitched  up<M|  FIntarch's  Lives.  It 
is  not  only  the  most  arcomplbhcd  work  we 
Jaavc,  hut  the  moet  proper  for  forming  men 
either  fiv  pahlie  aihira  and  ftinnlicaia  ahreadl  ev 
fur  private  and  domestic  lifot  Plutarch  docs 
not  suffer  himself,  like  the  generality  of  histo- 
rians, to  be  dauled  by  the  spieodour  of  actions, 
whidi  VMha  »  fiaacdeal  ef  aeiaikaiid  alliBrt 

the  admiration  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  many. 
He  usually  judges  of  things  by  wliat  constitutes 
their  ml  Tidue.  The  wiee  rrflaetions,  which 
heecatteraeifery  where  in  hie  writtngi,  anmUflBB 
hiii  readers  to  think  in  the  same  manner,  and 
t(»ch  them  wherein  true  greatnoee  and  solid 
glory  oon^at  IIaltt|«iihljdeiii«tliaMc«#lted 
atlilbatee  to  ereiy  thing  that  does  not  beer  the 
stamp  of  justice,  truth,  goodne-<t3,  humanity, 
love  of  the  public,  and  has  only  tiie  appearanoee 
afthem.  Be  deea  noCetopattheestarferand 
flHtorlng  actions,  in  which  princes,  conquerors, 
•nd  the  other  grant  gnee  of  the  earth,  intent 


^attfatt  af  it 

examine  in  wh.it  true  grcatnc«  consists. 

riic  ittio-shal  Turenne  never  set  out  fmr  the 
army,  witliout .  having  first  ordered  all  lii« 
tnideaiMato  ba  dkeoied  to  deUyerto  «heir  UBa 
to  his  steward.  His  reaapn  for  it  wa-^  thftt  be 
did  not  luiow  whether  he  should  return  frqm 
Iheidi.  TMa  plriwmaaiJii  way  appear  ttifiing 
and  low  to  eena  peepK  nd  aat  ■■liyr  af  • 
place  in  the  history  of  so  great  a  ntnn  that 
marahal.  Plutarch  ivouh)  M>^  b^ve  thought  ei»  j 
and  lam  eoovineod,  that  the  atohereT  the  aaw 
life  of  that  prince,  who  is  a  man  <^  aensc  and 
judgment,  would  not  have  omitted  it,  if  it  h;;d 
come  to  his  knowledge.  Fee  indeed  it  exguei  a 
gaadneto,  equity,  hnannitgr,  and  aeca  nligiseb 
which  are  not  lUwaya  to  be  found  in  great  lord% 
who  are  too  apt  to  be  irisenfiiltle  to  the  eoinfilaiQla 
of  the  artisan  uud  the  poor,  the  puyweot  of 

when,  Iwwever,  daftnad  anljr  •  §kw  d^a»  M> 

cordint:  to  the  Holy  Si-ripture,  cries  for  ven- 
geance to  heaven,  and  d«N>!«  not  fail  to  obtain  it. 
As  to  tiie  style  of  Plutarch,  bis  diction  is 

It  has  a  wonderful  force  rtiji!  energy-  in  paintins; 
the  moiit  lively  images  in  lew  words,  ia  venting 
the  sharpest  and  BMet  fierdng  things,  and  m 
expressing  noble  and  ewWia  thaoghii.  Ha 
frequently  enough  makes  use  of  compari^onf, 
which  throw  grace  and  U^U  into  his  narratioM 
lan 

'( ■miwi'  almy*  hi  tta 
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Tiiebcm«lMQr( 


ow  am 

(W^raryaoUdf 

wAfeMff  mmA  •T  dwUMp     food  taste  in 

thorn,  to  make  them9«lTC«  »o  perceptible  as  they 
•tUi  jtfd  ilk  «lM.«ld  i<MaolL.of.  Amiot.  .  But  I 
n«k  «U  taMB  air  ftMk 
.  •  ^faK  tai  11^  HHt  MM  tMHlu  U  blMim 

and  grow  yonnp  again  evpry  dny.  Hence  it  is 
M>#t  TiBiy  good,  judges  diooM  ratiier  to  use  (ks 


■ages  tbey  quote  from  Flutarch  themselves,  .*<  no* 

belieTin^,"  gflys  IVfr,  Racine,  in  thf.  prcfac*  to  his 
JtfitbridiUesy  "  themselves  cgfab^s  «f  ei|UALLiug 


ting  the  loss  of  many  h^py  terms  and  exprewions 
in  that  old  language,  which  Iiats  almost  as  much 
«n«rg7  as  those  of  Hutaxch.  W«.  suffec  our 
bngnf*  t»  tmymhL  ttttOi  swry  day,  Idiim4 

of  being  ntudioas,  aAer  the  example  of  onr 
npighbouiis  the  £ngli«h,  of  4isooTeri«ai,to  enrich 

ddktiTf      partly  «hft  eran  .of  tint  dearth,  to 

which  oar  language  is  in  danger  of  b«iner»><!ur«Ml. 


ARiwdMmt  in  «M  hooks.  Hsadds,thit 

the  same  «uthor  composed  a  book  upon  India ; 
and  it  k'MtM.mxtamltf  hat  hsa.hean^  mads  the 
ri^hth.AMi[  i/.tia  iffiiiwy  <C  ftliwiilw  Jfa 
also  wrote  a  description  of  the  ooasts  of  tfM 
Euxine  Sea.  Another  is  ascribed  to  him  npott 
those  of  the  Hed  Sea,  that  is  to  say  the  eastern 
«Mi  ^  AMm,  Md  Aow  •#  Aria  Ar  w 
India.  But  this  seems  to  be  a  more  ancienl 
author'^  oolmpstwry  with  PUnj  the  nitnnJiiti 


than  thry  do,  but  always  with  judicious 
afid  iin/v^tiou.  We  are,  however,  obliged  to 
Mr.  XIadw  for  haying  fubatitiUod  a  new  trans* 
lation  of  Flatarch'«  .linet  to  ftai  «f  Auitlit  pid 
for  baving  thereby  enabled  a  greater  number  to 
end  tlieia,.  .It  mjght  hATS  been  more  elegant 
fil4iM|»UlMVrsd«  Bli^tQcany  a  work  of  so 
VMt  aik  •stmt  to  its  ultimal* 

AajktAJt. 

Arrian  was  of  Nioomedla.  His  learning  and 
itofBKWb  wUdk  aeqaired  him  the  title  of  the 
IMW  Xcnophon,  raised  him  to  the  highest  dig- 
nities, and  even  the  consulship,  at  Rome.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  him  ths  same  Arrian  who 
go?«ni0d  Gipptdoela  In  tha  bster  part  of 
Adrian's  reign,  and  repulsed  the  Alans.  He 
lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Adrian,  Antoninus, 
•nd  Marcus  Aureiius.  lie  was  the  disciple  of 
Epiet«ta%  tiM  niwt  celebrated  phikwpher  of 
that  time.  He  wrote  a  work  upon  the  Conter- 
mUiau  of  Epictetua,  in  eight  books,  of  which  we 
only  the  four  first,  and  compoaed  many 


His  wren  books  upon  the  e^;»editions  of  Alex- 
ander are  come  down  to  us;  a  hintory  the 
BWV*  Yaluable^  as  we  liaTe  it  from  a  writer,  who 
wMhothawanrlortndsffOBdpolitidaa.  Fho. 

tlus  accordingly  gives  him  the  praise  of  having 
wrote  the  life  of  that  conqueror  better  than  any 
Mj.  We  isn  lima  that  critic  an  abridgment 


'  jB»a».  (€hmitm 

•    •  t.    •  • 

^llan  was  of  Prvneste,  but  piuwed  the  pr'ater 
part  of  his  lift  at  Rome:  for  which  reason  he 
calls  Miiwdf  a  Bobmii.  HewrataaUttfeiraA^ 
in  fotirtean  Ikx  k^^.  rn titled,  Hutorim  VariOf  or 
JUifcdlanttms  Hittories  ;  and  another,  in  seven- 
teen books,  upon  the  History  of  Animals.  Wa 
have  a  tNaliw  In  Omk  and  Laltat  apoa  Iho 
order  observed  by  thf  Greeks  in  dra'^viri^  up 
This  inipld  be  very  wrong,  and  tb«y  ought  i  armies,  inscribed  to  Adrian,  and  composed  by 
milMr  «a,  tKfvm  wiA  dMir  aaltaigVi.  whiA  one  «f  tha  name  of  JEUoa.  AD  Amo  nulla 
would  bring  over  abundance  of  folio  wera,  the  may  %0tto«m«aatlMf%iriK>  Is  believed  to  be 
pri^dent  boldness  of  writers  of  a  certain  rank  the  person  whose  elofaOMd  MvtU  fnlaee  Ik 
aa4  merit;,  whok  qo  their  aide,  shonld  assums  oae  of  his  epigrams.  * 


Aftpien  was  of  Alexandria  and  lived  in  the 
of  TVajan,  Adrian,  and  AntenlmM.  Ua 
pled  some  time  at  Home,  and  was  aftei  waidi 
comptroller  of  the  imperial  domains.  TTe  wrote 
the  Roman  History,  not  in  the  order  of  time  like 
I4vy,  bat  anldBt  eadi  nation  ealtfeeled  hy  1h» 
Romans  a  work  apart,  and  relating  events  as 
they  happened  to  each  separately.  Accordingly 
his  dcMgn  was  to  write  au  exact  history  of  the 
Iloneii%  and  «f  all  the  provineee  of  Adr  obif 
pire,  down  to  Augustus ;  and  sometimes  he 
went  also  so  low  as  to  Tmjnn.  I 'ho  tlus  spt^fcs 
of  twenty-four  ijoolis  of  it,  though,  when  hf 
wreCe»  ha  had  not  eeen  all  Iheee  vAldi  Apfina 

mentions  In  his  preface. 

We  have  at  present  the  history  of  the  wars  of 
Afirlea,  Syria,  Parthia,  Mithridatea,  Iberia  or 
Spain,  and  Hannibal ;  some  ftagaento  af  tkoee 
of  iJlyria;  five  books  of  the  civil  wars,  Instcnd 
of  eight  mmtioned  by  I'hotius,  and  some  frag- 
mente  af  eevwal  othen,  extracted  by  Mr.  Vaktie 
oat  of  the  odledlene  of  Constaatiae  Pevpkyra* 
genitus,  with  extracts  of  the  like  nature  from 
Polybia%  and  several  other  historians.  Photioa 
observes,  that  this  author  bae  an  extreme  passion 
for  the  truth  of  history  ;  that  none  teach  the  art 
of  war  better  ;  and  that  his  style  is  simple  and 
void  of  superfluity,  but  lively  and  vigorous.  In 
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flf  CMiiBct,  either  fnr  rauiitnatin^  troops  when 
diacouraicH,  or  for  sppeasiing  them  when  mu- 
tkums  and  violent,    lie  borrows  manj  tkiagi 


tilu  lived  In  the  time  of  Anto- 
ninu<«,  nr  soon  after.  Others  pL-we  him  in  thf 
tt'i^n  of  Severus  and  liie  Micceuunk  lie  irrot*! 
Hw  of  Iba  PhUMorlMn,  in  t«i  bMU 
carefully  r«lat«e  their  opiiiiuna  and  apoph- 
thegm<i.  This  work  ia  of  great  lue  for  knowing 
the  different  eecU  of  the  aocient  philoaophera. 
TIm  mammB  of  Loirtim  mmUj  givM  Urn, 
probably  iiiiplica  hii  count ry,  which  was  per- 
hajpa  the  furtrma  or  city  of  Laertia  in  Cilicia. 
Wc  lind  by  his  writlnfi^  that  utter  baring 
atadUii  history  and  the  fna»ini«  of  the  plUloao- 
phen,  hp  embraced  the  sect  of  the  Epicureans, 
the  farthest  from  truth,  and  the  moat  ceotnry 
taTirta^afthoialL 


Di«»  CAaaioa.  ( 


af  NioM  la  BMkynia.  Ha  Uvad 

In  the  rf'igns  of  thr  empt-rors  Comraodus,  Prr- 
tlnax,  Severus,  Caracalla,  Macriuus,  llelioga- 
baltts,  and  Alanndcr,  who  all  had  a  Tery  high 
TCfud  Ibr  Um,  and  tfanidad  tha  maat  Important 
offices  and  gnvemtnrnts  of  the  rmjiirc  io  his 
carCy  A.  D.  209.  Alexander  nominated  him 
eoniiil  for  the  second  time.  Aflar^ 
Mf,  ho  obtained  pcrmisaiMi  to  nUn^  and 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  his  own  aoiinti7i 
aooount  of  hii  infirmiUoa. 

Ha  wnrta  the  wbola  Roman  ffiitory,  *  from 
Aa  arrival  of  ^neas  in  Italy  to  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Alexander,  in  eight  decades,  or 
fourscore  books.  lie  tells  us  himself, '  that  be 
employed  ten  ymn  lu  coBactinf  malariala  af  all 
that  passed  from  the  foundation  of  Booaa  Io  the 
death  of  Severus,  and  twelve  years  more  in 
oompoainf  hia  history  down  to  that  of  Com- 
ttodna.  Ha  aflarwardi  addadtohtkatofthe 
other  emperors, '  with  as  much  exactness  aa  he 

could,  to  the  <1i'Sth  of  TIerK>i;nbnlii«t,  anil  a  sirnjtle 
abridgment  ot  the  eight  titHt  years  of  Alexander, 
baoama  flmn  bavlof  beenUtlla  In  ftsty  dnriag 
dttt  time,  it  had  nut  been  in  bb  poww  to  kaow 
so  well  huw  thingH  had  passed. 

Photius  observes  that  his  style  is  lofty,  and 
adaiHiifl  10  tbo  ffBatnim  of  bts  nilijitft-  tbatbit 
terms  are  mai^niflct'tit,  am!  that  his  phmsos  and 
nuumer  of  writinf;  have  the  air  of  antiquity : 
that  he  has  taken  1  hucydides  for  hia  model, 
whom  bo  indtaica  eaeeUently  In  the  torn  of  his 


\n  n!l  thini^s,  except  In  being  perapicuouA.  TUs 
praise  is  much  in  Dion's  lavouTf  but  1  do  not 
know  wbsthar  it  dam  nat  slftdo  osasad  fha 
bonndi  of  traih.  Voasius  saya,  and  Lepsios  had 

thooght  the  same  before  him,  that  this  hlotori^.'}  ' 
is  unpardonable  for  not  tiavixig  k<iowa  bow 

having  aaonrod  the  greatest  men  of  nnllfrim^ 

as  Cicero,  Bruttm,  Camiufi,  and  Senem,  ritber 
out  of  malignity  of  mind,  or  corruption  of 

certain;  and  whalovfr  his  motives  were,  Aa 

thing  in  itself  can  nevrr  b**  for  hi^  honour. 

Hs  oompowNi,  as  we  iiave  said,  fuurkcore  books 
of  the  Roman  blstsry  ;  bnt  only  a  vmy  tmaO. 

part  of  that  great  work  has  come  down  to  us. 
For  the  first  thirty-four  books  are  lost,  with  the 
greater  part  ol  the  thirty-fifth,  except  soma 

end  of  the  thirty-fifth  to  thn  fifty- fotirth,  are  the 
part  that  remain  entire.  Vossiua  bdievca  that 
the  six  following,  which  eeoas  down  to  the 

riiis  maintainn,  that  they  arc  mtirh  othet 
wtuch  Mcems  very  probahls.  We  have  only  aoms 
fragmenu  of  tha  kat  tfNBtf.  TWa  iaibel  ia 
soaaawbnt  supplied  by  an  abridgment  of  Hlen 
from  the  thirty-fifth  book,  th«»  time  of  Pompey, 
to  the  and,  compooed  by  Johannes  Xiphilinni^ 
patHanbaf  CSaMtantinople  in  Aa  aMifwA  mn- 
tury.  This  epitomo  is  found  to  be  sufficiently 
Just,  Xiphilinus  having  added  nothing  to  Dion, 
asocpt  in  some  very  few  places,  whore  it  wm 
naeaMary,  and  having  generally  mndo  mm  tff  hia 
own  words.  The  history-  of  Zonants  may  also 
be  called  an  abridgment  of  Dion,  for  he  follows 
him  fiiithfally,  and  smnetimes  iulorms  us  of 
thinfi  omlttad  by  XtpMHmw. 

HsnoBiAir. 


Pilot  t  DlallaiL|i.l 

Sld.Llisa.^m 


NoAtav  ia 

except  that  he  was  of  Alexandria,  the  f^on  of  a 
rhetorician  named  Apollonius  Uytcoio*^  or  the 
Rigid,  and  that  he  followed  his  fothcr'a  proAo* 
siao.  Ha  is  WMhbnowB  by  btaHiaiary  of  th« 
Emperors,  in  eight  books,  from  the  death  of  M. 
Aurellus  to  those  of  Maxlmus  and  Battunua. 
He  assoies  us  himself,  that  Ua  bistary  af 
tham  alxlyyaan,lBAnkof  bh  ovra  Hmes,aMi 

what  he  had  -iren  himself.  He  h.-wf  hi>me 
difTcrent  offices  both  in  the  court  and  civil 
government  of  Rome,  wbIA  bad  glw  bim 
a  oban  in  asmral  af  Ae  events  which  he  r»> 
lat.-!.  As  to  his  history,  Photius  Judges  much 
in  his  favour.  For  he  tells  ua  that  it  b  perspi- 
eootts,  lofty,  and  agreeable ;  that  Ua  dirtlan  ii 
Just  and  sober,  observing  the  medium  between 
the  affected  elegance  of  such  as  i1isda!n  s5mpl« 
and  natural  bcaiitira,  and  the  low  auti  languid 
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«r  iespiae,  the  Mlcmcj  and 
that  he  does  not  aim  at  a  fidae  agrvcable  by 
multipljing  words  or  things  and  omits  nothiug 
Bseeswry;  In  »  wwd,  llwt  ha  |^f«  fkws  to  ftir 

authon  for  all  the  beauties  of  faistoiy.  Poli- 
tian'H  translation  of  Herodian's  work  happily 
suataiiu,  and  almost  equals,  the  elegance  of  the 
ariglML  Hm  n«uhml«iinib  whidiAa 
Abh^  Mongaut  has  given 
muoh  npoo  the  Latin. 

Enna|iiiit  wm  of  Sardta  In  Lfdla,  and 

to  Athens  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  A.  D.  3G3. 
He  studied  eloqurni«  under  Proaeresus  the 
Christian  sophist,  and  magic  under  Chrysantuts 
who  had  married  his  eoosin.  Eunaplua's  LiTea 
of  the  Sophists  of  the  FoorUl  Century  is  extant. 
There  are  many  cireonwtanoes  in  it  relating  to 
Onhbtaryar  thafttlmo.  Ho  begins  with  Flo- 
tinoa,  who  aiUHTlid  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  and  goes  on  to  Porphyrius,  Jamblirhiis, 
and  his  disciploa,  upon  whom  he  expatiates  par- 
tienlarly.  Ha  also  wroto  an  Hi^orf  of  Hbm 
Saiperors,  in  fourteen  hooks,  which  began  in  Uie 
year  268,  In  the  rcif^n  of  Claudius  the  Bucocasor 
of  Gallienua,  and  ended  at  the  death  of  Eudoxia 
Ao  wift  of  Azcadlna.  Soma  fragnuota  of  Ais 
history  hare  been  preserred  in  the  extracts  of 
Confitantine  Porphyrogenitus  ui»on  embassios, 
and  in  Suidas.  We  find  in  them,  that  he  was 
aweeadlngly  onaparatad  against  tfw  Cturiatian 
emperors,  and  especially  against  Constantine. 
The  same  spleen  is  obspr»'pd  to  prevail  in  his 
lives  of  the  sophists,  especially  against  the  monks. 
It  la  no  wondar  diat  •  iMffriim  was  ta  coonjr 
to  Iba  Chrfatiaii  rdlglMi. 

Zotmvt. 

Zosimus,  count  and  advocate  fiscal,  lived 
In  the  tima  af  Theodosius  the  yoang«r»  A*  D. 
415.  He  wrote  the  History  of  the  Romsja  Em- 
perors, in  six  books.  The  first,  which  contains 
tiM  ance— ion  of  Aoaa  prtneaa  from  Angotna 
down  to  Probus  (for  wliat  relates  to  Dioclesian 
is  lost),  is  extremely  abridged.  The  other  fire 
are  more  diffuse,  cq>eciaiJy  to  tlie  time  of  Theo* 
doaina  the  Groat  and  hlachiUrca.  Hagosano 
fiurther  than  the  second  siege  of  Rome  by  Alaric. 
The  end  of  the  sixth  book  is  wanting.  Photiua 
pnises  liis  atyle.  He  says  tliat  Zosimus  has 
nfanoat  only  oopkd  and  ahridgod  Ennapin*' 
history,  whirh  perhaps  occasioned  its  being  lost 
Us  is  no  less  exa^enuod  than  tba  other  against 
tiba  QuManomperon. 

P  H  O  T  I  U  8. 

Fbotius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  lived  in 
tlM  ninth  cantury.  He  waa  a  person  of  immense 
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emdltioti,  and  of  ilil  vaator  ambMOn,  wUek 

hurried  him  into  horriUe  ezccnes,  and 
sioned  infinite  troubles  in  the  rhuioh* 
ia  foreign  to  our  present  sulgect. 
I  liave  pla«9ad  Urn  amoB 

and  shall  condodo  mf  account  of  them  wMi 
him,  not  because  he  composed  an  history  in  form, 
but  because,  in  one  of  liis  worli^  he  has  given 

of  whom  many,  without  him,  would  be  almost 
entirely  imknown.  Th*s  work  is  entitled 
UtfiiCtCx^t  Bibliotheca,  or  JMrary^  and  indeed  H 
mtvits  that  name.  Fhotlna  irramines  almoat 
three  hundred  authors  in  it,  and  teU^  ti.<<  their 
names,  countries,  times  when  they  lived,  wcHrka 
they  composed,  Judgmoot  to  ba  ] 
in  r^pect  toa^|io  and  dwraoter;  and  sometii 
even  gives  us  extracts  of  considerable  lengtli,  or 
abridgmoits  from  tliemt  wliich  are  to  l>e  found 
only  in  tfdo  worib  Uonoa  wo  may  judge  of 
Uawoiklatow. 


ARTICLE  IL 


I  shall  not  say  much  upon  tlie  feeble  begin- 
ninga»  and,  ta  «» tha  expin— ion,  tho  Inftrngr,  of 

the  Roman  history.  Every  body  knows  thnt 
It  conslstpd  -it  first  only  of  simple  notr^  or 
memuraaduius  drawn  up  by  the  Pmiiftx  Maxx- 
rnut^  iriwiognlarly  oat  down  OToryyoarwlMt* 
ever  passed  of  most  consequence  in  the  state, 
either  in  war  or  peace ;  and  this  custom,  estab- 
lished very  early  at  Rome,  subsisted  to  the  tima 
nf  P.  Hadna  tba  Ftatite  Maadmnab  or  to  ibo 
year  of  Rome  639,  or  631.  Tlie  nanie  of  fio 
Grent  Annah  were  given  to  these  memoirs. 

We  may  suppose,  that  in  tliooe  early  timoo 
dMOO  loootda  were  written  in  a  vory  simple  an4 
even  gross  style.  The  pontiffs  contented  thera- 
■dves  with  setting  down  the  principal  events, 
the  tfanea  and  pboea  wboioin  they  happened, 
the  names  and  condition  of  the  persons  who  bad 
the  greatest  share  in  them,  in  a  plain  manner 
without  regard  to  ornament.  *  However  rude 
and  Imperfect  tbaaa  annals  wore,  they  were  of 
great  importaaotb  bacaose  theco  ware  no  other 
monuments  to  preserve  the  memory  of  all  that 
passed  at  Rome,  and  it  was  a  great  loss  when 


1  Erat  liis(f)ri3  nihil  aliud  nisi  Antialium  coitfcctio  : 
cujus  rei,  meiDOiiaM|ue  publics  zctiaeDd«  cams,  ab  initio 

maximum  rc«  omnes  linffu'"™"'  annonim  mandabat 
Uteris  Pontirex  msximus— ^jui  cturo  nunc  AnncUct 
imd  nominaotur.  Ofc.  L  ii  rfe  OnL  b  SO. 

5  Sioe  ulUi  oraasMOtU  moouiiMBta  soldai  i 
hoariirani,  loooniiD,  gestsnimqiM 
Xon  exomatorci 
Awnmt  UML  a.  64 
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aoat  of  them  were  destroyed  at  the  burniaf  of 
«h»eitjby  th«0«rfi.  * 

'  9bm»  jmn  after,  hbtorjr  began  to  this 
grom  BDttqae  gtirbf  and- to  appear  in  public  with 
more  decency.    The  peeta  wtre  the  first  who 

it.  N  jnrius  oompoM#  a  |K>ein  apon  the  first 
Panic  war,  and  Emrnrt  imte  the  Miada  «C 

Rome  in  heroio  rate.  .  .  ^. 

Hillary  at  Infth  ■iwiini  •  iisdv  ftrak> 

and  appeartnl  in  pros«.  Q.  Fabii'S  Pictoii  la 
the  moat  anciput  of  the  I^tin  historians:  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  second  Pimic  ivar. 
L.  Ckmms'AlinMttlia  w  hb  ntMmiuimj. 
Livy  cites  them  both  with  praise.  •  It  is  be- 
lieved that  they  wrote  their  historic  fii^t  in 
Oreek,  and  thm  In  Latin*  Cincius  certainly 
wrote  the  history  of  OoTftas  the  T<Mimrt 
rhetorician  in  the  latter  IfinL^naije. 

Caio  the  censor  fM.  Portiua  CatoJ  has  a 
Jortir  tlda  OwilMn  to  the  DsnM  of  Latin  hi»- 
toitaQ :  fbr  it  Is  esrtain  that  he  witils  UtUtlory 
in  that  tongue.  It  consisted  of  seven  books, 
and  was  entitled  Origine*,  because  in  the  second 
and  tiUrd  boahs  1m  MfaM  As  origin  of  all  the 
cMh  of  Italy.  '  We  find  that  Cicero  set  a  great 
value  on  this  history.  Jam  vera  Orig[ne»  ejus- 
(  Catom$J  qiumflortm,  atU  quod  iuaun  eloqutntia 
MM  hatmif*  But  npsB  Bratair  judgiog  this 
prdse  ■wuBwive,  he  put  m  fwtrietion  to  it  by 
adding,  That  nothing  was  wantin^r  to  the 
writings  of  Cato,  and  the  strokes  of  his  pencil, 
tai*  •  evtobi  liraly  glow  sf  oslou^  not  dis- 
covered in  his  tiine :  JmttBlgm  nOfl  illim  linea- 
menti$  nisi  eorvm  pttpiuntorum,  qua  iwMHta  nflw' 
Ann  troMtyflonm  et  colonm  dtfuist*.  '  - 

Lb  Pise  Pkooi,  MrMMMi  ni|<ii  iilim.  Is 
also  rUor!  among  these  andoit  Usterlltas.  He 
tribune  of  the  people  In  the  con«ul!*hip  of 
and  Manlius,  in  the  €05th  year  of 

was  a  civilian,  omtor,  and  historian-;  and  hkd 
composed  harangues,  which  were  no  longer  in 
ieing  in  CleaN^  tims»  with  annaiai,  gf  a  styU 
.  Ja  that  tntt^  sUnha.  -PMBy 
ki  more  advantageously  of  them. 
The  true  character  of  all  these  ivriters  was 
trfnplicity.*  They  dU  not  yet  know  what 


I  Bf— laeiesiiwiiisilii  Pootiflcum,  aiUsquo  puMirii 
P^»t^lt^^  enaft  BomuncntU,  iaotOM  urt>c  picraque 
latwicrunt   iJv.  L  tL  D.  I. 

t  Liv.  L  xzi.  3  CococL  Nspos.  la  fki^gm. 

4lDBral.n.«  BlUdam 

•  QaaUi  npTsd  Onrrrn  Plirreo-fle-,  Hdlanicun,  Acu- 
lOsiU  ftjit ;  tjUn  iK^tcr  Cato,  ct  Fictor,  ct  Pi*o:  qui 
ne<ju<  ti  iu>nt  quibiu  rebtu  ornatur  oratioi  (awttaBlm 
hue  Mtawuu  iayoitiU)  et.€tom  Intclligstur  quid  dicant, 
putet  sue  breritatcm.   Lib.  li. 

dfrOrallikfla 


They  were  satisfied  with  maMng  thHr  rvadrrs 
understand  them,  and  confined  thcmsdvea  to  a 
dose  and  noelMk  style. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  historians  better  1 
and  wfa4Me  writiofs  hsTS  oone  dewn  to  ns. 


It  is  not  witboat  reason  that  Sallust  has  1 
called  the  first  «f  the  Roman  historians: 


•ad  am  he  hn 

dides,  so  generally  esteemed  among  tho  Greek 

historians:  JVec  ojyponert  Thmcydidi  SuHasfit/m 
vtrear. '    But  vrithout  detemuniog  their  ranks 


hm%  wUeh  wohU  net  heeoms  as  to  ds^  It 

snflices  to  consider  Snlltist  a.s  mr  of  the  moat 
excellent  historians  of  antiquity.  11m  radcr 
may  fiad  very  sdid  reflections  upon  his  char- 
acter in  "*-T  rnftnn  ti  thn  rVrnrfl  fianslallw  if 

this  historian. 

The  prevailing  quality  of  lus  writings,  and 
thatwhidi  ciwiacteriaee  Sallast  la  a  Bsace  pse»> 
liar  and  aingular  manner,  is  the  brevity  of  Ui 
"tyle,  which  Quinctilian  rails  Inumortakm  S-J- 
luitii  velocUatem,  Scaliger  is  the  only  one  wIm 
deaies  him  this  praise ;  but,  as  I  hsTe 
observed,  he  is  almost  alvrays  odd  and 
in  his  judgments.  This  brevity  of  Sallust  pro- 
ceeds  from  the  lively  vigour  of  his  genius  He 
tidake  etrongly  aad  odbly,  and  wfltos  as  he 
thinlcs.  His  style  may  he  compared  to  those 
rivers,  which  whilst  they  flow  within  narrowir 
iMuilis  than  others,  are  deeper,  and  carry  greater 
harden.  The  famgnage  ta  whkh  he  wvsto  wai 
extremely  adapted  to  a  dose  diction,  and  thereby 
favoured  him  !n  following  the  bent  of  his  grnius. 
It  has,  as  well  as  the  Greek,  the  advantage  of 
hciaf  efaeliy  saeeepliUe  ef  the  two  B|f  irfii 
nttrrmes.  In  Cicero  it  gives  ns  a  numerous, 
flowing,  periodic  style:  In  Sallust,  a  fbort, 
broken,  jMredpitate  one.  Tlie  latter  often  sup- 
firassai  wetds^  ead  keras  tiie  est*  hf  supply! ag 
them  ti)  hU  render.  Tic  thrown  many  terms 
and  phrases  together,  without  any  conjuncfioni, 
which  gi-ves  a  kind  of  impetuosity  to  his  dia- 
coarse.  He  atolces  na  ean^plb  to  aw  eM  werls 
in  hfs  history,  If  they  be  shorter,  or  have  mors 
enorgy  than  the  terms  in  fashion ;  a  liberty  for 
he  waerewbaehed'h  his  lifetime,  as  the 


£t  vertw  snUqui  aniltaai  fteata  Cataak 


7  QuioctU. 

8  SalJustii  no\-andi  vtudiuia  nuUs  ouo  iarUia 
AiLtMLllv.a  Ul 
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Bat  hm  atyekPy  mtikm  grit  aw  of  metaphorg, 
aod  does  not  cl>oo»e  tbe  moat  modest,  and  least 
glowing  wt  th«  masters  of  th<>  art  declare  ni>c<^s- 
mry,  but  tb«  moat  ooociaa,  th«  strongest,  the 
BMH  Unij,  aoi  tlw  bmI  bold.  By  aU  them 
— dMrfs,  and  others,  which  I  omit,  Sallust  has 
svce«ed(<<d  in  fnuning  himwlf  an  entirely  parti- 
cular atyk,  and  on«  that  suits  him  only.  He 
^■Mi  flw  nmmm  VMd,  kit  wIlhtiM  going  out 
•if  Us  way,  and  by  paths  that  oatf  dMTtan  It. 
He  wfvan  not  to  thinic  liki>  oth^r  men,  and  yet 
good  Mosc  is  the  source  of  all  his  thoughts.  His 


and  reasonnhle  they  are,  they  hKW9  tfie  ad- 
▼antJi^<>  of  lH'ir>i7  ncWf  firon  bti^f  ftmyarly 
curious  and  exquisite. 

Wm  feMW  M»  wUdi  l»  AialnMl  im  this 
exccDsat  author,  his  deteriptions,  characters,  or 
harangues  :  for  he  succeeds  aliite  in  them  nil ; 
and  wc  cannot  diaoem  upon  what  foiuidation 

opl^an  he  repeats,  could  my,  UuA  the 
harangues  of  Sallust  are  suffered  only  upon  ac- 
eount  of  his  history :  tii  Aoaorm  SUtoriarum 
AywMtar.  IMUaf  on  b«  adM  1»thclr  ftrce, 
spirit,  and  eloquence.  It  Is  highly  pmbable 
that  the  passaf  e  in  qu^ition  is  not  applied  to  tbe 
harangues  instrted  by  Sallust  in  iiia  liistory,  but 
t»  tfc— a  ha  apake  la  tta  aenata^  or  to  aama  piead- 
Ings  of  bla.  When  we  rad  in  the  hblovy  of 
the  JagTirthine  war,  th^  nrroTint  of  a  fort  sur- 
prised by  a  Ligurion  soldier  of  Marius's  army, 
M  JMf  wmA  aaliMtod  h  the  jmaipHkm,  that 
it  \n  M  if  we  saw  him  climb  along  the  steep 
Tories,  and  even  aa  if  we  climbed  aleiii  with 
him. 

Wo  find  ftre  or  efat  ^hanMm't  In  Srihist, 

M-lii  h  arc  so  many  ma8tcri>icc«j ;  and  I  do  not 
know  wlicthcr  there  be  any  thing  in  the  whole 
extent  of  literature  of  a  beauty  that  approaches 
Boarer  Aeidenof  fofftetionu  I  tftiDnyeit  two 
of  them  in  this  place»  ftmi  irilMb  ttio  mder 
may  judge  of  the  rest. 

OlmMtor  qf  OMOfWb 

«( L.  Catiliaa^  nobiii  genere  u&tus,  fuit  magna 
H«iniaiIefte«piperii^flodlnfiBlo«MlopraToqoe. 

Hole  ab  adoleaccntia  beUa  inteotina,  c»dea, 

rapinM>,  disrordia  dvUls  grata  fuere,  ibiipip 
Jttventutem  suam  exercoit.  Corpus  potlens 
faidfai^  dfsffli^  TlgOfaii  onpni  q<itoi  ewl<|min 

cndSblle  est.    Animus  audax,  subdoluii,  rarius 

rujtisTilx't  rrl  Kimulfitur  a<:  dLisimiilnt(ir :  alicni 
appeleiui,  sui  prufustis ;  ardeus  in  cupiditatibus. 

Vi 

imnu 


eopiebat." 

"  L.  Catilina  was  of  noblo  birth,  and  of  great 
atnngth  boA  of  body  and  nlndf  but  of  a  ^90- 
tMm  Mj^y  cwrapt  aad  d^|tii  ud.  Fran  hb 


551 

earilMfe  yean.  Intestine  wars,  murder^  rapine, 
and  civil  diaeord  wwt  his  delight^  aad  tha  wmI 

exercises  of  his  youth.  He  b<trc  hitngfr,  cold, 
watching  and  fiitigueey  witha  patience  not  credible 
of  any  body.  Ho  ww  bold,  deeeltful,  inooastant, 
and  Mpible  of  assuming  and  disguliinf  WBf 
thing:  greedy  of  another's,  profuse  of  his  own, 
an  d  violent  in  all  fab  appetltoo.  He  had  eloquenco 
enough,  bat  IHtfo  wMon.  Hlo  vwt  sphrit,  hi* 
bonndleas  ambition,  perpetually  ooreted  thingo 
of  an  MBMdf%  incredible,  and  lofty  natnre." 

CRaraciv  of  SttwpmiHi9» 

"In  hia  erat  Sempronia,  qus  multa 
▼irilis  audadxB  £M:inora  oommiserat.    Umc  mu- 


Uer 

liberis  satis  fortnnata  fbit :  Literis  Gr»cls  et 
Latinis  docta:  pnallere,  saltare  eiegantiiis,  quim 
neoesse  est  proiMe  :  multa  alia,  qos  instrumenta 
luzorte  eant,  aed  ei  oariova  oeaiper  omnia, 
quain  deous  atque  pudlcitia  fuit.  Pecuiiiie  an 
faxme  nxiniis  parceret,  hand  facile  disoemerea 
 Ingenium  ijus  baud  absurdum :  posse  versua 

vel  inolli,  vrl  proraci.  PlWal  MOlHi  ftMthl|f 
muhasque  lepos  iuerat." 

'*  Of  this  number  was  Sempronia,  who  hod 
in  siiay  thhigs  Ikeq— atiy  instaneed  amaaodia* 

boldnesn  of  genius  for  vice.  This  woman  was 
sufficiently  happy  in  her  person  and  birtli,  aa 
weU  aa  in  her  hoaband  and  eUldna :  dio  was 
wen  read  in  tbe  Greek  and  Baman  karning; 
could  sinp  and  dance  with  more  elegance  than 
was  neoesiary  for  a  matron  of  Tirtue;  and  liad 
beddea  manr  «f  IkMB  vialMM,  Hwt  ndiiUlw  ta 
luxiny  and  render  vice  amiable,  on  which  Aa 
ever  jet  an  highrr  tjJuc  than  upon  the  decency 
and  chaattty  of  her  sex.  It  was  not  eaoy  to  aay 
whellMr  Ao  waa taa flrogri «f  iHriBMuj or  af 
her  reputation.  Iler  wit  was  by  no  means  db- 
agreeable:  iihi>  muld  make  vrr-M's,  jest  agreeably, 
and  converse  either  with  modesty  and  tender^ 


ihmya 


af  ifbll 


nhe  naJd  there 
and  iiuraour." 

i'here  are  many  ■*i*fpiiii*  passages  in  Sallust, 


of  the  commonwealth  with  those  of  hin  own 
times.  When  we  hear  him  speak  strongly,  as 
is  usual  enough  with  him,  against  luxury,  do> 
bandMry,  and  Ika  atlMr  Mum  af  Ma  agi^  «aa 
would  take  him  for  a  man  of  the  strictest  hrt^iifs 
and  prentcst  probity  in  the  world.  But  we 
must  not  conclude  so  fh>m  so  plawWa  an  af» 
paaiMMa.  Hte  ciodaat  wm  aa  iana«al»  that  it 
occasioned  Us  bflfay  asptfMtha  tntlabf  tka 
censors. 

Besides  the  wan  of  CatiUae  and  Jugurtha, 
SaUiNt  wrote  »  fMal  htatary  of  the 
that  iMVpaDad  dnriaf  I 

So 
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CoRHELius  Nxroi* 

FcraometfaMthe  w«rki«f  ComtUot  NcpM 

wen  ascribed  by  mistake  to  Emilius  Probiu. 
Vowsliis  thought  that  that  waa  the  nHrae  of  the 
boolk«elier  who  olTered  to  Theodoaiua  the  Lives 
ef  Grat  0«cral%  written  pwdy  hf  hb  ewn 
hand  and  partly  by  that  of  his  father  and  of  his 
mother.  Cornelius  Nepos  lived  during  the  time 
of  Cffsar  and  of  Augustus^  end  died  under  the 
Utter.  He  wee  bem  in  Cfadpiiie  Gaul,  at 

Hostilia,  alittle  village  dcprnJantupon  Vcronnrt. 

Of  the  different  worke  which  he  compoeed. 
there  now  remain  flia  Llvce  of  Greet  Generals 
•bridged,  an  abridgment  of  that  of  Cato*  and 
the  Life  of  Pomponiua  Atticus,  which  is  suf- 
ficiently extended.  Thcze  are  twenty-two  Lives 
of  Great  General^  all  Gredani,  except  the  two 
laat,  Hamilcar  and  Hannflial,  iriio  wtn  Cartha- 
finians.  Between  Timoleon  and  Hamilcar, 
Kepoe  fires  a  luud  of  catalogue  of  kii^  both 
ef  Ferris  and  of  Greece^  fat  Oie  twentf-Aret 
chapter,  which  is  very  short.  He  had  written 
aln  id^rd  T  ives  of  Roman  Generals  on  the  same 
plan  as  tiiu!«e  of  tlie  Greelui  in  order  that^  as  he 
Umadf  says,  a  compariion  naj  be  nade  and 
Judgment  more  easily  pnaad  on  their  respective 
merit';.'  It  would  appear,  also,  that  he  had 
composed  Lives  of  other  Greelu  and  Romans. 
He  apealEi*  of  that  ef  FhOtatOi  in  Us  lUb  of 
Dion.  Aulus  Gellius  quotes  from  the  first  book 
of  the  life  of  Cicero.  In  the  abridged  life  of 
CatOf'  which  has  oouie  down  to  US|  Nepoe  cites 
a  men  octeaded  ona^  wbUh  he  had  written  at 
the  requ(»t  of  Atticus,  and  to  which  he  refers 
his  readers.*  In  fine,  we  have  the  life  of  Pom- 
ponius  Atticua,  whicii  is  a  precious  morsel,  and 
wUeh  of  tiedf  ooold      na  an  Monnia  idea  of 

this  historian's  merit. 

His  style  is  pure,  neat,  elegant.  Simplicity, 
which  ia  one  of  his  chief  character istics»  is 
mingled  with  a  remarkable  delicacy,  and  relieved 
at  times  by  rcflor-tions  noble  and  solid.  But 
that  which  appears  to  me  the  m<M>t  vaiuable  thing 
in  tUa  anduir  Is  m  marked  regard  for  the  great 
prindplee  of  benonr»  proUty,  vlrtne,  dlainter- 
estedness,  nnd  love  of  the  puliHr  jfood,  which  he 
has  contrived  to  intrediioe  into  all  hie  writings. 
Bla  inthnala  eonnekka  with  Atkfeus,  and 
throng  Hi,  of  course,  with  Horfenaln^  Cioen^ 
and  his  other  iilustrioiiH  rotitomporaripii,  are 
sufficient  proofs  of  their  esteem  of  the  goodness 
ttf  hia  heart  and  lha  cMdlmea  of  Ua 


Lxvr. 


Itnvlt. 


e  la.       8  Cs^  &       9  sv.  SS, 
eCapLl 


The  Latin  prefkoeta  thanaw  edMan  of  Liry, 
oC  iridch  Mr.  Crevier  professor  of  rheterle  in 
thp  college  of  Beauvais  has  lately  jiublishH  two 
volumes,  would  supply  me  with  the  little  i  in- 
tend to  mf  fcm  of  «hb  enaOent  UaMiK  If 
I  was  leea  Mr*  Grevier's  friend,  wka  inritta 
absolutely  upon  my  declaring  him  my  pupO, 
which  I  think  highly  for  my  honour,  I  ahoaM 
expatiate  upon  the  neeftiliwse  and  merit  of  hb 
work.  The  preftoe  of  it  alone  is  sufficient  to 
inform  the  reader  what  value  he  ought  to  sal 
upon  it. 

The  man  aimeelly  wa  derin  ta  knaer  an  an> 

thor  famow  ftr hia  writings,  tht  man  we  nfrett 

that  little  or  nothinf^  more  than  bin  name  is 
come  down  to  us.    Livy  is  one  of  those  authors 

whose  lives  and  actions  arc  little  known.  He 
was  bom  at  Padua,  in  the  consulship  of  Pise 
and  Gabinius,  fifty-eight  years  before  the  Chris, 
tianen.  Ha  had  n  aan,  ta  whom hn  wnta  a 
letter  upon  education  and  the  studies  proptr  for 
youth,  which  Quinctilian  mentions  in  more  than 
one  place,  and  of  which  we  ought  very  mutik  to 
regnt  tha  koi.  It  ie  in  lUa  latter,  «r  rate 

short  treatise,  that  he  says  In  rF«pect  to  the  au- 
thors proper  to  be  recommended  lo  the  reading 
of  youth,  that  they  ought  first  ta  atndf 
thmea  and  Cken^  and  Mat  such  as 

these  Mcellent  OtalorH  mmt  :  Z,f_:tnd'-'$  D-fr.,^f. 
thenem  atqn*  dctmum,  turn  ita  ut  quit^ut  esui 
J)iaaesttsal  tt  fHhanwl  siarfttfaaMfc*  He  ayeaka 
in  the  same  latter,  ef  a  fhctorician'  who  disap- 
proved of  the  compositions  of  his  pupils,  when 
they  were  peti^icuous  and  intelligible,  and  mado 
dwm  oomettiNB»aa  ha  called  it,  by  throwing 
obecurity  into  thank  VHmk  ttej  Ind  retouched 
them  in  this  manner,  he  would  say,  "  .Ay,  this 
now  is  much  better,  J  understand  nothing  of  ic 
myselt***  CaBldenalwaienaofidlceJaneane»» 
travaganee  possible?  Livy  also  composed  some 
philosophical  worlw,  and  dialogues  in  whi*-h 
pliiloeophy  had  a  part.  But  bis  great  work  was 
the  Bomaa  history  in  an  hondred  end  Arly,er 
an  hundred  and  forty-two  books,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome  to  the  death  uod  futirrul  of 
Drusus,  which  happened  in  the         year  of 


of  years.  We  find,  from  "wmr  dates  in  his  his- 
tory, that  he  employed  the  whole  time  between 
the  battle  of  Actium  and  Uie  death  of  Drueue 


5  Qulnctil.  L  T.  c.  1. 
6  .^pad  Tltum  Livium  iuvcnio  Ciuite  praoertorm  ah. 
qucm,  qui  dUcipulos  obacunuv  que  <ticermt  juberct, 
Graco  veibo  utcos,  ninfm.   Unds  iHa  sriiket 
Uudatio :  TsBto  ndior ;  ne^  quidemlaMhal. 
LvllLct. 
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ineompoalnx  it,  that  Uto  my,  about  tvirentf-one 
yean.  3ai  he  published  it  from  time  to  time 
fa  fumf  md  «hb  nw  wlMtaavdnd  Um  to 

great  m  reputation  at  Rome,  and  the  honourable 
Tlwt  of  a  stranger  from  the  remotest  part  of 
Spain,  wiio  took  eo  ioug  a  journey  only  fur  the 
«k»«r«iifaif  Um.  Th«  c^iild  af  tiM  wofM 
kiid  llUb  to  engaf^e  and  (tatisfy  thr  pyrn  of  a 
curions  pmon  in  the  ma^ificence  of  iti  build- 
ings, and  liu  multitude  of  its  paiptiogs,  statues, 

found  nothing  so  rare  hnd  precious  in  Rome  aa 
Itivj.  After  iuiTing  enjoyed  his  conversation 
at  pleasure,  and  entertained  himself  agreeably 
witk  ff«d^UiUrt«7,h«nlVBaiwilliJo7 
and  content  to  his  own  oonntry.  AdA  Ihll  li 
knowing  the  ruiue  of  men. 

Nethiflg  more  ia  known  of  wk«t  regardi 
Lhrf  fMNMUy.  H«pMwd«grMtpwt«r  Us 
life  at  Rome,  esteemed  and  honoured  by  the 
great  as  he  deserved^  He  died  in  his  country 
•t,tha  ag«of  asTcnty-aiz,  in  thefiwrth  year  at 
tito  irfgn  if  Tiberitn.  TIm  people  of  Fkdua 
have  honoured  his  memory  in  all  times,  and 
pretend  to  have  actoally  preserved  among  them 
MiM  TCBHduof  Usbodf,  Midto  ham  mmU  % 
praant  In  the  year  1451,  «f  of  his  arms  to 
Alphonio  V.  king  of  Arragon,  at  least  the  in- 
•criptioa  aya  so.  It  were  much  more  to  be 
WiMf  that  tkey  bad  presertud  Us  Ualory. 
Onljr  tUrty-five  books  of  it  are  come  down  to 
u9,  which  is  not  the  fourth  part  of  the  work, 
and  even  some  of  them  imperfect.  What  a 
lowlilUi!  Tha  d  Imw  lIlBMi  Own- 
selves  from  time  to  time  with  some  laint  hoi»i-M 
of  recovering  the  rest,  which  seem  solely  foimded 
in  their  great  desire  of  them.    JohcMtut  Fnii^ 

§K  this  loss  by  his  Supplement! ;  and  has  eiic- 
eeeded  in  it  w  far  nsi  was  possible.  I-'reinshe- 
mius,  bom  at  Ulm  in  Suabia  in  1606,  studied  at 
atf tohorgh wHh gwrt wmcbm.  Inl64B,h«wM 
invited  into  Sweden,  where  he  filled  scTcral 
eonsiderable  employments  of  literature.  Upon 
liis  return  into  his  country,  be  WM  made  haoo- 
nry  proficesor  in  the  imivmity  established  by 
the  elector  Palatine  at  Heidelburf;;b,  where  he 
died  in  1660.  Tho  commonwealth  of  letters  is 
under  Infinite  oUigatkoa  to  bfan  for  barring  nn- 
dMd  Liry  the  Mme  serrice  as  he  had  before 
done  Quintitu  Cortius,  by  filling  up  all  we  have 
kMt  of  tfaat  great  writer  of  the  Roman  history, 
widi  in  hnndrad  and  tv«  kooln  of  wpldaBCBta. 
Mr.  Doujat  also  filled  up  the  deficient  places  in 
the  last  books  which  remain  of  Livy,  hut  with 
very  different  success.  Mr.  Crevier  has  revised 
•ad  retouched  FrdDdiwBtart  mpflMMali  in 
aerend  pilinfo.  and  worked  those  of  Doc^at  en< 
tinlf  aiwvr.   By  theae  umbiu  wa  bare  «  con- 


8  FUo.  Epist.  a  L  8. . 


tinuni  and  complete  body  of  tba  hltlllir|  flf  tha 
Roman  commonwealth. 

hb  history  from  ten  to  ten  books,  that  is  to  say 
into  decades.  However  tlmt  mny  Ix-,  the  (liriBion 
seems  commodious  enougii.  iieatpecting  the  epii- 
•■M*  hi  Oa  froal  «f  aaeh  back,  tiw  laanMd  da 
not  believe  them  ei^er  done  by  Livy  or  Florus. 
Whoever  the  author  was,  they  have  their  use, 
as  they  serve  to  ^ow,  of  what  the  books  wa 
havalaamnalad." 

Let  us  now  examine  the  work  in  itself, 
lliere  reigns  throughout  all  its  ports,  an  elo- 
quence perfect,  and  perfect  in  every  kind.  In 
tha— iHni^  inaililliai,  ifiiahM,  tha  atyH 

though  varied  to  Infinity,  sastaias  itself  equally 
awry  where:  simple  without  meanness, eh^ant 
and  florid  without  affectation,  great  and  snUhBa 
witbattttamour,  iowtaff«reoMiM,aiid  ftdlaf 
sweetness  w  force,  nrrording  to  the  exigency  of 
the  matter;  but  always  clear  and  intelligibly 
which  is  not  the  meanest  praise  of  blslorf. 
PoIHa^  wha  waa  af  a  tataad  tMto  difflcult  to 

please,  pretended  he  discovered  Patnvinity  in 
the  style  of  Livy :  that  is  to  ny,  some  words  or 
turns  of  phnaa  whkh  savaoiad  af  Aa  tmoaPry 
of  Mob.*  a  naa  bom  thva  nlg^  fatahi* 

if  we  Tnny  be  aJlowe<!  the  exprewlon,  some 
smatch  of  the  soil,  and  might  not  have  all  the 
refinement  and  ddlcaey  of  tha  Raman  «rAaR%, 
wbiflh  waa  not  so  easily  communicated  to 
strangers,  as  the  freedam  of  the  city.  But  this 
is  what  we  can  now  neither  perceive  nor  under- 
stand, thb  refvoach  af  FMavfailty  haa  aat 
hindered  Qjiinctlllan  >*  from  comparing  Livy  ta 
Herodotus,  which  is  giving  him  great  praise. 
He  makes  us  observe  tbe  sweet  and  flowing 
style  of  hb  mmtlani^  and  tha  snprema  da- 
lueneeof  bta  harangues,  wbeniB  the  cbaradan 
of  the  persons  he  introduces  speaking,  are  sus- 
tained with  all  possible  exactness,  and  the  pas- 
sions, espedally  tha  aafi  and  t«nder»  ara  tnatad 
with  wonderftil  art.  All  bamvcr  that  LIry 
could  do,  was  to  attain,  by  qualities  entirely 
different,  to  the  immortal  reputation  which 
Sallnataoqidred  by  hb  hdadtaUa  tevHty:  for 
tbcaatwahtatarbaahaiffa  with  TCMOB  bam  add 


0  In  TUo  Uvio  mine  farundiic  viro  piitat  Inene  PoIUo 

^f|ift^|«  rptmnAmm  PatavilltUtCm.     QUATC,  U  fiCli  pOtSltc 

St  VMbaoBHli^  et  vox,  hujus  alumnum  lubis  oieoat:  at 
oratio  Romsna  plsni  videstar,  nan  dvttste  daashi. 

(liunciil.  I  Tin  c.  I. 

10  Ncc  Indignctur  liilii  Hertxlotud  tcfiunri  Titiim  Livlun, 
cum  ia  Dsrraodo  mine  jurtuulitail*  clsiinlmique  candknls, 
torn  1b  eouelBBlbas  eniira  quan  dM  pelset  eiD^aMMsmt 

Ua  Oii  uiitur  omnia  cum  n-bn?titm  ;ierranU  accoannodsts. 
Sed  aiflictus  quidem,  prircipue  l-us  qui  sunt  dulclores,  ut 
pneiMbaa4kiHB>  nctno  hUtoricorum  ootnniendsvit 
Ideoque  Inunortalcin  UUm  SallustU  vdodtatem  divenil 
vixtutibut  ooMccutut  est.  QKimt.  !■  a.  a  L 
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nOm  to  b«  equAl,  thpi  lito 

It  la  not  only  by  his  eloqtienco,  and  the  beauty 
aid  ^irit  of  Ua  namtion,  that  Liry  acquired 
Hm  rapatatiaa  ba  faaa  ex^oyed  for  so  Mny  agn. 
He  reoMUaaidad  fc*™— iif  no  less  by  his  fidelity, 
m  Trlrtup  necessary  and  desirnblo  in  a  his- 
totiMa.  Meitlier  tlie  fear  of  dinpleasiiig  the 
pttwerftd  of  hk  tfanea,  noar  Ifca  4min^  Wilftng 
bla  court  to  them,  prevented  him  from  tdling 
tho  truth.  He  spolce  in  his  history'  with  prai»« 
of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  house  of  the 
CttHMb  w  «f  Aniyef »  Bma^  OmIw  wf 
others ;  and  Augustus  took  no  oflTsnce  at  it :  so 
that  we  know  not  wliich  most  to  admire,  the 
moderatiou  of  the  prince,  or  the  generoua  fra»< 
dparf  tMMrtwrlan.   In  Iht  thirCfham  bMte 

that  remain  of  Li\-T,',  he  mentions  Augnstus 
only  twice,*  and  that  too  with  a  reserve  and 
Mlvlety  of  praise,  which  reproaches  those  flat- 
tering, aetf-iMtsrsstid  writers,  who,  without 

(1i84'rction  or  measure,  are  SO  lavish  of  an  inrrnso 
to  office  and  digaityj  due  only  to  nerit  and 


If  any  defect  may  be  imputed  to  Llvy,  it  is 
bis  over  fondness  for  his  country :  a  rock  he 
has  not  always  taken  care  enough  to  avoid. 
WUto  h»  perpetually  adnrini  the  greaCnav 
the  RMBia%  kt  not  only  exaggerates  their  ex- 
ploits, Bucoessea,  and  virtues ;  but  disg uises  nnci 
diminishes  their  vice^  and  the  faalta  they  oom- 


SenecatlM«id«r'  reproaches  Livy  with  having 
expressed  a  me^n  j<-al<)usy  of  SalUint,  in  ac- 
cusing him  of  fttvuiuiii  a  sentence  from  Thucy- 
didM^  aad  of  h«Tliv  anlmad  tt  by  tnadallng  it 
ill.  What  probability  is  there  that  Livy,  who 
copied  whole  bookn  from  PoIyUius,  should  make 
itnorimein  fc»aUust  to  copy  a  single  seutence, 
•rntlMrftliM?  Baridi^  tt  i*  parftotty  wdl 

rcTuIered.  Amm2  |4f  mt  hmimmi  tvyn^lfi^  mm3 
MTU^ftm  «w  itUirTm  ifim^r^fiMrm.  Re$  secundtf 
«M  UKi  vitiU  obtemhd.  And  how  shall  we 
meoMib  tUa  aoenMrtlaii  irfA  wlm*  tte  anm 
Seneca  says  in  another  place,  that  Livy  judged 
with  the  Inmost  efoity  and  candour  of  the 
wwb  of  dM  laanidl  ?  Utmt  ne^mrm  eamdidU- 
timus  omnium  magnormm  iH§mlenm  mUmator 
T.  Livius.*  1  belim  w  auqr  fdjr  i^qii  thto 
last  testimony. 

ThMteMMlMr  MpWM  agalnrt  Urn  of  a 
much  more  serious  and  important  kind.  He  is 
taxed  with  Ingmf  iMii!r>,  and  want  of  fidelity, 
either  in  not  having  named  Polybius,  or  for 
haviof  dtM  It  wllh  tM  aMidi  IndUhraM^  In 
ilMospM  Um  wMrd  fiir  wwd.  I 


1  TtedL  AjuuL  L  iv.  6  9k 
aUkl.a.ia,aiMlLtr.a.».     a  lA^  4  GoMmv.  4 
4I4MMor.T.«b 


with  good  foondation:  for  It  i^ectoA*  qualities 
of  the  heart,  of  which  the  honest  man  ou^ht  to 
be  very  jealous.  Bat  is  it  not  probable,  that  Im 
dklap«dtof  BolytiwwHk  fiaiM  te  ate 
parts  of  his  history  not  come  down  to  ns,  thst 
be  did  him  nil  the  justice  due  to  his  merit,  and 
declared  bciuieiiaud,  that  he  uutde  it  his  glory, 
and  tk«i«k«  H  Ua  tely,  to  eayy  Urn  wwi  tm 
xnted  in  many  fdaces,  and  that  he  should  oAoi 
do  nn  without  citing  him,  to  avoid  repeatini;  the 
same  thing  too  often?   My  own  interval  u  a 

some  occasion  for  the  reader's  indulgence. 

These  kind  of  Mots  observed  in  J-ivy  huve 
not  however  impaired  hk  glory.    Posterity  aa 


less,  not  only  as  a  masterpim-e  of  eloqtienre, 
but  as  a  history,  which  every  where  inculcate* 
the  love  of  Jnstioe  and  virtue  j 


for  the  conduct  of  life,  with  a  fonculsir  nttarh- 
ment  and  respect,  that  shines  out  every  whcR^ 
Ibr  tlw  tcU^  cetaUlM  at  tUm»  whm  kt 
wrote  I  (amlbrtanately  for  Um  H  una  false,  bol 
he  knew  no  other;)  in  finf-,  n  'generous  boldntas 
and  pious  zeal  in  condemning  with  fore*  tlM 
impioM  iMttawliof  ■mMIw  its  af  his  ma 
Nomium  A— ^  i»  ht  !■  »  fa— fs  of  X^.  S.  u. 
90.  tjutv  nnne  tenet  »rruhm,  neplipentui  de4* 
venerui .-  nec  inttrpretando  wild  fuuque  ju^fum- 
Sm  ti  Ujfe$  aptoM  JheUktd,  mi  mtt  paM»  mm§ 
ad  ea  aetammotlabtit,  ^Th»  OMitempt  «f  lla 
gods,  so  rommon  !n  our  age,  was  not  jret  known. 
Oaths  and  the  laws  were  the  mks  to  wUA 
people  UHiftwad  iMr  ooaiM^  and  tiha  art  «f 
a<!apting  them  to  ttllr  nwii  CMmoiMey  ky 
illusive  interpretntions  was  then  unknown." 

From  what  1  have  now  said»  it  seems 
iMetojtMtUy  Li«yl»! 
superstition,  with  which  he  aflfeets  to  relate 
such  a  number  of  miracles  snd  prodigies  e<{ually 
ridiculous  and  incredible.  The  faith  of  history 
n^pdnd,  ttnt  Ito  aheidd  oot  M^piw  i^ig^ 
snid  to  have  happened  before  hia»  ^riilrh  bt 
found  In  his  own  collections  and  thm  annals, 
and  which  made  a  part  of  the  religion  eoamoiily 
reoelredinthoae  tfaaes,  dMMgli  P«iMps  he  dtd 
not  believe  them  )itm?ielf.  And  he  eiLplalns 
hlmftetf  on  this  head  often  and  dearly  enough, 
attributing  most  of  IIm  pntondai  prodlgiM^ 


5  Roma*,  aut  circa  urlxw,  multa  ca  hieme  jirotliiti* 
flKts,  sat  (quod  ersnire  iolst  aiotw  send  lo 
anhais)  HlMa  moMlaia  at  tsH#  flNdlla  «n4 

n.Q8. 

Cumit  ^adco  mt"**""  etlom  rebu*  prav«  rtliitio  ituerit 
dm)  anrss  la  aii  IMs 
DKnvULatt 
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C.  JiUIua  Ctesar  disUngulshrd  himself  no  less 
hy  hiH  wit  thaa  liiit  valour,  lie  applied  biimelf 
fint  to  the  bar,  where  he  nude  m  great  figure. 
Only  tk«  daiire  of  attaiaing  tht  ftnt  nak  in 
the  commonwealth  in  n»pe<:t  to  power,  pre- 
TMitad  him  from  diaputiJig  alao  the  &r»t  rank  at 
the  bar  in  reqyect  to  eloquan<y.*  Hb  pecuUar 
^huaeter  was  ibfoe  and  vehemenci'.  i'be  lame 
fire  which  he  made  appear  in  battle,  is  discern- 
ible in  hid  writioga.  Xi^thiit  vigour  of  style 
kendded  great  purity  and  elegance  ef  language* 
wUA  he  had  made  his  peculiar  aCodyt  and 
upon  which  he  fi^aed  UoMlf  aMTO  thm  eaj 
other  B^MBiHi- 

He  cempeaed  many  iWfk%  tmng  ethtw  two 
books  upon  the  aoalogy  of  the  Iiatin  tangMn* 
Who  cuuld  believe,  that  sn  pjpvkt  a  warrior  as 
Caaar  should  employ  hinweif  aenoulj  ia  com- 
podng  tnwti  upon  granunnr?  How  dlftrent 
are  our  manners  and  inclinations  from  thma 
of  that  age !  It  itt  lu  one  of  these  )>ooks  upon 
analogy,  that  he  recommended  avoiding  new 
aad  yBiiail  eipreHieaib  rodn:  ftragMBw 
mtfrnhmt  mi  /^Vmu  {hmoIou  verbum. 

There  were  several  pleadings  of  his  also  cx- 
tant.  Besides  the  elegance  uf  hii»  L«tiaity, 
arldch  k  nanwary,  aeyi  Atllea^  er  lalher 
Cloao,  not  only  to  every  orator,  but  every 
Roman  citizen  of  condition,  h«!  adds  all  the 
oruameutN  of  art,  but  principally  a  wonderful 
talent  iafalallii«el[|eeti^  and  vlMi«K  thl^  la 
all  their  lights.* 

Only  two  of  Cmmr's  works  remain;  bis  seven 
booiu  of  the  war  with  the  Gauls,  and  his  thcee 
ef  the  «MI  wan  They  en  yaopwly  ipeBkiaf 
only  mcnooire,  and  he  Tnadt-  them  public  only  as 
such:  Commentarii,  He  wrote  them  hastily, 
and  even  in  the  midst  of  his  expeditions ;  solely 
With  the  view  of  leaving  materials  to  writers, 
for  compo«i»!!^  a  history.'  The  ptrRpicuity  and 
elegance  of  style,  natural  to  him,  are  certainly 
avident  ta  thn:  bat  he  hat  a^laeted  idl  the 
ehinlQt  ■aiiiwili  a  gsidna  eo  happy  ea  hie 


6  C.  vero  Cm&t,  ii  6<>ru  untum  vacam-t,  non  aliiu  ex 
ooftris  contra  Cicvronem  noealnsretur.  Tsnta  in  eo  vU 
esta  id  snimen,  eaoondtatio,  ut  iilum  eodem  aoimo 
dixtaM,  quo  beOsvK,  sppexest   Ecomat  tnaea  hac 

omnia  mira  sermooi*,  cujus  |nr*tlf"'yiW1t  fUl^elepn* 
tia.   QiliHetM.  Lx.e.1, 

7  AnL  GdL  L  L  &  10. 

9  Cum,  inqtiit  Attlnw,  ad  limr  clppr^ntinm  vprtierum 
Latiiiorum  (que  etianisi  orator  non  m;,  Lt  ingcnuus 
civU  Romanu*.  tamm  necotxariA  «(}  ndjungit  lUa  ora- 

kane pleiss OTOeease ta tMHw lentaia  CfeAiJkv(iB.Ma 

9  Csrtcri  \n-nv  attiur  nncruiato,  iids  ctiatn  (jiiarn 

teUi  atquc  celeritcr  CM  cooiieGCSit,  aciioua   iMrt.  Fritf. 


could  have  diffused  throogbout  a  work  of  that 
nature.  All  simple  and  xugUgent  as  it  way 
appear,  eafi  Hlftlaib  1*  k  bnweyif  gMefdly 

agreed,  that  no  oUmt  work,  however  labonred 
and  polished,  can  come  up  to  the  If^uty  of 
Cceaar's  Commentaries.'"  Ilia  detugu  was  only 
te  eappiy  thaae  with  mrtwhiib  who  might 
undertake  to  compose  a  history  from  them  in 
form.  "  In  which,"  says  Cicero,  "  he  may  have 
pleased  writers  of  mean  parta,  who  will  not 
fear  ttjgnrli^  hfa  nataral  gmeea  with  tiMal 
ornament :  but  every  man  of  wnse  will  be  far 
from  tooichiag  or  altering  them  in  any  manner 
whataoeveE.    F«r  nothing  in  history  gim  at 

style."  Dum  roluit  alio.t  habfrc  parata  unde 
tumerent,  </ui  veiiemt  tcribtrt  hittoriam,  intptit 
/orta§M  grtuum  ftnt,  fti  mhmi  die  ealMMrb 

rwtt.  ^lu'l  cnim  at  in  Hittoria,  pura  ri  tUustri 
brevitate  duidu*.  Ulrtiua  has  the  same  remark 
respecting  Willie  whe  AeaUeneatTetheaghtB 
of  enperiag  a  UatorF  from  Qeaar's  Commei»- 
tariee.  "  lie  certainly  supplies  them  with  the 
means,"  aay*  hef  "  but  if  tliey  ere  wise,  thees 

having  such  a  thought.**  Adao  probantur  om- 
nium jvdicio,  ut  fHtrtpta  non  prtebita  facuUtu 
acriptarHniM  videatw,  hb»  Ablanoourt's  trane- 
letioai  of  rVwir's  Ceaaaflaiarifle  le  ^Piey  auaiik 

esteemed.    It  might  be  improved,  if  eone  aUe 

hand  Wfiiild  retouch  It  in  some  places. 

Cwsar  imi  undoubtedly  great  wit  and  the 

taken  pains  to  cultivate  them  by  assiduous  study, 
and  to  enrich  them  with  all  that  was  most 
curious  and  exquisite  in  literature;  by  whieh 
mmm  he  anifed  at  wniMhig  ebaeet  aU  the 

moat  eloquent  onitors  of  Home  in  purity  of 
langunpe  and  delicacy  of  style."  I  pnrpoeely 
muk«  this  remark  tSUr  Cicero^  to  eseite  oar 
young  aebUity  te  MIew  ee  good  ea  wwamph^  la 
uniting  with  the  praise  of  valour  that  of  fine 
sense  and  polite  knowledge.  I  have  aeen  young 
Bnglidimen  of  disdaction,  who  hare  done  aM 
the  heaear  of  a  visit,  that  ware  wall  read  in  the 
IcarnlnjT  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  no  leas 
versed  in  history.  I  u  thaae  pointe  Jealousy,  or, 
to  speah  mere  justly,  eaiahllen,  le  famdaUe 
betwaea  natien  end  nation.  The  French  youth 
are  inferior  to  none  in  vivacity  and  solidity  of 
geniiw.   In  my  opinioD,  ttiey  ought  to  pique 


10  Constat  inter  omnea  nihil  taxa  efMKMt  abslUs  eSM 
pt'ttl-ctuo),  quod  non  tiorun]  clogantia  CoouDentsiionun 
8upcrctur.  IDri.  ibiJ. 

11  Audio  (inqult  Atticus  CcMrcm  omoium  ftre  onto, 
nm  latbitVxril  linaillisliii^     Bt  ut  lasat  iwilUU  Us 

Ixrie  loqiu'ndi  laus,  multU  Uteris,  ct  ii«  (juiJrm  rtwmlitis 
ct  exquifiitis,  (unuDoque  itudio  ct  diligculia  cat  ouuao- 
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thenMelrn  upon  not  giving  plarc  in  any  thinji; 
to  strangen,  ami  io  not  abandouiuK  to  them 
th*  glory  of  «niiMoa  tmi  tm  tittt,  TUm  to 
wfetft  Cttsar  aeenu  to  advise.  His  Commen- 
taries  oucht  alwHvs  to  be  in  their  hands.  It  is 
the  aoldier  it  boolt.  Tlie  greataat  fcoenUs  in  all 
tiMilwTOwdelifanlMr  OMtar.  Th*  fMd. 
iOf  0t  tkiW  nemoirs  liaTs  l>een  always  their 
employment  and  <i»-light.  Th*y  find  in  them 
Che  rules  of  the  art  military,  whether  in  aieyes 
«rbatdsi,r«4iieed topnetlea.  TWfMflMn 
•bvthflTCk  the  manner  of  composing  memoirs, 
which  is  no  rulgar  talf  nt.  It  wrrn  to  be  wi«hed, 
that  all  generals  would  regularly  set  down  all 
Htm  niniliM  <r  tlw  niWfifgBi  1m  wMA  they 
'  command.  What  an  aaristance  would  that  be 
to  historian*,  and  what  a  lijflit  to  p^wtprity !  Is 


His  style  is  hii^hiy  worthy  of  Ihp  a^e  in  which 
he  lired,  which  was  still  that  of  tine  tast£  and 
part  buigwffib  H«  «mii  principally  in  the 
characters  of  men,  MSM     wklA  I  riMI  M 

the  end  i>f  th'm  firticle. 
Uis  narrutiua  is  judged      be  fitithful  wi 
tottwttaMor  tk0  Onaara,  ao4  fa 

such  facts  as  do  nut  concern  them.  For,  htm 
that  tiino  th«*  draire  of  flattering  Tibprius  mak« 
hiui  either  omit,  di^uise^  or  alter  the  truth  in 

cowardice,*  or  rather  of  a  too  aoft  tamgtmtmtf 

for  the  fteditious,  whilst  he  pives  many  o!h«Ti 
excessive  praises.    Quo  quidan  tempore  jde- 
rofM  ffmm  GmmamSam.*    B»  it  Jwdj 
preached  with  having  praised  'Hberius  extra- 

vagMitiy.    Mis  unfair  eva-sions  of  aWfrnlins  that 
there  any  thing  more  valuable  than  the  memoirs  i  emperor  appear,  as  i  have  already  taid,  in  the 


II. 


mt  tfw  Mf  ifcil  T^iMn  frtmM  Im  dw 

volume  of  his  life,  or  than  those  of  Ja| 
king  of  England,  tlien  duite  of  Vorlc  ? 

Uirtius  finished  what  Casar  could  not.  The 
«lfMi  Mc  af  tiM  «v  wMiIlM  OMdt  !•  M 

wpU  as  thoMC  of  the  war  of  Alpxnndria,  and 
titat  of  Africa.  It  i«  doubted  wliether  he  is 
the  author  of  the  book  which  treats  of  the  war 


Mr.  Ahlnnconrt's  translation  of  Cn»%ar,  as 
well  as  of  Tacitus,  is  very  good  in  many  thil^a, 
tat  wanli  retettchtog  in  many  places. 

Pavircolvi. 

€SaMs,«rMfiiii^«r  Jfareas  VeUeius  Pater. 


is  great  reason  to  Miaw  ttat  he  was  bom 
in  the  78&th  jmr  9t  Baa%  A.  D.  15.  His 
aaetitora  wan  IBMlrtMa  kj  dwir  marit  and 
offices.   He  waa  n  trifc—  faa  tha  afny,  whmi 

Caim  Caesar,  the  (grandson  of  Aiifiriistns,  had  ui 
interview  with  the  king  of  Farthia  in  an  iiland 
«r  At  Eapimilai.*  H«  tod  a  aoamaand  in  the 
mnitf  nadar  TlbarinB,  and  attended  Aat  yrlaoa 
nine  ycar^  successively  in  all  his  expedition's, 
who  rewarded  him  honourably.*  He  was  raised 
totiMpnttanhipthaaaMyair  la  whkli  An- 
giistus  died.* 

The  time  wh«*n  he  l>(»^n  to  vrrltc  his  histnrj- 
is  not  linown,  nor  what  it  contained.  The  kie- 
ginning  It  b  kat  Wtot  toa  tmmt  dawn  to 
lis  of  it  is  a  fragntant  of  the  aadaat  Greek 
history  with  that  of  the  Homnn^,  from  the 
defeat  of  Fen«u  to  the  sixteenth  year  of  Ti- 
Mofc  Ha  addraaita  tt  to  Bf.  yinOm,  wto 
Munl  at  diat  ttrntb  and  promiaed  ana  af 
r  extent.  His  travels  into  different  re- 
might  have  furnished  him  with  very 


actions  of  German icus,  to  siipprosLs  most  of  th— >^ 
toad  to  attack  the  fame  of  AgrifigiaM,  and 
peraona  hated  by  Tiberius. 
BirttoltatiH«awpM<tMHa  tt 

S«'janus  with  praises,  who  occasioned  so  many 
misfortunes  to  the  empire^  and  for  having  re^ 
preaented  him  as  one  af  tba  moat  Tirtuous 


1  VsIL  PM.I  ms.«101.     tm&lCfc  SIk&lM. 


prwlurcd.  Sfjnvus,  rtr  nnti'j'iistimi  moru^  et 
priscam  graritatem  humuHituie  tempertznt,*  This 
is  nothing  to  the  panegyric  ha  baatowa  upon 
UafakttoatfML  " Ha  funkmAf  laM  dwf 

by  many  examples  the  ncnusity  princes  wt  re 
luder  of  assistance  in  their  government,  and 
of  aaadatlnt  coa4|atan  to  divide  with  thcoi 
tto  wdght  af  nftifa.*  Bmi^  wriii 

te$  riri  non  mnrpth  adftttririlnts  ad  ffubemaM- 
dam  /ortunam  suam  usi  sunt  i  JSttmim  mm^mm 
negotia  mafftUs  a^utor3m»  tgrnL*  Wto  dooMa 
it  ?  but  the  fnaatfaa  ia  to  aaka  a  good  choke. 
He  proceeds  then  to  S^anos,  and  aftc  r  h  ,^  in* 
exalted  the  splendour  of  liia  birth»  he  repreeenta 
bin  xaaaman,  wtoloMifviliaitrtoi 
aanritf  of  pawar  with  anidr of i 
the  cheerful  serenity  of  the  ancient-* ;  who  tranv 
acts  the  most  waifhty  affairs  with  all  the  cast 
ofldanra;  wfco  aawmiia  nothing  to  M—rtf —d' 
therebf  attains  every  thing;  who  always  is  leak 
in  his  own  opinion  than  in  that  of  the  puMic ; 
whose  aspect  and  beliaviottr  appear  calm  and 
tranquil,  wUk  tto  oaffta  of  Oo  atoto  atfM  litai 
no  rest.  In  which  Judgmantaf  hi  14  merits,  the 
coart  and  the  city,  the  prince  and  the  people, 
contend  with  each  otlisr."  **  Virum  aeTcritatis 


5  A  Iwuned  cnmtnerttafor  (BoiVleru^'^  beVirrrs  Xhh 
•age  corrupt,  and  that  anavd  ouaht  U>  tie  icmL   l>ut  to 
aanaota  text  in  such  aaMBBaf^aalMir  tothaMihsf 
msmaseripta,  ia  only  to  gSMa 
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limum ;  nihU  sibi  vendieantem,  eoqae  aaaequen- 
t<»m  omnia;  sem^icr  infra  nlionim  iestimation«! 
•e  mctientem ;  toUu  vitaque  tranquiUum,  animo 

janapridem  jiidicia  civitatis  cum  jtidiriis  princi- 
pi«  certant."    Uow  great  was  his  love  of  the 
public  good,  if  we  maj  believe  bis  historian! 
Wktt  anUwUM  to  tarfaaM!   What  anl  ftr 
the  interests  of  the  prince  and  ntatf  !  ITow  ami- 
able ills  character  under  the  opprtasive  weight 
•f  the  public  businew !   What  moderatioo,  and 
faiftirMPd,  wkait  an  MwimMi^gB  of  th»  graiint 
▼fa^uea,  attested  by  the  nnaniinous  voices  of  all 
the  world !    In  order  to  know  what  we  arc  to 
lUnk  of  than,  let  ns  consider  m  second  picture 
«f  -tte  muoB  B^Mus  drawn  hj  another  master* 
who  did  not  receive  hire  from  him,  and  was 
never  suspected  of  flattery.    This  was  Tacitus, 
«f  whan  we  dHtll  aoon  spealc   *'  Scjanua  Tlb»- 
rium  variis  artlbus  devinxit  adeo,  ut  ohaflurum 
adTeraita  a1io<<,  sibi  uni  incautum  Intecturnqne 
effioeret :  nun  tarn  solertia,  (quippe  iisdem  arti- 
kaa  YfetoB  est)  quam  deAm  if»  fai  fOft  Ramft- 
nam ;  cujas  pari  exitio  vlguit,  cadditqne.  Cor- 
pus Uli  laborum  tuleran!t;  animuq  aiidax,  sui 
obtcfens;  in  alios  crimiuator :  jtixta  aduiatio  et 
ivperbla;  palam  compositus  pudor,  Intoa  aimim 
■frtffftlH^  libido,  ejusque  causa  modd  iargitio  et 
luxus,  sippe  indufltria  ac  vigilantia,  hnnd  minus 
Boxite  quotiens  parando  r^no  finguntur. "  Se- 
Jhbus  bf  wfaoa  arta  galnad  dia  aacandant  of 
Tiberius  so  far,  tliat  though  that  prince  was 
ffloomy  and  imp«»netrab]e  to  every  lM>dy  else,  he 
disguised  notiiing,  and  kept  no  secret  from  him ; 
wUdi  ia  net  ao  ondi  to  ha  aaeriM  to  the  craft 
and  address  of  that  minister,  (for  he  fell  by  the 
same  arts  of  cunning  and  d»Mvit  himself)  as  to 
the  anger  of  the  gods  a^uiust  the  Roman  empire, 
to  wUdi  Ua  pawor  aad  ftll  wenaqoaDf  p«u 
nictous.    He  hnd  strength  of  bo<ly  to  support 
great  fatigue  -.  tlie  character  of  his  mind  was 
pmanmptioD,  disguise,  and  malignity  in  calum- 
aialing  others.    Hawaa  at  tfieaanatinoft  flat- 
terer to  the  lowest  degree  of  meanness  and 
haughty  to  excess:  his  outside  wore  the  ap- 
paannea of  graat modaotj  and  resenre;  within 
tbe  lust  of  gain  and  ambition  wholly  engmaaed 
him.    His  means  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends 
were  luxury  and  corruption,  and  sometimes 
iqtpUeation,  no  laaa  dangerous, 
fyr  usuri^Df  mtfin,"  To  say 
everything  in  a  word,  Sejanus,  somuch  extolled 
by  Paterculus,  was  the  scourge  of  the  divine 
wiathagaiMl  thoBonmaaaplfe:  dMai  Mim 
rem  Homanam.    Persona  in  Ugh  station^  wht 
have  the  dispensation  of  ^aees  and  advantages, 
amy  judge  from  this  of  the  value  they  ought  to 


•neftAaiLlnai. 


set  upon  the  pralaaa  tevkhad  open  tteaa  ao  im- 
moderately, and  often  with  so  little  shame. 

I  have  said  before  tliat  Paterculus  excelled 
particularly  in  drawing  the  characters  of  men. 

not  the  leiist  beautiful ;  and  many  of  greater 
extent.  X  shall  xtpaat  here  aaina  — —r'**  of 
both. 


<*  HirtoB  aifna  Iwrrlda^  vitafaa 
fnantnm  hello  optimus,  tantum  pMa ^^nmmm^f 

immodicus  gloriae,  insatlabilis,  impotens,  sem- 
perque  inquietus."  *' Marius  had  something 
savsge  and  honM  in  iib  natnn:  Ua  manncn 

were  austere  hnk  Impvovahle :  excellent  in  war, 

detestable  in  peoee ;  preeciy,  or  rather 
of  glory  i  violent,  and  incapable  of  rest."* 


Adeo  Sylla  disstmilis  fuit  bellator  ac  victor, 


audito  fuerit  crudelior."  "  Nothing  was  mora 
d liferent  than  Sylla  at  war,  and  Sylla  victorious, 
in  the  field,  he  was  milder  than  the  justest ; 
r,mm 


"  Mithridates,  Pontirus  rex  :  vir  neque  sUen- 
dus,  neqne  dicendus,  sine  cura.  Bello  acerrimus, 
virtate  adnhu ;  allquando  fortona,  semper  aai- 
mo  nminmB:  consiliis  dux,  miles  manu,  odio 
in  Romanos  Annibal."  "  Mithridates  king  of 
Pontui^  of  whom  it  la  difficult  eithor  to 
or  tobo  dMrt.  Maat  aspvtin  war, of  < 
arttaafy  Talanr  s  aaiiiartmai  ^''7  ftot  Iqr  tat" 
tune,  always  by  magnanimity:  in  counsels  a 
general,  in  execution  a  soldier,  in  hatred  to  the 


**C  TWinwinaa,  eqnealilaad  aplendido  geasn 
:  vir,  nbi  resvigOlam  exigeret,  sane  exsom- 
nis,  providens,  atque  agendi  seiens  ;  sinuil  vcro 
aliquid  ex  n^otio  remitti  pouet,  otio  ac  mollitiis, 
peoft  nltm  ftantnam  floana.'*  "Mneanaa  de- 
scended flrom  an  equestrian,  but  iHuatriona  and 
ancient  family.  Where  vit^ilanre  ws-s  necessary, 
he  was  able,  provident,  and  active,  witiiout  al- 
lowing Uaaaaif  laal.  Bat  aa  aaon  aa  afidra 
would  admit  of  relaxation,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
the  charms  of  ease  and  voluptuousDcas  with  al> 
moet  more  than  female  softness.'*'* 
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fntcrnisqae  L.  Fknll  Tirtutibtu  drnflBoMH^  om- 

nibiu  belli  rc  toga  dotiboi,  infcniiqite  ac  Btudi- 

■mmU  Mi:  %ui  oML  in 
Mrt  ftelt,Mrt  dfadl^  M  MMtt 

■    '     T«m  elc^gaiu  liberalium  ■Cadionim  om- 

nbque  doctrina  aiirtor  pt  admirator  fttit,  ut 
Poljrbium  faueUiunque,  pnecaUentea  Ingeniu 

H«qae 

ihoc  Sdpiooe 
npcotlonim  otJo  dispunTlt:  semp^rqai-  aut  heUl 
•ut  jMu;!*  serviit  artibus ;  Member  iuter  anna  •« 


diaciplliiis  extfiruit.*'  Scipio  JSmUianm, 

who  parfKtly  re(MTnl>l«»d  S<-ipio  Atrirarms  hb 
fnuidfather,  luid  l^'auitu  ^Luuitus  hu  l«Ui«r,  in 
thdr  TfrtoM,  was  the  moit«BlD«t  p«MB  «r 
his  nge  fur  all  the  talenti,  natonl  and  MqpUred, 
tliiit  couM  adorn  itnwe  or  war ;  a  man,  wlio 
nerer  during  his  Ut'e  either  did,  said,  or  thought 

great  au  admirer  of  polite  leaniing  and  srieDce 
in  general,  in  whkh  he  himwlf  excelled,  that  he 
aiwajre  had  with  him,  a*  well  at  home  as  iu  the 

IWfUu  Mid  FtaHMlMr  tW9  0t  tfM  MMl 

iUuNtriouR  Ic^arned  men  of  his  time.  No  man 
knew  how  to  apply  the  intervals  of  Ifisnrr  from 
bualness  with  more  elegance  aud  ta»te  than 
Ihto  88i|il»:  and  M  <he  wli  «f  w«r  «r  pMM  w«« 

his  rontlniinl  employments,  between  arme  and 
bookiH,  hi'  inrpssimtly  exercisi^d  either  h»«  body 
in  the  dangers  luid  fatigues  of  the  one,  or  his 


Cato  of  Utica, 

**  M.  Cato,  grnitwi  proavo  M.  CatoiUb  prlndf 
Illo  familiee  Porcia  ;  homo  rirtuti  siniillimus,  ct 
per  omnia  ingenio  dtis  quam  homioibua  propior : 
^nonqmuB  recti ftel^  tit  fteen  Tidentar,  ted 
aliter  faccre  non  potent ;  cuique  id  solum 
visum  ptt  ratinrif-m  habere,  quod  haberct  just i- 
tiam  :  omnibusi  humoiiis  vitiia  immunis,  semper 
ftctnnna  la  ma  potertala  habolt.**  »  Ctlto  «r 
Utica's  ^rent  grandfather  was  Cato  the  rensor, 
that  illustrinii-,  hoad  of  thf  Porclaii  family.  He 
was  in  all  thingx  mure  like  a  god  tiian  a  man, 
md  named  virtu*  iUetf  kmuM  He 
Dever  did  any  thing  virtuous  for  the  sake  of 
seemlne  virtuous,  but  because  bo  could  not  do 
otherwise  ;  and  never  thought  any  thing  could 
rwMBy  that  wanted  Justka.  Exempt 
I  aahaanaa  viM^  IbrtniMh  to  wUob  ha 


teUa 


Pompejf, 

**  Innocentia  eximins,  eanetitate  prsecip—^ 
ekxiueutia  mediae :  potentiie,  qw  honnrt<i 
ad  eum  deferretur,  noo  ut  ah  eo  oocaparetar, 

to!^  ''nisi  ubi  vrreretur  ne  qmai  haherrt  parent^ 

modestissimus.  Ami<  itiariim  tenax,  in  r)ff#'n«i» 
exvabilia,  in  reemciliaudit  gratia  fideiisaimus, 

sun  nimquam,  ant  rard,  ad  impotentlaai  MM: 

pens  omnium  vitionim  expers,  nisi  niimerarrtur 
tetar  maxima,  in  civitate  libera  dominaqoe 

pares,  qnemqt>am  jpfjualem  dignitatccoospkere.'* 
"  Fompey's  manners  were  blameless  and  nobl*-. 
Ua  preUty  supreme,  iiis  cloquaace  iudiffereut. 

ferred  upon  him  freely  and  for  his  honour,  but 
not  HO  much  as  to  seize  it  by  violence  :  a  mtwt 
able  fouflal  fai  war,  a  mast  moderate  citizen  in 
peace,  except  irhua  ha  appiahmiiliil  havinf  m 

equal.  'rciincious  in  friendship,  easy  in  for- 
giving injuries,  most  faithful  in  reconciliation, 
aadteftom  rigid  in  exacting  satis&ctioQ.  He 
n«w,  or  very  ranly,  emplayed  hia  paw  ia 
committing  violenre  and  oppression  ;  and  mic^ht 
l»e  aid  to  be  exempt  from  all  vices,  if  it  wter« 
■at  Aa  gfaateat  »flraa  atate,  tha  mletreas  at 
the  world,  where  all  oitiaaiia  wm 
right  and  const! tntion,  to  be  incapable  of 
faring  any  aqual  in  powar  and  anthortty."  * 


"  Csnar  forma  omnium  civium  exceUentis- 
shnna,  vigors  aalml  aemfarae 
edfoiiarfnia^  aalmo  aiipv  homanam  et  ni 

ct  fidem  evectus :  mafirnitudlne  con^tinorum. 
oaleritate  beliandi,  patientia  periculoram,  Aij^ae 


1  UfcLftlt  pMLjaaL 


limoa :  qjoi  deniqna  aemp«  at  awine  et  dba  li 

vitam  non  in  voluptatem  nteretur.**  *'  Camr. 
bcaidea  exiylling  ail  the  liomana  in  the  beauty 

force  and  aapilteltgr  of  his  geniuis  in  munl^ 
ceiice  and  liberality  to  profiuion,  and  in  valoar 
and  ability  above  either  human  nature  or  heliet 
Tha  gnatnaM  of  hIa  prajaeH^  Iba  rapidity  af  hb 
conqueats,  and  hie  intrepid  valour  in  eonf^xxtting 
dangers,  make  him  entirely  resemble  AlexandtT 
the  Great,  but  Alexander  eeber,  and  free  from 

ho  and  only  far 


3  LiU  li.  c  -a. 
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eoLa  Boeeri  m*i  dMtimaiu$t  profrsxioue  pid&tb  umt 
XAOIWt*  laudatuM  eritf  aut  ^^rusatns.    He  tlu-n  prfH-«»«N 

to  hi*  milyect,  and  esplain*  the  priQci{»al  circum- 
•IHMM  maA  MUkm  «#  Mi  IMMv4»*hnr^  IMh. 
This  piece  is  one  of  the  finest  and  meet  raluaUa 
fVaenifiits  of  anti<i»i{ty ;  in  whirh  8oldii»r», 
courtiers,  taid  iD«gii»trat«s,  may  find  excellent 


TacHos  f  C  CanuHmt  TatihuJ 
Mm  jmmgm  FUayv  who  was  hern  in  the  year 

of  Chrisrt  61.  Vf^pasian  fir^t  raised  him  In 
dignitiee,  ia  wliich  TitUii  continued  him,  and 
to  wbkh  Domitiaa  added  greater.  He  waa 
yratav  ki<tenigaa#«k«lattar,aDd  in  that  of 
Ninr%-a  wa-*  salntitxiti'*!  con^wl  to  Verginius 
Rttfua,  whoae  panegyric  he  compoecd.*  He 
tefhter  «r  Cm.  JvSSm  Agrleob, 
tor  tbe  conquest  of  ^tain,  A.  D.  77, 
or  7H.  Hp  had  bwii  four  years  out  of  Home 
with  his  wife,  when  Agrieola  died,  A.  D.  33. 
Lipeiua  fedfafw  Ikat  TMlw  Ml  AiMnn,  Iw- 
OMM  the  emperar  Tadtna  mid,  he  was  desoeaiai 
from  him  nr  from  the  same  family.  *  Lemming 
rendered  Tacitus  more  iilutttrious  tiian  his 
dignitlM.  *  H«  pM,  mm  •Her  ha  hui  bwn 
consul,  with  great  reputation  for  eloquence,  of 
which  the  peculiar  character  was  weight  and 
majesty.  He  had  been  higlily  esteemed  from 
lib  fnt  •ppcannw.  Flinr  tha  Tooiifcr  wm 
MM  «f  hia  caftteat  admirerB,  and  they  contract«Hl 
H  preat  friendship  with  each  other.  ■  They 
mutually  corrected  each  other's  worlis;  which 
iaoT fraHMTvloetoMiMiktr.*  mtlcxpe- 
fVnw  •Vtiy  day  with  the  utmost  gratitudn.  and 
wax  consrionn  that  I  ow«>  the  success  of  my 
labours  to  the  like  as&isitance  of  no  less  kamed 


It  apptars  that  Taritus  publishnd  some  ora- 
tfon«  or  pleadings."  Hp  also  compoeed  eome 
yiecea  in  verse;  and  there  ia  a  latAir  of  his 
■moof  ftAMoT  Flay.  Bm  ha  k«aly1n*wn 
in  these  days,  hr  his  historical  writinpi,  to 
which  St.  Sidouiux"  tells  us  he  did  not  apply 
himself,  tUl  after  he  had  andewMNi  la  vain  to 
ini  wiaila  Fltoy  to  wnfcrtalw  Ua  anb^ect.  He 
oompoiicd  his  Dfscrtptifm  nf  Grrmani/'  during 
Trajan's  second  consulihip :  ot  least  there  is 
room  lo  conjecture  ao.  JVle  Life  of  AgnetiOj 
Ua  &thcr-te>1«w»  afpcan  tnm  the  preface 
to  have  b«^n  one  of  his  first  wotVh,  and  written 
in  tbe  beginning  of  Tnyan's  reign.  He  employa 
part  of  the  prefiMx  in  daaeriUaff  tbe  tempatnnit 
I  «f  a  CTMlnlgn  at  eniidtjrwldi  aB  Yfrtne : 

et  infesta  rirtutibus  tnnprtra.  This  was 
of  Domitian.  He  concludes  it  with  ob- 
wriiin.  thitf  he  deAeataa  Aat  hook  to  the  glory 
•f  Agrlaolft  his  father-in-law ;  and  hopea  that 
tbe  respect  and  gratitudo  which  induced  him  to 
undertake  it,  will  eitlier  recommend  it  to  favour, 
«r  be  Hi  aeon:  OefiiinimSbtrkeMriAffri- 
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The  great  work  of  Tarftaa  ia  that  wherein  1m 
wrote  the  history  of  the  emperors,"  beginniiiff  at 
tbe  death  of  Galba,  and  concluding  at  that  of 
DeBaMan:  wMditiwlMtwaedlkb  AbtsKac 
But  of  the  till  III  J  ttghi  years  contained  in  thia 
history,  from  th«*  yrar  alxty-nine  to  ninety-six, 
we  have  only  the  year  sixty^nine  aiit^  part  of 
nvanty.  To  eoaipoM  'tfiia  wetk,  he  wiked 
memoirs  of  particular  persons,  as  he  did  of  Pliny 
the  youn((er,  concerning  his  uncle's  death."  Such 
as  w<en  desirous  of  being  known  to  posterity 
•Hit  him  aesaants  witfievt  applicaHan,  wMA 

we  find  from  the  samn  Pliny,  who  was  In  lio])rs 
of  lieing  immortalized  by  that  uie|^».'^  Tbe 
lectera  which  he  wrote  him  upon  that  liead, 
Mtm  to  fea  «r  «ha  ynr  lOt  or  lOS,  whence  we 
may  judge  at  wfcat  thne Ttdtoa  mffiUA  hlmwlf 
to  that  work. 

He  intended,  after  having  inldied  it,  if  God 
prokafed  his  life,  to  anito  abo  the  history  ef 
Nerva  and  Tr^an :  happy  times,  says  he,  in 
wiiidi  a  aaan  might  think  aa  1m  pieaaed,  and 
speak  im  1w  tfwm^t,  Mam  hmponmfdkikU, 
ttbi  tentirt  ^mm  Mb,  et  qu<s  tentiat  dktn  Uett.  * 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  fxemtpd  this 
design.  Instead  of  that  he  resumed  the  Itonian 
history  fram  tiha  daatk  af  Aognstua  to  tlM  reign 
of  Galba ;  and  this  is  the  part  that  be  calls  his 
AnnaU,  because  he  endeavoured  to  introdnre  all 
tlM  eveuta  under  their  respective  years,  which, 
howvfer,  he  doef  net  alwaye  etaerve  In  vrfatinf 
some  wars.  In  a  passage  of  these  annals,  he 
refers  to  the  history  of  Domitian,"  that  he  h.^d 
written  before :  which  shows  that  the  Ui$torie$ 
were  prler  to  the  .^fanaii^  ttangh  the  latter  an 
plaoed  first.  And  it  ia  obsened  that  the  style 
of  his  histories  is  more  florid  and  diffuse  th:in 
that  of  his  annals,  which  ia  more  grave  and 
eaaeiee,  wMbent  deaU,  as  he 
iadfaaed  to  brevity,  from  his  having 
stronger  in  that  habit  the  more  he  wrote.  Of 
the  four  emperors,  wlioae  history  1  acitus  wrote 
inUaaaaala,  TherfiM,  Caligida,  Clandiu^  and 
Nero,  only  that  of  the  first  and  laeC  ava  eonu 
down  to  us  almoat  entire;  we,  however,  want 
tluree  years  of  Til)erius,  and  the  latter  part  of 
Nera'tidgn.  CUtgiHa  faentlnfyiMl^aiidwa 
Imw  oo^T  ^  end  of  ( 
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He  (IrHiijTi.*.!  also  to  hare  written  the;  history  ' 
of  Auf  u-«tus :  but  St.  Jerom  '  wn-m*  to  hav« 
known  notJiiag  not*  of  hia,  except  wtat  bo 
tMrtodoT  ttmmtbmimAtt  Itet priaoe  to  that 
of  Domi'mn,  wh'rh,  says  he,  maJe  thirty  books. 

If  what  QuiuctUiati  ny*  of  a  celebrated  hi»- 
torlan  of.  hii^iiiM»  whom  ke  Sott  not  nanie,  is 
to  be  understood  of  Tacitus,  as  some  authors 
have  believed,  it  seems  that  he  had  ht^n  obli(;e<I  to 
retrench  some  plares  in  which  he  was  too  fr«e 
and  boUL  Thii  panai^e  of  QuiadUiMi  wys,* 
«* Than  to  w  Idstorian  who  itill  Uvwte Ite 
I^Oiyof  oar  age,  and  who  deserves  to  live  eter- 
nMf  in  tlM  rememhraace  of  sucoeediog  limes. 
Bb  will,  bo  odltd  bj  Uo  naao  bmolW,  at 
prawt  it  aofleii  that  wc  know  him.  This 
great  mnn  has  admirer*,  but  no  imitators;  his 
freedom  and  love  of  truth  having  done  him  hurt, 
MtwUbotandliif  hto  bsriiff  wif|itMwJ  fHtof 
his  writings.  In  what  remains,  however,  we 
perfectly  discern  the  ele>'ntion  of  his  K^niii%aiid 
bis  bold  and  noble  manner  of  thinking." 

It  to  ft  adafortmio  tbnt  wo  an  no  b«Mv  ln> 
formed  in  the  circumstances  of  the  life  of  so 
Illustrious  a  writer :  nor  do  we  know  any  thinii,' 
regarding  his  death.  The  emperor  Tacitu^ 
who  hdd  It  an  benoor  to  dMond  fiwi  oar  bto> 
torian'a  family,  decreed,  that  his  works  should 
be  pliKftl  in  all  libraries,  and  that  ti>n  copies 
should  La  made  of  them  every  year  at  the  ex- 
pMM  of  tbo  pnUie,  In  «rd«r  to  tboir  baing  OMN 
correct.*  This  vrnt  a  wise  ami  laudalde  pre- 
caution, which,  one  would  think,  might  have 
preserved  entire  a  work  so  worthy  in  all  its 
porta  of  Uiof  tnuMnlttod  to  pMtari^. 

Tacitus  boasts  of  having  written  without 
|>n!(5iion  or  prejudice,  iine  ira  ct  studio,  and  of 
having  strictly  adhered  to  truth  in  every  thing, 
wbidi  to  the  principal  duty  of  an  btotorioB. 
To  effect  this,  Taiitns  ha^l  occasion  not  only 
for  a  great  love  of  truth,  but  a  very  fine  dis- 
eemmcnt,  and  much  precantkm.  Fgr  be  eh- 
MTves  liiniself,  in  speaking  of  the  htotoriai  of 
TilK  i  iiM,  Califjula,  Claudius,  mid  Nero,  that 
whether  they  were  written  durinf  their  live:^ 
or  afUr  thdbr .  dwAa,  ftlwihood  wm  equally 
notoriooo  In  tham,  fear  having  dietatad  aoma  «^ 
them,  nnd  hatred  others :  Florentibus  iptit,  nh 
metum  falsa:  poat^puiMOCcidermnt,  recentibus odn$ 
temjHuUm  tmrnL  *  **  Tbore  are,"  says  he,  •*  two 
failings  highly  apt  to  ii^aro  truth  :  either  aban- 
doned adulatioot  or  revcngoful  hatred  icainst 


1  MsMB.  Sschiir. 

2  Supere«t  adhur,  ct  oxornat  o-tAtit  nostrT  plririam, 
vir  tcculorum  au.*morl>  dlgnut,  qui  olun  nominabitur, 
nunc  iatcmgUoK  lUbst  amatora  oee  Imlliillliiii^  ut 
Hberlsa,  qpiMHUsm  dfcumcUlt  qus  dixluot,  ei  nocuerit ; 
sH  datum  sbande  tptrttam  et  audacc*  Mntentia*  depro. 
hrniiaf  cf  i  iru  in  its  qua  maneiit    Quinctil.  1.  x,  r,  1. 
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those  that  rei;;n.  It  ix  not  to  be  expected,  thai 
historians,  who  are  either  datterers  or  declared 
enemies,  should  hare  any  great  regard  for 
posteritj.**  Ytivtat  }^»tUmtmmU9inJ^mtm  ' 
libidine  nxsentandi,  aut  riir$us  odio  adtxrns 
domtmuUe*.  Jia  meuiru  cvra  poateritatit^  inttr 
infumt  oaf  otaOMM,  *  •*  Wo  are  presently  dis- 
gusted with  the  sordid  flattory  of  n  writer,  bat 
hear  slandrr  and  reproach  with  pleasure  :  for 
adulation  \imx»  the  odious  brand  of  slavery,  and 
malignity  the  spedom  show  of  ftoodooa."  Sti 
ambitiomem  $criptori$  facile  oJmtMliB,  titlnrtalit 
ft  Itror  yronis  (niri!<ns  accipiuMtur :  qnippr  adu- 
latiune  ftedum  crimen  urtitutu,  wuilijfmiaU  faUa 
tpmimlSkmtaiUhimL  Tadtnaprt^Matoanid 
thcM  two  extr«nM%  and  preitM  to  be  aboro 

all  prejudices.  Tnrtirrujrtnm  fidt  m  professitf  mtC 
amore  quitquiaay  et  tine  odio  dicendms  at. 

Tbo  part  which  wo  haw  of  Tlbcrtni^  nign 

is  judged  Tacitus'  masterpiece  in  respoct  to 
pulitics.  The  rest  of  his  history-,  nny  the  nune 
critics,  might  be  composed  by  another  aa  wdl 
m  by  bfan;  Rome  not  wanting  dodafaoMra  to 

paint  the  vices  of  Caligula,  tha  alqidity  of 

Claudius,  nnd  the  cruelties  of  Nero.  Bat  to 
write  tiie  life  of  a  prince  like  Tiberius,  required 
a  lilatarian  Uko  Tadtua,  w1m»  could  unrarel  sH 

the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet,  assign  their  real 
causes  to  events,  and  distintjuish  pretext  and 
appearance  from  actual  motives  and  truth.  It 

false  virtues,  to  penetrate  the  mial3  ari'l  oL- 
scurity,  in  which  ambition  and  the  other  pas- 
sions conceal  themselvM,  and  to  set  vice  and 
gnilt  in  ML  light,  in  ordor  to  inspirB  tfw  hmim 
of  them,  r'ut  is  it  not  to  be  fcan-d  that  a  his- 
torian, who  almost  every  where  affects  to  diva 
into  the  human  heart,  and  to  sound  it  in  iti 
moat  secret  rseessas,  gives  us  his  own  ideoa  and 
conjectures  for  reality,  anil  frrqurntly  lends  men 
intentions  they  never  had,  and  dcaigna  of  which 
they  ntvar  tiionght  ?  Sdloil  tihrowa  politleil 
I  liflof HWH  into  htolUKtory,  but  he  dof&  it  with 
more  nrt  and  rewrve,  and  thereby  nnders  him- 
self less  suspected.  Tacitus,  in  his  hu<tory  of 
the  emperors,  to  more  altMitiTe  to  exposani^  tbo 
bad,  than  showiog  the  good  :  which  perhaps  is 
because  all  those  who«(e  liv«f«  we  have  fn  m  him 
are  bad  princes.  As  to  the  style  of  Tacitos,  wc 
most  own  itTcry  oboenro;  it  to  oooMtinMi  orcn 
h.-ird  and  stiff,  and  has  not  all  the  purity  of  the 
gfKid  authors  of  the  I^atin  tongue.  But  he 
excels  in  expressing  much  sense  in  iew  words, 
which  givca  •  ynrj  poouliar  fbiw,  cnafjt  nnd 
spirit,  to  his  diseemnWi  He  excels  also  in 
piiiiitini;  ohjects  sometimes  with  I'rpvity.  and 
sometimes  with  greater  extent,  but  always  in 
lively  ooloon,  that  hi  a  nuuMr  att  what  tm 
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describes  !«forc  our  eyp*,  unJ  (which  Is  bin 
]ieculiar  character)  suggest  much  more  than 
they  express.  Some  examples  will  prove  this 
tettw  thaawtal  I  nj;  whtah  IikdliartvMl 
«ldj  ftvan  <]m  lUb  «f  Aiprtoala. 

Pa$»ag**  of  TaeUutfuU  of  gtirit, 

« 

1.  TarltiM  speaks  of  the  Britons,  who  volun- 
tarily supplied  recruitfl,  paid  tributes,  and  sub- 
mitted to  all  oUier  impositions,  wImb  the 
goremors  sent  from  Rume  acted  with  lenitj 
r»nd  moricratioD,  but  suffiTfd  mielty  nnd 
violent  treatment  with  great  reluctance,  sui&- 
dently  sui^ected  to  ab^Tt  kikt  not  to  to  as0d  Rfce 
■laves."    Mat  fh^fmriatj  mgii  tdtraut,  jdm 

domiti  ut  j)arennt,  nnnilum  lit  terriant.    Cap.  xiil. 

S.  "  Agricola,  having  applied  himself  frum 
die  fint  jmr  of  Ua  fovmmMnt  to  pal  a  stop  to 
these  disorders,  reinstated  the  desire  of  peace, 
which  before,  either  through  thp  iiegligpncc  or 
coUasion  of  his  predecessors,  was  no  las  terrible 


mgregiam  famam  pad  ctrcumdcditf  qumt  arf  incur  id 
rrf  (oliTavtid  priorum,  kamd  aWMIS  fVMt  htttum 
timebotmr.    Cap.  xx. 

8.  Dwaitian^  reeeption  of  Agricola  «l  hb 
return  fnan  Us  glorious  campaigns,  is  one  of 
the  f5n<*8t  pttssages  in  Tacitus,  but  the  spirit  of 
it  cannot  be  rendeml  in  a  translation.  Mxo^tu 
Aravf  ovnilsii  it  mdb  scfwwMy  ttifb&  ttnitHHum 
immtjriua  e»f,  •*  After  a  short  coolcmbraice,  in 
which  tlio  emperor  did  not  aay  one  word,  be 
was  left  to  mix  with  the  crowd  of  courtiers 
altoniiaig.'*  Cfap.  sL 

4h  Hw  mme  may  be  said  of  what  immediately 
follows.  Agricola,  who  perfeolly  knew  the 
genius  of  the  court,  and  how  offensive  the  r^u- 
totloa  of  a  meooHlbl  general  b  to  Mlo  oourtbrt 
without  merit,  to  soften  the  lustre  of  it,  and  to 
elude  envy,  thought  proppr  to  lead  a  (juiet  life 
remote  from  business.     Otterum,  ut  tnilitare 

peraret,  tranqtaUitaUm  otlum  pemitvM  auxit. 
««  lie  rrtainrd  a  moderate  equip«g<*,  treated 
erery  body  with  affability,  and  went  abrood  in 
AooomfMi^ofoiilfoooortwoftjoiidb;  oothat 

the  genendity  of  p^Mjple,  who  usimlly  judge  of 
the  merit  of  men  by  the  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence of  tlieir  train,  when  they  saw  and  con- 


thc  Ro  TTiiirh  celebrated  Aprlrola,  nnd  could 
scarce  believe  it  was  him  under  such  an  ap- 
pearance."  Cviiu  modieiUf  »enmme  faeilUi  vno 
md  tfttcro  €amie07im  eomiiahu  f  mita  ml  pkrifutt 

qnihvx  marjnnn  rims  per  nmhiti'incm  crstimnre  mns 
estf  qwutrerent  famam^  pauci  interpretarentur. 
How  are  we  to  render  these  two  last  phrases, 
qmmrwnni  f^mum,  patiei  inierpretarmiimrf  which 

have  a  profound  sense,  that  it  is  almost  nrrovKnry 
to  guem?    The  historian  has  provided  for  this. 


in  telling  us,  people  generally  jud^'r  of  en  it  men 
by  the  splendour  that  Hurrniind-i  them  ;  pU.-ri»qtu 
magnot  viro$  per  ambUionem  destifnart  mo$  e»i. 
HodbttogobhoitmokMoof  ipoetaton.  Tho 
one,  whirh  !i  the  moat  numerous,  in  seeing  tlie 
modesty  of  Agricola's  outside,  inquired  upon 
what  his  rqmtation  could  be  founded,  not  pcr- 
ooivteg  ths  nanal  mnfto  of  it :  «i  pbriqmt  qum- 
rerent  famam.  The  other,  which  is  th»'  .smnlli^t 
in  number,  did  not  judge  by  vulgar  opinion,  but 
oompnhended,  tlwt  great  merit  might  .he  con- 
cmlod  vodor  a  dmplo  and  moiMt  ^poofooM^ 

and  that  thp  nnr  wtiH  not  inconqiOtltiA  Witb  tho 
othsr :  paud  inierprttarentur. 

A.  TaehM  oomotimm  mingles  his  facts  with 
very  judicloua  loiloiirtoBi.  TUo  lio  dooo  In  n 
wonderful  nnanner,  wh»Tp  hp  extols  the  wisdom 
and  moderation  with  which  Agricola  managed 
and  OMtllMd  Hm  vblonl  lanipor  of  Domitbn, 
tboogk  bhttoelf  had  fraqnently  experieticed  bad 
treatment  from  it.  «  Proprlum  human!  In^enti 
est,  odisse  iioem  Isseris.  Domitiani  veru  natura 
praoeps  In  inm,  et  quo  olweurior,  to  lrmo€>» 
bl  I  lor,  moderatione  tOMB  pradontfaqno  Agricol* 
leniebatur :  quia  non  contumacia,  n^ue  inani 
jactatione  libertatis,  famam  fotumque  proTO> 
eabnt  Sdaat  qoibaa  moris  OUdte  mirarl,  posst 
etiam  aak  Malb  prindplbas  magnos  viros  esss^ 
ob!«H]u!umque  ac  modestiam,  si  industria  ac 
vigor  adsint,  «d  laudis  excedere,  quo  pleriqae 
per  abrupta,  ted  In  mdhnn  reip.  nanny  ambHIoMt 
morte  inclanierunt."  C<ip.  xlii.  "  Though  Ik 
is  of  the  nature  of  roan  to  hate  him  whom  he 
has  injured,  and  Domitian  was  exccssiTcly 
prone  to  angnr,  and  the  mora  ImeoneQaUo  tho 
more  he  conceeJcd  it,  Agricola  knew  how  to 
pacify  him  by  his  prudence  and  moderation. 
For  he  never  aggravated  his  rage  by  contuma- 


as  to  ni|0  on  his  fiito  fbr  the  empty  reputation 
of  a  generous  freedom  of  speech.  Let  those  who 
admire  such  a  rashness  of  generosity,  learn  from 
hlm,timk  grmt  men  naj  live  nndar  hod  prlnem; 
and  that  submission  and  modesty,  if  supported 
with  vigour  ami  industry,  may  acquire  grrntcr 
fame,  than  many  liave  aspired  to  by  a  bold  and 
hardy  hehatloor,  wtthont  any  emhluamt  to 
thepabllc,  and  with  no  other  fruit  to  theOMllTe% 
emepi  a  more  dirtii^iehed  death." 

QtriitYtrt  CirnTiirt.  fHufus. 

I  have  already  observed  elsewhere,  that  the 
time  when  Quintus  Cortiua  lived  b  not  pro- 
ofady  hnown.    Tho  leomed  are  very  much 

divided  on  this  head;  soire  placing  him  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius,  and  others,  iu 
that  of  Vespasian,  and  even  of  TVi^Jan. 

He  wrote  the  History  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
in  ten  books,  of  which  the  two  first  have  not 
come  down  to  u%  but  which  have  been  supplied 
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hy  Fr<>iiisheiii!ua.  His  irtyle  U  florid,  agr««aU«, 
aud  lull  of  wise  r^eetioo* ;  and  be  baa  many 
^wf  Am  hwrangiiw,  tet  generally  too  long,  and 
aomctinie<i  in  the  spirit  of  declamation.  HIn 
thouf  ht»,  which  are  full  of  wit»  and  oftea  Tcvy 
MUd,  have,  htvnmr,  an  aft«ltd  gUllar  mi  em. 
4Mlt»iAkli  io  notMfltt  t»  btkof  to  tbe  AogudUn 
Hiic  It  would  be  aurprising enou|(h,  that  Quinc- 
tiliau,  iu  hie  eattBMratkMi  of  Uw  JLtttin  anthMmi, 
■hoold  Imto  omIM  U  mmtkn  m  Mgrofan 
th^  merit  of  Quiatm  Cwtfiiib  M  the  latter 

lired  beforo  him. 

Ue  ia  reproached  with  many  faulte  ot  igno- 
rmee  in  raipeet  to  — limomy,  fMigrapby»  the 
dates  of  bia  evmta,  and  even  the  most  known 

eff^tH  of  nature,  a-n  huvin^  thoui^ht  the  moon 
iuditfereatly  ecliptted  wb«u  u«w,  and  when  at 
the  fkilL  Iitmam  d/^lMfj  vim  m»U  Umm  mMrttt 
ant  tale  prtrntretmr. ' 

Th«>rf>  is  an  «>xc*'1l4>nt  French  tnmfaUim  of 
this  author  by  Vaugelae. 

SMtanitts  WM  the  aoo  of  Suetoaios  Lenie,  *  a 
MboiM  eftha  Hfetrtmilh  legion,  wHo  WM  the 
battle  of  Bedrlacum,  where  the  troops  of  Vitel- 
lioa  were  defeated  by  Otho.  He  iiottrbhed  in 
the  reigna  of  'I'rajan  and  Adrim.  Fliny  the 
ywniv  Wi  a  great  aibfllim  ftr  fetan,  md  ma 
very  deairous  of  hmiflf  hiat  dwaya  widi  him. ' 
IT^  »ny-4.  thr^t  the  more  he  knew  him  the  better 
be  ioved  biiu,  on  aooount  of  hia  probity,  polito- 
mob  fMi  tmdiMl,  epglfairim  to  toMn%  md 
arudltfon ;  and  did  him  many  aerricea. 

Suetonius  r^mpoised  a  great  nOmb^r  of  books, 
which  are  almoet  all  loet.  Only  bia  History  of 
1km  flm  Twilw  Eapm^  mi  f«t  «r  Ua 
trt  atisp  upon  the  celebrated  grammariana  and 
rhctoriciuns  hayp  rom*-  down  to  us.  This  his- 
tory U  very  much  etiteemc'd  by  the  Iraroed. 
H*  •mflnct  Hwrif  la  MkHtothtdMM  vf 
the  cmplri',  than  the  persons  of  the  empifnirs, 
whose  particular  actiona,  (l<iraestlc  behaviour, 
mi  iMHmtions  In  general,  good  or  bad,  be 
Mhlm  H«dimmt«bMmtha«r4»«rilm^ 
and  no  histoTTi'  pvrT  rliflTerffl  more  from  <mnw]« 
than  this.  He  reduces  the  whole  to  certain 
general  headi,  Mltlng  do>wn  under  each  all  that 
relates  to  it.  Hit  atfla  la  aining  md  doqic^  in 
which  it  plainly  iippears,  that  he  was  more 
Intent  on  truth  than  eloquence.  He  is  blamed 
Mm  hninf  ginn'  to«  mA  Umm  to  his  pen, 
mi  §m  Waf  m  kon  md  debauehti  la  Mi 
narrations,  as  the  emperon^  wImw  hhlofff  he 
writes,  ware  in  their  ilvm 
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LuciOB  pLoatTs. 

I'loruH  is  belii'Vffl  to  have  be«n  a  Spani.ird,  of 
the  family  of  the  Seaecaa,  aud  to  have  bad  the 
naimi  of  L*  Ammttiu  Semtta  by  birtt,  md  af 
In  /mJ&w  Fhrus  by  adoption.  *  We  liaTe  m 
abridgment  of  his,  in  fuui-  books,  of  the  Roman 
History  from  Romulus  down  to  Aagttslu% 
which  aeeaM  to  hm  bmk  written  la  Tn^li 
time.  It  has  not  tht  IMUal  fault  of  abridgmcota^ 
of  being  dry,  barren,  and  insipid.  Tt-.  ^tyl•'  is 
ei«gant,  agreeable,  and  has  a  kind  ut  i^m-umI 
thwlty  is  ttt  but  In  mm  flina  it  faM  to* 
much  emphasis  and  pomp,  and  eoanetimc*  erea 
bombast.  It  is  not  an  abridgement  of  Livr, 
tnrith  whom  be  uAen  differs.  We  hare  said 
bd^lhwt  U  h  ioabtoiwkctethtfplMtom 
or  simmoaries  at  the  head  of  tinhnloi  of  livy 
w«ra  wiittmbf  Vknm. 

JvtTllK. 

Justin  is  believed  to  have  inscrilied  hu  abridg- 
ment of  the  History  of  Trogua  Pompciaa  to 
Tftoa  Antanlnw:  bat thallo mt ecrtoia, thtm 

having  l>een  several  emperors  of  the  name  of 
Anton inuot  Tragus  Fompeiua  waa  one  of  the 
Uloatrlont  writars  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  aai 
is  ranked  among  the  historians  of  the  flnt  dM^ 
Livy,  Sallu><t,  and  Tacitu-.  Ills  wnrk  w)»«  of 
immense  extent,  and  coutaiusd  the  Oreck  aud 
Roman  history  entire  down  to  the  reign  «f 
Augustus.  Justin  has  abridged  it  la  tha  oms 
number  of  books  ;  for  whfch  we  are  not  o1.1i;.'«l 
to  him,  if  it  1m  true  Uutt  his  abridgment  (Kxit- 
sioBsd  tile  Um  of  the  orlgtnaL  We  may  judge 
of  the  purity  and  t-Icgance  of  Trqgua'  at}  !*-  fruni 
the  spcfch  of  Mitliridatfo  to  hii  trnojiN,  whuh 
Justin  has  iuserted  entire  in  hi«  thirty -eigluh 
booh.  It  is  Tcry  Umg  and  faidlrwt.  ForJHlhi 
takes  nodM^  that  Trogus  did  not  approve  the 
direct  harangues  introduced  by  I. ivy  and  S^must 
in  their  histories.  It  is  at  the  cud  of  tiiis 
iipmii,  oltor  lioYiiif  Topffmoitii  to  his  aridknk 
that  he  ia  not  going  to  lead  them  into  the 
frightful  M»litude.H  uf  Scythla,  but  the  mo»t  fertile 
and  opulent  region  in  the  univerae,  that  3iith- 
ridatoi  adio;  **  Aafat  espoeto  theai  with  inp». 
tience,  and  aeeuia  to  oifer  them  her  Itaiid,  whlUt 
she  loudly  invokes  their  ivid  :  so  nuu  h  have  the 
rapaciouiiueaa  of  proconsuls,  the  oppre*»ions  of 
ua4anm9,  and  tho  vmaliom  of  a^iwt  Iri- 
bimals,  inapired  them  with  hatred  and  deteati^ 
tion  for  the  Romjuis."  "  Tantumque  avnla 
expectat  Attio,  ut  ctiam  vucibus  vocct :  uUcu  iluj 
odium  Romanomm  incnarit  npadto*  fioeoa 
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TU  itfl*      JiMte  b  amg,  MllflU%  and 

l^neable  :  we  find  in  him  from  time  to  time 
fine  thou({ht.'s  soli<l  reflections,  and  rery  lively 
dewriptions.  Except  a  small  number  of  words 
nd  modw  tf  ipaadv  hii  Latfadtjr  !•  «aflfllM(itf3r 
pan;  >nd  it  is  very  pnlMkle  that  he  generally 
mm  tlw  wqrda  and  ewn  ykrmm  of  Tr«sw. 


The  lives  of  the  Kom&n  emperors  from 
Adrian  to  Carinus  ii  called  Tht  Avgnat  Histary. 


Viilcatius,  Capitolinus,  Pollio,  nnd  Voplsriis. 
Thq^all  liTed  in  the  reign  of  Dioclestan,  though 
MMM  of  tb«m  wrote  also  under  hia  successors. 
I  shall  not  oBter  into  •  pvttoBkr  Meoant  of 
their  worisi^  wUbh  hftf*  M  wfatloD  t»  117 
liiatory. 

A0ESI.IOS  ViCTOft. 

AiiraUua  Victor  Ured  in  the  rei^  of  Con- 
•tuitin%aiadIoaf  nftw.  HotoMondtohavs 

been  an  African.  Ho WM  bont  In  Um  ooaatrjr, 

and  the  son  of  a  very  poor  illitemte  man. 
He  ieena  to  iiavc  been  a  pagan  at  tke  time  be 
^iMtah  Hie  History  of  tboSn^anmbeirtaH  at 
Augustus,  and  goes  on  to  the  twenty-third 
year  of  Coiistantins.  We  have  also,  of  the 
same  author's,  an  abridgment  of  the  Lives  of 
Illastrlona  Men,  abaoak  all  Romans,  frvm 
Frocas  to  Julius  Cnar.  Others  ascribe  thi:<i 
little  worlc  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  ^^milins  Probus, 
itc,  but  Vossius  maintains  that  it  is  Aurelius 
Vielork  Thb  afcridgBMnt  eonlaino  lltlla  aaon 
tiinn  proper  names  and  dates,  and  for  that  reason 
does  not  suit  childreOf  wbo  cannot  kam  muob 
Latinity  from  it. 

AxxiAKva  MAEcsmava. 

AiMnlawns  MiMsellinus  was  by  nation  a 
Greeb,  of  a  considerable  IbniUy  In  tha  dtj  of 
Antii»ch.  He  served  many  years  in  the  Roman 
armies  in  the  time  of  Constantias.  He  after- 
wards knitted  the  troops,  and  retind  to  Rome, 
where  he  wrote  his  history,  trblcb  he  divided 
Into  thirty-one  IxMiks.  lie  rontinued  it  from 
Nerva,  where  Suetonius  ends,  to  the  death  of 
.  Vabm  Wa  fcatwa  now  moij  the  last  eighteen 
boobs,  which  b«gln  at  the  end  of  the  year  BBS, 
ImmediRfely  after  the  derifh  of  Magnentins 
Though  he  was  a  Creek,  he  wrote  it  in  Latiu, 
bat  In  a  Latfai  that  saToursnaadi  of  the  Gredt 
and  the  soldier.  This  defect,  says  Vossitis,  is 
made  amends  for  hy  thp  ntifhor's  other  qunlit if 
who  is  grave,  solid,  judicious,  very  sincere,  and 
a  grtat  lover  of  truth.  Hb  zeal  for  idols  and 
their  Hdorurs,  pru-tlmL-u-ly  for  Julian  the  apoo- 
lato,  whom  be  makes  bis  bera^  ia  ToyarideBt} 


of  Conotnntius.  He  does  nut,  however,  fldlla 
treat  both  tbe  one  and  the  Other  with  Juatieo. 

BoTBoriirs. 

£utropiu8  wrote  his  Abridgment  of  the 
Baman  History  in  the  reigne  of  Valentinian 
aad  ValanB,bntbyordtf  aftbelaMak  la- 
he  Inscribes  it.  To  Judge  of  it  by  liis  style, 
would  believe  bint  rather  a  Gntk  than  a 


CHAPTER  III. 
OF  ORATORa 

IlTTSOBUCyiOX. 

I  aoi  fa  opeak  lo  tUavlaeaaf  tkat  part  of 

polite  leamlngt  wMch  has  the  most  beauty, 
solidity,  greatness,  and  splendour,  and  is  of  the 
most  extensive  ose,  namely.  Eloquence.  Tliis 
Ii  a  tdant,  -mhSA  axalta  the  otator  abava  tha 
vulvar  of  mankind,  and  almoik  abava  hanaiilty 
it<»rlf;  which  rrnders  him  in  some  measure  the 
guide  uiid  arbiter  of  the  most  important  delilK 
erations;  whieh  ffvco  Um  an  empire  over  the 
mind,  the  more  admirable  as  it  is  entirely  voliiA> 
tary,  and  founticd  solely  upon  the  force  of  reason 
placed  in  all  its  light :  in  a  word,  which  enables 
Mm  to  sway  the  heart  to  bts  p«Erpoos%  to  over- 
come the  most  obstinate  resistance,  and  to 
inspire  such  sentiments  as  he  pleases ;  joy  or 
sorrow,  love  or  hatred,  hope  or  feai-,  compassion 
or  roMDtnMBt*  If  wa  rcpnonit  to  oarmlfaa 
the  numerous  assemblies  of  Athens  or  Rome, 
in  wltich  the  createst  interests  of  those  states 
are  considered,  and  where  the  orator,  from  the 
trtbonal  of  iuurangnee,  reigns  by  hk  do^oenoe 
over  an  Immense  people,  who  hear  him  with  a 
profound  silence  interrupted  only  by  applauses 
and  acclamations;  of  all  that  the  world  ever 
eoBlaittad  of  BMgnMeent  in  appcaiaom^  and 
mo'it  rripahlp  of  dnzzlinjj^  the  mind  of  man,  is 
there  any  thing  so  grand,  so  soothing  to  self-lore 
aalbli? 

Vbat  atm  crtady  aiilto  tba  -valno  of  ala- 

quenre,  according  to  the  judirious  reflection  of 
C  jcero,  is  the  amazing  scarcity  of  good  orators 
in  all  ages.  *  wa  look  baek  Into  aU  aOer 
prafteslons,  arts,  and  sciences,  we  find  Bumbara 

(Hsfinguished  for  excelling  In  tlu"m,  generals, 
statesmen,  philosopherfi,  mathematicians,  physi- 
cian%  in  a  word,  great  perseoa  In  every  way. 
Wa  eianot  say  qtilto  tiie  same  respecting  poets  \ 
I  mean  such  as  hare  nttainrd  p<Tfcrtio/i  in  their 
art :  the  number  of  these  lias  always  been  ex- 
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tremfly  •mal),  althoiufh  much  grenti-r  than  that 
ut  good  oratont.  What  1  uow  aay  ought  to 
MMB  th«  aon  MrprtaliifiM  ia  ntpMl  l»«he 

othiT  nrts  and  sjciences,  it  Is  generally  necessary 
to  imbibe  them  from  aources  devioua  and  un- 
known, and  not  of  common  use ;  wherciw  the 
tdent  «f  ipwifctnf  to  •  HUog  munif  Mtonl, 

that  sppins  to  he  within  eTerj*  onr's  rapacity, 
that  h»»  nothing  in  it  obacturc  or  abetracted,  and 
«f  wMdi  tmti  tke  prindfal  raka  Mid  moat 
•NMittol  viitaiM  to  to  exprcM  «■•*■  aelf  deariy, 
without  ever  departing  from  nature.  It  cannot 
be  Mid,  that,  among  tlie  ancient^  the  aueceea  of 
tibe  «<lMr  arta  fntmAtd  from  »  gfiar  wrtw 
«f  peraons  being  indooed  by  the  allurement  of 
reward"^  to  npply  themselres  to  them.  As  well 
at  AtheiM  as  Rome,  the  two  great  theatres  in 
wlileh  th«  tatonto  «f  tkeiiiia4  ihto*  Ml  with 
moat  lustre*  no  study  was  ever  eultlTated  more 
univiTMiilly.  nor  with  greater  application  and 
ardour,  titan  ttiat  of  eloquence.  And  we  ought 
w»t  to  woadar  aft  It  In  fepoUlai  IOm  Umm^ 
whri  f  nil  the  iiffairs  of  the  Ktate  were  examined 
ia  commou ;  where  war  and  peace,  al]ianc«>«<  and 
deliberated  upon  cither  belure  the 
nalc^  «r  with  bodi ;  tDd  whm  afwy 
thint:  was  determined  by  plurality  of  voices; 
the  talent  of  spealcing  must  necessarily  have 
prevailed.  Whoever  spoke  in  these  assemblies 
with  nuMt  etoqaaoM^  haeaaM  by  ntowwry  aMa> 
sequence  the  most  powerful.  Ilence  the  youth, 
of  any  ambition,  did  not  fail  to  apply  themaeivea 
with  tho  utBMMt  diligence,  to  a  study,  that  alone 
opened  the  way  to  riohea,  cradit,  and  dignities. 
Whence  therefore  was  it,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  application  and  ciTorta  of  so  great  a  number 
of  esaellent  geniuses,  the  great  adTantagaa  in  re- 
ipeet  to  fortune,  and  the  attraction  of  aooaothing 
areputation,  the  number  of  excellent  orators  lias 
always  been  »o  small?  The  reaaon  is  evident, 
and  ara  ongbt  to  conclude^  that  of  all  tha  arte 
which  are  the  object  of  httflaan  etndy,  dbfaMMsa 
must  necessarilj  be  the  greatest,  the  mo?*t  diffi- 
cult, and  that  which  requires  the  most  talents, 
and  talenta  entlrdy  different  and  oran  opparfte 
In  appearance,  for  succeeding  in  it. 

Every  body  Icnows  that  there  are  three  kinds 
of  style,  the  great  or  sublime,  the  common  or 
einplfl^  and  the  medtola  or  florid,  which  holds 
the  mean  between  the  other  two. 

In  the  sublime  kind, '  tlie  nrntor  employs 
whatever  is  most  noble  in  the  thoughts^  moat 


1  OwadUoquI  tquidam]  ut  iu  dicam  fUerunt,  cum 
\  ei  sententiaruni  uravitate,  et  majectsta  Tabonua ; 
varli,  copici«i,  gravci,  «d  psnBOvendos  eC 
convetMndos  aalatos  tostnictt  et  patatL   Ck.  is  OraL 

n.  sa 

At  in*  qut  SMU  4s«elTal,  el  penten  tad^actar,  et 
ripsf  sibi  ftin.it,  muUi:!  tt  turrctK  Judicein  vel  iiitcntcm 
CMMxi  ISwct,  eogcuiuc  »re  <|ua  rapit.   HtdiwtU.  L  xU.  c.  la 


lofty  iu  the  expressions,  meet  bold  in  the  fignrea, 
and  most  strong  and  pathetic  in  the  poanoos. 
Hto  dtooavat  to  than  liha  an  fanpeiwa 
incapable  of  beinf  Hipud  ar  h^  In, 
in  its  violence  bears  away  tho«e  thut  htr^r  it, 
and  forces  them,  whrtlier  they  will  or  not,  to 
fallow  It  whereeae^ei  It  hnrrlea  theen.  BntMs 
iH  not  the  pUce  for  treatinf  of  this  subject,  which 
would  alone  prove  the  aatnat  of  tho  taloli 
neoeaeary  to  eloquence. 

Tha  afanflo  olyk*  to  fnMa  dlArai.   It  to 
clear,  pure,  intelligible,  and  nothii^  Mn> 
has  no  thoughts  of  wmring,  and  endeavmir*  onW 
to  be  understood.    It  values  itself  solely  upon  a 


refiix-d  dpltcacy.  If  It  sometimes  rratnres  upon 
ontamcnt,  that  ornament  is  entirely  niniplf  and 
natural.  Umraoe's  exprtmimt,  timfltx  mundittiMf 
is  the  beat  I  can  naa  to deeorlba ttto  atyto;  of 
wh)<  h  Phjedroa  and  Tenaca  ■athaatatpv- 

fect  models. 

A  ttird  species  of  eloqnenee  to  In  a  manner 
the  mean  between  the  ottow  tWi^  and  to  the><»> 

fore  fTilli'd  the  mixed,  florid,  or  me<3t,ite  «;1v!*».  » 
It  has  neither  the  deUcocy  of  the  latter,  nor  the 
Aeae  and  thmdnr  af  tho  ftroMr.  It  berden 
upon  both,  bat  widiont  aftalntnff  to,  ar  Tosem 
bling  either.  It  participates  of  the  one  ruid  the 
other,  or,  to  speak  more  justly,  it  is  neither  the 
ono  nor  tho  tOm,  Tho  orator,  fai  thto  way, 
destignedly  usea  the  glitter  of  aMlaphor%  tta 
glow  of  figures,  agreeable  digressions,  harmony 
of  disposition,  and  beauty  of  thoughts ;  retaining 
iihv.iys  howvver,  tho  a&lld  and  temperatai 
acter  peculiar  to  It:  ao  that  it  may 
compared  to  a  stream,  that  rolls  it-,  silver  TrHT*>s 
through  flowery  bonks  shaded  with  verdaat 


Each  of  these  kinds  of  eloquenoo  to  hif^f 
estimable  in  itself,  and  acquires  all  writers  that 
succeed  in  them  great  reputation.  Bot  the 
iBiaitdr  atowa  ttoe 


8  CootTi  (sunt  quidanQ  teauss,  aouti. 


precM  oratinnc  limati       Alii  in  esdcm  jojimitate 
rinniom,  id  e*t  facetl,  florentcs  etiau,  ct  levitcr  < 

orat.  n.  aa 

3  Ect  autcm  qiiidsm  Inteijecttis  medhis,  et  qnad  tern, 
pcmtu*,  ncc  arutnlne  poitenoruin,  ncc  fufanioc  utens 
■uiK-ncirum :  vimiui  amborum,  in  neutro  cxceUeni: 
utriusque  psitta|is,  vat  utdosque  (si  venoi  ^fmumm) 
pelHkseapMB.  Onmnifll. 

Mediuj  hie  modua  et  trantiatloolbus  cret^rior,  ct  f^guris 
erit  Jucundior;  cgresaiooibua  anMcmii^  compontiaoe 
aptua,  ssnteatUs  doMt  t  haler 
quidam,ct^ 
L  xii  c  m 

4  Tertiua  ert  amj^ua,  copioni*,  | 
pnAKte  vis  BBSlBBa  est.  Hie  est  enim.  cv|ai  onMMa 
dIotDdl  et  eoplaai  sdnritatg  gentes,  cloquentlaa  te  cHlia. 
tilnu  iiluiinium  valere  pA-vrr  'unt :  sni  l  .i  .o  cIi^jutTitiaw, 
que  cumi  iDsgno  aoaltuquc  ferretur,  quam  auipiCGRat 
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Itk  (kis  kind  of  elitquence  which  cxcitM  adml- 
r&tion,  ravishes  applauae,  and  sets  all  the  passions 
•f  thfl  suul  in  motion}  that  nomatimw  by  its 
tapctvodty,  it*  tbnadsn,  tlmwa  tnraUe  and 
einution  into  the  mind,  and  itomethww  insinuates 
itself  with  a  maji^ty  of  sweetnpw,  a  dignity  of 
aeftnesa,  irresistibly  tender  and  atfectiug. 
•  it  bihewiioBoraUtlMMpMrliwUahftnM 
the  perfect  orator;  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
how  dirtirult  and  extraordinary  it  is  for  one 
man  to  possess  so  many  different  qualities.  The 
•MUBMatiflM,  wUah  w«  dMl  MMB  OMi*  ef  Om 
anoliaC  Greek  and  Latin  orators,  will  show  us 
■HDe,  who  have  confined  themselves  with  success 
t»  the  two  latter  kinds,  but  very  lew  who  have 
Imm  fHit  to  attain  to  tha  — mi— mmA  ^mi 
fewer  who  liave  sin  c  ifdcd  in  all  the  thrw  at  the 
same  time.  What  renders  success  in  this  respect 
■o  difficult  and  extraordinary,  is,  that  the  excel- 
kBt^MUtlMwUelilbrmChatkmUiidaaratyle, 
have  each  a  dofcrt,  that  bordflM  VOT)'  rloiw  upon 
them,  which  adurns  itself  with  tMr  name^  which 
«locs  indeed  resemble  than  in  mom  aMMn%  but 
M  tlM  MM  time  ahen  tmi-wUkm  tkam,  by 
carr^'inj^  thrm  too  far,  by  making  simplicity 
degenerate  into  meanness,  ornament  into  tinsel 
Mid  glare,  and  the  great  tiMl  iblime  tato  empty 
•wtU  and  bomlwat.  For  it  !■  In  ityK  in 
Tirtuc.  There  are  in  the  one  nnd  the  other 
certain  iMunda  and  modifications  to  be  observed} 
bifMid  wfcidi  U*  tlw  vktoM  eziraiM: 

Eft  modiu  in  rebus,  sunt  certi  denique  flnet, 
Quoa  ultra  cilnH)uK  ocquit  confistcre  rectum.  Uor. 


araton^  and  the  same  may  Im  mid  of  Ustorians» 

poets,  and  all  writers,  there  are  an  infinite 
variety  of  styles,  geniuses,  and  characters, 
wHUki  oecMioiM  to  grnt  m  dUhreuM  between 
them,  that  loarto  one  can  be  found,  wlw  per- 
fectly resembles  another.  Tlicre  is,  however,  n 
kind  of  eecret  resemblance  and  common  tie 
httwetn  them,  whleh  malcaa  them  approedi, 
and  unites  them  with  ench  other.  I  mean  a 
certain  delicacy  and  refinement  of  taste,  a  kind 
of  tincture  of  the  true  and  the  fine,  a  manner  of 
«|^f^f^ffty  and  Bipriming  themedw^  of  whleh 
nature  itself  h  the  noun-o  ;  in  fine,  a  something 
which  it  is  easier  to  conceive  than  express,  by 
wliich  a  reader  of  taste  and  sense  disoema  tlie 
wwfci  both  MkdMit  and  modtra,  that  bear  tha 
stamp  of  pure  and  elegant  aDtiquity.  And 
this  is  what  young  persons,  who  desire  to  make 
any  progress  in  polito  karning,  ought  to  maka 
the  principal  aljtot  of  their  care  and  appli- 
cation :  I  mean  to  study  in  the  wiirks  uf  the 
learned  those  natural  beauties,  which  are  the 
growth  of  aU  agw  and  aU  knguages,  and  to 
make  themselTOS  fcmMUi.  with  tfiem  liy  a  wriooa 
and  repented  intercourse  with  the  authors, 
wherein  they  are  to  be  found,  in  order  to  attain 
so  happj  a  taato  w  to  dtamm  them  at  fint  aif ht4 
and,  if  I  may  venture  the  expression,  to  per- 
ceive them  lika  fragxant  odoim  almoat  by  tha 
scent. 
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Extremes  the  more  to  be  feared,  as  they  seem  to 
spring  from  virtue  itself,  and  confound  them- 
advca  with  it.  The  Greeha  call  tUa  excess 
Mtutiir^,  ticioua  afftctatioH.  *  It  nppeait  in  the 
three  kinds  of  style,  whe.n  they  exceed  the 
bounds  of  tlie  just  and  the  true,  when  the 
fanagHnatien  thitvwa  off  the  gufdaaee  of  the 
jlldglMn^  and  the  mind  Is  dazzled  with  a  false 
appearance  of  the  good  :  thin,  in  respect  of  elo- 
quence, ia  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  of 
fludtt,  beeaaM^  Instead  of  being  avoided  like 
others  the  phantom  is  purstiei]  as  merit.  There 
Is  nlso  one  virtue  common  to  all  the  three  kinds 
of  style,  with  which  1  shall  conclude.  *  Among 


eames,  ipiam  sdnUf sisatiar,  ^nam  w  sssequi  poMedifB. 
derent.  Hujiu  cIoqu«nli»  taH  tractare  snitno*,  hujus 
omni  modo  pennovcre.  H»c  modd  peifringit,  raodd 
imfiit  hi  sewiu:  inssht  oorss opinienss,  evdUt  insitas. 
Ont,n.9t. 

5  Kizj:-*        id  ptt  rn.ila  afflsctstio,  per  omnc  diccndi 

genus  p<xcM  lu  vocatur,  qaicquid  est  ultra  vir. 

tutsn,  qoatlcs  tsgsuluiu  JmUdo  esnt,  et  ipseie  boal 
fldlltur :  onuMum  in  cloquentis  vitiorum  pennnum ;  nam 
cetera  cftm  vitentur,  hoc  psUtur.   fiataoM,  L  viiL  c  3. 

0  fTiTi<  wnnli  Hflpimlls  ■BuiiM  iiiiBWina  IbrtiitlT. 
LS.C8. 


8ma,  I. 

Age  M  wAtcA  Eloqutnee  Jlourithed  mott  at  Athtn$. 

Greece,  so  fertile  in  fine  penitises  fur  all  the 
other  arts,  was  a  long  time  barren  in  respect  to 
eloquence,  and,  bdbn  Perfdes,  may  In  aoma 
measure  be  said  to  have  only  spoke  like  an  inlhnia 
and  that  till  then  she  had  but  n  nmnU  idea,  and 
set  little  value  upon  the  talent  of  speaking.* 
It  waa  at  Athena  that  doi|ncnea  b^gan  Arst  to 
appear  with  spliDdanr.  And  It  la  not  sur- 
prisinff  thRt  it  ws«  not  in  honour  there,  till 
alter  many  ages.  Eloquence  dues  not  usually 
grow  up  amidst  the  cares  that  are  necessary  in 
Ibttadinf  a  slBt%  and  the  tunnlt  of  wanu  Sha 


7  OnocU— oouMS  axtM  vstuatlorct  bsbst,ct  multo  sntd 
Hon  Invsntat  sotftw,  sed  stisni  pcfftdas,  (|iisni  est  M 

Griwlf  rl.iN^rnto  %  n  itic cndi  atquc  copia.  In  quatn  dim 
tolueor,  maxime  nitlii  occurnuit,  Attlce,  et  quasi  luocnt 
Afbenn  tw^  4ua  la  urtie  prim  jtm  se  crater  estoBt—Nea 
in  con»tlluentlbu§  Rcmp^  nec  In  bcUa  grn  iitiliii«— n.i»d 
cupidita*  diccndi  tolet  I'acis  e«t  comet,  otnque  mcu,  ec 
JSB  bene  conilitutie  civttati«  quasi  slaawi  qjOndm  Slk 
qomya.  ac<RM.aMk«ttA> 
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in  the  friend  of  peace,  and  the  companion  of 
tranqoilUtyi  and  raquirea,  if  I  may  ve^ur*  the 

nlready  well  pstribliihod  and  flourishlnc^.  Hut 
what  ought  to  appear  •urpriaiog,  i%  that  eh>- 
iii  her  IMk,  wai  tnm  bar  flnt 
(wUeh  C^oero  dates  in  tiM  time  of 
Pericles)  shoiiH  on  a  sudd^-ti  attain  to  such  a 
height  of  perfection.  *  Before  Feridee  there 
WW  no  work  or  dloeoarM  In  nASA  mof  tnwe 
•f  Itenuty  or  ornament  Hi>p4  Hred»  «r  which  ex- 
presKfMi  the  (trator  ;  and  his  haran^aea  displayed 
•rea  tiieu  whatever  i«  finest,  most  vigorous,  and 
iBMfrnUimo  in  eloqnwoa.  * 

Pericles,  whose  view  was  to  render  himself 
fowprfnl  in  tlie  rppnhllr,  and  to  sway  in  th«» 
MBsmbltes  ut  the  peuple,  cuiisidered  eloquence  as 

these  ends,  and  devoted  hImH«lf  wholly  to  it* 
The  natural  excellency  of  his  genius  supplied 
him  with  wiiatever  was  wanting  for  his  success, 
Mii  IIm  grsot  apyliendem  he  had  before  made  to 
philos4iiihy  under  Anaxagoras,  had  taught  him 
by  wiiat  springs  the  human  heart  was  to  be 
moved  and  netonted  «t  wUL'  Ho  employed 
wSA  wmitML  art  sometimes  the  diarmH  of  in- 
sinuation to  persuade,  and  sometimes  the  force 
of  vehement  passions  to  oppose  and  subdue. 
AttoM,  wto  iRirn  now  light  shine  onl  In  hw 
bosom,  chamod  with  the  graces  and  sulilimlty 
of  his  discourse,  admired  rui'l  reared  Lis  do- 
quenoe.  *  It  is  observed,  that,  at  the  very  time 
ke  oppoMd  the  paasiou  of  the  people  wHh  n  kind 
«f  inflexible  obstinacy,  he  knew  how  to  please 
them,  and  had  the  address  to  bring  them  over 
insmaiUy  to  his  opinion.  *  The  comic  poets 
aoomdlncly.  In  thdr  nslm  npon  Urn  (ftr  «t 
Itet  tim  OMf  did  iwt  ipw*  tbi  BMt  rmdU) 


1  H«ee 
tttUt  a&«iJhtf.a4& 

2  Ante  Ptriclem  litcra  nulla  C'»t,  qua*  quijc-m 

onurtum  sliguCTn  babest,  st  ontorU  estc  videstur.  ML 
a.  IT. 

5  In  PhsHlro  PlntonU  fiMge  270  ]  hftc  Periclem  pmtS- 
)  ceterU  dicit  oratoribu«  Soi^aten,  quM  ii  Anaxagors 

ftierit  auditor  ;  i  quo  ccriMt  eum,  cixm  alts  prs- 
I  et  mngniflca  <UdiclMSt,  ubctem  ct  ftccuiidum 
ftdtse,  gnsruinquc  iquod  citeloqucBftinaaKlaium]  quibiu 
orationU  modlt 
Ck.  in  OnL  n.  16. 

4  Rll^l■  snevMale 
hirju?  uU'rtatrtn  ct  popiam  admlrat* ;  ejiudcm  vim 
diceodi  tvrrorcnique  timuerunt   Jn  lintt.  n.  44, 

6  Quid  FMMsa?  dee«|m  dicoidi  copia  lic  sesiptan^ 
at,  c(km  contra  voluntatem  Athenicnaium  loqueretur  pro 
■alutc  patris,  fCTcriui  taroen  id  Iptum,  quod  iUc  contra 
popularca  h<iniinii  diceret,  popuUro  omnibus  ct  jucundum 
viderstur.  Cuiw  lo  Jabris  vstcra*  eomioi.  ctassB  oisa 
Mi  wslsdiesrsrt  (qttedtuai  Athsnto  Mad  UrswO  lnweem 

tial)l(.i!«o  dixtTunt  ;  tanfamquc  in  eo  vim  fuiuc,  ut  in 
eorun.  mcuttUu  qui  audiMcnt  quasi  aculeos 
J]lB0MftLliLB.19a, 


said  to  liis  praise  on  one  aads^  Uiat  the  goddew  «i 
liWBiirfim  with  ail  her  charms  dwelt  uu  hi* 
lips ;  and  M  tiho  other,  that  hi*  dimni  hnd 

thf  vrhemcnoe  of  thunder,  and  that  it  alwa)-* 
left  beiiind  it  •  Jtind  of  stimniation  in  the  souis 
ofUshMnn.*  Bj  llih  ■IiimiHmij 

of  speaking,  IWfclM  hM  dHlHf  iMty 

as  well  in  war  an  peace,  an  entire  authority  ort-r 
the  most  inconstant  and  capricious,  and  at  tfa« 
same  tl—  Um  most  jcaloiui  people  of  their  Hbcny 
in  th*  werld,  wiMW    i  i  ii  i^wii  hi  dh^am 

it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  remove,  as  it  wa* 
sometimes  to  abate  tiieir  pride,  and  to  check 
thdriMbMNlmneeMi.*  HMeownnmyjodia 
of  the  power  and  value  of  eloquence. 

Though  Pericles  left  no  piece  of  el>»<;uenre 
behind  him,  he  however  deserves  to  be  ranked 
at tho header  the  Greek enton;  and tho Mm 
so,  according  to  Cicero,*  because  it  wao  ho 
who  firtit  taught  Athens  a  tast<>  fur  aound  and 
perfect  eloqunKc,  placed  it  in  iu>Dour,  siuiwcd 

salutary  eflr»:t8  evident       tlw  MflSM  wUcfc 
attended  his  harangues. 
1  proceed  now  to  q^eak  of  tlie  ten  Atlieniao 

abriflpment,  and  shall  treat  only  of 
are  most  known,  with  some 


Oftk*  Tm  Omt 


Amtifhok. 

AnUffc—  Impptxyd  himself  very  much  hi 
his  conversations  with  Socmtes. '  lie  taught 
riietoric }  he  also  composed  pleadings  for  < 
had  oocmIqb  ftrHMM,  and  it  hdlevod  to 
been  the  flnt  that  lntrDdiu-t>d  that  custom.  I  lb 
invention  was  warm  and  abundant,  ht:^  i^tyle 
exact,  his  proofs  strong,  and  he  had  a  great 
iUlei^ln  MMwriny  nnftrmen  eljirttmn  Bo 
was  no  less  successful  in  moving  the  paauan% 
and  in  jrivinp  th*»  pf-r-wms  he  introduced  speaking 
their  Just  and  peculiar  characters.  He 
ooodnuMd  to  4Ho  ftp  hnrlof  flnwnd  4mi  < 
UdoMBk  «rtho  FdMir  Hondndal  AAm. 

AvMOinsa. 

Andocides  was  also  the  rotemporary  of  So- 
crates,  lie  began  to  flourish  twenty  years  before 

I*  UtwwhMnght  to  n  trM  MM  an> 


0  Ab  Ariftophane  poets  Ail|;unMk( 
Gncciant  dictu>  tat.    OroL  n.  89. 

t  Ita^oe  Me  drntrinej  eswillab 


tempnrr  pt  bellicit  rcbu*.  Ibid. 
S  FeociespdauaadbttMit 
PFhitdevIt 


Ac 


0.44 
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tn  throwiof  down  the  sUtUM  of  Mer- 
cury, which  were  ail  either  thrown  down  or 
mntiiated  in  one  night  in  the  beginninf  of  the 

ftvm  this  danger  only  by  promisinf  to  dkeorer 
fhft  goilty,  in  which  number  he  included  his 
•WB  ftther,  wlioee  life  however  he  saved.  His 


Ltsiai. 

Lysias  was  by  origin  tt  Syracuse,  but  bom 

at  Ath*"!!!."  At  6fleen  yean  of  age,  he  went  to 
Thurium  in  Italy  with  two  of  hia  brothers  in 
tka  anreolMyMntttihktftoMttk.  Hoen- 
tinned  there  till  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  be- 
fore Syracuse,  and  then  returned  to  Athens  in 
the  forty-eighth  year  ut  hia  age.  He  dis- 
tlBKaiM  Umir  than  ^  bbpoeaUv  mavit, 
and  was  always  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
excellent  of  the  Greeic  omtors,  but  in  the  simple 
•od  trsuquil  qtecies  of  eloquence.  Perspicuity, 
fwiijt  •wmtama,  mad  delkaey  «f  slrK  ww 
his  particul.ir  attributes.  lie  was,  says  Cicero, 
n  writer  of  great  subtilty  and  elegance,  in  whom 
Alfceoi  might  almoet  boast  already  of  a  perfect 
orator."  QnlacliUMi  glfw  IH  tb«  naM  idM  of 
him.  Ly»iafl,  8a)-»  he,  Is  subtile  and  elegant,  and 
if  it  sufficed  for  an  orator  to  instruct,  none  were 
MON  perftet  Am  htb"  For  he  has  uothiag 
snpertiuous,  ■M^fct'f  nftetod  in  hla  iHtuwiif 
His  style  however  resembles  tnoit  nnnll'llld 
clear  stream  tlian  a  great  river. 

If  Lfdas  gntnllj  eonfladi  himself  to  that 
•implicity,  and  M  Clecm  calb.il^  buBMi  of 
style,'*  it  was  not  be<-^(m*>  hr-  was  absolutely  in- 
capable of  force  and  greatness  ;  for  according  to 
the  MMM  Qoero,  than  were  very  etrong  and 
nervous  |WiM^gM  in  his  harangnea.  Ho  wrote 
in  that  manner  through  rhnire  and  judgment." 
He  did  nut  plead  at  the  bar  himselt;  but  composed 
plmdlngi  ftr  «lhm;  and  to  aah  their  character, 


II  Oionys.  Flalic.  in  Ljrs, 
19  FuJt  Lyriai— .egTcgid  nbtUtt  atque  etefsna, 
MAmLitax*  «"■<"•» PMftJ4— . JIuiiL  Or. 

13  Lysias  taMtHs  atque  eleg^na,  ct  quo  niJiil,  li  oratort 
aatif  ?it  J  x-rrc,  qucrat  perfectius.   Nihil  cnim  est  inane, 
Bibil  acoertitum :  quid  tsman  AmM^  yiM>  aamgaa  HiwhIbi 
psoploR  MMCftLz.el. 

14  In  l.viU  Mint  »«Pi>o  rtinm  laccrti.  glc  ul  nihil  firri 
powit  valeiitius  :  verilin  e»t  csxt^  geoeto  Into  (trigosior. 
Jhn:.  n.  61. 

U  lilud  in  Ljrsta  diceodi  textum  t-nue  atque  rarum 
laCiarfbMS  nttOiarts  eomnnpendum  non  erat  F«fdldi»»et 
anlm  gratiatn,  qua:  in  eo  maxima  eat,  aimpUcif  atque 
iBBfllecutl  flotoria :  pewlidlwet  Mam  quovia.  Nsan  sol. 
bebat  alila,noiiipaBdIe*at}  otopoetasritsaseUki 
bus  et  iooompotitii 
I  L  ix.  c.  i. 
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_  to  aaa  •  aimple  style  with  little 
or  no  elemion;  without  which  thoaa  mMf 
graces  which  were  admirable  in  him  had  been 
lost,  and  he  had  betrayed  the  secret  liimself.  It 
was  thcrefim  mnaaaaij  that  hia  dlaeourses, 
which  he  did  not  pronounce  himself,  should 
liavc  a  natural  and  negligent  air,  thnt  n-fjuirri 
great  art,  and  is  one  of  the  u)o»t  reiiued  secrets 
Of  aanpaaltba.  la  thla  iMnMrlh»  hw  linr 
areuM-d  persons  to  plead  their  own  causea  wllfci* 
out  the  help  of  advocates  was  eluded. 

When  Saaitea  was  summoned  before  the 
judges  to  answer  for  Ida  tjrhiittnt  finnfiaaiiliig 
religion,  Lysias,  brought  him  a  speech,  which 
he  had  composed  with  great  care,  and  in  which 
ha  had  luidoabtedly  introdoced  whatever  was 
mpahla  of  moving  tlie  Judgea.**  »TfntM.  aftar 
having  read  it,  told  him,  that  he  thought  it  very 
fine  and  oratorical,  but  not  oeusiateut  with  the 
faaoluthNi  andftrtitada  that  became  aphiloeo. 
pher." 

Dionj-sius  of  Halicamasaus  describes  at  laj^e, 
and  with  much  taste  andjudgmenty  the  character 
af  LyaiaalW  atjla»  «f  whkh  ha  Mnmanrtea  tha 
constituent  part«,  that  are  all  of  the  afanple  and 

natural  Icind  of  eloquence  I  have  spoken  of. 
He  even  repeats  some  passages  in  one  of  hi*  hft> 
'  tha^  .  -  - 


laocftATsa. 

Isocrates  was  the  son  of  Theodora*  tha 
Athenian,  who  having  enriched  himself  by 
nuiluug  musical  instruments^  wa*  in  a  condition 
togira  hia  ehildnn  •  good  •dtuatian  I  Ar  habid 
two  more  aooa  and  one  diiughter.  laaentea 
camv  into  the  world  about  the  mth  Olympiad, 
A.  M.  35t)ti,  Ant.  J.  C.  4Sii,  twenty-two  year* 
aflw  LyOaa,  and  aarcn  bafen  Fhto.  Ha  had 
an  excellent  education  under  Prodicus,  GatglBib 
Tisias,  ami,  according  to  some,  Theramcnei^ 
that  is  to  say,  all  tlie  most  famous  rhetoridana 
of  thoBetiniea.  Hi*  iBeilnatton  woold  have  led 
him  to  follow  the  uMiid  rourse  of  the  young 
Athenians,  and  to  have  mbared  in  the  publio 
aflUr* :  but  the  weaiuies«  ot  his  voice,  and  hia 
almost  inanrmonntabla  timidity,  not  permitting 
him  to  venture  apprarintr  in  public,  he  directed 
his  views  a  different  way.  lie  did  not  however 
entirdy  renounce  either  the  glory  of  eloquence, 
or  the  dedre  of  nnderlng  hlaaadf  naeAd  ta  tlw 
public,  whirh  were  his  ruling  pnssionH ;  and 
what  the  natural  impediment  of  his  voice  denied 
him,  h*  eonaelTed  tboughta  of  attaining  by  the 
help  of  his  industry  and  pan*  AflOOldingly  ha 
applied  hims<'lf  diligently  to  composition,  and 
did  not,  iiiie  the  generality  of  the  >op)^i^tH,  m.-dto 


16  Libi  L  dc  Orat.  n.  Zil. 
IT  Ubni  orationcm  dLtertam  lib!  cC 
fortcm  ct  rlrilcm  dod  vidsti. 
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rhhnerical  uid  nselns  questions,  or  tobjecta  of 
mfr«  curiosity,  the  object*  of  hia  application,  but 
•olid  Mi4  important  topitjt  of  f  oremment,  which 
■ilf ht  »•  «f  OM  to  tHatm,  wd  «f«i  priaom  m 
well  as  prirate  persons,  anrl  at  the  same  time 
do  liMMHir  to  himself  by  the  graces  he  should 
W^MfW  to  diffuse  throughout  his  writin|;s. 
iMcntn  kbudf  Ittfttntf  Oi  in  th»  flnnUum  of 
his  discourse,  that  these  wptp  hU  vion-s.'  ITo 
CHTdMd  himself  alao  in  composing  pleadings  for 
Muh  M  had  oeeadoD  finr  them,  according  to  the 
MillMfe  iienerai  enoQgh  in  these  tfnic%  tiioagh 
eontrary  to  the  laws,  which,  as  I  have  oljsorvcj 
Iwfor^  srdained  that  persons  should  defend  them- 
•dvtoiHtlNmtwiqffhA  help  of  other*.  Bat  as 
Ihito  ftaidlqgs  drair  trouble  upon  himself  in 
consequence  of  the  violation  of  thp  law,  and 
•bilged  him  to  appear  often  before  the  Judges,  he 
Mminead  fkan  •Dtfnly,  maA  opened  »  sdiool 
hr  the  instruolhm  of  youth  la  eloquenoe. 

By  this  new  application,  the  house  of  Isorratpn 
beeaae  in  respect  to  Greece  in  general,  a  fruitful 
aanoT'  of  grsttt  men,  and,  lllw  tlie  "tlrojan  horse, 
none  came  out  of  it  but  illustrious  persons.* 
Though  he  did  not  appear  in  public  at  the  bar, 
and  confined  liimself  within  the  walls  of  his 
idwol  or  itody/  "he  acfnired  •  nputaHon  to 
which  none  after  him  could  attain,  and  was 
equally  egteemed  for  the  excellence  of  his  compo- 
sitions, and  his  art  of  teaching,  as  his  writings 
and  paplb  mfldcntly  provod.  Ho  bad  a  won- 
derful  capacity  in  discerning  the  force,  genius, 
and  chnracter  of  his  scliolars,  and  in  knowiiiij 
how  to  exercise  and  direct  their  talents :  a  rare, 
tail  ateolntdjr  nsrimry  quality*  tor  MeeMdlng 
In  the  important  employment  of  instruction, 
laocrate^  in  speaking  of  two  of  his  most  illu't- 
Irtoaa  disciples,  used  to  say,  that  in  regard  to 
Ephorus  he  used  tlio  and  to  TiMopompus 
the  bridle,  in  order  to  qnirlft  n  the  slowness  of 
the  one,  and  check  ths  too  great  vivaoi^  of  the 


1  tii  Psnathea 
8  Extitit  kgitur  Isocratc».^cHiuadomus  eoBcta  Oradc 
quad  hidiK  quidsai  palolt  abpw  offldns  dicendi) 

•rstor  et perfmm  m.'^fnrt rr,  qunnqTmn  forctui  lure  c.iruit, 
bitraque  psxictes  f.Juit  cam  gloriam,  quam  nenjo  quidcm, 
suo  Jadieio,  est  pottes  coosBONMl  Ck.  M  A«b  &  88: 

Ex  laocrateslttiohtaiiqpMaiMiequoTtadsae^lBniMil 

pitoe^  extllennit  LB.  tt.  4t  Oral.  a.  91. 

Clariwimus  ilte  pr.-pcri  lor  t*iK  ratc«,  qucm  non  magi* 
libri  bene  dixkse,  qujun  discipuli  bene  docuuto  tcitantur 

3  DSliKWiti-iimehrif  e«t  ei»,  qui  initituunt  aliqiMMStque 
erudiuxit,  ridendum,  qud  sua  quemque  aatun 
fsm  videatur— — nsibat  Isocnei^  doetor  slatalsilfl^  ss 
csleatibusln  E^oro,  contra  autem  tn  Theopompo  frprnis 
00  cetera.  Atterum  cnlm  exult«otcm  vcrt»nim  audacia 
rf^;  rii  H^at,  altcrum  cunctantem  et  quasi  vcrccundantein 

tn^ub^^aque  eoa  nmiies  eflbdt  inter  aa^  ssd  tantum 

ntnque,  qq«d  utriusqaa  oston  pstimtm.  2A.  m.  * 
Ormt,  n.  S& 


other.  The  latter,  in  composing,  gmre  a  looet 
to  his  fire  and  imagination,  and  exhausted  him- 
self in  bold  and  glowing  cxpresalons:  lilm  be 
enrlMd.  Tlio  oiha*,  on  dw  eeolnry,  who  wm 
timid  and  reserved,  regarded  nothing  but  a  rigid 
correctness,  and  never  dared  to  venture  the  ]r9gt 
excursion :  to  him  he  recommended  soaring,  and 
tkodlglilaoriBnslnBtiott.   Hli  dcrfgn  ww  net 

tomakr  them  like  each  other  :  but  by  retrenchlsg 
from  the  one,  and  adding  to  the  other,  to  rondurt 
each  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection  of  whick 
hia  genlna-  was  susceptiUa. 

I-MwrntesV  school  was  of  cTeat  use  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  at  the  same  time  of  great  gain  to  himself.* 
He  aoqolred  noK  money  in  it  than  any  sophist 
had  erer  done  before  him.  H«  had  gfncnil^ 
more  than  an  hundred  schnlnrs  nt  five  hundred 
drachmas  (abont  twenty-five  poonds)  coch,  in 
an  probahlHtf  tar  the  whale  tee  of  their 
atadying  under  hUn.  For  the  hoooor  off  to 
preat  a  master,  I  should  be  sorry  if  what  is  aaid 
of  him  in  respect  to  Demosthenes  were  tm^ 
Aat  he  would  not  Inalmef  hln  heeanae  he  wai 
not  able  to  pay  the  usual  price.  I  choow  rather 
to  hold  whnt  Tlutarch  tells  us  In  the  same  place, 
tliat  Isocrates  took  nothing  of  the  citizcas  sf 
Adiensy  and  oidj  atianffm.  flo  gmsraaa 
and  disinterested  a  eondttct  anita  mnch  bKtcr 
with  his  character,  and  the  excellent  prinr-iplet 
of  morality  diffused  throughout  all  his  works. 

Beridca  Ilia  tncama  ftun  Ui  aehoel,  be  raoahod 
preat  presents  fWnn  conldcnUe  persona.  Klea- 
clw  king  of  Cyprus,  and  son  of  ETaj;oms,  gavs 
him  twenty  talents  (about  five  thousand  pounds) 
for  the  dieeouraa  Inanfliod  wldk  hie  nama. 

A  very  sensible  saying  of  Isocrates  u  rvlato^* 
He  was  at  table  with  Nicocreon  king  of  Crprus, 
and  was  pressed  to  talk,  and  supply  matter  £ar 

and  pavf  this  reason  for  his  refusal  :  *«  What  I 
do  know,  does  not  suit  this  place ;  and  what 
would  suit  it,  I  do  not  know."  This  thought 
k'rerjrllhaaaftorSenato:    I  BOfw  dediud  to 

plen.se  the  pefiple :  for  they  do  not  appruvt 
what  I  know,  and  I  do  not  know  what  thoy 
approm"* 

Athenians  by  Philip  at  the  battle  of  Charon p«, 
could  not  survive  the  misfortune  of  his  country, 
and  iOad  of  grief,  after  luiTing  continued  fovt 
days  without  eating.  *  Ho  was  then  teneem 

and  eif^'hteen,  or  iiii  hundrtMl  ye.vrs  old. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  tlie  style  of  Isocrates 
brttMT  dun  Clenta  nd  QwlnatBlaBi  luKva  dMa 
tt:  I  diaDcitotheirowiiwwdik  Ckm^^ 


4  flat  de  decrtn  Orst  Gr.  in  iMen 
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haTiof  related  the  faTOurshle  idea  which  Socrates 
had  conceived  of  Lsocrate*  while  very  young* 
and  Plato's  magnifleentpnlae  of  him  when  very 
old,  though  he  spcms  the  drrlarcd  enemy  of  the 
rhetoricians,  goes  on  thus  describing  his  style.  ** 
^  Duloe  igitur  ontioois  geuiu,  «t  iolatain»  et 
gffluens,  sententila  argatom,  rerbis  sonans,  est 
In  illo  epidictioo  gcaere,  quod  diximus  proprlum 
Sophistarum,  p«n|M  ^uam  pugna  aptiiu,  gym- 
awlii  «t  palMtm  tfieatinn,  qpretum  «t  pnlsmn 
lank"  "  This  kind  of  eloquence  is  smooth, 
agreeable,  fiowttig,  and  hbounds  with  fine 
thoughts  and  harmonious  exp'essions:  hut  it 
hw  Veen  CTcloded  tha  bar,  and  tmuAmd  to 
tha  fileintee»  m  mon'  ]>n)[wr  for  preparatory 
exercisrs,  than  real  affairs."  The  fullowiDg  b 
Quinctilian's  picture  of  it,  and  seems  to  have 
lM«Boopifld  from  Ike  fttmcr.*  **Ieoentteoia4^ 
verso  genere  dicendi  [he  had  just  brfiire  vpA» 
of  Lysiiw]  riitid>H  rt  romj-ttis  ])aljBatr»  quam 
pugna  nia^i»  accouunoiiuiu:*,  omnes  dicendi 
vonane  ■eeutns  art.  Nee  iauneritd,  aadltorUs 
enim  se,  nofi  judiciis  compararat :  in  inventiune 
fucilis,  houeoti  studiosus,  in  cotnpoaitkMUS  adae 
iUligens,  ut  cura  ejus  reprehendatur." 

Itjeiaa  and  laecnteo  resembled  each  odier 
TPT-y  miirh  in  nKuiy  points,  as  Dionysius  Huli- 
camassetisia  shows  at  large:  but  the  style  of 
tho  latter  k  smmm  smooth,  flowing,  elegant, 
Aarid,  and  odomedi  his  thougfate  are  more 
lirely  and  delicate,  with  a  r!i«poaition  of  words 
extremely  laboured,  and  {MThaiM  to  excess.  In 
m  word»  all  tliolMunSee  and  graoee  of  eioquence, 
used  by  the  sophists  in  the  dmonstrative  kind, 
are  displayed  in  Iiis  discount,  not  designed  fur 
actioa  and  the  bar,  but  pomp  and  ostentation. 

Cicero  in  many  porta  of  Ueboetedlf  JBi|m&* 
ttco,  strongly  iii!.is(.>t  that  Isoctatcs  wes^  ^vperly 
speaking,  the  first  that  intriHhice<i  into  the 
Greek  tongue,  number,  sweetness,  and  harmony, 
wUob  bcibre  him  were  little  Icaowi^  and  afaaoot 
feaorally  neglected. 

It  remainn  for  me  to  explain  one  more  quality 
of  Isocrates,  hht  lovs  of  virtue  and  good  in 
gcnenl,  wUeb  Qiiln«mh»  i«|Wbiib,  kmmH 
ttudiosus,  and  which,  according  to  Dionysius 
Ilaliearnassensis,  infinitely  exalts  him  above  all 
the  other  orators.  He  runs  over  his  principal 
dioeoureea  to  dioir»  tlml  tkef  hnto  no  ollMr 

tendency  but  tn  inspire  states,  princes,  and  even 
private  persons,  with  sentiments  of  probity, 
lumoor,  fidelity,  moderation,  justice  love  of  the 
f«Ule  good,  seal  Ibr  tko  pneenwtfaB  of  liberty, 
and  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  the  faith 
of  treaties,  and  for  all  that  relates  in  any 
manner  to  religiea.  He  advisee  all  those,  who 
bava  the  government  of  etatee,  and  tto 
emtloa  of  paUieilMv%«OBAdidtotiMir  tun, 


8  la  Out  a  41, 9  Ubk  x.  e.  I. 
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to  read  and  study  these  admirable  books  with 
singular  attsntioo,  which  contain  all  the  prin- 
dplw  of  trae  aad  iilnluy  poUof . 

ItAtrc 

Isaus  waa  of  Chalele  In  Enben.   Ho  wont 

to  Athens,"  and  was  the  pupil  of  Lysias,  whose 
style  he  imitated  eo  well,  that  in  reading  thdr 
dieodnme  It  wao  hard  to  diitingakk  Iho  otto 
from  the  other.  He  began  to  appear  trltk 
splendour  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
lived  to  the  time  of  Philip.  He  was  l>emoa- 
tbonoili  Milter,  who  gave  Um  the  pnftreneo  to' 
IsoemtciK  bicnim  tfie  eloquence  of  Isieus  was 
stronger,  and  more  vehement  than  the  other's, 
and  for  that  reason  suited  better  the  warm  and 
vigoroua  genlooof  DonoctlioMi.'' 

Ltcokovs. 

Lyenrgoa  wio  blg^erteemodot  hAmmf» 

his  eldqiipnre,  and  still  more  for  hi?  probity. 
Several  important  employments  were  conferred 
upon  him,  in  which  he  always  acquitted  htmoilf 
wldi  evcccae.  The  eivQ  government  of  Atbono 
was  confided  to  his  care,  during  which  he  made 
!to  eevere  a  war  upon  maleCsct<nv,  that  he  oUiged 
themalltofuitaodty.  Ho  poieea  far  n  eevere 
and  inexorable  Judge,  to  which  Cicero  alludH 
in  his  letter  to  his  friend  .'\tticu9  :  Nosmetipsi, 
qvi  Lycurgei  d  griacipio  fuitsgmuSf  quotidu  dtmi- 
tigamttr,"*       •  •  • 

Lycurgus  wM  ^ppoittlod  fwilMh  or  receiver 
general  of  the  revenues  of  the  commonwealth, 
at  three  different  times,  and  exercised  that 
Ainetiotf  dufiug  fflccli  yMn^  In  tfidt  tfano 
fourteen  thoumnd  talents  (about  two  millions 
sterling)  passed  through  his  hands,  of  which  he 
gave  an  exact  account.  Bcfcm  him  the  revenues 
of  the  dty  amonnted  only  to  el^rty  tyente,  and 
he  augmented  them  to  twelve  hundred,  (abooC 
three  htmdred  thousand  pounds.)'*  It  was  thli 
questor,  who  seeing  one  <tf  the  fiomers  of  the 
floreiMo  eHrrjtag  Ao  pMliiiplMr  XonoemlM  to 
prison,  be<-auae  he  had  not  paid  a  certain  tribute 
as  a  stranger  nt  the  time,  took  him  from  the 
officers,  and  made  them  carry  the  tarmer  tliither 
la  Mo  Utod,  ftr  baring  tod  tho  tnmlBntoand 

cnielty  to  treat  a  mnn  of  lenrning  In  that 
manner.  That  action  was  universally  ap- 
plauded. Lycurgus  was  one  of  tiM  onAm 
demanded  b^  Affrrp*^—  of  tlw  Atbrnimi^  to 
wUeb  tbqr  ooald  not  eooMBt. 


lOnitinlseCi       11  iMEotomntkit;  ANa 
13  Ad.  AttlG      xllL  L  I. 
13  ThU  would  t>e  a  very  ouD  TCTCOae  for  ndi  s  dty  as 
Athens,  and  the  augmentatkHi  (urpiMngiy  contldersbie  -. 
wbecsAwel  do  aot  know  whether  jjMMiw^sishaidrsd, 
not  not  to  MOl,  Meed  eflftoMB,  Arty. 
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I  hnvp  rplatpfl  at  large  elspwhrrr  '  tlic  history 
of  these  two  celebrated  orators,  who  were  always 
«ub  oUitr^  ifnd,  and  wIiom  disputes  did  not 
csne  till  the  banishment  of  JEkMxm,  I  Iwva 
also  treated  of  their  style  and  eloquence  In  the 
•ame  place ;  and  as  I  have  nothing  to  add  to 
what  I  bare  said  in  nqnef  to  tbnn,  I  diall 
content  myself  here  with  setting  before  the 
nader  their  pictures  as  dmwn  by  Quinctiliiin.  ' 
"  Seqnitur  oratorum  ingens  man  us,  cum  decem 
•imul  Athenla  ataa  naa  tolerit ;  quomm  longe 
pi  Inceps  Demosthenes^  ae  pane  lex  orandi  fuit : 
tunta  vis  in  r«,  tam  denHa  omnia,  ita  qnihusdam 
nervis  tnteiita  sunt,*  tam  nihil  otioauui,  is 
dleendi  uodiiiy  at  n«e  quid  daait  is  eo,  nec  quid 
redundct,  invenias.  Plenior  ^schines,  ct  magis 
fusuft,  et  firatidiori  similis,  quo  minus  strictus 
cat;  carnia  tamen  plus  iiabet,  loeertorum  minus." 
**Aii  infinite  nvmlMr  of  ontora  IbUow,  for 
Athrna  had  ton  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  at 
the  head  of  these  was  DemoNthenes,  who  far  sur- 
passed them  all,  and  who  deservva  to  be  cousid- 
aved  alnuMk  Mtho  nda  and  atandard  of  doqmnce. 
His  style  is  so  strong,  his  sense  so  close  and  so 
impressive,  and  every  thing  m  jti^t,  so  proper 
and  exact,  that  nothing  can  be  added  or  re- 
tiwiahad  from  him.  JEschines  la  aaova  abun- 
dant and  diffuse.  Hr  sopms  greater,  because 
more  loose,  and  less  collected  in  himself;  be  has, 
bowarert  only  mora  flcah  wttli  laa  nanraa." 

HTriAiBxa. 

Hjrpoldes  bad  been  at  first  the  bearer  and 
disciple  of  Flato^  He  aftcrwaida  anilad  him- 
self to  the  bar,  where  his  eloquence  was  admired.* 
Hia  style  liad  much  awaetneas  and  delicacy,  but 
mm  fit  only  fin*  small  caaiaa.  *  He  was  joined 
with  I.ycurgus  in  the  administration  of  the 
pnblir  ufTiiirs,  -^^hcii  AlexaiidiT  nttackcd  the 
Greelu,  and  always  declared  openly  against  that 
frinea.  Aftartte  leas  ef  the  hntdeefCnnou, 
the  Athenians  being  upon  the  point  of  delivering 
him  up  to  Antipatrr,  hf  fled  to  .ICgina,  and 
thence  tuolt,  refuge  in  a  temple  of  Neptune, 
W^enea  he  waa  tate  hy  Horee^  and  carried  to 
Antipater  at  Corinth,  who  put  him  to  the  most 
cruel  tortures,  in  order  to  draw  from  him  some 
secrets  and  discoveries  be  wanted  to  know. 


I  See  RoUinli  Andeot  UMaty,  voL  tt.  p,  Mk  ftb 
9  lih  X.  &  I. 
3  The  metaphor  here  U  not  taken  from  the  nerrc*  of 
the  txxly,  but  the  itiings  of  m.  bow,  wbicb,  liciiig  drswo  to 
the  utmoit,  dUchs^pa  tbe  uiom*  wMheatiMtdiMaty  >wa 
aod  InpetuaBttr. 

4  Pint  In  Rirper. 
6  DiiJcU  imjirlml*  et  acuftL«  H  v^Kridc*  ;  Btil  rainoribus 
i«aiU,utnoBdlxtrtinutiUar,ins|itiMT.  OrtMMlLicL 


But,  lest  the  violence  of  the  pain  dMNdd  famt 
hUn  to  betray  his  friends  and  country,  he  bit 
oil  his  tongue  with  his  teeth,  and  expired  in  the 


toi 


DiKAncHDa. 


Corinth,  and  came  to  vttlc  at  Athens  wbeo 
Alexander  was  pursuing  his  conquests  in  Asia.  * 
He  waa  the  diadpla  of  TUi-opbrastus,  who  bad 
succeeded  Aristotle  In  hIa  adiool,  at> 
a  particular  intimacy  with  Demetriu's  I'hal* 
He  did  not  plead  himself,  but  compoiM-d  plead- 
ings for  tfiaaa  who  had  oooBiion  for  them.  He 
made  Hyperidea  his  model,  or  mthtr,  i 
to  others,  I)emo«thent*8,  whose  animated 
vehement  style  suited  his  genius  better. 


a* 


The  apace  of  time  between  Pericles 
Dematrina  Fhakrena,  of  whom  w«  are  geioff  la 

speak,  was  the  golden  age  of  eloquence  amsof 
the  Greekf  ;  and  inrhided  nhout  an  hnndr»-'i  nnii 
thirty  years.  Before  I'ericles,  Greece  had  pro- 
duced ahottdanetof  gnaftaaanfarfvfcnmMa^ 
policy,  and  war ;  besidaa  nn^lMn  «f  axcrllent 
philosophers:  but  eloqtience  wa^  very  !;ftle 
known  Ib^e.  It  was  be,  as  1  hare  already 
obaarvad,  wiM»  fifal  plaoad  It  in  haMv,  aha 
demonstrated  Its  force  and  power,  and  intoa- 
duced  the  itwtf  for  it.  This  taste  vrr.s  T»ot 
common  t«  all  Greece.  Is  there  any  mentKiQ 
In  those  tfanea  of  any  Aigtva^  Corlnthkn,  sr 
Theban  orator?  It  confined  it««lf  to  Athen% 
that  in  the  interval  of  whii  h  I  am  Kpeaking, 
produced  the  great  number  of  illustrious  uraton, 
whoaa  narlC  haa  dene  it  aa  nindi  hoaanr,  aad 
has  rendered  its  rrputation  iuimortal.  All  that 
time  may  be  called  the  reign  of  snlM  and  t7-ue 
eloquence^  which  neither  knows  nor  admiu  of 
any«thar  amameBt,  hut  natani  Wnnly  whhant 

pnint.  *'  Hire  a-tas  effudit  hanc  ropiam  ;  ct,  ut 
opinio  mea  fert,  succns  iile  et  sanguis  incorruptos 
usque  ad  hanc  vtatem  oratorum  fuit,  in  quo 
natoraUa  inaaaet  mh  Itaaatna  nitar.** 

As  long  OS  Greece  propo*«t!  to  hrrsrlf  flu-**- 
great  orators  for  models,  and  imitated  them 
with  fidelity,  Ihe  tMie  ftr  aemd  aiagwnca,  that 
is,  the  manly  and  the  aoKd,  subriatcd  In  all  ita 
purity.  But,  after  their  deathsi,  when  she 
began  insensibly  to  lose  sight  of  them,  and  fa 
fcUow  dlihrinl  traeka,aB  do^naaca  of  a  mw 
kind,  more  set  off  and  embellished,  sucrcedefi 
the  ancient,  and  soon  made  it  di-^appear.  D«Tne>-  . 
trhu  Phalereoa  oocaaioned  this  change;  of  whom 
itianalMlhraiatoi 


6  Pint,  in  naar. 
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Demetrius  was  aurnamed  PhaUrettt  firom 
PMerm  am  ofllM  ports  «r  AfhoMi  whm  he 
was  bom.  The  odebrsted  Theophnitat  was 

his  master. 

I  BbaU  not  repeat  liia  history  In  this  plarc, 
iHiieh  It  rdated  with  niflflleiit  extent  else- 
where. '  Tlie  reader  may  there,  that  Cns- 
■ander,  haring  made  himseif  master  of  Athena 
some  time  aAer  the  death  tt  Akmider  the 
Onatf  confided  the  govomnMiit  of  it  to  Deme- 
trius, who  retained  it  tfii  years,  and  arted  with 
■o  much  wisdom,  that  the  people  erected  three 
hundred  and  Axij  atatueo  hi  honoor  of  hfaii : 
In  what  manner  they  were  afterwards  thrown 
down,  and  he  himself  obliged  to  retire  into 
Egypt,  where  Ptokmy  Soter  receired  him  with 
great  UndneMt  lad  lootty» hit InipiiooMawit  In 
the  reign  of  Fttiltnj  Phflndelphni^  iriMVO  he 
died  by  the  bite  of  an  aspie. 

I  consider  Demetrius  Fhalereus  here  only  as 
an  orator,  and  am  to  ehow  In  what  manner  he 
to  the  decUiit  laA  dialriMJlloa  of 

at  Athens. 

I  hmre  already  laid  that  he  had  been  the  dto- 
dploof  ThBtphrtatt,  oo  called  from  his  eaceellent 

and  divine  manner  of  ipeaking.  I  If  had  acquired 
under  him  a  fiortd  and  elegant  style,  abounding 
with  ornaments,  and  had  eserelacd  Mmttlf  In 
tfwt  hiad  of  dofotoeo,  whkh  It  ealled  the 
temperate  or  mediate,  whkh  keep?^  tlie  mean  be- 
twixt the  aublime  nnd  simple j  admits  all  the 
omanwnto  of  art ;  eiuployt  Iht  aUnfaif  gneto 
of  doentlon,  and  the  glitter  of  thooghtt;  In  a 
word,  which  abounds  with  the  sweet  and 
agreeable,  but  is  void  of  force  and  energy,  and 
wMk  an  to  glow  and  cmhdIMnBaat  riaee  ao 
U^ar  than  mediocrity.  Demetrius  excelled  in 
thh  manner  of  writing,  which  ia  highly  capable 
of  pleasing  and  exciting  admiration  of  itself,  if 
Bot  aompoNdwfthlhooiAltaM  kla^thoaolM 
and  majestic  beauty  of  which  makes  the  faint 
lustre  of  its  slight  and  superficial  charms  appear 
)Ik«i  nothing.    It  was  easy  to  pcrceivo  from  his 


I 


tho  tdralar  of  Theophntftus  '  His  shining 
expressions,  and  happy  metaphora,  says  Cicero, 
were  a  kind  of  stars,  that  glittered  in  his  dls- 
coorttk  and  ando  It  htmlaoai. 

The  mind  is  generally  apt  cnntiph  to  be 
darzled  by  this  Icind  of  eloquence,  which  dooeiTes 
the  judgment  by  pleasing  the  imaginatioB.  And 


a  8ee  the  Aodent  Hirtovyt  VOL  tt.  It.  S4i^  *& 


«li»c) I'll lu 111  .-ifniiiMNTM.    (l/fir.  I  i.  n.  3. 
Ch)iu  onuio  cilm  acdatd  pUciddque  loquitur,  tun  ilhis- 


OBATOB8. 

thla  happened  now  at  Athent,  whore  Demo- 

trlus was  the  first  who  struck  at  the  ancient 
solid  taste,  and  began  the  corruption  of  eioquenoOb 
His  sole  view  in  speaking  to  the  people  wai  to 
please  them.  He  was  for  showing  the  mildness 
and  benevolcnro  of  his  di'ipo^ition,  which  iiidt'cd 
was  hie  character:  but  the  smooth  terms  and 
aeeent  in  which  ha  oonveyed  it,  cUed  the  oart 
of  his  auditors  without  going  farther,  and  only 
left  behind  it  a  plcnsins:  remembrance  of  a  sweet 
and  harmonious  disposition  of  studied  wurda 
and  thooghtt^  It  woo  not  IDto  the  vlclorloaa 
eloqiieuceof  Paldi%  which,  whibit  it  abounded 
with  charms,  was  armed  with  thunders  and 
lightning,  and  left  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer, 
not  only  a  aente  of  .plcasttro  and  delight,  hnt  m 
lively  imprr-^sion,  a  Itlttd  of  resistless  imfalMk 
that  reached  and  enprn^ved  the  heart. 

Ihis  showy  eloquence  may  sometimes  be 
appllcahle  oa  ooeariona  of  pomp  and  opkadow, 
in  which  no  other  ends  are  propo«?rd,  hnt  to 
please  the  auditors,  and  to  display  wit,  as  in  the 
case  of  panegyrics,  provided,  however,  that  wito 
natrietfoiM  ho  obaenred,  and  tho  llbert>-  aUowed 
to  this  kind  of  disrourv  be  kept  within  just 
boonds.  Perhaps  also  this  species  of  eloquence 
weald  have  been  lees  dangercms,  if  H  had  heca 
confined  to  the  private  assemblies  of  the  rhetor- 
icians and  sophi!<t!i,  who  admitted  only  an  in- 
considerable number  of  hearers.  Bat  that  of 
Demelrfaia  had  m  fior  more  ample  theatra.  It 
appeartd  before  the  whole  people ;  so  that  Ut 
manner  of  speaking,  if  applauded,  as  it  always 
waa,  became  the  rule  of  the  public  taste.  No 
other  language  wat  heard  at  the  btr;  aad  Un 
schools  of  rhetoric  were  obliged  to  conform  to  it 
All  declamations,  which  were  their  principal 
exercise,  and  of  which  the  invention  is  ascribed 
to  our  Demetrlns,  were  fbrmed  npoo  tho  some 
plan.  In  proposing  his  style  to  themselves, 
they  did  not  keep  within  the  bounds  he  had 
obeerved :  for  he  was  excellent  in  parts,  and 
oerited  praise  la  maaj  thtaifti  Bat  at  ftr 
them,  docntion,  thoughts,  figures,  every-  thinp, 
as  Is  usual  wan  strained,  and  carried  to  excess. 
This  bad  taste  made  its  way  with  rapidity  into 
the  prtMaetib  where  It  Hill  grew  laaeh  more 
corrupt.  As  soon  as  cloqiicnre  had  quitted  the 
Pirwus  in  this  condition,  and  dispersed  Itself 
into  the  islands,  and  over  Asia,  it  hat  that 
AtUe  htdUi  ood  Tif  our  It  had  prceenred  to  loBf 
at  homOi  Mnaned  Om  anaaert  of  otmBftra 


in  Hie  primus  iiincxit  nrationem,  ct  eam  mollcm  tcnc. 
isinque  raUiUit :  et  suavUfiicut  ftiit,  Tideri  maluit  quim 
gravlB:  sci  suatliale  ee,  4Ba  perthaiaet  aaimos,  mn 
qua  perfringerct ;  ct  tantOm  ut  memoiism  oobdunltstis 
txiK,  non  Cqucmad  rood  urn  dc  Pericle  ccr^sslt  Eupolis)  cuds 
dclcct«ti<»ie  sculeoi  etism  rcUnqueretl 
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•nd  alnaiNt  unlrarnt'd  to  tpcak  ; '  so  great  and 
precipiute  was  iu  decUue.  W«  h«r«  Uiis  d*- 
■cripiioa  of  it  from  Ciomk 

Hm  ratal  «f  liberty  at  Athens  partly  MniMtd 
t(i  hasten  that  of  eloqueoce.  'lihe  gvf^t  men. 
who  had  dune  it  so  much  boooar  b;  the  taient 
•t  spealung,  app«ired  ^Mn  na  mm»  Only 
■MM  rintlHcutiM  and  sophUta,  disptnsd  In  tht 
aereral  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia,  Rupported  in 
amall  degr«e  ita  ancient  reputation.  1 


Bttl.  wImiIIs  HMlnrprisInc,  loiiM  iffw  allv, 

e!fW[iiffirp  rt^imurl  nexv  forre,  and  appeared 
a^n  with  almost  as  much  splendour  aa  of  old 
■lAtlMM.  It  b  ptaitt  that  I  BMHi  thM*  kappy 

times  in  which  the  Grecit  fathers  made  so 

laudable  and  holy  h  un*>  of  thi<i  talent.  For  I 
am  not  afraid  to  compare  i>t.  Basil,  St.  Gregory 

with  the  most  celebrated  orators  of  Athens.  I 
liave  inserted  lereral  extracts  frum  them  in  the 
accoud  volume  of  the  treatise  upon  study,  eap^ 
ddiT  IkMft  St  ChryMaloaw  wUefc  In  my  aptailM 

are  uot  iiifrrinr  to  the  orations  of  Dimost hones, 
either  in  beauty  of  style,  solidity  of  argument, 
fraataaai  of  matter,  or  force  and  Tcbemence  of 
The  render  may  oonanit  these  pas- 
which  renders  imncoesMary  my  giving 
proofs  of  what  I  adranoe  here ;  and  I  bo- 
Um*  ka  win  i«rw  witk      thM  then  to  nathinf 

filler  or  more  rhiquent  tn  ba  Unud  In  aU  tht 
writings  of  ancient  Grefee. 

We  shall  soon  see  that  the  Latin  eloquence 
hMl  oat  the  ame  fsod  ftrtma.  Aamonaalt 
began  to  decline,  after  hnvlaif  eboDe  oat  with 
extraortlitmry  histre  for  aome  yenrs,  it  contin- 
ually languikhtHl,  and  sunk  by  degrees  suffickntly 
rafM,  tin  It  lall  at  bMt  tela  a  alale  of  eerrvptlon, 
from  which  it  has  never  dnoe raiaed  itsdf.  And 
thU  u  what  I  an  to  alwv  In  the  IbUnwlng 
article. 

Anncu  IL 

OF  THE  LATIN  ORATORY 


intent  at  first  upon  strengthening  her- 
■df  in  her  new  establiahmcnty  then  upon  ez- 
trndinf  her  domlnhnw  eontf  muDy  arannd  her» 
and  alterwarda  on  puiUnf  her  eaoquceta  into 
remote  reijIonH,  devote*!  her  whole  care  and 
application  for  many  ages  to  military  exercises, 
and  eoBttnaed  dnrinf  all  thai  time  withettt  taate 
Ar  tiha  arli  and  adanea^  in  fanoa^  and  la 


1  Dt  aemcl  i  Flneeo  eloqueatla 
gnnrSt  iniulas,  atqiie  ita  peregrlnata  tota  Asia  eft,  ut  ss 
extent  *  oMim  rft  inoritiu",  oninciiiijuc  lUani  tolubtitatcra 


OEATOBSe 

^  particular  for  eloquence,  of  which  she  had 
hitherto  ecaroe  any  idea.  It  waa  no«  till  after 
iiM  had  anltfaelad  tha  meat  pewariiil  natieaa, 
and  cstablhhed  haamlf  in  peace  andtaanfaBtay, 

that  her  c«>mni<  r<-«»  with  tiie  Grei-ks  1>^an  to 
reform  luer  grosauesa  and  kind  of  barbaiityia 
respect  to  the  iMtrriiM  «f  the  mind.*  The 
Ronoau  youth,  who saeaaed  then  to  awahaanief 
a  profound  sleep,  became  sensible  of  a  new 
species  of  glory  unlmown  to  their  anoeator%  and 
began  to  open  tihdbr  eyes*  and  eemdra  n  Ml 
for  eloquence. 

In  order  to  i^ive  some  idea  of  the  heginning, 
progress,  perftsction,  and  decline  of  rioqucnce,  I 
shaM  dMda  the  Riimi  anMraintalbar^i 
but  shall  expatiate  only  upon  such  of 
are  most  known  eltkor  by  thrir 
taiitttk 

SECT.  I. 


AttlcB  dictioois  quad 

an. 


■snUstiBB  psfderst,  ac  lo^  pens 


in  the  arme  of  peace,  the  friend 
ei  udmth  and  naiher  af  lihni  i\,  mnda  at  fliat 

aome  efforts  for  the  attainment  of  eh>quenoe. 
But  as  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  tiie  meana 
narcssary  ta  ima  ftr  noquiring  it,  and  bad  no 

they  mnde  but  Uttle  progre««.  •  It  was  necr*ciry 
to  call  in  conquered  Greece  to  the  aid  of  bar 
Tfctera.  Ae  eean  aa  Om 
hntl  been  beard  at  Rome,  bad 
their  hooka  began  to  be  read,  the  Roman  youth 
conceived  an  incredible  ardanr  for  eloquenccb 

met  with  on  ita  first  entrance  into  Rome,  and 
what  ohstarlee  It  hadlaaaraaonnt  in  estaM;«hinf 
itself  there.    Bnl  il  to  af  the  uatnre  uf  ei». 


barriers  laid  In  its  way.   It  i 

notwithstanding  the  endenvonrs  of  Cato,  who, 
though  a  great  orator  himaeii,  waa  against  the 


arts  of  Greece ;  and  in  a  short  time  became  the 
reigning  study  there.  The  greatest  men  afW- 
warda,  as  Scipio  and  Lnliua,  bad  altvaya  Immed 

"    -    -  wfc  ih— ,  Stmm  whana  they  made  H 
lamrftalMMMb* 


t  Posies  qaim 
diutwnitss  pacta  oUiBU  cunflruisfll,  neme 
cuiMdut  aJolcsreiM  non  nibi  arl  dirmduoi 
enUendam  putawtt.  JJtkLde  OnL  a.  14 

t  Ae  naab  w^im  tsthn  lathaJs  l^mi 

cxercitatirwib  ullam  Ti«ni,ne<)ue  ahquod  prwceptum  «r!;» 
•Me  vbitrarentur,  taiitum,  quantum  ui£rn>o  ct  cugiti. 
none  poterant,  conicquetMntur.  Pott  sutnn,  audW^ 
Grads,  eofnltlsfw  ( 
iDcrcdUAQ  qoodan  BOtM 
ituavmmvenint.  I.ih.  \  tU  Or<U.  n.  14 
4  Aockot  UMatj,  voL  ii 
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To  fntmi  %9  tfci  atMtf  rfUM  trrt  age,  tfat 

■MMt  known  art  CM*  the  Censor,  the  Grmoctal, 

Sciplo  Alinilianus,  and  Lwliiis.  They  had  ex- 
oeUcat  naiural  parta*  a  wonderful  fund  of  wit, 
gnat  mime  ia  tMr  ikeonm,  Cm»  tn  IMr 
|gM£^  aoUditjr  in  their  thop^ARy  and  ener^ : 

but  Tii-ithtT  art,  delicacy,  grnr^,  rart>  in  th«>  ar- 
raof  count  of  words,  nor  Imowledf  e  of  the  num- 


(^la  IhmI  oompoeed  an  tnflnlte  ntinibfT  of 
eratioQit.'  Mor«>  ih&n  an  hundred  ami  titty  of 
them  were  eztaut  in  C'icero'a  time:  but  they 
were  net  vnd.  H«  aftmu,  Wtrerer,  that  Ms 
eloqoenoe  wante  only  thoae  Hrcly  fig^nrps,  and 
glowing  toUmgn,  wkiek  wm  not  known  in  bis 
time.' 


Ivwalaoliy 

an  doquence  manly  and  Tigorous,  but  void  of 
omamenta.  Cicero  lias  preserved*  some  lines  of 
a  disoourae  spoke  by  young  Gracchus  after  liis 
lMrth«*B  death,  wUeh  are  ymy  Uirely  and  pa- 
thetic, and  which  he  has  imitated  himself  in  the 
peroration  of  his  defence  of  Mureno.  "  Quo 
ue  miser  conferam?  quo  vertam?  In  capito« 
)?  atihrtiitiuigiiiiM  TCdtmdal.  Aa  do- 


mum?  nnatremne  ut  miseram  inmentantemque 


▼Idaam,  et  al^ectam?"  '*  Where  shall  I  go,  whl- 
A«  diftll  I  tun  myself,  mberable  as  I  am? 
fihdl  it  ba  to  lh«  oapitol?  tat  that  atlll  ncika 

with  my  Ijrother's  blood.  Shall  I  go  home? 
what,  ta  behold  my  mother's  sorrow,  to  hear  her 
■UHim,  and  m  ker  lying  inconMlable  on  the 
ground  ?"  I  f  the  rest  of  his  discourse  rcMmUed 
these  fvw  linr^t,  it  did  not  give  plfl^'e-  in  tinr  thing 
to  tiiose  of  Cicero.  In  pronouncing  them,  every 
Iking  spolca  111  ktat  kit  eyes,  Toice,  gesture ;  so 
Ikat  kia  enemies  themselves  could  nat  refirdn 
from  tears.*  Aulus  Gellius"  has  preserved  two 
fragments  of  the  diaooune  of  C.  Gracchus,  which 
am  nat  af  the  lama  facta  witk  tkat  dted  by 
Cleero.  They  are  elegant,  but  cold,  though  the 
snhject  is  weighty  and  affecting.  It  was  the 
same  Graochos  who  btA  always  a  aUve  behind 
hfan  witk  i  ihili^  to  ^Ta  kim  natiot  wken  to 
Daise  or  lower  his  voice. 

Quinctilian  frequently  opposes  the  style  of  the 
^ge  we  speak  of  to  that  of  hia  own  times,  and 
fivaa  OS  an  exedlent  precept  on  that  head. 
''Youth/'  says  he,  *<havc  two  greai  ^iilta  to 
shiiTi.  The  first  would  be,  if,  upon  the  recom- 
meudatiou  of  any  excessive  admirer  of  the  an- 
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af  Calo^  Hm  OnecM,  and Ika like antkon;  Ibr 
tliat  would  render  their  style  stiff,  dry.  and 
rugged.  The  opposite  fault  is,  their  being 
diarmed  with  the  glittering  prettiness,  the  finery 
of  tke  aaft  eAnliiato  atyla  now  In  Ikskion,  and 
spoiling  their  taste  hy  a  fondneas  for  a  gnudy 
luscious  kind  of  eloquence,  the  more  druigerous 
for  them,  as  the  more  grateful  to  their  uge  and 
aharaatcr.  BvtwkantkdrjodgaMBt  iafbrmed, 
and  they  are  safe  on  that  aide,  I  would  adviaa 
them,"  continues  he,  "  to  n-rid  the  nncienta, 
whose  strung  and  manly  eloquence,  when  aepa- 
rated  from  the  rudeness  and  indegaooe  of  the 
groaa  age  in  which  they  lived,  will  sustain,  and 
even  exalt,  the  beauties  and  ornruiients  of  ours, 
I  would  aluo  exhort  them  to  study  the  modems 
attentively,  wko  aira  asMllent  In  parta,  and  naj 
be  of  great  use  to  tliani.*'" 

I  thought  this  passage  of  Quinctilian  proper 
in  this  place  fur  explaining  the  style  of  the  times 
in  qneatton :  baddea  wkJek,  it  imdndca  ttiy  Jn- 
dicious  advice,  that  the  youth  of  tha  pnacttt  OgO 
may  also  apply  to  their  advanUigc. 

1  shall  not  enter  into  the  character  of  the  do- 
quenea  of  8cipk»  and  Lidim;  and  aHiifa  aayMli; 
that,  though  it  savoured  of  the  a^e  thi  y  lived  in, 
it  WHN  far  from  the  roughness  of  Cato's  aud  the 
Gracchi.    1  bhuii  only  rcUite  hcie  a  fact  highly 
ibr  tke  kanaor  of  Imdn,  and  wlilflk  ibows  how 
fiir  he  carried  bis  candour  and  integrity.  He 
had  taken  upon  him  the  care  of  a  very  important 
cuujie,  and  pled  it  with  abundance  of  eloquence.** 
The  jadgea  kowavar  did  nat  tkink  kla  argnmenla 
sufficed  to  determine  their  sentence,  and  referred 
it  to  another  heuring.    La?lius  laboured  it  anew, 
and  pled  it  a  liecoud  time,  but  with  the  aaaM 
aueoaai  aa  Iwfofv.   Upon  wlii^  wltkout  far- 
ther dday,  he  obliged  his  clirnt«i  to  put  their 
cause  into  the  hands  of  Galba,  a  famous  orator 
of  those  times,  who  was  more  veliement  and 
thoHatkaaklm.   It  waa  nat  witkonlgfaat  diffi- 
culty, that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  undertake 
it ;  however  he  carried  it  unanimously  by  hia 
first  pleading.    "  It  was  then,  aa  in  all  otker 
thlogi^  tka  battar  and  inaia  knauaa  nNton,* 
mj»  Cicero,  "  to  be  easy  in  doing  justice  to  the 
merit  of  others,  though  at  one's  own  expense.** 
"  Krat  iiinniiio  turn  mos,  ut  la  rdlgula 


6  Cfe  hi  Bnit.  a,  69k 
7  iMcOfasalttl  miaslbMancatis  aUaonun  pigineato. 

rum,  qna>  inventa  ncmdUBI  fliaa^danBiat  mftflTft  df 

(uii-ic.     Bru/.  n.  WS. 

HLUKiikdaOiat.&ffl& 
9  fillBSlc  ab  lllo  acta  e«iecon»takit,  orulis,  voce,  ge«tu, 
^lacrymustcnerenoDpuMent.  Brut.a.sm, 


11  Duo ■encramsximi  csveiKla  pucns  inila  Unum, 
at  qale  aos  antSaoltatis  nlniut  admlrator  in  Oraeebanni 

CatoniMjue,  et  .ilionim  shnillum  lectione  doianeta  Tllitt 

fienl  cnim  horridi  et  jejuni.  Alterum  quod  hilie diver. 

sum  cit.  n*  rsosntis  hujui  Usc  vi  r  n  isruli'  c«(  fi,  voluj  . 
tste  qusdam  prava  doUniactur,  ut  prcdulce  Ulud  genus* 
ci  puerlHbiM  ingentto  hee  gratlus,  ^oo  pniilos  eel.  aOs. 
iiciit.  I'rttili  aiitein  jiiilkii>,  jnrrMjuc  extra  f'eHcutura 
poftitii,  Kuateritn  ct  anttquos  legcrc,  ex  quibiu  il  aMunw 
sturtoUdasc  vlrlBstogeiiBTls,  detenondtei 
lore,  turn  nostcr  hie  cultug  c?ariiis  ci:itcicct ;  et  no 
quttRM  ct  ipsls  multa  virtus  sdctL  QHituiiJ.  L  tL  e.  & 
It  Biota,! 
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Vaie  in  hoc  i{Mo  huinanitrt  < 
■i  caifM  tribMMiiiiii  " 

SECT.  IL 

4St0oarf       of  tkt  Bemam  Oratan, 


OP  LATIM  OEATOBS. 


I  ihdl  phM  fcor  onion  la  tUs 

Antony  nnd  Crajwus  raorr  ad^'ancfd  in  yean  ; 
and  CutUi  and  Sulpilia'^  yuunfcr  moil.  They 
on  hardly  imofni  by  any  thJof  bat  what  Cicero 
toOoMoTtiniliiUobooborfffcoloric.  Heob- 
M  i-vf-.,  it  waa  undrr  f  hf  two  first  that  the  Roman 
eloqueuo^  hoviof  attained  a  kind  of  maturity, 
Wfw  to  ko  eip^  of  OBtering  tho  Uolo  whh 
HMtofthe  Greeks.' 

Aatony,'ia  hit  voyaj?**  to  l.^  whither  he 
fWUI  pnwmmJi  stopped  for  tome  time  at  Athens 
«^tolk«Idn4or  RlM4floiipoadiibraitpr«. 
tcxtSf  but  in  reality  for  tli<>  op[Hirt unity  of  con- 
Teminir  with  the  most  abl»>  rhrturlri.ms  nml  in 
order  to  improre  himself  in  eloquence  by  their 


that  time  to  appoor  Ignorant  of  what  the  Greeks 

taught  rcs|K^tine:  the  art  of  ni»««aklng.  witli  the 
Tiew  of  rendering  his  eloquence  thiTeby  the  Ivam 

napoelod.*  And  ho  Moordla^  ww  gcMnOf 

supposed  by  Us  hearers  to  come  to  the  bar,  and 
to  plead  hit  t-auses,  almost  without  pr«']>Hration.* 
But,  in  reality,  he  was  so  well  prcpartnl,  that 
ttM  Jndgoo  woro  oftoBttot  oBovgh  oohl  Aolrdloo 

trust  nf  hlin.  Nothinjj  for  thi*  «ucreM  of  his 
cause  escaped  him.  lie  knew  how  to  disjKise 
crery  proof  in  the  place,  where  it  made  most 
Ho  wMlooo  flimtln  to  tho  ddU 


CRcy  nri'l  rlr"[^nnrp  tif  hi^  trrms,  than  to  thi'ir  firrre 
and  energy.  He  seemed  to  regard  only  things 
te  thomoflyoo,  and  right  raooon;  In  a  word,  he 
hni  all  the  gnnt  ^mlitleo  of  on  orotor,  and  ot^ 
parted  them  wonderfuUy  hj  tto  iMMO  and  dig- 
alty  of  hio  ttttcrance. 

In  Ihoooeond  hook  of  tho  Ontar*  ho  tmeeo 
tfto  plan  him!«elf  of  an  oration  which  he  pro- 
Tiotinff'd  in  i1pfi'nr«»  <if  Norhanus,  who  was  jtistly 
Iirosecuttfil  as  the  author  of  a  sedition :  a  canae, 
ao  It  to  ooof  to  oooodvo^  of  a  vwj  tender  and 
difBeult  nature.  He  treated  It  with  such  art, 
forces  and  oloqnoMO^  ao  wwotod  the  criminal 


1  Onnd  idrirco  po^ul,  ut  dlccndl  Latin?  [.r^ma  m.-i;;ui. 
tM  iti  qua  state  cxutiMet,  po«M.-t  aniiaadvecti  Ck.  m 
Awl  n.  16L 

Bgo  sic  exiitiiDO— io  hi*  prUndm  cum  GnecoraB|Ma 
Lttinl  dieradl  coplain  witiBtain.  A.  n.  i3<l 

t  LIbk  L  do  Orat  a  a  Libi  IL  de  Orat  a  & 
SlbM.  n.W. 

4  bat  nMOMila  nmnoa,  bqHb  aedltatlenit  mip  cin 

Imparstu*  ictnper  afotrrdi  m!  dicciuJutn  vidtbafur :  sed  ita 
erst  psrsiu^  ut  Judicet,  iUo  djcentc,  nonnunquam  vi. 
^      vm       pofBttad  loimdamitatoo.  »tAn. 

ft  Ilk,  M.  to  Otat  a.  107~SQai 


firom  the  severity  of  the  Jndges :  and  be  cmifcoHO 

himwlf,  that  he  carried  his  cause  leas  by  the 
strength  of  reason,  tiian  tiie  Tehenence  of  the 


mr-nt.  Ita  mapia  affeetit  animiM  Juihmmy  qmim 
doctiM,  tua,  Sulpiti,  est  d  noUt  turn  accusatio  ride. 
Sulpitius,  the  odTocate  on  the  other  aide,  had 
noawraMmnnng  mr  no  jm^m  pvnoiijr  on* 
vtnrfd  of  the  justicp  of  hi  i  nii^f,  and  hisjhly  in- 
censed against  NariMnas :  Cum  tiin  ego,  moij*. 
^mm,  serf  tawit—  tndUi$$tm  Molh^  It 
more  capable  of  fonahig  jranng  plondon  tflMtti 
plan  of  thi'»  harni»ijne  :  but  they  ought  not  ta 
imitate  tiie  use  Antony  made  at  tiuu  time  of  hio 

tolwli  fnff  m  Ing  ■  nrtnl— I  ft w  ili  i  ]  hfcMi  M 

he  deaemd. 

Crasstu  was  the  only  orator  that  rould  be 
raniud  with  Antony,  and  some  girs  liim  thn 
to  tho  «ih«.*  If o  wn  tort  ^n 
than  him.  1  lis  peculiar  character 
vrnn  an  air  of  gravity  and  di|^ity,  which  he 
knew  how  to  temper  with  an  'p»ip"**ing  polite* 


that  noTV  forgot  the  decency  of  the  orator.' 
His  l.inpua^p  was  pure  an«l  correct  with  •■!>  j;r.nc«", 
but  easy  and  void  of  atfectation.    lie  expiaiued 


the  beauty  of  his  discourse  by  the  strength 
hi<i  proofs,  and  agroeaUo  aUniooo  and 

tudos. 

What  0«MW  had  to  do  with! 

and  reputation,  he  took  care  to  proceed 
teiideni^  and  reserve,  and  employed  no  raillcrj 
in  respect  to  them  that  oould  shock  or  offend : 
to  fitntrt  mdS  laiafrf  tmimmtKanm  hmmmt 
a  modrration  v.  ry  '•straoi^linary  In  those  who 
value  themselves  upon  pleasantry,  and  who  find 
it  very  bafd  to  kicp  in  a  omart  saying  when  it 
t  omos  upptrtoOit,  and  which  they  think  it  for 
thi'ir  hoHour  to  vent."  Hut  he  In-havt'd  differ- 
ently to  such  as  gave  rocun  fur  it  by  their  bod 
condnet.  Ono  Bnttii%  of  whom  I  am  going  u 
Kpi-ak,  was  of  this  nnmher.  lie  had  taken  up 
the  business  of  nn  nrru»rr  for  the  <iak«>  of  the 
rewards  granted  by  the  laws  to  such  as  convicted 
crimlnalo :  a  *»^Htwg  which  wm 
Rome  as  highly  tinwoTthjof  >! 
anil  probity,  though  n  young  man  was  approved 
there  tur  making  himself  known  by  accusing 
oone  ponoB  of  inportanoa  Tliio 
iinivrrsally  scandalous  as  a  prodigal  who 
squandered  hio  estate  iui 


eBnital«l 

7  Ekit  MDBBia  fRfflas:  erat  com  gmritate 
fiectlanni  et  oitaBttatla  oraloriiM  aon  sconilis 

iMlnd  toqtlCBdl  OOeDMa  St  dH 
tia,fte. 

8  Qued  e«  hooriaflNw  flwrtfi  et  ( 

habert"  honvrmm  raf!nric!n«-<  frtri;x)n!m,  «  ea,  qua-  occur. 
iant,ciUQ  taUUuine  diet  pOMunl,  tenere.  i  tk  OraL  a.  SSI. 
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two 

speeches  of  that  orator  to  be  read,  \u  wMch  he 
hmd  numifcatljr  contrMlicted  himMlf.  Crmum 
WM  highly  nettled,  and  knew  wtU  Ww  tm  W 
•MB  nHk  ktaS.  Kir  that  purpM  he  cauaed 
thTft  dialo^uf^  of  nrutiu's  father  to  be  read  aleo, 
in  each  of  whkh,  accordiof  to  a  ottrtom  ocraamoo 
mmtth,  tneattM  m  Mriii  !■  tht  k«gll[BlikK  of 
As  tt— utrf-booee,  where  the  convenation  wm 
to  b«  held.  AftiT  having  by  thie 
Introdmoed  the  namee  and  reality,  of 
MM  wMlUe  MvMMkk^te 
[ktm  with  Utt<T  rcproadHiwklftlMfi  W 
come  of  tbeni.  An  afrMt-ntal  clmimatanrr 
gnre  Craasas  oocaaioo  to  trvat  him  in  the  saoie 

and  to  unit*  the  most  severe  inrcctivee  with 

raillenr.*  Wliile  they  wen  pieadii^  in  the  fo- 
rum, where  erery  body  knows  all  great  oaueea 

lady  pa-wd  by,  at  tb»>  hend  of  wbi(  h,  firrr>rding 
to  the  ceremonies  practiaeil  «n  eucU  occatiuua  at 
Roma,  the  images  of  bar  aaoeiton  wm  eanWd: 
A*  WM  «r  tto  ftadlf  tf  the  JiiiHi,  of  wkkh 
that  of  Brutus  WMahrnnrh.  Upon  thin  uninc- 
factod  i^ht,  CrMMH^  as  if  transported  with  m 
MiMcB  eathuriasm,  flxhtf  his  eyes  m  BraCM^ 
with  the  most  aiiimiitei)  vnice  and  gesture : 
•*  Why  do  you  sit,  Brutus  ?"  said  h**,  "  What 
would  you  haTC  this  good  old  lady  carry 
■T  Ikdiv,  l#  ttM0  (raift  tweti,  wImw 
yon  see  borne  bete*  bar  ?  What  shall 
die  say  of  ynn  to  your  anre^tors,  and  particularly 
to  Lucius  Brutus,  who  delivered  this  people 
ftvaa  Iht  tyranny  of  Uflga?  Wbat  diall  Aa 
tdl  them  yoa  do  ?  What  business,  what  glory, 
what  virtue  Rhnll  she  say  j'ou  study?  Is  it  to 
increase  your  patrimony?    That  would  not  anit 


•  QuIieltvilnsnArtcatur.hoc  k>p6rc  atque  lit  ftertiU 

noil  II  luiiii  rpfularum  vsi^  I!rutum,  quam  iUii  tregirdiit, 
quM  cgit  Ucm,  cum  omu  in  eadem  causa  cum  Aumc 

ilia,  qusnt*  tm,  quam  iticx[Kf(at.i,  qusn-  ri^ntinn  !  cum, 
eoojKti*  oculK,  goitu  ouiiii  ujimmi  utc,  sutuma  gravitate^ 
at  OdHftste  Tertwrum  :  Brute,  quid  icdet  ?  QoU  Ulan 
amnapstdaaBdsravlstao?  fluid lllii  onuiibui,  quorum 
Imacincs  dad  vldat^  Quid  Lado  Bruto,  qui  hunc  popu- 
turn  dumiiiatu  rrgio  liberaric  r'  Quid  tc  r'act  rc  ?  (.'ui  rci, 
ciii  gjiacu^  cut  virtuti  stnderc  ?  FatrtmoaiooeaucsBdo? 

lilndino  tOtum  di»»ipavrTi'nt      An  j'  ln  i  ivili  '    Kit  pat CT- 

num.  Scd,  He— An  m  uuiiuu-i,  qui  nuiuiiuujn  antra  vU 
deris  ?  An  doqaHlia^  fua  ndla  est  in  te,  ct  quio«{uid 


eootuKsti?  Tu 


Budes?  Ttahos 


inlut;ri  ?  Tu  in  foro,  tu  in  wrlx',  tu  in  civiuin  cmc  coii- 
•pcGtu  ?  Tu  iUam  mortuam,  tu  ''"f*"'-  iguu  noo  per. 


do  not  80  murh  »n  know  the  moat  common  prin- 
ciples. Is  war  your  study  ?  No  you  never  saw 
a  camp.  Or  ekMinenoe?  Of  that  too  you  Icnow 
nothing:  muAmhirfimyMtiaitfutjmttmtgm 

and  the  strenpth  of  your  lunga,  you  devote  them 
wholly  in  this  place  to  the  tUs  and  axacrafala 
ta«fla«#  gain  by  cahnnnlea.  A«ii  d»  ywi  ini« 
t»  Mi Hm  aan  ?  To  look  the  judges  in  the  &re, 
to  appear  at  the  bar,  in  furutn,  th<>  city,  and 
in  the  alght  of  tke  people  <*  Are  you  not  atmek 
laenad  bonwat  tUtpreeetttom  tliat 
lady  an4  IteMWMNftltiMagea,  whM» 
tjlory  you  dishonour  so  mnch  by  your  Infamous 
practices  /"    A  passage  Ulta  this  suAoes  to  show 

merit  of  Crassus's  eloquence. 

To  this  Hire  talpnt  he  added  great  l<nnw1)Hl|^ 
of  the  civil  law  ;  in  which  however  Scvvola  lar 

and  onp  of  the  mo«it  celcbrati'd  orators  of  his 
time.  They  were  both  nearly  of  the  same  age,'* 
had  paaaed  tbroogk  the  earn*  dignities,  and  a|»> 
pUed  themselvea  to  the  same  AuMtkms  ma4 
studies.  This  resemhliinoe,  and  kind  of  equality^ 
Aur  from  axdtlng  the  kaat  thoqfht  «f  jcalousyt 
M  it  aAnhappena»  MiftwB  Mddaf  tha  ImH 
change  whaliMVM  fai  tfiair  IHcodi^^  anlf 
served  to  improve  and  augment  it. 

I  shall  say  only  a  few  words  of  the  two  young 
antnn^  CoM  aai  SolpltiiM,  who  ■*  fUi 
made  a  shining  Jg«a at thabMo  That 
of  their  eJoqtienee  was  quite  different. 

Cotta'i  Invention  was  penetrating  and  acuta: 

neas  of  his  lungs  obliged  him  to  avoid  all  violent 
exertions  of  voice,  he  tooit  care  to  adapt  his  ntyle 
and  monoer  of  composing  to  the  infirmity  of  his 
ai|puM^  BvMy  Ataig  In  it  wm  Jwt*  iimi»  as4 
stronp.  But  what  was  most  adiniruble  In  him, 
as  he  could  make  no  very  great  use  of  the  vebfr> 
ment  and  laopetaoas  atyle,  and  consequently 
could  not  inHaanee  tbajndgaa  By  tha  rffoar  af 

his  disnnirse;  he  had  however  the  nddrpss  In 
treating  his  matter,  to  produce  the  same  effect 
apoa  thara  hf  Ua  aim  and 


10  fUud  gaudeo,  qudd  ct  vqualHas  veitra,  et  pans  bo. 
norum  gradu»,  ct  artium  rtudiorurmjuc  (juani  fi?iitimn  rl. 
cioitas,  taotm  abcst  ab  oUtectatlone  invidUr,  que  soicCt 
bMSiai>plswsqaSbntiesttaBMBd>Bana»ulcstsgsvadWi 
grat'utm,  fed  fti-m^  cMf; -ii^irv  Ttdeatur.   BnU.  n.  IM. 

11  Invenietjat  jgiiur  acute  C'uUa.dicehat  purdae  SolutA: 
St  at  ad  inftrmiuti  m  latftum  penciuiter  cuiitcntionem 
aamm  rsmissrat,  ad  viriiua  tmherillHatiro  dkeodl 
acoaamMMMat  fMMMi  NIhV  scat  bi  4ns  «»(kna  alsl 
(inccruni,  nihU  nui  ticx^m.atquc  lanum :  LUudr,ue  inaxU 
mum,  qudd,  cum  contentiwie  ocatioois  flectere  auiinos 
JadlcamTtx  posMt,  nse  smnlao  ao  lanara  diaant,  trse. 
tando  tamen  impeUebst,  ut  Idaa  feasnut  4ia 
quod  i  Su^ittio  coocitsti.  A«l.n,101 

8r 
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OF  LATOr  OBATOSS. 


The  style  of  SulpiUtu,  Ml  th»  ooatnrf, 

cal.  ll'if  voirp  xrnn  strrmj;',  sw»Hf,  and  clear; 
the  festuns  and  motion  of  Uis  body  extready 
gnweftJ  md  agr  wbia ;  Wt  that  grmet  a# 
suited  the  bar,  not  the  stage.  His  disoourae 
rapid  and  abundant,  but  without  any  Ticious  re- 
dundaoee  or  MipvAiiity.    Solpitius  made  Ci 


Antony.    But  the  latter  Itad  neither  AntOBj^s 

force,  nor  the  funnrr  (^ransus's  plmiantrj 
There  was  a  remarkable  diftnoM  between 

his  yoTttb,  whereas  Cotta  lived  to  an  advanced 
age,  was  consul,  and  pled  with  Ilortensiui^  wIm 
was,  however,  aaoch  youngnr  than  he. 

Ikt/t  two  orators  may  both  be  excellent  without 
mfihUng  each  other ;  and  that  the  important 
paint  ia  la  dkeerB  nlgH  what  mttm  ar 
genius  incUaaa  m,  maA  t»  taka  her  for  our  giMa. 

These  had  th**  good  fortune  to  find  two  great 
masters  and  moat  friendly  guides  in  Aatosy  and 
•ap^nsbMiMdalt 


SECT.  111. 


This  is  the  golden  age  of  Human  elo^uanoe, 
wbkk  WM  af  Aavc  dontia^  kot  itaa  wt 

with  great  lustn>,  and  nlmost  equalled  Rome 
with  Athens.  It  produced  a  great  number  of 
aaeaBwitafalawt  Hortendns,  Caaar,  who  would 
have  been  an  orator  of  the  first  claas,  if  he  had 
kept  to  the  bar,  Bnitus,  Mcwrala,  and  many 
othen»  who  all  acquired  great  reputation  among 
tiM  Bmaanib  tbod^  thair  antlaM  ara  Dot  eona 
down  to  uv  But  Cicero  obscure*  the  glory  of 
all  the  rest,  and  may  be  connidpred  as  the  most 
perfect  model  ot  Itomaii  eluqueuoe  that  ever 
apptarad  in  the  world.  I  moat  daain  the 
reader's  pennisiilon  for  referring  him  to  the 
treatise  upon  study,  when.'  I  hj\Te  expatinfrd 
largely  upon  Cicero,  and  the  character  uf  bis 
eloquence,  of  wUeb,  ftr  tliat  maga>  thoa  n- 
mains  little  for  mo  to  s^ir. 

He  was  indebted  to  nature  for  a  happy  genius, 
whtA  his  fkther  took  care  to  cultivate  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  under  the  direction  of  Craasus, 
who  laid  dawn  tha  plan  of  hla  atodiaa."  He 


I  Fiiit  mitn  !>ii1pitiut  vd  maxime  nmnium,  rjum  qnj. 
dsm  audlv  tnm,  gnndit,  et,  ut  ita  tilr.tiu,  tragu:u«ora> 
tor.  Vox  cOm  magna,  turn  (uavi'>  ct  sjilt'iidUIJitgtllniet 
motas  cotpotis  iu  vcnustui*  ut  tancn  sd  fitmiBBaB  ad 
aMoan  fasHtiitus  vidctctor.  Tuctlata  cC  vdnMlli,  ncc  ea 

rwlundans  tamen,  noc  circumflucii*  or.ilio     Craisuin  hie 
voU^  Lniltari,  Cotta  nukbat  Aotooiutn.   Sied  ab  hoc  via 
CmrisbillolepoiL  JMB.M& 
•  lAlkdaOiatBbft 


a#  Ma  tiMaa  ac 

Rome,  and  went  aAerwavia 
Asia  Minor,  tl 
their  souree. 
Bia  iMtha 

akae,  with  tha  aid  of  frequent  < 
to  form  the  orator.  '  Cicero  was  of  a  very  dif- 
fercnt  opinloo,  aod  was  convinoed,  that  tha 
talat  atf  ipHlrlaig  aaaM  aaly  fca  ac^iiwi  ty» 

vast  extent  of  erudition.     Acoordteflj,  paa^ 

suaded  that  withuut  the  mo«t  tenacious  appli- 
cation, and  an  ardour  that  roM  a  i  moat  to  ptisaan. 


self  wholly  to  LaboriouB  study.  The  finilts  of 
it  soon  appeared,  aud  from  bia  iint  idiowiug 
himself  at  tha  bar,  ha  waa  distiiyiishwi  bf 


He  had  a  fertile,  warm,  and  shinini;  wit ;  % 
rich  and  lively  imagination  ;  a  polohcd,  Aorid^ 

quality  is  no  &alt  in  a  yaong  laatW.  Every 
body  knows  that  Cicero,  when  master  of  tha 
art,  in  laying  down  rules  is  for  having  jtmih 
display  fertility  and  abttadaaaa  la  thair  raip« 

sitions  :  Volo  te  efferat  la  adalmetmttjmem  dxicLS.  * 
Quinctilian  *  often  and  strongly  re«*nmmends  to 
masters,  not  to  expect  or  require  finished 


prefers  a  bold  fre«^om  in  their  exercises,  which 
grows  wanton  while  it  makes  efforts,  and  exceeds 
the  boimda  of  the  exact  and  the  just.    It  is  easy 

•^t('riltfy.  Cicero  hims«df  rites*  an  example  of 
tiiis  luxuriant  and  too  darid  style  from  his  own 
d^ieaca  of  Raadoa  Ammrtam,  wha^ 
af  panlclde.  In  a  great  commonplace 
parricide,  after  having  deacribed  the  puniahmrnt 
established  by  tha  Roman  laws  for  aach  as  were 
wmvktad  af  which  waa  to  aaw  Uwrn  up  in 
a  leathm  ktft  with  a  dog,  a  oock,  a  serpcnl* 
and  an  ape,  and  to  throw  them  into  the  !i«>a,  he 
adds  the  following  reflection,  to  show  tiie  eoar- 
mity  of  tha  erima  %y  Aa  singularity  af  th« 
punishment,  the  choice  of  which  aaaaaa  to  hatwa 
bad  in  view  the  excluding  of  an  unKTHf^eful 
wretch  from  the  use  of  all  nature,  who  had  been 
aa  waatanl  aa  to  dqpthra  hit 
QnU  aat  tarn 


9  Solei  nomraiKiusn  hac  de  re  i  me  in  ditputstioal 
nottris  cti^smtirv,  quod  ego  iTuditiacimonaB 
srtitaM  cioqucntuun  contineri  t^'h'^m ;  tu 
*  dsgastla  dooMHi  sapataaduB  pates,  et  ta 
ingrnii  atqucaaeadlalioBlsfaMiapoaaBdMa.  Ukkit 

()rat.  n.  S. 

4  LibL  iLdeOvata.flL 
5 la pueris onitk) perlSecU  nec  exigl  ncciperari foMil : 
aMBer  aotsia  est  hidolei  Iste  ecticrosique  cooatOs.  c(  v«l 

plura  concipion^  iattTini  .vplrituji.  Facile  reoediuin 9t 
ubectatii :  sterilU  duUo  labors  vlneaatai;  (Nadn  L  Ik 

6  IaOnta.ie7,llL 
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I  teetuAntilMU,  littns  ^ectia  ? 

Ita  virunt,  dnm  poftniinf,  nt  diirere  animam  de 
cala  noa  queant:  ita  moriuiitur,  ut  oorum  oma 

•bluaiitur:  ita  pofltrcirto  cjiciuntor, 
«t  DC  ad  aaxa  quidem  mortui  oouquieacant,"  tic.' 
*■  W  hat  is  there  m  oomnMHi  u  the  air  w«  hreaibe 
«•  tha  IMm^lkt  malk  to  tha  dMd.tlMWM 

to  ihoM  who  po  by  s«'Ji,  and  the  shore  tn  thow 
who  arc  drivea  by  the  waves.  By  the  iovei^ 
tfM  «f  this  panishment,  tbeae  unhappyiWBlehM^ 
daring  the  dM«t  tlSM  tbry  retain  UA  in  it, 
lire  without  power  to  rmpire  the  air,  and  die 
Ib  Boch  a  flManer,  that  their  bonee  cannoi  tonch 
II  Ihtj  ttn  tMMd  to  and  ft»  la  tiM 
Wftlumt  being  washed  bj  then;  aod 
are  driren  againnt  thp  rorkn  and  shorea,  so  an 
■ever  to  rest  or  lie  still  even  in  death."  'i'he 


and  esperially  that  part  of  it  just  quoted,  was 
received  with  aztraordiiiary  applaase.'  But 
Cicero,  aome  time  after,  began  to  pcKaive,  that 

young  man  (he  was  then  twenty-seven  yram 
aldj,  and  iluU  if  Iw  liad  been  applauded,  it  was 
iMt  hmm  any  rad  bcantf  in  the  poange,  than 
Aahopea  and  promise  he  thMgmaafkii  future 
merit.  And  indeed  this  passage  has  nothing 
Ib  it  but  a  glitter  without  aelidity,  which  dazzles 
i»  •  MMMBl^  M  win  aaC  kNT  HM  kH*  HriOM 
oatoination.  The  thoughts  are  far-fetched 
■ni  vnnatural,  with  a  Mndiai  aftctotito  af 
and  contrast. 

dhnMd  kb  toiteiMid  after 
going  to  Athens,  and  into  Asia  Minor,  where, 
notwithstanding  his  celebrity  for  pleadinp,  he 
became  the  disciple  of  the  learned  rhetoricians 

cntireJy  changed  from  what  hp  wa«  when  he 
left  it. '  Molo  the  Rhodiau  in  particular  was 
af  great  naa  to  him,  in  teaching  him  to  retrench 
tlie  suparf alty  ani  lai—ifei^  Aal  ffpctofai 

from  the  warmth  and  virnrity  of  his  years,  and 
In  aeetartonkiag  him  to  a  less  diffused  style,  to 
hmp  wlilrfa  fmft  kaaada,  and  to  giva  hia  dia- 
oourae  more  weight  and  maturity.  " 

The  emulation  excit«>d  in  him  by  the  great 
auccess  of  hi*  firiead,  but  rival,  Uortflnaiui»  was 


7  Flo  Bosb  Amcr.  a  73^ 
t  OBMiHsilladaBwribosaJolseeeBtalldiaiiBBsderap. 

plirto  p.-irridd«rum !  qu«?  ncquaqnatn  s.nti«  dcfcrbulMC 
p^t  ali(iuanto  lentife  ooepimui.  Sunt  aiim  omnia  cicut 
adoleacentis,  noo  tan  la  ft  nyUuitoto  fB— ipaataa. 


0  In  Bnit  n.  SIA 
10  Ml  !o  cJpdit  openun,  »i  in  i  lo  id  con»equi  potuit,  ut 
ninii  rcdundsntes  no*  et  siqierilucntes  |uvsaUi  quacUua 
Ceeadl  fmpnoHato  icpelawnlpflt^aMl  citmiapw  diC 

flumif M rocrccrrt.    Ita  rcccpi  inc^ 
cxcrcitatkor,  icd  ptofti  mutatus, 


ORATOBIs  ^77 

of  inHntte  aonrlee  to  him.  I  have  spoken  of  il 
elsewhere"  with  suflfirlent  extent.  He  seems 
from  that  period  to  have  formed  the  design  of 
laiifliig  flnai  Ontat,  ar  al  kaat  af  dltpatlay 

with  her,  the  glory  of  floqtienre.  He  exerted 
himself  in  every  branch  of  it  courageously, 
witlieat  neglecting  one.  The  simple,  the  floridt 


to  him  ;  and  he  has  given  us  the  moat  finiished 
model*  in  tbas*  three  species  of  elwiuenoe.  lie 
sMBtlam  aavcni  plaflM  in  hb  tiaatlaa  Ih  Om- 

tvrr,  wlitre  hp  had  employed  theae  different 
kinds  of  style  ;  and  ingenioii*>1y  ronfeMrf<,  that, 
if  he  ha*  not  attained  perfection  in  them,  he  haa 
at  ktot  attonptad aad  ahadawadlt."  Nabady 

knew  the  heart  of  man  better  tkaa  hi,  or  suc- 
ceeded better  in  moving  the  springs  of  it,  whether 
be  insinuates  into  his  liearer's  favour  by  tiie 

require  bold  figures,  vdMiBcnce,  and  the  strongest 
and  most  affecting  eloquence,'*  To  be  convinced 
of  this,  the  reader  iias  only  to  consult  his  pcro- 
tatlaaa.  Wkaa  pkadlaga  wara  dtvldad,  ^ 
last  i>art  was  always  left  to  him,  in  which  ha 
never  failed  to  succeed  in  a  peculiar  noanner; 
not,  says  he,  that  he  had  more  wit  tlum  nHi/am, 
hat  because  he  waa  iMaa  OMvad  and  atlimtiid 
himself,  without  which  his  discourse  would  not 
have  been  capalila  of  moriiic  aad  affecting  tha 
Judgaa.** 

It  was  this  admirable  union  and appliwdlaa 
of  all  the  different  qualities  of  the  orator,  that 
occasioned  the  rapid  aucce—  of  Cioere'a  plead- 
i  ngs.  Ha  airaa  tlwualf,  i 
seen  or  heard  any  thing  of  the  like 
before;  and  that  this  new  species  of  eloquence 
charmed  the  liearers,  and  carried  oSttli  suffrage*. 
TiM«  «r  Oa  aaakali^  aa  I  haaaabMTfad  Mbta^ 
hadi 


11  Bdlei  Lettrei. 

I?  Nulla  cut  ullo  in  gfticri'  oratorii,  cujuj  in  nottlls 
oratianibiu  ooo  ut  aUi|Us,  §4  noo  pcrfiBOtio^  at  ooaata* 
taatsa  alqpi*  *duBitiiaHft  Nen  niiinhnBT,  at,  4*11 
deccat,  vldcmui.    Orat.  n. 

13  Hujuf  cloquenti*  est  tractare  anlmot,  bujus  ooml 
modo  pertnoTciiL  Ha*  modb  ptrMagit,  nodb  Irnplt  la 
siBRa:  laMrit  notai  aihrtaM^  avaDit  laittaa  Orafc 
n.9t. 

14  Si  plurci  diccbamus,  pcrorationemmihi  tamcn  omncs 
rcUnquciMQt:  in  quo  ut  videxcr  esceUstc^non  inflsnio 
ted  deloie  ■argMten    nan  iiB4u*aili4iilandlni  la. 


ccndcrctur,  nisi 
a  139.  m 

15  ieiona*  bajus  noMplkii  et  KqusMlitcr  ta 
genera  ftisa  orationli  aurcs  civitatis  aoecpinuib 
not  primi,  qukumquc  eramui,  at 
diri'l'aimi«,  ad  huju*  generis  diccndl, BBdiaMll, tnCHldlMl!* 
ftodla  ooovertimui.   OnU.  n.  106. 

Ihopter  aa^piiBii 
anlrao*  homlnum  ad 
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C^gniee  and  omameiit 

had  neither  licentora  nor  delicacy  of  ear, 


OF  LATIN  ORATOIiS. 

Rom«,  which  to  thHr    of  f1i«jM>i<ition  to 


'  Hortensius  bad  hcf on  to  throw  fraeea 
into  disooane.  But  bcaidea  his  negUftnce  in 
that  reapeet  at  length,  from  his  Mng  coateofed 

tloin,  the  ornasi^ta  he  used  conaiated  rather  in 
words  and  turn*  of  phrase  than  thou^ii»  mmI 
had  more  deganoa  than  real  beauty. 


gncn  of  whirh  It  •wm  misc^tible,  but  without 
kaaening  the  solidUy  and  grarity  of  diacovne. 
He  deputed  a  Uttle  io  this  frwB  tko  aaethod 
«f  Ikmmllktam,  ^iIm^  talaly  attantire  to  thinga 
in  thetawlvM,  and  not  in  the  l«a*t  to  bis  own 
r^utatlon,  goea  on  directly  to  the  end  in  view, 
tmA  aegleeta  every  thing  merely  eraHMBUl. 
Oar«m«PtiMMgit*  Uauaif  oMIged  to  comply 

In  Knmc  rrnrrvTirv  with  tbf  ta«tr  of  his  times, 
and  the  d«licary  of  the  Uomaaa,  which  rafuired 
•WrepleMlngMliMitlylAi  HammtImI 
right  9f  tlM  pvblie  utility,  but  waa  itiiilw  St 

the  same  time  of  plraflinj^  tbe  ytAgin  ■  and  In 
ihi«  he  eaid,  he  acnred  his  eouotry  more  ttteo' 


was  necessarily  tbe  more  p^nitiasive.  Thia 
hcaaty,  this  charm  of  style,  di^Tused  throughout 
the  «f»tioBa  of  CiMva,  i 
UMl  bygMttsMM^vUthhaaslDdlr 

by  fores;  while  the Ju^fH^  Vbo  conrrived  they 
did  no  more  thaa  MWw  him  of  their  own 

ky  by  briphi  dhrfw  Mli 
*   He  ako  tnkkti  Bo. 

elo*iuenee  xvlth  another  adrantafe,  whirh 
JtffUy  exalted  its  i«luc  i  I  mtmu  the  dk^oaitUMi 


•f  dlaconrae.  For  the  moat  agreeable  and  moat 
aolid  thotifht^,  if  the  terms  in  whirh  they  are 
•xpreeaed  waiit  arrangement  aud  uuuiber,  otfend 
«fct«r,«r«UA  tbeaanaa  b  «XMa«agiyMi. 

eate.  *  The  Greeks  had  b«en  almost  four 
JbuiKlrad  yaara  in  potH«»«too  uf  this  lund  of 
'  in  Mw  admirable  works  of  thoir  writan^ 


I  &ant,  iwndBiii  tiitii  hoioinum 
olvttBleb  lotaabllai.  Awt  n.  121 
t  We  IIBs  quldem  idntAin  rcpugno,  qui  dandinn  putant 

nnii  nihil  vs^c  tomfxiribiin  atque  auHbus,  nituli  . ■  T'l  juid 
aU)ue  aflbctatiui  postulnntibua-       Atque  kl  fedaae  H 


<iuand.iin  i^f?<r»;itio'ii  (!irff  •  r^.  l[fssm  rem  Kg  ere 
dlcerct  lut  aulem  niixinii  j  litijfat'jn^  Nam  hoc 
lp«o  prodcrat,  qu6d  pUccbat    QftbKtU.  L  xil.  c.  10. 

S  Cui  taata  iinqiiam  jueondtlis  aflUH  7  Ut  ipsa  Ula 
^[Us  estorquct,  tmpctrsM  CUB  cwtat  i  et,  efim 
Tcrsum  vi  tiu  Judiccm  fcrat, 
•ed  (vquL    QttmctiL  L  x.  &  L 
4  QtmnTis  graves  snaissgm 
>  vaiUs  cftiuiitur,  ofltorfunt  aorai^ 
Orat.  n.  IML 


its  higher  pcrfieeti' 
auuUtar  part  of  this  volume  1  hnvo 


la 


guage  this  improvement.    Aa  mdl  BHMt  ho 

said  of  all  the  other  part^  of  eloqnene^  of  which 
he  either  gave  the  H^nnans  the  hjat  tnamritifi. 


fection  ;  and  in  thia  Uaaar  Imd  rsMoa  to 
that  Cicero  had  rendered  his  country  grant 
*  For  by  his  means  Home,  which  (Bvn 
»  Ohm  «ly     «yt  kM  «r  gkryw  4^ 

prived  h*-r  of  it,  or,  [>crhap<i,  to  the  point 
of  dividing  it  with  her.  Cicero,  in  ooaaeqaenoc, 
amy  truly  be  aM  to  be  in  respect  to  Boaas^ 
Ucmoatheoea  hai  b^hM  |»  Alinsi 
on  hif  ^idr>  having  carried  eloqaeoat  I*  Ifett 
highest  porfrotlaa  it  ever  attained 

•BCT.  nr. 

JPourtk  Jk^f*  of  Uu  Mammm  Ormtortk 

It  ii  the  usnal  lot  of  human  thiiis^  wben 
they  have  attained  thoir  liigheet  perfeetkan.  t* 
daeliaaaaM,aa4to< 
quenoe,  as  wdl  as  IwMy  M« 

this  sad  fatality  at  Rome.  Some  few  years 
after  the  death  af  Aqgtuto^  thai  rogiaB,  aa 


no  more  of  those  excellent  firuita,  which  hmA 
done  it  so  much  honour  ;  '  amd  a»  if  it  h.id  be«n 
uoivaraally  blarteri,  that  bktom  of  Koman  or- 
teallyv  ttelia  to  Mjr,  lha  sbInm  Mieaey 
taste,  which  prevailed  in  all  works  of  gcxaiaa 
and  learning, 
on  a  sudden. 

A  «MiliWr«iteallsiB< 
bis  fine  genius,  rare  talenta,  and  learned  worlu, 
occasioned  this  change  in  eloquence :  it  Iv  ernsy 
to  perMira  that  I  Baao  Seneca.  A  too  grcai 
•Mi  Ar  fclMwif,  m  Mai  Jari— y  fcr  thB 
great  men  who  had  appeared  brfnrn  bim,  a  vi.>- 
lent  deaire  of  distinguishing  himself,  and  to  uaa 
the  expression,  of  tenlaff  a  aseC,  mi  briag  tht 
leader  for  others  to  follow,  made  Uaa  full 
\i<«iiHl  trH<  k,  and  throw  himsdf  into  pate  Ikiit 
w«r«  new  and  oalnMnni  la  tha  i 


sail 

cum  hoc 
Orat.  a.  171. 

6  CasarTuH  iura, 
tanai  capte  dixit,  qim  seat  asfBs  law ;  aed  pHxib  bett* 
BMritan  de  vafnM  Romaal  noodae  et  digniuie  Quu 
eni'.n  vitirrtninur  il  victa  GnrclA,  id  aut  rrrptum 
mis  sat,  aut  ceitd  nobia  cub  Ada  < 


1  Omnij  frrtiii  rpprwiiii,  exv 
ubeitatia  sxaiutt.   £f%a,  n.  UL 
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Tht  gncM  wUli  whfrh  Clrprn  Vnd  emWlbhed 
and  enriched  lionuin  eloquence,  were  diapenaod 
•oberiy  mtA  with  greet  judgmMis  l«l 
iMihUri  llinii  without  dtikcretiM  «r 
In  thf  writlnps  of  the  first,  the  ornaments  were 
grare,  manly,  majeetie,  and  prefer  hr  exalting 
tfM  dignity  of  afuem:  In  liMS«f  teaMond, 
•M  ndglrt  almost  term  tiMM  4w  inery  of  a 
courtezan,  whirh,  fiu*  frwm  add!n|^  new  lustre 
tD  the  natural  beauty  of  eloquence*  by  the  pro- 
of pearls  and  gtma,  dtogufadi,  mi  mida 
For  the  aoil  of  Seneca  Is  admirable. 
IJo  nnricrit  author  hi>9  either  so  many,  so  fine, 
«r  ao  solid  thoughts  as  he.    But  he  ^oils  them 
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solemnized  with  great  magnificence ;  and  Tacitus 
the  historian,  who  was  then  consul,  pronounced 
Mttoinlerate.  FHoyirainelMilHVPf  in 

masten,  than  he  had  been  in  a  guardian.  Wa 

hftTe  swn  eWwhrre,  that  he  studied  rhetoric 
under  Quinctiiiiui,  and  tiuit,  of  all  his  di«ciple% 


1  with  which  they  are  usiinlly  larded,  by 
an  n<»«dTe  affectation  of  ending  almost  erery 
period  with  an  epigrammatic  point,  or  «  kind 
^m»ing<fc>i^»  <MMMHwyM»it.  This 
made  Quinrtilian  aay,*  It  were  to  be  wished, 
that  Seneca  in  cenapaeing  had  need  his  own 
genius,  bnt  •noftn's  judgment.  FUw  «■» 
mu^iMgemio  dixiste,  tdieMjudicio.  What  I  have 
observed  of  him  elsewhtrf  '  with  great  extent, 
rcodcra  unnecessary  my  saying  more  of  him  in 


FLnnr 


Tosxeaa. 


TltAadM^«f  wkM  I  an  going  t<»9cak. 

is  one  of  those  pomons  of  antiquity  that  best 
denerre  to  be  known.  I  ahall  first  trace  »  plan 
of  his  life  from  hie  Ofwn  letters,  In  wUA  we 
iMB  an  Mm  qnnlities  ot  the  man  of  honour 
and  probity,  with  thf  mn«(t  nmiahle  goodness  of 
kaark  and  generusity  it  is  poe»ible  to  inu^ne. 
I  Ml  vmed  to  gitn  tenM  Uw  «#  his 
ilyle  by  extracts  from  his  panegyric  upon  Tr^)an, 
which  is  the  onlj  fim  of  hii  daiOMes  me 
down  to  ua. 

FUny  the  younger  was  bom  at  Coma,  a  city 
•r  Itolyv  A.  IX  61.  His  mother  was  PUny  the 
EiRturalist's  sister,  who  adopted  him  for  bis  ton 
Having  kMt  his  firttMr  very  esrly,"'  Virginius 
Bnfns,  oBi  «r  tht  flwtMt  p«w  «r  Usage, 
tnnn  bit  giwrdteii.  who  alwnya  esnsUcred  him 
as  his  own  son,  and  took  particular  rare  of  him. 
Virginius,  whose  Tirtues  bad  rendered  him  sus- 
p«]CBd,and  9fm  itHaam  to  Che  wipenii^lMd, 
howerer,  the  good  fortune  to  escniw  their 
Jealousy  and  hatred.  He  lived  to  the  age  of 
lionrscore  and  three,  always  happy  and  admired. 

TnjjUk  censed  Me  ikwunlii  to  fee 


t 

and  alw)  eTpreased  most  gratitude  for  him.  The 
whole  sequel  of  his  UCb  will  show  the  taste  he 
had  acquired  for  peUte  Isnmlagsf  every  kind 
In  tte  eokwd  «f  Ael  eridhmed  rhetorician. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  composed  a  Greek 
tragedy."  He  exercised  hbnaslf  alitenrards  ii^ 
every  species  of  poetry,  wfeleh  fee  nedc  Ue 
amusement.  He  believed  It  necessary  to  hear 
also  Nfcsetas  of  Smyrna,"  a  celebrated  Greek 
rhetsrielei^  who  was  then  at  Rome.    I  indude 


who  bad  been  tribune  of  the  people  in  69,  and 
who  professed  Stoic  philosophy."  His  merit 
and  virtue  were  crimee  under  an  epiperor,'*  wlw 
«M  the  dadared  enemy  of  both,  and  oocasioneA 
the  loss  of  h\n  life.  He  had  taken  particular 
SHTS  to  form  I'liny  for  virtue^  who  ahrays  r»> 
tslned  <|m  highest  gratStndr  Isr  kfa  Meaaarjr. 

FHnj  mm  aent  into  SyTi<»,  where  he  servsd 
for  some  years  ut  the  head  of  a  legion.'*  All 
the  leisure  his  duty  afforded  him  there,  he  de> 

phratea,  a  famous  phUosopher,  who  believed 
then  that  he  saw  in  Pliny  all  that  he  aAer- 
wards  proved,  lie  gives  us  a  fine  picture  of 
that  fMlsesffcT.  Hie  aiiv  «7e  ha,  le  eatlsn% 
without  sourness  or  Ill-nature.'*  II presence 
inspij-es  respect,  bat  neither  fiear  nor  awe.  Uia 
extreme  poUtensae  Is  eqeeBed  only  by  the  porily 
of  Ui  nMHsners.  He  makes  war  upon  vices,  ne| 
persons;  and  ndsme  sndbaecirtfent  withool 
insulting  then. 

On  his  rstnm  to  Bon^  be  attoffesd  hfanseif 
more  cloeely  than  ever  to  Pliny  the  naturalist, 
who  had  adopted  him,  and  in  whom  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  •  father,  master,  moda^ 
end  egteallent  guide.  Be  esDeelsd  Ue  sU^rtaal 
discourses,  and  studied  all  his  actions.  His 
uncle,  then  fifty-six  years  o]<l,  was  obliged  to 
repair  to  the  eoast  of  >iaple8,  in  order  to  take 
upon  Um  die  iwmnwnd  «f  tte  lUNnan  dest  at 
Miscnum.  Pliny  the  younger  attended  him 
thither,  where  he  lost  him  by  the  unhappy  aoov< 
dent  I  have  related  elsewhsnb 

Pirttnto  ef  llial  mnmmi,  be  t 
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itatij.  Rercicarti  occunum,  non  refortnitlM.  Vitic 
sanctiLu  sumnui,  comitaa  par.    IntcctsUu  vltis,  coq 
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dual  Ml  0wn  niMrlt»  wbA 

to  public  afTairs.  He  pled  his  finrt  cauae  at 
ninrti'^n  years  of  age. '  Young  aa  be  wna, 
he  spuke  before  the  centumvirl  fa  m  lAJr, 
wiMniii  lie  WM  voder  the  neeemity  of  con- 
tendinir  with  all  the  person*  of  the  highest 
credit  in  Home,  without  excepUog  thoae,  whom 
the  prince  honoured  with  Ue  fkvonr.*  It  mm 
tbil  action  that  first  made  him  known,  and 
epenfd  the  way  for  the  reputation  hv  af^prwards 
acquired.'  He  retained  from  that  period  an 
spprobatlon  ae  nnlvernl  aa  extraordinary  in  a 
city,  where  neither  competitan  nor  envy  were 
Idle.  He  had  rnnre  than  once  the  mtinfartinn 
a#  eeeing  the  entrance  of  the  bar  entirely  shut 
«p  by  Ae  annltftiide  ef  bevera,  wbo  waMfd 

when  hp  was  to  pli-u?  '  TIi-  wns  obligod  to  go 
to  his  place  through  the  tribunal  where  the 
Judge!  eat ;  and  aooietinua  epoke  erren  hours, 
m  wUch  occadona  be  bfaaoaelf  waa  ttM  only 
yonon  tirMl  in  the  a^«emhly.  He  nevir  pled 
1st  Ibr  the  public  intemta,  hla  frienda,  or  thoae 
wbaea  ffl  ftrtmie  bad  left  tben  none.*  Mart 
of  the  other  advocates  sold  thrir  assistance,  and 
to  glory,  of  old  the  sole  rcwiird  of  no  noble  an 
employmeot,  bad  subetituted  a  sordid  traffic  of 
fiin*  TVi^anf  to  fafim  tfuil  ttiofdcf ( pnUUnd 
a  decree, '  which,  at  the  same  time  it  gave  PUny 
great  phwurr.  did  him  no  Ii-ri  honour.  «'  How 
pleased  I  am,'  suid  he,  "  not  only  never  to  have 
antarad  into  anjr  agreeHwnt  abant  tte  caaan  In 
which  I  have  been  ronrprnpd,  but  to  hfivp 
always  refused  all  kind  of  presents,  and  even 
new-year's  gida,  upob  acooont  of  them !  It  is 
trae,  indeed,  that  every  tbhig  repugnant  to 
honoTir  in  to  be  avoided,  not  as  prohibited,  but 
aa  infamous.  ^  There  is,  however,  greet  eatia- 
Ibedon  fak  aeeing  tbat  prohibited,  wUdi  one 
oerer  aDvwad  enc^i  aelf  to  do."  He  made  it  a 
plpfisnrf,  und  even  a  duty,  to  nssiitt  with  his 
advice,  and  to  bring  forward  young  persons  of 
Ibnnyand  prairiiatofhabar.'  Hawmddnot 
nndartaka  eome  causes,  but  upon  condition  of 
bavfng  a  young  ndvornte  joined  with  him  in 
tbem.    It  was  the  highest  joy  to  him,  to  see 
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3  IDs  actio  mibk  aura  boainuiB,  lUa  juttsm 


4  Fp  3tTi.  1.  4     .        5  Pp.  xiv  1  V 

6  It  waji  ordained  by  IhU  decree,  that  ail  ptrionf  who 
haicsuMs  ibould  make  oath  that  thejr  bad  neither  fiven 
nor  inaissd,aot  eaaied  lo  be  givca  or  ptoBliediaBy 
tblac  to  the  advocate  eaaeetned  Ibr  tbem.  After  the 

cult  was  ilplrrmined,  it  admitted  giving  to  the  amount 
or  ten  tfaousand  leitciccs  Cabout  £00  atcrliJiij.  Ef,  zsl. 
I.  ft. 

7  OiMvtet  quidem  qa«  nint  inhoneata,  non  ctuati  illiclta, 
sed  quasi  pudenda,  vitare.    Jucundum  tamcn,  ti  pro. 

1,  quod  nun<]uam  tiU 
9  Ep.  ssMt.  L  & 


n  todtatinsnlAAMHiHnabii 

by  treading  in  his  steps,  and  following  hla 
sda. '    From  how  good  a  heart,  from 
fond  aflavn  ftr  tbapnblio,  daaiul 

flow! 

It  was  by  these  steps  that  Pliny  soon 
the  highest  dignities  of  tlie  atate.    He  al 
famnen  ne  vmnee  niineni  vy  waiBB 

acquired.    In  the  time  of  Domltlan  he 
praetor.    That  savage  prince,  who  looiud 
innocence  of  manners  as  a  censure  of  bio 


and  Italy.  ,\rtfinidoru':,  om  of  Pliny's  fi-irndb, 
was  of  this  number,  and  bad  withdrawn  I*  • 
house  that  be  had  witbantHwgatee  of  tbaci^.* 
«I  want  Otthartoaea  hlai,''aa|a  FBnf^«al« 

time  whrn  my  visit  wa.*!  most  remarkable  aiKl 
most  dangerous.    I  waa  jnartor.    He  < 
discharge  <be  debto  ba  fcad  aantmetod  U 
noble  uses  without  a  gTMlanm  of  money, 
of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  his 
would  not  see  the  difficulty  be  was  under.  As 

freeent  of  it.  I  had  fcoiprrtx  great  reaMo  to 
tremble  for  myself.  Seven  of  my  friends  had 
Just  before  either  been  banished  or  put  to  deaiju 
Of  tiie  latter  were  Senedo,  Raatlena,  assd  Bd> 
vidius:  the  exiles  were  Mauricus,  Gratilla,  Arrl^ 
nnd  Fnnnia.  Tlie  thunder  which  fell  su  often, 
and  still  smoked  around  me,  seemed  evideutiy  to 
pniga tbe llba ibto fcrmyaJi:"  BiftlaMftr 

from  believing  that  I  des<•^^'l•  on  this  nrcount  all 
the  glory  Artemidorus  gives  tat:  I  only  avoided 
infamy."  When  ehaUwaind  near  audi  fricnde 
and  anah  acnthnMito?  I  ainlva  nnj^i  gaad 
fortune,  worthy  man  as  he  was,  in  esraping  tlM 
cruelty  of  Domitian.  I  oould  wiab  tbat  be  * 
«hfaabllcMiantobbi 
tiUaUk  whohad  undoubtedly  great< 
emperor,  especially  after  he  hod  rharped  brm 
tbe  education  of  his  sister's  grmudsona.  Hiitefy 
says  nothing  upon  Ak  hndt  H  mij  I 
that  an  accusation  fully 
waa  found  among  Domitian'n 

The  bloody  death  of  that  emperor,  who  t 
eMdadbf  Nma»  A.  Il.fl6»i 
persons  of  worth,  and  made  tbe  bad  tremMe  in 
their  turn."  A  famous  informer,  named  iiego- 
los,  not  satisfied  with  having  fomenlsd  the ; 


9  O  diem  Urtum,  notandumque  mihi  candtdit 
eekttlol  Quid  aain  aol  pnbIM  iaAiu*.  quam  ri 
Javsnes  aoacn  et  flunm  ea  rtadiis  petrre ;  , 
optiitiu*,  quam  me  ad  Mela  tHdMltailpn 

CMC  nMMiAn4naHn  w 

10  %i  alia 

11  Tot  circa  nx*  jarfiK  fiihnintbtn  r,vaii  ambuttm,  miM 
quoque  tmpcnderc  idem  exitium  crrtia  quitmadam  acn 
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uznphed  oTcr  his  death,  by  iniulting  his  memory 
with  writiogt  full  of  ii\jarioiu  reproachea  and  in- 
Mlait  ridicule.  Ncrcr  wms  man  to  abject,  cow- 
ardly, aad  creeping,  as  this  wretch  appeared  after 
I>onutian's  death  ;  which  is  always  the  case  with 
Mach  yeoal  prostitutes  to.iai«|aity«  who  have  no 
••aMeriMamir.  Ha  wm  afindd FlinT's  r«. 
■sintnumt.  the  declared  friend  of  Rusticus  in  all 
times.  Besides,  he  hud  attacked  him  personally 
in  Domitian's  life ;  and  in  a  public  pleading  at 
r,  had  Ud  »  murdennM  Mian  fcr  lite  bj 
Insidious  question  in  respect  to  a  person  of 
worth,  whom  the  emppror  had  banished,  which 
exposed  Pliny  to  certaiu  danger,  had  he  openly 
lif  hapwil  HbB  tnitlifiir  mmld  hvn  ^'-'iimirnriitf 

him  for  crcr,  h.id  he  bctntyed  it.  This  base 
wretch  left  nothing  undone  tu  avert  Pliny's  just 
revenge,  onployed  the  recommendation  of  his 
beat  friends,  and  eUMBto  himatlact  Inpcnon, 
to  implore  him  with  the  mrjit  ahjcct  and  aban- 
duntid  submissions  to  forget  the  pasL  Pliny  fUd 
not  think  fit  to  explain  hfattMlf,  Iwlllf  willing, 
baibre  he  determined  in  the  a£falr,  to  wait  the 
arrivnl  of  IVIauricus,  the  brother  of  Rusticus, 
wbo  was  not  yet  returned  from  hantshmwit. 
It  is  not  known  kow  this  bwinew  ended. 

Another  af  tht  same  Idod  did  him  much  hon- 
our." As  soon  as  Domitian  was  killed,  Pliny, 
upon  mature  deliberatioo«  Judged  the  present  a 
happy  orearinm  fcr  la^iwimtlng  the  ▼U«w 
apfressed  innooeoeai  and  aequirin^ 
great  glory.  He  had  contracted  a  particular 
firiendahip  with  Helvidius  Priscus*  the  moet  vir. 

moat  ratand  panan  af  Ua  timi^  aa 
witk  Arrla  and  Fannh*  of  whom  the  first 
the  wife  of  Pntus  Thrasea  nnd  F'annia's 
r,  and  the  latter  the  wife  of  i'riacus.  The 
Fnblidua  Ccrtoa,  a  aaan  of  grnt  power 
and  credit,  designed  for  consul  the  ensuing  year, 
hod  urged  the  death  of  Helvidius,  who  was  also 
a  aenator  of  cuusuhu:  dignity,  even  in  the  senate. 
Fllnj  nniarlaak  (a  aveavahb  ISoaMaH  frkad. 
Arria  and  Fannia,  who  were  returned  from 
banishment,  joined  him  in  so  generous  a  design. 
He  had  aever  done  any  thing  without  the  advice 
«f  Canlliait  wham  haaaMidcred  aatha  wlaest 
and  most  able  person  of  the  age.'*  But  upon  this 
oocaeion,  knowing  him  to  be  a  man  of  too  timor- 
oos  and  circumspect  a  prudence,  and  at  tlM  aame 
timd,  Ihrt  In  laaalatlaMa  wiaely  tahan,"  Itlanat 
proper  to  consult  persons,  whose  counsels  nre  n 
kind  of  order  to  the  oonsolter,  he  did  not  impart 
Ua  design  to  him,  and  eaotaotad  Unudf  with 
Twn— ""^**"g  it  i^on  tlie  very  day  It  was  to  be 
put  in  execution,  but  without  asking  Ids  opinion. 
The  senate  being  asMmbled,  Pliny  repaired 
ttither,  and  dwMadafl  parailwlan  to  spealc.  He 
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began  with  gWit  i^plause,  btit  as  soon  as  lie  had 
opened  the  plaa  af  tha  accusation,  and  had  suffi- 
ciently deeignatad  tb»  cateinal,  without  namiof 
him  however  Iiitherto,  the  senate  roaaup  afafaial 
hira  on  all  sides.  He  hc.ird  all  their  outrrlea 
without  trouble  or  emotion,  while  one  of  hia 
friends  of  eonmbr  dignity  iatfaaatad  ta  htm 
softly,  but  in  very  lively  tenn%  that  ha  had  CB- 
posed  himself  with  too  much  courage  and  too 
little  prudence^  and  prMseU  him  earnestly  to  d»> 
silt  from  hia  aaeantkn;  adding^  at  lha  laaaa 
time,  that  ha  would  randcr  hlnwelf  fimrmidabla 
to  succeeding  emperors.  *'  So  much  the  better," 
replied  Pliny,  *'  if  they  arc  bad  ones."  lltey  at 
length  proeatiM  to  fiva  thair  aplaiaai^  aai  Aa 
first  who  spaing  which  were  the  moHt  consider- 
able of  the  senate,  apologized  for  Cert  us,  as  if 
Pliny  had  actually  named  him,  though  he  had 
net  yat  done  aa.  Alaaaat  all  tha  rat  dnalarsd 
in  his  favour.  When  it  came  to  Pliny's  turn  to 
speak,  he  treated  the  subject  in  all  its  extent,  and 
replied  to  every  thing  tha'^  had  been  advanced. 
It  is  nat  aoaMNtvabte  with  what  attention  a»i 
applause,  even  those  who  a  little  before  had  op- 
posed him,  received  all  he  mid,  so  suddm  waa 
the  change  prodnead  eithir  bf  Aa  iaqporlMiaa  af 
the  caoM^  tha  force  of  thanaaons,  or  the  courage 
of  the  accuser.  The  emperor  did  not  judge  it 
proper  that  tlie  proceedings  should  go  on.  Pliny 
howavar  earried  what  he  propoosd.  Cartw^ 
colleague  obtained  the  consulship,  as  bad  haM 
before  intended  :  but  aa  for  himself,  another  was 
nominated  in  hia  stead.  What  an  honour  was 
thIalbrFUnyl  A alnglB  matt, by  thvldMaMi. 
ceived  of  hia  zeal  for  thapnUle  foadf  krings  vmt 
all  the  suffratjes  to  his  own  side,  supports  the 
dignity  of  his  order,  atid  restores  courage  to  so 
augnal  aa  aaiwiMy  aa  tha  RamaB  acoaH^  at  a 
tiaaa  when  the  terror  of  the  preceding  reign  still 
rendered  it  timorous  and  almost  speechless. 

I  shall  repeat  two  other  occasions  also,  in 
whlflh»  sat  aa  a  aaaalar,  hat  aa  advacaltk  ha  dii. 

played  both  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  his 
just  indignation  against  the  oppressors  of  tlie 
people  in  the  provinoca.  They  are  both  af  tha 
same  time,  but  the  year  ii  aat  piariady  haawn. 

In  the  first,  *'  We  see  an  event  famous  from 
the  rank  of  the  person,  salutary  by  the  severity 
of  the  example,  and  memorahla  for  ever  ftan  Ha 
InipoilaBfin  I  shaU  ma  Pliny's  own  w«vd% 
but  shall  abridge  his  accognt  consi<!erably. 

«<  Marius  Prise  us,  proconsul  of  Africa,  accused 
by  the  African^  without  proposing  any  deftaea^ 
confinea  liimself  to  deoMOiding  the  ordinary 
judges.  Tacitus  and  myself  (says  Pliny)  hc[^t^ 
ch»ngtd  by  order  of  the  senate  with  the  caus« 

af  Hiat  people,  kdiavad  It  a<ur  daly  ta 
ctrate^  that  the  erimaa  In 
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wiormous  to  admit  of  a  civil  trial.  For  IMscns 
WM  amiTfd  of  BO  Icn  thait  Mllijag  condemna^- 
tte»  and  mrm  At  Ihw  of  fauMosnt  portoiM.— 
VMrfUw  IlwmKi  mi  ¥Mm  MmiMiw 
were  rit»><l  h"*  hit  acoomplicco,  and  app^'aird. 
Hm  tim  WM  oocuoed  of  haTing^  purcbMed  the 
fea«illDMlltif»  Rmmb  knight,  andth*  inttw 
0t  MffW  of  kh  friends,  for  thrae  hundred  tlHD 
Hmd  aefltcTreH.  '  The  aecood  had  gfTca  Mren 
•Jkuidred  tliotuaiMl, '  to  havo 


'fad  bean  firat  eaodemnad  to  be  wliippod, 

then  wnt  to  the  mines,  and  nt  lant  atrani^ed  In 
piMW.   Bat  a  fortanaSe  death  saved  Uoaorattw 

teo  was  committed  wMMllt  Priscua.  Upon 
mae  debate^t  which  arose  upon  this  affair,  it 
.wtm  reCerred  to  tha  first  assembly  uf  th«  aeoata. 

prasided  te  1^  fcitf  Ihon  consul.    It  was  aboat 

the  be^nnln^  of  January,  when  the  senate  is 
gasaniUy  most  nomerous.  Besides  tlic  import- 
MC»  oniM  CMMtk  «h«  Mb*  it  hid  aAaad 

Che  natural  eurioaity  of  all  men  to  be  eye-wlt- 
neft<«e«  of  fn^at  and  extraordinary  events,  had 
drawn  together  from  all  porta  a  great  multitude 

and  apprehrnsion  wp  were  nndrr,  who  were  to 
apeak  in  such  an  aaaemUy,  and  in  thm  presence 
•ftiieemparar.  I  wpakm  mitftbtmmn 
!■  dM  Mte,  mA  wmfnmtmn  to  wtf,  Hat  I 
Bpvrr  was  so  faTOorahly  heard  anywhen* ;  not- 
withstauding  which  every  tkiag  diuntod  me,  as 
MmMtfrnwU  mt.  Ha  ilBwll/  <f  the 
«nlwrrm!«d  me  alimrt  M  «Mb  M  the 
net.  I  consldeard  in  thf  p«n->»on  of  Pri<«ctn,  a 
,  who^  a  Uttlo  before,  was  at  cuuaular  dignity, 
hwiiwitd  wilh  an  tfwtwit  iiillhaail  rf 
both  which  litiH  he  waa  then  diveated.  I  was 
ciocerely  <'nnr(nD<>r|  at  beini^  obliged  to  accuse 
mn.  unfurtuDote  person  already  ooodenned.  If 


I ;  pity,  which  usually  succeeds  a 
demnntlon,  pled  no  V-ii  in  h\n  favour.  At 
length  1  took  courat^e,  began  my  discourse,  and 

I  spoke  almost  five  honm:  for  I  was  granted 
an  hour  and  a  half  more  than  waa  at  first  al- 
lowed me.  *  All  that  seemed  difficult  and  arerae 

when  I  said  it.  The  rmprrnr's  c<^odni'«$s  and 
earft,  1  dare  not  call  it  nnxi<-ty,  for  me,  went  so 
far,  that  he  ordered  me  several  times  to  be 

)  «9mU^  tai  Mt  t»  fcifit  tfM 


1  About  £tfiUO  steHlof. 


4  Nam  <1(Tcm  ctiyy<||r^  ( 
addits  quatiMw. 


t 


neas  of  my  oonstftiitlon.  CTandrus  MarcelHum 
defended  Martianus.  The  senate  adjourued  lo 
the  ntxc  day;  for  then  was  not  anHUcist  tim» 
for  galaf  thlM^  a  new  pleading  before  nigh^ 
On  the  morrow  Salvias  IJberalis  spoke  fr^ 
l:*riscaa.  He  la  *  aubtle  onttor» 
subject  wHh  BMthod,  ha 
menee,  and  la  truly  doqnent.  *  All  tb« 
he  displayed  this  day.  Tacitus  rrplit^  w-ii 
much  eloqueoee,  in  which  the  great  and  the 

a  little.  *  CbChM  Frooto  nrjolned  rety 
for  Prlflcus ;  and  aa  he  spoke  last,  and  th«-n» 
but  little  tine  remaining  he  radaaTourcd 
•a  jodgiBB,  thai  to  JaiBliiy  Hm 

Night  came  on,  and  the  affair  waa  refiaied  ta 
the  next  day.  The  question  th^n  was  to  r  ram  me 
the  proofs,  and  proceed  to  vote.  1 1  was  ocrtainly 
a^MMBMg  oaasB^  aaa  Bigajy  wRViy  as  aia* 
oiont  Rome^  to  oee  the  senate  aaatmbled,  aai 
employed  for  three  day^  sutT*«lvely.  witlxioC 
aeparatiog  till  night.  Comotus  Xertulios,  coosol 
dbtl^ap— oxfcrtHMgdl—ij  — ti^«ai— I 
seolous  for  justice,  was  the  ilnt  that  gav*  Uh 
opinion.  It  was  to  fondemn  Prisms  ta  pay  the 
seven  hondrad  thotisand  sesterce*  he  had  reccivei 

from  llome  and  Italy.  wrnt  farther  agaiail 
Martianus,  and  was  for  having  him  haniabei 
•van  from  Africa;  and  ooneluded  with  pr»> 
posing  to  the  iniiiti,  ta 4ediw  that  Tarttaa  mi 

I  had  faithfully  nnd  worthily  answrrvd  tl 
expectation  in  acqnittiog  ourselves  of  uur 
alirfan.'  Ha  caMoIa. and  all  the  peneoa  a# 
consular  dignity,  who  spoke  aHiii  wanii.  jmm 
of  the  snme  opinion.  Some  division  rn»rir.l ; 
but  at  last  every  body  oame  ov<er  to  Coraittus.* 
fUnymkWMandaf  MalMw  wi*  • 
ofgdrtyw  **Tao  are  noWy^aiTahato] 
•*  fully  informed  of  whut  passes  here.  T  *^  me 
know  in  your  turn  what  you  do  in  the  country. 


vines,  your  com,  and  your  cattle;  and 

yoorself.  that  if  I  hiivo  not  a  rrry  lonp  letter 
from  you,  you  shall  have  but  very  short 


It  appears  that  Pliny  was  in  a  maaner  the 
refuge  and  asylum  of  the  oppressed  provinoea.  * 
The  deputiea  from  Bottlca  *  iaqdend  the  sewafa 
ta  apiMint  FHny  ta  ha  iMf  advacati  In  *a  nil 

they  had  romrncnred  at^alnst  CaTilfii'i  (laMtirTis, 
late  governor  of  that  province.   Whatever  other 


5  Vir  iuUUia,  diapoutus,  accr,  dbertus. 
0  Respondlt  Coroeliua  Tacitus  ( 


7  QiaotlheKni. 

cererooniou*    I  an4 
BaatsdPlioy  flnt 

Sl^lv.attaktt. 
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«mplofmenl»  h*  might  liftve,lM  could  wrtreftiM 

that  people  his  as<4istance,  for  whom  he  had  b«- 
-  fore  pled  apon  n  like  occasion.  For,  lays  Pliny, 
you  caucel  yoar  first  good  offices,  if  you  du  uot 
yepit  then.**  Olillge  aa  hudnd  Hmm,  and 
refuse  once,  men  (for  such  is  their  natun-)  forget 
•very  thing  but  the  refusal.  Aoo>rdittgiy  ho 
tmdatoofc  tMr  cmim.  Either  a  voluntary  or 
iiatiiftl  d«th  aavad  rtaniifflM  Ihiiii  tha  onma 
aequences  of  this  prosecution.  I^rpticn  hnwt'ver 
did  not  omit  to  demand  that  it  should  go  on ; 
ftr  aa  tha  lawa  required ;  and  aeemad  at  the 
aame  tiaaa  the  ministers  and  aocompliem  of  his 
crimes,  demanding  justice  fii-niti'-t  thrm.  The 
first  thing  that  Fliny  believed  it  necessary  to 
aataMbh,  was,  that  Claailciia  waa  guilty,  which 
it  was  not  difionlt  to  prove.  He  had  left  among 
his  piip«T^  nn  exact  memorandum  in  hln  own 
handwriting  of  the  gains  he  had  made  by  his 
aavaral  extortions.  Probus  and  Hfspaaus,  two 
of  his  accomplices,  gave  more  trouble.  Before 
he  entereii  upon  the  prtMjf  of  their  rnui<»««,  Pliny 
Judged  it  neonsary  to  show,  that  the  execution 
«f  a  fovamar^  ardwa  in  what  waa  nAnlAalljr 
unjust,  WHH  criminal;  without  which  it  had 
b«en  losing  time  to  prove  them  ClasMiru.s'H  in- 
struments. For  they  did  not  deny  the  fact« 
laM  «a  their  ohai^  hot  cMenaad  thanadvea  bjr 

jieadinf,'  that  they  were  reduce<l  to  th<'m  by 
ahadietice  to  their  superior*  which  according 
to  them  Bufflcod  for  their  vindication.  They 
ftctended,  tluit  such  obadieoea  aonld  nat  ha 
made  criminal  in  them,  ax  they  were  natives  of 
tile  province,  and  consequently  accustomed  to 
trembla  at  tlie  kaat  caoftmand  of  die  governor. 
Their  advocate,  wlio  was  a  person  of  gnat 
abili  ty,  confessed  afterward*,  tliat  he  nevtT  was 
ao  much  perplexed  and  disconcerted,  as  when  he 
mw  tha  only  annt  In  wliich  he  had  placed  liis 
whala  eanfldence,  wrested  out  of  hia  bands. 
The  event  was  as  follows.  The  senate  decreed, 
that  the  estate  of  Classicus,  before  he  tooi(  po«- 
aeaelaa  of  Ida  govenunent,  ahould  he  aepanted 
from  what  he  had  afterwards  acquired.  The 
first  was  adjud{K:ed  to  hU  daug;ht4T,  and  the  rest 
to  the  people  of  Bcetica.  Uispanus  and  Probus 
ware  hanlehad  for  Ave  yaara;  aa  htawk  did  that 
whir  h  at  first  seemed  scarce  criminal,  appear 
after  I'iiny  had  Hpoke.  The  other  accomplice!* 
were  prosecuted  with  the  same  effect.  What 
eaoataney  and  conraga  had  Fliny,  and  how 
much  must  he  have  ahhi>rri'd  injustice  and  op- 
pression? What  a  hap|>ineMs  was  it  for  the  re- 
mote provinces,  as  Andalusia  wa%  where  the 
fommon,  Hha  lo  naoy  patty  tyiante*  anahing 
tfadrwIH  their  law. 


IC  E  t  Ita  naturn  rompar*lum,  ut  antiqnlors  bcncflcis 
subvertas.  niai  ills  pottertoribiM  cumuloa  Men^  qeaok 
i«UigBtl,ilqnkl 


ORATOBS.  SSS 

peopla  with  impunity,  ta  hata  a  flMahM 

tTCfdd  defender,  whom  neither  credit  nor  me 
were  capable  of  swaying  in  the  least!  For  t!)(»M' 
public  rubbers  find  protection,  and  are  scld<mi 
flude  anmpleei  whieh  caB  akna-jvt*  atep  to 

such  pernicious  llNiaieu 

Pliny's  zeal  waa  soon  rewarded  in  a  conspicu- 
ous manner."    He  was  actually  made  prefect 

of  tha  treoMiry,thatiato  say  higb-treaMirer,  wHh 

Cornutus  Tertullus,  A.  D.  99,  which  office  I>e 
held  two  years,  when  they  were  both  nominated 
consuls  to  l>e  sutwtituted  to  tlie  usual  ones  for 
tha  ftUowiBf  year.  IVi^aii  qpoka  in  tha  eenala 
to  have  this  honour  conferred  upon  tbrm,  pre- 
8i<)ed  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  at  their 
nomination,  and  {uociaimed  them  consuls  bim- 
aelf.  Ha  gave  then  grait  pfaliei^  aad 
sented  them  as  men,  who  equalled  tha 
coosuN  of  Rome  in  their  love  of  justice,  and 
the  public  good.  "  It  waa  then  I  perfectly 
hnaw,**  aaya  Pliny  ^cakfaif  of  hla  eaUeagw^ 
"  what  kind  of  man,  and  of  what  value  he  was. 
I  heard  him  as  a  master,  and  respected  liim  ae 
a  fkther,  kea  ev  aeeaunt  of  hh  adraneed  afe^ 
tlian  his  profound  wiadom."  " 

Pliny,  when  consul,  A.  D.  100,  pronounced 
in  his  own  and  hia  colleague's  name,  an  oration 
to  thanh  TVi^  ftr  having  confcmwl  tikat  dig- 
nity upon  them,  and  to  make  his  panef^nrie 
according  to  the  order  he  hrul  rercive*!  from  the 
senate,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  empire. 
X  shall  have  ooeadon  In  tha  aeqnd  to  apeak  of 
this  paneg}Tic. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  103,  Pliny  was  sent 
to  govern  Poutus  and  Uitbynia  in  quality  of  pro- 
ooaioL  His  aala  emplayniant  there  waa  to 
establish  good  order  in  hia  government,  to  exe- 
cute justice,  to  redress  grievances,  and  soften 
subjection.  He  had  no  thoughts  of  attracting 
respeet  hy  the  ponap  af  eqnlpage^  difleolty  of 
occcfw-s  haughtiness  in  hearing,  and  insolence  la 
giving  answers.  A  noble  simplirity,  nn  nlwavH 
frank  and  easy  reception,  an  atiability  that 
eweetened  naeessary  rcfiuali^  wHh  a  noderatkn 

that  Ticvcr  departeil  from  itMU»  frBftfiHattd  the 
affectiuii  of  every  body. 

Tn\}an,  otherwise  the  most  htunane  and  just 
of  primes,  had  eet  on  ftot  a  violent  peneeutlon 

against  the  Christians.  Pliny,  fmni  the  ne- 
ceesity  of  his  office,  and  in  consequence  of  his 
Uindneee,  had  his  share  In  It.  Bnt  the  natoral 
swoetneea  of  hia  dl^eeition  made  him  aversi^  at 

least  in  some  nieru^ure,  to  inflict  punishments 
upon  persuuN  guilty  of  no  crime.  In  conse- 
quence, finding  himself  perplexed  in  the 


II  In  PJIncfryr-  Tnj. 
qui  vir  et  qtiaiitus  essct,  altl«tiini  intpexi: 
nt  magiMrum,  ut  parentm  vcrerer:  quod 
SMturttate,  quara  vita,  awwlntor.  Wt 

So 
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as* 

iiMi  «r*t 

latter  upon  that  haai*  Wi  received  an  a 
%vlii'  h,  of  all  the  monuments  ol  pagan iwu,  are 
perhaps  thoae  that  do  moat  honour  to  the  Chria- 


hia  a| 


J>lu^'$  LeUgr  to  Uu  Mmperor  Tr^fam.  * 

"  It  ia  a  part  of  my  religion,  VttnAT.  to  pxjilaln 
all  my  irruples  to  you.  i  or  who  can  either 
determine  or  inatruct  me  better?  I  now  wat 
fiawl  >1  piaoawliim  afainnt  any  ChrMaa: 
■o  that  I  neither  know  upon  whut  the  informa- 
tion afainst  them  turB%  nor  how  tar  their 
|iuuiahment  ahoaU  axlaad.  I  aa  attoh  at  a 
laai  about  the  difference  «f  afa.  Maak  yoang 
and  old  without  distinction  suffer  the  same  iu- 
flictkma  ?  Are  net  those  who  repent  to  be  par* 
danei;  or  iaUlaaapiiipaaatoraMiMMeCliria- 
tianity,  after  haring  eooe  onbraced  it  ?  Is  it 
the  name  only  that  I  am  to  punish  in  them,  or 
are  there  any  oimea  annexed  to  that  uauae 
Hmw  U  wuKf  K  I  hava  made  Alt  aay  nila 
in  respect  to  the  Christians  brought  before  nic. 
Those  who  have  owiwil  themselves  such,  I  have 
inlerrogated  a  second  and  third  time^  and 
btat With F»iahflMiit.  Whtnthi^ 
I  ordered  it  accordingly.  For  of 
whatever  nature  their  confession  was,  1  believed 
it  intUspeoMibly  necessary  to  punish  in  them  their 
dhahdllwnce  «nd  InvinolbU  ohetinacy.  There 
were  others  possessed  with  the  sume  frenzy, 
whom  I  have  re»erved  in  order  to  send  tlxem  to 
B<nue,  because  they  are  Ronaa  dtiataa. 

af  Ihia  kind  beotming  afttrwarda 
frequent  even  from  being  set  on  foot,  oa 
It  utualt  Tarioua  Idnda  of  them  offer.  A  me- 
morial  haa  been  pot  Inta  ny  haiid%  whtnia 
aeveral  persons  are  accuaed  af  btlaig  Cliiiadan% 
who  deny  that  they  either  arc  or  erer  were  so. 
Tliey  have  in  my  presence,  and  in  the  tcrma  I 
ynteribtd,  involMd  the  gods,  and  offered  iMtatt 
and  wine  to  your  image,  which  I  caused  ex- 
pressly to  be  brought  not  with  t!ie  nfatnes  of  our 
divinities.  They  have  eveu  uttered  violent  im- 
fwaaUant  agaiatt  Chtitt.  And  thb,  I  am  told, 
ia  what  none,  who  arc  truly  Christians,  ran 
ever  be  force<i  to  do.  I  believed  it  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  acquit  them.  Others,  who  have  been 
hnoi^t  bafort  me  by  an  InAmner,  have  at  firtt 
confessed  themaeiTtt  Christinnn,  and  immedi- 
ately after  denied  it;  dedarhig  that  they  had 
indeed  been  ao,  but  that  they  had  ceaeed  to  be  ao, 
aama  abava  thiai^  and  othan  a  graaur  nmnber 
of  years,  nrul  some  for  more  than  twenty.  All 
these  people  have  adored  yo«ir  image^  and  the 
of  the  trods;  and  all  of  them  loaded 


that  their  whole  en  or  and  fault  ron«i«tn)  ;r 
these  poiiits :  lliat  on  a  day  fixed,  tbej  m- 
aemUed  before  emwiti^  and  mag  ■Unandj 
to  Chriat  aa taa  gtd;  that  they  enfigcd 

Ives  bv  oath,  not  to  any  rrm  "  ^mt  m  ttn 
Mh  ar  oommit  aduUery ;  to  be  laiiliiui  lu  Uicir 


1  «pk  sevIL  L  UK 


That  after  ^  it  waa  their  custom  to  tepsnii, 
and  then  to  rea*4emble,  in  order  to  fat  iinie» 
cnously  aome  simple  and  innocent  food :  *  TM 
they  hadeemed  tadaa»atattai7tfl8i.by  whi4 
according  to  your  avdera,  I  had  prohfl  if^  »1! 
assemblies  whalnoevrr.  Tliese  depositions  cos- 
Tiuoed  me  more  xhtm  ever,  tliat  it  was  asusaaij 
taanlorttha  tralfa  by  iwm  tf  t— wte «f 
two  virgin  slaves,  whom  they  said  Trm'  pri  ««tm» 
of  their  worship :  hut  I  discovered  aoly  »  hsi 
luud  of  superstition,  carried  to  exf«a;  sod  fv 
that  ffwitn  haiva  tmpiailril  tvrry  tbiog  tiD  I 
liave  your  farther  orders.  The  affair  tean 
worthy  of  your  rrflection,  from  the  multitdl 
of  those  involved  in  the  danger.  For  gmt 
niimhtra  of  aB  i^ea,  snrfa,  and  emiitioBv  ut 

liable  to  this  arcus-itiorj.  This  mnti^jinu^  evH 
has  nut  only  iufectini  the  cities,  bat  haa  km  W 
tlie  villages  and  eouatry.  I  bdim  beatni 
that  it  may  ba  lawadliiil  and  that  s  atop 
be  put  to  5t :  and  it  in  certain  tlial  tbf  templfs, 
which  were  almoat  entirely  abandoned,  sre  usw 
frequented ;  and  that  the  Itng  negtartii  •nl' 
fleet  are  rent  wad.  Victims  an  wM  ertfy- 
where,  which  before  hnd  few  punhasers.  Frm 
this  it  may  be  judged  what  numben  may  beW" 
ckimed,  if  pardott  ha  gnnttd  tt r 


the 


«  Tan  hawi  moH  dear  FHny,  ti 

yon  ought  in  proceeding  against  ti!*-  th"*- 
tianfl  brnught  before  you  :  for  it  is  iaip«»'l>'' 
to  establish  a  certain  and  general  form  i« 
of  anchnnanm.  It  it  nat  nmi— ry  to 
^ct  hHuiriea  after  thoee  people:  hot  if Jkj 
are  accused  and  convicted,  they  must  bepoti»»* 
However,  if  tlie  accused  denies  Ibil  *•  • 
Chriatfaa.  and  f««««  ha  ia  natby  bbMv^ 
I  mean  by  inv«»kiiig  the  gods,  it  i»  " 
pardon  him  on  his  repentance,  wh»te«f 
of  suspicion  may  before  have  btm  hH  *• 


t  Aflm^aat  wi^t^  h^ft^  fui»e  turamim 
«u».  vd  CTTOria,. — "  '  •• 

coiiretiire ;  cannenqoe ' 

invioem;  acque  wrramcnto  non  ^_ 
aUiageseiaed  ne  ftixU,  oe  tatrodnia,  n«  •««'**^^^ 
adtteient.  Be  Btaa  Mfennt,  ne  OefoAtm  «rv^ 

nbnrgarciit :  (i\ribus  fH-r.-irtn,  mon-ra  rib*  »li»ce<lfaw   

rurauaque  coeuudi  ad  caint-ndum  citaus, 


, quod  csient  aoiiU  stale 

nenqoe  Cbristo,  quail  ^ 

wrramcnto  non  in  icetu«  "P"  _ 


Si^xevia 
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ought  not  to  be  received  in  any  kind  of  crime  :  for 
thai  were  of  pemiciout  exampltf  md  dot*  not  ftdt 
tk»  time*  in  which  we  Uve,"  * 
IlMT*  It  to  tiM  rwdtr  to  nwlw  tlM  fdkellMi^ 

thei*  two  letters  nattirally  sug:gest,  upon  the 
magnifiocDt  praise  they  iaclud«  of  the  purity  of 
nuuMMn  ttf  the  primiUv*  ChristiaiM,  the  aaMzlng 
progfMi  Chfiiliaiiltjr  bad  already  mode  in  so 
few  yenr^,  ewn  to  occasion  the  temple*  to  be 
abandoucdj  the  incredible  number  of  the  faitiiful 
of  all  afee,  se^ee,  and  conditlone;  tbe  anthentie 
testimony  rendered  by  a  I^ifBii  of  the  belief  of 
the  divinity  of  Jt-su^  Cbn«^t  genenilly  established 
amongst  thuse  faithful  i  the  remarkable  ooatra- 
dletkm  of  1Vi4an*8  opinion,  ftr  if  tha  Chriatlaos 
were  criminal,  it  was  just  toaulu  etrict  inquiry 
after  them,  and  if  not,  it  was  unjiut  to  punish 
them  though  accused ;  and  lastly  upon  tlie  maxim 
tokaafrwB  <ha  law  of  naton^  with  wUflh  «ha 
emperor  concludes  his  I*-tter,  in  declaring,  that 
he  should  rleem  it  a  dlHhuuour  to  his  age,  if,  in 
any  crime  whatsoever,  (the  expresaioa  is  general) 
regard  were  had  to  Informatioiia  without  the 

uaines  of  flicir  aiithnri. 

On  Pliny's  return  to  Rome,  he  resumed  busi- 
ncea  and  his  employmenta.  KQa  £nt  wiftbelnf 
dead  without  children,  he  maniad  a  teoood 
named  Calphnruia.  As  she  was  very  young, 
and  had  good  natural  talents,  he  found  no  diffi- 
«alt7  in  inspiring  her  with  n  toito  for  polite 
laarning.  It  became  her  sole  piMsion  ;  but  she 
reconciled  It  so  well  with  her  affection  for  her 
husband,  that  it  could  not  be  said  whether  she 
laved  Fliny  for  poUte  leaming ,  or  polite  learning 
tar  Waf,  *  When  he  was  to  plead  some  im- 
portant cause,  she  always  had  several  persons 
waiting  to  bring  her  the  first  news  of  his  success, 
and  the  emotion  that  expeetatioo  ooeasiooed 
ceased  only  with  their  return.  If  lie  read  any 
oration  or  other  piece  to  an  assembly  of  his 
friends,  nhc  never  failed  to  contrlTe  herself  Rome 
plaeck  whanee  behind  a  emtain  slie  might 
bear  the  applauses  given  him.  Iler  huslmnd's 
worlu  were  continually  in  her  band,  and  with 
DO  Other  art  bnt  hnra  Itar  her  naatar,  aha  eom- 
foaad  airs  upon  the  lyre  to  his  veraes.  His 
letters  to  her  show  how  far  he  rarri«»il  his  ten- 
dorneas  for  a  wife  so  worthy  of  his  atfection  and 
aalMB.  *  Ton  tdl  ma  that  my  abaenee  gires 
JMpoil^  and  that  your  sole  consulation  Is  read- 
ing my  works,  and  often  Uyins;  them  by  you  in 
aqr  place.  I  am  transported  with  joy  that  you 
diiiri  am  aa  Mrdsntfy,  and  at  yanritonnwaf 
WsiHiif  ywireei£  Aa  ftr       I  read  jaw 


4  flhw  aaclof*  vetd  pnpotill  Ubelh  nuUo  crimine  hK 
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lattavB  ov«r  and  over,  and  tm  yapatnaily  opeia. 

ing  them  again  as  if  they  were  new  ones.  But 
they  only  serve  to  aggravate  the  regret  I  feel  in 
wanting  you.  For  what  felicity  must  one  not 
find  in  tha  convenaHaii  of  bci^  whaae  kUaa 

have  such  charms  !  Fail  not,  however,  to  writa 
often  to  mc^  though  it  gives  me  a  kind  of  plea* 
sure  that  torments  mok-"  In  another  letter '  ha 
aaya :  "  I  conjure  yon  aaoK  — mtatly,  to  pna* 
vent  my  anxiety  by  one  and  even  two  letters 
every  day.  I  shall  at  least  feel  hope  while  1 
taad  th^  tha^gh  I  iUI  Into  mj  int  aiamw 
afterwarda."  la  n  thiid»*  "  To  tall  jpu  to 
n-hat  a  degree  your  abseiire  ulTccts  uie  would 
seem  incredible.  I  pass  the  greater  pai't  of  my 
nighta  in  thinking  of  yon.  In  tha  day  and  at 
tha  haoca  I  used  to  see  you,  my  Ait  in  a  manner 
liirr^'  me  of  themselves  to  your  apartment;  and 
not  finding  you  there,  I  return  with  as  much 
MdiWH  and  oonfiHlant  aa  if  I  Ind  baan  rsftwtd 
entrance." 

After  having  received  some  hurt  at  her  first 
time  of  being  with  child,  sbe  recovered,  and 
lived  a  oonslderaUa  tim^  Imt  left  hint  no  issue.  * 

Neither  t]ie  time  nar  dwnaMlMieeaof  fUof^ 
death  are  luiowu. 

I  liave  not  pretended  hitherto  to  give  aaenol 
and  continued  arruunt  of  FUny'a  aetiaoa*  hat 
only  an  idea  of  his  character  by  some  events 
more  remarkable  tlian  others,  and  consequently 
the  mast  proper  for  maUiv  i^  known.  I  shaH 
with  the  same  view  add  aaaiaothir  IheiBb  Witlfc- 
out  continini;  myself  to  the  order  of  tioM^  and 
•hall  reduce  them  to  four  or  five  heads. 

X.  tVki^9  w^dyKonlMn  to  And^. 

It  had  b^ii  strange  it'  l:^iuy,  brought  up  in 
tlM  eight  and  under  tha  care  of  ids  uncle  flinjr 

the  naturalist,  had  wanted  a  taste  for  tha 
sciences,  and  inde«'d  had  not  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  them.  We  may  believe  that  in  his  first 
Studies  be  fidlowed  tbe  plan  lie  bid  down  fbr  a 

ynutiij  man  who  had  cfinsiiltrd  him  upon  that 
sutyecc  As  this  letter  may  be  useful  to  yoatli^ 
I  ahaU  insert  part  of  it  here.  * 

«<  Ton  ask  me  in  what  i»Mi»*rfT  I  wonU  adrlea 
you  to  -litudy.  One  ol'the  host  methods,  accon?lrttj 
to  the  opinion  of  many,  is  to  translate  Greek 
into  Latin,  or  Intin  Into  Greek.  By  that  yoa 
will  acquire  justness  and  beauty  of  diction,  happi- 
ness and  cmreof  ficnres,  arul  f;ii  Ility  in  expressing 
your  sense;  besides,  in  that  imitation  uf  tbe  most 
aiudlant  anlbara^  yea  will  insensibly  contract  • 
habit  of  thinking  and  expressing  yourself  like 
tliem.  A  thonsand  things  which  escape  a  man 
that  reads,  do  not  escape  a  traiiblator.  Transla* 
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Yoa  may  alr^o,  after  having  read  something  onlj 
fnr  thi-  sjikfi  of  uinkinc  it  your  siiliji-rt.  trpat  it 
yoarseif,  with  the  resolution  not  to  b«  excelled 
fegryMvcrighiaL  Twa  IM7  tkM  enafim  yimr 
work  with  your  author'H,  and  carefully  examine 
what  hf  has  done  better  than  yon,  nnd  you  better 
than  liim.  What  a  joy  will  it  be  to  you.  to  per- 
mtn  j«mn  muHm—  tiM  bMft;  tad  horn  moA 
will  it  redouble  your  emulation,  iihould  you  find 
yourself  alu-ays  the  inferior  !  *'  I  know  your 
present  study  is  the  elo4|tieoce  of  the  bar :  but 
§»  thi  BltaimMQC  of  thai,  I  wmdd  boI  mMm 

you  to  confine  yoursrlf  rntirrly  to  that  rdnteii- 
tUmt  Klyle.  that  breatheit  notliing  but  war  and 
debate.  As  fields  delij^ht  in  chanfe  of  seeds,  our 
mlmS»  alio  nqoln  to  Iw  miWhud  ia  dUhnai 
«»tu(Iir>«.  T  uonid  thcrefnre  have  you  sometimes 
make  a  fiue  piece  of  history  your  employment, 
■omdiiiie*  the  omnpoaitlon  of  a  letter,  and  aome- 

jreatest  orators,  and  even  the  preate^t  men,  have 
exercised  or  unbended  themselves;  or  rather  have 
tsarciaed  and  vnbeodcd  both  tofether.  It  b 
■uriiH  bow  mndi  tfaeaa  tittla  warica  awaken 

and  exhilarate  the  cenitH.  T  have  not  laitl  what 
it  is  necessary  t4i  read,  though  the  having  men- 
tioned what  it  is  proper  to  write,  taAdefitly 
lhat.    Remember  only  to  make  a  good 


cholrc  of  the  hest  aiifhor«(  fn  every  kind  ;  for  It 
has  been  weU  said,  that  it  is  necessary  to  read 
nmcih,  ft«it  not  many  ditnga.**  * 

WaluiTe  seen  that  Pliny  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
wrote  a  Greek  tragedy,  and  afterwards  exerciiie<l 
Itinuelf  in  the  several  sp«ues  of  poetry.  He  was 
mekdiliililtdwlthTCndiaf  Livy.  Haadnirad 
tha  ancients,  without  faainy  of  the  number  of 
those,  who  di'^pixi'  the  moderns.'  I  ratmot  be- 
lieve, says  be,  that  nature  ia  become  so  barren 
and  oidimsled*  to  prodam  noOiiif  vahiable  in 
•nr  daya. 

He  tells  a  friend*  in  what  manner  he  employs 
liimaelf  during  the  public  diversions.  *'  I  have 
pasaed  aU  thcae  laat  daya  In  composing  and  wri- 
ting with  the  fnataat  tranquillity  imaginable. 
Ynu  may  ask  how  that  U  possiM.  in  The  midst 
of  Uume  ?  It  was  the  time  of  the  bhows  in  the 
Ciraia  which  gave  ma  no  manner  1^  pfaaaore. 
I  aae  nothing  new  or  varied  in  them,  and  ooBOe- 
qnently  nothing  worth  seeing  more  than  once. 
Tliia  redoubles  my  astonishment,  that  ao  many 
diottmnd— and  oven  grave  peraooa-^hoidd  hava 
a  puerile  paa9ion  for  seeing  horses  nun,  and  men 
ddvinf  chariotib  to  often,   Wlun  I  oonatdar 


1  Aiunt  multum  lej;endum  ense,  nnn  multa, 
8  Sum  cx  iii  qui  mirer  aotlquot ;  aou  tamen,  ut  quidsoi, 
tempo  rum  noitnNMM  iHfMila  dHpklOi  MafoaealnfinMi 
lassaatsOlaiaBiiai^HftaiHijHilanUbllapaitob 

a%kvLLft 
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thia  InaatlaMedMltoto  awthwi  trifling  fop 

sights  over  and  over  again,  I  feel  a  sKnt  ati^ 
fnrtion  in  taking  noflmaorc  in  <!ii!-h  thiii^  nai 
am  glad  to  emfltf  a  Idsure  in  polite  Aiidici, 
which  othcn  tlnvw  away  upso  mdi  fiitdmi 
amusement"  * 

We  see  study  wtii  hi"  whole  joy  and  ronsob- 
tion.*  "  Literature,"  kuyit  he,  "  is  my  ^ivcnn 
and  eomibfft;  and  I  hnownaOiaf  atapHrih 
a-H  it  is  to  me,  and  nothing  90  mortifying  msft 
to  be  softened  by  it.  In  my  ^ief  for  my  wife* 
indisposition,  the  sickness  of  my  family,  aadena 
tta  deatha  of  aome  of  them,  I  iad  aa  lanir 

hut  study.*  It  indeed  tnakps  xr.r  m<irr  '■i-ni^h 
of  adversity,  bat  TCoden  me  also  more  csfsUe 
of  bearing  it.* 


II. 


't  esteem  and  attachment 
virtmt  and  UaniMf. 


An  Aa  ffitot  UMa  of  hit  ^  dl  «h*  «to 

most  distinguished  hy  eininrnt  virtai^  am 
riiny's  friends  :  Virgiuius  itufus,  wto  idW 
the  empire;  CorelUua,  wlw  wasfloaMvrfw* 
perfect  model  afwiidom  and  probity;  Helvidlw. 
the  admiration  of  his  times ;  Rusticu*  .^rulniia 
and  Seneciu,  whom  Domitiao  put  to  deMb;  *ai 
Comuttu  TertuUua,  who  wm  KTtnl  tto» 
ooUeagne.   He  thonght  H  aba  higblr  for  ha 
hon«iur  to  have  rontrarted  a  particubr  an.itr 
with  tlie  persons,  who  made  tbe  gmt«»( 
than  is  polite  laming,  Tadtw,  Saetoohn, 
tial,  and  Siliua  Italicos.   « I  have  read  yoor 
bonks,"  says  hr  to  Taeitus,  '  "  and  hste  obs«Ttd 
with  all  the  exactneas  in  my  power  whst  I  ^ 
Ueve  it  neceaaary  to  alter  and  fatttach:  hr  I 
love  no  less  to  speak  truth,  than  yaatabn^'" 
be«ide«i,  no  people  are  more  docile  to  reproof,  tbtt 
those  who  deserve  most  praise.'  1  exp«» 
you  wffl  aend  laA  my  book  ta  ymt  tanwl* 
your   correctlmiai      Agreeable,  rharminf  «• 
t  hange!     How  much  am  I  delighted  to  thiA 

Itt* 


that  If  posterity  sets  any  value  upon  >»,  1 

UTcdUvtOff'  ^ 


pubUdi  to  tha  cad  of  tiaM  witk 
aimpllcily«  i    *  * '  * 


tQuosego  (quoMiam  graves  bomine*  I  cifls 
re  Inani,  (Vigida,  aHidttB,  taB  ImstUbiUter  dt*^ 
aUquam  volupriiew.  qaad  hM  votuput*  '^..^ 
per  hot  diet  Ubcntisrim*  otiom  meow  to  »* 
9BM  iHI  alloilMlBi*  occ-upstionibu*  podtoL 

&Ep.  aia.La  ^^^^^^ 


lin.if^;  infellif 
7  i4>.  XX-  L  7. 
8  Naaatlio  verum  dlccre  a«uevi,  ei  lu  in)«tiff»| 
le  euim  uUl  patisBtfto  isjcsbswJiBtBi, 


dire.  Nequ 
«iui  maxims  laudari  mcreBtar. 

'    '      •  ^^^-t  I  IBM  nsrr*-'^'-'^ 

«l  qua  pottern  eura  nostn,  usqucqeaVM  ^ 

ooncotdta,  fide,  umpUatatc  viMrienaMIJW^ 
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iHPlwM«iiMiigMwiadtMwwlrrtl«,<iw>tw» 

Men  almost  of  the  nme  age,  of  the  same  rank, 
wid  of  some  irputntion  in  tbe  rcpiiblir  uf  letter*, 
(fur  I  am  reduced  to  speak  modmtljr  of  you, 
-wiisn  I}oln  you  with  myself)  ahooU  have  Mkted 
each  othrr's  studies  so  failhftilh-.  As  for  me, 
from  my  most  early  youth,  tbe  reputation  and 
glory  you  had  ac^iuirad,  made  mm  dcairoos  of 
imltfttlnf  yoo*  and  ef  tnadinf,  and  oTappeariof 

to  trra'f,  in  your  steps,  not  near  you,  btit  rn-an-r 
than  another.  It  was  not  because  Home  had 
Mt  at  dwt  HsM  abwdanee  of  genioM  of  Ae 
flnt  rank  but  amoof  them  all  tha  almiUliMla  «f 
our  inclinations  pointed  out  you,  as  the  mo^t 
froper,  aa  the  most  worthy  of  being  imitated. 
TUi  b  what  highly  augmMita  any  Joy,  as  often 
aa  I  hear  it  said,  that»  whMI  eODTersation  tumii 
Wpon  polite  lenrning,  we  are  named  tof;ethr>r." 

We  may  conceive  how  studious  Plluy  was  to 
etHge  tlw  Ualorian  8<Mtoidtta»  tNm  what  h» 
writes  of  him  to  a  friend.  This  letter,  >*  though 
short,  i"«  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  lus  come 
down  to  us.  Suetonius,  who  lodges  with  me, 
is  ftrbeylnff  a  little  spot  of  land,  whieh  one  af 
your  friends  is  disposed  to  wll.  Fiivtmr  me  so 
£ir,  I  beg  you,  as  not  to  let  him  give  more  for  it 
than  it  is  worth ;  which  will  make  him  like  his 
fonfeasa,  AbsdtafgainisalwayadiMgraeaUs; 

but  most  so,  in  seeming  to  repronrh  ns  with 
imprudence,  i'his  bit  of  land,  if  not  too  dear, 
liaa  many  t«i»tBtifliiB  fiir  mj  fHend :  its  nasil 
JitsTi  finw  SoBBS,  tbe  goodness  of  tka  waji^ 
the  mediocrity  of  its  buildings,  with  its  appiir- 
tenancee  more  fit  to  amuse  than  employ.  For 
tkise  aMB  of  learning,  dcvolsd  like  Um  to  sttidy, 
want  only  as  much  land  as  is  necessary  for  un- 
bmding  their  minds  and  dcligbtinp  their  eyes 
in  food  air.  A  single  alley  to  walk  in,  a  back 
wmy  into  tiia  isM%  and  so  many  Tines  dnd 
plants  as  they  eta  ba  acquainted  with  without 
burdening  their  memorins,  abun«lant]y  suSice 
them.  I  tell  you  all  thiii,  that  you  may  know 
tbe  better  bow  modi  ho  win  he  oUigsd  to  me, 
and  I  to  you,  if  he  can  buy  this  little  place, 
with  these  reooauBendations^  without  any  reseon 
to  repent  it."** 

Martial,  aa  well  known  from  bis  eflgrana, 
was  also  sue  of  FUny's  frtondiband  the  death  at 


Ist^MBBuHotlaUlsrfinonlnli^Ceogar  enhnde  tcquoque 

pon-iu«  direrp,  qols  dS  MO  liBOl  HiOU)  SlMUB  SllMtllS 
■tudia  /oviMC.  • 

10       xxir.  L  1. 
11  Trsnqirilhii,  coiituhsnia»is  saaui,  fait  easw  sgrlhim, 

^^^MlH  ^VB^ttCSI^t  ^mltouv  ^^1^1^  ^B^^€Q1^    iKO^f^^  0^IVB0^  ^l^^flintl 

a<)uum  e»t,  etnat :  its  enlm  dclcctnbit  rmiiK.  Nsm 
msia  CBBiitio  semper  lograts  est,  eo  maxima  quod  expro> 
bare  etuMtisiB  domlDo  Tidctur.  In  boo  aolem  affsOo 
(si  modo  arriscrlt  pretium).  Tranquilli  mcl  (tomachura 
mult*  Mllicltsnt :  vidnitAj  uibU,  opportuniUu  vls>,  medi. 
ocritas  villa-,  modus  run.s,  qui  avucct  magi,  quam  dii- 
liiiifst  acholsstiris  pom  stodtesis,  at  Ue  est,  sufflcit 
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that  foot  fMv  hte  gr«l  osoewn.*  *«  I  an 

infonned,**  i^d  he,  "  that  !VIartiil  is  dead,  and 
am  very  sorry  for  it.  lip  was  an  ingenious, 
subtle,  sharp  man,  and  had  abundance  both  of 
wait  and  gall,  with  no  kas  candour,  in  his  writ- 
ings.'*  When  he  left  Rome,  I  gave  him  some- 
thing to  help  him  on  his  journey  ;  which  little 
asaistance  I  owed  him,  as  well  on  accoimt  of  our 
Arleodsblp,  aa  the  verses  he  had  aude  Ibrme. 
Tt  was  the  anrifnt  mstom  to  confrr  rt-wards 
either  of  honour  or  profit,  upon  such  as  had 
written  in  pnisa  of  dtSss  or  certain  iadlTlduals. 
But  that  custom,  with  many  others  no  lea 
nohlf  and  derrnt,  is  one  of  the  last  in  modem 
practice.  £ver  since  we  have  ceased  to  do  what 
deserved  prals^  we  hacfm  despised  it  aa  a  thinf 
of  no  value."'*  Pliny  repeats  the  passage  d 
those  verses,  in  which  tiie  poet,  addressing  him* 
self  to  his  muse,  bids  ber  go  to  Plluy  at  his 
hoaiatyon  the  BsqalHna  hill,  and  agpiaach  hlw« 
witbrespaet. 

8sd  ne  CnniMtv  ikm  too  dbntsis 

Pul»<"«  ct^ri.i  jniiu.Ain,  viiltto, 

Totoa  dst  tethcft  dies  Minerva^ 

Hoc  quod  cccub  po>.terique  jos^int 
Arpini»  quoquc  comparan-  churtia. 
Seras  tutior  ibU  ad  lucernat : 
Haw  bora  est  tus,  cOa  Ault  LjrciM, 
fiiMim  ragnst  rtss,  gaoBi  audnt  esfUlL 
Itee  aw  vd       Itpnt  GUoaeik 

Mr.  flaqf  hat  tramlstsd         mnaa  Into 

Pisnds  «Hde,  petite  Ivngnesss, 

Troubier  Ic«  cmploii  importantt 
du  soirau  matin  I'occupc  M  iigsiie. 
Bcspccte  Its  noBients  quit  doaae  I  dis  dkeeBM 

Qui  font  le  charme  dc  not  Jour«, 
Et  que  tout  I'svcQir,  admlrant  ootxd  PUae 


abunde  taat'im  io1i.  ut  rrlrrarc  caput,  retirerc  oruW, 
reptare  per  luiiitcn:i,  unamquc  scmitam  Icicrc,  nmnetque 
vltlculaa  fuss  noise,  et  nuiMnre  artmsealsa  poaiiat. 
H«c  libi  expotui,  quo  na(l»  idrss,  quantum,  Ills  essss 
mihi,  quantum  ego  tiM  dAlluras,  A  pradiehnn  Istod; 
quod  commendatur  his  ddtibu*,  tarn  >.ilulinUT  cttierit, 
ut  pcHitteatln  kwum  dor  rclinquat   Vale   Mr.  KoUin 

cacjr  and  clctr^nt  '-  'if  the  diminutivss  end  Ike^plBlltlvsi 
icattert^i  m  abuiiduucc  throughout  this  Uttls  tatHr." 
AKi'llum  Vcnditaro.  ReplaM  pCT  HlsltSlS  Tldodsfc 
Artmculss,  Fradiotum. 

It  l^xaLLa 

13  Erat  homo  inceniosus.  scutuf,  accr,  ct  qui  pluriTnum 
In  icrllwodo  et  asUs  babeict  et  felJia,  oec  caadorU  minua. 

14  norls  antlqtd,  SOS  <|id  vsl  dagnisraB  iMdSi  tcI 
urWum  acripaersnt,  sut  hoooilbua  sol  pSNais  emsiet 
nutria  vero  teroporibus,  ut  alio  aiweiesB  et  agn^a,  fla 
boc  inprimia  exolcvit  Nam  poktquAiu  deailMW  feMM 
iawtmrfr,  Isudari  quoque  ioeptum  patantM. 
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Sfifiuito  dw  vamt  it  dn  pot>, 
Oovrmt  tmrt  IVtprIt  i  la  }oie ; 

Qu'il  »<■  Jilcnil,  iju'il  .»r  (li-ploic, 
Qu'oo  tnitc  let  ugcs  de  aoU } 


[TlMl 


Wanton  mtiM,  awhile  rorbott^ 
Of  improper  timet  beMrar«  ; 
Knock  not  at  hia  learned  gmt« ; 
AU  day  JoRS  aaUn  «r  weight— 
A  tfMUMud  hwi'i  aO  day  lonf 
To  hb  eharmiiifc  accenti  throng  : 
flknlos  M  iwBeHy  wiat,  io  nn^ 
IVilH  if  WI1HM 
Totboae  of  Arptna»'»  *on, 
Though  from  Greece  the  |v&]m  he  wm. 
Stir  not  tht^re  till  cr'ning  houn, 
TUl  flMduH  raiiM,  and  Mftat  pMNitt 
^H^Imb  cfovncd  vltli  msi,  fVMt  wttk  oOit 
Mirth  laughn  At  can*,  and  learned  Mil i 
Tben  take  thy  time  devoid  of  fear, 
WiM  OMoai  Mir  tty  l»|w  «««M 

Do  yon  not  think,"  «iya  Pliny  In  concluding 
hia  letter,  "  that  the  man  who  wrote  of  me  In 
IWm  tarnu,  wcH  iamintA  mmh*  tokeni  of  my 
affection  ■!  hb  dlljlglllfW,  lad  afsf  gifaf  at  bto 

death." 

He  alao  very  much  lamented  that  of  Silius 
Itdko^  m  wImpw  poetrf  he  pMiw  a  JndgmcBt 

entirely  just.'  "  He  wrote  vrrves,"  aaya  he, 
"with  more  art  than  ppnltm."  *  An  Inrurable 
having  given  him  a  dLngust  fur  litV,  be 
hb  dsji  by  ft  valniiiHry 


or  LATVM  OBATOMa 

pOTtian  of  hit  daughter  m  Iv 

>,  and  assisted  Mariial  when  be  rftiird 
Of  thcK  two  friends,  the  latttr 

He  had  given  hia  nurse  a  ■ml  cMto  kMt 

which  at  the  time  he  gave  it  her,  wa^  wortli  a 
hudrad  thousand  sceterces,  or  abovt  six  hiiadnd 
yo— Jfc  What  grert  hrit     mtitn  irtiMt 

in  this  OMHUMr  ?  PUny,  howcviT,  calls  tUi  t 
little  preetent :  .VtrnKJCu/ian.  And  aft'r  V- 
atowiiig  thia  juece  of  land,  we  find  hita  nuJu 
hb  aon^  iMMMftMiltUidM  Bavibi 

to  the  person  wh^hod  the  care  of  it,  to  rtoom- 

nipnd  the  itHprovemf  nt  of  it  to  him.  "  For,' 
add«  he,  "  iihe  who  reccivcU  thia  Uuie  fun,  lus 

Ml  Mi*  tolMl  bi  lb  fntm,  Om  I  wl» 

gave  it  her.'" 

SeeinfT  Calvina,  whom  he  had  partly  psctiMud 
out  of  his  own  t'ortune,  upon  the  poiat  «f  n> 


IlL  PUnf  'M  Liltnditp. 

FUajt  in  eomparison  with  aoBM  of  the  HA 

panons  of  Uonif,  had  but  a  very  moderate 
Attune,  hut  a  soul  truly  great,  and  the  moat 
naUa  aentlnenta.   Of  tUa  Ua  almoat  Innnmep- 

ahle  llberalitlea  are  an  undoubted  prtM»r.  I  shall 
relate  only  a  p«rt  of  them.  He  had  laid  down 
principlea  to  himself  upon  this  head  which  well 
itaam  attention  t  •*  In  aay  aptefan,**  avfi  h% 
**  a  man  truly  liV  ?  il  sliould  give  to  his  country, 
his  relations  by  blood  or  marriage,  and  his 
ftbnda,  but  hb  friends  in  neceasity."  *  Tbia  ia 
'  lha  atte- hi  gtvlaf  that  afniljr  pracribaa^  aai 
which  he  followed  px.irilr. 

We  have  already  9«*«'n  that  he  made  a  very 
generoua  present  to  Quinctiliaa  his  master. 


1  Cioaea 

S 

4  Vela 

pinquia, 
axa.l.a 


maiore  cura  q\i*m  ineenio. 
vsri  Hheralia,  tribuue  |«atruB,  pnv 


estate',  through  fear  th;it  it  was  not  »ufBri^nt  t« 
dischiir^'c  hia  debts  to  Tliny,  be  wrote  U  ha 
not  to  affront  her  lather's  mman  b  Art 


>».ta 
« 


acquiffniirp. 

Upon  another  occasion  he  gave  BsosBOi 
Ihna  haadrod  thousand  aaaterca  (ahnat  aia^ 
lam  hmdnd  paaada)  to  purchase  bim  tW 
estate  nrrrs^ar}-  to  qualify  him  for  briag aiailtri 
into  the  order  of  lioman  knights. ' 

CarcBta.  the  afalv  of  CMbaRalbbia 
whom  Pliny  had  always  a  great  respect  durinc 
hi<5  lili'.  bought  lands  of  him  at  the  prifr  f>^  w*^'" 
hundred  thousand  seaterrMk    Upon  beittr  u>- 


hnndrad  tihanaand,  and  prened  hii 
take  the  overplus,  but  could  not  prevtfl  apM 
him  to  do  ao.  *  Fine  contest  this  btv«* 
jaatlaa  aad  fwaally.  In  wUeh  ih>  laya^ 
dalipary  and  the  aeller'.s  noMn  disinterf^^ti'dnfsi 
are' equally  ndniirable!  WheTt  ihkU  «•  ^ 
such  behaviour  now  ? 

iana  aMNhaata  had  panhaaei  Ut  ▼int^c  «^ 
a  very  reasonable  price,  from  the  hopes  of  ^'ainmj 
oonsiderably  by  it.  They  were  disappointwli 
and  he  returned  money  to  them  alL  ThtlW* 
ha  ghaa  fiwbbatlllBaaaataimlbtbso  iJm 

thing  itself.    "  I  think  it  no  less  nobfcw*'* 
justice  in  one's  own  house,  than  frm  tb 
bunal;  in  small  than  great  aifaint ;  uni 

What  be  did  for  his  country  »till  px««* 
everj  thing  1  have  said  hitherto.'*  Theioblii> 


Tl^KfaLtL  S^hiiv.LT. 

9  Mihl  egrefium  knprimit  %idctiir,  ut  fLTii  It.i  dcol,* 
in  magais  Ita  In  pavvl^  ut  ia  ahcnit  iia  la  »u<«i  *^ 

j|k8.ia 

M&II11.L4 
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tanta  of  Coma,  not  having  any  nuwtan  among 
Hum  fyr  Ae  minmlSm  «f  Odr  cUMnb,  w«n 
obliged  to  send  them  to  otlMT  «lti«s.  lliny, 
who  had  the  heart  both  of  a  son  and  n  fathfr 
for  hia  country,  made  the  inhabitants  Mosibie  of 
ttoadTUligM  tint  wmdd  Utad  tha  ainntiM 
«f  their  youth  at  Coma  IlMlf.  "  Whim,"  nya 
hf  to  their  parrnts,  "  can  they  baTe  a  more 
agreeable  residence  than  their  country  ?  where 
form  tMr  mmMn  with  smm  mfcly,  than 
in  tht  dj^lt  of  their  fathers  and  mothers?  and 
where  wJll  their  expenses  be  less  than  at  home  ? 
Is  it  not  best  for  your  children  to  reccire  their 
«diMill«a  In  tha  aame  phM  wbera  thaf  hai 
Aiir  birth,  and  to  acciintom  thrmsrlves  from 
their  infancy  to  love  to  rcftide  in  tlieir  native 
country  He  offered  to  contribute  one  third 
towmrda  »  ftrandatiaii  Ar  tta  anMlwin  «f 

masters,  and  thoufjht  it  necesviry  to  leave  the 
rest  of  the  expense  upon  the  pHrents,  in  order  to 
nndar  them  the  nuwe  attcntiTe  in  ehooaing 
food  teachers  from  tlie  mtmMf  «f  the  muttl 
hntion,  and  the  interest  they  wotilJ  hnve  In 
■eeing  their  expense  well  bestowed.  He  did 
MteaniM  UuMlf  tothfadaiMllM.»  For  w 
hn  oifa  daowfam^  Ubadhy  OM  «■  lb«t  knMfs 

not  hoTV  or  where  to  •♦top.  and  ha^  still  the  more 
aharma  the  more  we  use  it.'*  He  founded  a 
Ubnry  there,  with  anniud  pemioiM  ftr  a  eertaln 
nVBiber  of  young  person«  of  ftmiljy  llliow  for- 
tunes dfd  not  afford  thejn  the  nereisary  «njpplie8 
for  study.  He  hjid  accompanied  the  institution 
•f  thb  lilavry  with  •  dlaoonrse,  which  be  pro- 
iMNUMcd  in  tbe  prcaence  only  of  the  principal 
citizens.  He  afterwards  deliberatt  J  \\hr(hi  r 
he  should  publish  it.  It  is  hard,"  Hay>«  lie, 
**  to  apeak  of  000*0  own  aetlone  widiout  giving 
resson  to  Judge  that  we  do  not  spealc  of  them 
merely  hecauie  we  did  them,  but  did  them  for 
the  salLe  of  spealuog  of  them.  As  fur  me,  I  do 
aot  fiii«ct  tho«  n  gnat  aoul  ia  ftr  moro  aflbeted 
Tvith  the  secret  reports  of  conscience,  than  the 
most  advantageous  ones  of  common  fame.  Our 
actiona  ought  not  to  follow  glory,  but  glory 
tiiem;  and  If  thraugh  th«  caprlea  of  ftrtmo 
they  do  not  find  it,  we  ought  not  to  l>elievc,  that 
wlaat  has  deaerred  it,  loaes  any  thing  of  tta  Taloa. 


11  UbiautjueundiasBwniealar.^un  in  patrU;  aut 
fwHriOs  cQQtiactcnMr,  qown  sab  aealis  |ianatUM|  ant 
Biloota  tuBptu,  qivan  deeBtf->EdoeHuitui  hte,  <pd  tale 
naicuntur,  ftatimquo  ah  ioAatta  aelila  sahna  nun^ 
ftaqosntsre  ooo«ue*cant. 

It  B^vULLL 

13  Neacit  enim  cemei  incita'a  ll^enlitai  ittsic^  aa|BS 
VOkiltudinem  mut  ip»c  commendaL    J-:ptti.  x'±  L  S. 

14  UeminimuF,  qiiantoiiLdjoiaaataaobeosatatlafrufltas 
4a  eeosdsotls,  fuaat  ia  fsaoa,  wpgaatur.  Sequi  enim 
glflil^aonafqictt  debet;  nee,il  esiu  sllquo  non  srquatur, 
Iddrco  quort  gtoriun  non  m.  ruit,  minui  pulcruin  est. 
II  mo  qui  bsaeOMas  sua  vsrtito  sdomsat,  nan  ideo 

ritavMlMMOMioi 


It  ia  not  eaqr  to  compraliand  Iww  a  privato 
wa  tfolii  of  ooMMMiyHhitnlHlw.  TUa 

he  explains  himself  in  a  letter  to  a  lady,  to 

whom  he  had  made  a  considerable  remittance. 
"  Do  not  fear,"  says  he,  "  that  such  a  present 
wM  iirtriao  m»:  fmf  Mho  fooadf  ooay  upon 
tliat  head.    My  telWi  Indoad  is  not  lai^fKi 

My  rank  re<](iires  expen<te,  and  my  income 
ftvm  the  nature  of  uty  eaUite,  is  no 
thaomodcrato.   Bnl  what  I  want  01 

I  find  in  frugality ;  the  moat  assured  source  of 

my  liberality."  Quod  ce$iat  ex  reditu,  fru^tiU- 
tate  tuppletur :  ex  qtia,  vdmt  «  /oate,  itberuHtat 

time  what  a  reproach  is  this  to  those  young 
noblemen,  who  with  immenne  efttatea,  <lo  mo 
good  to  any  body,  and  often  die  much  iu  debt.'* 
nof  OM  htvtah  to  igiiipiliy  1^  Imny 

and  plenjiiirrs.  btit  close  and  cruel  to  in&eoMbility 
to  their  friends  and  domestics.  Ever  re- 
member," say«  Fliny,  speaking  to  a  young  mas 
of  distinction,  '<  that  nolldng  fe  aoM*  to  ho 
avoided,  than  that  monstrous  mixture  of  avarice 
and  prodigality,  which  jpravaila  aa  much  in  our 
Unoo;  aadth^if  oMof  tiMia<vlcaaauffioa  to 
blaot  a  person's  repntiUton,  both  of 


IV. 


Pliny's  diupoaition  was  not  ripd  ajid  niistere. 
On  the  contrary  tie  waa  extremely  l°acett»u% 
and  taak  yl— uwifc  oo«waing  gaUy  with  hb 
friends.  Aliquondo  ridtOt  JoeWt  ktios 
rmmummmgmm 


omnia 


Ho  wM^ffkd  to  000  Uo  fldndo  at  Ui 

table,  and  often  gave  and  aOB^tad  OBlVlah^ 

meiits,  but  such  of  which  temperance,  conveT- 
sation,  and  reading,  made  the  principal  part. 
"I  than  eaaMtoaiinNrwjlhy«^**fl^«hoto 

a  friend,  "  upon  condition,  however,  that  wa 
have  nothing  but  what  ix  plain  and  frugal, 
except  only  conversation  in  abundance  alter  the 
nwmicrof  Soenint  wd  aotnaAdtherovuft 

of  that."* 

He  reproaches  another'"  with  not  having  kept 
his  promke  with  him.  "  On  my  word  you 
•hnHhovofit.  Ton  foil 
prarfdhif  ft< 


16  It.  L  8. 
M  MMBsala  alMI  aawls  an 

luxuric  et  mrdium  rri nr.  >>•  ■■cLafem  :  qurc  cum  sint 
tuipiMina  diicretaac  seiar.ua,  lurpiCu  juiiguuUir.  if«, 

vita: 

17  ili.  L  & 

18  Veniani  ad  ceMuna :  aed  Jsa  nunc  pieiacflr,  dt  OK* 

IMKlita,  tit  parca,  Socraticis  taiilum  sermonibw  i 
ia  his  guofue  teoeat  BiaOum.  ijp,  ail.  L  & 
19  1^  KV.it 
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II.  Mb*  it  t*  W  Iwi  at  RwM.  T««4idQ 

fwy  me  to  lh«  last  fartbiiii^,  which  b  more  per- 
hnpn  than  you  imA^fine.  I  had  got  each  of  lu 
a  lettuce,  three  mails,  two  eff«,  a  cake,  with 


Spanish  olives,  troiirds  ahalots,  and  a  thousand 
•ther  meats  to  the  full  aa  ddickMia.  But  you 
were  better  pkaaed»  at  I  kiMir  Mt  witt 
,  Mw^  MIy  atttlM,  and  mmm  Mb  I 
certainly  punish  yi»u  for  it." 
He  describes  one  of  bis  parties  of  hunting ' 
wHh  all  the  wit  and  pkaaantrj  hnaginahla. 
••IkMiw  TaawllllM«gh,Mi4cMMMttlwt7Mi 
4tt  famgh  as  much  a»  you  i>lfns*>.  That  very 
FHnjr,  wluma  you  know,  has  catched  three  wild  | 
baan ;  wd  very  Inr^^f  on«i  Um,  What  litiailf. 
say  you?  Hima<>li'.  Do  Mi believ<>,  liuwever, 
that  they  co«it  my  indolfnre  much.  I  ant  down 
near  the  nets :  i  had  neither  spear  nor  dart  hj 
aM^¥«l  IhadmyboakBadapmt  laMdHatcd, 
wrote,  and  in  ease  of  my  going  home  with 
my  hands  fmpty,  had  providtHl  myself  witk  tke 
consolation  ut  huviug  my  leaves  fuU."' 


That  taste  followed  him  univeritully,  at  table,  | 
in  hunting,  and  wherever  he  went.  I  If  rm- 
fioytd  in  it  all  the  intervals  of  time,  which  were 
not  paawd  in  ih»  aenrloa  of  tbe  paWc:  fcrha 
had  laid  it  down  to  himself  as  a  law,  nlwnys  to 
give  busineas  the  preference  to  pleasure,  and 
<ha  wUd  to  tbe  agrwabla.  •  This  made  him  de- 
sire laiaan  aad  fotiwiaBt  aa  tdntfy.  *»  Shall 
I  never  then,"  cried  he,  when  oppressed  by  a 
multipUcity  of  affaiia,  "  be  able  tu  break  tbe 
ahackka  wHk  wUeh  I  am  kampered,  dam  I 
aaaaot  unbind  them?  No,  I  dart  Bat  flaMtr 
myself  with  that.  Every  day  some  new  care 
augments  my  old  ones.    One  business  is  no 

thafait  of  any  acwqiatlf  art  pttpttMaUy  aaalti- 

•plying  and  growing  more  henry.*** 

In  writing  to  a  friend,  *  wbo  employed  his 
Mam  Uka  a  wlaamaa  fai  a  MlfhtfU  mln. 

ment,  he  could  not  avoid  mffktf  him.    "  It  it 
thuN,"  imyn  he,  "  that  a  person  no  Ies>i  distin- 
guished in  ttie  functions  ol  the  magistrate,  than  i 
«ha  ooaanand  of  araiaib  and  wko  Ihh  dnvotod  I 

hiniM'Jf  to  the  service  «if  the  (»mmonwealth  a.s 
long  as  honour  required  it,  ou|rht  to  paw>  his 
age.    We  owe  our  first  and  second  stage  of  life 


ORATOHS. 

ta  ov  oamrffhatlhtlMllaoanilvaa.  Tlte 

the  laws  seem  to  advise  us  in  granting  us  our 
quietus  at  sixty.  When  shall  1  be  at  liberty  to 
enjoy  rest  ?  At  what  age  shall  I  be  permitted 
«a  laytalaaa  gftriooa  a  wflwuut  t  and  whta 
will  it  be  po^ible  for  mine  nottakactUaddat^ 
but  honourable  leisure  ?"  * 

He  never  tkought  ka  livad  or  tewUkcd.  bat 
wkaa  ke  oaold  ateal  firom  tke  town  to  ooo  of  Ui 
country  house*,  for  he  had  i»everal.  II  is  agree- 
able dcacription  of  tbem  sufficiently  shows  tbe 
lileaaart  ka  laek  in  tknn.  He  apwka  of  bfa 
etckarde,  kia  kitchen,  and  pleasure  garden^  kii 
buildings,  and  especially  of  the  places  that  n  t-re 
in  a  nuuwer  Itie  work  of  hia  own  hands,  wiik 
that  joy  and  eariafactloB  whick  every  man  Ada 
who  builds  or  |>1unt8  in  the  country.  He  calla 
these  places  his  delii;ht»,  his  loves,  his  real  lovc« : 
oiRorej  meif  re  vera  amorts  :  ipu  potsui.  *  And 
ki  analker  piaee:  prmlena  imdubi  amari  mm, 
amo  rnim  qtue  maxima  ex  parte  ipt€  imchoavi,  art 
inchoata  percolui.  •  "  Am  I  in  the  wrong,"  saj-s 
he  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  for  being  so  fond  of 
tkil  ntnal;  ibr  BMkfatg  it  my  J«sr,  and  far 
staying  so  long  at  it  ?"  And  in  another  letter  : 
"  Here  are  neither  the  offensive,  nor  the  imper- 
tinent. All  here  is  calm,  all  peace  :  and  as  the 
goadnaat  of  Aa  cUoMta  makat  tko  akj  mmm 
serene,  and  the  air  more  pure,  my  body  is  in 
better  health,  and  my  mind  more  free  and 
vigormia.  Tbe  one  I  excrdae  in  kontiBg,  and 
ttaocktrlnatady.* 

Pbny'M  Ardour  /or  R^puiatum  and  Ohrg, 


It  i.s  not  to  be  doubted  hut  that  glory  waa^M 
soul  of  Pliny's  virtues.  His  ajipiii  ation,  leisun^ 
divcrsious,  studies,  all  tended  that  way.  It 
waa  a  maxim  witk  kim,  timt  tke  only  amWtkm 


which  suited  an  honest  man,  wtt  eltkortoda 
things  worthy  of  In-ing  written,  or  to  write 
things  worthy  of  being  read.  *  He  did  not 
deny,  that  the  love  of  glory  wm  bla  daiilag 
pamion.  *<  Every  body  jodgm  dilTerently  of 
human  happinna.  "*  For  my  part,  I  tliink  no 
man  so  happy  as  he  who  eiyoys  a  great  and 
oolid  fcputation;  and  who,  amnrtd  ef  tba 
voices  of  poeterity,  tastes  bcf<»rehand  all  the 
glory  it  intends  him.  Nothint^  affects  me  so 
much,"  says  he,  "iw  the  deaire  of  surviving  long 


t      vll  I.  6 Nam et pvfma vftn tenapera •! 

t  I't  «i  nionun  v.irua*,  I'll  n«i  tainen  crrai  reportarein.  j  notiis  iiri[<  rtiri  dolx-niu-,  iit  ii>»jr  legM 
S  Uunc  ordinem  Mcutus  hhb,  ut  necwrilalci  nilu|ita>  1  aa^rcm  anois  teksgiata  otio  reddunt. 


4  Nunquam-nt'  has  arctiHimos  larju'tK,  »!  folrerc 
negatur,  abrunipoin  ?  NuiUjuain,  putu.  Nuni  \eteht)U< 
negritiis  hotu  accrcocunt,  noc  umao  priora  peraguntor  : 
tot  nexibos,  tot  qoaid  oatsoit  raafus  ia  dies 
JlptvliLLI. 
»^P^aalltl4, 


9  FqtiideTn  beato*  puto,  quitnts  dcorurn  njunwc  dattna 
fit  aut  fact're  scribencU,  Aut  fciibcre  le^'ciulju    Ep.  xvi 

10  Alius  aliiuB.  ega  beatiwiiiiw  axMimo,  qui 
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to  At  fiMwlMni  9t  annkliid;  ^^IgfmMm 

truly  worthy  of  a  man,  and  «^pecially  of  one, 
who  havlBf  oothing  to  reproach  himself  with, 
40M  not  Iter  the  j udgment  of  posterity."**  Tbe 
celebrated  Thrasea  used  to  say,  that  an  orator 
ought  to  chargR  hims«lf  with  three  kinds  of 
causes:  those  of  his  friends,  thuMe  who  waut 
protection,  and  ttoM  of  wUdi  the  oooMqaencM 
may  be  of  an  exemplary  natur»— — "  I  shall  add 
to  these  three  Iiiuds,"  says  Pliny  a^nin,  "  prr- 
hape  a  man  not  without  ambition,  great  and 
fcawMCWM.  ForUtoJaHtofkiidMaMtiBMa 
Sar  rcpotatioa  ami  0mjt  tkat  b  to  mj,  t»  fiiad 
one's  own  cause."  " 

'  He  passionately  desired  that  Tacitus  would 
write  kb  Uatory:'*  bat,      vain  than  Qoero, 

he  did  not  ask  hira  to  embellish  it  with  lies  : 
metulaciuHculU  oiprrgere.  «'  My  actions,"  says 
he  to  that  historian,  **  will  in  yourlwiiililwiiwwH 
■Mm great,  remarlnhk^  and fUnliff.  Id»B«t, 
liowtfcr,  desire  you  to  exaggerate  them  :  for  I 
IniOWy  that  histOTy  ought  never  to  depart  from 
and  thai  tmUi  doaa  anfldcnt  heoaor  to 
good actiooe."  "  I  do  not  1boww>h  i  I  had 
reason  for  saying,  that  Pliny  was  Ir^,  vain  tlian 
CioerO)  and  whether  Cicero  ou^ht  not  to  be 

He  knew  what  he  wanted,  and  asked  an 
officious  supplement  of  that.  But  Pliny  doi«H 
not  believe  he  has  occasion  either  for  favour  or 
•Id.   He  to  iMniatiaflad  with  hb  own  merit. 

It  is  sufRfiently  great,  solid,  and  nobl«»,  to  sup- 
port itself  alone  for  the  view  of  posterity.  It  has 
tto  occaaion  for  any  thing,  besides  an  elevation 
of  atylfl^  to  ooorej  the  simple  truth  down  to 
future  ages  without  any  foreign  addition. 

FUny  often  aisembled  a  number  of  his  select 
irIoDda,  in  order  to  read  hto  eoupealttona  either 
ia  Terse  or  prose  to  them.  He  declare:!  iu 
several  Ipttpr^,  that  he  did  this  with  the  view 
of  making  \ue  of  their  advice ;  which  might  be  : 
hot  the  dselre  ef-'helng  pniMd  and  admind  had 
a  great  share  iu  it,  for  he  was  very  sensible  in 
that  p<iint.  '*  I  represent  to  rayaelf  already 
the  crowd  of  liearers,"    (he  speaks  to  a  friend 
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ho  odfiwi  to  read  Ma  fWiAi  fai  the  same 
manner)  «•  the  tnaqiorts  of  adoyration,  the 

applauses,  and  even  that  nilenre.  whlrh,  while 
I  ^eak  in  public,  or  read  my  compositions,  is 
scaree  lea  eharadar  Aaa  the  londeek  ap. 
platitas,  when  it  proceeds  solely  from  attenttoa« 
nnd  an  Impatient  dieire  of  hcariog  what  re- 
mains." 

He  was  highly  offndad  at  the  mute  and 

snperrilious  behaviour  of  eame  hearers,  when  It 
concerned  his  friends. '*  An  excellent  work 
was  read  in  an  assembly,  to  which  I  was  in- 
Titsd.  Two  or  fhfee  perwe,  who  eeaesired 
themselves  better  judges  than  all  the  rest  of  iis, 
heard  it  as  if  they  had  been  deaf  and  dumb. 
They  never  i^ened  tiwlr  llpe,  made  the  leaal 
motion,  or  so  anuh  as  rose  up,  unless  it  was 
when  thoy  wf-n*  weary  of  sitting.  What  con- 
tradiction, or  rather  what  folly  was  this,  to 
a  whole  day  in  aeortflying  a  man,  to  wl 
house  they  came  only  tO  Wtgnm  flrlnidlh^ 
erteem  for  him!"»« 

He  did  noble  actions;  but  was  well  pleased 
that  they  should  be  known,  and  himself  praised 
for  them.  "  I  do  not  deny,"  Rays  he,  «•  that  I 
am  luit  so  wise,  as  to  be  indifferent  to  that  kind 
of  reward,  which  virtue  dnds  in  the  testimony 

Pliny  is  rfn«!nrrd  for  speakinp  often  of  himself, 
but  he  cannot  be  reproadied  with  speaking  only 
of  hiandf.  No  man  ever  teak  more  pleasure 
in  ezlalling  Ae  mcritof  otheva;  whidi  heearrtod 

54>  far  as  to  ocr;i.«ion  his  being  accused  of  praising 
to  excess,  a  fault  against  which  he  was  very  iu 


11  Mi  nihil  squd  ac  diutotaltalii  amor  et  cupido  solL 
ettat :  res  homine  digniMims,  piassitim  qui  nulliut  libl 
coosdus  culpo,  poftcritstis  mcaorlsin  oon  reformidec 
18  Ad  Kate  0(0  genera  csussfun,  ambitlot^  fortaMe, 
ISC 

Msrt 

13  F])  xxxii  I.  7. 
li  HtK,  utcunque  tc  habcnt,  notiora,  clariora,  majors 
fiMrtes:  qoaaewm  aoo  exige  ut  excedaa  acto  rei 


1ft  Isuginor  qui  ooncunus,  quo  admiratio  tr,  qui 
lilenHMin  nasnest ;  quo  e|o,  ciiiB 

modft  tiieodm  acn^et  InhMMibit 

auiUeiidl. 


to  correct.  *  **  Tan  tell  me,  that  I  am  re- 
proached by  some  people  with  praising  my ' 
friends  to  excess  upon  all  occasions.  1  confess 
my  crimes  and  glory  is  It.  Per  eaa  thoo  ha 
any  thing  more  generous,  than  to  err  throD|^ 
such  an  indulgence  of  one's  self  .-'  And  prny  who 
are  these  people,  who  believe  they  luiow  my 
IHenda  hatter  than  I  do?  Ovanled  they  de^ 
wherefore  do  they  envy  me  so  grateful  an  error? 
For  suppose  my  friends  are  not  what  I  say,  I 
am  always  happy  in  believing  they  are.  Let 
aM  therelSno  adviea  theaa  oeaaiueia  to  apply 

their  malii^nant  drlicary  to  those  who  b^'licro 
there  is  wit  and  judgment  in  criticising  thehr 
iriends :  ae  for  as^  they  shal 
me,  that  I  loTO  aahie  toe  wdL** 
Havo  I  aot  enolialad  tao  ftr 


17  Ei>.  xviL  1.  4 

ill  hoe  totvai 


16  Ep.  X.  L  S. 
18  Qu»  liolalsritBSb  as  pBttds 
Inpendere,  «t  sAnias^  vt 

querri  t.n.q  iam  amicistimu*  venerU. 
10  Meque  eaiia  sua  tan  asfisos,  ut  nihil  laea  iotctsi^ 


I  aooedat  Ep.  L  L 1 
SO  Ep.  xxvltLL7. 
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private  iikariilw,  aai  wlB  m»  lia  wttnm  I 
hava  auida  from  his  kttera,  appear  to  the  reader 

too  long  and  abundant?  I  am  afraid  they  will, 
and  cooi'eu  my  weakncsa.  These  character*^ 
teHgrllf ,  pnUtjr,  s«MNiitf,  lava  af  pafelk 

good,  which,  to  the  inisfortune  of  our  n<je,  are 
become  so  rare,  traasport  me  out  of  myw-lf, 
rarlah  my  admiralioni  and  maka  ma  incapaLlr 
af  mf  iiittliUiai  af  tka»  And 

indeed,  1  repeat  it  aijriin.  is  then*  a  more  gentle, 
ileurabie,  social,  and  amiable  character»  in  every 
fci^act,  than  that  «r  whVA  I  teva  baaa  Miiawrw 
aaring  ao  laav >•  fit* aome  idea?  How  agree- 
able is  the  intercourst"  of  life  with  such  friends  ; 
liow  happy  is  it  for  the  puhliCf  wbien  such 
It  persooa  aa  Pliny,  voM  af  aiftkiaoa 
[,  passion,  and  pngudice,  fill  the  first 
offices  of  a  state,  and  make  it  thrir  study  to 
aaftan  and  remoTC  tlM  distresses  ol'  tiuise  with 
whom  Umj  kava  ta  da? 

I  wii  HMnf  la  saying  that  FUny  was  void 
of  passion.  Exempt  as  he  was  from  such,  as 
ia  the  judgment  ol'  the  world  dishonour  men. 


but  not  leas  warm  and  vicious  in  the  sight  of 
the  Supreme  Jiid^e,  whatever  endeavours  the 
general  oorruptitm  of  the  htuaan  heart  may 
■Mka  la  «BMlla  1%  gMar  H  alM*  AaMaae 
of  virtue  : — I  mean,  that  excessive  love  of  glory, 
which  waa  the  soul  of  all  bis  actions  and  under- 
takings. Flinyandailtheraatof  thaiUoatrious 
wrtlMa  af  Aa  pafMi  wmM*  wan  wtUtj  an^ 
grosse<!  by  the  de?*irp  and  care  of  living  in  the 
remembrance  of  posterity,  and  uf  transmitting 
their  pf"*—  to  ftftsra  ages  by  writings,  which 
tkajr  ware  in  hopes  would  endure  as  long  as  tlie 
world,  and  obtain  thrm  a  kind  of  immortality, 
with  which  they  were  blind  enoogk  to  oaotent 
thsassslvaa.  OanU  any  thing  ha  miia  wtmm- 
tidn,  precarious,  and  frivolons,  than  thia  bape? 
Could  not  time,  which  has  alM)1ishcd  the  greatest 
part  of  the  wotIls  of  these  vain  men,  liave  also 
dbaUM tfca Hula  MTCaMkiaar  than?  To 
what  are  thay  indebted  for  the  fragments  of 
them  that  have  escaped  the  general  shipwreck? 
The  little  of  theirs  come  down  to  us,  does  it  prc> 
vast  an  that  hflkoga  to  thMwavaa  thair  vary 
names,  from  having  perished  totally  throughout 
all  Africa,  Asia,  and  great  part  of  Europe ?  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  studies  kspt  up  by  the  Chris- 
tfas  ahovel^  wanld  not  barbariam  have  anni- 
hilated their  works  and  names  throughout  the 
univeme  ?  How  vain,  how  trifling  then  ia  the 
fcUcity,  upon  whldi  tbey  idled,  and  to  whldi 
tfiay  irhally  4evoted  themadvia!  Have  not 
those,  who  were  the  adniir^tlnn  of  their  own 
times,  fallen  into  the  abyss  of  death  and  oblivieo, 
aa  wdlaathamaitignoiairt  aB<  ampM? 
<wbom  religion  hia  better  inatmeted,  should  be 
very  blind  and  void  of  reason,  If,  destini-d  by 
the  grace  of  our  Saviour  to  a  blessed  immortality, 


OEATOBS. 

af  m  cMailf  li 

idea. 

The  extraoti  I  h«fa  awia  Aam  Wt  htte^ 
are  man  than  anffidcnt  to  make  the  rtste  a^ 

quainted  with  his  Renins  and  inannm  it  re* 
mains  for  me  to  give  an  idea  of  fata  ttTie  bj 
soaM  Minwti  Aaaa  hb  paacgyrlB  vptB 
wUck  Is  an  extremely  elaborate  piece  of  elo- 
quence, and  haa  a&waya  haw  cMridBoi  m  hb 
masterpicoeb 


I  have  already  observed,  that  FUay. 
hri^appalBtei  eaMolif  1V4H.iBcsejiiiietiM 

with  Comutus  Tertullus  his  intimafe  frirnd,  re- 
reived  the  senate's  ord.T»  to  make  that  phaoe^ 
panegyric  in  the  name  of  the  whA  Mfha 
Ha  addfaama  Ma  dtoaama  ahrafi  t»  tbe  » 
peror,  as  if  prcsput.  If  he  wpre  rtsllT  f«" 
it  is  doubted,  it  must  have  cost  his  nwdestj » 
great  deal :  but  whatever  repogaaBW  ht  ni^ 
hava  la  hcarinf  kimself  praised  to  Ui 
which  is  always  v.  rv  (?i*!i!,Te««ble,  he  M 
think  it  proper  to  oppose  the  decree  d  w  read- 
able an  amembly.  ItiiMsytojoiiathrtfll^ 
on  that  occasion,  eurtad  all  bis  fkculti*^;  t« 
which  no  doubt  the  WMinth  of  bii  grstitwl* 
addt  d  new  force.  Same  octncts,  whiek  I  • 
going  toaihaftamtlwl|laMbWiUattt*«« 
time  show  *a  rittwiw  af  lU  author,  *» 
af  tkaprtBMitpraisM. 


«  &epe  ego  mecum,  patres  conscripti*  ttdtai 
i^tavi,  quaiem  quantumque  esse  oport«it^H 
dttkneMrtn^  maria,  tam%  pn»  hells,  nfir^ 
entur :  ciim  inttTca  fineenti  fonnantique  mW 
principem,  quern  vquata  diis  immflrtd^"  P"" 
teetos  deoeret,  nunquam  voto  mlhm 

aliquis  in  bello,  wd  ohsolevit  In  pace.  AH* 
toga,  sed  non  et  anna  hoaartiraot. 
tiam  Ilk  t«mc%  aUna  amoraa  hvBNaMi 
tavlt.    Die  iiiaitflaM  tal  gkrlam,  io  f^**' 
hie  in  publico  partam,  domi  perdidit  ft*" 
remo,  adhuc  nemo  cxtitit,  ctyus  TifO^—''' 
TitianHB  caninlo  iMkfantv.  At  fiivv 
tro   quanu  oonoordia  ^naataaqoe  tmxaX» 
omnium  laudum  omnisque  ^\*>T'm  cwrt'l'*? 
nihil  severitati  ijjQs  hilariutc, 
simpUcltate,  nihil  m^Jaatatl  hamaaUds*^ 
hatur !    Jam  firmitas,  jam  proceritas 
jam  honor  capitis,  ct  dlgnitas  «f»»  "^JJ 
•etatis  indeflexa  matuiitaa,  nec  daa  ^J^T 
woMta  daflm  ftatliiatia  aMit«iM<h  ^^J^ 
augcndam  m^estatem  omata  cffsark*  » 
loni;c  lattque  principem  ostentant?" 
"  I  have  often  endeavaarad,  lBth«% 
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te  Myidf  an  Mm  of  Um  grMl  fuUiiw  wUeb  • 

pt-rson  worthy  of  ruling  the  unirerse  absolutely 
by  sea  and  Jaadi  iu  peace  and  war,  ought  to 
hKWi  aad  I  MaSim,  that  irhm  I  hun  iaitgi  u«d, 
•eoording  to  my  bert  diwwrtt^  >  priaaa  ayable 
of  Nii9taiiiirig  with  honour  a  power  comparable 
to  that  of  the  god%  my  utmost  iriahea  hare 
■MWTOMwMglifW  wen  to  eoooalTa om  Uka 
bim  we  now  nee.  Ame  have  acquired  glory  in 
war,  but  lost  it  in  peace.  The  gown  hiw  f^ivou 
othem  fiune,  but  the  sword  disgrace.  *  Somt 
hmw  Bade  thcaudTw  nqwetod  by  tamr,  and 
others  beloved  by  humanity.  Some  have  known 
how  to  corii  iliafe  r'ttei'm  in  thtir  own  houses, 
but  not  to  preserve  it  in  public ;  and  some  to 
uarit  npataHon  in  public,  which  they  have  iU 
sustained  at  home.  In  a  word,  we  have  seen 
none  hitherto,  whose  YlBtue;)  have  nnt  suffered 
•OQM  alloy  from  the  neighbouring  Tices.  liut 
In  oar  prince^  what  aa  awewMaia  «r  aU  as- 
eelient  qualities,  what  an  -injon  of  erery  kind  of 
glory,  do  we  not  behold ;  his  severity  losing  no- 
thing by  bla  rliiwrfiiliiiM,  his  gravity  by  the 
simpUd^  af  hia  manners,  nor  the  migesty  of 
his  pDwer  and  person  by  the  Iiumanity  of  his 
temper  and  actional  The  strength  and  grace- 
ftilnaaaaf  Mafcady,  tha  deganea  of  Ua  ftatures, 
the  digiiitf  of  hb  aspect,  tlx  healthy  vigour  of 
hit  maturer  years,  his  honry  b&ir,  which  the 
goda  aeem  to  liave  made  white  before  the  time 
aaljrta  randarhbnthaaMMt'vaQcnb'la;  da  they 
not  all  combine  to  point  ov^  !•  ipaa^  tha  aava- 
raifn  of  tba  world  r 

7Vilfam*»Cbi»dMtim  Aa  Am^i, 

**  Quid  cum  solatium  fessis  mUitibus,  aegrig 
apam  Icrrea?  Noo  tibi  morla  tua  inire  teutoria, 
wM  cenwllltwnaaa  ante  luattaaaw;  aeanqoiam 
corpori,  nisi  poet  omnea,  dare.  Ilac  mihi  ad- 
miratlone  dlgnus  imperator  non  videretur,  si 
FaMcfaN^  at  Sdpiones,  at  <>**nifle  talis 
T^macoim  ilium  imitationis  &rdflr»aaft- 
perque  melior  aliquis  accenderet.  PcHtfiunm 
Tcro  atudium  armorum  a  manihus  ad  ocuioii,  ad 
valH|rtilana  i  lakova  traadatam  qoaaa  mag- 
imiii  aat  sonm  as  mnnlbna  patrio  man^  patria 
▼Irtute  liBtari,  et  sine  »mulo  ac  sine  exemplo 
secum  certare,  secum  contendere  :  ac,  sicut  im- 
perat  aohH,  aolnm  ita  ease  qui  debeat  imperare !" 

"  In  your  rare  of  the  tired  and  wounded 
soldiers,  in  which  none  ever  were  more  atten- 
tivei  was  it  your  custom  to  retire  to  your  own 
«cM,liUallar  Mof  TtattadaD  tiM  real, arte 
take  repose,  till  you  had  first  provided  for  that 
of  the  whole  army?  To  find  such  a  genenil 
asMfigst  tlie  Fahridi,  the  Sci^oa*  the  Camiiii, 


1  At 


the 


bother 
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af  adoairaliaii.  I* 

thp^e  days  there  was  always  some  great  exam- 
ple, some  superior,  to  quicken  such  ardour,  and 
to  kindle  in  the  soul  a  noble  emulation.  I3ut 
now,  when  we  lofa  ansa  only  la  tka  ahawa  of 
the  circtiH,  raid  linve  transferred  them  from  the 
hand  to  the  eye,  trom  fatigue  and  toil  to  pas- 
time  aad  amusement,  how  glorious  ia  it  to  bo 
the  only  one  in  retailing  the  ancient  manners 
and  virtues  of  his  country,  and  to  have  no  other 
model  to  propoee^  no  other  rival  to  contend 
with,  b«t  Unaadf ;  aad»  aa  ba  vOgim  alona^  to 
be  the  only  pafaon  wavtby  of  reigning !" 

Venict  tompus  quo  posteri  visere,  visendum 
tradere  miuoribus  suiii  getitieut,  quis  sudores 


bores,  que  somnuui  saxa  prieteiLerint,  quod 
denique  tectum  nuiguus  howpes  impleveris,  ut 
tunc  ipsi  tibi  iugentium  ducum  sacra  vestigia 
iisdem  in  laeia  naoalrabantaur.'* 

The  time  will  come,  when  posterity  will 
eagerly  visit  themselves,  and  show  to  their  chlk> 
dren,  the  plaina  whara  yon  aoatdMd  aneh  0agU 
oua  labours,  the  trees  under  which  you  refreafaad 
yourself  with  food,  the  rocks  where  you  slept, 
and  the  houses  that  were  honoured  with  so 
graat  »  guaatt  ia  •  word,  thay  win  tnusa  yaw 
sacred  footstepa  everjrwhere,  as  you  have  done 
thoee  in  the  same  phures  of  the  great  **p*'^'tT 
you  delight  so  much  to  oou template." 

**  Itaquoparinda  raauniaatqva  iniaiia  cara% 
sic  impcratorem  c^mmilitonemque  miscucrait, 
ut  studium  omnium  laboremque  et  tauquam  par- 
ticeps  sociusque  elevares.  Felices  illos,  quorum 
idea  at  iadoatria,  nonpar aoneioa  at  InterpNlei^ 
sed  ab  ipso  tc,  nec  auribus  tuis  sed  oculls  pro- 
bantur.  Consecutl  simt,  ut  absens  qiMque  do 
abaentibaa  nandni  magis,  quam  tibi,  eredcrea.*' 

Dear  as  you  were  alike  to  great  and  small, 
you  mingled  the  soldier  and  general  in  such  a 
manner,  that  at  the  same  time  your  offica  ex- 
aelad  tlMir  wlida  aiwdlaDea  and  laboina  aa  Uulr 
laadar,  you  eofkaned  their  toils  by  sharing  in 
them  as  their  companion.  How  happy  are  they 
to  serve  you,  who  ore  not  informed  of  their 
zeal  and  oqaietty  from  tba  rqwrta  of  olhai% 
but  are  yourself  the  witness  of  them  ia  yaw 
own  person.  Hence  to  their  g'ood  fortune,  even 
when  absent,  you  rely  on  none  more  than  your- 
self in  wbat  rdalaa  to  t 


Trigak'*  rttum  and  entrance  into  Horn*,  Q^Ur  hi* 
tting  declared  JEmperor* 

**  Ac  primikm  qui  die^  ille,  quo  expectatas  de- 
sideratusque  urbem  tuam  ingreaaus  es !— Nou 
cetai  quemquam,  non  TaUtudo,  nan  aena  TCtip* 
davit  quomlniu  ocukM  iaaolito  spectaculo  as* 
pleret.  Te  parvuli  noscere,  osteutore  juvenee, 
mirari  senee,  «^ri  quoque  neglecto  medentium 
imperio  ad  ann^MCnin  taV  i 
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!  te  Tiso,  te  re^pto :  all!  nunc  TiTendam 
pnedicabant.  Fapmlnas  rtiam  tunc  fcccundi talis 
due  m»-rima  Tolupus  uibiit,  cum  camawt  cui 
filmli^  rinm,  tmf  tinpri*T-*  mIIHw  ptpwIiwT 
Vidern  referta  t«cU  ac  kboranlia,  ac  ne  eum 
qoidem  racantcm  locum,  qui  uoa  nisi  tuspeusum 
«t  instabile  Teatigiom  caperet.    Oppletaa  andi- 


OF  LATllI  OSATOUS. 


alacmn  hinc  atqae  indc  pop' 
gMMliom,  i^remque  clamorem.** 

«  What  shall  I  say  of  that  day,  when  your 
dtff  after  iMwrlaf  so  long  desired 
you,  beheld  you  enter  It?— Neither  age,  sex,  nor 
|Im^A  could  keep  aoy  body  from  so  unusual  a 
i^lrt.  Tk«  cUMvBB  ware  eager  t*  kMW  yon, 
dM  ywA  to  point  you  out,  the  old  to  admire 
you,  and  eren  the  tick,  without  r*»card  to  the 
orders  of  their  physicians,  crept  out,  as  if  for 
tte  Twwvj  of  didr  fceditb,  to  M  thdrtyw 
m  you.  Some  said,  that  tiMjr  had  lived  long 
4Boagh,  since  they  had  seen  you;  and  others 
HtMt  they  only  now  began  to  live.  The  women 
rqfoieed  that  tbfly  liad  cUUrai,  wfcen  theyMw 
for  what  prince  they  had  brought  forth  citizens, 
for  what  general,  soldier?*.  The  rtntf*  were  all 
crowded  and  ready  to  break  down  under  the 


but  a  dubious,  a  treacherous  teacher  of  (futy. 
Eramples  are  of  much  gTMtcr  cficacy  with 
men:  ffw  they  not  maif 
prove  tlm  H  ia  i 
tk«7( 


Vtrttttf  not  StaiueSf  do  Somomr  to 


"  Ibit  In  secula  fuiase  prindpem,  eni  flermtf 

inoolumi  nunquam  niiti  nxKlici  honores,  Mrf>!as 
nulli  deconerentur.— Ac  mibi  intuenti  iu 


tales  Istos  cadacoequp  titulns  aut  depreceris,  aat 
temperea.  Scis  enim  ubi  vera  priocipis,  uU 
sempitema  sit  glwia ;  uhi  aint  bonores,  in  quaa 

llceat.  Arctis  onim,  rf  statuxn,  am^  ptiam  tem- 
plaque  demoUtur  ct  obecurat  oblivio,  negliipt 
carpitque  pMlirilM  t  eeotri,  < 


I  scarce  room  to  stand  and  not  upright,  were ' 
ftlll.  The  throng  was  so  vast  in  the  streets,  that 
It  acatrce  left  you  way  to  pass  through  it :  while 
Hm  Joy  and  Mrlamtiona  of  tbe  paeplc  filled 
all  places,  and  iwouidad  naiTomilf  to  the 
hMvena." 


"  Non  censuram  adhuc,  non  prsfectuFam  mo- 
mmvMepistl ;  quia  tibl  boieAelb  potlos  quaoi  re- 
madlb  lafnlaiiMtra  oiperlri  placet,  fit  ■Uoqni 
nescio  an  plus  moribus  conferat  princeps,  qui 
bonos  esse  patltur,  quam  qui  cogit.  Flexibiles 
fiwaicwmque  In  partMi  diMlmiir  4  prioeipe,  at- 
Hiiti  ill  H  III,  miiaiUl  tllMlH  T\\ II  principU 
lamiura  est,  enque  perpetua :  ad  hanr  dirigimur, 
wM.  teno  convertimur;  nec  tarn  Imperio  nobis 
afOi  eat,  qnam  eumplo.  Qntppe  Infidelb  recti 
maglster  est  mctus.  Melius  homlnea  exemplis 
doccntur,  qufe  inprlmis  hoc  in  w  boni  hribent, 
quod  approbaut  quse  pnecipiunt,  tieri  posse." 

*•  Too  tm  BM  yot  tlmght  4t  to  taka  tha 
censorship  upon  you,  nnr  to  charge  yourself  with 
inspecting  the  manuei  s  of  the  pooplc  ;  because 
you  choose  rather  to  try  our  disposition  by  luod- 
neas  and  iadolganec^  than  Utlar  ramadiaa.  And 
Indeed,  T  do  not  know  whether  the  prince,  who 
honours  the  virtues  of  his  people,  does  not  con- 
tfflbllto  aanrt  to  them,  than  he  who  exacts  them 
with  rigour — The  life  of  a  princa  is  a  aantlnual 
cen*;orship:  It  to  that  we  adapt  ourselres,  to 
that  we  turn  as  to  our  model ;  and  want  leas 


animus  ipsa  vetustate  florescit,  nec  ab  ullb 
magis  laudatur,  quam  quibus  minimi  necesse 
est.  Frvtena,  at  qniaquia  fiKtaa  eat  princrps, 
extern pld  Ihna  qfua,  incertum  bona  an  maJat 
aetert^ra  wtema  est.  Non  ergo  perpetua  prin- 
dpi  fiuna,  quse  iuvitum  mauet»  sed  buna  co»- 
cuplaoenda  ert.  Ea  porro  nan  imaginJh«  al 
atatuis,  sed  virtute  ac  meritis  propagator.* 

"  It  will  be  told  in  all  ages,  that  there 
prince  to  whom  in  the  height  of  glory 
good  ftntaae  only  moderate 
fteqaaatty  none  were  decreed.— When'  I 
sider  your  profound  wisdom,  my  wnn<ler  ceawr*. 
on  seeing  you  either  decline  or  moderate  thca« 
iaaUng  vnlfar  tillea.  Tan  knaw  wtoata 
true,  tbe  inunartal  ^ory  of  a  prince  consists ; 
you  know  wherein  these  honours  have  their 
being,  which  fear  neith«'  flames,  time,  nor  tha 
cBTj  af  ■neptaaata.  Far  nelthar  trianqihal 
arches,  statues,  altars,  nor  even  temples  escape 
oblivion,  and  the  neglect  or  Injuries  of  posterity. 
But  he,  whose  exalted  soul  disdains  amblUen^ 
and  lets  doa  boimda  to  onlvmal  pawer,  ahal 

flourish  to  the  latest  period  of  the  wnHd, 
Tered  and  praised  by  none  so  much,  as 
who  are  moat  at  liberty  to  di^enae  «M 
homage.  Tha  iuut  af  a  prfawi^  hum  the  mo- 
men  t  he  becomes  so,  whether  good  or  bad,  b 
necessarily  eternal.  He  ought  not  therefore  ta 
dealn  an  Immortal  name,  which  ha  mnat  hava 
whether  he  will  or  not,  but  a  good  one ;  and 
that,  not  statues 
virtue  perpetuate.' 


7%e 


Mappineu  iiwi 


**  Fait  tan]nN»  aa  ninlnm  din  ftS^  ^  riht 

adversa,  alia  secunda  princlpi  rt  nob!*..  Nunc 
cammnnto  tiU  noUsevm  taa Uata,  quam  trtatiai 
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mMb  polea.    An,      ftiiM,  in  fin«  wlMttm, 

adjeci»H>a,  ita  prtfibus  htit  dii  annumumi^  »i 
Judicium  nostrum  mereri  j>er»e9«rtuu€$9" 

«•  ThcN  WW  •  tfaBc^nd  knt  •TfMloBf  dm. 

tion,  whpn  our  misfortunes  and  prospnity  and 
the  prince's  were  the  reverse  of  rach  othfr. 
Bat  now  our  good  and  evil  are  one  and  the 

without  you,  than  you  without  ns.  Had  it 
%6eo  otiienriae,  would  you  have  added  at  the 
«aii  «f  jaor  pnblie  tow%  '  That  you  dedred 
Hhm  gaim  wmild  haat  ytm  jaefw  no  kager, 
tiban  yoti  continued  to  deserre  our  lore  ?' " 

It  is  renuurkablc  that  a  condition  was  inserted 
¥7  ths  win  «f  TVi^  himaeir  in  Um  fw 
anad*  ftr  him  by  the  puUic :  Si  bene  rnyvft. 
iicam  et  ex  utililate  annium  reiertu  :  that  is,  "  if 
jou  gOTcm  the  oomoMinwsaith  with  justice, 
MiAmdntlw  good  ofsD  anklnd  die  rale  of 
year  power."  **  O  vows,"  cries  Pliny,  "  worthy 
of  being  made,  worthy  of  being  etfrnnlly  heard  ! 
The  commonwealth  hus,  by  your  guidance,  en- 
ftaffiBd  Into  a  ooottaet  witii  the  godt,  Chat  th«7 
should  be  watchful  fur  your  presenration,  as 
long  as  you  are  bo  ftir  that  of  y<mr  country : 
and  if  you  act  any  thing  to  tlie  contrary,  that 
tihqr  •haold  wHhdraw  their  regard  and  protee- 
tion  from  yon."  "  Digna  vota,  qua  semper  sujci- 
piantur,  semperque  snivnntur.  Egit  cum  iliis, 
ipso  te  aoctore,  KespubUca,  ut  te  suspitem  incol- 

si  rnntra,  illi  quoque  4  ooaladla  toi  owpegb 
<Kulos  dimoverent." 

**  NihO  «t  tarn  pnnmm  ad  simullates  quim 
«mnlatio,  in  fceminis  pmertim.    En  pam 

inaximc  nascitur  ex  conjunctione,  alitnr  »qua- 
litate,  exardescit  invidia,  ciyus  finis  est  odiunu 
Qno  qoidem  admlnUUna  — IrWiBanihnn  est, 

<|iiod  mulieribus  duabus  in  una  domo  pariqtM 
fortuna  nullum  certamen,  nulla  contentio  est. 
Suspidunt  inyioem,  invicem  Mdunt :  cikm^oe 

«a  nCnvM  cAHlMimd  dUlgat,  alhfl  aua  pmaat 

biteresse  utmin  tu  magis  ames.    Idem  olrifne 
propoeitum,  idem  tenor  Tita^  nihilfoa  ck  fna 
aentiaadius  esse.** 
*•  Nalhfaif  ia  man  apt  to  pndnca  enmity 

than  emulation,  especially  among  women.  It 
generally  is  most  frequent  where  it  should  least 
he  Ihnnd,  I  mean  in  families :  equality  nourishes 
it,  enry  inflames  it,  tha  and  af  iHildk  b  implae- 
ftble  hatred.  And  this  makes  our  wonder  the 
greater,  when  we  behold  two  ladies,  equal  in 
tBif^va^  In  tim  mme  palace,  between  whom 
lhara  nerer  happens  the  lenet  dlAranea.  They 
seem  to  contend  in  paying  respect  and  giving 
place  to  each  other;  and  though  they  both  h>ve 
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yon  with  the  utmost  tenderaces,  they  do  not 
think  which  of  them  yen  hnre  best  of  any  oon- 
aeqnenoa.  Their  views,  the  tenor  of  their  lives, 
ma  wmnch  the  same^  that  there  is  nothing  in 
either  fitmn  which  one  omi  ^'i^lngnir^  them  to 
betwapcnaM." 

Trajan  woi  tensMe  to  tkt  Jo^%  tff  Fritndihip. 

"Jam  etium  et  in  printiiMTniii  animis  ezoleverat 
priscum  mortnliiim  bomim  amicitia,  cujus  in 
locum  migraTeraut  asaentatioues,  blanditiv,  et 
pi^odlo  amoria  dmnlatle^  Etenlm  in  pei»- 
cipum  donu>  nomen  tantum  amicitiae,  inane 
scilicet  irrisumqne,  manebat.  Nam  qua  poterat 
esse  inter  cos  amicitia,  quorum  sibi  alii  domini, 
aUi  amri  viditantor?  1^  hane  pnimm  at  cr- 
rantem  reduxisti.  Habe*  amlcos,  quia  amicus 
ipse  i-s.  Neque  enim,  ut  alia  subjectis,  ita  amtu* 
iiuperatur  :  neque  est  uUus  afFectus  tarn  erectu% 
et  liber,  et  demlnatlania  impatiene,  nae  fnlma^ 
rices  cxigat." 

"  Friendship,  tiiat  inestimable  good,  in  whieh 
of  old  the  happlneaa  af  morlab  eoMloted,  waa 
banished  even  from  tbs  commerce  of  private 
life ;  and  fiattery,  compliment,  and  outward 
profession,  the  phantom  of  friendship  more  dan- 
gerous eren  thui  enmity,  had  aammed  its  plaeeb 
If  the  name  of  friendship  WM  still  known  in 
the  court  of  princes,  it  was  only  a-)  the  object  of 
contempt  and  ridicule.  I'or  wliat  friendship 
could  auMit  hatwean  thoii^  who  eaaaMefai 
each  other  In  the  light  of  mastera  aad  Blares? 
Hilt  you  hare  recalled  the  exile  from  wandering 
abroad:  you  liare  friendH,  because  you  are 
yauntif  a  Aland.  For  llw  power  of  a  pilnoo^ 
though  he  commands  without  bounds  in  other 
things,  does  not  extend  to  lore.  Of  all  the 
affeetions  of  the  soul,  tliat  is  the  most  free,  nn- 
hiamad,  andamnatoeraBlnlnt;  aaoaaf  Uum 
exaottng  retoma  with  grcMcr  ifgonr.* 

Abtdiute  Power  of  the  Freedmen  under  the  had 
Bteptfon* 

"  Flerifaeprincipes,cum  eesent  cirium  dominf, 
nbnrluriun  orant  oeriL  Uorum  consiliis,  bo- 
rum  nutu  regobaiitnrt  per  hm  andlehant, 

hoe  loqnebnntur :  per  ho«i  prtrturw  etiam,  et 
aaoerdotia,  et  consulatus,  imd  et  ab  his,  pete- 
hantar.  INi  Uhertb  aarnmam  quldem 
honorem,  »ed  tan^pam  libertis,  habes;  abun- 
deque  his  auflicere  credis,  si  probi  rt  frugi  exis- 
timentnr.  Scis  enim,  prsedpuum  esse  indicium 
non  magni  principts,  magnoa  Ubcnoa.** 

"  Most  of  our  emperors  while  lords  of  tho 
citizens,  were  nliivea  to  their  freedmen.  They 
goremed  solely  by  their  counsel  and  dictates; 

and  had  ndtkar  will,  eaia,  mr  taagnca  lot 

theirs.  By  them,  or  rather  from  them,  all 
ofi«a%  prator*  pontifa^  oonanl,  wora  to  bo 
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^06  Of  JUkTW 

Mkai.   As  ftr  jvOfTimiM*  toted  •^wjrMgk 

repurd  ftir  J*«r  frpedmpn,  but  you  r*|tartl  them 

a*  frwltncn,  »nd  bilirvp  th(»m  suffii  ii'ntly  fum- 
oured  in  tb«  circuinsuuic«s  of  worthy  turn  of 

not  a  more  infallible  proof  of  the  pirioc«'d  maan- 
than  the  gmatn—  of  hia 


"Cul  DihU  ftd 


gerurm  mncriitudinis  suat,  Nequt-  t-nitn  ab  ullo 
pcriculo  fortuna  prindpum  longiiu  abeat^  foam 


«  Te  lOa  wko  biu  atteinii  tte  klgbest  for- 
tune, there  remains  but  one  manner  of  exulting' 
himaaU',  and  that  ia,  aecure  in  his  grvatuei^  to 
UltDt  wi  teMBi  fl«B  It  properly.  Of  all 
Ikt  4aiifera  prinoea  can  incur,  the  least  they 
have  to  fear,  ia  aaUof  fhwnailTW  tkmf  by 
humiUty.'* 


**  Ut  feUdtatie  eet  quantum  Telle  poaee,  sic 


"  As  it  is  the  higbaet  fdidty  to  be  capable  of 

doinir  all  the  f^nod  yon  will,  no  it  \n  the  tncwt 
exaiuU  freatiiess  to  desire  to  do  all  the  good  you 


kM  alwaya 


hU 


masterpiece,  and  even  In  bin  own  timr.  when 
many  of  his  pieces  of  eloquence  tluit  had  ac> 
quired  him  great  reputation  at  tba  bar,  were 
mttuHL  Ib  praiyag  aa  aaaaal  aad  by  order  of 
the  s<'ii;(to  80  accomplish  I'd  a  princess  Trajan,  to 
whose  favour  he  was  besides  highly  indebted,  it 
liaatta  bawandared  that  ha  ouda  an  czlra- 
tHtauf  tttart  af  f— iaa,  aa  wall  ta  express  his 
private  frntit nd-,  ns  the  universal  joy  of  tho 
Uis  genius  shinaa  out  cvarywliflre  in 


liiti  and  aU  knaw  tlMt  Irva 
from  the  hrart,  ' 

When  he  apoke  thia  panegyric,  it  was  not  so 
iMgaattlaat  pwt  •  It  «m  aaC  till  allv 
IhaintaHay,  that  like  anaUapaintrr.  headdad 
new  strokes  of  art  to  the  portrait  of  his  bero ; 
but  all  taken  inm  tba  life^  and  which  ht  from 
ahwliif  tiM  inani  and  Ml^  mif  wmtmA 
tbem  stronger  and  more  sensible.    Ha  firea  us 

him  ta  tflt  in 


quod  dtacrtos  Auit  QuinctiL 


OHATOBis 

"  p  -  ••||y«nivlMr,*iqiH''t 

to  make  tka  anperor  (if  ponible)  mm  in  hn 

with  his  own  virtues,  by  the  rhjintw  of  ju«t  nnA 
natural  praises ;  and  nest  to  poiot  out  to  hk 


of  example,  the  most  certain  paths  to  ui]ii 
f;lory.  For  though  it  be  laudable  to  iam 
princes  by  precepts,  it  is  difficult,  not  te 


praises  of  a  most  excellent  prince  to  p<^.steritT,  !l 
setting  up  a  li^'ht  to  guide  succeeding  nupera% 
and  to  the  full  as  useful,  with  no  srrogMA* 
It  WM  nal  awr  *r  hlH  la  kasa  fNpMi  aam 

Perfect  model.  Tmjan  may  he  said  to  hart 
united  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  princ*  io  em 
only,  which  was  in  being  perfectly 
tbatlMWMMtaaipa 
pf^>plc.    But  that  is  not  the  preaent  ipMition. 

ilie  style  of  his  disoourae  is  elegant,  florii, 
and  luminous,  as  that  of  a  panegyric  ea^  ti 
ba,  to  which  It  la  aUowable  to  displajvllh  poop 
whatever  is  most  •shinin;;  in  plixi»mfe,  Tht 
thoughts  in  it  are  fine,  solid,  very  aumeroui, 
and  aAn  tmm  anttnly  saw.  lU 
ttangh  generally  simple  anoogb,  hai  DoUiiaf 
l()\v.  <>r  that  d<H*i  not  suit  th*-  subject,  tnd  fO^ 
port  iu  dignity.  The  descriptiens  are  Uwlf, 
nmtmni,  ijh  iwaiaiaimal,  and  Ml  if  Infff 
imagea,  which  set  the  object  before  the  cyf^ 
render  it  nensihle.  Hie  whole  piiw  abouiwb 
with  maxima  and  acntimenu  truly  worthy  if 
the  prfaea  it  fndaaa.  Aa  ina  niiiMpMlM 
this  discourse  is,  it  cannot  however  in  my  opini«« 
be  judged  of  the  Bublime  liind.  We  do  net 
in  it,  aa  in  Cicero's  orations,  even  of  the  d«» 
stnUif  Mndt  Ihwt  mmrm  mt  wapfatic  aiW' 
sions,  nohk  and  sublime  thoughts,  bold  sm 
HtTerting  turn*  and  wdlies,  and  figows  fuU  «f 
vivadty  and  fire,  which  surprise,  arteilllh^** 

does  not  resemble  those  great  rivers  that  roB 
their  wares  with  noise  and  nuyeaty,  bot  r»ih* 
a  clear  and  agreeable  stream  which  §•••  l*^ 
undw  Hm  ahada  af  tha  IM  that  adorn  its  bsnkk 

Pliny  leaves  bi^  rrader  perfectly  ralm.  and  ia 
his  natural  situation  of  mind.  He  plewe«»  W 
by  parts  and  paasagaa.  A  hind  «f 
Ua 


3  Ofiicium  consuUtiij  li|)unxit  lallii  «*  *^'JJ'T| 
Prinopi  gratiu  sjetem.   Quod  ego  in  S«oita  ««•  ■ 


•ttodatMBRpQitoeK 


riii«  volumlne  amplcctL    Primiiin.  ut  ImpffsW* 
virtutei  sua  veris  i"f^tt»"  comrocodurniur :  an* 

ctrmi-lo  praTTioneretitiir,  fjua  potiuiBIUM Vl*  P**"^^ 
Madcm  glui t&tu  niti    Nam  ptaxipere  qWl"  *** 

nbaiaii.lil  quWcm,iedouerc»uinscprope«P«^ 

boa  est.   Laudare  vcrft  optimum  riincilMin, 
poateris,  vdut  i  tpocula,  liuaen  quod  < 
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wmkm  k  Ml  Mf  to  bt»  Ik*  wading  9tHU 

the  end  ;  whereas  Cirpro'a  longest  orntinn  sppms 
the  finest,  wad  gircs  the  most  pleasure.  To  this 
I  most  add,  that  Flioy's  style  sttTOon  a  Utll*  cf 
tiM  iMto  ftr  antltlMM%  brokoi  thoughts,  and 
■tudied  turns  of  phrase,  which  prevailed  in  his 
He  did  not  ahaodoo  himself  to  them, 

tka  ffmlgnlng  taste.    The  same  taste  i«  ofcyltus  in 

h5s  l*'tt««n»,  but  with  lena  offt  nce,  bprauw  they 
are  all  detached  pieces,  in  which  such  a  style 

firom  being  comparable  to  those  of  Cii-ero.  But 
all  things  rightly  considpred,  Pliny's  letters  and 
fsnegyrie  deserre  the  esteem  and  approbation 
yi  agM  tef«  giTCB  than  i  to  wbkh  I  iM 
that  his  translator  (lito  Vnudb)  Mi^  to 
llMnwithhia. 

AHeSud  Paruffjfriea, 

There  \^  a  collection  of  Latin  orations  extant, 
entitled,  Pan^yriei  vttertM,  which oontaias pane- 
gyriea  upon  aerenl  CIm  RMMitt  mpcnn. 
Tkataf  Pliny  is  at  the  head  of  them,  with  elerm 
of  the  mme  kind  nfterit.  This  rolh^ction,  besides 
incittdiug  many  facts  not  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
mkj  lie«f  grwtuM  to  null  m  lum  oeeMlon  to 
toaipfff  panegyrics.  The  ancients  of  a  better 
a(pe  supply  with  no  models  of  this  kind  of  dis- 
courses, except  Cicero's  oration  fur  the  Manilian 


furfr^  rmriMircnt,  et  roritrn  rationem  letAtis  iri^Ttl- 
morumtiue  fructuum  matura  perceptio.  Quorum 
■Iter  jam  obtercndls  hoatibus  gravis  terrorem 
patcrnm,  qo*  asMitrrhnrtiarIa  Mnntt  iBtramult, 
derlvare  ad  nomen  suum  riepit :  alter  jam  Con- 
sulatum,  Jam  ▼eatratiouein  sui,  jam  patrem  acn- 
ticoa,  si  quid  fartMtnm  aut  parens  aut  frater  r»> 
serret,  declarat  omk  uletonm  flttnnun,  qal 
animo  jam  vincit  irtatem.  Rspitur  quippe  ai 
similitudinem  suorum  exoellens  quaeque  natara, 

pnmit  booi,  com 

ini  "       '  -  - 


Naxarius  pndsea  a  Tfartue  in  Constantine  very 

rarely  found  in  princes,  but  bi^hly  estimable: 
that  continence.  He  adds  also  several  other 
ptviMtoit. 

"  Jam  ilia  vlx  audeo  ds  tanto  Ftflld^  on^ 
memorare,  quod  null  am  matronarum,  cul  fomm 
emcndatior  fuerit,  booi  sui  piguit ;  cum  auh 


are  finished  masterpieces  of  the  demonstrative 
kind.  The  same  beauty  and  delicacy  are  not  to 
be  expected  in  the  panegyrics  of  wliich  I  am 


incitatrix  licentin?  es8«>t,  sed  pudoris  n matrix. 
Quit  sine  dubio  magoa,  seu  potius  di  vina  laudatio, 
s«pe  et  in  ipab  etiam  pliilosophis,  uon  tarn  ra 


had  occasioned  a  |n"cfit  decline  of  eloquence,  which 
no  longer  retained  that  anclcntpurity  of  language, 
Wauty  of  expression,  sobriety  of  omamenta,  and 
ifaafkaiidinitanl  idTfthat  rose  when  necessary, 
into  an  admirable  loftines<«  and  suldimity  of  style. 
Bat  there  is  considerable  talent,  in  these  dis- 
conrMt,  wtth  rtrj  ine  thoughts,  happy  turns, 
lively  descriptions,  and  very  just  commendations. 

To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  them,  I  shall 
eontent  myself  with  transcribing  two  passages 
here  In  Latin  only.  They  are  mtraatad  from 
the  panegyric  spolcMi  hy  Nazarius  in  honoor  «f 
Constantine  the  Great,  upon  the  birth.day  of  the 
two  Cmmn  his  uooa,  A.  D.  8il.  6t.  Jeroma 
alentioiia  thb  Naawriin 'm  m  oMnHii  «raior» 
and  says  that  he  had  ft 
than  hlmanlf  for 


Fint  passage. 

Nazaritu  «i»paks  here  of  the  two  Cnwars. 
**  Nobilissiinorum  Coesarum  laudea  exequi  velle, 
rtodlojaqitMiiwi  dnles^  aediwa  <t  c«»  mtdlocris 
—t ;  quorum  la  i— hyiiiUMjmihM  u—  ti'lf  ittm 
virtatte  tnawi  www,  wwi  flMpraeomr  la- 


tamus  hoc  principi  nostro,  qui  Ita  teuiperantiam 
iogenerara  omiiibua  cupit,  ut  earn  nou  ad  virta. 
tcm  Munim  decns  adacribendam,  sed  ad  natnns 
ipsiua  honestatem  refcraidu  arhltretUT.  Qnl^ 
faciles  aditus?  quid,  aures  pat!enti!<«jmaa?  quid, 
benigna  reaponsa?  quid,  vultum  ipcum  augustl 
deoerls  gravitate,  hilaritato  permhrta,  yensraa- 
doB  qulddam  tt  anaUitnaihlMila^  ^nla  iMpw 
exeqtii  possit  ?" 

Can  any  thing  be  stronger  than  thia  thooght? 
"  No  taif ,  h«w«vMr  tamtUU,  hM  had  TCMM  to 
repent  her  being  so;  heouise  under  so  wise  • 
prince  as  Constantine,  beauty  is  not  an  attractJoo 
to  vice,  but  the  ornament  of  virtue."  And  ooohl 
it  ha  hcMtf  cvpfMMd?  Ohi 
Imperatore  species  lucnUntaf  nam  i 

^^^^^^^       ^^Wi^^CW^J^^  ^V^^H^lt^iil^B 

CHAPTER  IV. 
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k  thdr 

nee,  and  have  mrlltoa 
are  called  Rhetoricians. 

Eloquence  is  the  art  of  speaking  well.  One 
might  hdie?»  that  Air  the  attalnaacnt  of  it,  it 
would  suffice  to  hearken  to,  and  follow  the  voice 
of  natiire.  She  seems  to  dictate  to  us  what  it  is 
neceesary  to  say,  and  often  even  the  manner  of 
•aylngit.  Dowenotewydayeeeamiiltitiido 
of  persons,  who  without  art  or  study,  and  by 
the  pure  foree  of  gaaiiUb  ean  gira  erder,  penpl- 
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eaity,  •loqaenco,  and  ahore  finr  nense  to 
their  dmrourM  ?  What  more  ia  wnntiiig.  It  b 
true,  that  without  the  aid  «f  niors  pwc>pto  an 
«fM«M:*  tat  It  bMtrae,  that  they  TcryMMk 
Mpport  and  strenpthpn  her,  in  ^rrriug  her  n 
rule  and  guide.  PreoapU  are  do  moce  than  oh- 
ierratioiMy  wUdi  Imt*  htm  anda  vfvm  wk^ 
WM  atthar  iaa  ar  defective  in  diaaaoiMi  P«, 
as  Cicero  Terj  well  obeerres,  eloquence  wm  not 
the  ofliprinf  of  artt  but  art  of  eloquence.'  Theee 

aaUed  rhetoric     Now  who  doubta,  but  they 
auj  be  of  gf  -Dt  sprrice  for  attaiaiaf  and  lasf 
praring  the  taieat  oi  epeakinf. 
Qwtnrtflha,  in  ttatfcW  book  af  Ma  MulU^ 

tiontM  Oratoria^  enumerate*  a  eaoMcnble  num- 
ber of  the  anrieiit  rhrtori.  i;in«t,  aa  well  Greek  as 
I  shall  ex{»aUiile  uoiy  upon  thoae,  whoea 
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aUfhtlj  |>ass  over  others,  and  eren  say  nothin|; 
of  many.  Mr.  Gibert,  who  ha^  been  profennor 
af  rhetoric  iu  the  collejge  ot  Mazarine  almost 
iflf  ywniHtk  gvMt  fl«p«lollo%  aai  tao  oowanl 

times  filled,  and  always  with  the  same  success, 
the  honourable  place  of  principal  in  the  university 
of  I'aris,  has  compoeed  a  work  upon  the  subject 

aa  an  old  friend,  he  has  f^iven  me  pefiyHiOMtO 
I  all  Cha  naa  I  ahould  think  At. 


ARTICLE  L 
OF  THE  GREEK  BHETOBICIANa 

EMrCDOCLCS.     CoBAS.  TiSlAS. 

Empedodes  of  Agrigentum,  a  ci'li-brated  phi. 
loeophar,  is  eappoaed  to  be  the  first  that  had  any 
taawMfa  af  rhatorie;  and  Corma  and  TUia*, 

bi^th  Sicilians,  are  aaid  to  be  the  first  who  re- 
duced it  to  rules.*  They  had  many  di •triple*, 
known  under  the  name  ot  sophists,  of 
intiM 

PLAxa- 


Tlwai^  Pbta  aaaana  ta  bava  tintotabaa  la 

dbendit  rhetoric,  he  justly  deserves  to  be  mnl<rd 
to  the  number  of  the  moat  eaodlent  rhetoricians, 
kaTing  only  oaiaand  aad  cidladad  thaaa  who 
dMianaiirad  this  art  by  tha  ataaa  of  It,  and  ilM 

bad  taste  of  eloquence  they  endeaTourrd  to  in- 
troduce.   Tba  aoUd  and  Judiciava  reflection^ 


which  we  find  in  several  of  his  dialognea, 
cially  iu  the  Phiedrus  and  C^nr)ria.s,  may  be  con- 
eidered  aa  a  good  rhMoric,  and  oontaiiu  tiie  moat 
of  It. 

AazoTOviB. 

Ariatatia  la  aekM»wlad|ad  wRb  lOMaa  to  ba 

the  rhi»>f  and  prince  nf  rhetoriciana.  Ili^  Rh?- 
toric,  divided  into  three  hooka,  baa  always  been 
null  wild  bytbe  laaraad  aa  a  maaHrpicce,  and 
the  meet  consummate  trwetise  that  ever  appeared 
upon  tiiis  subject.  We  are  indebted  for  this 
work  to  its  author's  jealousy,  or  rather « 
Taaewlea,  at  tbaHion  very  old,  taught  i 
at  A  thens  wHb  extraordinary  siii  mas,  and 
followed  by  a  great  number  of  illuftrioii^  discs* 
pies  :*   I  might  for  that  reaaoo  have  giv4»i  bim 

speaking  of  him  to  another  title.  So  shiaJn^  % 
reputation  alarmed  Ariitotle.  By  a  ha^tpv  prw 
rudy  on  a  wrse  of  a  Greek  tragedy,  be  s>aMl  i« 
bioMoU;  "Itla  ni 
andkC 


I  lOad  In  priask  resrsndiim  est,  nihil  pcaosata  stqua 

artesTsIereniiiadtiuvantenatunk  QstirtW.  L  I.  la^lrasnw. 

•i  Kon  r,»('  c'lcjUL-ntiam  ex  sutUciak  sad  aitlMuB  ex 
etoquaitia  natum.  LXte  Oral  a  IML 

leeMI  dsdtt Baton;  laMion  artk  oNsostia 

,  1-  ill.  c.  2. 

3  QutnrttL  L  UL  c.  1.  Cie.  in  J^t  n.  4d. 


Till  then  he  had  solely  taught  philosophy  ;  Trhlch 
he  continued  to  do  only  in  the  muruings,  and 
opaned  bla  acboal  to  tba  aftanMianp  ta  taadb 
pupils  Aa  fvaoepta  of  rhetoric 

It  appears  thiii  Aristotle  composed  nerernl 
works  upou  rhetoric.*  Cicero  speaks  in  more 
tbaii  ooa  pteea  of  a  oaDaetka,*  to  wbkb  thio 
philosopher  had  inserted  all  the  precepts  of  that 
art  which  had  appeared  from  Ti'sias,  whom  he 
considers  as  the  inventor  of  it,  to  liIs  own  times; 
and  bad  tralad  tben  witb  awb  riaganw,  par. 
spicuity,  and  order,  that  people  no  longer  had 
recourse,  to  their  authors  for  them,  hut  only  ta 
Aristotle. 

Immediately  after  Arlatotleli  Rbalarii^  am- 

sisting  of  three  books,  there  is  another  entitled, 
Wutoriea  ad  Altxandrumf  aa  addrcaaed  to  Akx> 


4  Tt3r;i]c  ip«r  Aristotflw,  ci5tn  ^'^^crc  IfncratCT::  rrfiib- 
t.ite  liiicipuloruni  ndi-n-t— mutavit  repcnte  totam  (ormtm 
propc  ditcipliiue  >u».  veninmiae  qucmdam  de  1 
paulo  teciu  dixit  lUecalataeaNaH  libi  c« 
hsrtMTit;  hic  autetn,  ctal  Isueisteui  patsrelar 
Dt  Oral.  I  111.  n.  111. 

iMccatis  prusntiiitmi  <Miri|wih  ftierunt  ia  oauttstadl. 

Arittoteto  law^iwe  ait—  etatariaaa  ea^H,  OAAL 

iii.  c.  1. 

b  Do  Invent  L  IL  «.  t,  Da  Ovt  I IL  a.  180. 
6  NomioattmcuJuMtue  pcMs^wgaAeoaqaiillacHA 

penplcut  ooMcripftt,  alqoe  enodsta  dlHaentsr  expesalti 

.11  t.iti'dm  invcntoribui  ipiW  ni.i\  it:i\i-  lirr\  ital<-  dircx.i 
praistilit,  ut  nemo  lUonun  prsccpU  ea  ipsoram  liteis 
cofnwsoat;  mA  mmam,  qui,  faad  Di  f*adi|laai^  vsM 


intcUieerc,  a.i  hunc  (;umI  ad  quemdain  mutton 
rcn  txpUcatorem  coovcctaotur.  De  bmmt. 
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ander,  uid  OMifaMd  exprcmly  for  him.  Bat 
all  the  learnfKl  R^r<>«  that  it  is  aot  Ariatotlc'a. 
lie  bad  couapu«t«U  Mine  booka  upoa  thb  sulg«ct 
in  Um  bum  of  TkeedMftBa.1  Wlwt  Valarloa 

Maximus  rrlatps  on  this  hracl,  would  do  no  hon- 
ear  to  Aristotle,  if  it  were  true.  He  tella  us, 
fhaniy  to  pIflM*  Tbeodectes,  am  «f  kla  diKiples» 
fcr  whom  Im  tei  *  pMtknlv  fl«|vd,  faM 
mJKl«  him  a  present  of  these  books,  and  ^ven 
him  J«iT»  to  puUish  tbem  in  hia  owo  name ;  but 
tkMt  «fterw>rdi  rapeatinf  bia  hartug  ineoncideiw 
ntely  tranaferred  bis  g^lory  to  anoUier,  ka  deehnd 
himself  the  author  of  them.  Arcordinfrly  he 
citM  them  aa  hia  in  hia  RhatOTic'  it  oootinufld 
■  MM  to  th«  «iM  «f  QahMtHbis*  whadicr 
iMs  wwk  WW  writtwa  by  AristoUe  or  Theo- 
deetea.  However  it  may  be,  his  Uhetoric,  which 
ia  come  down  to  ua,  and  which  nobody  diapntaa 
Mi«  hiB,ii«toinMl  gaaawOly  aatoWBiJ  all 
hia  works,  for  ita  wonderful  order,  the  aolidity 
of  the  reflectmnn  incorporated  with  the  precepts, 
and  the  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
ipbluh  fpwfa  farttadnly  im  hia  umtku  «pon 
the  maiinfns  and  passions.  Masters  whose  pro- 
Tinoe  it  is  to  teach  youth  eloquence,  cannot  study 
■i  OBoelleat  a  booh  too  much.    The  aama  may  be 

AVAXIIfS»»l. 

Anaximenea  of  Lampaacna  la  gmttnUf  taken 
for  tile  author  of  the  rhetoric  addremd  to  Aln- 
mader.  It  liaa  ita  merit,  bat  ia  very  much 
iafbtlOT  to  tlial  «f  Arbtolla.    Ht  WMto  vpon 

DlOMTSlCa  H  ALlCAftNAaaSUR. 

Dionytiua  Halicamosaeus  is  of  the  first  rank 
amongst  the  hiMtorimis  and  rhetoririans.  I  con- 
sider him  in  this  place  only  under  the  latter 

Soon  after  Augustus  had  tertnluated  the  civil 
wars,  about  the  187th  Olympiad,  and  twenty- 
eight  ye^^  belure  Jesus  Christ,  Dionyuus  of 
HalicamaaaeM  cum  to  Mid*  ■*  Ram»,  whan 
he  resided  twenty-eight  years.  It  is  believed, 
from  aome  pmaagci  in  hia  writings,  tliat  he 
tam(ht  dwtoife  then  either  faldidy  or  in  prl- 
^nte.  AH  that  he  wrote  upon  tiila  liead  ia  not 
come  down  to  nt.  have  a  treaH«»c  of  this 

Mtibor  upon  "  the  dispoaition  of  wordti,"  another 
«poa  At  Artt  •  third,  wMeh  la  not  perfect,  "  of 
the  characters  of  the  ancient  writers,"  and  espe- 
cially the  orator"*.     In  the  first  pjirt  he  speaks 

Xytiiu,  Jsocrateif  and  Jstcus  ;  in  the  aeoond  be 
trmtodaf  JlwwfiMaa, Hfp$rub$  miJEttkimai 


7Iihitt.aflLp.fl8&  8QiilnetlLLlL&]& 


nothing  ronaina  of  it,  but  what  relataa  to  D»- 

moathcnes,  nor  is  that  fragment  entire.  Ha 
adda  also  something  on  Dinarchus.    Two  ietten 

"whether  Demosthenes  formed  binuelf  upon 
Aristotle's  rhetoric  ;**  tlaa  otlier  to  one  Pompeius, 
mkmbi  *'he  girea  an  aeeeontef  wint  lie  thinke 
ikktm  to  Plato's  diction  :''  We  have  atiU  hto 
comparison*  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydidcs,  Xeno- 
phon,  PhiliatM%  and  TiuioiNMi^^  And  lastly, 
we  ^am  U»  wiiieae—  nyatt  **  whel  forma  the 
peculiar  character  of  ThucydideB."  The  end  «f 
the»e  lust  works  is  to  make  known  the  characters 
of  the  autiiora  of  whom  he  qpeeka,  and  to  ahow 
wbeevln  they  era  aad  are  not  fanltahle.  Wtat 
we  hare  of  tUa  anthor'a  ia  not  therefora  •  ih#> 
toric  in  form,  but  fratrmcTit?  of  rhetoric,  or  cer- 
tain points  bl  tiiut  ttxt,  wliicii  he  thought  fit  to 
treat. 

His  inquiry  Into  the  most  celebrated  writan 
of  antiquity,  and  the  judgment  be  pn.«t^Hes  on 
them,  may  Im  of  great  uw  in  forming  the  taste. 
It  ie  tru^  we  are  ahocked  at  flmt  with  the 
liberty  he  takes  in  arraigning  certain  nrtirles  of 
Plato  and  Thucydidea,  for  witem,  in  other 
respects,  he  proftmee  the  U^toal  uttim  Mid 
Ngvd.  It  would  be  very  naefol,  and  Mtdim- 
greeablc  to  the  reader,  to  enter  into  the  exact 
di»cusaion  of  bia  judgments,  and  to  wantitiy^ 
witheat  pni|iidiee»  tnd  wi«k  attenlian,  whethto 
they  are  or  are  not  founded  in  reaaon  and  truth. 
Neither  tlic  plan  of  my  work,  nor  the  medio- 
crity of  my  talents,  admit  me  to  think  of  such 
aa  iiBdertidtiBg.  OuraudMr  dedaPwiBeeferal 
passages,  that  it  is  neither  the  desire  to  exalt 
hini'ielf,  nor  to  depreciate  others,  that  guide  him 
in  his  critici&ms,  but  the  sincere  intent  of  being 
oaeflil  to  hie  imden :  wUch  fa  a  hap|ky  itiipa 
sition  for  ftrming  right  judgments. 

A  Tery  short  fragment  which  remains  of  hia, 
shows  us  hia  motive  for  composing  his  treatisea 
of  rhetorie :  thb  wm  the  dedre  of  contrilmtiaff 
to  the  ontablishment  of  good  taste  in  regard  to 
eloquence.  From  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  king  of  Vaeedao,  It  had  iidbred  great 
altentioiia  in  Greece,  and  by  an  imptraiftiU% 
but  always  increasing,  decline,  it  was  at  last 
sunk  to  such  an  ebb,  that  it  could  scarce  be 
Imown  ftr  itadf.  We  diall  aee  in  the  eeqod, 
that  this  alteration  and  decay  began  by  Deme- 
trius Fhalerea.s.  Instead  of  that  manly  and 
natural  beauty,  that  noble  and  ancient  simpli- 
city, tiiat  a^  of  dignity  and  grandeur,  whieh 
had  acquired  it  iniivemal  respect  and  unlimited 
empire  over  the  minds  and  paaaiooa  of  mankind ; 
its  rival,  falae  eloquence,  from  tiia  delightful 
r^iooa  of  Aaia,  tadtly  laboured  to  mpplaiit  % 
made  use  of  paint  and  glaring  coloum  for  that 
purpose,  and  aaaumed  each  ornaments  as  were 
heat  lulted  to  duaia  Oa  eyes,  and  flllude  the 
nind.  Ilifa  hafe-canatr,  .with  no  vdwr  ntfit 
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than  that  of  a  splendid  but  vain  attire,  though 
•  •tnuigcr«  at  leq|th  catabliahed  herwlf  in  all 
<h*  dtiw  of  OfM«a^  to  4ke  aT  «ka 

•tiuTf  a  BBliTe  of  the  oomitry,  who  mw  hcndf 

exposed  to  the  oblivion,  contempt,  and  even 
inuilta  of  thoee,  who  had  formerly  so  long  and 
m  jwtlr  admlTCd  Int.  Onr  amkor,  la  tUt 
foinl^  oovpares  Gretoe  to  a  house,  wherein  a 

concubine  of  ait  and  addrrfis,  by  her  rharmn 
and  iiwinuatious,  haa  gained  uu  entire  asoendaut 

depravity,  and  governs  without  control ;  while 
the  lawful  wife,  become  in  some  measure  a 
slave,  haA  the  affliction  to  see  herself  despised 

the  most  sensible  affronts  and  indignities.  He 
with  jojf  that  louad  eloquence  has  for 
BBoawil  Imt  andait  credit,  and  com- 
pelled her  rival  in  her  turn  to  giT»  Imt  fhft 
All  he  says  here  regards  Greece;  and  he  ascribes 
•o  happy  a  change  to  the  good  taste  which  thtu 
ynraiM  at  Bm»,  whoMs  h  ted  already  dif- 
twmA  ItodC  Mid  daily  would  continoe  to  do  so 
more  and  more,  into  nil  the  cities  of  Greece, 
that  emulated  each  other  in  imitating  the  ex> 
•mplaof  dMTClgniogdty.  It  wMtoeontribate 
to  this  revival  of  fltofMBM  in  his  country,  that 
DionyKiun  Haliearnasseus  compo!M;«l  all  his  books 
upon  rhetoric :  a  laudable  motive,  and  well 
wortlqr  «f  a  fo«d  and  silloa 

HsBXOOSMBt. 


a  oatlTe  of  Ttnm  in 

CiUcia»  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aundlua 
Antoninus.  '  That  prince  Imvinp  had  the  curi- 
osity to  hear  his  lectures,  was  charmed  with 
tiran, aad SMMb Min great prMBta.  Habegan 
to  profess  rhetoric  at  the  fifteenth  year  of  ids 
Bfe  ;  and  was  but  eighteen  when  he  composed 
his  boolc  upon  it,  which  is  esteemed  a  very  good 
wofit  bj  tho  learned.  Bttt»  by  a  n/ey  rfngnlar 
event,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  became 
stupid,  and  continued  bu  durinp  the  rest  of  hh 
lilb»    He  died  in  the  l>cginning  of  the  third 


ArHTUoxios. 

AplifliOBlat  lived  ibottt  tho  oad  of  tiM 

age  of  the  church,  or  the  beginning  of  the  third. 
Ifuitead  of  nTitini;  upon  rhetoric,  as  others  had 
dune,  only  fur  those  who  had  made  some  pro- 
greas  In  the  knowledge  and  use  of  that  art,  in 

order  to  perfect  them  in  it;  Aphthonius  wrote 
Bulely  for  children,  his  precepts  extending  no 
farther  than  the  compoeitiona  he  believed  it 


de  fit,  SnpiiUl.  L  ii.  d.  67^ 


necewary  for  them  to  make,  to 
what  was  greatest  in  eloquence. 


Mvaisviu 

Dionyiiius  Longinus  was  a  native  «f 
btttbsrdoMMtaf Syria.  Thoi^iifca^ 

much  in  philosophy,  Flotinus  says,  that  he 
leas  a  philosopher  than  a  nuui  of  letters: 
indeed  it  was  by  the  latter  particuiarlj  ho  a*> 
qaliad  tha  gtoteot  i ijiiirtlia  HaMpMl 

erudition,  and  the  moist  refined,  exact,  and  solid 
diacernment  in  judging  warlia  of  wil^  and 
pointing  out  their  beautiea  aad  MbelK» 

Of  aU  hia  wori^tlBM  boo  laA  oo  oaly  hto 
treatise  of  the  Subtime,  which  is  one  of  the  fiueat 
fragmoota  of  antiquity.  W«  have  Mt.  iioikmu'm 
exueUent  ftraiwlrtiia  of  It,  wMch  baa  wrotha 
air  of  an  original  tbaa  a  copy,  baa  made  all  tha 
world  judges  of  its  merit,  and  has  justified  tbe 
general  eateem  the  leomed  alwaya  bad  tar  ita 
aatbor.  OacQlm,  wba  livod  la  tlM  tiM  of 
Augustus,  had  before  composed  a  treatise  upon 
the  Sublime  :  but  he  had  contented  himself  with 
explaining  what  it  was,  without  laying  dvwn 
any  ndoi  tut  attaiwing  tbat  Mlteity. 
does  not  ho  mueb  persuade,  as  ravish  and 
sport  the  mind  of  the  render.  It  ia  the  lutter 
point  LoQginus  uni^ertakes  to  treat  in  his  work. 
AaMBf  tbooamploi  wbkh  Iw  ghraa  of  tMi 
shining  and  magnificent  manner  of  atyle,  he 
speaks  of  Moses  in  those  terms ;  **  The  legislator 
of  tbe  Jaws,  who  was  m 
having  extremely  wall  oooeaivod  tbe 
B!)d  power  of  God,  expresses  Uiem  in  all  their 
dignity  in  the  beginning  of  his  laws,  ia  theaa 
wQidi:  *Oodaiid»Lottbacaboligbt,i 
was  ligbt:*  Let  tha  ovA  h«^  and  i 
was."* 

Longinua  taqgbt  /lOBobia  the  Croak  language, 
who  espooaod  tiM  eoltbmtijd  Odonatus,  king 
of  Flrimyt%  aad  afterwards  emperor  of  tbe 
Romans.  It  is  said,*  that  he  adrist'^l  that 
prinoeaa  to  write  the  haughty  letter  abe  scut  iba 
empetor  Aurdiao,  dariaf  tto  rfa|a  of  hhayia; 
and  that  it  was  for  that  reaaon  Aurellan  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  *  He  auffered  th;«t 
sentence  with  great  fortitude,  coosciing  those 
thfllr  grief  &r  hia  < 


8  lo  tbe  Fraoch  the  words  sie,  Que  t 

ofe  la  liiaraiii  so  ■!>  Qoo  Is  tawo  so  >.<fc  <bt 

(kite.  Mr.  RolUn  «*yt,  there  U  more  erprpy  snd  I'jb. 
Umit7  in  the  Hebrew,  wliith  hi»  litirally,  "  ^hjc  la 
luaUflre  toit,  et  U  lumlrrc  tut :"  "  Let  Ihctc  be  Iicht,aii4 
these  arasDglitrasoayM  in  the  £ngli<li  fcnkn.  Tto 
weed  **  Mr*,**  eootbitieB  he,  aeeaia  to  \mp»r  msme  eflbft. 
Slid  a  fuccession  of  timei  wherea*  tl.r  ii-nr^s,  "  U 
lumierc  10(1,01  U  huBiare  Ait  "Let  Uwre  be  U(M,aa4 
there  «aalli^«*a^ooM  better  a  npU  ebsOaoeatatho 

Lord  of  Nature's  corrmanA 

9  AurcL  Vict  in  AurvL  4  Zm.  L  l 
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DBMBTRIOt. 

There  U  a  trmtiae  in  Gmk  wpOM  EionttioiL, 
wbicb,  though  h  very  umall  frNgment  of  rhetoric, 
in  howcTer  of  Rufflrient  value  to  do  hoanur  to 
Its  author,  and  is  axcrilied  to  a  peraon  whose 
name  reflects  no  less  honour  upon  the  work : 
thia  is  the  famous  Demetrius  Fhalereus,  so 
called  from  the  Athenian' port  Phalerus,  where 
he  was  bom.  The  critics  do  not  however  en- 
tirely afree  that  this  work  was  his;  some  of 
them  attribute  it  to  Demetrius  Alezandrinas, 
an  author  of  much  later  date  than  the  former ; 
and  others  believe  it  to  have  been  written  by 
Dionysias  Halicamasseus.  Mr.  Gibert  proves, 
by  a  very  judicious  examination  of  the  work 
Itself,  its  style  and  prinriplt^  that  It  was  not 
oompoaed  by  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

ARTICLE  H. 

OF  THE  LATIN  RHETORICIANS. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  and  opposition, 
that  the  Latin  rhetoricians  succeeded  In  estab- 
lishing themselves  at  Rome.    It  is  well  known 
that  this  city,  solely  intent  in  the  first  a|;es  upon 
establishtnf^  its  power,  and  extending  its  con- 
quests, did  not  apply  itself  at  all  to  the  study  of 
the  polite  arts  and  sciences.    Four  or  five  hun- 
dred years  elapaed,  before  they  were  in  any 
esteem  at  Rome.     I^hilosophy  was  alisolutely 
unknown  there,  as  well  as  all  other  eloquence 
bat  that  which  proceeds  from  nature  and  hap- 
piness of  genins,  without  the  dd  of  art  or  pre- 
cepts. •    The  Grecian  philosophers  and  rheto- 
ricians who  went  to  Rome,  carried  thither  with 
them  that  taste  for  the  arts  which  they  professed. 
We  have  seen  that  Paulus  ^milius,*  in  the 
tour  he  made  into  Greece  after  having  con- 
qufred  Perseus  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  de- 
manded of  the  Athenians  that  they  would 
choose  him  an  excellent  philosopher  to  finish  the 
education  of  his  children.     This  ciutom  had 
taken  place  for  some  time  before  at  Rome ;  *  but 
was  soon  intemrpted  by  an  edict,  passed  in  the 
consulship  of  Strabo  and  Messala,  by  which  it 
was  decreed,  that  all  philosophers  and  rhetori- 
cians should  quit  Rome ;  exercises  in  their  way, 
unknown  till  then,  giving  offence  to  the  state.  ■ 
Five  or  six  years  after  this  edict  *  ambassadors 
arrived  at  Rome  from  Athens  upon  a  particular 
affair.    AU  the  young  Romans,  who  had  any 


ft  Primb  quidrm  Komani,  qui  nullum  srtis  praosptum 
ci«e  aft>itrarentur,  taattim,  qiMOtum  Ingenio  et  cogita- 
lione  potvr«nt,  coiitequebsntur.    Cie.  lltk  Ortt.  o.  14w 

6  An.  Rom.  btO.  Ant.  J.  C.  167. 

7  An.  Rom.        Ant.  J.  C.  101. 

8  Sucton.  de  clar.  rbct  c  L 

9  An.  Rom.  :m.  Ant.  J.  C.  165. 


taste  for  study,  went  to  visit  them,  and  were 
transported  with  admiration  on  hearing  them 
dist-oume."*    Cameades  especially,  one  nf  those 
ambassadors,  in  whose  eloquenoe  force  united 
with  grace  and  delit*acy,  acquired  extraordinary 
reputation.     The  whole  city  rung  with  his 
praise.    It  was  the  universal  talk,  that  a  Greek 
of  admirable  talents  had  arrived ;  that  his  great 
knowledge  made  him  more  than  man ;  and  that 
his  equally  animated  and  delightful  eloquence 
inspired  such  an  ardour  for  study  in  youth,  as 
induced  them  to  renounce  all  other  pleasures 
and  avocations.    The  Ronuins  saw  with  grc«t 
satisfaction  their  children,  passionately  attached 
to  these  wonderful  persons,  addict  themselves  to 
the  Greek  erudition.     Cato  only,  as  soon  as 
this  love  of  learning  began  to  gain  ground  in  the 
city,  was  much  concerned  at  it ;  spprehending, 
that  the  ambition  and  emulation  of  youth  might 
be  engrossed  by  it,  and  that  in  consequence  they 
might  prefer  the  glory  of  speaking,  to  that  of 
acting,  well.    Rut  when  he  saw  that  the  dis- 
oonrses  of  these  philofl4iphers,  translated  int4> 
Latin  by  one  of  the  senators,  were  in  great 
vogue  throughout  the  whole  city,  and  were  read 
with  universal  applause ;  he  employed  all  his 
credit  in  the  senate  to  terminate  the  affair  which 
had  brotight  the  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  to 
hasten  their  departure.    "  Let  them  return  to 
their  BchooLs**  said  he,  "  and  teach  there  as  lung 
as  they  please,  the  children  of  the  Greeks :  but 
let  the  Roman  youth  hear  nothing  within  these 
walls  except  the  laws  and  the  mngistrates,  aa 
they  did  before  their  arrival."    As  If  the  study 
of  philosophy  and  eloquence  was  incompatible 
with  obedience  to  the  laws  and  magistrates. 

The  departure  and  absence  of  these  philoso> 
phers  did  not  extinguish  the  ardour  for  study, 
which  their  discourses  had  inspired."  The  taste 
for  eloquence  became  the  universal  passion  of 
the  Roman  youth ;  and  far  from  abating  th« 
desire  of  military  gloiy,  as  Cato  had  appre- 
hended, it  only  served  to  exalt  its  value  and 
merit.  We  may  judge  of  this  from  what  his- 
tory tells  us  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  lived  at 
that  time.  He  was  of  so  refined  and  delicate  a 
taste  in  regard  to  polite  learning,  that,  as  well 
as  Lnlius,  he  was  suspected  of  having  soma 
share  in  writing  Terence's  come<lic8,  the  most 
perfect  work  we  have  of  the  kind.  lie  had 
always  with  him  persona  of  the  first  rank  in 
learning,  as  Panctius  and  I'olybius,  who  ac 
companied  him  even  in  the  field."    The  latter 


!0  P»ut.  In  Cat  Cent.  p.  340. 

II  Auditit  oratoribua  Gnrcii,  cogn»ti»<|ueroniTn  litor1», 
adhlUtkaquedoctoritMi*.  iocrcdibili  quodam  noatri  homliKS 
dicCTidi  studio  flagTavemnt.    JJ6.  i.  dr  Oral.  n.  14. 

\t  8cipio  tam  clegana  hberalium  atudionun  omniaqua 
doctrine  et  auctor  ct  admirator  fuit,  ut  I'olybium  Pan*. 
Uumque,  praceDente*  ingtnio  viroa,  domi  militurque 
ucum  babucrit    t'cU  Patere.  1.  L  c  13. 
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iuforaui  ua,  tbat  Sdfdo,  while  rery  young,  and 
CMMe^iMoUy  ATM  Ml  CIm  tfas*  w«  ifptsk  of,  had 
•  wry  MMOff  lanllMrtlMi  ftr  tht  whwrii,  and 

thnt  n  numbrr  of  learned  men  of  every  kind 
came  daily  frf»m  Greece  to  iiomc.    Kow  wm 

From  that  time  the  study  of  »  lfv(ijcnre.  tiuriny 
ahnoat  fifty  yearty  was  m  hiitlUy  ceteemnfd  at 
SoOMktkat  it  WW  VmvAMi  W  MM  «f  llw  MMt 
effectual  inntlMlig  ftntftaiiiiii^  the  hlgfaeat  dig- 
nitlcH  io  the  commonwealth.  IJiii  it  w  io  imi^ht 
only  by  the  Greek  rhetoriduui ;  whence  ail  the 
by  whlck  th«  ynlh  temt^ 
made  in  a  foreiga  ]aBfiHi%  and  in  the 
menntiine  that  of  the  rountry,  namely  the  Latin 
tongue,  wtta  uiuiuet  uuivenaUy  ueglected.  Who 
do«  iMt  pirerfvw  kMT  mvA  lU««MtaB,ir  I 
may  venture  to  say  ao,  waa  contrary  to  right 
reAson  and  good  sense?  For  after  all,  it  wa*  in 
L^tin  that  these  young  peraoua  were  one  day  to 
piMd  at  tka  W,  to  Unagm  tk«  fwyl^  and 

give  thrir  dpiiiiunii  in  the  senate  :  it  wan  tbere> 
fore  in  Lutlu  they  ought  to  have  bet>n  taught  to 
^cak  and  compoee.    I  do  not  aay,  that  it  wan 


Aa  tbey  rould  find  nn  perfect  models  of  elo- 
quence but  in  the  Greek  tmUore,  it  waa  abso- 
Itttcly  proper  for  Uwon  to  itudy  thai  language 
tbOToqghly,  and  to  campm  in  Graek,  io  crfar 
to  form  thrmselve«  upon  surb  excellent  models. 
Cicero  uaed  this  cuitom,  ereu  when  more  ad- 
vMMed  in  yean,  tut  wiiich  h»  gina  tU*  naMo: 
«' I  did  thia,"  mfthB,  **  lutonM  <fct  OwJt  in- 
guage,  stipplyirifr  more  ornament's  accuitomed 
me  to  compo^e  in  the  wme  manner  in  Latiik 
Bwidea  studying  iindcr  sodi  grai*  nuMtm  of 
eloquence,  who  wars  oil  Greekii,  it  would  not 
have  been  in  their  power  to  have  instructed  and 
corrected  my  oompo«itioii%  if  1  had  uut  made 
dieai  In  Gnok.''^  But  Ihe  tdb  11%  tlMt  h» 
united  them  also  with  Latin  exerclsea, 
les«i  frequently.  I  have  Miid  that  Cicero  waa 
at  that  time  somewhat  advanced  in  life.  For 
wm  AmU  soon  me,  that  ho  eaapoMd  hk  dnt 
8tiidit«  only  in  Greek,  the  Latin  rlloUHicianfl 
nut  being  yet  established  at  Home,  or  having 
but  very  lately  begun  to  t^ich  there,  'i'hia  it  is 
tinw  to  explain,  witli  wliieh  I  Adl  lalvodttee 
my  account  of  thr  Latin  rhetOiriciail%  af  wImnb 
I  am  to  speak  in  this  article. 

L.  P&oTios  Gallvi. 

Custom  has  a  Idnd  of  despotic  sway,  and  does 
not  give  plaeo  av«n  to  ttaam  and  tncportwwe 
without  exceeding  difficulty.  Suetonius, '  upon 
tka  amkority  af  Cie«%  ia  a  kll«  wMob  k  loat. 


infonas  us,  that  L.  I'lotiaa  GsUm  was  the  hrd 
who  taaght  ikotoria  al  BaiM  k  the  Latis 
tongue.'  This  ho  did  with  giwlwmiikari 

had  a  great  conrourse  of  hearers. 
Ckoro,  at  that  time  very  youi^  aaiM 

till  then  had  taught  it  at  Boaask  *  He  hsd  av 

quired  so  p^at  a  reputatinri  nmonp  his  f*'!litw. 
pupils,  that  out  of  particular  distioctioo,  and  a 

always  pla«d  W  In  «hs  aiidrt  of  tkm;  mi 

the  fathem  of  thnm*  rhildren,  who  ernT  day 
heard  them  extol  the  pregnancy  »f  bit  wit,  loi 
tibo  aninriljr  of  Ua  JadgBari^  wtotaqimalr  a 
the  schools  to  be  witnowiof  thaai ia  frnm 

not  bein);  able  to  bjUa^l  all  thi  fBit  tbh^ 

related  ol'  him. 

school  at  Rome.  *  AU  the  Rotaan  youth,  that 
had  the  least  taste  lor  elo4jiienre,  wnr  pa^m*. 
atoly  food  of  hearing  him.    Cicero,  tbtn  bst 


that  example,  and  improved  from  the  !i>^<Miiui  cf 
this  new  master,  whoae  reputation  vu  vcrj 
great  tluw^gbout  tho  wholu  city ;  aadwain^ 
sibly  caaMymod  on  hoint  dsbaood  tint  libotTk 
"  1  was  prevented,"  says  he,  *<  by  the  aatha^ 
and  advice  of  the  aooot  leanMd  pitssa^  wks 
wero  of  opinion,  that  tho  oannlHi  of  riaMh 
in  the  Greek  tongue  were  better  adapted  ti 
forming  the  minds  of  youth."  It  k  net  to  k 
doubted,  that  Cicero  means  Craaan  is  titis 
*  ho  aspkina  hlwsilf  mttn  dwriy  in 
wlMrs  he  oaya,  that  while  be  was  my 
young,  he  studied  with  hi<i  cousins  'h*  wn*  «f 
Aculeo,  under  aaasten  chosen  acoordi^  ts  ik 


The  Latin  rhetoricians  were  in  gnat  ( 
at  Home,  and  their  srhiMils  much  fre<}uent«J: 
but  a  terrible  storm  soon  rose  up  sgaiast  th«ib' 
Tht  mam,  Doarithw  jgnokahafilitkla 

Crassus,  passed  an  edict  ia  r||Wdk 
tenor  of  which  Sui  fofiins  h«s  preservfd. '  " 
have  been  informeti,   suy  tboM  censon^  "Uitf 

Latin  rhetoricians,  set  themselves  up  for  teachm 
of  a  new  art,  and  that  youth  assemble  in  ibdr 
schools,  where  they  pass  whole  days  klBMik 
Our  aaoortonhavaddlmddownki^vki* 


3  Aa.  Rom.  6M.  Ant  1  C.  9i 
4  Plut  In  Cic.  p.  8<il. 
S  Equidaw  BMBorta  teneOkiNMrto  Doba  iwinda 


tlk4 


.an. 


eum  eacrcerctar,  dnletosm  mlhi  idem  son  Ikcrc  0» 

exifttaahant  Onrri*  enerrit.if lofiJNu  sB  arfttl  hi** 
CXc.  apud  Surton.  ,L-  rlnr.  KM-  C.  B. 
fi  l.il)  li.  do  Oraf  n.  9. 

7  Aa.  Smb.  eSQi  Aat  J.  C 
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their  children  should  be  taught,  and 
tn  what  Bcboob  thry  should  gtu  These  new 
cMabUahmcnta,  ao  opposite  to  the  customs  and 
vBfes  «f  ear  ftv«Aitta%  an  not  pleasing  to  us, 
uTxl  apparcQBtrarjr  to  dittciplinc  and  goad  order. 
Wherefore  we  think  It  incunihfiit  on  us  to 
notify  this  ear  opinion,  aa  well  to  those  who 
lave  opened  wmA  mImoI%  m  to  mmIi  m  ftiqiwi 
than,  and  to  declare  9mtk  lanwiili  to  not 
agreeable  to  n^^." 

The  Crassus,  of  whom  I  liave  hitherto  spoken, 

in  bis  books  i>e  Oratorr.  That  dialogue  is  sup- 
posed  to  hare  passed  two  years  after  the  oensor- 
ahip  of  Crassos,  An.  Rom.  6()2.  Ant.  J.  C.  90. 
Ha  ariM  Mi«pd«g7faiHlfarlils«ilrt«fifeMl 
the  Latin  rhctorii  iaTr;.  "  I  silenced  them," 
says  he,  "  not  to  oppoee,  as  some  have  reproached 
ne,  the  profTcsa  of  youth  In  ele^nenoe^  hot  on 
tfMCoatrary,  to  prevent  their  minds  from  bdng 
comiptpd  and  stupified,  and  thrir  rontrRrtinp 
presumption  and  impudence.  For  indeed  I 
Hk^  mtaag  the  Offtok  rlMtorhlana, 
'  iniiiitirtnt  aoerer  their  merit,  beridea  the 
exerrlsc  of  speakinsr,  in  which  their  profession 
properly  ooosista,  there  always  was  a  fund  of 
mtU  aai  miiiirtli  lawwledge.  9at  I  Ai  Mt 
MDceive  thttl  flW  pMlA  «ould  acquire  any  thing 
ttnder  these  new  masters,  unless  it  were  boldnn*!* 
•nd  confidence,  always  blamaUe,  eren  when 
wMid  wMh  «tlMr  fM4  foriMw.  M  tUa, 
therefore,  was  all  Aajr  eoaU  lattn  «f  them,  and 
their  achools,  to  speak  properly,  were  only 
of  impudence,  1  tliougbt  it  my  duty,  as 
r,  topiit  >«top  to  mtA  tkmmm,  mni  pwwit 

fr  pemiciooB  consequences. 
AH  I  have  hitherto  ^aid,  proves  how  liable, 
in  point  of  erudition  and  science,  new  methods 


dictions,  even  from  persons  of  the  preatcst  merit, 
and  of  the  best  intentions  in  other  respects. 
But  utility  aad  truth  at  last  prevail,  and  open 

that  oppose  them.  When  thc^c  storms  and 
troubles  are  blown  over  ;  when  prejudices,  fre- 
f—Hly  bliwl  «Dd  precipitate,  have  given  phuie 

ion  ;  and  things  are 


•ad  in  cool  blood,  we 


0  Etiam  Latirii,  si  dii*  r^'ac'^'t,  lifn:  btcnnio  ir..ipiitri 
diosBdl  eztitsruntj  qiias  ego  ceojor  edicto  meo  suatu- 
Issass:  boo  quo  (at  assrio  qaosdlceiealebsiit)  and  to. 

(tola  adolcsccntiiim  noni-m  ;  seel  contr3,  ingcnK-i  oJrtundi 
ndui,  corroborari  impudcmtiam.  Sam  a[>ud  GnocM, 
Ctfeol  modo  cstmt,  videbam  tamen  eoe,  prater  haoc 
aMKltatiooem  luiguae,  doctriiMsa  aUqaara  et  buowtii. 
tatem  dignam  tcicntia.  Hos  verb  novas  magfitroi  nihil 
iDtaUiRetKUB  po«w  docere,  nlti  ut  Budcn-nt :  quod  etiam 
con  bonis  vsbusooiiiiiiBctnB^  per  m  Ipsaia  « 

dntks  luduB  eaaet,  putnvi  eii«e  esniaris,  ne  iongiito  id 
SSipeiet,  proridere.   Lib.  uL  deormLn.  93,9k 


ore  surprised  that  practices  so  useful  in  them- 
selves should  have  been  capable  of  meeting  with 
such  opposition.  This  is  the  fate^  though  of 
m  dlibrait  Uni,  A*  phikMopbj  oT  DaMnrtM 
pxpi-rlenced  among  ua,  which  was  at  first  at- 
tacked so  warmly,  and  is  now  almost  univen<nlly 
approved.  '1  he  same  luippened  at  Hume  in  re- 
^rd  totiM  LattairlMtorielua.  They  pei«eiv«d 
at  length  how  consistent  it  was  with  rigirt 
rea«win  nrid  good  strise,  to  form  nnd  exercise 
youth  for  eloquence  iu  tbe  liinguage  they  were 
tiwmf  to  epMik}  and  alW  thcN  tet  ihoehib 
the  schools  of  the  T-ntin  rhetoriciiuis  were 
established  in  tranquilii.y,  and  did  not  a  little 
contribute  to  the  amazing  progreaa  of  the  study 
«r  eHMBcs  to  tiM  MMeeadiiig  pMon. 

Thp  Gcpck  rhetoricians,  however,  were  not 
neglected,  nnd  had  a  great  share  in  the  im>- 
provraient  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  It 
bwfulitogtoiwiMlittrthiidourMidp— lai» 
with  which  the  Roman  youths,  and  even  some 
of  more  advanced  yean  went  to  bear  theae  maa 
ten.  Cloam  iMd  togOB  to  appenratUwIiBrte 
his  twenty-sixth  year.**  His  pleMliog*  for  S. 
Roscius  Amerlnus  acquired  him  an  extraordi- 
nary reputation.  Molo,  the  celebrated  Greek 
riwtarleian,  came  to  Rmem  akoat  thto  time  at » 
deputy  from  the  Rhodlans.  Cicero,  highly 
capable  as  he  already  wns,  became  his  disciple, 
and  tliought  himself  happy  and  honoured  in 
teeeMag  Iiwdbi  inm  him*  After  kftving  |d«d 
two  years,  his  health,  or  perkape  reasons  ti 
poliry.  havinc^  obliged  htm  to  suspend  his  a|^ 
plication  to  buiiinetM,"  and  to  make  a  voyage  into 
Oreeoe  and  Ada,  toiMM  the  aevml  meetm  ef 
eloquence  whom  he  heard  at  Athena  and  else* 
where,  he  went  expres!<ly  to  Ilhodes  to  put  him- 
self agaiu  under  the  diacij^'iiiie  of  iVIolo;  in 


pains  in  reformintj,  and  in  a  manner,  in  new- 
moulding  his  style  :  ApoUmtio  Molcmi  ge  Rhodi 
rvrtut  fornumdum  ae  vdut  reeoqtiendum  thdiL'* 
Moto"  WW  an  weeedlnf  feed  pkadet^  and 

composed  very  finely  :  but  principal  happi- 
ness lay  in  discerning  and  exploding  the  defects 
in  the  style  of  thoae,  who  applied  themselves  to 
UmiMid  he  had*  weodOTfal  kapptoseatoean- 
fcetfag  tkee^krtiMwlN  airiee  nd  eoUd  Im- 


10Sittor.enta.ns.        II  WA&MlkaM. 

IS  Quineta 

IS  Qulbiis  BOO  eententaa,  KhodOB  vao^  awqoe  ad 

rutirirm,  tjiirm  nnrnrt?  .lutrivoram,  Molnncm  applicivi  ; 
cum  actorem  in  vrris  cau»i»,  nrriptoromquc,  prwstantcm, 
turn  in  notandis  animadvertcndiiquc,  vitiU.et  inatituendo 
doccndoque  pnidsaHsrim—ii  IsdatttopsnnWaMidbM 
cwisequi  potuit}  tttalilsrsd— d»<asaDssts<niettusnlss 

juvciiili  (ju.iclAni  (licetidi  impunitalc  et  licentia,  reiiriim  rct, 
et  qiuut  extra  lipaa  difiiuentci  coerceret  Its  lecepi  me, 
Ijiennlopert,  esa  nodo  vMNttiMsr,  m 
Nam  et  cfntent^o  nlmia  voeis  re^am»Ct 
buent  oiatMA.  Dedtu:  orut.  a,  Std. 
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I W  gBTC  them.  He  endesToured,  for 
I  dar*  not  my  he  effected  it  ftnxn  Cirero)  tn 
correct  and  reslnun  m  ridoua  redundance  in  my 
•tyl^  whlflb  to«  Hooitlwnly  omfmi  Hi  J«HI 
bounds,  and  tau^t  me  not  to  abandon  myRelf 
to  thr  impetuosity  of  my  yiirm,  and  the  fire  of 
•n  imagination,  that  wanted  maturity  and  ez- 
parieooa.  Cteero  ooaftaMa^tliat  fram  that  tfano, 
a  great  alteration  took  phice  in  hi«  manner,  as 
well  in  regard  t«»  the  tone  of  hU  voice,  which  he 
exerted  no  longer  with  so  much  Tebemeaoe,  as 
Mi  ttyla^  whfak  bMHM  not*  OMt  «ai  ««M8C 

These  jroung  Romans  tinist  havp  had  a  vrry 
warm  deaire  to  Improve  them-telves  in  elo- 
foence;  to  take ao  much  paina  in  foing  to  hear 
<ha  rlwtdtklMi%  mad  a«t  to  UaA,  though  al> 
ready  In  great  reputation,  to  become  their  dis- 
cipla  again,  and  to  coufeas  their  still  barinf 
■DMilin  ft»r  their  ail.  But,  «b  th«  flte  M% 
At  merit  of  such  rhetoriciana  mtiit  Iwva  been 
Tery  solid  and  well  establiahed,  to  hare  aequired 
80  great  a  oonfidance  in  It,  and  to  bare  supported 
Maa,  wUeb  tadi  ytnoM  m  Chum  MUMhrti 
of  it. 

Plotlas,  the  first  of  the  Latin  rhetoricians, 
who  gaTc  occasion  for  what  I  have  said  liitherto. 


OP  LATnr  BaiTOBICIAllS. 

that  nature  U  mmmifttli§»    He  composed  tUi 

work  at  the  request  of  hi«  brother  Q.  Ciceroi, 
who  desired  to  liave  something  mora  perfect  of 

the  first-fmits  of  his  youth,  and  by  no  means 

worthy  the  reputation  he  afterward"*  Attained.  ' 
To  avoid  the  air  and  dryness  of  the  achoula,  lis 

intmdnres  as  spenkem  the  trreat4»t  and  mmI 
famous  persons  Home  had  for  wit,  croditloo, 
and  eloquence.    The  time  wherein  thcae  dia- 

from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  ni  lety  yearn 
beAMTo  Jeans  Christ,  In  the  rnn— Is!  ij  of  I* 
Btawiw  miippos,  Mid  Sntes  MMm  Cmbt. 
This  manner  at  WlMagf  I  ■MWdU^^M^Ii 

extremely  difficult :  Because,  withoaf  mention- 
iof  tha  variety  of  chancts>%  which  must  every* 

deviation  from  them,  two  things  that  aoam 

almost  inoompatil)1t>  mu«t  mutf  In  thom,  the 
simple  and  natural  air  of  familiar  diaoourae,  with 


who  acquitted  themselves  of  the  same  function 
with  honour.  Suetonius  mentions  several :  but 
as  they  are  little  known,  I  proceed  directly  to 
Ctara^  who  IndMd  did  na 

eloquence  as  a  mMtaTf  hot  kift  lift  VB 
pvioapto  upon  it. 

CIctfO,  by  ills  treatises  upon  rhetoric,  has 
Justly  merited  tlie  honour  of  being  plaoad  at  the 
head  of  the  Latin  rhetoricians ;  as  ha  hM  by  ilia 
orations  that  of  the  first  rank  amongst  tlw 
orators.  HIa  tracta  upon  rhitorio  arc:  Three 
laalvdt  Omiant  fcoak  MrtMid,  simply,  tht 
Orator !  A  dudggm,  intitled  Brmttu  upon  tke 
Uluttnous  Orators  two  boi>ks  upon  Inventiom  ; 
tlM  Jf*arte*  Oratoriat^  tht.  comjitU  OratOTf 
<hi  T$fim.  In  thli  '■"■pmrtlmi  of 
worha  upon  eloquence^  I  do  Ml  Mloil 
of  time  in  which  they  were  ecnnponed. 

I.  The  three  first  are  absolute  masterpieces, 
ia  whleh  whal  wii  Mlkd  tha  Ammhs  nrtaafty, 
Vrbanilas  RomoMa,  prevails  In  a  supreme  de- 
gree, which  answers  tn  the  Atticism  of  the 
Greeks,  that  is  to  »ay,  whatever  was  finest,  most 
ddkali^  miit  aninalad,  and  in  n  wnrdf  noit 
oonsununate  as  to  thr.ui^ht,  expression,  and 
genius,  llie  three  books  of  the  Oratnr  are, 
properly  speaking,  Cicero's  rhetoric  :  not  a  dry 
ihitorle,  itudt  with  pveeepta^  and  deatitata  of 
grace  and  beauty,  but  one  that,  with  the  snlidlf  y 
of  principlea  and  rejections,  unites  all  the  art, 
Ft       —■■will  of  which  a  aol^  of 


of  wit     Phit^^  of  all  the  ndat  authiiT%  ia 

Cfener?illy  conceived  to  have  «nere*Hicd  h#^t  In 
dialogue,   liut  we  may  indi^iutahly  give  Csoera 


an  efual  Tank  wMh  hhn,  ti 

especially  in  the  treatises  of 

speak.  I  do  not  know  whether  m\  e.steem  and 
love  for  an  orator,  with  whom  1  might  aay  I 


prejudice  and  blind  roe  in  his  favour  ;  hut,  in 
my  sense,  there  is  in  these  convemtions  a  tast<^ 
a  salt,  a  spirit,  a  grace,  a  native  elegance,  that 

The  third  of  the  book^  I  speak  of  treats, 
among  other  subjMta,  of  the  choice  and  order 
of  wwda,  a  dry  and  diaagreeahla  tafio  in  ifaelf, 

which  more  than  any  thing  shows  the  profound 
geitiua  and  extent  of  mind  <^  tliia  orator.  ^'iMn 
he  earns  dnt  to  tha  bsr,  ha  fouad  the 
doquanca  ahaolotely  deatitnta  of  an 
which  infinitely  exalted  that  of  the  Orcrks,  ts 
which  he  bad  devoted  hia  whole  aj^lkatioa^ 
ndafwUeh  ha  knew aH  tha  liaartu,  aa  wel 
as  if  it  bad  been  his  native  tongue,  so  familiar 
had  be  made  it  to  him  by  dose  and  profound 
study.  This  advantage  was  the  sound,  numlier, 
eadma,  and  haynonj,  of  which  the  Grcdc  ia 
more  susceptible  than  any  other  language,  and 
which  give  it  an  inc-ontcstable  superiority  in 
this  view  to  them  all.  Cicero,  wIk>  was  ex- 
fcr  Aa  boDior  of  Ui  ooulrf , 
to  inpiA  to  it  thii  odvaniaiik  if 


nobis  OK  cemmnritariolis  nostris  incbosta  atqoe  rudia  ex. 
cUtanal^  ste  baa  sMaia  d|pM  at 

iiodrm  dc  rebus  polMhn  d 
£k  orat.  L  L  n.  & 
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which  tni  then  thr  H  reeks  had  been  In  »ole  pf»- 
■HtioD.  He  perceived  that  word«  like  soft  wax, 
hmf  m  flexIbUitj  woadu^ully  arable  of  raoetr- 
li^  «««^Uai  «#  Ann»  «Ml  of  beiof  adofitod 
to  whatervr  manner  we  pleaoe.  •  Th<-  proof  of 
whkh  ki,  that  for  all  the  ditibrent  epeciea  of 

dhrenity  of  alyleoi  the  tiuple,  the  florid,  and 

the  sublime ;  for  all  the  elferts  which  speech  in 
opaUe  of  produciogf  to  pkaa*^  to  cooTincei 

WjiOf<{  Voi  ttkm  tnm  one  common  heap, 

to  use  the  expreadon,  and  alike  disjMW»'d  fur 
erery  uae,  they  land  thrmeelvew  at  the  puet'e  and 
aiMHrfi  dhewHoii,  to  ke  appHad  la 
manner  they  think  fit.    Cicero,  wall 
of  this  principle,  of  which  the  readinf  and 
•tody  of  th«  Greek  auUkora  had  givaa  him  a 


irmn  nature  itael^  vadortoak  to  add  tUa  charm 

to  the  Latin  lani^nage,  of  which,  before  bis  time, 
it  was  entirely  deatitute.  Thia  he  effected  with 
aadi  aaaaaw  aad  pna^tildd%  ttHH  fta  •  Anr 
yean  it  assumed  a  quite  new  form,  and,  what 
has  nu  pamllel,  attsiined  almost  instantly  »  nu- 
pnme  perfection  iu  tUia  way.  For  every  body 
latm,  tiai  ganarally  tba  faagtaw  aC  wrto  —i 

■rienr«  is  slow,  and  that  they  do  not  attain 
their  final  maturity  but  by  degrees.  This  waa 
not  the  case  in  the  matter  of  whida  we  are 

sp^'ech.  Cicero  seized  almost  immediately  the 
fine  and  the  perfect,  and  introduced  into  his 
langua^  by  the  happy  arrai^enaeBt  of  hia 
a  awaeCMWi  gnwi^  and  aai^ti^»  wUok 

St  equalled  the  Greek ;  and  with  which  the 
aar»  of  all  who  hare  the  least  sensibility  for 
aami  aaid  hanmmy,  k  atUl  agreeably  aoothed. 
It  ia  Ml  aagfilriig,  Hiiitou^  tkat  tkia  gnat 
orator,  to  aectirc  to  hit  lanji^tingc  the  advantage 
he  had  acquired  it,  and  to  perpetuate  the  uae 
faaMMiaa  af  It^  tMA  «iidt  it  ioanAMt 
on  him  to  treat  tkla  aal||agl  in  all  Ita  extent. 
Accordingly  he  enters  upon  It  with  a  vast 
lunwration  of  thinga,  which  cannot  afford  us 
to  wfeaoa  Ikia  la  a  liareigu 

and 


•  KM\  est 

quod  tam  facile  aequatur  quocumquc  ducas,  qu.im  f  riitia 
£x  bac  versus,  ex  ^dem  di^urcs  numeri  contiauiuur: 
ex  bac  ettam  soluta  variii  niodia  multorumque  gcncrum 
orado.  Noo  eaim  sunt  alia  itnaoaiib  aUa  eooteoMoaia 
vctta;  nequeex  alio  genere  ad  u*aniqaotfdiaauBi,alload 
Kcnam  pum|uni(iuc  aurauntnr :  sn]  ea  not  cum  ^aivntlu 
austuUmu*  d  Bwdio,  ucut  '"""'«^<mft'n  oenuB  ad  n'MP'm 


eumus,  turn  <ubtilc4,  turn  modiuiti  quiddam  tcncmus  :  sir 
institutain  noctram  cciilcntiam  »c<]uitur  oratioais  geaui, 
idque  ad  omncm  rationcm,  ct  aurium  vobtptatem,  et 
aoiionrum  motua  nuutur  at  AectUar.  J}t  ormL  lili 


4M 

important  nt  the  time  be  wrote  It;  and  It  ia  eaay 
to  perceive,  that  he  has  treated  it  with  particular 
attention,  and  haa  onployed  the  whole  extent 
of  hia  kaialagaad  rajiilty,  to  dhplay  It  la  all 

its  light.  Accordingly,  Qninctilian  obsenca, 
that  of  all  hia  worka  of  rheton^  thia  piece  ia 
dhemitdaherate.' 

TbB  aaaat  aervice  haa  been  doiatha  Ikaadi 
language;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  Balzac  waa 
the  first  who  discerned  himaelf,  and  made  otheva 
dlaeara,  Imw  anaoeptiUe  it  la  af  the  graoaa  af 
number,  harmony,  and  cadence.  ^aaakiaHiM^ 
this  part  of  compoaitioa  has  been  very  much 
improved:  Mr.  Flechia  partacuhu-ly,  and  all 


point.    It  b  U|Vj  iavortant  to 

youth  attentive  to  it,  and  to  accustom  their  ears 
to  a  lively  and  instantaneous  diacenuBcat  af 

sonant  iu  the  d  ispoaition  of  words.  The  treotiaa 
latfly  publishf^  by  the  Abb*'  Olivet,  uptm  the 
prosody  of  tiie  i'reach  tongue,  may  be  ot  great 
vwtotUafvrpaaa. 

I  havf  already  aaid,  that  the  three  books  de 
Oratore  mxy  be  considered  as  the  rhetoric  of 
Cicero.    And  indeed  he  has  included  in  it  al> 
mm  alt  the  pfMapti  af  Oat  art^  aal  la  tfca 

common  didactic  order  of  the  schools,  but  in 
a  more  free  manner,  and  one  that  seems  lesa 
atodiadj  to  which  ha  has  annexed  refiectloiw 
that  iaflaitriy  aolt  tMr  vahHk  aad  ahaw  thate 

just  use. 

IL  llie  book  entitled  the  Orator,  does  not 
give  phwa  to  iSm  fonur  altlier  In  beauty  or 
aoUdUf;  CTiWiatoiialamfcaMaaaraptfcat 

orator,  not  of  one  that  ever  was,  but  of  sach 
a  one  as  may  be.  Ue  sete  a  particular  valua 
upoa  tkb  woil^  aai  aMaaa  to  tfciak  vt  It  wHk 
great  aaildheliHi  and  complacency;  and  doca 
not  heaitate  to  own,  that  he  employed  the  whole 
extent  of  hia  wit,  and  all  the  foroe  of  his  judg- 
■Mat la  eamposing  it;  wUob  la  aayiog  a  great 
deal.  He  explains  himself  to  tUi  a0Kt  in 
writing  to  n  fritnul,  who  had  highly  approved  of 
the  work,  and  consents  that  whatever  judgment 
the  pubUe  Ihnaad  af  It,  wfealhar  foad  or  bad^ 
shall  determine  tha  aathor's  reputation.  *  He 
adds,  (which  I  mention  for  the  aake  of  our 
youth)  that  he  ahould  be  glad  if  yoong  Lepta, 


S  Cui  (Bf.  TulUo)  ncado  an  uBa  pai 
laaiia  daborats.  LM.  ix.  c  4 

4  Oratorem  meum  tantopert  i  te  peobail 
gaudiH).  Milii  tjtiiiictii  miwr  ^uatIco,  irie,  quicquid  ba. 
buecim  JudicU,  iu  Ulum  librum  cootiiliawi  Qui  si  cat 
tails,  qtial«atiblvldM!tierlUs;  efo  qneque  sS«|ald  sQsa. 

Sin  alitor,  non  Tccmo  (juin,  <ni3ntum  de  iUo  llbro,  taa- 
lundem  de  judicii  mci  tana*  deuabatur.  Leplam  nus. 
trum  cupio  datsrtari  Jaa  laBbus  scrtptis.  Eui 
matufUas  autis,  Jaa  taaaan  pcraoiuura  i 
nKNttvodbwDoneMiBtitik.  IjpW.  da.Ltl«f  JMH 
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work*  of  that  kind  with  louic  pleasure :  because 
though  hi*  jmn  did  not  adoiit  his  making  ail 

it  "svuM  of  some  ronsequenro  Tf>  him  |»  ki  4Vly 
afle^sd  with  kssoos  of  that  sort.  ^ 

III.  TIm  Brmim  af  Ckrnmktm^Uktgmatm- 
flnlBf  the  HMMt  finaana  Omk  tad  Bman 

critors,  who  had  appeared  to  his  tim**  :  fnr  h>- 
mealiona  noiia  who  wve  theu  aitvet  eiu»|K 

TUa  wMl 
fore  the  fonMft  4 
in  tha  none  ymr.  In  the  long  enumearation 
in  thia  book,  wliarein  Cicera  paiti- 
i  llw  atyb  af  »  gntl  MoAar 
9t  orators,  thera  ii  an  adaairable  variety  of  por- 
trnita  aiid  rharacters,  which  all  relate  to  the 
same  Mibjectt  without  however  resemhUf  each 
0ltarim  tha  kaai.  Tfli  hlmi iwriliinlnn 
and  a  kind  of  diyrtasioDt  from  time  to  time, 
which  add  to  the  value  of  the  pieoe^  and 1>« 
ol  great  use  in  farming  the  orator. 

IV.  Hit  tiiiilii  ipiii  iia»ai<  yar^ 
Orator,  it  very  ^h■>^t.     Cirrro  maintains  in  it, 
that  tha  Attic  stjric  ia  b j  lar  tlie  most  perfect, 

HiMMMtkatkMa  diiieraiU  kinds  of 
;  tlie  orator  makes  nse  of  them 
as  his  subject  rMjuin-j*.  To  convince  those  of 
this  wlui  are  of  a  dilferant  ofinioni  he  tran» 

ifiiitlmniiiiiiliiwrf  ITiiliI  ill  

irne%  and  af  SiMrilienes  against  JE*- 
chines  The  work  we  now  speak  of  was  only 
ft  kind  of  preface  to  that  tranalation*  of  wluch 
w  muM  ■■Wilwitly  wgitl  <ht  law. 

V.  The  Toyki of  Cicero  caaUfa^  method 
of  finding  ari^impntN  by  the  mrans  of  rfrtjiin 
taam,  which  ciuu-acterize  them,  and  are  called 
Vtm  £uu$,  mmmm  plam  ^  JMrf>i<»  a»  tf 
Logic.  We  are  indebted  for  the  invention  or 
perfection  of  this  art  to  Aristotle.    Cirero  com- 

this  treatise  at  tiie  request  of  Trebatius 
iMTjw,  «M  ttf  kit  ftiid^  to  aqdalB  thai 
the  philosopher  upon  this  subject, 
la  one  tiling  remarltable  in  this  work, 
which  showB  tha  geulua^  mamory,  and  laotUty 
of  Cicero  in  «Mpoalaff  \  aamaljrt  hiiiiat  bftviotf 
that  philosopher's  bock,  u-lirn  h«-  undertook  to 
ezj^lain  him.  He  was  upon  a  voyage  and  at 
•n,  M  bo  tdb  na  Unadf  in  tUs  book. '  Ha 
TCfialled  to  his  remembrance  Arixtotle's  work, 
explnined  it,  and  sent  wtmt  lie  had  done  to  hi** 
friend.  Ue  must  have  known  it  perfectly  well, 
and  have  had  it  rery  strongly  in  hb  mind,  to 
Ihkt«  worked  upon  it  only  from  hii  iMHiety* 

Vr.  The  Partes  Oratoria  are  a  very  pood 
rhetoric,  diopoMMl  in  diviaions  and  subdi\i!>ioufl 
«rflilf|eeto(wkaM»ittolMlto  tUlflw)  Itsstyle 
is  very  simple,  but  daar,  aoocinct,  and  elegant, 
and  weU  adaptod  to  Hm  mg^tj  of  b^luMn; 


1  Vopi^iaA, 


OF  LATIN  RHETORICIANS. 

so  tha^  with  tha  ■ddithw  of 


it  uigltt 
Ooero  did  noi 
think  proper  to  aaMot  muj  to  k. 

VII.  The  Books  of  Rhetoric,  or  De  In- 
Orataria,  aia  oertainlj  Cicero's.  Oalj 


I  hav«  already  obaerved,  tliat  he 

during  bis  youth,and  that  he  a 
them  unworthy  his  reptilalian. 


It  is  not  easy  to  luiow  who  waa  the  author  el 


which  w«  ind  ia  the  firoot  of  Cicero's 

In  the  common  editions  the  titlf  ss?-*  it 
not  known  i  but  some  oi'  the  learoed  ascribe 
lh«atoG«niiciM.  It  ia  a  wkttmk  j— » 
of  which  the  style,  though  simple  and  famUiar, 
i<<  pure  and  Ciceronian  ;  which  liaa  given  aooM 
peopia  Naaoa  to  believe  it  a  work  of  Cioov's ; 


SavscA  TBS  iilua«oaiciA«. 

Seneca,  of  whom  we  speak  in  this 
was  bom  at  Corduba  in  Spain,  about  the 
year  of  tlte  city  of  Rome,  fifty-Uu-ee  y« 
fimJtowClufat.  Hia 

Ua  came  to  settle  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Aa- 
guntuH,  whither  lie  brought  with  him  his  wife 
llthiot  and  iluree  aona.  The  fini  called  Mda, 
wm  th*  Adte  af  dw  poet  Lwu; 
•ophcr's  name  was  Xactiu  j  and  the  third 
Aoratui  :  but  this  last  being  adoptnl  into  sjio* 
titer  family,  he  took  the  same  of  his  fathw  by 
■doprt—  Jmdm  ObBww  MmOm  !•  mIi  af 
him  in  the  Acta  of  tk§  AfoUle*.  ' 

Seneca,  the  father,  collected  from  more  than 
au  buitdred  autkurh,  as  well  O  reeks  a«  liomaa^ 


either  said  or  thought  upon  the  dlirert-nt  subjects 
they  bad  treated  in  emulation  of  each  other,  by 
way  of  exercising  their  eloquence  according  to 
the  eoatooi  of  these  tinea.   Of  the  ten  books 

C<'ntrnrt~rsic^  or  Dispvtationf.  rnntained  in  this 

cuUectioo,  aoarce  hve  reoain*  and  tiieee  vcrj 
deftellT«u  To  tin  Mn  of  caulitnatilM^  mm 
of  deliberations  b  prefixed,  though  it  is  known, 
that  Seaaoft  did  aot  paUiok  it  liU  aftv 

former. 

^^HW  w%s  af  8MMa*a  Bfaw  Ofttit  a^ 
casion  to  axidain  with  great  order  and  evMoaea 

the  esteem  and  use  in  which  dectatminrf  was 
held  of  old.  I  shall  insert  in  this  place  tiiat 
Utda  tnwt  ehneat  aatlnly;  wbidi  win  ba  of 
great  service  for  the  undcrrtMidinf  of  wliat  will 
be  Mid  ia  tba  aevMi,  opoa  tba  m— nw  ia 


•  De 
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wUeh  A 

for  eloqupnc*. 

i>cc2aiiMiltoi»  ia  m  word  wkieh  ooeurs  ia  Bo- 
race,*  and  cdii  «M  Ik  AmmTi*  tkoufli  It 
«M  mot  knows  at  BoiM  Wfwv  Cic«ro  and 
Calvus.  *  Tb«  compokittom  w«re  m  called,  by 
which  elo^neoeo  wm  aaurdtoedf  and  of  which 

IIm  deliberative;,  soaMdmcs  in  the  ju^ary, 
and  sehloTii  in  the  dftnonstratlTc  kind.  The 
diaootirws  nuuie  upon  these  miI|)«^  were  an 

the  bar.  DecUimint^  wius  the  method  takm  by 
Cicero  while  yoang  to  become  an  orafeor,  whkh 
at  that  time  he  practiaed  ia  Omk.  *  Ba  awi- 
llBMdt0«Ml^  wfaeamora  admaeai  in  yeara, 
bat  In  T  atin.  Tic  pxprfisfd  httnwlf  In  the 
•ame  manner,  even  when  the  tro«yea  of  the 
ikntertaBlpntha  har,*  At 
I  tima  ba  upwtait  to  Caeaine  and  Dolabelhi, 
orot>i»>i-v,  thp  haranfoesof  this  kind,  which  he 
had  composed  by  way  eotj  of  eacMrdae.  Thia 

aloquenoe,  or  were  wIBing  to  acqoire  perfto- 
tJoD  in  it ;  that  i^  to  say,  the  prinrlftal  pcnom 
of  the  etate.  They  applied  themsaives  to  it 
anilai  Ae  dtoaaU—  of  CI— >,  and  iBfrored 
themaelTee  by  hli  advice.  "  Hirtius  and  Dola- 
bella,"  says  Cicero,  "  come  often  to  declaim  at 
my  house,  and  1  aa  often  go  to  sap  wlAthMk*** 
B  iMMr  ta  Tapcaft  ot  avrreet 
after  which  he  irpnt  hrnne 
with  tham  ta  anpper,  their  tablea  being  better 
than  hia  own.  Foaapay  tiM  OMi  in'lBAbiBV* 
Mif  alta  Tory  obMBly  to  declamation  a  Uttfi  b*< 
fore  the  civil  wars,  to  enable  lUmself  to  answer 
Curio»  who  had  sold  hia  taloit  to  Ceesar's  in- 
iTMii,  wmi  gsf*  ipiiJH  party  great  dia- 
f  nlet^  Blark  Antcmy  did  the  same  to  reply 
ta  Cicero ;  and  Octavius,  even  at  the  siege  of 
Hodana,  did  not  oaait  thia  eaierciae.  We  muat 
raaambar,  flMt a*  Rama,  wtetbcr  to  ^aonla 
or  before  the  people,  eloquence  generally  deter- 
mined the  most  important  affairs,  and  thereby 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  those  wbo  aspired 

atMiw wmclUllD Aen.  I amit Clean»% ton 


4  Traisol  beOi  Kriptorcm- 

DlBB  to  < 


,  Fkwncate  relcgL 

Bor.       L  IAl  & 
5  L  t  pueri*  placeas,  ct  docUunatio  fiaa 

Juve*.  Sat  X. 

6  Apud  nuQum  auctorem  antiqumn,  ante  ipcum  Qoe. 
roneni  et  Catrain,  toveiilri  potest  Seaea  Omitm.  L  L 

7  Cicero  ni  l*ra^urain  Ufiue  grorJ  dcclanuiTH^  titlnd 
Tcid  Moior  quoquc  Airton.  de  dor.  Met 

SOftlvIL  ^^fl^adfknn.  U  da  chB,  Oiat 

r.  31P. 

9  Htrtium  ego  et  DololKllaia  dicmdt  <U<cipulo«  habeo, 
ctroandi  magUtrot.  Puto  enlm  tc  audiM^^illos  apud 
BMdsclsBiitaRbnwaiiudUIoscanltank  Efht  aviigi 


Marena,  who  eaereM  Mmealf  ai»  WMt  to 

Greek  and  Latin,  but  not  with  th"  «Trre  suc- 
"  Bametciaa  Phalcrmia  is  said  to  hmrt 
BTnAsiP  €f  dadHMrtlBii  t  aod  Itoltas 
Oallus,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above,  was 
the  first  who  intxadooaA  dM  naa  «l  it  iota  tha 
Xjatin  tongue4 

Itiw^weafJtoy  tottlaWiaf  Jnii— fliMi 
that  aD  the  lovers  of  eloquence,  whether  Greeka 
or  Romans,  assembled  in  the  ho«ses  of  persons 
eminent  in  the  same  way ;  such  for  instance  aa 


sobjects  before  agreed  npon.  Onr  author  Ind 
the  preatent  memory  conce}vabli\  He  cites 
several  examples  of  a  lilce  nature.  Cyneaa, 
l^fflMi^a  wuAtMBfitti  hMtof^  hut  MidieiMa  of 
the  srnatp  upon  his  arrival,  the  next  day  sahlted 
all  the  senators,  and  people  who  had  been  pro* 

A  certain  person  having  heard  a  poem  repeated^ 
to  anrprise  the  author  of  It,  pretended  it  wan  hia 
work,  and  to  prove  it,  repeated  tiie  whole  with* 


himself.    Harloisias,  in  eon  sequence 

of  aohdL 

lenge,  stayed  a  whole  day  at  a  »al*»  of  pootls  by 
auction,  and  at  night  repeated,  in  the  order  tlwy 


of  the  several  moveahlcf^,  and  of  the  persona 
that  bou^'ht  them.  Seneca's  memory  was  searea 
leas  admirable.  He  aays^  that  in  hia  youth  ha 
reptgMtmtibtama&wmAiittt  havtBg  «ly 
heard  them  onre  over ;  and  that  too  fai  the  same 
order  they  had  been  spoken.  By  thia  wondai^ 
tal  taknt,  whiter  waa  moat  ewtavite  aUtiM 
4WhUMliaaabthtd  aver  heard,  was  so  strongly 
impn^ssed  upon  h}n  mind,  that  long  after,  in  A 
very  advanced  age,  he  waa  capable  of  racaUtef 
it  to  Ua  ream»hnnMa»  thaogh  mmMing  af 
aoaoy  datadied  paaaagea*  wmi.  ndnehig  tbeaa 
to  writing  for  th<-  n-te  of  hhrson^  and  poaterity. 
I  ahall  have  occasion,  before  I  caodtide  thia 


eondoMd  to  oeeailoii  the 
for 


Dialogue  Upon  the  Oraion,  m  0]pM  M«  CbaMff 
^  Aa  Qwnqrtfo*  ^JUhganea. 


»r  of  thia  work  is  unknown.  Same 

without  much  foundation.  Wliat  wc  may  be 
assured  of  ia,  that  it  is  a  proof  of  hi»  wit  and 
capacity  whoever  he  was,  and  deaenrea  a  plaoa 
amooff  tha  beat  wodka  after  tha  Augustan  %^ 

from  the  purity  and  brnnty  of  which  it  muat 
howi'ver  be  allowed  to  bo  very  raoMte*  Thert 
are  very  tine  passugt^  in  itk    WHt  ha  lays  by 


II  I^iirt.  izL  L  1&  ad  Faaiil. 
USnaalata 
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w»y  of  panegyric  upon  the  profc«s5on  of  plcjidrrs, 
ifwfni  to  me  of  thU  kiod.    It  is  proper  to  remind 
tiM  reader,  that  it  is  ft  hmAm  who  agmim. 
**  The  pleemre  which  ariM  trook  eloquenc*," 

nayi  he,  "  is  not  rnjiid  and  momentary ;  but  the 
growth  of  every  day,  aod  almoet  every  hour. 
And  indaed,  wiia*  can  b«  nan  gfwtaAil  to  aa  ia- 
genuoue  mind,  that  bae  m  tMie  for  exalted  wli^ 

Action,  tha  to  see  hishouae  roiittiiark!ly  thronged 
by  crowd*  of  the  moat  coiuidexabie  peraous  in  a 

dty  ?— to  ha  oonaoloiH  that  it  Is  not  toUa flehaib 
oAfli^  or  authority,  but  to  his  perMm  that  they 
come  to  pay  thh  honuur?  The  greatest  wealth, 
the  most  splendid  dignities,  have  they  any  thing 
•0  dsl^tfol  and  affeetinib  as  tlie  Tolnntary 
iMMMKe,  which  persons,  equally  to  be  respected 
for  their  birth  and  age,  come  to  i*ender  to  the 
merit  and  luiowledge  of  an  adrocate,  though 
«Aea  ytumg,  aadasaastiines  destitute  of  thegoeds 
«f  fortune,  in  imploring  the  aid  of  his  eloqurnrc 
lithe  r  lur  themselves  or  tlieir  firienda,  and  oon- 
ftsszng,  in  th»  addstof  tha  aflaan«e  with 
dMf  are  sanouadsd^  that  they  are  still  in  want 
of  what  is  most  valuable  and  excellent?  What 
shall  i  say  of  the  officious  seal  of  the  citixens  to 
atlsnd  Um  whaaavsr  ha  fOM  atraad^  arvetnnia 
to  his  houaa?-^  the  numerous  audiences  in 
which  all  ey«^  iire  fixed  on  him  alone,  whilst  a 
profound  silence  reigns  universally,  with  no 
•tliar  intwnvte  tat  starts  afadaalfatisii  and 
appLuiaa?— Ib  flna^  vi  that  absolute  power  which 
he  has  over  men's  miridR,  by  Kispiring  them 
with  such  seutimeats  as  he  pleases?  ^iotiung 
it  OMm^Sfloiia  andcaoltod  tliaawkat  I  teva 
aoiir  add.  Baft  tlms  is  still  another  pleasure 
more  {nt<>n<M»  and  affecting,  known  only  to  the 
orator  hinueli'.  if  he  pronounces  a  discourse, 
Ant  lia  lias  had  Ume  to  study  and  poUrii  at 
Icbitirc^  his  Joy  as  well  diction  has  something 
more  solid,  and  more  assured  in  it.  If  he  has 
only  s(nne  few  moments'  raflsctioa  allowed  him 
to  prepai»liimarif  iir  Ms  mum,  Urn  vsry  aBMiifty 
he  feels  upon  that  account,  makes  the  success 
more  grateful  to  him,  and  oxalts  the  pleasure  it 
ghras  Idas.  But  what  atni  aaottss  him  more 
ft  is  tlie  snrnsss  of  IB  unpremeditated 
I  vent u red  extemporaneously.  For  t h r 
of  the  mind  are  like  thoee  of  the 
no  fralU^  whioh  oost  m  tnmlils^  and 
grow  spontaneously,  are  more  grateful  than  those 
w»  are  obliged  to  purdiasa  with  **"*f4intTt  of 
pains  and  cultivation."' 


1  Ad  voluptstem  oratoriK  eloqucritia-  trausi.o,  cuju« 
Joeunditss  noo  anoalioTe  momento,  »«!  umuitius  prope 

dkbns,  st  pnfs  — horii  ogntlagiL  ijuid  coiia 
dOMai  MMoet  tafsmw  bbIbm^  et  sd  volaplslet  honestu 

nJt",  ijuarn  viderc  iilmaui  sciiif>eT  et  frcqueiiteni  iIdiuuiii 
concur, u  (plctidiMimorum  hominiUB?  Id^ue  scire  oon 
peeonic,  noo  oibitatl,  ns^  oBcU  adonla*  adorinMn- 

lleni, sad  tit>i Ipsi d«ri !  lllosqulnimo  <-r(»  ■  .  t  Ir.runlctcs, 
*t  pstMtss,  rtnirs  plorumqus  sd  Juvcum  et  pA^perem, 


OP  LATIN  SaSTOUCIAIIf. 

We  cannot.  In  my  opinion,  deny  that 


are  in  this  description  a  great  many  in^f-tiinin 
and  aoUd  tlioughts,  strong  and  emphatkmi  re- 
pressions, and  lively  and  elo^ooat  tuaOi  Ba^ 
hnps  there  is  too  murh  wit  and  Khininf  HMril 
in  it :  but  that  was  the  fault  of  the  age. 

from  tlie  same  author,  in  wldeh  be  aacribeslls 

principal  cflvm'^i  of  the  corruption 
to  the  bad  eiiucatiun  of  children. 

**  Who  does  not  know, 
sioned  eloquence  and  the  other  arte  to  dcg encrats 
from  their  ancient  pfrf»Ttion,  is  not  the*  want  sf 
genius,  but  the  ioduleuce  into  which  youth  an 
Ailsn,  the  BmHisMa  or  pmto  la  thai 
of  their  children,  the  ignorance  of  the 
employed  to  instruct  them,  in  finf^.  the  (ddivton 
and  oootempt  of  the  taste  of  the  ancients,  i  bese 
evUa,  whieh  had  thsir  tiM  at  Bamsktawdto. 
persed  thcmsdves  from  the  city  into  the  cumtry 
of  Italy,  and  infected  all  the  provinces.  Of  old, 
ia  every  house,  it  was  the  owftom  for  a  child 
bom  of  an  ingcnnoas  mothar,  not  to  boaiat  to 
the  cottage  of  a  nurse  bought  amnnp  sl.-ivw»,  bat 
to  he  nurtured  and  educated  in  the  booesn  of  her 
who  havs  hfaa,  wham  merit  and  ynbo  k  WM  to 
take  «H«  of  hsr  horn  and  childna.  flasBal^ 
male  relation  In  yeRn*,  and  of  known  virtue  and 
probity,  was  choeeu  to  have  the  car*  of  ail  the 


contrary  to  deoeoey  and  good  mannm 

suffiTed  to  he.  spoken  or  done  with  impunity. 
She  fouiid  the  means  to  unite  not  only  thcir 


recreations,  with  a  certain  air  of  modesty  and 
reserve,  that  tempered  their  ardour  and  vlradty. 
It  is  thus  we  find  that  Cornelia  the  mother  ef 
tho  GiMshi,  Annlia  of  Ctuu,  oad  Aula  of 

Anj?ustn!»,  Rovrrnrd  thrir  children,  and  made 
them  capable  of  appearing  in  the  world  with 
Ihi  vitirof  thiiotrietOBd  maaif 


ut  sut  sua,  ant  smloonmi  diKiimina  commeodeBl.  UDi^ 
ne  tsats  Incmthua  opua  sc  nsiD 
qosm  speelaio  bosnlnss  inMsrss,el  smes^et  < 

gratis  subnlxos,  in  stiTnm.i  r>  rum  omnium  abuMli:  Ma 
oonfltentcs,  id  quod  optimum  tit  m  non  bsbera?  Jsas 
vers  qui  rofStonnB  eoeakattti  et  cgTBBSiHl 
(pedes  I  qua  in  judkrUa  veneratSo!  quod  gaudtuaa  i 
gendi  aasiitendiquc  inter  tsoentes,  in  unum  cuDTctsosi 
coirv  populuin,  et  ciri  u i r] fuitUi  coram,  ct  acripere  afikctioa 
quemcumque  ecstot  iodutTlC  Vulgata  dhwiittMl  gaadhb 
ct  linpertteruBi  ywous  iiewlis  eitpsslla  psnsnsssi  IBs 

«ccrctiiir,i,  rt  tantQm  \\itii  oraiitrhus  nnt.i,  rn.-i;nri  tiiCT. 
isiie  accuialsm  mcditstsmqae  afferl  orationrm  e»t  quo^ 
dsTQ,  rfevt  iprius  dlodoali^  Us  gmdU  poodut  et  ooastaadSb 
Sire  noTun  et  reccntem  enaBI  BSa  stoe  sliqus  trepida- 
tione  snimi  attulcrit,  ipsssoUdtlldo  eomiaendst  ermtum, 
ct  Icnucinstur  voluptatL  Scd  extemporili,  audsKriir,  *iqv* 
Ipsiua  temeritatis  vel  pnsdpus  jucuadttss  csC  Msa  la- 
lenio  Quequs^  ricut  In 
:i:quc  rl4boreiitar»| 
tuf.    Caf,  tk 
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I  to  fngmn  A*  nlndi  «f  eUMrai, 
liy  praHTvinf  Ihm  In  all  th«ir  natural  purity 
and  integrity,  and  prcrentini^  th^ir  being  infected 
with  any  bad  principle,  to  embrace  the  study 
•f  art*  and  Mkom  wKh  ardmir;  sod  ipMicr 
ibiey  cheae  the  profession  of  arms,  or  applied 
tliemeelven  to  the  lavm  or  eloquence,  thnt  they 
might  addict  thenuelves  eolely  to  their  profession, 
Hid  dM  atlaioiiiMit  af  •  fMrftctkm  In  tbftt  dem.* 

Bnt  fak  tlMW  day!t,  no  sooner  is  n  rliilrl  born, 
but  he  ts  given  to  some  Greelc  slave,  with  a  ser- 
vant or  two  more  to  att^d  her,  of  the  mcaneat 
«Dd  moat  wdaa  aart  in  the  flnniljr.  At  tUa 
tender  npp,  snsreptible  of  imim't^imipi, 
liears  nothing  but  the  frivolous,  and  often  looee 
and  ataadoBod  atoriea  of  tha  lowaat  damaatltt. 
Nona  of  tten  have  the  leaat  ngaid  Ibr  sHiat 
they  !«»y  or  do  b<*fore  their  young  mnst<»r.  And 
loideed,  what  attention  of  thai  kind  can  be  ex- 
I  wUla  ttuB  prifaota  tihomadvaa 
ktbdr  ehlldran  not  to  modesty  and  good 
manners,  but  to  every  kind  of  frrrfiom  and 
UoentkrasDeM :  whence  cssoes  by  degrees  an 

^oTncardaHhar 
There  are,  besides 
dlls,  mtain  v?ce«i  peruUar  to  this  city,  which 
aaem  ahnost  to  have  been  conceived  with  them 
hitMr  oaatlnr^womb:  aaali  am  tka  taata  ibr 
theatrical  shows,  gladiston,  and  charlot-raccs. 
Are  not  these  almost  the  only  subjects  of  con- 
versation among  young  people,  and  indeed  all 
■aaapariBa?  lo  It  fmMkk  that  a  mind  Intent 

upon,  and  in  n  mannfr  b<»5ieged  by  these  trifling 
amusements,  should  bo  very  capablo  of  appljing 
to  serious  studiea  ?**  * 


S  Quit  ifnorst  et  eloquentiamet  otUnt  sites  deicMsw 

Jawptutk,  et  ne^igsntia  pareotuni,  ct  itudentis  prad- 
plentiuiii,  at  eUltloac  moris  antiqui?  qiue  maU  priiniim 
In  uru  neiib  Baa  pK  IlaUiB  Aaa,  Jnn  la  smrladas 


onr.  in  rf  lli  ctnpOc  nutrlcU,  scd  RTrniio  St  linu  raatri* 
eUucaliatur ,  ci^u*  prccipua  Uu«  enU,  tueil  domum,  et 
teservire  libcrU.  Oigebatur  sutcm  allqaa  BHilor  natu 
I  ca|uspnibslis  tpcctstiMiue  moribui  omnl*  m- 
llte  Suboles  oomnfttcbatiir :  coram  qua  nc. 
que  (ti  in  r.itt  rr.Ht  qund  turpc  dictu,  ncquo  facere  quod 
Inbooectum  factu  nderetur.  Ac  bod  studia  nodo  cuta*- 


qtisdsm  sc  vercriindia  trmprr.ibat  Sic  Conicllam  Grac- 
ehorum,  li  Aurtltain  imaiu,  tic  Attism  Auxuttlmatrcm 
pmftiiMc  educatimiibua,  ae  pioduxiMC  prindpe*.  liberos 
aae»||iiaafc  Qtm  dtiripHns  ae  •everltas  e&  pertinebat,  ut 
rineen  stfatsgni  etmdlh  prsritetiliui  decorta  uiiIuku. 
JuMjucnatura,  totoitstim  iKctore  arhpcrctartcf  horiotUu  : 
St,  life  ad  rem  SBilitarom,  uve  sd  Juris  tcisntism,  stve  ad 
4t04pMatis^  itadkBB  tacttaiasMt,  Id  sohiBi  agsvet,  M  tail* 

fenum  haurirpt    Oip.  ?<5 

3  At  DUJic  natu»  uiUu»  dekgatur  Graxulo!  alicui  an. 
dlte,  cui  sdiun^itur  oaus  ant  alter  ex  omnibuf  MnrvU 

Ifaaai  aerto  mioistsrio  sc- 
at anvctes  taneti  statim 
Mk  vrimaiBiia  lau 


togMUM 

some  idea  of  this  work,  and  to  maka  hfan 

that  it  is  not  come  down  entire  to  us. 

X'his  dialogue  may  be  divided  into  three  porta. 

tending  upon  the  pre-eminence  of  their  respective 
arts,  and  enlarging  in  praise  of  them,  the  one  of 
eloquence,  and  the  other  of  poetry.  The  second 
part  la  a  apaoBh  of  tho  aama  advoeatak  whom  tlw 
author  rails  Aper,  in  fnvntir  of  the  orators  of  his 
times  against  the  sncieuts.  lie  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Vaapaoian,  an4  was  at  the  head  of  tha 
kar.  TIm  tktadpartof  thowoililaan  faHpdrj 
Into  the  cauKi's  of  the  fall  or  corruption  of  elo- 
quenoa.  The  speakers  are  Measala,  Secundus, 
Matamii%  and  Apcr.  AU  that  Secundusb  and 
part  «t  what  Matemus,  aaM,  la  loot,  whkh 
makes  a  prrnt  chasm  in  the  work,  withontl 
ttonlof  aoveral  other  defective  passages. 

QotvctitXAii:  fMarai»  JFUUm 
I  aU  fadnoa  what  I  haaa  to  aafnvai 

tllinn  to  three  heads  :  Fin^t,  I  shidl  relate  what 
is  known  ot  his  history:  Secondly,  I  shall 
speokofUa workfOndfivetho^anof it:  And 
laatly,  I  shaU  oapialn  the  molhod  of  tnattnoUiy 
youth  and  taanhlng  rhnocl»  aa  ptaatlaed  in  hii 


I.  ITMIi 


It  appears  that  Qninctilian  was  born  in  tho 
aaaond  year  of  tho  onparar  Oandkn^  whkh  ta 

the  forty-second  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  ac- 
cording to  Air.  Dcniwell  s  conjecture,  who  la 
my  guide  in  chronology  as  to  what  relates  to 
tha  bMh,  UAb  and  employmonto  of  onr  vfaol»> 
rMiWi  and  whaaa  Annda  upon  Quinctillanara 
arranged  In  a  very  clear  and  probable  order. 

The  place  of  his  birth  is  disputed.  Many 
aaythoaha  waaanatiTeof  Galagiirria,  a  dty  of 

Spain,  upon  the  Heber,  now  called  Cnht/turra. 
Others  helievp,  with  sufficient  foiindatioD,  that 
he  was  born  at  iiome.  It  is  not  certainly  luiown 
whathar  ho  wao  tho  oan  or  grandoan  of  tho 
orator  Fabius,  mentioned  by  Seneca  the  fHthcr, 
and  placed  by  him  in  the  number  of  tb« 
orators,  whose  repuUUion  diea  with  them.  * 


autdleat,  aut 

faciat :  quando  ctiam  ip»l  part-ntt-s  iicc  probitr.ti  ni-ejue 
iQOdsatUB  psrvulot  SMuefaciunt,  scd  lascivia;  ot  iiLcrtaii : 
per  fMiiaittlatiaalavO'lentU  UTepU.et  »ui  aliciiiquc  con. 
teoiptai.  JamvampiaprUatpaculiartabuJiisuiMi  vitia 
pcme  la  utero  natfto  eooeiiil  lalfal  vMsntor,  hiitrleoalli 
ftivor,  rt  gladiatorum  equorumque  itudia.  Qiilbua  occu- 
patua  et  obieaaus  snimui  quaotulun  lod  bonis  artibus 


aliiul  loquatur?  quo*  n!io«  adoIe«centulorum  wnroni 
exdpiiuul^  li  qusndo  auditoris  intraviouu  ?  Caf. 
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QuiaetUiM  without  doubt  frequented  the 
•choolt  of  the  rhetoricians  at  liome,  in  which 
youth  wen  taught  eio^uaaoc.  Ue  uaed  another 
 L  \Mi\iu\  mifr-'   '  it, 

which  wag  to  mate  himself  the  diKiple  of  tlie 
orators  of  the  greatest  r^utatipo.  Uomitiva 
Atcr  hdd  at  ihat  time  tiM  ftnt  nak  mamg 
ifeMB*    QldwtilUo  did  not  content  himself 
with  hrariiif,'  hira  plead  at  the  bar  ;  he  often 
Tisited  him;  aad  that  venerable  old  qaao,  though 
advisallaa  of  the  MP  ^  wVA  ht  Viwi, 
m.  Mt  disdain  to  oonverse  with  a  youth,  in 
whom  he  observed  great  and  very  promising 
^ItDtit    This  jynp^rtant  service,  those  who  are 
grown  «ld  with  glory  in  tUe  iUiHlrioat  pro- 
foHioQ,  have  in  their  power  to  render  their 
Juniors,  especially  when  they  have  quitted  the 
Jnr  /or  tlus  «a«ke  of  reti^ementp   Their  house* 
nay  <hcp  feMM  •  Uai  •T  pubUe  idwd  ftr 

the  youth,  who  aspire  at  rxrrlling  in  eloquence, 
and  who  may  addreee  themselves  to  them,  to  be 
informed  by  what  nouiB  they  may  MMoeed. ' 
QlriaeilUaii  knavr  hinr  to  improve  Afer's  good- 
will  to  his  own  advantage ;  and  it  appears,  by 
the  qoeations  he  propoied  t«  hi>IW  thai  he  had  in 
«iMr  the  fimafav  ^  ^  tMi"  mH  judgment  by 
«MM  ceaverMtieos.  lie  asked  him  mm  4my 
which  of  the  poet*i  he  thought  cnmr  nearest 
Homer. '  **  ViifU*"  Mgr*  Afer,  i»  tlie  second^ 
iNttmiMkiMMrerdiellnltliaiitlMiiiM.***  Bf 
had  the  grief  to  see  this  great  man,  who  had  so 
long  done  hoMur  to  the  bar,  curvive  his  own 
reputation,  from  not  having  known  how  to 
•pply  tk»  'wIm  tMM  «f  Hmtk*  mA  tarn 
kaarhsf  choee  rather  to  aink  under  the  weight 
of  his  function  than  retire,  as  he  is  reproached  ; 
mtaik  euM  d^are,  quum  4U9infm  I>0mitiM« 

Ahr  diMl  Ike  Wth  year  af  Ike  CkrhtlMi  eob 

Ike  same  year  in  wiiieh  Juvenal  was  bom. 

Two  yean  after,  Nero  sent  GaUw  gonwaar 
into  Hfafwia  TarrMoi»eosl8,  Ant.  J*  C  61. 

It  is  believed  that  Quinctiliaa  followed  him 

(hither,  nn»l  tlint  after  havinj^  taught  rhetoric, 
/HSd  exert: ised  tite  profeasiup  ot'  an  advocate 

living  »9wmi»  9i  wmmwmmk$ntnnmA  to 
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It  y\-n3  abouf  tbe  end  of  tUa  year  that  Gaiha 
was  declared  emperor,  and  Qniact  jliaa  opcaed  a 
ackoelofriMtorletf  B«M^  Aab  J.  CeSb  Ba 
was  the  first  who  Uught  it  thereby  paihlkaatko- 

rity,  and  with  a  salary  from  thf  state ;  for  irbi'  h 
he  waa  indebted  te  Vespasian.  Fur,  acoirdiaf 
to  SuatooiiMb  *  tkit  prim  waa  Ibo 
ugned  tkeilietariciana,  both  Greeka  and  Rc 
pensions  out  of  the  public  treasury:  to  the 
amount  of  twelve  thousand  fivehundrMi  livre^* 
BeAve  thia  eatahUskaMOt  tkve  wMre  MMlcn 
who  taught  it  without  being  autkorizcd  by  the 
public.  IJesidea  the  pension?*  retrivcd  by  these 
rhetoricians  from  the  state,  the  fut  hers  ^  paid  a 

iiw  ftr  <b«  InlnMlien  artkdr  oUlfai^  wfcUk 

Juvenal  thought  very  small  in  comparison  with 
those  they  exp«n<le4]  on  trivial  ocra^ioos.  Fctr, 
aooorduig  to  him,  uotiuug  c<wt  a  £uhrr  less  than 

pendrd  on  his  eduration  :  Hcm  n^iUa  mimoris 
ikiHstabit patri  quam  filitu.  This  nun  amounted 
to  two  hundred  and  ftfty  Uvrm :  J>w» 
QglnrtlllMi  WW  pvblie  pmftwii  oT 
tivcniy  years  with  univer^nl  applause.  He 
exercised  at  the  mme  time^  and  with  the  aama 
auceeas,  the  fynctiw  of  wiifHB*^  aad  aoqirirsA 
also  |V«it  wpwtotlw  allW  bar.  >Vh<^n  tho 
different  parts  of  a  cause  were  dif>tribut<-d  to 
diffenqat  plead  cn^  as  was  the  custom  at  old,  he 


1  Frequentabunt  clus  domum  optimi  Juvenet  more 
eolinm,  et  venoa  dieeiKU  viamvelnteBaoMulopMent 
Hof  nic  forauMW  nP#  ^egaantto  pmaa  rWarrtf, 

L  xlL  c  II. 

S  Quincti!  1.  xli.  c  II. 
S  Utar  veitii  UsdSB  qua  ea  Afto  Doaaitte  Juvenis 

maxima  aocedcrc  ;  Secundum,  inqult.eitVIrgilhM^fagplar 

tancn  primo  qu»m  trrtio.    lh<*»<'li/  1.  x.  c  1. 

I  Solve  senetccutem  mature  »^nus  cquum,  nc 

^etUlu  ducaL 
Jlor.  Ep.  L  I.  I. 


Fnideat 


tbe  cseurssc  froaa  tbe  nosb 


of  it,  which  requires  great  rostkad  and  perspi- 
cuity. *  He  excelled  also  in  the  art  of  niov  ine 
the  passions  i  and  he  confcaaea  *  with  that  modest 


In  pleading,  not  only  to  shed  tears,  but  to  < 

countenance,  turn  pole,  and  eipre*«»  all  tbe  %ifn% 
of  the  most  lively  and  sincere  affliction. "  lie 

Ml  i«y  bii«  It  vii  to  tbfe  tolMt  tbaft  fta 

owed  hie  rqiutatinn  at  the  bar.  And  indead  It 
is  chiefly  by  thia  character,  that  an  orator  die- 
tinguishea  liimaelf,  and  coneiliatea  all  the  suC> 
fingca  in  kla  Ikvomr.  Wa  akaU  aooB  aae  kow 
well  qualified  he  was  to  ioKtnirt  youth,  and  in 
what  manner  he  acquired  the  lore  and  i-9V^m 
«f  every  body  m.  Aat  mboobL  Among  the 
many  Ulustfioaa  dladplea  that  ftotwted  kb 
school,  Pliny  the  younger  did  him  nio«t  honour, 
by  the  beauty  of  hie  fenius^  the  ci«f«nce  aad 


•  PMomibiM 

OSnlaaaoaMMtttit    Strton.  in  t  etp,  r.  XTiiL 
6  About  £400  lierUiic. 
1  Hes  ilat  ■■m  MWrtls  QalaetMaas 

Ut  roultura  duo  ooiicleol,  las  aulla 
Con.<«tiibit  patri  quim  AUoa  .Aw.  8bl  viL  L  I 

8  QuiDCtU.  L  It.  c  il.  9  Id.  L  ri.  e. 

10  Haec  dlMtmulaBda  n 

quantuacumqee  som  aol  fM,  (nan 

quod  nimirti  inpniii  rn>«lLi^  fVixjiicnter  Tnotua  Mm,  ut 

DOQ  lacrjnnis  tolt^m  depcebeoderiot,  std  paUor,  at 
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kb  ttylck  tk«  ftdainU»«WMUMw  of 

Vm  dlipodlioii.  hia  lib(*rn]!ty  to  men  of  IcHniing, 
•ad  Ub  fwl'iT  warmth  of  gnuitude  for  hi* 

JUiutrious  praof. 

After  having  devoted  twenty  yrnrs  putirply 
io  Um  iustnictUo  «f  jrouth  in  the  acliuol,  and 
I  •#  dimla  I*  ths  feuv  fa»  •MabMd  the 
DoiDiti»irM  pvrmiaiMon  to  quit  both 
these  equally  us«»fnl  and  lab4)riou!i  «»niploym#'iit«. 
Instructed  by  the  ud  example  ot  iun  ma&ter 
X>MMltl«i  Afir,"  h«  MOrnd  it  pnp«  to  tidiik 

•f  a  retreat,  before  it  became  absolutely  nt-rnwar}', 
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90:  «r  wM  I  dMil  fh* 

8«qa«L 

H§  had  finkdMd  th«  three  first  books  of  it, 
wImd  the  cmfwrur  DmsUm  oMunittod  «m 

two  young  priuce^htognilt  nephrwa,  whom  ha 
designed  fur  his  successors,  tu  his  rnre.  Ant. 
J.  C  91.'*  Thejr  were  the  graudkoua  of  his 
•bitf  Donltilli^  wbMt  dmghtar*  mwitwi 
DonltOk,  had  wamaM  FMam  C  lemens,  the 
fmprror'n  cniisiii-^prmnn,  by  whum  she  bad 
these  two  prince  i'lm  was  a  new  motive  to 
hSm  tor  ndouMing  Ms  apfMffittoo  to  MUfltto 
his  work.    His  own  words  deserve  repeating, 


Mud  that  he  could  not  put  a  more  graceful  period  ^  tlie  |)«ssage  being  remarkable. 


Hitherto," 


t#  his  labours,  thau  by  renotincii^  them  at  a 

simian  Jinem  putabamus,  desiture  cinm  dcshh  rare- 
' ;  wherws  Domitius  chose  rather  to  sink 
the  weight  of  his  pn^esslon,  than  to  lay 
fft  down.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  ho 
gives  wise  advice  to  bb  brethrfu  the  pleaders. 
*<  The  oniact*  Mtys  h^  "  would  be  take  mjr 
opinioDf  would  Hoad  s  Mfcreut,  hoAKu  ho  AD 
into  the  snares  of  age,  and  gain  the  port,  whilst 
his  vessel  was  sound  uid  in  {^tuA  rutiditiou."  '* 
QliinctUi«n»  however,  at  that  time  was  ooly 
Jhr^-dac  or  furty-scven  yeaiu  old,  U  florid  UBd 
robust  time  of  life.  Perhaps  his  long  applies 
tion  had  begun  to  impair  bis  hmlth.  Ilowi'vpr 
thAt  may  he,  his  was  not  a  leisure  of  indolence 
Md  listli,  tat  o#  aetlfity  uMl  urdoor,  00  duit  ho 

became  In  some  measure  still  more  useful  to  the  [  united  with  supreme  power?    If  then  we  ai-e 

Soblic  than  he  h.ul  ever  been  hy  all  bis  past  not  surprised  to  !w»e  the  most  excellent  jHtets,  not 
ibours.    I-'or  indeed  the  latter  were  conhued  i  only  invoke  the  muses  at  the  lieginuingof  their 


says  he,  addressing  himself  to  \'icturiuus,  to 
whoui  ho  dodiettos  thto  pioe%  «  I  wrote  onlf 

for  you  and  myself  j  and,  ttmfiiiins^  thovf  in- 
structions to  our  own  houses,  when  the  public 
did  not  think  fit  to  approve  them,  I  thought 
myadf  too  hippjr  ttat  they        bo  moAil  to 

your  Hon  and  mine;  but  since  the  en]p«>ror  has 
vouchsafed  to  chaige  me  with  the  education  of 
hit  nephews,  dbould  I  Mtoem  m  I  ought  the 
approbation  of  a  god,  and  know  tfie  value  of 
the  honour  be  has  conferred  upon  me,  if  I  did 
not  measure  the  greatoeas  of  my  uudertaklng 
hgrthotldeo.  And, indeed, In whotovor manner 
I  consid*  1  It,  whether  in  regard  to  manners  or 
to  knowlt  il;^e  und  art,  what  ou^jht  I  not  to  do, 
to  detierve  Uiu  esteem  of  so  bacred  a  censor ; 
ft  priae%  In  wImoo  penon  onpnme  doqumeo  io 


within  the  narrow  honadi  of  ft 

of  perwns  and  years  j  whereas  the  works,  which 
were  the  fruit  of  his  retirement,  have  instructed 
all  ages:  and  we  may  say,  tliat  Quinctilian'a 
aehael  Imo  eontinned  the  edhool  of  inanliind 
from  hit  death,  and  still  continues  to  reeound 
^th  the  aiirolrahle  precepts  he  haa  left  ue  upon 


He  began  by  composing  a  treatise  Upon  the 
Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  Eloquence,  the  loas  of 


I  worlo^  hot  again  Inplere 

ever  in  the  course  of  it  some  new  important 
object  arisee  to  be  treated;  with  how  much 
greater  reason  ought  I  to  be  pardoned,  if  wliat 
I  did  naC  at  fliat  I  now  da^  and  eaU  all  the  godi 

ta  my  aid,  particularly  him,  under  whirs^  aus- 
pices I  henceforth  write,  and  who^  more  than 
aU  the  rest,  presides  over  atudy  and  idencc  ? 
May  ho  then  bo  propitious  to  me ;  and,  pro- 

portlonini;  his  prai'eM  to  the  hi({h  idea  he  hath 


which  can  never  be  sufficiently  regretted.  Ant.  1  given  of  me,  in  a  choice  so  glorious  and  so  diffi- 
X  C  89L  It  nndottbiedly  b  net  the  piaee  otHl  I  oolt  to  anetain,  may  he  inspire  my  mind  wltii 


extant  under  the  title  of  A  Jhalotfue  upon  the 
Oraton.  At  the  time  when  he  b*^an  this  work, 
ho  lost  the  youngest  of  his  two  sons  only  five 
jian  af  i|ga:  and  eomo  maatlH  after,  a  mdden 
dettft  dcfrived  him  of  Ida  wilb,  who  was  only 
lUneteen  years  old,  and  even  somewhat  less.'* 

Some  time  after,  at  the  solicitation  of  his 
friendly  hobcgan  his  great  worh,  the  Zwrthrffones 
Orotorlii^eonelatlaffortwilTObooi^,  Ant.J.  C. 


11  Quinctl  alLc.  11. 
to  has  atatls  vcnist  Iniidisa,  i«ce|i<ui 
fatesrs  nsvo  perveniet   <hiOK:^  L 


13  Ouu)ct;yL  Ut  riocoB.  1.  vi 


the  force  and  elevation  it  wants,  and 
suoh  at  ha  bath  baliavad  ma  r» 


U  Quincta  In  Tnam.  L  iv.  fluttoo.  in  Domit  c.  lA. 
15  Adbue  Triat  studla  l»t«aai  owftwtowmt  st^st 
pannn  nontrs  Inatttutio  probarstur  1  eslerii^  eenlBDil 

fore  (lomcstico  u.m  viikK-xtnur,  ut  tui  mcique  fllll  dUci> 
ptinsia  formsre,  sstU  putarciaus.  Cum  verik  mibi  I>oini> 
tiaons  Aofuilos  snorts  sow  aspoMaidsktsvciiteiiiaau 

non  MtU  honorcm  Judiriorum  ctrlcetlum  intelliKam,  nUi 
ex  hoc  quoque  oocris,  mAgailuuitteui  mctiar.  yuu  enim 
mihi  sut  mores  esooleodi  tit  modus,  ut  cot  non  immeritd 
probsvent  sNDCtt«imu«  Censor?  aut  itudis,  ne  fefelUwe 
in  bto  vtdesr  Frlncipem,  ut  In  enntbtn.  Ha  In  eloqnenda 
quiMjuc  ciiHiu  ntijsinium      Ouch!  y\  nemo  nilratur  Poelu 

mnipiosMqis  fsciiie,  ut  bob  solum  taUilsopeoim  luonun 
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h»  BiaftMit,  IhM  tiMT*  fa  te  <Ua 

liment  abundance  of  wit,  luftines^,  and 
frand<»nr,  npecially  in  the  thotijrht  with  which 
it  cwnciudea  :  **  And  reoder  me  such  as  be  bath 
MIrrad  mc'*  But  fait  ptMriUe tec9Ui7iirtt«7 
and  impiety  to  a  greater  beii,'ht,  than  to  treat  n 
prince  as  a  god,  who  was  a  monster  of  vice  and 
«ruelty  ?  Nor  am  I  even  cure  whether  the  test 
llM^  h»  m  Jiul  M  U  fa  ■Uainf  t  «  And 
rriifirr  tdi'  ■^u  as  he  hnth  hrlirvcd  ttkc.**  He 
was  nut  such  then  in  reality :  and  bow  came 
thia  pretended  god  t*  bclfar*  be  WM?  Again, 
if  tnrtnail  ef  CKtolUiif  flw  icfofaritf  and  purity 
of  bis  mannrrs,  he  hnd  rontrnffd  him-iflf  with 
enlarging  upon  hia  eloquence  and  tbe  other 
talents  of  tbe  mind  upon  wbh*  he  Tahied  Um- 
■elf,  the  flattery  had  Ih'(;ii  less  odious.  He 
praiseN  him  in  nnothpr  p):i>-<> '  in  tbe  same 
mannerf  where  he  prefers  him  abore  all  other 
poeta;  at  wlifdi  tfana  II  fa  ymej  Ukdy,  that 
the  ronsufary  anmunti  wara  ttntunA  opw 

Quinctilian. 

Tbe  care  of  the  young  princes*  education  with 
which  Qninetnian  was  dMCfad,  did  not  hinder 

him  from  working  upon  his  book,  the  Institu- 
tion fg  OratoriiT.  His  regnrd  for  his  only  sur- 
viving son,  whose  happy  genius  and  disposi- 
tlan  merited  hfa  whole  tenderness  and  attention, 
was  a  powerful  motive  with  him  for  hastening 
that  work,  whirh  he  oonnidfred  as  the  most 
valuable  part  of  tbe  inheritance  be  should  leave 
Ma;  ia  orikr»  aaja  ba  liimail^  that  If  any 
unforeseen  accident  should  deprive  that  dear 
child  of  his  father,  he  might,  even  after  his 
deiith,  serve  him  as  a  guide  and  preceptor.  ' 
Cantinaallj  ffllad  tfWrafhra  with  the  tlmif ht 
and  apprehension  of  his  mortality,  be  laboured 
sight  and  day  upon  his  work  ;  and  bad  already 
finished  the  fiAh  book  of  it,  when  an  early  death 
mUwd  him  af  tint  darlinf  child.  In  whom  his 
whole  joy  and  oimsolntinn  wen?  renfrfd.  This 
was  to  him,  after  ttir  loss  he  bad  already  sus- 
talned  of  liis  youngest  sun,  a  calamity  that 
overwhelmed  Um  with  anfttfah  and  aAlction. 
His  grief,  or  rather  despair,  vented  itself  in 
complaints  and  reproaches  against  the  gods 
thaaMdvsa,  whom  ha  hmdly  aaeoaai  af  faijnatiee 
and  cruelty ;  declaring^  thai  It  waa  plain,  after 
BO  cruel  and  unjust  a  treatment,  wbk-h  neither 
himself  nor  liis  children  had  deserved,  that 


aBquem  ^ravlorem  locum  vcntMent,  rei'eterent  vota,  et 
velut  novs  precatlone  uterentur :  mihi  quoque  profcctd 
|x>t' rii  ignoad,  >l,  quod  initio,  cum  primum  banc  mate- 
riam  iocboavl,  noB  fteerlm,  nunc  onmes  in  aoalHMwi  dcoi, 
tpMnsqae  Isqn1nris»  quo  ncque  pmentlos  dind,  nequc 
■tudiU  m\g\n  prnpitium  nurocn  e«t,  Inrocem ;  ut,  quantum 
nobis  expecuuoois  adjcctl,  taotum  IntcnU  si^lret,  dex. 
terque  ac  volcns  adrit,  at  aM^  qiudsm  eMS  cnOdl 
lUhx.al.  i  OaiBeilLfaVkoaaa.LvL 


below.  Discftnrtcs  of  this  kind  show  in  a  clear 
lifrht,  what  even  the  moat  perfect  probity  of  tbe 
Pagans  was :  for  I  do  not  know  whother  ail 


humane,  reasonable,  wise,  and  rirtTinus  char- 
acter than  Quinctilian,  according  to  tbe  mles  of 
paganism.  Hfa  hooka  abooad  with  excelkiit 
mastma  opan  tha  adnaalfaB  af  AOttm,  vpsm 
the  rare  which  parents  oucht  to  takf  to  preserve 
them  from  tbe  dangers  and  corruption  of  tha 
world,  upon  the  attcntfao  aMatara 
have  that  tbe  precious  daparffea  af 
remain  iinhlrmNhed  In  tliem,  npon  the  {j^enerooa 
disinterestedness  Incumlient  npoo  persons  ia 
power;  and  lastly,  upon  tta  aeal  hmI  low  Ibr 
Justice  and  the  ]>ubBet*^' 

His  grief  had  been  rerr  ju.«t,  if  attended  with 
moderation:  for  never  child  deserved  more  to 
be  regretlad  than  ha.  Beriica  tha  gneaa  «f 
nature  and  exterior  attributea,  a  fllinWiBg  tBM 
of  voire,  an  amiable  physiognomy,  with  a  «nr- 
prising  facility  in  pronooncing  tbe  Greek  and 
Roana  languages,  aa  If  ha  had  been  bant  ta 
exoal  a^nally  in  tbem  both ;  be  had  the  most 
happy  disposition  that  conid  be  desired  for  the 
sciences,  united  with  a  taste  and  inclination  for 
study  that  aatonhhad  hfa  taarhera.  Bat  tha 
qualities  of  his  heart  were  still  more  extrmor- 
diirnry  than  those  of  his  head.  Qainctilian, 
who  bad  known  abundance  of  youth,  deci■rel^ 
with  aa  oath,  that  ha  had  aevcr  aaea  aaoBocfc 
probity  of  Inclination,  goodness  of  soul,  sweetncm 
of  temper,  and  elegance  of  mind,  a«<  in  fhi*  denr 
child.  In  an  ilUiras  of  eight  months'  cuntinu- 
aaea  he  ahowad  aa  efCBBeaa  aad  eaaatan  7  of 
mind,  that  his  phyiklans  ooold  never  aaA* 
ciently  admire,  opposinjf  fears  and  pains  with 
surprising  furtitutle,  and,  upon  tbe  point  of 
expirlaf ,  ooaeeling  hfa  fiither,  aad  oadeaveori^ 
to  prevent  his  tears.  What  a  misfortune  waa  It 
that  ao  many  fine  qualities  were  lost '  But 
what  a  shame  and  reproach  were  it  for  Cliristiaa 
cfaildroi  to  ba  km  Ttataaoa! 

After  havin^r  abandoned  his  studies  for  aaaM 
time,  Quinctilian  having  recovered  himself  a 
little,  resumed  hfa  wark;  for  which  be  aaya, 
the  pnblfa  ought  to  have  the  aura  ftwmraUa 
opinion  of  him,  as  be  laboured  no  longer  fur 
himself;  bis  writings,  as  well  as  fortune,  bt-iiig 
to  pass  away  to  strangers.  He  at  length  finished 
his  plan  in  twelve  boohs,  Aat.  J.  C  98.  It 
bad  co5t  liim  little  more  than  two  ycnr^  .  of 
which  tH'McJt^  lie  had  employed  a  great  part  not 
in  actually  compotting,  but  in  preparing,  aad 
collecti^  all  lha  matter  of  which  fa  waa  ta 
consist,  hy  the  peniwil  of  authors  who  had 
treated  the  same  sulyect.  '   And  we  hare  seen 
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had  upon  hit  hands  during  that  tioai*.  .  It  ii 
astonishiug  and  almost  incredible,  how  so  per- 
fect a  vrorlc  could  be  oomposed  in  so  short  a 
•{MM.  Hia  darffa  wm  to  ttOaw  the  mMm  «f 
Horace,  who,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  recommends 
to  authors  not  to  be  in  too  much  haste  to  publish 
their  writings.  *  Accordingly  he  kept  his  by 
him.  In  ordsr  to  reriM  them  aft  hla  Ubmn,  to 

ftVB  time  to  thr  first  Pirjntinns  of  self-love  and 

th«  complacency  people  always  have  for  their 
own  ppoductiona  to  eoolj  and  to  examine  them 
no  laager  with  the  Ibnd  prepossession  of  an 
niithor,  but  with  the  tPinpfr  and  impartiality  of 
a  reader.  lie  could  not  lung  resist  the  eager 
derfre  of  the  pabUe  to  hare  his  worka,  and  was 
in  a  manner  reduced  to  abandon  than  to  it» 
COOtenting  himself  with  wiahiiif;  them  sucres.^, 
and  recommending  to  his  bM>k.seller  to  take 
great  care  that  thqr  wara  aiaet  and  corracL 
It  must  hRTO  been  at  leaat  a  year  before  they 
could  be  in  a  condition  to  appear.  We  are 
obliged  to  the  Abb4  Gedoyn  for  having  enabled 
tha  poUlcto  Jodfcof  tfaanaeritaf  thiaaulhar, 
hj  tha  tnuulation  he  has  published  of  his  workx. 

Mr.  Dodwell  believes,  k  was  about  this  time 
tliat  Quinctiliau,  being  no  hniger  employed  in 
coaapoalng  hla  great  work,  which  he  had  lately 
fini'ihpd,  thought  of  a  second  marrijn;*',  *  and 
accordingly  espoused  the  grand-daughter  of  Tu- 
tlHaa,  aa  PUny  tha  younger  caDa  him*  Ant.  J. 
C.  94.  He  had  n  dmghtv  by  har  about  tha 
end  of  this  year. 

Domitian,  notwithstanding  hiii  pretended 
dMnlty,  was  killed  Is  hla  palace  by  Steplianus, 
who  had  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  coospi- 
rators,  Ant.  J.  C.  96.  That  emperor  had  caused 
Fiavios  Clemens,  then  consul,  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  bad  banished  hla  nieoe  Flavia  Domitllb, 
the  wife  of  Clemens.  He  had  also  banished  St. 
Flavia  Domitilla,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
same  consul's  sisters.  AU  these  persons  suffered 
tot  tha  ftlth  hi  JoBM  Cbrlat.  Tha  death  ef 
Clemens  haj*tened  that  of  Domitian,  ritln  r ' 
through  the  horror  and  ftsir  it  gave  every  body, 
or  became  it  animated  Stephanos  against  him, 
who  was  the  freedman  and  steward  of  DoniitiDi^ 
the  wife  of  Clemens,  of  whose  estate  he  was 
obliged  to  give  an  account,  and  was  accused  of 
flBilvanatiMi  in  that  reapact,  Ant.  J.  C  96. 
NerfE  aoooeeded  Domitian,  and  reigned  only 
idzteen  months  and  some  day^.  Tr  ijan,  whom 
he  had  adopted,  was  his  successor,  and  reigned 
twmty  yianw 


4  UsDS  ddada  RerstU  contllio,  qui  in  arte  poctica 
soadet,  ne  pnsdpitetur  f<litH>,  nnhutnijuc  preuutur  iii 
•rfuum}  (ttbsm  Us  otium,  ut  ntTricerato  iovaiitioois 
anMNbdnigMMiAsnpetttaitaBqaaailMlOf  jfHii'MnlBi— ■ 

5  Ttiii  seeood  flunisfe  Is  not  omaio,  but  seems  ftry 
probsWo; 


Kothing  U  hnovB  tt  QwinnaMan  fram  tha 

death  of  Domitian,  except  tha  nMvriage  of  hia 
dauphter,  admitting  he  had  one.  When  she 
was  of  age  to  marry,  he  gave  her  to  Nonius 
CekK.  FUny  olgnallaad  hfanadf  an  tbla  aeoi. 
sion  by  a  generosity  and  ^titude,  which  in  my  " 
opinion  do  him  more  honour  than  his  writings 
excellent  as  they  are.  lie  had  studied  elo- 
quence under  Qnlneman..  Tha  werk*  be  baa 
left  us  suffiriently  prove  that  he  was  a  disciple 
worthy  of  so  great  a  master :  but  the  foUowiug 

and  tlie  remembrance  lie  oonalMifly  walalnaJ  af 

the  services  he  had  received  from  him.  As 
soon  as  he  luiew  that  Q,uinctilian  intended  to 
marry  Ua  danghtv,  ha  tboag^t  It  Ineombant 
on  him  to  ezpresa  his  ^'l  atitude  to  his  master 
by  a  small  present.  The  difficulty  was  to  make 
him  accept  it.  He  wrote  him  a  letter  upon 
that  haadf  that  can  nafarbaa^ManUy  adMliad 
for  its  art  and  delicacy,  of  wUA  I  ahdl  InaCft 
a  tranalation  in  tbia  pfawai 

PUmi^t  LttUr  to  Qittnetillem, 

*'  Though  the  moderation  of  your  mind  is  very 
great,  and  you  have  educated  your  daughter  aa 
beeooiea  QuioctiUanli  dan|^itor»  and  tha  gnnd- 

daughter  of  Tutilius:  yet,  as  she  is  about  to 
marry  Nonius  Celer,  a  person  of  distinction^ 
whoaa  amploymenti  fai  die  etate  impose  a  Und 
of  neoeasity  upon  him  for  appearing  with  splen- 
dour, it  is  proper,  that  she  should  adapt  her 
dress  and  equipage  to  the  rank  of  her  husband. 
Theaa  asterlar  thfaiga  indeed  add  nothing  to  onr 
dignity ;  they  bowarcr  MqKees  and  adorn  it.  I 
know  how  very  rich  you  are  in  the  floods  of  the 
mind,  and  that  you  are  much  less  so  in  those 
ef  forlona  tiian  you  ooi^t  to  be.  Let  ma  datm 
therefore  •  part  in  your  obligations,  and,  aa 
another  father,  give  our  dear  daughter  fifty 
thousand  sestertta,  (18,500  livrea/  to  which  I 
ahoold  add,  If  I  waa  not  amofad,  that  tha 
mi  diorrity  of  the  present  is  the  sole  means  to 
prevail  upon  your  modesty  to  accept  it.  Adieu."  ' 
Thia  letter  of  Pliny's  luui  one  circumstance  in 
it  wy  MWBhiiir QntoaHHan^haaaur ;  thataAar 


0  About  £800  (terling. 
7  Qiiamvis  ct  ipiic  tin  continentiMimu*,  ct  filiam  tuam 
ita  iiutitucris,  ut  decebst  filiam  tusn,  TutiUi  ncpu:m : 
cum  tsBBsn  sit  auptuia  boMsttsrioM  viio  NodIo  Odert, 

cui  ratio  fivUiutn  ofBrioram  neceMitatcm  qu.mdam  nlto- 
rU  inifKiiiit ;  debet,  MCiinduin  oondltionet  in.(riti,  vrntc, 
co(iut.itu  augcrk :  quibui  non  quidcm  augctur  dignitas, 
ofDstur  tamsQ  st  instnUtur.  T«  porro  anioio  beat^winmia, 
modlcura  fKultatibtM  sda  Itsque  partem  onols  tul 
inihi  vciidico,  tt,  tinqu-irn  i«riTi»  aJter  puells  nottrai, 
coftfero  quinquagiiita  mlllia  oummtim :  plua  collatunu, 
nM  i  meeuudto  tua  sola  iiaillBiiillshi  munmculi  im- 
patiail  poaa  emldH«B»  oo  jmmum,  Tatai  tk 
LO, 
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with 

■urprising  reputation  and  ■uccn,  ma  well  In  in- 
Rtructiag  youtk  ai  pleading  at  the  bar;  after 
haviiig  iong  resided  In  the  ooart  with  young 
pilarni.  At  adMitlHi  «f  ^Hmm  ngfct  to  bswi 
givpn  him,  and  undoubtedly  did  give  him, 
great  credit  with  the  emperor,  be  had  OMida  no 
great  fortaiie»  aad  bad  ahraya  ramimti  Im  ft 
iMMto  ■wjiftCrHy.  A  fine  example,  but  nn- 
happily  ^Wf^  tlUnn  imitntrd  !  Jnvptial  how- 
erer  intinwlMb  tiwt  Quinctiliaa  vrm  very  rich, 
InflMHltaditamAi 


a  wry  grMt 


Unde  i^tur  tot 
■alttu? 


date  than  the  time  when  Plioy  made  Quinctillan 
the  present  we  have  mentioned,  AnC  J.  C  118. 
It  is  belieT^,  tiiat  if  real,  thay  wm  tbt  afiKt 
«f  the  Uberdhy  of  Adrian,  wlwn  he  attainad 

the  empire,  for  he  declared  himsflf  the  protector 
of  the  learned.    Quinailian  was  then  MTeniy- 


aix  years  old. 
Uved  Umg 
Iris 


IL 


It  it  ml 


The  rhetoric  of  Quinrtiliao,  entitled,  Iruiitv- 
tioM$$  OrtUoritr,  is  the  moot  complete  antiquity 
kwlaftnib  His  design  in  it  i>l»ftnn  the  per- 
fect orator.  He  l>«Kins  with  bilk  tn  hU  cradle 
and  from  his  birtii,  :uui  goes  on  with  him 
through  all  the  stages  of  life  to  the  grave. 
TillifMrfeeoMlMsorttrdvefeMfak  In  tlM 
first  he  treats  of  the  manner  in  which  children 
eboiiM  be  educated  from  their  earliest  infuncy ; 
wiieuce  1m  proceeda  to  grammar.  The  second 
kye  down  rnka  to  bo  obs»yd  tn  the  ■cAeeli 
of  rhetoric,  and  solves  several  questions  in 
gard  to  the  art  itself,  m  whether  it  be  a  srienre, 
whether  uaelul,  6ic    The  five  following  boolu 


The  eighth,  ninth,  and  t^nth  books  inrludc  all 
that  relates  to  elocution.  The  eleventh,  after  a 
fine  chapter  upon  the  manner  of  speaking  with 
fmprietf  WMieralar,  A  mpH  dtionudo,  treats  of 
memory  and  pronunciation.  In  the  twelfth, 
which  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  them  all,  QuinC' 
tiliaa  lays  down  the  personal  qi 


to  his  rlients  ;  when  he  nupht  to  quit  hlfl  Jt^ 
lassioni  and  how  employ  his  retirement. 

Om  of  the  peenllar  cbamcters  of  QuinetiUan** 
rhcterio  1%  Its  Mi^;  written  with  all  the  art, 

ele^T^ce,  and  «ieriry  of  style  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.    Ue  knew,  that  precepts  when  treated 


tani  ,^r^  

proper  to  Ary  up  the  sources  of  the  mind,  and^ 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to  make  cfiirourse 
lean  and  languid,  by  depriving  it  of  ail  grsce  and 
b  Mil  I  J,  and  Isaving  It  mtUg^  tat  nerwsMid 
bones,  more  like  a  skelfton  than  a  healthy  and 
natnral  body. '  Ue  therefore  endeavoured  to 
tntmduoe  fato  Us  Institutions  all  the  omamou 
and  elegance  of  wideh  such  a  work  wan  wmoK^ 
tible'  not,  as  be  says  him«5elf,  with  the  view  of 
displaying  his  wit,  (for  he  oould  have  chosen  a 
far  more  frnltlbl  subject  for  t&at  pnrposej  bnt 
tiwt  ]ronUi,  turn  the  attraction  of  fienni% 
mli?;ht  npply  themselves  with  more  ardour  to 
the  reading  and  studying  of  his  precepci^  which 
wfflMNrt  fTMO  ni  «niamwt,e0«l#  noeihO,  te 
offending  the  delicacy  of  their  ears,  tv  discurt 
also  their  minds.  Accordingly  we  find  iti  his 
writings  a  richness  of  thoughts,  expressions^ 


lively  imagination,  adorned  with  a  profound 
knowledge  of  nature,  continually  fttippHeK,  with- 
out ever  exhausting  itsdf,  or  falling  into  disa- 

snrh  a  fulness  of  lit^ht  and  beauty  into  precepts, 
often  olMCure  and  disgusting  in  thenuelvea, 
give  than  a  quite  dlAerent  spirit  and  effect. 

Theprtnelpal  end  of  QninetiUan,  In  klecko- 
toric,  was  to  oppose  the  had  taste  of  cloqtienne, 
tlukt  prevailed  in  his  time,  and  revive  a  m%nnr* 
of  tUnUnf  and  judging  mseo  eonui  ami  Mmi% 
and  more  conformable  to  the  rules  of  tke  dn> 
gsnce  of  nature.  ■  Seneca  had  rnntributed  more 
than  any  other  author  to  vitiate  and  corrupt  iIm 
judgment  of  tlM  RoMMiB yontfmad  to  niolilnli 
in  the  place  of  that  manly  and  solid  eloquence, 
which  had  prevailed  till  his  time,  the  pretti- 
ueases,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  them  so,  of 
a  styk  muMM  wMl  owiwH^  gHttsrf^ 
thongkl^  quaint  (M)nccit4,  antithesis,  and  potnL 
Mo  povflM  artght,  that  hio*  worka  would 


1  PlerunMioe  nodn  iUn  sites,  nimU  sHbtyitslis  sA» 
tatiooe  frangunt  slque  coiicMant  quicquid  sat  te  eralisns 
generoaiui,  ct  ubumsb  saeeom  (nfralf  bUiaBl;  st  esse 

detegunt  :  quv  ut  esse  ct  a.(tnn|;i  ncrcit  tub  (MM^  lii 
oocpcee  opetisods  saat  tjumctU.  in  iVogm  L  i 

jirtandi  irfrnii  pratia  'ri.imqiie  in  td  riiy;  rcsJrr.a  pc*mt 
ubcriorj  *cd  ut  hoc  ip*o  alLicerttnui  mag".«  juv«itulein 
ad  eogaitionein  eorem  que  ncrcMfia  •tudii*  artitrs. 
bamur,  a  ductl  |iismdH*te  alU)U« 
diiccrent  ea,  qwaaai  ne  Muna  atqae 
avfrlerft   anirrK*.  Ct  aun-s    yr.T-scrtim  I 

ladscet,  vcrebamur.   Quiiutd.  L  tu.  &  L 
a  Ooadi 

teoda    UiMnciU.  L  X.  c  I. 

4  Turn  aolSBsalinUBMhii 
taSA.  Queoi  aen  oqriUtaB  onBlno  ra«ia 
potioilbuf  iHRllnit  mm  ilaeVxm,  c;u<is  iOe  nen  i 

inrr*»rro,  rum  diver*!  lil  i  (('■iTiU"  gii.rrL*,  j^Ucrn-  tc  m 

diccncto  posse  lis,  quitaat  iUij 
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in  which  rcMon  he  narer  owMed  to  iipeak  111  of, 

and  ducredit  them,  even  the  autbora  who  were 
most  eBtaeDied>  a«  Cic«ro  and  Virgil.    In  con- 

eootempt  for  them  ertsued}  «e  that  when  Quinc- 
tUian  begau  to  teach,  he  £utuul  no  author  but 
Seaaoa  ia  the  bandi  of  jroath.  Ho  did  not 
^mmmt  aboalatily  to  exclude  him ;  but  could 
not  8ufr»-r  his  h^'ivj  prefemA  !•  VSilHi  of  i»- 
oooaparahly  greater  merit. 

For  ^  nH  w  ought  aot  to  ko  •urpriaed 
ChallklBtMltMit  made  so  rapid  •  pwgrcea  in 
•0  short  B  time :  which  is  indeed  no  more  than 
maaaily  bappenfc  There  wantabniaMnglo 
of  •  omt^m  oknMlor  to  Tltlilo  aB  tho 
rest,  and  tu  corrupt  tiio  language  of  m  WlKdo 
nation.  Such  wss  Seneca.  '  I  omit  sp«ak)n? 
iB  this  place  of  the  other  qualities,  £iiir  whidi  he 
wm  oiMiasi :  •  happT  wad  lahoml  wmtmt 
avast  extent  of  luiowledge ;  a  profound  erudi- 
tion in  philosophy  ;  and  a  morality  abounding 
with  the  juatest  and  most  solid  prlncipka.  To 
hasp  wUhta  Ifco  bonk«o  if  ttf  iM  bod 

an  easy  and  exuhcmnt  wit,  a  fine  and  rich  ima- 
gination, a  khitiiiig  facility  in  hi«  co«posith>ps, 
ooUd  thoughts,  cxpressloni  eoriow  oai  Adl  of 
Ullj,  witk  hsfV7  Md  tftigMlr  ^nd 
conreitB.  But  as  to  his  style  it  was  almost 
vicious  in  all  its  parts,  and  so  nuM^  the  more 
4Higerous,  it  -mm  «U  sow  IiiibiIsmI  wIA 
charming  faults  and  beautiful  defects.  * 

This  florid  style,  this  taste  for  point  and 
^mintnessy  the  msro  dangsnius  as  the  more  easy 

mable  to  the  character  of  youth,  soon  seized 
the  whole  city.  It  became  nereiwnry  that  erery 
piroof  and  stotj  period  should  conclude  with 
•oms  gUttartof  thoygfct,  or  ringnkr  and  mr. 

prising  ttum,  to  strike  the  ear,  attmrt  partinilnr 
oMention,  and  in  some  measure  claim  applause.  ' 
Qninctiiian  belicred  himself  obligad  to  ottacli 
41iis  bod  tM«a  with  tiie 


wliich 

be  docs  almost  throughout  his  whole  work,  by 
laying  down,  upon  tiie  model  of  the  ancient^ 
tho  priociplM  of  tras  oad  aidid  slsipawis  It 
4i  BOC,  m  hs  ottm  dsdms,  and  as  bk  o^e  suf- 
ficiently shows,  because  he  was  an  enemy  to  the 
beauties  and  graces  of  discourse.  He  confesses 
that  Ckcvo  UaMdft  to  defend  his  dlents^  om- 
plojod not  jpnty  strong  but  shining'  arniij ;  and 
HhH  i»  tho  «MP»  tf  C«nMUai  fiolbu%  ia  which 


5  QuinctiL  L  z.  e.  L 

0  Scd  in  eloQuendo  coirupta  ptaMffN^  stquo  oo  per- 
nidosiMitna,  quod  abundant  dukSiiii  fitfla  VeDn  eum 
•uo  ingeiVi'i  dixinc,  alicno  judicia 

7  KuQc  iUud  Toluot,  ut  omnis  locui,  oauUs  seiuus  in 
dnesanoBtofttlatsitiiaB.  I^upeanlemsepnps  netai 

rf     rnrc  OilO  lOOOqnl  MWlsmSllOII—  USB psttent 


by  the  af 

univwnl  clipping  of  feODds  of  bia 

sublimity,  pomp,  and  glitter  of  eloquence  oc- 
casioned thooe  loud  acclamations.  *  U«  adds  to 
ikia  w&Mf  tk  voty  trm  —d  JadWows  rsisoMs^ 
which  seems  to  regard  only  the  orator^s  repiito- 
tion:  this  is,  that  the  beauty  of  speech  condures 
Tcry  much  to  the  success  of  a  cause,  because 
those  wbo  Imbt  with  plsoiiue  sn  noro  otteiitlvi^ 
and  become  more  inrlinccl  to  believe  wliut  tlicy 
hear,  won  over  as  they  are  by  the  charms  of 
diMonre^  and  aoowtiBws  In  a  manner  bomo 
away  by  tiie  faMnl  adiaiialko.  QninctiUan 
therefore  does  not  reject  ornaments  :  but  he  In- 
sists that  eloquence,  which  is  an  enemy  to  paint, 
and  all  borrowed  graces,  admits  ao  drsss  bat 
what  is  manly,  noble,  and  majestic'  He  con- 
sents, tttat  it  should  shine  and  lie  lovely,  hut 
iruiu  health,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
and  thai  II  «beald  owe  to  beaatyasWyto'lli 
natural  rigour  and  florid  complexion.  He  car- 
rii»9  this  prinripie  so  Air  iw  to  say,  that  were  he 
to  choose,  he  ahuuid  prefer  the  rougti,  gross 
ftMoef  tkeaMls«ls,totkooladiei  aad  eAaal- 

nate  affi-ctation  of  the  mo<Iern'i.'"  Hut,  says  he, 
tliere  is  in  this  point  a  mtaiu  mean  that  may  be 
observed,  in  like  manner  as  there  b  a ; 
ani  olefMMaat  piassttt  ia  oar  tal 
turr,  rrhich  is  so  far  from  beini:  reprorahle, 
that  ws  ought,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  to 
aaaka  it  becsaie  aTtatae  to  the  gooeral  aoosp> 
tation. 

We  find  by  the  little  I  have  related  of  Quinc- 
tUiau,  how  greatly  useful  the  study  of  such  a 
worit  aaay  be  fa  fiann  Ae  judgment  of  yeolh. 
It  Isao  less  so  in  rcopedto  tbomannm.  Ho 

has  scattered  admirable  maxims  of  that  nntnre 
throughout  his  rhetoric    X  have  quoted  part  oi 


But  this  fund  of  probity,  so  worthy  in  itself 
of  our  highest  praiw^s,  is  much  dishonoured  by 
our  rhetorician's  impious  flatteries  in  regard  to 


9  Nec  foctibu*  nodo  #ed  ctiam  Aitgeotibui  amtis  pn*. 
Iotas  la  caasa  est  Oean  CemdHi  fol  asa  sssscatos 

r  *  r  doccndo  JiiJicem  fantum,  ct  utiUtcr  demum  ae 
L^aiiiiL^  pcnpicuiVjue  dicctido,  ut  popului  Roman  ui  admirs. 
tlonera  tuam ;  non  acdamatione  tantum,  icd  etiam  pUuju 
eaoMstetur.  flubOadtai  inilMtd*  M  Bucniaocntia,  et 
nttor,  et  euetatltsi  expiewtt  Unss  ftaguiuu  M  ae 
".iu«re  quidcm  parum  coDfert  hie  orntioins  (imatu*.  Nam 
qui  libeater  audiuat,  et  magia  attcruiuiu,  et  fatiliili  cre- 
dunt,  flannaqus  ipsa  d^lectationc  capiuntur,  nonnun. 
quam  ipsa  admiratione  aufemntur.   Qstoctit.  L  vUL  c.  9. 

9  Bed  hk:  omatiu.  (rcpetam  enbn)  vtrOls,  fttHs,  ct 
•anctus  (it ;  ncc  effcmlnatam  Icvitatcni,  nec  fuco  cniin- 
anteneotanassMt:  laacuineetTiiilNuniteat.  dmctil. 
IbML 

10  El,  li  necc'sf'  Ftt,  vrtrrcrn  ilium  hoTTorem  dicendi 
malini,  quam  istam  novam  IkeiUiam.  Std  jiatct  media 
qUKidam  via :  (icut  in  cuitu  victuque  aoccMit  aliquU  citu 
reprebcuionem  niior,  qusn^  ticut  psMuau*,  ad^iiGiamus 
virtutJbus.  aU.9,b, 
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Domitinn,  and  by  despair  no  the  death  of  his 
childxao*  thM  roM  m  high  as  to  dany  proTideaoe. 

tun,  inatmct  a*  hfW  to  think  of  thcuv  pagan 
virtues,  which  were  solHy  founded  hi  h.  It-love, 
of  a  religion  that  afforded  no  resource 
ttt  lemm  tad  wU>  tm  wMck  h—  Mia 


IlL  Jfe/Arvf  of  InstruHinn  Ymtfk  im 
Qui  rut  ilian '»  J  tw. 

Before  I  conclude  this  article  upon  Quine- 
tilian,  I  shall  extract  from  hi*  writings  part  of 

nt  Riiiiu".  ?n  his  timr. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  very  usual 
at  Room,  ant  to  begin 
till  they  wtTf  kt'vpu  yam  aid,  because  it 
believed,  that  before  that  a^r  thoy  had  neither 
aufficiant  atrengtJa  of  bod/  nor  extent  of  miad 
ArlMning.'  QatantiHMi  lliliilt  v/tm  wlw,  and 
pnAia  the  opinion  of  Chry^ippus,  who  had 
eompoaed  a  treatise  of  consideti-ble  extent,  and 
in  great  esteem,  upon  the  edocation  of  duldraau 


the  nurses,  he  was  from  that  age  for  having  them 
industriously  imbuod  with  frnod  prinriples  of 
morality,  and  formed  insensibly  for  virtue. 
Kmt,  Mya  QoiMliliaB,  if  ftMi  fkat  Mfif  iMe 
their  monncTs  may  be  cultivated,  what  hinders 
but  their  minds  may  also  be  improved  ?  What 
ii  a  diOd  to  do  from  the  time  he  begins  to 
■paak?  FcmdMbladlfkoMailioaoDNddBf; 

Is  it  proper  to  abandon  Mru  <-ntirely  to  the  di»- 
oovnes  of  women  and  men-senraots?  At  that 
'iMk  ioovabla  either  of  pains  or 
Tfcwiwi  tUa  must  not  be  BO 
much  a  study  as  a  play,  whereby  these  first 
jmn  of  infaney,  till  the  seventh,  whieb  are 
fnanDy  loat,  may  vnAaUy  appUid  in  tatdi. 
log  hiui  a  thousand  agrmtk  Hlhfi  wiAla  Oe 
reach  of  his  rapacity. 

They  began  with  the  study  of  the  Greek 
Imgwyt*  btrtthatoftlMLatiBaaonftllawoa; 
from  which  time  they  cultivated  both  language* 
with  equal  application.  Thii  is  not  practised 
with  sufficient  regularity  among  the  French, 
(«r  Mail  tkt  AfiM,]  wbo  addon  «r  nomr 
know  thrir  native  tongue  by  principles. 

When  children  had  learnt  to  read  well,  and 
to  write  correctly,  they  wvo  taught  both  the 
Latin  and  Omk  gnauBan.  Tbtj  had,  tor 
this  end,  privato  masters  who  instructed  them 
at  home,  and  othera  who  taught  in  the  public 
acMs.  QainaaHMi  gOMri—a  which  of  these 
two  methods  of  teaching  is  the  most  ossfiil ; 
■ad,  aftar  huflof  atloitivdy 


lf|aiactlLl.LAl. 


•  Ittd, 


sr>T}i  on  both  sides,  he  declares  for  the  pulli,; 
schools.  The  <^spler  wherdu  he 
question,  is  sMif  tta  flMik|ana«f 
Gramaaar  was  ast  wwitidwud  in 
ns  a  frivolous  employment  of  little  innportanre.  • 
The  lUmians  set  a  higher  value  upon  it,  and 
applied  tiMBMrivai  «a  K  In  a  ] 
convlaoed,  Aat  to  propose  maldng  a 
the  sciences  without  the  assifltance  of  j^rammar, 
is  lilte  intending  to  erect  a  building  without  s 


things  and  subtletin!,  which  serve  only  to  cramp 
the  genius,  and  moke  tbe  mind  dry  and  txipAi 
they  studied  its  principles,  and  oaaadnad  Jli 
fasaoM^  with  care ;  for  there  is  wa/Mag  hmt§A 
in  grammar,  but  what  is  uselcas. 

Grammar,  that  is  to  say,  the  art  of  writing 
and  ^wikfaif  unsactly,  toma  apsn  fevr  prinr 
ciples :  *  reasOB,  antiquity,  authority»  oA  Wik 
Quinctilian  says  an  admirHblL-  thing  upon  this 
last  liead.    This  word  U»e,  *  according  to  bim, 

define  precisely  what  we  undailHd  by  it.  For, 
if  we  take  it  for  what  we  see  done  by  the 
generality  ^  people,  the  consequ^xoes  would 


but  what  Is  more  important,  in  r«spect  to  man- 
ners. For,  says  he,  can  it  be  expected  am<mf 
men  to  see  the  generality  f<dlow  or  use  wliat  is 
htim,mmimoottilntt»vdt?  lis  nfBalssgnari 

customs  very  common  in  hh  time,  which  oucht 
not  to  be  considered  as  uses  hiU  as  abuses 
though  generally  pirasHssff  hy  Oa  wMa  dlT. 
Wa  shall  call  lue  therefore,  aa  it  relalsa  ta  ht^ 
guagp,  thrit  which  is  received  by  the  consent  rf 
such  as  speak  best ;  as,  in  regard  to 
that  it  mit,  wUdi  hao  the  approbatitn 
good  and  worthy. 

The  care  of  teaching  cbDdren  to  rfad  nnd 
write  correctly,  and  of  learning  them  the  pna> 
dphs  of  the  Grsali  and  Lattn  M^om^  was  tks 
first  but  not  the  chief  duty  of  gnuxunanob* 
They  added  to  this  the  reading  and  explication 
of  the  poets,  which  was  of  exceeding  great  exp 


did  not  content  thi  m ■selves  with  making  chd> 
dfBii  observe  the  propriety  and  natural  sigai^ 


5  Bed  bole  Ipd  aseaMariam  cat  fua 

mdumque  ImprimU  Id  ipnun  qtnd  tit,  quod  coosuetu. 
dincm  mecmus.  Qub  «i  ex  co  quod  pluret  Cidunt  i 
acciptat,  perkulouttimum  dablt  pncccptum,  i 
modo,  sed  (iiuod  aasius  e«)  TriMa  Uade 
boni,  nt  pluribu*  qua  neia  lont  pUeeant  f  Igttnr  at 
Tclli, et  coniiin  in  graduj  franj^c rc.  ot  in  l)jlnot!ipcr;>ofirr, 
quamlibct  luec  inTSMiInt  civitatem,  qoo  erit  ooasaett^ 
qiida  nihil  henoa  carst  WQWinBalBBs  iie,  te  Is. 
quendo,  non,  ti  quid  vltiotd  multU  ln<iedcr:r.  pro  jvgtxl* 
•ennonif  acdplendum  erit— Ergo  cousuetudiocB  wr- 
raonU,  vocabo  comentum  eniditonuai 
bpnoreaL  lALcapi^ 
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•f  words;  the diffBrant f«et  la  Umcoo- 

paenltor  l»  poetry,  with  the  tropM  and  figoree. 
Thoy  applifMl  theais«lve:s  principally  in  ihowing  * 
what  it  was  neoenary  to  reuuurk  in  the  eoonomy 
•r  Mate*  «r  a  flMtk  Md  ik»  «MlitaM7  Mi 

parte  and  chaneten;  what  waa  fine  in  the 
thoughts  and  diction  ;  am!  whcrrfnre  the  style 
flowing  and  luxuriant,  and 
MidesMiMw  They 

also  perfectly  acquainted  with  whaterer  had  any 
relation,  in  the  poets,  either  to  fable  or  history, 
witboat  however  eharging  their  Dwmoriee  with 

prescribed  by  Quinctilian,  He  reckons  it  a  pcr- 
ftetion  in  a  granmuman,  to  be  ignorant  of  cer- 
tria  thing%  which  fainJ  do  not  deeerieto  be 
lOMwa.* 

The  grammarians  hciran  also  to  form  yonth 
for  composition,  by  malitng  them  write  de> 
•criptlona,  fables,  and  aaon  eateMiTS  ttmliooa.  * 
They  sometimes  made  esemsions,  of  wUck 

Qalnctfllan  complnitis,  into  the  province  of  rhe- 
torii^  and  made  their  disciples  compose  dis- 

which  seemed  abandoned  to  than,  bat  emi  In 
the  deliberatiTe.'*  At  the  same  time  that  youth 
Icnrnt-  franunar,  thsf  wars  also  taught  mnsie, 
fwuab'y,  Aa  mamMT  «f  daodof  tihal  ianproTes 

tta  person  and  mien,  and  the  art  of  pronuncia- 
tion, or  of  spenltinp  in  public  ;  all  which  were 
considered  as  essential  to  the  future  orator,  and 
always  prstoddl  Oa  otodf  of  fkatoakb  >■ 

The  age  for  entering  upon  this  stody  was  not 
and  could  not  be  fixrri,  because  it  depended  on 
the  progress  made  in  the  previous  studiss.  What 
wo  certainly  know  of  It,  li^  tiwt  young  persons 
dovotad  several  y«ar*  to  it :  AdmlH  firi  pmeri  ad 
ktu  prarrptores  tran$fentnhtr,  et  apud  «o«  Jwenet 
tHarn  facti  persevtrant.  "  We  may  ooojectore^ 
lliat  Ihey  ffHMraDj  t«gaB  riMtoffle  at  ddrtcm  cr 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  contlniicd  nt  it  till 
seventeen  or  eighteen.  The  length  of  time  em- 
ployed in  this  study  ought  not  to  surprise  us, 

opening  the  door  to  the  hiijhn^t  tltr^nities  of  the 
republic,  this  art  was  the  principal  employment 
of  the  yonth  of  both  dtiea,  W«  aact  not  Ibr- 
get,  that  at  Rome  they  eliidlad  ilietoclo  onder 
both  Greek  and  Latin  mnsters. 
Tht  function  of  a  rhetorician  ioduded  two 
precepte  and  dcBhiniaiHona. 


OF  LATIN  RHETORICIANS.  4I7 

QnlnotHian,  in  soveral  passages  of  his  work, 
pvavaatkevlililf  andnecsadtyof  preoepfs:  but 
he  late  A«m  baliariiifb  that  aaampalaw^ 

•errance  of  them  h  indisppriMlly  in'cessary  In 
composing.  RJictoric  would  certainly  be  very 
easy  and  nHalnaMs»  if  itcoold  be  made  to  coo- 
sist  in  a  small  number  af  fliad  f  irt  liil 
rules ;  but  Its  rules  change  according  to  time, 
occasion,  and  necessity.  For  which  reason  ths 
principal  reqidalto  in  an  orator  Is  judgment,  be- 
cause he  is  to  determine  differently  hh  own  con> 
duct,  accordinir  to  the  exigency  of  affairs.  '* 
The  rhetorician  dictated  the  preoepto  to  his 


7  Pmdpud  vcro  ills  inllgst  snimu,  qua  in  OBCooomis 
▼irtitt,  qua  in  decoro  remm  r<iukl  pswona  csique  000. 
vcnrnt  ;  (]uid  in  Mnstbiu  IsudsodaBlb^'Mla  VMttS|  tiH 
oopU  prataiiUls,  ttU  saodaa 

aBqua  ne*rire. 

llI«l.c.T,ae  ni4iL6& 


«p 

of  time :  for  the  rhetorics  were  generally  verp 
long,  as  we  may  conclude  from  that  of  Quine- 
tiliau.  it  often  treated  subjects  of  a  very  ah- 
strart^nd  wyluinap»aalwi«inyBpinhw^ 

to  inspire  a  taste  for  clrKjuencc.  These  are  that 
kind  of  passages,  wliich,  in  regard  to  youth,  I> 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  retrench  in  my  odi. 

established,  and  could  not  with  prudence  depart 
froinit.  But  he  makes  his  readers  good  amends^ 
net  only  by  the  graoea  and  bsanttes  of  style  dif- 
fused through  all  the  pasnges  susceptible  of 
them,  bat  still  more  by  the  solid  reflections,  with 
which  be  unites  most  of  his  precepts.  And, 
ata  ha  agplahiad  tea  tohbdisdples, 
force  and  clearness  WMl  Ua  pffiQllwnolaliwi 
added  to  them ! 

To  teach  yonth  how  to  practise  the  praMfIa 
ha  had  eqbfaMd  to  tfeaiii,  «ha  aaitar  Ibnnad 
them  for  composition.  '*  At  first  they  made  hia- 
torical  narrations.  They  then  rose  to  praising 
of  great  men,  and  blaming  such  as  had  rendered 


sometimes  made  parallels  and  comparisons  be- 
tween them.  They  exercised  themselves  also  in 
commonplaces,  upon  avarios^  ingratitude,  and 

which  supplied  Jibnndant  matter  for  eloquence  ; 
for  instance,  whether  the  country  life  is  prefer- 
able to  that  of  the  town;  whether  moot  glory  be 
naqolMd  ha  IhaMd  or  a4  lha  bar.  Cara  waa 
also  taken  to  exprcisc  the  memor)-.  '*  Quinctilian 
far  this  end  is  for  having  youth  learn  by  heart 
ovtof  Aa  ovBtoff%  UaMtiaiM^  and 
■■then  I  the  peeto  vrera  left 
wholly  to  the  grammarians.  They  will  form 
their  tasto  early  by  tiiis  means,  says  he ;  their 
memory  wlH  eonatantly  supply  them  with  as> 
rellent  models,  which  ttep  '^HII  ImltMto  even 
without  thinking  of  it :  expressions,  turns  of 
thoughts  and  figures,  vrill  rise  up  with  no  con- 


13  Atijuc  adeo  re*  in  oratore  prjrciptic  cnniiliutn,  qols 
vatid  et  aU  renun  momcQta  convcititur.  Ltk.  U.  c  1-k 
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ew  LATor  RavroAiciAif&. 


By  thaw  different  ezerckei^  thtj  were 
iMf  Mm         MW|iilHyi<f  ihtw—ila 

fonii,  railed  dwlamatfoDH,  In  which  tbe  prinripal 
busiueas  of  rhetoric  cooftisttd.'  lliCM  were  ha- 
raDfvef  oompowd  upon  feigned  and  imaginTy 
Mirjeeta,  In  taHatiaa  of  Umm  at  the  Imr,  and  in 
the  public  df  lihrrations.  Demetrttu  Phalereus 
was  the  first  who  intredooed  the  nee  of  them 


Declamations  wfrc  ioetitated  to  prepare  yoath 
for  the  nral  affaire  of  th4^  bar,  of  wliich  they 
were  property  to  be  a  faitlifiil  reMBihlance;  and 
M  lM«M  llMf  fcipt  wftUa  fhiia  JMI  kaiMdi^ 

and  perfeetly  Imitated  tbe  form  and  etyle  of  ac- 
tual pleading  they  w«>re  of  great  use.  Ac- 
eordiagly  thia  aort  of  compoaitioo  oomprieed  all 

But  this  exercise,  so  ri'icful  in  itsrlf,  drg pnrratpd 
80  much  through  the  ignorance  and  bad  taste  of 
maeters)  that  dedamatiooa  were  one  of  the  prin- 
ce OMM  of  tlM  ndn  of  rtnmip»  Tlwy 
made  choice  of  fabulous  Bub)(*rt5,  entirely  ex- 
traordinary  and  unnatural,  which  had  no  manner 
if  MhtlaatathtMlltn  trailed  at  Ihalar.  I 
ahall  cite  a  di^Ie  example  of  thia  Vmtt  hma 
whirh  the  r«t  may  bp  known.'  Thfrt  wan  b 
law  which  decreed,  that  the  haada  of  him  who 


cut  off.  Qm*  patrtm  pulmtverit,  mania  es  prtEci- 
dantur.  A  tyrant,  having  caused  a  father  and 
kia  two  aona  to  ite  brought  to  him  in  the  citadel, 
ordered  tlM  oom  to  heat  ^  fttho-.  Oao  of 
thrm,  to  aToid  so  horrid  an  Impiety,  threw 
hinuelf  headlong  from  Ute  works  of  the  citadel : 
the  other,  compelled  by  necesaity,  olwyed  the 
eouiuiand,  and  atrwck  hie  father ;  heafterwaMe 
mird  the  tyrant,  who  had  made  bim  his  friend, 
and  receired  the  reward  granted  him  by  the  laws 
iDawlift«M.  Ha  WHkawafar  tried  by  the 
Jndgea  ftr  laifiit  <">A  Tiolence  to  hie  fiither, 
and  the  prosecutor  demanded  that  bis  hands 
ahould  b«  cut  off.  The  father  takes  upon  him 
Ue  dtAnoeb  Matteia  of  a  nmA  mow  aatwwa» 
gant  nature  were  treated  in  declamiitlons.  The 
style  was  suiUible  to  the  choice  of  the  subject*, 
and  couaisted  of  nothing  but  atiff,  far-fetched 


quibbles,  and  ^agkk  atrained  figures,  frothy  bom- 
boat,*  iaa«oi4»afallauniMrof  poarila 


lisbeiwnt  intra  fe 
non  lentkcntes,  -~T'Tn  Ulaxo. 
fotaa  BMBtopenltaB  aeeeperint,  exprincnt  Abondsbunt 

atitem  copii  vcrtxtrum  optimonim,  ct  rnmj'ositiono,  ac 
figurit  jam  noo  qucsitis,  fed  spoote  et  ex  rqweito  vdut 


fl  LOx  H.  e.  4  3  f5cnee  Declam,  Ir,  1  0. 

t  HsK  tolenbilia  e«cnt,  ti  ad  cloqiiciUiam  iturij  viAin 
fatcrfiit  :  nuiir  pt  rerum  tumorc,  ct  icntenliarum  vsnU> 
•in»o  strepitu,  hoc  taatua  peoflchaM,  at,  cum  ia 
tiainaMMteBawiQibwiMrtifc 


thk  bHi 


with  the 


^ninftiltan 


detlamatrans,  by  redadni^  them  to  tbeh-  orrc'^a) 
design,  and  making  tiiem  iiiiifia  iiMibiii  to  the 


* 

howeVBiV  ta  oppooe  the  torrent  of  cmtoaa  in  a 

dire«-t  munner,  he  abated  of  his  ardour  in  •©?»♦ 
reflects,  and  gave  way  to  the  stream  ha  a  oertata 
d^tran,  It  tett  Ml  ba 
what  manner  he  ji 
himMlf.  "  What  then,  some  one  mar  sar.  art 
yoath  nero-  to  Im  eulfered  to  treat  extraordmari 
artfeala?  IW  gWa  a  laaaa  la  tMr  featn%  ta 
abandon  themselves  to  the  eallies  of  a  warm 
imagination,  and  swell  a  little  in  their  style  and 
eloqumce?   That  is  undoubtedly  right,"  aaya 


to  whnt  la  justly  bold  and  swelling  ;  and  not 

gire  into  what  is  ridiculous  and  extcaTipaa  In 


if  we  most  hate  this  indulgence  for  i 
let  them  swell  as  murh  as  they  please,  prorided 
they  remember,  that  as  certain  animals  are  tarnad 
looaa  Into  the  ftdda  la  IhttMopoB  thai 

herbage  for  a  oertidn  tia%  and 

let  bli»od,  and  retorn  to  their  umial  meat  fer  the 
preeerraiion  of  their  rigour  ;  so  they  ought  to 

snperfl  ulties,  if  they  woadd  bare  their  product  iocs 

really  sound  and  Tigoroua.  Otherwise,  on  their 
first  attempts  in  public,  they  will  find  that 


empty  swell  and  tumour."* 

With  stu-h  wise  precautions,  declamations 
might  bo  of  great  wie  to  young  persons.  Perfect 
iHetwniaw  ars  Bot  to  be  reqnirad  or  expected 
from  thrui  at  first.*  A  fruitful  and  abundant 
genius  may  l>e  known  bam  a  boldness  and  ^irit 


ideo  ego  sdotesesataha  yiitiBBo  to 
fieri,  quia  niht!  ex  Hs,  qoala  usu  faaibeamib  i 

auf  u  U'it  mk!  nirlti'rn;  v( rboruni glntjuhinet ( 


dicta  fiKtaque  qusii  papavere  ct  teuaao 
la  isifc 

5  Quid  CTKo  7  Nanquam  supra  fidcB,  ct 
lut  ytxi  dicam)  thcmata  Jurcnibus  pertractarc 
aUMV  ut  expaticotur,  ct  gaudeant  matrrin,  et  <ji:asi  .  i  i> t. 
pus  esnt?  Erst  optimum  Sed  ocrte  siot  gnodia  t%  to- 
mida,Ben  stidta etlaai,    aariorfbaa  oerftoMaaaailik 

cula.  Ac,  »i  jani  cfdrndurn  rst,  Impleat  »r  c'echr-s'-r 
aUquando,  dma  sciat,  ut  quadrupedcs,  cum  nnai  (vatiula 
distentst  soal,  anittioU  detraettoiie  canntur.  et  tic  ai 
cibos  riribus  osMWesBdia  Idoneos  ladOMlx  Haaili  l» 

que  tenuandoi  adipes,  ct  quicquid  bmaeilB  ewii^l  eaik 

traxerit,  cniittiT-.diim,  si  wuiui  ac  robcrtu*  »^>lrt. 

Alioqol,  tumor  Ule  taaoU  peine  ca)oavM  vcci  qpsra 
ceaalaaspthe^lM  lAILelL 

6  In  piicris  oTSUapMlbcta  nec  fxip,  ncc  fperari  poteit: 
melior  autem  est  indoles  Leta,  geucrocique  cciuatu*,  <t 
vel  plura  Justo  cnocipieni  interim  ipiritua.  Nrc  unqv 
BM  hi  his  dlMBtli  aoBls  oAnda^  M  fiiM 
IAILe.4 
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in  attampting,  thoiiffa  not  alwajm  iHthln  the 
bounds  of  the  just  Rnd  the  tnw.  It  it  good  to 
hhy  al  wmya  Nomethiug  to  retmcb  at  Hmm  ymn. 
WhMi»7Mniff  pgwa  hmi.  muAui  la  fdmtm 

upon  a  tuliject  given  him  to  trent,  he  hrotight 
bit  compoBition  to  the  Kchoui,  and  read  it  before 
his  compaaiooa.  Tha  uumttr  MOMtimea,  to 
flwte  Hmo,  MM  mIImMv^  and  to  form  thdr 

judg-ment,  asked  them  what  they  f  hnti^rht  worthy 
of  either  praiae  or  blano  in  the  f  ieoe  read  to 

In  wUA  they  were  to  jadga  of  it,  M  wall  la 

r<»sjfird  to  the  thou;;l)ts,  as  the  expnnioTi :  he 
pointed  oat  the  passages  that  wera  dtiMr  to  b« 
Mia  Man  div^  «r  t»  to  aalwfai  «r  iMifad  i 
alwajs  softening  hia  mIMtm  wtA  an  air  of 

kindnpw,  «nd  aometimea  eren  with  pralsr,  in 
(vder  to  lu  beii^  the  better  received.  **  tor 
mj  part,"  aaya  Qjrimitmm,  "whm  I  atoorved 
jMBf  pcraona  alAcr  tao  wanton  and  luxuriant 
fai  their  style,  or  more  bold  than  solid  \n  thfir 
tliooghta ;  I  told  them,  for  the  present  I  would 
■■flkr  Hp  toft  OelfaM  wmM  enM  wlMtt  I  ihaald 
not  permit  the  taking  uf  such  liberties.  And 
thus  they  wpre  plrawd  with  their  wit,  without 
being  deceived  on  tlie  side  of  their  judgment." ' 
Wtoa  tiM  7a«lh»  «paa  lha  adrlaa  af  Ua  aws- 

ter,  had  carefully  retonrhrd  hia  piec**,  he  pre- 
pared to  pronounce  it  in  public ;  and  this  was 
one  of  the  grmteat  adrantages  derived  fnm  the 
■ladf  of  rfcaurio,  and  «t  tha  aama  tlna  aae  of 
the  most  laborious  exanlaai  ftr  Hw  flMailS>,  as 
the  satirist  observes : 

PsnhBMia docett  oh  ferrea pectota,  VccUI 

Jha  flat  7. 


With  ixeoloiiti  who  teaches  to 

Tto  lahtfana  and  fHsndU  af  tto  ipeaken  as- 

spmhlcd  on  thenc  ncraaiotis,  and  it  was  the  hri^'ht 
of  joj  to  fatiiers  to  see  their  aoasauccaed  in  these 
iaffhwatlaaa,  wUeh  prepaarcdthai  ftr  plaailng, 
•ad  anabled  than  to  dMogafah  ttonaalvaa  in 

time  at  the  bar. 

AoaoDg  tlta  different  exerciaea  of  xiiatorkf  there 
to  fiMaa  t»  to  anrprlaad,  that  aathlag  la  aaU  of 
tta  Taading  and  expluinin^  of  good  authors, 

which  aloue  h  capable  <>t  forming  entirrly  t)it» 
taste  of  youtii,  and  of  teaching  them  to  compose 
Qalaellliaa*  oaaftaaaa,  ttoft  tUa  WM  aat 

,  at  the  time  he  hrgun  to  teach  lhaloric 

He  wa^  ncn-'ihlc  of  all  its  a<ivantnge8  from  the 
first,  aud  exercised  some  young  persons  in  it, 

af  their  parenta*  request :  but  having  found  the 

OOntrsry  rnslom  (•>«talilishcd  in  thr  •i(h(K>U,  hp 
afraid  to  depart  trom  iha  aucieiit  method ; 
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so  much  force  and  dominioa  haa  euatM  avar 

the  mind  of  man  !  Convinced  of  the  vast  im- 
portance of  this  practice  with  regard  to  youth, 
hi  n  iiiiBiiiiiafli  it  jaiartriaaalj  In  hit  otHiMliri 

institiitioti<< :  and  as  th«'  prunimarian's  buaineso 
waa  to  explain  the  pacta  to  them,  he  is  for  having 
tlM  TiMtoriclan  do  tto  aame  iu  reapect  to  tto 
atators  and  historians,  but  aapaaial^  tto  inaart 

in  rt'adin;;  tliem  with  the  jmpils,  and  making 
ttom  aenaihUi  of  ail  their  beauties  i  and  he  pro> 


tea  thla  anrclaa  tu  hatea  ail  ^  precepts  a# 
riictoric,  how  cxrellrnt  aoerar  thay  may  b«} 

examples  being  iufitiitely  more  improTii)^'  in  hia 
opinion.*   For,  aaya  h^  wliat  tha  rlketoriciaa 

bafora  tto  eyes.    The  one  potoli  tal  tto  rood 

youth  arc  to  iiike,  the  other  in  amnnnfr  leads 
them  by  the  liand  all  tha  wi^.    (^ua  doctor 


Isrtius,  laud-irc  illud  mc  aJhuc;  veaturum  tpnipu*.  quo 
Doa  pemuttercm.    Ha,  vt  logeuio  cawldMUit,  «t 
Ibitt, 
8Li,iLc.& 


I  tove  perhapa  aalarged  a  little  too  much  upon 
what  nd.itcs  to  this  rTCJ-Upnt  mastrr  of  rhHoric, 
from  whom  i  iutve  cited  many  passages,  for 
wUA  1  ati^taiaato  aami  aiaiiat  tottoiaaier. 
I  desire  him  therefore  to  pardon  my  too  manifest 
prejudice  and  paiwion  for  Qutnctilian,  who  Is 
my  favourite  author,  aud  whose  writings  hav« 
beoa  tto  aahjeeta  a#  aay  laaaoaa  In  tto  royal 
colloirc  more  than  forty  years.  T  ronfpss,  that  I 
am  charmed  and  transported  wbenerer  1  rand 
his  tKNiks,  wliich  always  seem  new  to  ma}  aad  I 
set  ttohigtor  vihwapea  thaaa,aa  I  haaw  aa 
ruithor  moro  rnpablc  of  prr^tTvinp  youth  against 
the  false  taste  of  eloquence,  which  seems  in  our 
days  to  aspire  at  superiority  and  domiaiea* 

Savvnl  flUata  tova  tanght  riMtorie,  sad  hvn 
donr  hnnonr  to  thHr  profession  by  thoir  profound 
knowledge,  and  still  more  by  tlusir  aolid  piety : 
St.  Cyprian,  St.  Gref^ory  JhaHmwen,  8t  Aa- 
^tt$tin,  &r.  Thf  last  mentions"  a  calahraiad 
rhetoririnn,  nojiu'd  \  icforinns,  to  whom  a  statue 
was  erected  at  iiome,  where  the  learned  inatmo- 
tioa  to  had  givaa  tto  aUMrae  af  tto  mat  iUaa* 
trious  flf  iiatdrs  had  acqoirad  hfaa  gml  ivpata* 

t!on.  The  afTectini;  history  of  his  ponrerslon, 
(for  he  had  courageously  renounced  }iaganism 
for  tto  dirlaltaa  vdlgioa)  ooBlrihatid  TV7  BtMh 
to  that  af  81.  Avfoatfai. 

CHAPTER  V. 
OF  SOPBISTai 


lattoaaljael  I  ana  aaw  ta  treaty  I ; 

great  use  of  Mr.  Hardkm'a  work  upon  the  Origin 
and  ProgreBS  nf  Rhetoric  amongst  the  (ireeks,  of 
which  only  a  small  part  has  been  pubiiithed. 

0  Hoc  diligtiitiy  pcnui  au»im  dlcere  phM  colhtururn 
diioeatlbM^  qusm  onutei  i^i'"™  artes  N'am  in  om. 
nibus  ftvfe  ndma  faltut  |iaeepl%  qain  a 

11.  cap.  5. 

10L.X.C.1.  11  CooAsi.  L  viii.  c.  2. 
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OF  SOPHISTS. 


It  ia  hard  to  fire  a  just  idea  and  exact  d^ni- 
Uonof  aophiiU,  because  tbeir  oonditioo  and  repo- 
tart—  httn  unAHTgnu  mviont  chaofea.    It  waa 

at  first  a  very  honournblc  titlo.  Tt  nftr  rirnrda 
becama  odioua  and  contemptible  irom  tlta  vioea 


talenta.  At  length  thi>  namt'  title.  In  a  manner 
reetored  to  it«  privlJe^t"s  by  the  merit  of  thon^ 
who  bore  it,  continued  Ln  honour  for  a  ooo- 


thia  kittd  «i  kaowkdgo,  made  it  the  prindfal. 
aubjedl  «f  Hi  OMTMMlkNw  with  MbI«w 
knew  how  toaeleet  firMilhaM.wfcMlvn 
to  applj  it  to  rhitorir. 

who  auccaeded  Anau^oraa  wttli 


ever  prerent  many  of  them, 
Cram  making  an  ill  u<m<  of  it. 

The  name  of  bophiat  among  the  ancients  waa 

wboae  minrl^  werf  adorned  witii  uwfnl  and 
paUta  laaminf,  and  who  imparted  their  know- 
by  apaaA  ar  ia  wtitiag, 
I  tmj  acience  or  aulgcct  wlwSieavar.  Hanca 
we  may  jijdgc  how  bonourablp  this  charartcr 
waa  at  first,  and  what  reqwct  it  must  have 
dnwB  tifm  1km»,  iHha^  iiaHngniahtnt  ihtm- 
selrea  kf  aaaperior  maril,  wmi»  it  tlMir  Imahnw 
to  form  mankind  for  Tirtuf,  science,  and  the 
goTcrtuuent  ol  •ut<».  1  he  greateat  proof  which 
an  ba  gif«^  atya  TiiifftH^  mt  tta  aiagnlar 
catlmation  in  which  the  sophists  waa  held,  is, 
that  Solon,  who  wai  the  first  Athenian  mlled 
aophist,  waa  judged  worthy  by  our  ancestors  of 
being  plaoad  at  tha  haa4  of  tha  iap«Ula.  Ha- 
rodotua'  rcrknns  him  amongst  tlie  aophlsts, 
whom  the  opiilence  of  Croaus,  am)  iiis  lore  for 
tha  peUta  arts,  had  brought  to  his  court. 

y9hm  hf  the  daliMt  af  Cnmam,  Aiht  IflMr 
was  subjected  to  the  arms  of  the  Persians,  moKt 
of  tha  aophiata  ratamad  into  Greece,  and  the 
alty  af  Ath«B  haeaiM^  wndar  tha  goremment  of 
Flalatratua  and  his  children,  thadacUi^aqtaM 
and  residence  of  the  learned. 

To  undentand  ariglit  tiia  adTantage  they  were 
af  t»  0mm,  wa  hwra  anly  to 
important  serrieaa  tht!f  mniwi 
r^ard  to  policy  and  goTemment. 

All  arts,  wiutae  objects  are  great  and  oon- 
alteahlak  va^rin  •  gmin*  ftr  diaBoariai^  and  a 
profound  knowledge  of  naturr.*  The  mind  is 
thereby  accustomed  to  conceive  lofty  and  sub- 
Una  tiMNights,  and  enaUed  to  attain  ita  perfection. 
Pericles  malted  with  tiia  moat  Iwppy  natmal 
talents  this  habit  of  meditating  and  dlaeuaslng. 
Having  fallm  into  the  handa  of  Anaxa^orait, 
who  Mlawad  tfala  aiathad  in  every  thing,  he 
learned  from  him  to  trace  things  to  their  prin- 
aiples,  and  applied  himself  particularly  to  the 
•tuidj  of  nature.'  History  tells  ui  the  nac  he 
af  it  a«  tha  neiilf  of  an  edlpae  of  the 
wliieh  had  tfaraim  Ui  whole  fleet  into  a 

who  abomidad  ia 


praArand  leandaf  oader  that  name  and 

profession.*  Pericles  passed  whole  days  with 
him,  either  to  improve  the  iLUOwiedge  he  already 

moMt  amiable  mnn  In  the  world,  and  never 
wanted  abundant  resources  upon  whatever  sub- 
ject he  was  oonaolted.    He  had  studied  natura 


of  music  He  composed  excellently  hint  vlf.  ind 
all  hia  wvffha  tended  to  iaq^  horror  of  vice  and 

taltBB  to  conceal  his  real  profession,  bis  enemiea, 
or  rather  those  of  Perirle^,  perreited  at  Irngih 
that  hie  lyre  waa  only  assumed  to  dingutae  htm 
ftaaalhafa- sight.  Ram  that  ttea  thaj  vnd  yi 
means  to  disotaditUm  with  tlie  people.  Tktg 
painted  him  as  an  airibitions  turVul-nt  p*»rHon, 
who  &voured  tyranny,  ilie  comic  poeu  aeouuded 
th«B  talhaalMaitaf  their  power,  by  tho  ridi- 
cule they  vented  against  him.  He  waa  at  laqg^ 
rited  to  an*wrer  for  hiniS4  lf  Iwfure  the  judges, 
and  banished  by  thu  uetraciuu.  His  merit  au«l 
attanh— If  ta  MOm  ware  hk  only  qi—a. 

That  illustrious  Athenian  had  also  another 
teacher  both  in  eloquence  and  policy,  whose 
aame  and  profession  must  give  eurpriae :  tliia 
waa  Oa  teaooa  AapMla  af  MUataa.*  Ttet 
Troui.\ii,  90  much  celebrated  for  her  beauty, 
knowledge^  and  elo^uenoe^  was  at  the  aame  time 

and  a  aByhiit.    Bm  house  was  frequented  by 

the  ^^Tcst  personages  of  Athens.  She  gave  her 
lessons  of  eloquence  aiMl  policy  with,  so  nuick 


ILLftA        '  fFlalaia 
9nat.taiVaHgl.fkUl 


aol  afraid  ta  carry  their  wives  thithar, 

theymi|rht  be  present  without  shnme  or  dangv. 
In  her  conduct  and  studies  the  luUowed  tha 

named  Thargelia,  whoite  talents  liad  acquired 

her  the  title  of  sophist,  and  whose  eTceediiijj 
beauty  had  raised  her  to  tlie  height  of  grandeor. 

he  engaged  her  to  employ  the  ch-irn.^  of  her 
person  and  wit,  to  brin^  over  several  of  the 
GreckuQ  cities  to  his  side,  in  which  she  ncoeeded 
eiiiBalaaay.  8ha  at  length  aatUad  In  Thaaaalr* 

where  the  sovereign  innrrii>d  h8r«  aod  aha  livad 
thirty  years  upon  the  throne. 

Aspasia  with  abundance  of  wit  and  baan<y 
united  a  ptoCMnd  haaaiMp*  ^  rhetor ic  and 
palioy;  Saoataa  boMiad*  that  It  < 


4natlaPetkl|i|^  1&3,I&1    ft  Fhit.  in  Lech,  1«L 
e  Plat  la  PMd.  vf^  lfi\  lOl  Alhea.  L  sU  |k  «l 
Hcvch.    ««oe  •a<»«Ua.  aaM.  BriA 
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I  be  was  ipdabted  for  all  hia  eloquence,  »  Nothing  can  be  <mnginfd  more  florimta 
Mid  aMribadtoW  fhauMvitof  hftTliif  ftrmed  aoothlng  thu  tt«  InaeripliMi  of  tfcla 
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or  mora 


all  the  great  oratora  of  hia  time.*  Ho  intlmatea 
also  iu  Plato,  that  Aspasia  had  the  {greatest  share 
ia  compoaiag  the  funeral  oration,  pronouocad  by 
Md«lBpnlMfl#llM  Atetan^wlMftD  in 
battle  for  their  comitry,  which  appeared  so 
admirable,  that  when  he  had  done  speaking,  the 
mothers  and  wirea  of  thoaa  he  had  pniaad*  ran 
to  aailnea  mi  tnwn  him  with  miilln  and 
ttlcts,  ns  a  champion  victorious  in  the  gamea. 

Peridea  waa  in  no  good  andentanding  with 
Us  wile,  wbo  eooMttted  withoirt  anj  dlffleolty 
to  be  dlYoroed  fttna  him.  After  he  had  mar- 
ried her  to  another,  he  toolc  Aspasla  In  her 
and  lirad  with  her  in  the  moat  perfect 
Ste.WM  ft  hmg  tliM  tfMnMkofthe 
mtlffio  wit,  who  in  their  comedies  drew 
her  sometime  under  thw  name  of  Omphale, 
aometimes  of  Dejanira,  and  sometimes  under 
thBtoTJinio^  Itit  notcarlataiwiateHww 
before  or  after  her  rnarrtage  that  she  was  ac- 
cused before  the  judges  for  the  crime  of  im- 
piety. *  It  ia  only  aaid,  that  Pcridaa  mmd  Imt 
^Hdi  pwl  dUtodtfy  and  that  he  exerted  all  hia 
credit  and  eloquence  in  her  defence.  It  is  a 
pity  that  Aqiaaia  dishonoured  by  the  irre> 
gularity  of  her  iwaniMiTa,  and  Iwr  prntftaim  of 
•  OMirtmiiii.  the  many  fine  qualities,  for  which 
she  waa  otherwise  so  estfmtibla,  and  which  with- 
out that  blot,  would  have  mafte  her  an  honour 
tolHraac.  But  dwy  prove,  boworo',  «f  what 
dw  oex  ia  ca|Mble,  and  bow  Ugii  liemales  can 
carry  the  talents  of  tho  mlndt  ind  ma  tbc 
•nee  of  goTcmment. 

principally  instructed  Ferlclea  in  elo- 
quence and  polirj',  he  had  also  several  other 
aophista  of  great  reputation  iu  his  house.  This 
ooBdiMt  thowa  tha  <vriiM^  wUch  Aa  gnatmrn 
of  antiquity  set  upon,  and  the  use  they  made  of, 
the  adences,  which  they  were  very  far  from 
considering  as  a  simple  amuaement,  fit  only  at 
most  to  gratify  the  eqrioaity  of  a  aprealative 
mind  with  rare  and  abstract  knowledge,  bat 
incapable  of  forming  persons  for  the  government 


Tha  atnordiaary  kaoours  paid  by  all  Gnaea 

to  th»>  sophists,  proves  how  highly  they  were 
esteemed.  Wiien  they  arrived  at  a  city,  they 
wmnMt  %y  tfie  people  In  a  body,  and  tMr  an- 
trance  into  it  had  aomething  of  tha  air  of  a 
triumph.  '  They  had  their  freedom  conferred 
upon  tliem,  were  granted  all  sorts  of  immunities, 
aadhadahrtawaawoladtotiwbhaoaBr.  Bane 
erected  one  to  the  sophist  Proicrcsus,  who  went 
thither  by  order  of  the  emperor  Constaiitiiia>'* 


Itei/i  cloquentia;  that  is, 

«f  tha  wadd  ta  tka  Mitg  af 


7  Ptut  in  Mctiex.  p.  84a 
8  Plut  in  FericL  p.  160. 
9  B,Chn$,  in  IBgUL  mi  Bt»tm.  10 


Regina 
"  Rome  tha< 
eloquence." 

Ha  asparienea  wUeb  neat  of  the  altiaa  had 

made  of  the  advantage  of  th<>  Kophists  to  those 
in  the  administration  of  public  affain«,  and 
especially  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  occasioned 
their  US^  twatad  wlfli  ailthaaa  dngwiar  marks 
of  esteem  and  distinction.  Besides  whirh,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  ibat  many  of  them  had  abun- 
danaa  af  wU,  had  aaqiiirad  a  great  extent  of 
knowledge  by  appUeatioa»  and  distinguished 
themselves  hi  a  particular  manner  by  th«-ir  eU>- 
quence.  The  most  celelnrated  were  Gorgias, 
Tiaiaa,  Frotagoraa,  and  FMIau^  who  all  ap- 
peared in  the  time  of  Soeratea. 

Gorgias  i^^  simamed  the  J^eontine,  because 
he  was  a  native  of  L>eoutium,  a  city  of  Sicily. 
Hia  eMnna,  who  were  at  war  with  thoae  of 
Syrucuae,  deputed  him  as  the  most  excellent 
orator  among  them,  to  implore  aid  of  the 
Athenians,  whtna  he  charmed  by  bis  eloquenoe» 
andaMaioad  Aamthmallhademaiidad.''  Aa 
it  was  new  to  them,  tliey  were  dazzled  with 
tlie  pomp  of  hia  word%  thooghti^  geniuai  and 
flffina;  and  with  thaw  artfidUylahainad!^  and 
in  a  numner  wire-drawn  jteriods,  the  meiBlwa 
of  which,  by  a  studied  disparity  and  resem- 
blance, answer  each  other  with  a  nice  exactness, 
and  form  a  vagnlar  and  hamonioaa  eadaDee^ 
that  agreeably  soothes  the  ear."  This  kind  of 
prettinets,  for  it  cannot  well  bo  called  by  any 
Other  name,  is  pardonable  when  uot  too  fre- 
fMtt^andlaanBgfaaaAdwhMinadwIth  tha 
sober  temper  vrith  which  Cicero  cmplDvs  it. 
But  Gorgias  abandoned  himself  to  it  without 
any  reserve.  Every  thing  glittered  in  liis  styles 
in  whkh  aart  aaeaaad  to  frfda  itadf  in  appearing 

everywhere  without  a  veil.  He  went  to  dis- 
play it  upon  a  mucii  larger  theatre,  namely,  in 
the  Olympic  gamea,  and  aflafwaidi  In  tike  Vy* 
thian;  where  he  was  equally  admired  by  all 
Greece.  Tbey  loaded  him  universally  with 
honoorp^  wliich  tbey  carried  so  far,  aa  to  erect 
Idn  a  atatna  of  gold  at  Ddphoi^  aa  honanr 
never  before  conferred  on  any  man."  Geffin 
was  the  first  who  ventured  to  boast  in  a  nnmer- 
ona  asaembly,  tliat  lie  waa  ready  to  dispute  upon 
any  subject  that  ■hedd  ha  pnmvmi  t  wUA 


II  Diod.  L  xlL 
1 2  Pari*  psribut  adjuncts,  ct  ttoJliter  Mlnlts ;  UenM}as 
contrariij  relate  contniis  rju  r  ma  »ponte,  etlamsi  id  non 
sgas  cadoBt  fknaMiae  aumerort  Goivlas  priiaus  invcnit, 
ssdhbaskiMislnleDi|NfaB«er.  OmLm.m. 

IS  Gorgiss  tantui  hnn<>5  hablluaeitl  tota  Gnrcb,  toll 
ut  ex  omnibus,  Di'Ii>bi.«,  lum  insorata  status  icU  auixa 
ttatoarptar.  ft  De  (ha/,  a.  187. 
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reason  to  treat  so  M>tMek«ii  a  ranity,  or  rather,  as 
ba  caUa  it  biouelf,  so  ridicuiuiM  au  impadcanor 
wUh  derUso.  Us  Uwd  l»  m  teM  in4 

wreu   }>-urs  old*  without  ever  quitting  liia 

■tudii  f* ;  '  uud  upon  l>*inf:  askod  how  h*  cmild 
support  ao  long  a  hie,  Ut  replied,  that  a^e  bad 

rates,  of  all  hia  disciple^  was  the 
and  did  him  the  greatest  honour. 

TiUAs  was  a  native  a£  the  mbm  cH]^  aa 
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with  him  in  the  rlr  put:iti<»n  to  the  Athenians.  * 
He  alao  acquired  great  ottiffiation.  Lyaiaa,  a 
CuMua  antor,  «f  w]Mm  I  dkaD  qMak  ia  IIm 
sequel,  was  MW  of  his  disciples. 

PBOTAr.oH A«;,  of  Ai>dera  in  Thnwr,  was 
temporary  with  Gorgias,  and  perhaps  ew  « 
little  prior  to  him.  *  He  was  also  WUia  aaaae 
tasts^  and  btit  like  him,  a  very  great  repotatlon 
for  ehwjuenc*.  He  txvught  it  during  forty  ynar*, 
and  gained  by  his  proiiession  zoore  oonsiderabie 
f—  than  PfcMlMbsr  taa  ss  mBtHhm 
MM  him,  could  ever  hare  been  able  to 
quired,    fv)  Socmten  wiys  in  Plato. 

Aulus  Ot:iiius*  relates  a  very  singular  lawsuit 
iilwiwi      ProttgifM  Mi  omo  of  Ut  dhclplM 
The  latter,  whose  name  was  Eralthus,  passion- 
ately desirous  of  maldng  hinwslf  a  celdirated 
advocate,  applies  to  Frotagons.    The  price 


with  that ;  and  the  rhetorician  engaged  to  in- 
struct Evalthus  in  the  most  secret  mysteries  of 
doqueneeii  The  disciple,  oo  Ui  dde,  pays  down 
^Hwotly  half  the  soat  afBsed  on,  and  according 
to  articles,  refers  the  pajTncnt  of  the  other  half, 
till  after  the  carrying  of  the  first  cause  he  should 
Fntagma,  wUbmA  kw  6f  tine,  dls- 
>  all  fcis  precepts,  and  after  a  great  number 
of  lessons,  pretends  that  he  had  made  his  scholar 
capable  of  shining  at  the  bar,  and  presses  liim  to 
■nkft  MH  WMF  of  hi*  aMIilf  .  Enlte%whe> 
ther  out  of  timidity  or  mtw»  other  reaaon, 
always  defers  it,  and  ohstinately  declines  exer- 
cUilg  his  new  talent,  ibe  rhetoriciiw,  weary 
oT  hta  oootiniui  mAnd,  tei  fwsam  to  <k» 
judges.  Then,  sure  of  the  virttiry,  whatever 
they  might  pass,  he  insults  the  young 
For,  aa^s  he,  if  the  decree  be  in  my 
r,Jtwm«Uff»  jHttofaf  «m:  if  agaiMl 
me,  you  carry  your  first  cause,  and  are  my 
debtor  according  to  our  agreement.   Ue  be- 


was  in  no  concern,  and  replied  immediately,  I 
accept  the  nltiTii.TtivK.  ]('  judgment  goes  for 
me,  you  loee  your  cause  :  if  for  you,  I  am  dis- 
dkttf«d  hfw  wrddii;  I  kw  wjUmt 


l])eenBAD.iaL  «  Psuiso.  L  vi.  p.  370. 


The  jadf^  w«>re  posed  by  thi^  caytiesia  altrma- 
lire,  and  left  the  case  uikdecidad  :  in  all 
bility  Protaforas  repcatod  Ui  I 
bU  ilwlptoaa  welL 

Psonirrs  of  the  Isle  of  Cea,  one  nf  tli# 
Cydades,  the  cocemporary  with  UruutcnuM 


one  of  the  most  celebrated  sophists  of  Grveoe.  ■ 
He  flourished  in  the  86th  Olympiad,  and 
others  had  Buripedes,  Socrates,  1  heranMJB4ss, 
and  faaeratas,  Ar  Ua  MiBlplis.   U»  MM  mm 

fli«idain  to  teach  in  pri%-ate  nt  Athens,  tlkoogb 
he  was  there  in  the  character  of 
htm  his  country,  whisfc  had  abaadj 
amnl  other  puUia  SMpkyMBto  npsB  Uto| 
Wtfi  though  the  (^reat  approbatior* .  wtii-b  his 
liarangne  had  obuined  him  fipoas  the  Aihetiiana 
upon  the  day  of  his  pubHa  aodkaei^  asMai  to 
oppose  his  descending  to  use  his  talent  upon  leao 
occasions,  Plato  insinuate,  that  the  desirr  of 
gain  induce<l  Prodlcus  to  keep  a  schoul.  He 
aooordingly  enrtched  'Idaasslf  eaMMeraUy  by 
that  business.  Ha  WMll  Aim  oity  to  city  to 
display  his  eloquence,  and  though  he  did  It  in  s 
mercenary  manner,  he,  however,  received  gnst 
hoaaor  at  IMsi^  m4  allll  fmator  at  Im. 
diemon. 

Hit  derlamatioB  of  fifiy  draekma$  is  very 
much  spoken  of,  which  was  so  called,  ao  sssns 
ar«iakafaa4tollM,*MiaMk  M«tar  WRg 

obliged  to  pny  him  that  sum,  nmnunting  ts 
about  twenty-five  Uvrsa  French.  *  This 
paying  rtrf  ter^ftr  ksariog  a 
Otfters  — Itiiatani  it  «f  a  lecture,  and  net  • 
harangiie.  Socrates,  In  one  of  Plato's  diak  frne% 
complains  with  hk  air  of  ridicule^  o£  net  beiag 

he  had  not  heard  the  lesson  of  Mif 
dnirhmas, '  which  a<MX«rding  to  Prodimi  re- 
vealed the  whole  mystery.  *  And  indeed  this 
sopfakt,  kad  dlaeaanti  afdl  ptiaea  tat  tw 
oMI  to  fifty  dracktoto.*  Caoii  mjHUmg  ha 
more  sordid  ? 

The  fable  of  i*rodicus,  wherein  he  sapposcs 
that  viftos  and  pluaw,  l»  flw  iwwiof  w——, 
present  themselves  to  Hercules,  snd  endeavour, 
in  emulation  of  each  othrr,  to  allure  him,  has 
been  justly  extolled  by  m:my  authork  Xsnc^ 
phan  v  has  aspklmd  It  with  fMit  caM  anA 

beauty ;  vet  he  wiys,  thrit  it  wa.";  rctich  loncer 
and  ihorc  adorned  in  the  piece  of  Prodkus  upon 
Hercules.   Ludan  haa  imitated  it  ingeniaariif. 

The  AthcuiaiM  put  our  sophist  to  death,  aa« 
corrupter  of  youth."  It  5^  probable  thathciMI 
accused  of  teaching  his  disciples  inrsilgisn 

 ^  ^ 

5  SutdMi  6  About  tweQtji-two  shilUnji. 
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Hum  iophtets  did  not  rapport  their  repat». 
tion  long.  I  have  shown,  in  the  life  of  Socrates, 
in  wfa»t  manner  tli»t  great  man,  who  beiieved 

«alve  tile  public  in  regard  to  them,  succeeded  in 
making  t)\em  known  for  what  they  were,  by 
taking  off  the  nuutk  from  their  faultM.    Ue  in- 

an  air  of  simplicity  and  almost  ignorance,  which 
concealed  infinite  art,  as  one  who  denred  to  be 
inatruoted  and  improved bjAair doctrine;  and 
Iwdtef  ihom  <m  from  piapoeition  to  proposition, 
of  which  they  forp«iw  neither  the  conclusion 
Mr  conas^iteoceij  he  made  than  fall  into  ab- 
umifcu.  wUA  dmMd  Ib  dM  bm*  aandhle 
Md  dUtinrt  maoMT  tiw  ftWty  of  their 
naaoning. 

Two  thinga  contributed  principally  to  their 
loriBff  diBoat  imhwMllr  tk«  opliyoa  «f  tlM 

jjChHii  They  set  tlMmaelves  up  for  perfect 
orators,  who  alone  pomessed  the  talent  of  speak- 
ing, and  had  carried  eloquence  to  the  utmost 
iMigbtaof  wUdt  Uww  Mvay«b  TIurvalu«d 
themselves  upon  speaking  extemporaneously, 
and  without  the  Iwt  prqparati«iii»  upon  any 
sulgect  that  could  be  propoasd  to  ttMOk  TImj 
hotMti  Hbdr  bdng  enable  of  giTing  their 
auditors  whatever  impressions  they  pU-ased ;  of 
teaoiiing  how  to  make  the  wont  of  causes  good*" 
•Bd  of  mUng  ■nan  tUiiga  Mm  gm*,  and 
^•ak  small,  by  dint  of  eloquence."  This  Plato 
tells  of  Gorjfias  and  Ti«ia».  They  were  equally 
ready  to  maintain  either  side  of  any  sulyect 
whataaarar.  They  held  trath  as  notliing  in 
thair  discourses,  and  made  their  elotiiieucc  sub- 
servient not  to  demonstrate  it,  and  make  it 
lovely,  but  as  a  mere  wit-skirmish,  to  givt  ftiln 
baad  4te  coIowb  «f  Irad^  and  tiatk  thoao  «f 
ftlschood. 

The  great  theatre  in  which  they  endeavoured 
to  shine,  was  the  Olympic  gamoi.  Tharo,  as  I 
hftfo  afaready  nid,  in  dia  presence  of  an  infinite 
ntim^HT  of  auditors  assembled  from  all  parts 
of  Greece,  they  affectedly  displayed  whatever 
li  moat  pompona  In  aloqaMkea.  With  little  or 
DO  ragard  for  the  aoUdity  of  things,  they  em- 
ployed whatever  Is  mo«t  glittering  and  most 
fft]Mih'i»  of  <itiy»r'"g  tho  mind,  propoaing  no 
•tfMT  and*  to  tbcnadvci  tina  to  pIcMetke  mtil- 
titude,  and  obtain  their  suffmges.  And  this 
did  not  fail  to  ensue,  their  discourses  being 
attended  with  imiversal  applauMk  I  need  not 
clwrTa  horn  frr  aadi  an  affisetation  might  carry 
them,  and  how  rnpablc  it  was  of  ruining  the 
taito  £or  good  and  solid  eloquanca.    Thia  Soo- 


It  Doom  sa  yioBtcliaotur.  atwjwitihM  ami  fciliit» 

tfesads  fieri  luperiar  pn<   t     /n  Brut.  n.  30. 
IS  Tk  rfMM^i,  fttySXm,  mmi      fMiymXm  r/ttmfk  ^M^tu 


rates  incessantly  represented  to  the  Athenians^ 

as  we  find  in  several  of  Plato's  djalogiies,  wherein 
he  introduces  him  speaking  upon  this  aul^ject. 

condemns  rhetoric,  as  he  often  docs,  that  he 
means  the  true  and  sound  rhetoric.  He  valued 
it  as  it  deserves,  but  could  not  suffer  the  in- 
famous abuse  which  tha  aopUali  made  of  it,  nar 
applaud,  with  the  ignorant  multitude,  discourses, 
that  had  neither  solidity  nor  any  real  beauty  in 
tham*  For»  i  oat  sad  «f  dressing  eloquence  lika 
a  mijMtic  queeuy  in  the  noble  and  splendid 
ornaments  that  become  her  di|rnity,  but  have 
nothing  affected  or  unnatural  in  them;  tha 
sophiata  art  her  off  in  a  foreign,  soft,  effiwihttto 
garb,  like  a  harlot,  who  dertfcs  all  her  graces 
from  paint,  has  only  borrowed  beauties,  and  at 
most  knows  only  how  to  charm  the  ears  with  tha 
aomid  af  a  awaat  luraM«io«a  taiee.  TbSa  ia 
the  idea  which  Quinctilian  and  St.  Jerome,  con- 
form ;il>ly  to  Socrates,  give  us  of  the  eloquence  of 
the  sophists,  and  I  imagine  the  reader  will  not 
ba  oiimdad  if  I  npart  thiir  mvn  toHM  in  tiib 
place.  "  Quapropter  eloquentiimi,  licet  hanr, 
(ut  sentio  enim  dicam)  libidinosam  resupina 
voluptata  anditoria  probent,  noUam  maa  cxlsti- 
m>ho,  quB  ne  minimum  quidem  in  se  indlcinm 
mosculini  et  jurorrupti,  nc  diram  gravis  etsanctl 
virif  oatendet''-^ Quasi  ad  Athemaumet  ad  andi- 
toria eonvanltnr,  ut  plmmi  elrcnmstanUum 
suscitentitr,  ut  oratoria  Bhatorica  artis  fucata 
mendacio,  quasi  qundam  meretricula  procedat 
in  publioiw>»  non  tam  aruditura  populosi  quam 
ftwwmpefwJt^pMwttor^  at  In  median  paaltegU 
et  tibiie  dulce  canentis  sf-nsu!«  demulceat  audiea- 
tium."  '*  Persons  of  good  sense,  from  the  re- 
moiutrancea  of  Socrates,  soon  perceived  tlia 
fiddtyaf  tfiiaalaqiMnec^«iid  iibaled  rwfwamk 
of  the  eato«B  thay  had  oaBoalTad  liar  tha  ao» 

phists. 

A  second  reason  entirely  lost  them  the  pe<^ 
pM  opinion:  namdy,  the  defeota  and  vicM 
remarkable  in  their  conduct.   They  were  pron d, 
iMuighty,  and  arrogant,  fnU^  af  contempt  for 
othera  and  af  artaon  Ibr  ^muAfm.  Thagr 
conceived  tliemadvaa  the  only  persons  that  un- 
derstood, and  were  cflpable  of  teaching  youth, 
,  the  prindpka  of  rhetoric  and  philoaophy  in  a 
proper  iwannar*  They  pramiaed  parsnta,  with 
I  an  air  of  assuiaaca  ar ntthar  if  ndence,  enthrdy 
'  to  reform  the  cormpt  manners  of  their  children, 
and  to  give  them,  in  a  short  space  of  time^  all 
tha  knoirladga  that  waa  neeaaaary  ftr  dUInr  tha 
moflt  important  offices  of  the  state. 

They  did  not  do  all  this  for  nothing,  neither 
did  they  pique  themsdves  upon  genarosity. 
Hair  ptevi^iaf  ^«aaavBil(Da»indaaiaaa> 
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of  wnwliif  rlchat.   What  wai 
aoHrtlf  Mki*]  of  ApolloniiM  the  ttoic  '  phllo- 
r,  wbom  the  ooaperor  A n ton i una  caua«cl  to 
>  —lb  •»  *•  puipni  > 

Auralltu  whom  he  had  iidopted,  may  Im>  applied 
to  them.  '  He  brought  several  other  philaeo- 
phera  to  iiome,  aU  ArgomamUf  mM  »  Cpdo  of 


hy  th«  proooMol  to  teach  rhetorie  tkare  at  the 

ar^  of  twenty-five;  but  this  nontination  mH 
take  place,    lie  waa  a  very  aeakMU  dcieiMfar  if 


golden  fleece.  ■  The  Bophlsts  sold  thrir  iDstnir- 
tioot  at  a  Tery  great  prioa»  aod  aa  they  had 
found  rneana  to  hait  the  |ii  H  wfcbaaafiilicMit 

the  belief  of  their  knowledge  and  merit,  they 
axtorted  boldly  from  them,  and 
«f  tlM  warm  dcaire  people 
fM4  ■imallMi  of  their  children.  Protag< 
fMk  of  his  disfiplea  fur  Uiarhin^  them  r^ft^rir 
M  hundred  min»,  or  ten  thousand  drachmaa, 
ihe<tualtotfitfci— nillWfc*  Gargiaa, 
I  OtoilVM  flMhM  and  Soidaa,  had 
the  Mme  aum.  Demoethenea  paid  ta  much  for 
hia  iBftrttction  to  the  rheterkian  imia.  *  The 


•iHher  Inhcrltanoe  nor  Inoome,  exposed  etiU 
more  by  the  contrast,  the  sordid  aviditr  of  the 
aophista,  and  wm  a  continual  censure  of  their 

preaches  he  coaM  hav*  made  thnn. 

Notwithstanding  theae  faults,  which  were 
personal  to  many  of  them*  for  sobm  ware  nut 
gvlltf  «r        it  mart  ba  HMt  Ite 

phlsts  readcred  the  public  serTlces  in  the 
adTancement  of  learning  and  thesrienre«,  which 
were  in  a  manner  deposited  with  them  for  many 


Many  cities  of  Grr»ere  and  Asia,  to  which 
people  went  from  different  countries,  to  imhihe 
as  at  their  source,  aD  dae  sdenoes,  hare  prodneed 
M  di  ttfTT  mpihiata  of  great  reputation.  To 

ahriJt^f  and  conclude  this  article,  I  shall  spealc 
only  of  one  of  these  Mf  bktsb  the  mtohmted 


Ulanias  was  of  a  good  family  of  Antioch.  * 
Hettndied  nt  Athens,  Ant.  J.("  vrhrrr  he 
rmminad  about  four  years.    He  was  appointed 


I  It  was  this  ApoUenios,  who,  when  lie  arrived  at  Rqnw, 
to  go  to  the  palace,  saxiag,  U  was  the  papU*i 
Ko«B— tothaisstw.  AatooiBasontrlM^Md 
at  this  fcwHih  iiclde  and  ftntaaUa  oddUy  cf  the  Ailc*i 

tiumour,  (who  hod  bcrn  writ  utiified  to  come  ttom  the 
Estt  to  Borne,  and  when  at  Rome  woold  not  go  from  bii 


kt  home.  That  pHnee  ooattnned  to  go  tfatther  to  reccire 
)iu  kuoo*.  evra  after  be  rose  to  the  inperial  dignity. 
i  Lucian.  3  Dcmonax. 

4  A  Pnt^goca  dcocn  ■dlibos  dmaiiamm  dMIdase 

6  About  £'!Vi  iferllnK. 
•  mad.  L  aU.  FktL  ia  Imso.  p.  lOQL 


to  the  particular  conslderatiim  of  Julian  tb« 
Aportate.  He  acquirsd  great  estaem  by  his  wit 
aatd  sloquenoa,  Ua< 

WTii  profesv>r  in  the  fint  of  the«  cities  for  some 
years  at  different  times»  where  ha  contndad  a 
parthmkrIHcBMpwMiSk.  BmB»  Aat.X.C 
SBft.*-  T^mirt,hdhwWmittaAliiin,cMi 

toCaOStantinovl*" :  and  as  that  citr  abourrded  then 
with  CKcaUent  phiioaaphcrs  and 


him  aoquainted  with  whatever 

ItT-rning.  LilMuiiua,  •  whose  sr h-^  Iar  he  ^e^ms  to 
have  ma4t  htmaelf,  had  an  high  regrvrd  fur  bia 
young  as  kt  W«a,  upon  the  gravity  «f 

his  manners,  worthy  the  wisdom  af  oM  age; 
which,  hs,  T  ndmired  the  more,  a«  he  lired 
in  a  city  where  the  alluremanta  of  pleasure 
dBamt.  irhMhtml 
notwMMndHng  his| 
from  fhe  world,  all  pognn  a<i  he  wm^  be  could 
not  but  admire  so  fcneroua  an  action,  which 
•fmJIadany  thing  \\\m  iiwihy  Maphiioasph—. 
In  all  St.  Basire  letters  to  him,  we  see  the 
sinicrnlar  enteem  he  had  for  hi?  works,  and  his 
adection  for  his  person.  He  directed  all  the 
fMrth  «r  Ciftiii 

themselvea  In  eloquence,  to  him,  «  the 
excellent  mairter  of  rhetoric  then  tn  beinp,  and 
tliey  were  received  try  him  with  particular  dia- 
tinttak  Ubntai  Nyv  ft  thing  Tcry ! 
Ms  honour  In  rnlation  to  one  of  tfieaa 
men,  whose  circumstances  were  rery  narrow: 
that  is,  that  be  dM  oat  cmisMer  hia  pupOs  riches 
h«t  thair  gMd-wOI}  that  if  ka  fcmii  m  ym^ 
man  j>oor,  who  professed  a  prcat  d.'sire  to  lean\ 
he  preferred  him,  without  hes  itHlion,  tu  tba 
tMMH  gf  Ui  ttldplm;  and  tiiat  Ik  was  rer^r 

f^v%,  were  earnest  to  receive  his  infftmrtion.  ■ 
He  add%  that  it  liad  not  hem  lais  good  fortuoa 
tftVMtwIlhnBhmgitan:  Aad  Indeed  diatn. 
terestedness  wm  not  the  virtne  «f  Ite 

Those  whose  profession  It  is  to  teach,  know! 
the  soil  most  fruitful  in  merit  is  poTerty. 

R«  wriM  t*  Tlwuktlne,  a  ( 
whom  talents  and  wisdom  had 
hij^heflt  employmonta  in  the  state,  in  a  mannrr 
that  shows  Libaniua  had  noble  eentimenta,  and 
HMkvttormnkM  at  iMivt.  «r^MCe»- 
gratulate  yon,"  mys  he,  ♦* 
of  the  city  l)eing  conferred  on  you;  but  I 
gratulate  the  city  iip^m  Iiaving^  made  choice  «# 
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jtm  ttr  m  ImnilMil  •  «nHt  Ym  ma*  m 

new  dignities  but  the  cityh  la  gNMlimtof 
•uch  a  goT«rnor  as  you." 

It  wer*  to  be  wiihed,  that  LnNnlin  had  been 
as  liiaywiaiinblii  In  wtgud  tahimiaiiMn,  as  he 

was  estimable  for  wit  and  eloqm-nre.  He  is 
jreproaoh«d  with  haTU^(  bMO  too  luU  of  ettoem 
Ibr  hfmwifi  and  too  gwat  «a  aiilwr  af  Ma  own 
works.  This  ought  not  to  aatoniih  at  maflk 
'We  might  almost  mf,  that  wii^  waa  the 
"virtiu  of  paganism. 

Llhaoloa  pawad  tka  lart  Alrty-flva  ywn  of 
Us  life  at  Antioch,  from  the  year  '3oi,  to  about 
390,  and  professed  rhetoric  there  with  great 
aoocess.  Ciiristiaaity  supplied  liim  also  with 
aaotksr  Ulwtrloaa  dtadpla  ip  tha  pmoa  of  St. 

Chrysostom.  His  mother,  who  spared  nothing 
for  his  education,  sent  him  to  Libanius'a  school, 
the  moat  auellent  tod  the  most  famous  sophist, 
lAa  tke»  taoglrt  at  Antloeh.  io  order  to  bto 
forming  himself  under  so  great  a  master.  His 
works,  from  which  he  hud  been  denominated 

GoUU*  Mouikf  siu>w  Um  progress  he  made  there. 

Atawlhafraffiiinladtl>abar,pledanmiaaqii» 
Md  ilnnlifwr'  is  rvkHa. "  Ha  moI  am  «f 


then  dtaoooTMs  la  pralss  of  Oa  emporwn  to 

Libanius,  who,  in  thnuking  Lim  for  it,  tdls 
him,  that  he  and  sereral  other  persons  of  learn- 
ing to  whom  he  had  showed  it,  admired  it.  An 
aothar*  aanuwa  11%  that  anma  af  Ua  fricnda 
aslting  this  sophist  when  he  was  near  death, 
whom  he  shoold  approTa  of  to  succeed  him  at 
prafeMor,  he  replied^  that  1m  shoidd  hata  tliaw 
aor  ialnt»  If  the  christians  had  not  engrowd 
him  :  hut  bis  pupil  had  very  different  Tiews. 

If  we  may  Judge  of  the  master  by  hb  scholars^ 
and  af  Mi  narit  by  their  reputation,  tha  two 
disciples  of  Libanius,  whom  I  hare  now  cited, 
might  alone  do  him  great  honour.  And  indeed  he 
passed  fiar  a  great  orator  in  the  opinion  of  all  tha 
wwld.  Eui^tai^MTiythatallMalcHM  ifv 
cavkw  and  Jijiiit  tli^t  whatever  he  writea 
has  a  peculiar  sweetness  and  inainuatinp  grace, 
with  a  sprightliness  and  gaiety,  that  serTcs  lum 
inatMMl  of  tha  Mit  of  tha  aneianta* 

Libanius  has  left  as  a  variety  of  -cvri  tings, 
consisting  of  iianegyrics,  declamations,  and  let- 
ten  :  of  ail  which,  his  Letters  have  erer  ham 
thamlavtwBad. 
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Wk  arc  DOW  oetne  to  that  part  of  literatnrr, 
whkh  b  tht  (TCAtat  and  aiMt  caollcd  in  tiie 
imltif,  —  Jy,  PhPtaaphj. 


tnii  thr  Mathematics  that  are  a  trran-h  of  if 
The  latter  have  luular  them  a  fnat  numtxr  of 


was  at  fint  calltd  rwfim^  Wiadom ;  and  fhi>  j>ro- 
•f  it  fmfitf  Saget  or  fTuoMB.  ibevc 


Tha  itady  of  A«e  nfoira, 

for  «iti'-r»>*>dinf  in  It,  fr>rri«  nn<i  extent  of  mind, 
which  oatural  qualitUs  it  highly  Imfrorm.  It 

md  important,  can  only  be  treated  of  Trry  m- 
perficially  in  this  place  :  neither  do  I  pretend  to 
takm  tb«m  all  in,  or  to  five  an  exact  detail  of 
Amkm  I  aten  eoirfbwaiywtf  ttOawMl 
Wiect,attd  JmM  treat  of  what  seema  mot*  proper 
to  gratify,  or  rather  to  excit*»,  thr  ruritmity  of 
little  Teraed  in  auch  maxur^  and  to  gira 

WMtdMof  theUalaryef  tiMgnataiM, 

■m  diatlofubhed  tbemaclTes  in  these 

aripTicM,  and  "f  the  improTPiiirnt^  they  have 
acquired  iu  coming  down  Iroiu  Liie  aiicieota  to 

An  the  wrlenreit  oT  ^v}n<-h  I  am  to  apeak  here, 
may  he  divided  into  two  p&rta ;  Philoaophy 
and  the  Blatlicmatica.  Philoaophy  wQl  be  the 
mUmI  of  ttb  look:  and  Mrtlwowtlci  «f  tihs 
Mtowio^  wfcUk  wm  to  At 


OF  FUILOSOFUY. ' 

Philoaophy  ia  the  ntudy  of  nature  and  morality 
lintndad  oa  tha  eridenca  of  reaaoo.  Thia  acienGe 


1  la  (hii  diruion  oT  hit  work,  Hullin  will  be  fouDd 
latotalaraUyAill  and  yaiticular  rtfardiag  the  various 
fAOaaoiilMa  and  vhOoMiMe  Men  of  Oraaea  Bat  at 

fit-  ha*  not  mnbriwH  in  hi«  trfiillse  .i  vi-.y  «f  the 
origui  and  itat*  of  philtMophy  in  the  tnurc  ancient 
naUona  ai  the  ^ypUana,  tta  niarein.  tho  ChaldnuM, 
the  Pmiant,  »c,  and  liaa  9fm  aegleetad  to  tnoa  the 

bhih  of  Cirocian  phUaiophr  in  the  afe*  of  the  earUeat 

jHM  In,  Ijrfore  It  camp  tn  Itr  a  rc-(;iil.ir  wiencc,  dis  ivl^^l 

Into  Mcta  or  achoob,  we  ihall  bare  endeavour  to  aappljr, 

giving  a  rpjxilar  traatlM  on  anrSmt  philodojihy,  which, 
indeed,  tuiitiatriiig  the  extent  of  the  tubject,  wouUl  be 
a  jnapottcrriu  attemiit  In  a  Umitad  note  lilto  the  prearat, 
hut  With  tha  hop*  «r  nndaiiiv  ear  anther^  tnattaa 


whir-h  r»ri!«on  hf  ■niTvvtitt;trd  more  modest  ones 
to  them,  calUof  this  acience  PkiloMopky,  that  is 
to  Hy,lm  «f  wiadaaa;  and  thaae  wko  tau^ 
or  applki  IfciMliia  f»  k  jPlihiiylfri, lawn 

of  'w^%Anvn. 

Almoat  in  all  times  and  in  all  drOized  naiiaBi, 


genius,  who  ruhiTatcd  thia  acfancie  vrith  great 
application  the  priesti"  in  F-pypt,  th"  Mag:  in 
Persia,  the  Cbaideana  in  Bahjion,  the  Brahmins 
«r  Oy  miMHi  In  Iadii»  On  IMIa 
anonf  llM  Owl*.  Though  phlknpfcj«w«a  iu 
origin  to  aereral  of  those  I  have  now  mentiooed, 
I  ahall  consider  it  here  only  as  it  appeared  in 

in  a  manner  its  school  in  gencraL  Not  only 
some  individual*,  dispersed  here  and  there  ia 
different  regions*  from  time  to  time  malfce  ^>*W7 
cSbH%  ud  %)r  ttoir  wililufi  Mid  tc^mmIhi 

give  a  Nhinin^.  but  abart  and  transient  light; 
but  Greece,  by  a  singular  privil^e.  brought  op 
and  formed  in  her  boooan,  daring  a  long  and  tm- 

spnak  more  properly,  a  nation  of  phni«isoph.Ts, 
aoldy  employed  in  inquiring  after  truth  ;  many 
of  whom  witk  «to»  vitw  noooncad  thdr 
fortunes,  qutttad  tMr  < 

and  laborious  To}*nges,  and  passed 
lives  to  extreme  old  age  in  itodjr. 


ten  abrupt  in  Uai 
Itanstura. 

Phttoaopby,  tai  a  (OBend  and  laaao  aaaiplallaB  aC  As 

word,  Tuny  tx'  'iii  t  t  ^  bo  cy>ov.\!  with  anr  ro^5■c!rra^■l^ 
exertion*  at  the  £aciiltici  of  roaiton  and  Judgment  amoog 
mankind,  la  ttil  coaception  of  It,  the  most 
flhaarvatlaai  apoa  aatatal  ohleola,  or  the 
tkmt  upon  actiona  and  event*,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
firit  biuii  of  sruMice  in  tlio  human  ininil    But  if  tiy  ttut 

term  we  uodeitand  Mwb  a  awaaure  cf  rational  andy 


knowl«\!);c,  Cither  in  thing*  natural,  mor»!,  or  clivint, 
the  birth  nt  phiio*ophy  cannot  be  reckoned  to  coinciJe 
with  the  rude  agsa  of  the  world,  or  Aa  aaitirt  period 
af  paBMBal  loiirty.  T>a  laKari  h— .wawa  iXfc  • 
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iMTDfld  an4  ftudions  persons,  of  so  Ion?  durntion 
In  one  and  tire  same  country,  wm  Um  man 
tSfd  of  chance,  and  not  of  a  peculiar  fkwdp- 
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of  philosophers  to  support  and  perpetuate  ancient 
tradition  conceminf  outain  essential  and  capital 
Hit  nfiJ  WW  thrfr  ywwgta  upon 


•sisat  «rf  sfiMWi— daisitswtkaof  thM, 

cannot  well  be  laid  but  by  the  •ctlled  inlercoun*  nf  men, 
r  kf^-P^  oooTonstioM  tocethcr,  for  oonfinning 

them.  Philosophy,  therefore,  taken  In  a  propsr  scnn, 
nuiy  be  coocIudcU  to  have  bad  iti  origin  In  the  more 
and  civilized  oooditioiu  of  mankind  ;  and,  Id 
flf  tlw  tntmikm  of  nstiaas  to 
ttmmam  aita  aTBl^ar  atsy  sTiiw 
*cicnc«,  in  jiriorily  of  time  to  other*,  it  may  be  pre- 
suracd,  in  flCiMnI,  tJMt  tha  stain  of  thaw  amoa|M  them 

had  prwcdmry,  and  whoae  govemmsnls  were  so  fixed 
as  to  aUord  looui  and  encouragement  to  invention*  and 
4tocoTerie«»  either  useful  to  the  community  or  enter, 
to  the  mioda  of  man,  when  they  eu^yed  tnm 
■i  tnaqalUtty. 
Egypt  haa  claimed  the  honour  of  being  the  fir;t  test 
sod  the  fountain  whence  the  itrcanu  of 
IWSJO  flisHni,  sad  other  Aaiatic  natlonj, 
till  it  n*arh««d  the  rrmfrtetl  borders  of  India.  Though 
there  ceenu  to  riu  tuiiicieiit  ground  for  admitting 
ttosa  high  vtctensiont,  E^t  \M  unquettionalily  t"  U. 
ranked  among  the  most  aacwnt  dvilisocl  oouauks*  and 
was  very  early  AUBOUB  tat  utaAm  Mny  SOdasnt 
phiio«in.hiT»  among  the  Greeks,  fucli  as  Orpheus,  Thalea, 
rflhipiiM.  DsBUKtitiiSt  and  Plato.  viMtcd  i^iv*'  h> 
MMib  «r  kaesMfti  and  tba  DUMtrfous  IsgiaUtor  of 
the  Hcbrewf  was  "  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Xlfypliaiis."  Ncrerthelcs*,  a*  has  been  remarked  in 
•tfisr  places  of  this  work,  the  history  of  the  EKvptijnt, 
after  aU  the  paios  ttiat  iMfa  lisaa  tskso  to  sUickUte  the 
subieGt,  still  rcnains  tavolved  In  olisontltyt  and  K  aHI 

not  be  thought  eurprisiDg  that  if  i^.  only  in  our  power  to 
lay  beiore  our  resdecs  the  foBowing  paxticulan,  as  a 


philr)*n[ihy 

Thcut  or  Thotn,  called  by  the  Greeks,  Hermes,  and 
feyiha  BoanMb  Marcary,  is  generally  considered  as  the 
flnt  author  of  the  Egyptian  teaming— at  Iba  iaTSBtOT 
of  letters,  tJic  inrtitutor  of  rdigloua  ritea,  and  the  tanebsr 
omy,  rauiic.  and  other  arts.  He  was  probably 
1  sC  tnptrior  fCDius,  wbo^  before  Um  »g/»  of 


flnt  rudimcnU  of  K-it  iice ;  and  who  caused  his  instnic 
tiens  to  be  engraved  in  emblematical  figures  upon 
«M»  or  ariMMM  of  iIoml  One  sT  the  piladpd  uses, 
to  which  thnie  irmbolical  inscriptlooa  were  applied, 
doubtic**  was,  to  te.ich  the  doctrinea  of  religion,  and 
■Mdni  of  political  and  moral  wisdom.  Some  writers 
bavsb  ClacilUty  SMitgii.  floi^Mtiind  this  Tlwtb*  or 
Merenrr.  to  hare  bosn  tfta  same  with  Adsn,  or  Wuadb, 
or  Joseph.  Others  have  maiiiUined  that  he  was  tho 
Jcviib  VfTffHiri  bat  the  circumstanoss  of  resemblance. 


€f  •  Mar 


be  soppoied  to  have 
licmndeis  of  states* 
ficaidea  this  Hannas,  tbei*  WM 
•qnaUr  osMxatad.  Ha 

To  Mm  are  ncribed  die  rettomttoB  af  tfw 

wi<d!im  taught  by  the  fir»t  Mercury,  ,iiui  the  revival  of 
faoaMtry,  arithmetic,  and  tlM  artsy  amoDg  the  Jb^ptiansi 
«rUg  pHUtnt^  ha  to  Mid  la  IWM 


ItbMl 


,thatka«Mlte 


ofbiMka 
of 

frr atrd  nf  tmivrrtal  principle*,  of  the  nature  and  orders 
Of  celestial  beings,  of  astrology,  medicine,  and  other 
toplBL  BotnMnjrortliasHtalseta^oBvUdi  tiMM  wrtt. 
tail  are  laid  to  hare  treated,  were  unknom  la  tiia 
early  period  of  the  Egyptian  philosophy.  TiMtt  CMl  ba 
little  diiubt,  thiTi'f(jrf,  that  tlic)  were  (he  frirx'  ries  of  a 
later  agi^  wImb  it  *'^^*^  ooe  of  the  common  artifices 
oftaiiKMlaMlotivatfMSMMltanflraBtlqnllyloflclkn.  . 

From  these  first  tupi;>oscd  author*  of  Efn-ptian  wisdom, 
all  learning  was  transmitted  to  posterity  by  meant  of  tha 
prissthood.  The  Egyptiaa  prtarts  had  tba  lipBlirtlM  ef 
eatraordinary  sanctity,  and  were  eren  tuppossd  to  paitt- 
cipate  of  divinity.  Hence  they  obtained  great  sway  ovsf 
the  people,  and  po(se«>ed  no  small  ihare  of  influence  in 
olfU  adbus.  Bj  tbem  the  myitnics  of  teliyioa  and 


IB  BwragiyiwiKw 

Many  attcmpti  have  been  m.idp  to  exitl.nin  the  hiero- 
glyphic mode  of  writing  ;  but  it  is  only  ui  Utc  tliat  any 
approaches  to  succeat  in  these  endeavours  have  bssQ 
obUined  by  Dr.  Yooog,  to  tte  nsHtt  flf  wboso  IflbOWg 
the  curious  look  forward  vltk  anger  nid1d|mten.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  evident,  that  we  can  have  littio 
bop4  at  this  diatsot  period,  of  beinf  able  completely  to 
dnnr  mUo  tha  enD  wMeh  has  so  kng  eoBBsnM  lha 

IJgyptian  mysteries. 

Of  the  proficiency  of  the  KgyptUn*  in  several  of  tho 
sitt  and  sdeoees,  uiformation  will  be  found  under  their 
respet^ve  heads  throughout  this  v(^uaML  la  the  iloli- 
tious  sciences  of  astrology  and  magic  there  am  he  na 
doubt  but  that  they  were  adept*.    Tin  ir  priest*  were  not 

in  cultivatiDS  arts  which  would  give  them 


ttitiouj  pojiulace.  One  of  the  most  ancient  sects  of  the 
ma(i,  as  the  Mosaic  history  Informs  us,  was  among  the 
JlgfplimL  Tbass  magi  nude  use  of  small  imsgas,  of 
Tsrioat  ftmnt,  with  wbicfa  they  piaWdaii  to  pntaai 
many  wonders,  and  particularly  to  cm*  dlssassa 

The  Qgyptiaa  theology  or  philosophy  uui  uf  tn-n  kinds 
.4ha  ona  smdartr,  nHrsHsrt  to  the  rulfar,  the  othar 

to  those  who  possessed,  or  were  to  pci  insi,  tta  1 
power.  The  esoteric  religion  of  the  Egyptians  Is  T 

ts  hnrs  nwlslnrt  in  tht  gm — *  — *  *  Irradeaal  auper- 

stitiona.  Brides  gnds,  heroes,  and  ensineat  men,  tha 
populace  wur&hipped  various  kinds  of  animals  and  pUnta 
Indiffo-ent  districU  of  Egypt,  however,  ditTen  nt  tenets 
prevailed.  Of  ttaJs*  Jwmak  fiunisbes  sn  eaamplo  in  his 
account  of  a  quunt  lietweari  tha  InhsMtanls  of  l\Md|ia 

and  Ombri,  two  ncifthbourintt  diitncts  in  K}-vpt.  con- 
^mrA'^g  the  crocodile  ^  the  Tentyriteant  being  accustomed 
to  worship  tMs  gWBMnWi  aahnri,  and  the  Ombriant  to 
kill  it  whercrer  they  found  it.  Concerning  the 
or  philotophical  doctrine  of  the  >:gyptiant,  It 
Ofldsnt,  hi  tha  flnt  place,  that  they  conceived  matter  to 
ha  the  dtst  prtndpls  of  thUifH  and  that  before  tha 
i^lar  fbrmt  of  nature  arosa,  an  rtsmnl  chaos  had 
taitted,  which  conUuied,  in  a  state  of  darkness  and 
MnAiskn,  all  tha  mate"*'*  of  futitre  beings.  This 
Qnos,  iMtA  wm  also  oaDad  Wght,  was,  in  the 
ancient  time.*,  worihiitped  as  one  of  the  rapai 
Ities.   Aristotle  spcaiu  of  Chaot  and  Night  as  one 

as  the  First  Principle,  from  which,  in 
aU  VUam  arc  dative^  It  is 
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MCnHty,  upon  dM  virtiMS  and  dutira  in  pnv 
Tcatinf  Um  frowlh  or  rmther  iDandatioa  ot 
iifWTifjinil  tIm  ?  For  imtaaee,  what 


I 


yrobabte.  iii*t  the  ErypUam 
CliM*,  or  Micht, 

BMnn«r,  confoaiidol  with  Vr'i'ii- 

■wirtM  tbe  — twial  pdnrtpio,  Um  %nlUm  liinitted 
M  Mttf»vriMlplib«rMriiipBlfaMib4inoMy  anHcd 
wifti  th*-  c^^'^'^<-  rniM,  by  whoK  entff^  Um  olinHBli 
•e(  ar.iU'd,  <tul  Uxliet  were  formed,  and  wIm  oa». 

I>rr«ii1i'«  over  th«  tniTtnc,  and  U  th«  cffiorat 
«r  att  ^kte.  Vw  lUibM  Imm  irnkf 

or  vkMi.  «b«  Mf  w  mhphm  ar  hMiiw 

♦xhit.it(><l  the  FgvitiSn  i,!iil(>«>pf}y  in  a  Grecian  drcM, 
M  tlie  unilod  UMiaBoojr  o(  nany  wiitan^  who  give  ludi 


OwpA  or  Agathods-inon,  ai  render  it  probable  that  thecc 
wore  only  diir«»«nt  auoca  csiMcutnK  difTcTpnt  «Itribut(i 
of  the  Supreme  DtTinttf.  The  y^ypUiia,  t.is  i  Kim-bim, 

Um  BHM  or  (Ml 


which,  ill  thfir  sytiibci 

pRHhieed  Um  tuiivaraa. 


ira]  lajigua^,  dinottt  that  he 
Diodonia  Steulua  tpeaks  or  the 

Manetho  McriJjc*  to  him  unlimited  duration  and  per- 
petual •plendour.  The  name  itaotf,  Pbthai,  m  the  Coptic 
langiMffe,  denoiet  ooe  by  wkH  atKU  are  ordaiMd. 
IVlMB  Um  Egrptiuu  meMt  to  npHMBt  tte  «i 
flbv  whM  at  |ood,  they  cdlad  Itfsi  QMpfti  ■  wnt  wfikh 
di-T:ot.:>j  a  gocul  genii;^,  ai.  I  rpprrwnttd  hiu.  uulIit  O.r 
tjmbok  of  t  lofmu  When  thoy  wonhjiyari  tbo  Dtytoity 

nhrambo,  that  it,  acconflnc  to  the  Greeks,  Hecate ;  and 
tbo  Evil  Phocipte,  from  which  they  eonceired  theniMlvee 
toaMbititne,  they  deprecated  aa  an  ol|^  oT terror, 
the  nana  or  T)/fim,  Ufoa  •  tMpIo  dadlcatad  to 
IMtba,  at  data,  th«  cMaT  town  In  La««r  Egn*,  waa 

thii  iti.wription  :  "  I  am  whalerct  i>,  i>i  li  '  beoi,  or 
•ill  bo^  and  ae  nortal  haa  hitbarto  drawn  aitdo  nqr  veil : 


RMotion  thli  h)«crjption,  thouph  with  n'wc  d;fr?-rpiir  <• 
ar  laagaatet  and  it  i«  ao  conionant  to  the  m>-thol<>giCAl 
'  llw  EgyptlaBa,  that,  notwtthitaading  the  tUcnoa 
andrnt  writers,  wtae  tsoat  or  lliiit  IkMlasri  ^ 
MNhnttelty  may  tie  easily  admitted. 

Tlic  dfx^rme  of  an  ethereal  iiitoHiKerkco  pervadinf^  and 
antmaiHm  tho  antaflal  worU,  if|Maia  — Tng  **rr  "tTT 

with  a  twllef  In  inferior  dlrlni'irs  ronraving  emaika. 
ttoaa  ftom  the  Divinity  to  be  rcaiUent  in  vmrioui  partt 
ira,  whon  they  aaw  life,  motton,  and  aiQofaul 
to  tho  iwhabitanta  of  dio  oarth  ftoon  the 
iim,  and,  aa  cbcy  rappoaad,  ham  other  heavenly  bodloa, 
they  aacribcd  theae  oflbcte  to  the  influence  of  MMki 
«ftidtf«kiieiiv«llkM 

of  the  fun,  n-iir  r  the  namea  of  Os!ris,   Ammor,  and 
Hotut}  of  the  moon,  iiadar  tboao of  l«4a,  Bubattii^  axid 
flf  «M  CUMH,  or  plMiif  if  MUi,  «r  lh»  deg. 

alar;  and  of  oth^r  celiHftial  dirlnitin.  Frnm  th«  ssinc 
•owce  it  may  be  ca*ily  conceived,  thM,  among  the 
EgyptlaBa  at  well  aa  in  other  natfona^  would  ariaa  the 
wonMpardaMMnn.  Whaa  mtfmw  thalt  ilmtriow 
tetWatoti^  iiwHwllin  Aalr  eoBBtry  by  their 
vrnwf^<,  nr  ImproTbig  human  life  by  uaeful  inTcntiooa 
and  inatitutiaoa,  thay  oomdaidad  (hat  a  laiaa  MiliaB  9t 


been  the  tole 
I  hair  dmfuUa 

«r  dM 


ninf  Be<^  '    Horr  mu-li  i'f 
t»  pmerre  tbe  iapartaat 


thai  dielaity, 
and  suppoacd,  that. 


in  tbea, 

tbdr  death,  the  |ood  <ir:-.'^ 

II  Mr  %»  MM  Ml* 

worship  of  hfTrj<«  would  rprirj  up  ttj^rrfhcr  «lh  t^JJ 
of  Um  iMBTealy  bodiea.   Bat  wtuBthar  the  iviBtT  dad  la 

hai  bece  mnch  rfi*T">^«^i  and  wfirrti,  alts'  al  Ibil  I 
been  adranced  uj^Hin  it,  ftUI  rtmadnt  uitctended. 
Um  o|dajnn  >  r  the  ^y|dlam  c«oeenin(  the  bs 

It  la  MNi  nIvinBlly  agreed,  that  ther  bdtoeii  t  la 

l>e  ImmorlaL  Ilcr-xiofu-  i*;.  rij,  thourh  r^rhi^^  *illwut 
auflateBt  sraoad,  that  tlMgr  ware  tha  dnt  pcaplt  ake 

the  FgTptiar«,  initcad  of  lainentinf  the  death  «f  |Mi 
metj,  re><iiced  In  their  fehcky,  ccneciriMr  Usat,  « 
iBvtalble  Horl  I,  thv  worn  Wmim  tm  mat  Ox 
piooa.  To  the  nao  yarp^  I«  tho  awHl  vMA  kt 
ghrei  or  tha  eaetoaa  of  fadnKing  tha  ckaMM*  ^ ^ 
d«eeaaed  under  a  piildtc  trul,  aiid  oacnnf  up  prjrfn  te 
the  fo*  oa  bahtf  «r  liMaa  vbo  wm  aiUadlt' t«>  ^ 
HTod  HrtMorfr.  ^  IM'  Bi^M  ta  adaliiii  IM  *• 

•odety  of  gof>d  men.    But  it  hai  been  «  nibfecl  of  *W» 
Into  what  place,  aocordiBC  to  tbe  ifcptua  doctr  jx,  tk» 
Mvliof  man  paiaed  aflHPdHik  flutaicb  iwakj  of  tt:« 
Ammthai  of  tha  Egypliaaa,  unwaipondlt » <»  j^*** 
«r  lha  Oreaki,  a  mbtarranaoaf  regian  to  «MA  tti 
»oul«  of  deed  men  wcro  conveyed.   Wih  this  Vt" 
Uie  aeoowt  HfM  Iv  DMam  Heuhii  of  the  taxn^ 
enataw  if       H|jiiiMii    R  k  dlw  mttm^i  by  t 
fact,  related  by  Porphyry,  upoa  the  authority  «f 
antua,  Uial  the  EKypti"— »  •»  *^  ftmerah,  (Aw* «» 
thk  prayw  la  tha  mm  trmttmmmi:  "1^  «». 
who  rule*t  aT!  thingt,  and  yo  oChat  ftm^K, 
life  to  man,  receive  me,  and  grant  wa  •  rtaltW^ 
the  immortal  god*."   Herodottia,  on  thec/mtrtrr, 
it  ai  the  ofiinloo  of  tilt  fjjftlMi  tha^  wbCB«l««_^ 
deoaya,  tlw  aonl  |MMaoa  %M9  9Ktt  ^fcw  wtai^ 
is  theti  born  :  ami  t?i  tt  iHcr  U  hai  made  Uie 
beaati,  birdt,  and  llahaa,  through 

humnn  boHr    Di^cr"'"'  T-irrtiui,  after  H 
that,  ac«  r  iin;:  f  )  'he  tcneU  of  the  Egy|i*i«"^' 
after  death  rn;  -i-i.ee  to  liea^  and  p«m«  i*"^ 

wera  probaMy  fc^^  ^ ' 

T71P  nf  wh.>m  K-ert 

»r  i 


the 

(I  ilki.i  s  of  prioffi,  II' 

the  doetrina  of' 
Um  wrii  «f 

among  the  atara,  were  pamitted  to  ntam  toUai 
or  the  oarth,  or  to  aalny  tlM  coBpaay  of  ih* 
Aa  thn  l^yfMM        that  tha  world  '^^^^^^ 

tbay  ooneetead  tliat  there  la  to  •  """T? 

tendency  towarda  diaaolutlon.    In  Plato*" 
E^ISUaa  friaat  la  Mraiaea<MM«the<i««^ 
or  tha  watM,       — iittm  <h»  » i*  «*  " 

njo.iiii  i  f  w.itrr  Aiwl  ffrp.    They  c«iee»r*<' 
univaraa  uadargoat  a  pariodioai  aaBdagr>ti<'^|~-'^ 

again  throogh  a  itanliar  »urc<?iifkai  i 

Diodanu  Mouhii  re^a(c«  manr 
the  Uwf,  '■■^"'nt.  and  mj^nnpn  cJ  the 
III 
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•r  ft  wyMtti  BalH!    It  ii  art  «»  W 

doubted,  but  Ooi  Imls  rereaM  •dmiraUe  prin- 
ciples to  them  upon  all  tb«««  polnta,  preferably 
to  the  many  other   nations,  whom  barbarity 


1  their  n«tloni  «f  Mffb^  It  ii  in  rain  to  look 
principle*  Sf  dMBi  anang  an  ignormni 

and  nupcrstltioiu  people.   And  that  the  ancim',  i:gv[iti;\rii 
cfaaracff  is  «vid«t  tarn  t^«M  cuctmk 


trnpoftoM,  partlcuJarly  prietts  and  .utrolof^rs,  coDoeming 
whom  Sextus  £mpiricuj  juUly  rvuvarks,  thac  they  have 
4aM  onflll  aninUef  m  tho  worid,  by  enslaving  aian  to 

code  of  moralitv,  wliith,  while  it  ruraisbcd  a  striking 
to  Um  ImguiaritiM  at  athm  naOaniii  pcqiarad 

tensive  »y»tem,  in  the  Chrittian  dispf-nvatinn. 
TIm  ten  commandmenti  comprehend  an  impurbant 
•tUBmary  of  moral  duty,  such  a«  «u  higUtf  caleHlatad, 
to  its  dttfUrtoi^  tockadc  tkapngrwi  of 

Mbila  rcquirH 

tbe  wonhip  of  the  one  only  living  and  true  God,  aa 
•upreme  over  all  the  creation  and  the  naroe  of  every 
Mwlwi,  and  interdicti  erery  ipaoki  of  Motatnos  adon. 
•on  at  Ineoiuiateot  wUh  hit  wHf  aad  hit  parflaetions. 
It  Incnkatee  inward  mil  m  tmtmuA  «onhip»  the 
ragard  of  a  Sabbath,  and  the  tAiligatkna  of  oatha.  Tbe 

id  M^ioia 
tath  or 

Dfb— OUT  olmunitaneM  at  men  and  ai  ciUaeni.  The 
J«wiA  «eoaany>»  howavar,  muat  not  be  confounded  with 
pteteeMoCaeeiptatlMi  oTtfac  tana,  tntbe 
of  hiitory,  tbe  Hofarew  patriarchs  were  ihep. 
hanbt  who,  by  their  domectic  vlrtuea,  obtained  great 
authority  over  the  people  among  whom  they  Uved,  and 
■•■Mi  to  kwa  hadM  otter  ol|Mt  of  tn*rtlimj,  ttea 
lltol  of  pvBvMDaff  ftr  dM  Mfbtr  *Bd  praiparilf  «r  tlMlr 
fiuailiea.  Joseph,  tbe  ton  of  Jacob,  and  after  him  >Toscs, 
fivrid,  Sotoaion,  Eua,  and  other  aainent  men,  were 
ocHpirt  Ib  iflkliooT  ImUottM  and  goranuBCDt,  andt 
If  the  wisdrai  with  which  they  conducted  them,  acquired 
renown.  Othen,  who  were  diitinguiahed  by  tbe 
of  propbeta,  were  employed  in  dcclariog  to  the 
ittewittof  Oodtinwan^nglteaftiwofialigioo, 

Amontj  the  Htlrcws,  we  arc  therefore  to  look  for 
prodent  atatramfn,  uptight  Judge*,  and  ptiecta  Icamed 
M  Mm  hnr,  M  Ml  fW  ^hllnnpllWi  ia  the  Ui^tad 
fonfe  in  which  we  understand  the  term.  Much  paina 
baa  indeed  t>con  taken  both  by  Jewish  and  Chriatiao 
,  to  afltai  tU*  eteneter  to  teTeral  Uluatrioui  nama* 
I  ■Mtant  iMwew  aaCkm.  paitkohuiy  Moaa*,  Solo, 
and  lMal)taltt«yiaolte«fli9atttoptov^ 
Hut  tfi'i  hxi  Uv  r,  attempted  without  sufTlcictit  reason. 
U  ha*  been  amittert,  for  eiample^  that  Ho«M  leaehcd 


baring  boTTi  a  perfect  master  of  astronomy,  geometry, 
nusic.  mcdicme,  occult  philosophy,  and.  In  short,  of  the 
irtiola  ciicle  of  the  atta  and  sciences,  which  were  at  that 
The  (riiMlpol  miMrti  br  i^tah  tUi 
«  8t  tmitea  voriH  of  kha 
as  having  been  "  loomed  In  all  the  wisdom  of  tbe 
that  a  geoenl  tnditioB  to  thia  purpose  ha* 

•  See  Dr.  QtHelA'p  valuable  History  of  Pbilosbphy.  a 


work  to  which  we  have 
out  the  ptoMUt  Notai 


In  fNAwMl  ifnoiaaoa.  ■  It  b  I 
tniOy  that  many  of  thooe  philooophen  advaaefA 

strange  absurdities.    And  even  all  of  them, 

according  to  St,  Paul,  "  held  tbe  l!  ;itli  in  ua- 


ttet  wiiidi  Bif  te  kaown  of  Ood,  is 
Orttelh 


to 


showed  great  chemical  skill ;  that  his  account  of  the 
creation  discovers  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  uature  ( 
and  that  his  laws  abound  with  moral  wisdom.  To  thi* 
it  has  bceoadd«il^tiiatMoM%4aiiioc  ttetetrdofo  te 
was  upon  the  mossBt  vith  Ood.  barides  tho  writloa  eadK 
received  also  an  oral  or  tr.iditi(m.iry  law,  since  called  the 
MialOt  and  that  he  taught  this  concealed  doctrine  to 

it  was  transmitted  to  posterity.  Some  have  even  asserted 
that  be  wrote  books,  now  loat,  ttom  which  Pytliagoras 
and  Plato  drew  a  great  psut  of  their  doctrine.  In 
aMoror  to  att  thi*,lt  Bay  bo  ftaioi^that  iittk  atmi  i» 
to  bo  MA  npea  tho  aooooat  ghroa  of  Motoi  hy  M, 

Stc;«!ieD  since  the  learning  which  he  ascriboi  to  him 
only  that  of  the  Egyptians  at  Ihe  time  when  be 
vhieh,  as  we  have  scon,  was  con  lined  withia 
Xho  ikUl  irblch  Moaaa  discovaart 
in  fte  attr  of  Aann^  fahkn  oalf  wb*  probably  aol 

chemical,  as  many  havesui'[H>s<'d,  butrnt^rcly  lui  i  harjical; 
Ibr  nothing  Autiior  can  with  ooftaiat^  be  iotored  tfom 


ordered  the  calf,  which  had  been  made  an  object  of 
idolatry,  to  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  thrown  into  a 
river.  In  deliverii«  law*  and  institutions  to  the  Jcwi^ 
Moses  is  to  te  coaddaodtBot  oo  a  phUooopbot^batto 
the  higher  dMoraetor  of  adaMor  oad  mioMoatotifi  of 
Jf  hovah,  hy  whose  immc-dlatc  aulluirity  their  notion  «-aa 
governed.   Aa  to  tiie  tradttionaiy  law  which  tte  Jewish 

if  it  were  not  a  mere  invention  of  loiter  fimw,  \<  mwit 
have  Lwca  given  by  divine  revelation,  and  con  fuxni&h  no 
aiyuBient  in  defence  of  the  philosophy  of  Moses.  Much 
less  can  any  atgumwt  Car  tills  purpose  bo  darivod  ftoai 
writings  which  aia  oonAmdly  loot,  aad  aWch  havo  oot 
been  (  roved  to  have  ever  existed. 

With  rqtard  to  Solomon,  ogain,  maaj  aathai%  aoi 
satieOodaMihafhictteflntiiooo  HrifMi  hfaaMMBiw 
the  wise  men  of  tbe  East,  have  not  scrupled  to  (hat 
Aristotle  and  Thec  phrastus  pillaged  their  nataral  iiistory, 
Hippocrates  his  medicine,  the  Stoics  their  ethica,  and 
Pythagoio*  ond  Plato  tte  ignaboUeal  (hikMOfhy.  ftoai 
hi*writtai|i.  OthontevoMiipoMd  hhatohavolaova 
the  me  of  the  mariner's  compass,  and  to  have  been 
acquaintod  with  tte  dMtrine  of  tb*  ciRulation  of  tte 

aiM^Ttions  of  this  kind  might  hsTc  been  endured  fWwi 
the  Jewish  writers,  whose  vanity  has  always  been  equal 
to  their  ignorance ;  but  that  learned  men  of  later  tiaie* 
nd  tMonlpto  ouch  ■bsurditi**,  la  (nOy 
Itte  MiaciOBttoff«aMifc.lhothad  flotam 
been  thus  astonUMngly  enlightened,  it  must  have  Ixtn 
by  divine  reveiatlon,  and  not  by  philosophy }  and  tliat 
tho  wisdom  which  is  attributed  to  tiim  in  ■eciptino  woo 
not ^ooulattve  science,  but  that  practical  wisdom  which 
was  accessary  to  qualify  him  for  tbe  oiBces  of  govezo. 
mciit. 

WoaieiafiumodsttettbefoiroioaiBoogOie  HuUow» 
school*,  to  wfalefa  tte  prophctl  jowUt  J,  and  gave  la. 

structions  to  their  disdples ;  but  we  are  not  to  imagine 
that  tbOM  school*  woo  coiic|o*  of  thUowphoBH  or«  ar 
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lltlltwiiMlfM  llifllM  tet  when  they  knew 
God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither 
were  thankful."'  None  of  their  achoob  had 
ever  the  courage  to  mdntoin  or  pnvs  tba  unity 


1  Born.  L  la-SL 


tnxae  have  done,  to  apply  our  modem  Idea  cf  an  acade- 
mical life  to  theie  institutions.  As  the  proplietc  were 
^miiuy^d  ta  ddlvsliiff  lb*  win  of  God  to  the  people, 
and  In  inculcatin(  upon  than  the  prladplcs,  and  tnvir- 
ing  them  with  the  Mntimeots  of  reliKion,  br  lacnt  «f 
•acred  hymnf  accfiinp.-inieil  mth  ini^i.-,  mi  it  wai,  doubt. 
iMi^  th«  tauaiDeH  of  tlie  tcboola  to  train  up  young  incu, 
lAo  wen  derated  to  fhe  piiflidioad,  te  tlw  MM  «fleM. 
It  1»  well  known,  that  the  Hebrews  never  excelled  hi 
nutheouiticai  or  pblloeophical  ieaming,  or  liberal  art*. 
Bor  were  ever  dUtinguiahed  bjr  any  ingenioui  diicoveriea. 

MnttothelMinmbtb*  awat  aodMit  pMVl 
the  eaftem  RaHona,  were  the  ChaMeana.  It 
fniiu  n'vcral  aiirictit  aullidr; tie*,  tliat  the  rhnJdi'anj 
believed  in  Ood,  the  Lord  and  Parent  of  all,  by  wboae 
pMvldnce  tte  woiU  la  (ovemedi  BaiUea  the  ftipcaaw 
Being,  they  nippo»«i  fpiritual  beirifs  to  exist  of  several 
ordcrf,  (oda,  demons,  heroes.  ilicac  they  probably 
diidded  into  aubordinatc  claases,  ai  their  practice  cf 
theurgy  or  nw|ic  required.  The 
hi  general,  and  asHMiff  (he  mt  (he 
the  cxisti  iu-r-  r  f  rrrfniri  evil  iipirita,  clothod  In  a  vehicle 
et  gnwaer  matter;  and  in  iubdulng  or  oounteracting 
theae,  they  placed  a  great  pert  of  tin  eflcaer  oTtheh- 
religioui  incantations.  Thc»e  doctrines  wrrr  the  mv*. 
teries  of  the  Chaldean  religion,  oammuniratctl,  as  uas 
omd  aOMMlf  41m  andent*,  only  to  the  initlatod.  Their 
popular  raHglMl  MWliHid  hi  the  wonhip  of  the  wn, 
moon,  planed,  and  atan,  as  dlTbiltlea,  after  the  general 
practice  of  the  cost 

The  ChaUean  phUoioiihert  were  the  priotU  of  the 
BribjflBHiaB  tiathn,  who  luiliuctod  the  people  hi  the 
prineiplef  of  rrlifinn,  Ir.trqircted  it»  lawg,  and  conducted 
ita  cercmonic-i.  Tlie  priiicii>al  initrument  which  thne 
■tort  employed  in  (ttppwC  ot  supentition  was  aatro. 
A  diitiiiet  elaaa  wai  appointed  among  them,  and 
at  the  pubHe  expense,  for  making  regular 
obaerrations  upon  the  heavenly  bodies;  whence  the 
appellation  of  Chaldean  afterward!  became  lynoairooui 
«Hh  thai  «r  artnmmMr.  Bat  aU  their  flteeratlou 

were  applied  to  the  Kinglc  purpn-:?  of  cttablicbing  the 
credit  of  judicial  aittrology ;  and  they  employed  their 
pretended  kliill  bi  thli  art,  la  cakulating  nativittet, 
flmteOInt  the  weather,  predicting  good  and  bad  fortune, 
ftft  Taadilog  the  viilgsr  that  all  human  affiilra  are 
hlfluenced  by  ti.e  st.ir=,  .-.ml  iirofe^sinj;  to  be  acrjuainted 
wHh  the  nature  and  laws  of  thii  influence,  and  conae- 
^wullf  to  pMMM  a  pew  ot  pryiB(  Into  fliliutty,  they 

encrtir3pc<!  tniich  idie  sitpt  rstitinn,  and  Tnatiy  fraudulf-nt 
practice*,  from  which  it  is  easy  to  perceive  what  title 
ttey  had  to  the  appellation  of  wiie  men.  No  one,  who 
iMt  a  Jutt  Idea  of  the  nature  and  uae  at  phlloiopby,  can 
BeiHate  In  dbmstnlnff  them  flrom  the  rank  of  philoaoplicn 
to  thtir  proper  station  among  irapoitoni.  Whatever 
ahaie  of  knowledge  they  poateMCd,  it  la  eridant  that 
AeyapiMHl  It  to  die  poniaaM  of  MiperiUthwi.  IMfle 
regard  is,  there.'nrr,  due  to  the  encomiums  which  snme 
writer*  have  passed  uihmi  thia  race  of  sages ;  and  still 
leas  to  the  general  admiration  which,  at  a  very  early 
pKM,  they  obtataied  in  the  east,  fbr  thit  waa  thenatnral 
'  their  nieeentVil  practice  ot  the  artf  of  faapeature 

Ignoraiit  and  creJuluiis  iMiij.Ic. 

U  generally  admowlcdged  to  hare  ben  the 


OF  PBILOBOPHT. 

of  Oodi  though  an  the  great  ptUowipliPTs  wpre 
ftJly  convinced  of  thiit  truth.    God  haa 
pleMed  by  their  example  to  teach  ua,  wbat  i 
to  hfa—df,  aadto 


founder  of  the  Quildcan  pbiloaopb  y.  Of  this  tage  iK«li*>-ag 
AaataM|rlil(aown,ineTldaBceof  which  wemaynmAy 
menHon  a  few  of  the  conflicting  sptcuiationa  • 
been  advanced  concerning  him,  pienuMng.  <" 
too  much  alive  to  the  luUv,  an  J  too  piy  ilb^^ostcd  *iii> 
the  Jai8«^  of  thoae  who  devote  thcaMdvc*  to  Mch 

subject.  Some  have  maintained  that  there  was  but  tmm 
Zoroaster,  and  that  be  was  a  I'tTtwi ,  others  hiv«  said, 
thi^  thw—*  six  eminent  founders  of  phiLuaopby  of  Uiii 
name!  Some  place  hie  date  at  ate  thouMuad 
the  death  of  Plato ;  MMue  at  (hllteen  handnri 
the  flood!  Some  say  that  \iv  Iivi-i!  Tne  thou&ki<d  je*" 
baAxe  the Tn^an  war}  some, Hve  hundred  1  SoaMmaka 
hbn  tfie  dlKlple  ef  BQah  «e  IHahat  «lb«i  rf  Omit, 
Tan,  or  K«<Ir.i^ !  Snmc  r'>ii>;der  him  tbe  tame  at  Ham, 
the  ton  of  Noah  ;  aoroe  as  Moses  ;  tome  as  Owia  i 

mIMwm}  ton*  M  the  usurper : 
dug  Magus  ;  tome  at  Abtahaa  1 

Of  the  philosophy  of  the 
under  coDtideratioo,  it  Is  diflii  uU  tn  f-nn  a  s*ti» factory 
JitdlgaMDtt  for  the  aouscea  of  intomaUon  on  this  wt«sa 
ar»  an  dnlved  tnm  the  Oeeahi  and  AhMmh,  ifto 

who«c  impartiality  or  fidelity  littif  dcj-  tv' v-<-c  nn  he 
placed.  The  religion  which  Uie  I'crM^a  uiagi  u^^'p.i 
0gnalafeed  to  tt>  vonUp  of  the  sun  or  u  >  o  ,  a  {>ij».  t  ic« 
which  prevailed  ammg  the 
many  other  cattem  nations,  lliei 
Pcrtiant  worshippcil  the  iun,  or  r.itht  r  the  invLjilU-  .u  :;y 
whoBi  th«y  eiiPiWMd  to  bs!,  in  a  peculiar  auuuMT.i 

Strabo  say  that  the  Pertiain  sacriticed  hnrsrs  to  the  sa 
a  circumstance  to  which  Ovid  aliuUc*  lu  tbcsc  iui«*— 

Ptocetequo  Fenia  ladiis  Ujrpariooa  dactuaa 


The  horse,  renown'd  f  ^r  <t^H,  the  PerdlMtlqft 

A  welcome  victim  to  the  pxl  of  iljy 

It  aaay  be  eo^ectored,  that  to  a  more  remote  pcno< 


Mithras,  had,  after  his  death.  Iw>en  deifled  ;  Ibr  hi( 
ancient  Persian  monuments,  Mithras  is  repf tented  as  a 
mighty  hunter,  armed  with  a  sword,  havtag  a  tMrn  oa 
his  head,  and  ridtag  a  buU.  Fwhapa  the  .PiiHn  algto 
conceive  the  aodl  of  tMi  h««tobtraMaa«  to  the  atow 
•nd  might  aflcnv.ird.«  trnnsfer  their  worship  to  the  s-js 
ttseU^  under  the  name  of  Mtttaras.  Besides  Jtlithras*  Ito 
Ihirtu  iiiMiii|i|iiflwHlM  topiMlta  ih— litib  fltonaaiv 

and  Arimaniiu  S  the  furmer  as  the  author  of  all  pornl.  the 
latter  as  the  author  of  ail  eviL  lVxtui|w  tiitiM:' uit^jiiues 
were  originally,  like  Mithras,  merely  human  bcinjrs ;  the 
one  a  good  pitoea^  whe  had  tirttagiildMd  htaMK  br  M»» 
dering  Impevtaiit  fereleeii)  BriMHy  to  elMi^  to  MitoHk» 

trymeii  ;  tlie  other  a  (vrflMg  vIM  klA  ktostov  OHtoef 

grievous  pubhc  ralamiiiffc 


first  consirted  of  the  inferior  priests,  who  romluctrd  the 
ordinary  ceremuiiies  of  rcligiou ;  the  tecond  pniudcd  «t 

"  *  Hyde  de  KeL  Pert,  c  sxiv. ;  Prideau!.'*  (  onnecticn, 
voL  L;  Fabric  Biblioth.  Grcc.  vol.  ,  lluit  IVm. 
Evang.  pr  Iv.  c.  5. ;  Kirrher.  CEdip  fegypc^j.  814 j 
l..ieniu»,  lib.  I.  ^  X. ;  Suitl.ii  m  roc.  Zoroast ;  Fito  MC 
Nat  L  vIl  c.  1&  sL  ili.  sxx.  Lj  ivttim,  L  i.  c  ti 
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Hiirlnf  four  hundred  year*  and  upwnrdn  all 
tbeac  great  geaiuwt,  ao  lubtile,  penetrating,  uud 
frofMiadt  wmn  iuuMiirtly  Aqpntlnf.  ciwnlitim. 
and  4agmaliatafc  wMioiit  hdog  abb  to  agm 


MM  ucTfd  ftre ;  the  Mrt  HW  the  AitMmagiu,  nr  high 
priart,  who  powwuil  MpraM  antlMfitjr  over  tlie  whole 
order.  They  had  three  klndi  at  tcmptai:  flrat,  eoimnon 
ontorii'*,  in  which  (he  (.ictiplc  prrrurmcd  their  d". uthinK, 
and  wheto  Um  Mcred  fire  wm  ka^  aaif  In  Umpt ;  next, 
piAMB  tMipiMt  wMi  dtanii  Ml  wUdi  the  flit  wee  tept 

continually  burning,  whwe  the  h  j^hcr  <  nirr  nf  the  migi 
directed  the  public  deroUooi,  and  the  people  Mtcoihlcd, 
ie  pMfeOfe  aaglail  fawwntedeM,  bear  interpretatiom  of 
dmm«,  and  practlM  other  luperttttlofM ;  and,  laatJy,  the 
(rand  leaX  of  the  Archimacus,  which  waa  visited  by  the 
people  at  certain  aeajont  with  peculiar  lolemnity,  and  to 
whieh  H  WM  iliiiBj  tm  ieiMigMiMWe  duty  for  erety 
te  TCpaIr,  at  leaat  owse  bi  Me  Ifc  The  Ungi  at 
wpr«  not  illowpij  to  take  poacttiun  of  thtir  gnvrrnraciit 
tin  they  had  been  inatzucted  in  the  myvteriea  of  religiaa. 
aad  wwnei  mmm  A*  M^i  Mo  hnagaa  or  atatnea 
titled  in  thp  PCTtinn  worship.  Hence,  when 
XtTXfs  fuund  idol*  in  tlif  Grecian  teniptcs,  he,  by  tlio 
advice  of  (be  magi,  ut  tlirni  on  Are,  saying,  that  the 
aoia,  to  whom  all  thingi  an  opca.  art  not  to  iiecoiiined 
wMhbi  the  wall  et  a  t«Bpie.  The  acsoaont  which  Dio. 

gene*  I-»*rtius  gxra  of  tlic  Porhiaii  mai;i  it  tlii*  :  "  They 
are  employed  in  wonhipping  the  gods  by  prayers  and 

they  tearh  their  itoctiine  conccrninf  the  n.-.ture  and 
origin  of  the  gods,  whom  they  thinii  to  be  fire,  c.irth,  and 
MAiri  they  reject  the  u>e  of  pictures  luid  ima(;c«,  and 
tepraliBte  the  opinlaa  that  the  foil  an  male  and  tanale  i 
they  diacoune  to  the  people  mmgiiilng  Joattoe;  they 

thinic  it  iiTipioi!*  to  roruumi'  ilf.ul  IkkISc^  with  lire  ;  tliey 

altowoTaaanriagebetweeD  Bother  and  SOD}  theypractlae 


4.^1 

upon,  Mr  eoodode  My  Uilag.  'iliay  were  not 
dMiliMd  bjrOad  tob«th«li|9itortlMw»rldt 
"  Thoee  did  not  tke  hatd  diMN>e,  neither  gnrn 
ha  tlia      «r  kaowMlih  m»  thoH."  • 


p«ir  to  them  ;  they  forhid  the  use  of  nmampnts  in  drees  ; 
they  clothe  theroselTOs  id  a  white  lulx  ;  tlit-y  make  uic 
of  the  ground  as  their  bed,  of  heibs,  clit-ofe,  ami  bread, 
ftw  Ibod.  and  or  a  read  iot  theU  stair/'  Straho  reUtot, 
that  there  were  bi  Cappadoda  a  greet  nmrtoer  of  magi, 
who  were  called  Pvretki,  or  fire-«or*liltH'<"r<,  ;itii|  many 
«r  the  rMiiaii  a"^  bi  the  mldat  of  which  were 
MtB^teA  hy  ifAtttif  w4to  drily  ivBciMd  lha  MBied 
fire,  arrnrrranyiriif  the  cercmooy  with  music. 
The  Pmians,  like  the  Chatdeans,  have  a  Zimiaster,  or 
ttcy  tnlwHa  tha  tetleal  and  tea. 
i  er  the  retigion  of  the  ancient  magL  Much  to 
I  by  the  Arabian  writers  concerning  the  Icnming  which 
this  Zoroaster  acquired  f^om  the  Indian  Br]Uimin«,  con- 
wMcb  he  obtained  with  Daxhu, 
)  wm  WBM9I  iw  pn^aigaaeo  ive  aysteiu } 
arid,  lAitIv,  rnnctrnlnR  liii  astasfinatinn  by  Arf^aspit, 
king  of  the  Baatcm  ik^thia,  at  (he  ai«ge  ot  Bactiia. 


acqnaintert  with  thf  nTtim  of  Perots,  and  aftrr  Alet. 
ander's  conquests  mint  liare  become  potscased  of  many 
FmlaB  raeorda,  la  a  dreumatanee  which  eaatt  a  eloud 
«r  wiiplehio  o?er  these  reUthiaa  Thia  anMh*  hcneeeer. 
atuiy  be  admitted  a«  probahle-^hat  there  waa  to  ftrsia, 
in  tlic  time  of  Damn  I iy^tajipcs,  a  relumier,  who,  a%- 

auBUag  the  ancient  name  of  Zoroaster,  brought  back  the 
^^niaae  IhMB  tha  veeiMp  of  tha  rtan  ta  thetr  anriewt 

wonhip  of  fire,  with  fonic  innnvatlnns  txith  in  dorfrtno 
1  cetvraonies :  perhaps,  ton,  it  may  be  added,  that  l>« 
acquainted  with  astronomy,  with  the  OMdlealait, 
ad  with  other  bfancbM  of  learobtg,  m  far  m  they  were 
■I  that  tiiaa«hraaaadfaithe  aaaL  Both  the  teahty  and 
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theioeoeMof  thIa  attempt  areeonfmed  by  tha  tartlraony 

of  LiR-ian,  who  r(  IjiUh,  tli.it  in  liis  tinit  the  ancient  reli- 

1^  Of  the  xnagi  flourished  axnoog  the  Peraiana,  the 
Phrthhiw,  the  Baetriene,the  nmtMwlM^  thaSMMM, 

the  Mode*,  and  othrr  Imharmis  nationi  And  the  reports 
of  modem  travelkn  give  farlber  crctiit  to  this  relation  i 
tor  we  leant  ften  them  that  there  is  still  in  the  province 
of  Caramaala,  a  sect  who  adhere  to  lhedoctiiaMo(ZMn> 
aster,  and  wonhip  Arc  according  to  the  inatititfSOM  oi 
the  ancient  magi. 

Many  «iMi«t  are  aacflbed  to  the  Persian  Zoroa^. 
Oiw  af  IhMa,  cdad  Iht  Andf.  It  Mid  ta  he  itin  laaafadng 

among  his  followers,  and  is  esteemrd  of  jarred  atiihorlt) 
iYagmatiU  of  a  work  entitled  TV  Oradet  of  Zoroat  ir 
an  aba  em  astHrt.  Mmit  ulhM  wocfca  io  astrology, 
physics,  the<^floffT,  *c.  have  been  attributed  to  him ;  but 
they  are  ail  lo*t ;  and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  them 
wore  forged  to  serve  the  purposes  of  imposture. 

India, at*  vary  auly  period^  obtataied  a  high  degree  of 
reputattoa  Ibr  ItawlwMea.  It  me  vtaltad,  ihr  flie  pur. 
pose  of  acquiring  Vn.,«  ledge,  by  Pythagorai,  Annxarrhu<, 
FyirlMH  and  others,  who  afterwards  became  eminent 
phUMophen  ta  Oreeee.  In  the  noit  aadeot  tlaies,  we 
ftnd  amrriK  the  Indiatu  a  race  of  wife  men,  who  are  some, 
times  catlc-tl  Gynmosophiits,  fVoro  their  custom  of  ap. 
pearing  witli  the  greater  part  of  the  body  naked,  and^ 
sometimes  Brahmins  i  but  thia  tatter  appellation  to 
properly  the  name  of  only  one  cbuaof  thew  philosophers, 
who  were  divide«l  into  socr.il  sett*  The  lirahmins 
all  of  one  txUMi  Snm  the  time  of  their  birth  they 
pot  under  goaidfane,  and  m  they  gmrup  had  a 

succcf^i'm  nf  iii«triit'tors  TIk' y  were  In  a  state  of  puriHavie 
till  thirty-aix  years  of  age ;  after  which  tliey  were  ailimcd 
toVfiananaklBiie,to««MlBaliiMBaiidfold  ringa^ 
to  \Wi'  upon  the  flesh  of  animals  not  employed  in  labour, 
and  to  marry  as  many  wives  M  they  pleased.  Olhert 
submitted,  through  their  whole  live*,  to  .i  iiru  tcr  dis. 
cipUne,  and  paaaed  their  days  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  with  no  other  ftaod  thaa  fkotti,  heibs,  and  nllk. 


The  Samanspan^  vcro  a  soi  ioty. 


of  those  who 


vohmtifflly  devoted  themselves  la  tha  atudy  of  divine 
wladom.  Thay  gave  up  aB  private  piiipMty,  and  com. 

mitted  their  children  to  the  rare  of  the  state,  and  their 
wives  to  the  protection  of  tiieir  relations.  They  were 
tu|iported  at  the  public  expense,  and  spent  their  time  in 

aBli  ot  MHflo&  A  ^VMidifAd  ditsaiiialaBca  la  rahileg 

concerning  these  philosophers,  that,  fkequrntly,  ttithout 
any  apparent  reaaon  from  ULhealth  or  miafortunea,  they 
ftmed  a  reaohitidn  to  quit  tha  world,  and,  when  they 

had  comrtiunirsted  their  intention  to  their  friend*,  imme- 
diately, without  any  expressions  of  regret  on  the  one 
■Me,  or  of  apprehension  on  the  other,  thnw  themselvoe 
Into  a  fire  which  thay  had  thcnaelvM  pg^awd  for  tha 
occasion.  There  sras  Another  sect,  celled  the  RyhfteaM^ 
who  livetl  entirely  in  furcits,  u[fc>n  U.ivi-s  and  wild  fruits, 
wore  no  other  dotbtag  than  the  bark  of  trees,  and  prac- 


It  i«  cisv  to  iicrccire,  from  thit  account  of  the  Indian 
Gymnotophitts,  that  they  were  more  distinguished  by 
severity  of  maBBHt  than  by  the  cultivation  of  scicnoa^ 
and  that  they  more  reaembled  modem  monks  than  philo- 
aophm.  The  rigomt  wMch  have  bean,  and  ate  to  thle 
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Philotophy*  among  the  Greeks,  wu  divided 
Into  two  gTMt  Meta:  «!•«  ono  cdbd  <ho  Jbtdt, 

iMmded  hy  Thalea  of  Ionia ;  the  other  th«  Italic, 
I  MtaUiilMd  by  P]rtlH««iM  ia  that 


day,  practised  anionK  the  Tndtani,  arc  cudi  u  could  not 
tw  ci«dH«d  bat  upoa  the  box  autbocity.  FUiij  reUtet, 
UtRt  ■one  bave  ftood  wMi  Oelr  9fm  ■leaiMljr  iseA 

upon  the  sun  fmm  morning  to  nlpht ,  and  that  otheit 
have  remaiued  in  one  painfull  poaturc  upon  the  burning 
■mdilbrirtMtodap:  Antaiwldeh  areconflmedbrtbe 
reporti  of  modem  trtrcMen  eoocecning  the  voluntary 
MTcritle*,  and  even  tortures,  which  are  commonly  prac 
tiMd  upon  themselves  by  the  Indian  Brahmins.  Such 
eumiiln  of  atattnema  aod  haidy  endurance  oouU  not 
flifl  to  make  ■  atroiw  Imgiwailon  on  the  arindi  of  the 
multitude,  )intl  to  give  the  Gymnosophists  great  influenfo, 
In  an  age  of  ignorance  and  supentition.    In  onler  to 
piONrvB  and  increase  their  power,  tbey  Buule  nie  of  two 
e^tpedlcntt.  The  first  was  the  keeping  among  tbomsclTos 
the  whole  busineas  of  foretelling  future  eveota.  They, 
doubtless,  made  use  of  this  precaution,  in  order  to  render 
tbenualTaa  the  note  eacwwfy  to  the  nlioff  pomn^  who 
wooM  MaOy  pttoelve  ttic  vdw  of  meh  an  InatraBont  of 
tupentition.    The  other  expedient,  by  means  of  which 
tboj  malntatoed  their  authority,  waa  the  appropriatinc  to 
th— acfrwa  the  tognlatkn  of  vdMUDUi  emoeiM.  Vo 
establish  their  reputation  for  sanctity,  they  spent  the 
greater  part  both  of  the  day  and  nigbt  in  performing 
acts  of  wonhipb   By  theae  meaoa,  they  made  thenudvca 
of  oontaqnenee  to  the  ruling  powera,  and  beeaae  ol;}ecta 
of  Tinaratiea  to  the  people  ;  so  that  they  eoidd  easily 
gain  access  whcn  ver  thoy  pl.-.isc<.l,  and  obtain  whatever 
they  wiabed.   Many  tale*  are  related  oonoerolnf  Uaeae 
flymnoaapUitft  whlBb  m  too  ttMiffif  flMiked  wllk  Hm 
Charnctert  of  finion  to  merit  repetition. 

The  sum  of  the  tloctnne  of  tbe  Gymnoaophista  ia  Mid 
to  hare  bcff)  as  follow* :  "  God  ia  light,  not  nMh  It  li 
Men,  like  the  sun  or  fire,  but  intelligence  aod  MMlli 
that  principle,  through  whoae  agency  tbe  mystefle*  of 
knowKtlRc  arr  undcratrvfKl  by  the  wise.  He  never  pro- 
duced evil,  but  light  aod  life,  aod  aonla,  of  which  ho  it  the 

he  ii»TVfid«'«  it,  and  is  invested  with  it,  as  with  a  garment : 
he  IS  immortal,  and  aces  all  things ;  the  stars,  the  moon, 
and  the  sun,  are  his  eyea.  Ho  is  beneflcent,  and  pre. 
,  directs,  and  pnvMaaitraU.  Tbe  buman  mind  la 
irtgin,  and  hat  a  near  leMlon  to  Oed. 

When  it  departs  from  the  ho>\y,  it  returns  fn  iti  Parent, 
wbo  expects  to  receive  back  the  aoul  which  be 
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deities,  proceeding  fh>m  him,  bm-  to  iv?  wor>hipped,  tiot 
not  with  the  sacrifice  of  harm ii'ij  animals,  nor  in  templet, 
upon  altars  adorned  with  gold  and  gems,  but  with 
lifted  up  to  heeva^  and  wMi  mlodi  ftee  Aom 
ertafilnel  paarieaaL** 

Among  the  wise  men  of  India,  whose  names  have  been 
preserved  to  the  pracnt  Ume,  or  who  are  aentiooed 
^rtlli  twpect  t^f  the  Ofodt  wiHen,  tbe  ddef  BvAdas, 

Dandamis,  and  Calanus,  Of  the  fir^t  little  is  known, 
more  than  that  ho  wan  a  religious  impostor,  who,  by 
pretending  to  a  divine  original  and  miraculous  birth, 
obtained  credit  and  autherlqr  whilst  be  lived,  and  after 
kle  deetb  was  henouied  wftb  divine  worriilp.  St  Jerome 
rclatL'<,  •  th.it  tie  Ixxvtcd  of  haviiip  limi  brought  forth 
ftom  the  aide  of  ■  virgin.  Tbia  Uopoator  ia  pnbably 
'  vbo  Is  irt  pteMt  tanMoed  In  mm,  Cibu. 
D,  indar  tko  BaMM  of  inwMnccluin,  3Uko, 

•  GoalraJori&t& 


pnrt  of  Italy,  called  Otweia  Magna,    Both  tlie 
on*  and  the  otiwr  were  divMod  into : 
branchee,  as  we  shall  soon  e«e. 
TUtingMMnlkUMMOveet  of  mj 


and  Folii.  DirMl-finis  is  celebrated  for  the  boldneaa  with 
wbicb  he  centuied  tbe  intemperance  and 

bdd  with  Oneslcritoa.  Of  Chalanus  it  is  related,  that 
when  he  found  the  inflrmitiet  of  age  r«iT»«>»«g 
he  devoted  biawelf  to  voluntary 
the  Amend  fOt,  mid,  "  Happy  hour  of  departure  fVom 
life,  in  whidi,  as  It  happened  to  Hereuiea,  allcar  tbe 
mortal  body  is  burned,  the  soul  sbjll  go  forth  into  bgfal  f" 
Conoaming  tlM  phileenpliy  of  tbe  AhMm  and  Phc. 
nldaoa,llltieeanbeaBM.  Tbeann  of  ear  fasowU^dirr  t< 
the  ancient  ArabUnt,  is  far  m  respect*  tf  ;  rr-icnt 
subject,  ia,  that  tbey  were  not  unacgoainted  with  aa(» 
noray.  and  that  ttey  wow  BMons  Itar  flsdr  inanliy  la 

solving  enigmatieal  qup^tion«,  and  for  lh«r  Am  in  tbn 
aita  of  dtTination.  LUc  tbe  neighbouring  Uukteans 
end  Peraians,  they  seen  to  have  bad  their  win  wa^tf 
whom  their  rtUi^MM  BM—onita  and 
were 


■peaks  «r 

order. 

The  ecMMWM  wlJnlli  ef  tbe 

duced  many  to  allow  them  prrat  credit  fir  niidrr?. 
There  can,  indeed,  be  Dtlic  reason  to  doubc  that  they 
were  aoquataiM  vttb  tboae  arts,  wbicb,  iB  tbetr  time^ 
admtttad  of  M  ewyaipflieitlen  to  the  paqpeenof  ^a. 
Aa  ftr  at  they  fcond  a  toowtedge  ef  tbe  w liHal  pb— . 

mena  to  be  useful  in  i  Jiv  gatinn,  they  were  aif rynomrrs  ; 
end  as  fbr  as  experience  taoght  then  the  utttitf  ef 

that  they  should  hare  much  leimre  or  Inrltnatirm ,  ftT  prn- 
•ccuting  scientific  researches  beyond  the  hoc  of  p#Mct>cai 
application ;  and  auch  degree  of  knowledge  as  their  eewk 
weroe  would  require  mold  hardttyenaHetbeei  to  ti>eatyrt- 
Mlen  ef  phlloiophera.  Tbe  only  lewMMe  of  antiquity, 
which  treat  of  tlic  philos  tuhy  of  the  Fhcniciaas,  asc 
sundry  fragments  of  the  Counogooy  of 
pMHWed  by  Eusebiua  aod  Tbeodont  Ontboi 
of  Pofpbyqr.  SnchonUtbon  is  said  to  have  writtni  of 
tbe  sAir*  of  Pbcnida  before  tlto  T^n  war,  about  the 
time  [if  S<  niiramis,  and  bis  work  is  said  to  bare  been 
toinajatedbyfbiie>ByMhwftinn  the  rhiirii  nie  lie 

Byblius  fabricated  the  work  from  the  ancient  cc.«rio. 
goniea,  pretending  to  have  translated  It  fren  tbe  Hw- 
tfeian,  in  order  to  provide  the  OcsttilM  with  m  eeeOMl 
ef  the  origin  of  tbe  world,  which  ml);ht  be  sH  in 
tioQ  to  that  of  Moscfc  Tbe  fragmenu  attributed  to 
Saxichoniathon,  teach,  that,  from  tbe  necenary  caefgy  ef 
an  etenal  patedipla^  aative^  bat 


world — a  doctrine  of  which  there  are  some  a\n 
in  the  ancient  oosnogonlca,  and  wbieh  waa  set  < 
lt«  petraoa  anont  the  Oieeka. 

Although,  however,  little  credit  scene  due  t<i  the 
account*  of  Sanchoniatbon,  we  meet  with  two  nawwa 
among  the  artcient  Pheoiciaaa,  who,  osi  account  of  the 
inventions  whieh  have  been  awribed  l«  the■^  denno 

both  n.itivcs  of  Sidon.  Cadmus  is  rclebr*r<l  a.*  having, 
on  the  settlement  of  a  FiieniciAn  colony  at  IheOcs, 
formed  tbe  Greek  alpbahtt  on  ti>e  foundation  of  the 
Phenidan.  That  he  bastitubtd  scboola  of  pbilosofihy  at 
Tliebn  is  the  nkcre  oonjecture  of  aone  nodcro  writee^ 

■TOT 
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dkMTtation  upon  tbe  philosophy  of  the  Anelcnts. 
i*wmM  mil  to  u  iummM  thM^        I  to 

k  in  an  it«  extent,  which  does  not  suit  my 
'  I  thM.  .oentent  myMlfi  Ui«r«fore>  in 


I  to  credit  Jamblichvw.  livc<]  before  the  lime  «t 

1V»  bim  U  Mcrtbed,oa  tbsatitbority  of  Poddoofus, 
_      MB  of  pMlowyliy  Wlikh  afterwardji  ro*v 
Belcbrify  unJw  the  Grecian  phlltwophen, 

 Epicuru*,  callfd  the  At'>mlc    In  defence 

.  Tit  li  IRVed,  that  tbe  Monadi  of  Pytbagorat  were 
the  tame  with  the  Atooa  ot  lfotdiu%  with  which 
Pjthagorat  became  acquainted  dnitof  hit  NtidaMO  In 
Pbenicka;  and  that  from  Pylhagora*  tin*  doctrine  {MUted 
to  Fnwiilnrlia  and  ADazaforaa,  and  afterwanU  to  Leu. 
^tppmwmiJS^kmum.  TotMa  H  mt  benvlUd.tlutttto 

•ingic  evidence  of  Potidoniu',  who  Itretl  to  many  age* 
after  the  time  of  Moichiu,  to  whom  Cicero  allow*  little 
mmBI^  Mil  af  iHloae  authority  ercn  9trabo  and  Sextiu 
Baipirieua.  who  rctor  la  Urn,  iatiuute  mow  MipWoa, 
U  too  feeble  to  lupport  tbe  vhd*  weifht  of  ttlta^lan. 
Bat  the  circumstance  which  inoil  of  all  inralfdatea  It,  li, 
thai  tha  motbod  of  pbtloioiihiaiiig  by  bypotlMtli  or 
•yMam.wMeb  wat  Mlowod  bytba  Oiwk  HbOatevhtn, 
wai  laconsiotmt  with  the  eenlui  and  character  of  tha 
bafbaric  philo«ophy,  which  cooitated  la  Arnfl*  ataertloB, 
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glTlng  the  hl^ory  and  opInJana  of  Iha  toMl 
dnpdriMd  —wig  tbcaa  pbRaaopher%  with  «». 

1ntiti|ii[  what  neems  moeX  Importiint  nrid  in- 
•tructiTc^  and  beat  adapted  to  gratify  tbe  jiiat 


Having  now  gone  over,  briefly,  the 
nationg  of  anti<)uity,  we  come  to  Orrwc,  where  phllow- 
phy,  itricay  ^Making,  waa  flnt  followed  as  a  regular  ad. 


out  by  certain  eras  or  notfd  porind^  The  flrft  It  that 
which  may  tw  called  the  Fatmitxa  or  poetic  ago,  in  which 
the  theology  of  the  Oreeka,  eoMlitulliig  almeat  the  whole 
of  their  phtlomphy,  wai  chiefly  supported  upon  traditional 
fablt-s  and  the  fictions  of  the  poets.  To  this  age  belong 
the  nami^s  of  Prometheus,  Linus,  Orpheus,  Muwrus, 
T— ,  Anphioa,  Hariod*  XpiaBeoidet, 
The  MOMid  I*  tlwt  vhleh  aay  be  edMtbe 

PolSiical  philoxiphy  of  Greece,  in  which  philosophy  came 
to  be  lo  far  separated  (hm  thookgy  aod  religion  as  to  be 


Amnnp  thp  authors  of  \h\^  philosophy  wore  Zelcucus, 
Triptolemu»,  Draco,  Solon,  and  l.ycurgus  ;  l  halcs,  Chilo, 
Ftttacua,  Bias,  CIcobulus,  Periandcr,  and  .£sa|x  The 
iMid  k  tliMwhiBli  aiaybaeatM  tbeSec/arim  pbUoaeiiliy, 
iriildi  owod  NaWrth  to  UmIm  aad  Fythagoras,  and  waa 
<iiTidi«d  into  two  leading  sthonh,  the  Iimic  and  Italic,  of 
which  tchooia  tbara  were  various  secta.  Rollin,  as  has 
haan  aliaail/  ehaemd,  will  be  thaad  lo  be  sufBdently 

particular  In  his  arwunt  of  the  Sectarian  philosophy: 
and  all,  therefore,  that  we  propose  to  do,  before  dismissing 
the  present  note,  is,  to  take  a  summary  view  of  the  per. 
liie  which  laaeiMled  tha  tartioduetiea  of  the  Italic  and 
lenle  Mhoola,  er  of  theea  partodi  la  OeaelaB  phUasophy 

which  have  l»ecn  called  tho  Fabulous  and  Political— pro. 
niaiag,  tiut  it  la  the  less  necessary  to  dwoH  en  this  sut>> 
iHl^  at  It  hai  aheadjr  beea  pealty  Ml| 

variotit  parts  of  the  volume,  paillBldlri|p  hi  th9 
Dcnt  to  the  article  Music, 

There  were  anciently  In  Greece,  and  in  earlous  other 
•OHiitrics,  men  ef  gesiius,  who,  under  the  name  of  poets 
or  bards,  taught  what  may  be  called  a  mythological  phifcv 
sophy.  'i  hc  fruit  of  thi-ir  studies  waa  dflivfred  under 
ingenious  or  agreeablo  fables,  in  measured  untencea  or 
ecne*  end  wae  MHed  la  captfvela  lha  kaaglBaiiaM  of 
men.  Of  those  fable*,  however.  It  has  now  become  Im- 
practicable to  decipher,  with  certainty,  the  incai)ing->a 


how  Imperfectly  we  arc  ac<]uaint«id  with  the  history, 
opinions,  mannas,  and  other  dreumaunoes  of  the  tioies 
wim  ine  wiecHn  aiyiiKHogy  wee  mraao,  aaa  iFom  www 
a  variety  oftotirrM  It  wa»  derived. 

Prometheus  is  the  firtt  nf  the  Gre^  who  is  taid  to 
have  tau^t  phlleeo|ifay  aod  the  arts.  The  ttory  of  hk 
stealing  f)n>  ftom  heaven  is  well  known.*  Various  eon. 
Jecturcs  have  been  fbrmed  concerning  it  Some  have 
Imagined  that  in  the  person  and  fable  of  Prometheus  they 
have  Iboad  the  history  of  Adaaii  etben  have  afftltcd 
IkeM  to  if  MM  I  otbon  to  Koah.  Tbm  aoat  fuMM 
application  of  the  fUile  Is,  perhaps,  that  which  fupposes  it 
to  alluda  to  the  Intntdoctlon  of  iplrittiout  liquors  Into  the 
wortd}  end  tbo  doaai  erftaMfltooMh  to  baring  « t 

continually  gnawing  nt  his  HVMf  lOBdeiS  lU 
barmen  ioui  in  all  its  parts. 

Linua  is  eelebnted  aneng  the  first  authors  of  Grecian 
vcTM^  and  la  said  to  have  Invented  Lyric  poetry.  He 
wrateaeonBafooy.lbebeglnnlnfef  which  It  pMMtvot 
hy  LaeriliLi.  He  was  an  eminent  master  of  music  and 
verse,  and  is  said  to  have  instnicted  Hercules,  Thainyris, 
and  OiphoML 

The  name  of  Orpheus  is  ae  UhMtrloos  mnong  tbe  Grecdie 
in  the  Dkbulous  ages  as  that  of  Zoroaster  among  the  Per. 
sians,  of  Bud  das  among  the  Indiana,  or  ul  I'hoth  or 
Hanaae  aaoog  the  Egyptians.  Some  account  of  hiaa 
wfll  to  fbnid  hi  the  tupiiliineat  to  the  atHde  Murfeb 

p.  200.  He  was  probnblr  the  author  of  the  Kleusinian 
and  Panathanean  mysteries,  and  other  religious  institu- 
tiiMML  It  Miwu  to  have  been  owing  to  the  dreumataoce 
of  his  bdng  a  Thradan  that  the  Grecian  rites  of  religion 
were  called  J^^nrM/c,  From  tbe  fragments  of  Oiphet.s 
or  those  attributed  to  bim,  the  foUowing  summary  of  the 
OipUe  docuiae  eoneemlm  God  aod  oatuie  aay  to  d^ 
doead  jiaiOodf  fteoi  all  atotally,  eontafaied  edtbto  fatooelf 
the  unfoniied  principles  of  the  material  world,  and  coiv 
aMedefa  compound  nature^  active  and  passive.  By  tbe 


at  the  commencement  of  a  certain  finite  perifxl,  all  ma. 
terial  and  spiritual  t>eings,  which  partake,  in  dtrilamt 
degreea,  of  the  divine  native.  All  beings,  proceeding 
originally  Arom  Ooi^iillW  aftw  cntain  ptirgatiooa^  letuin 
to  him.  TheuBlveneltielf  win  to  destroyed  by  Ore,  and 
afterwards  renewed.— Some  writers  have  ascribed  lo 
Orpheus  the  doctrine  sinca  leintoined  by  Spiooia,  which 


of  emanation,  which  supposes  that  the  principles  of  all 
things  wore  origtiially  in  God,  and  at  length  flowed  tnm 
him,  la  eonsooant  to  the  general  tenor  of  tbe  Orphic 
fragments,  and  U  the  mora  Hkely  to  have  been  the  real 
doctrine  of  Orpheus,  as  It  prevailed,  la  tbe  aaert  lOMato 
times,  through  the  East,  and  pastel  tf  t  nco  >-,  the  North. 
The  pleneta  aod  the  noao  Orpheoa  ooocdved  to  tie  toM 
WMe  tsortdi,  aod  too  iton  to  to  flMT  badtaa  Hto  tbo  an  I 

he  taught  that  thry  arr  anlirn^ed  hv  divinitic* — .^n  opinion 
Which  had  U«t>  commonly  rwcivcd  in  the  i:.ast,  and 
which  was  afterwarda  adopted  by  the  Pytbagorenaa,  «i 
other  GrecUo  phUoaophera.  Tbe  hv 
after  theThracians  and  Egyptians,  I 
his  [(liiloMiphy,  hold  to  be  immortaL  Diodonii  Sicuhi* 
relates,  that  he  waa  the  firat  who  taught— that  is,  aaooMg 


o  Heiiod  OpeKi  iH, 
~  toll|tlMiilv. 


Theofr  V. 
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curioaiiy  of  a  reader,  who  consider*  the  actions 
and  fiiuUpki  «f  tlMtt  fUliMfkM  m  m 

«>u4>iitial  |>art  of  hklary,  but  a  part  of  which  it 


wicked,  and  the  future  happlnes*  o(  the  good.  That  Qui 
dwctrinowMcoMioniy  noeived  MDOiig  tta*  JUfanren  ot 

•f  Qrflwui,  who  wu  rery  poor  and  wrrtrhH,  tvtotting 
t»nMpof  Maewloa,  that  all  who  were  a<itmtt<.<d  mtu 
ttoOtfMa  avMriaa  woidd  ba  hamr  after  death-"  Why 
then,"  »aid  Philip,  "  tin  you  not  iramediatclx  aad 
put  an  vmi  to  your  poverty  and  ini»cry  ?" 

Mu4»ui  (of  whom  alao  Kmie  account  will  be  found  in 
lha  ainipiMiBt  to  ttw  aitida  Mink)  »m  aaoog  the 
t  mlila  atail  JadplM  af  Orphawa  IIIiiOB,BinBolput, 


r.llowin^'  his  5tc(M,  wrutc  cot.coriiinR  the  mytteric*  of 
CcTML  ITiaaayna  and  Amphion  were,  at  the  aanic  ptriod. 


fiunoua  In  the  arts  of  divins'lnn,  B^itlM 
lhaae  worthies,  ther*  ia,  E{Mmenid«;f ,  a  Cretiui,  m  hu  wrote 
•  llMOffony,  and  otlMr  pomm  eoocemtng  rcligioui  iny»- 
teries,  and  of  whom  Many  namUatu  fUitea  an  rdatad. 
It  is  laid,  that,  gob*  bf  hia  fhthcr^  order,  la  aaareh  of 
a  aboep,  he  Uid  himac-lf  down  In  a  cave,  where  tic  foH 
MtaiVkanditaptfor  MyjrwA  Aooth*  kfla  atory  toU 
of  thlt  CMan  la,  that  ht  bal  a  powtr  oftKbilBt  Mi  aoul 
out  of  hU  body,  and  recalling  it  at  pleaaure.  It  U  added, 
that  ha  had  CamlUar  Intocoune  with  the  godf,  aad  poa. 
•Mil  the  pow«n  of  prophecy.  During  a  vtvaa  in  At. 
tica,  the  Athenians  sent  for  him  to  perform  a  Mcrad  hia. 
tration,  in  conscqaciice  of  which  it  is  said,  that  the  gods 
were  appeased,  and  the  plague  cea^^xl.    He  is  rrp<irt«d  to 

lM*allvad,aftar  Ua  ntan  to  CMa^  to  tha  i«e  of  IM 
fmn.  DlTtaa  honowt  veit  vald  hte,aflwldidntb. 

by  the  sufxTiiitii  ■jj  Cr<'t.?n« 
At  length  Uoner  arose,  to  adorn  epic  poetry  with  all 

It  wu  SMsrtptiblc,  and  to  include  in  it  a  jiiU  cnpy  of 
human  characters,  and  a  display  of  the  poptil^r  theology 
of  Ifca  Owaks,  and  of  the  flibles  grafted  upon  it  About 
the  same  time  Heaiod  appeared,  to  reduo*  into  a  man 
connected  riew  the  origin  and  Rcncalogics  of  thetrdoMcs. 
It  is  to  be  ofasenrcd,  that  thiie  tu  u  iwotj  varied  from  each 
•thar  in  aariinim  the  flsit  priodplea  of  thii^  out  of 
tHrtah  an  adww  wtia  jwtwarail  TIM  OM^vklMatpaii. 

tlcularly  unfi  lJinK  hi;  iilcs,  ascribes  to  Oocanus  nr  (h  - 
watcty  demeut,  and  to  Tethya  or  thecaith.  the  parsaucu 
•Tdtttii^  Tba  other,  as  If  ha  hail  am^^wii  his  sub- 
Ject  more  attentively,  and  meant  to  treat  it  man  phUo> 
aophically,  not  only  adduces  several  first  priodplea,  as 
Chaos,  Tartarus,  Eretms,  and  Love,  but  mfcn  ton^c  cdrct 
hy  thatr  Butaal  intaraouna  and  ant  iff  mm 


Ml  TUftif  "nJJ,  3j  we  now  have  it ;  but  AristoUc  and  other 
yhiiaiophers  generally  <iuote  Heaiod,  and  not  tiomcr,  as 
HmTrtjaaayar  mwt  Witoa*  Oaadl—  aathec  «f  a  aatt  of 
theory  of  the  eonrtitution  of  the  world  from  sereral  dis- 
cordant prvnciplesL  boma  of  the  admirers  of  Homer,  it  is 
trur,  111  the  transport  of  their  aaal,  or  in  the  extravagance 
•f  their  admiration,  have  eodaatawad  to  tnoiAirm  hha 
Into  aa  aBmoifeal  poet,  who,  under  dw  "ran  of  many  tn. 

ilitinnary  fablei  alxiut  the  godf  rrli-slial  and  terrestrial, 
cuooealcd  physical  explications  of  tlie  phenomena  of  naU 
w«k  and  iba  aMcto  af  tteaonaopdi  Mid  diaeahia  to  whidi 
the  elements  arc  linhlp  in  this  light,  according  to  Hen 
oMea  Pontieus,  ajid  other  commentators  on  Hudult, 
various  pou-igcs  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyascy  are  to  be  viewed; 
yrhUatbestretchmof  Ahmj  BBadatoawaBlbammbcr  of 
I  tonmratlM  rtmirflti  af  theif  hypo- 


Ceneral  idea.  Mj  {utdea  aoMHif  tba  aacMoia, 
wiUbaGkara  la  Ma  fUlMopkkd  M«h%«« 
Diogenea  Laertius  in  hia  treatise  upon  tlie 
yhiloaophara ;  and  Mnaag  tha  wuUmm,  Uw 


\hft\s.  But,  if  Homer  cannot  be  grantei!  to  hire  phHo- 
sophlaed  la  this  myttkal  ananner,  hia  gtHmium  u  s 


tignaltzpi  htm  more  than  that  iMfand  on  him  by  fkntaale 
commeiiUtor*,  may  well  be  admitted.  The  mcoleM 
capacity  and  penetntfHl  af  hia  mind  cfiahied  Urn  ntbcr 
to  foonto  himaalC  or  to  ctnfaraoe  tha  mHtdMactmA 
)ust  Idem  af  baaun  actkms  and  ^aactmt  to  m  obM 
thai  hct  rendered  him  a  great  onginal  in  luch  intmstif'C 
dahnratlons.  His  cdebtity  upon  this gnwodpfadiicadtiw 


the  »n-U  of  the  r'^i!<^»<'phers,  whether  be  tnij^it  be  mcut 
accounted  a  FUtooist  or  a  Peripatetic,  ao  Etncureu  or 
aStotaalphikMapbrni  while,  aa  ftM  Mthor  recoiU,  the 
Justaat  conclusion  appealed  to  be,  that,  as  he  could  ait 
•ur^  be  appropriated  by  all  of  them,  neither  by  anesf 
them  more  than  by  others,  he  truly  might  be  ptfcMicc^^l 
tobalaagpasfartytowmaof  tbeaL  TheMMC«KBl«t*e 

morallit,  on  account  nf  hij  jfroM  and  mir.icuf  firticta 
about  the  characten  and  actions  gf  the  gods.  Ihuindecd 
could  bear  no  apolagy  taM  tta  kMMMHt  eat^lhl  It 
advanced  no  opinions  of  M-  r « r>,  ard  vr]r,  f  \  thelieaM 
allowed  to  poets,  copied  the  iradUjoix  juid  UUct  innnlM 
before  hia  time,  and  which  had  oUaiaadaiMcrsl  osdl 
That  the  natural  tight  af  Ma  ariad  «■  MfviarlatM 
bdWaf  Its  groMM  ahmidMha,  then  en  bartytoa 
douM  entertained ;  and  fnun  what  we  gather  of  hJ  tio- 
ttona  of  tha  ImmoitaUtjr  of  humaa  aouli^  we  auy  pRnne 


nccted  with 
couiitnos. 

That  the  human  aoul  mrHfad  tha  body,  sad,  at  tetk, 
fled  to  the  realms  of  Pluto,  or,  by  the  favour  of  the  gB4% 
to  the  fields  of  Byaium,  is  wt- U  Itnown  to  have  btaa  Ae 
doctrine  of  the  most  andcot  Grecian  poeta  BBtwbcthsi 
this  hiqiUed  Ml  flfiMMi  flf  Ika  aaiit%  aalBMl  IM^^ 

ihf  LL]  irtiiig  »oul  they  .-mcribc  a  mraiurc  J  inteffij*!** 
superior  to  what  tt  ever  had  taCBre>  and  ia  odian,  tksy 

bccllity  and  woa]tnc«  l)c1ow  that  of  its  eoodltioe  in  ft* 
body.  PatnxJus,  dying,  inedicta  the  ftn  of  Hcrtor  by 
the  spear  of  AchUlMi  tmilktTulm  dM,vntttitjn 
tha  ground,  discovert  yet  aaore  pradcneiblv'^''*''''''' 
the  death  of  that  bivincible  hrro  by  the  wmktMdtf 
Parii.f  In  the  »hadm  bekrw,  the  tdVj,  or  fpfrtrc*,  »l- 
tlKN^  oot  UB^Maar  capahla  af  as  emMtob  ■><  7*^ 
aftaM  af  haiiy  annalil  hy  Ulymm'  taeaU  Mt  tt» 
have  no  recollm- ,n  of  what  passed  in  the  irwVJ 
they  taato  tha  Uood  of  the  vietlaML  '  Strsnge  it  it,'  ■>* 
dataaa  AdUUMt  aftar  lail^  IMnakM^glKMt  in  a  dnsn, 
'  there  must  be  in  the  regions  bdow  some  mdi  lycriit  V 
image  of  the  deceased  nuui  aa  I  have  now  bebcU,  tba# 
It  be  only  an  airy  ibrm.  rMluCillil  in  tears,  tn''-  '-a 
Montod  ehiv^ttood  hy  ate,  and  taiBiilriai<  of  «to(  be 
hadtoAaMff  HMTlong  SlsyphttS  mtgMMlM' 
reciiiling  ttone,  or  Tantalus  catch  at,  but  not  iutfN  ^ 
fugitive  ««lc(%  «*  an  left  to  coit^ectuiA  Intbe^PT^ 

life — pren  tbi'r'-  thry  an  represented  as  not  In  a  | 
slaU- of  contctttateuL  lliey  follow  stiU,  as  they  < 
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learned   Ea^UBhm&n  Mr.   Staulrj-,  n-ho  baa 

I  shall  tlivific  my  <!I.«*Ttati"n  into  twopartn. 
la  tbe  fint,  I  ■hall  rekUc  the  hUtory  of  th« 


wonted  pursuilJ!,  Tiow  vcr  riin  and  (knUttic;  or  they 
wander  about,  df^Jccted  and  »ad,  tot  their  abrupt  or  pre- 

Without  mtrriug  into  a  minut«  examination  of  pasa- 
,  it  appears,  upon  considering  the  whole  mjrthological 
»«r  Wmu  I'  about  the  gods  md  bunua  louU,  that 
It  iwimirt  00  olbar  wmtinn  of  an  imimterial  aok 
•lanoik  tot  tbal  of*  noi*  mbtle.  acUre.  and  IndlHoilable 
body;  and  that  the  idea  of  a  dlitinct  nature,  cither  i  i 
divine  bebiga  or  in  man,  waa  not  antwtained  until  •  norc 

into  Greece  ;  and  that,  m  the  opinion  of  the  immatrri-i"if  y 
of  cdcstiol  beingt  was  ooonectcd  with  tlxat  of  otu:  eternal 
and  inriaible  mind  in  tbe  univcn^  k>  tha  MNta  of  tbe 
Mtnral  immortalitr  of  hoauK  aoolt  was  f«Mnily  au|». 
petted  upon  the  penuaikn  ef  tfMir  pte^iatenee  to  the 
kodUy  itite,  and  tboir  appointment  to  certain  vicluitudii 
In  It.  Tba  tcnat  ai  titcir  immortality  iqioo  thi*  ground, 

tians,  and  fram  them  communicated  to  the  Greclu, 
altbotigb  some  of  bis  countrymen  assiuned  it  as  tbeir  own 
hivieathM.  It  was,  as  be  understood  it,  to  this  purpose : 
that  tbe  human  soul,  for  tbe  sake  either  of  punishmcQt 
or  purgation,  was  ordained  to  tM  through  all  tbe  Tariety 
of  animal  bodies,  wlaether  those  of  the  •artb,  tbe  water, 
«r  the  airt  mui,  tmiag  cwpieted  it*  coone  of  wdi 
vkMlate,  In  tbe  epMe  of  thne  thooMod  ywtik  It  then 
retumtHl  to  antniate  a  human  bodily  funn.  But  this  doc- 
trine, or  what  was  similar  to  it,  was  by  no  means  peculiar 
tPthe  HMIilIwi  It  obtained  aBMOfftiieCiltei  or  Oeid, 
waoie  Druidi  taupht  that  tbe  human  soul  did  not  pcn«b, 
but  passed  from  one  body  to  Another,  and  held  aJjo  liiit 
general  principle,  that  all  things  «hieb  were  in  ciiatence, 
aHluqih  ehingaiWe  to  their  coipanel  tmrna,  ntihied 
•tiO  Ckcfr  dhtluet  natuies  vr  cMoeei.  The  iBiiiiuitemy 

rif  the  f  'nl  wuH  flu-  Vxjaiteil  principle  of  the  Scythian 
Ccta,  who  got  tbeir  paiticolar  denominartoo  froiD  it; 


was  generally  tprcad  amons  the  eastern  oaliDMbae  tiie 
common  doctrine  of  tbeir  philoaopbers. 

From  the  MWif  nwr  tiiwi  of  the  phflosophy  of  tbe 
Greeks  In  the  poetk  age,  we  may  undewtepd  to  what  it 
amounted  One  prirtcipio  in  It  was  that  of  a  cosmogony, 
or  a  generation  of  the  world  in  lirnc,  either  from  Chaos, 
or  Nlfbt,  aecocdinig  to  Uesiod,  or  ftom  Water  and  Earth, 
at  Heeaw  stetastt  Tbeeaaee|itlea,aef  flesseridAerfa 

hf-^nmnp  of  its  ftiitgnce,  may  be  allowed  to  be  the  one 
most  natural  to  tbe  bumaa  mind;  and  heoce  it  was  the 


among  the  phlloaophie  claas  of  mankind.  In  oppositJon  to 
an  Inconceivable  tUndty  of  gentratiiM.  Nothing,  bow. 
•eer,  ooold  be  mote  irrational  than  the  use  which  was 
aadeeftblepilaciidehrtbeOteekpoele,  Yhcyfounded 
apoB  It  what  has  been  called  their Theelogleai  Philosophy, 

marked  with  this  strangest  oC all  p:irau!)Ki:i,  that  gods,  or 
divine  beii^  originated  either  from  some  primary  state 

stand  for  nothinjf,  or  from  m.ittcr,  to  ^hicb  that 

which  signifled  itny  thing  :iiuiiiatc'U,  tent  Hive,  or  rational, 
not  to  say  human  or  divine,  could  never  be  s|<plic<l. 

The  Otedc  banle  adapted  the  lul^eeta  and  cmbcllii>h. 
tacnti  ef  th«lr  Mefi  to  the  laeta  of  thdr  eoantr)  mtn 
By  their  fictions,  thr-y  may  be  s.iiJ  to  hj\c  lurnti! 
Greece^  In  noat  at  its  districta,  into  rosnantic  ground : 
p  a  el^a  iMMBlriB^  a  fferiaii  a  iniee>  oe 


phUoeophen,  without  dwelling  much  upon  their 
oplnlana!  ia  tha  Moond,  I  oMi  treat  tha  hia- 

tory  of  philosophy  itaelf,  and  ^  pillMifal 
maxims  of  tha  diffoaat  i 


but  Vih::l  w.vi  tclcbratod  in  song  as  the  haunt  of  one 
or  more  of  tbeir  mimberlies  divinitieiL   The  imagina>_ 
tieat  ef  the  Oieehe  wcee  cifdivated  wltti  these  peetle 

tales,  calculated,  as  they  wcrr,  tn  rnori-  n?1  thr  !>  r'np« 
of  the  human  passions.  For  a  count;  oC  near  three 
centurieat  na  WtlllMf  speculation  seems  to  have  tioen 
■nteied  upoos  aer  any  Usqalry  made,  with  icapect  to 
the  origfai  ef  the  wbrid,  or  a  ftnt  principle  of  tMngt,  bn. 

\  nnd  what  Homrr  ami  lli-!.i<xl  had  thrmvn  out  in  their 
poems,  until  Xhaies  and  Pytbagoma  appeared ;  or,  if  there 
were  aay  each  pwJBflHeae,  they  new  altowed.  Ilia  tha 

Cenuinc  jioctiii  tif  Oryi!  I'tti,  to  sink  into  nb«ciiri(y  .md 
oblivion,  in  the  neglect  and  dUregard  of  «ll  study  and 
literary  improvement,  but  that  of  the  poetic  kind,  tbe 
•briaea  of  tbe  gods  maintained  tbe  higjieat  leputitini^ 
and  thdr  oracles  were  eoasnlteri  not  only  about  swh 

event*  as  huniiii  WL-idrjin  ctmM  nut  furojcc,  hut  with 

respect  to  tboie  which  reqiuired  no  extraonUnary  share 
of  nata— I  eagaeHy  or  yetralSon  to  coBHwrebend.  Fram 

the  bcUcf,  that  every  considerable  resolution  or  s'.r^  tn  he 
taken  in  life  ought  to  proceed  upon  aome  oracular  nu- 
tbority,  tha  aaaMlm  af  eoauMn  laaaon  appeared  to  b« 
altogether  empended  amoog  tbe  vulgar.  To  unlooee  thie 
fetter  upon  the  htunan  mind,  beside  the  requisite  of  supe. 
nor  judgment,  it  was  necessary  that  those  who  llrst 
attempted  it,  should  have  ebtaiaed,  io  a  way  not  liable  to 
nriseonslniodoB,  a  aiaasara  of  pidihe  credit  and  esteem, 

for  the  rectitude  and  probity  of  their  ci  iiiji  N  and  advice. 
It  was  tn  this  maaoer,  that  philosophy,  wearing  her 


with  a  timid  step,  may  be  said  to  have  made  her  appear, 
ancc  in  the  character  of  those  mcu,  called  the  sages  of 
Greece.  Although  far  fW>m  pretending  to  bring  their 
aiidflia  in  competitioo  with  that  of  the  lateqpiaten  of  tbe 
am  of  the  gods,  as  tbe  prophets  sad  priests  styM  theaw 
selves,  yet  the  reputation  they  had  acquired  for  ingeniou* 
sentiaients  on  many  subjects,  for  knowledge  in  matters  of 
tfrtt  pottyi  aal  Ibr  ptadait  aad  elrtaoas  csadaal  la  pita 
eate  life,  caused  men  to  look  upon  the  exertions  of  the 
faunaan  faculties  with  a  more  respectful  eye,  and  to  con- 
sider them  as  sources  ef  Wisdam  more  tractable,  per. 
spkuoos,  aiM  evident,  than  were  generally  tha  dark  aad 
ambiguous  responses  given  by  the  oradcs. 

Tbe  names,  commonly  included  under  the  ai<pell.itton 
of  tbe  Seren  Wise  Men  of  Greece  ar^  Thales,  Solon, 
ChUo,  Plttaeas.  Wm,  Oadtadaib  aad  Maader.  It  Is 
noi  necc?5ary  to  enter  here  into  any  detailed  account 
respecting  these  aagci^  as  RoUin  baa  been  suiBciently 
dlflhse  OQ  tbe  eohleet  la  the  first  volume  of  Tbe  Ancient 
History.  Thales,  as  one  of  the  fathcn  of  Gredan  phtlo. 
sophy,  and  founder  of  the  Ionic  sect,  is  noticed  ia  tbe 
text  above  Of  fha  aOimb  tha  Mowtaig  4tohl  aadeaa- 
may  bagtfcii. 

was  hem  at  Mnals,  ef  Athenian  parartet  aad 

in  the  third  year  rf  (he  16th  Olympiad,  was  crested 
arcboo  of  Albena,  with  the  united  powers  of  supreme 
legiaMer  aad  aMglstratei  Ha  aMde  a  new  dtatrihaHoa 
of  tbe  people,  instituted  new  eourU  of  Judieeture,  and 
fVamcd  a  judicious  coilc  of  laws,  which  afterwards  became 
the  basis  of  the  law*  of  the  twclvi.'  t.-ihlci  i;i  Rjinf.  He 
travelled  to  Egypt,  where  be  became  acquainted  with 
several  of  the  oiofe  aadaaot  prieslaaf  HeHopoBs  ead 
Sais,  by  whosn  he  was  instructed  in  the  Egyptian  iihilo- 
aopby.  From  Egypt  be  sailed  to  Cyprus,  where  be  fbrmca 
fttaahMp  with  PhUaeypnis,  oee  ef  tha 
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OF  PBlLOfORlT. 


PABT  FIRST* 

UuToar  or  ths  FmiutamrmMBM, 

I  ihill  nin  over  rTI  th?  aecia  of  ancient  philo- 
Mfhf,  and  give  a  brief  history  of  tb«  pbikM»- 
jHunt  wbo  distinfuiabMi  theMwhrw  WNt  la 


pr'ncn  of  the  UUml,  and  aatMcd  him  in  founding  a  new 
cUjr.  It  to  aUo  raUted,  ttiat  km  viaited  CnHua,  Uog  of 
I^NHii  Btdled  totkoUndaf  Cypvw^ibaiitdMtM 

jrcer  of  hii  *ge  St.ifuc*  were  rrrrted  to  hii  memnnr, 
both  et  Atheni  and  Sulaiiut.  Hi»  Ihint  an«r  knowledge 
onUiiurd  to  th«  Uat   '  I  grow  oM.'  skid  be,  *  towning 


CUAPTEE  L 
HniOBT  or  ns  FHiuMOtntM. 

0/  Uu  Itiuic  Sict,  to  Atir  Divmm  into  Vmim 

TIm  lonio  Met,  to 


«r  11,  temti 


tttribaled  to  Mn  «•  Mm  MowIiwj— *  Lme  aft  like 

cobwHw,  that  <mtjn|{lt  dM Vt»k,  but  are  l>ri>kLn  through 
liT  the  MnMf.'  '  Honio  hai  leeniedtoobcy  wUlknoir 
boir  to  eawHud.*       dl  tMnp Itl  nmm  to 

KUide.'  '  Id  every  thitiu  thn^  n  m:  -tn  rnnitdcr  the  rnd.' 

CUto  wea  one  of  the  Laccnlxmoiuaii  i'lphon,  and  esc. 
cittcd  the  office*  of  nugUtracy  with  ao  touch  uprightiiru, 
that  in  hie  ^  ece.  he  taid,  that  to  recoUected  nothing  In 
fait  public  conduct  whtcb  ^vn  tilm  rrgrrt.  except  that, 
in  cm'  irntiin-f,  he  ha.)  cndeaT(Mir  1  wrecn  .i  friend 
He  lived  to  a  great  efle,  and  at  laet 
e#|n.  to  itoanMoT  kfiM^ 

y^hvn  he  returned  vlctonmu  Uum  the  Olympic  pame*. 
Among  hia  prcccpU  and  maxtmf  are  thc«c :— '  llircc 
thfaigi  are  didlcult :  to  toep  a  accret,  to  beer  an  injury 
patienUy,  and  to  apend  Maura  well'  '  Vldt  your  Mend 
In  nklbftune,  rather  than  In  proaperity.'  *  Never  rUlU 
cuie  the  unfortunate'  *  niinlt  hrf.irr  you  «[ha1i  '  '  Dj 
not  d«in  hmwwrtNWtto/  *  OoM  U  tned  by  tto  touch, 
•hm,  and  taeo  era  tried  to  lold.*  '  Honeat  kai  to 

preforaM.'  t  i  »hamef\il  pain  ;  for  by  the  one,  a  mnn  is  j 
•uflbrer  but  onoei  by  the  other,  alwaya'  '  If  you  are 
twl,to  llBilMiiwillm  >r  It  to  totter  to  beloved  then 
to  be  fteired.*  *  Reverence  the  aged.'  *  Knov  thyadf ' 

Faiarta  wai  of  Mytelene  in  Leaboa,  and  bom  In  the 
39d  Olympiad-  He  wai  Intrutteti  with  the  oomnand  of 
a  feet  ia  a  war  tetth  tto  Attontani^  In  tto  •onno  of 


handsome  Ihin^-*  ;  if  C.et>xvc\(\\,  i\iy',iy  the  dtfccii  d 
nature  by  your  vtrtoea'   '  fie  alow  in  MndtTtaliafc  bd 

f  111111111  to  Ill  n'  *  FWtoa  ■Ota  ■iiHliii  mmtt 

the  take  of  hia  wealth  '  '  M-viy  nco  err  dkkoMlt 
therefore  love  your  friend  with  cautioo,  for  be  toi^ 
after  beoone  your  eneniy.' 

CZrate/ta,  of  Untetol 
tolving  enigmae 
liu  contctTi(KirJirie»  in  bodily  itrength  and  beiuty,  lie 
oaxtaH  ware :—' Be  kind  to  your  IWcndi,  Ihit  tiwr  B<r 
iMbt  iBi  to  ysv  mwAm,  tto  dwf 

ticcfrtne  Tour  friendt.'  '  Happy  \i  the  famihr,  vherc  the 
uiaater  U  more  loved  than  feared.'  *  WImb  yoe  i* 
abroad,  eooMer  what  you  haveto4M' 
home,  what  you  have  donab'  'Manyi 
that  yoo  nay  not  tooooM  a  dava  to  year  vlHkl 


to  tinxle  combat,  and  liy  the  dexternux  u*e  of  a  net,  which 
to  coooealed  behind  bi«  buckler,  eaaily  maite  Idm  hie 
pnf •  FkvHi  ttoft  ItaM^  to  hm  tainitol  to  Mytotab 
nlaiu  with  lupretne  |Kiwrr  in  Ui'>  «(.•?.;■ :  and  when  he  had 
aatabliahed  luch  rfguUdt'in  in  the  inland  at  promlacd  to 
■ecure  ita  peace  and  proaperity,  he  voUintarily  reaigned 
hb  oflsa,  and  retired  iato  petvato  VM.  Tto  fbitawlaf 
nastaH  and  preccpto  are  eeeitoei  to  Man— >*lto  tnt 

offiro  of  |>nuk'iicc  \»  Vi)  forc-ifo  threatening  misfortunes, 
and  to  prevent  them.'    '  Power  diaoovcta  the  man.' 

•  Whatever  you  do,  do  it  well"  '  Do  Mt  ttat  to  your 
neighbour  which  you  would  lak.e  ill  fton  him.'  '  fi« 
VMtohAdfbr  upiifirtunltiet.' 

Jtoe  wae  of  Prieoa  in  Ionia,  and  acquired  the  name 
and  honoun  of  a  wiee  nun  chiefly  by  hit  gencroetty  and 

puljlir  spirit  lie  rixl*'«'niril  urN  iral  yuung  ft  male  capth  e^, 
and  educated  titem  aa  hia  own  dauybteni  aflcr  which  to 
■eatiaed  ttom,  with  a  doteir,  to  ttato  paraola.  Duitaf 
an  invatlftn,  some  one  obaerving  that  he  took  no  pain* 
to  prcaerve  any  thing,  Biai  replied,  '  I  carry  all  my 
with  UM.'  The  IhUowinf  are  among  hia 
l(—*Tto  |F«*tait  inftlicity  ia,  not  to  be  able  to 
patiently.'  '  Be  not  unaaindM  «f 
•C«ton*.  'If 


ar  OoriMk  to  «to  hrtarttoaMami 

Mrn  of  rircece  who  rttnain,  to  be  mer»(><>ncd  H» 
gave  greet  ofltoce  to  hia  counlryven  by  the  n{our  af  tia 
diedpMM^and  rendered  himadf  obaexioui  to  ite  «ito 
Greek  aUtea  by  changing  the  Cora  of  govtnuMat  U 

Corinth  fVom  an  ariatocracy  to  a  tyranny  or  nHaanky. 

Tho  ini<Ti|>tion  \\\nm  hia  toe. b  at  Cfinnth,  pri-Knt'l 

Laertiua,  proves  hawevee,  tbet  hia  wmiuU  jnoep,  ato^ 

in  the  fourth  year  of  tho  4«Th  Olympud,  sfH  ei|li«!- 
eight  yeara.  Among  tite  mormt  aeotenco  i-<:nM  to 
bta  are  Ito  «ilewii«:— >■  Let  tto  prineeb  "ho  »«iM 
reign  iccurely,  trust  rather  to  the  aiftctiM  cf  to  i«li«t» 
than  to  the  force  of  anna.'  '  Pleaauie  it  laauito^to 
virtue  ia  imroortaL'  '  Conceal  your  roi»fortun«s.' 
totovoitto«f  ywpKeMk'  •Itonia»altoai«'x^ 


AUIioukIi  hUtoriani  have  gencrallr  ts^^  '*  I*" 

tlicae  iiaga  tbc  appellatkm  of  the  Seven  \Sis*  Ma 
GtoMik  no  MO  Mt  to  CMIVOM  ttot  ttore  were  not  at  tke 

ixrifd  many  others,  e<jual  in  merit,  and  paAnaarf 
inferior  ui  fame    Among  iheee  we  »0H  aat 
mention  Aop.  the  ockiirated  CaUdiat   He  «^ 
a  PtarygUn  to  liMk.   It  ia  r«tetad,ttottotmtow^ 
M  a  alave  to  Attona;  and  paaairi  tato  tto |Mtori»« 
RhiHlorK-,  n  cclebraTtM  cf.urtexan,  who  p»e  W" 
liberty  j  that,  upon  Uua,  be  tiaeciled  from  Gr«wW« 
«m«  and  Aito;  end  tkat,  totag  Mot  by 

l>olf)ho^  with  a  mapiifircnt  ('n  n-r;?  of  goM  to 
the  iX'lphiana  quarrelled  with  Jam,  aiiJ  put  fctotoaia* 
But  thcee  rdaticot  are  obacurod  by  ao  many  thrwx'H?^ 
ineonaiateodca,  that  they  daaerve  IMto  oediL 
fbortecnth  century,  a  mcnk  namwt  Mi 

life  of  .Tjop  ;  l)ul  hif  ri  latioti  ii  un»Uppi'lt«d  bj  ' 

tiea,  and  baa  every  iotenal  mark  of  flctua 


Wei 


^^^^  «ldi 
that  he  wa»  Ihc  author  of  many  moral  apdcgai^^"^ 

were  the  foundation  of  Uiat  coUectwn  of 

under  hia  MM^  kl^  ttt  to  MV  aMP** 

maaUnd. 

We  have  now  arda^  at  tto  p«ria<M>JiW* 
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PhilO  MM 


Th  ALK8. 

Thales  was  of  M!1etu%  a  famoua  city  of  lonUu  ' 
H*  w«a  born  in  tb«  fiin»t  year  of  tbcS6Ui  Oljrm- 
piad,  A.M.Sa6l»  Ant.  J.  C  6iOi  Toinivm 
hiniMir  la  Uw  knowledge  of  the  most  liatd 
persons  of  those  times,  he  made  aereral  Toya^es, 
aocordlnf  to  the  cuitom  of  Um  aadmta ;  at  first 
Into  ^  Idmi  CMi^  thm  la«»  FlmmUm, 
and  aAerwarda  into  Efjpt,  where  he  oonaulted 
the  pripflta  of  Memphis,  who  cultivated  the 
superior  sciences  with  extreme  application. 

astronomy,  and  philosophy.  A  pupil  nf  this 
kind  does  not  long  continue  so.  Tbalca  ac> 
oordiogly  proceeded  very  soon  from  lessons  to 

from  him  the  method  of  measurlnt,'  pxatflylha 
immense  pyramids  which  still  stand. 

E|(ypt  WM  at  tfMt  time  gorcmed  by  Amasia, 
a  prince  who  lored  letters,  because  be  was  rery 
Irnrned  himself.  He  set  all  the  value  it  de- 
serred  upon  the  merit  of  Tliaie8»  and  gare  liim 
•f  Ui  MtMB.  BrtttaiOmk 
r,  wbo  was  foad  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, had  not  the  talents  for  supporting  him- 
self in  a  ooort.  He  was  a  great  astronomer,  a 
fT—t  geomstridan,  wad  an  MMilhit  philosopher, 
but  a  bad  courtier.  The  too  free  manner  in 
which  he  d<>c]ainifd  s^inst  tyranny,  displeased 
Amaais,  and  made  him  conceive  impressions  of 
«rtM  ani  Aw  «r]dBito  t>  hii  |f4«4lo%  wUeh 
te4idaot 


tlMet.Lasit 


hi  frtrtsh  the  tiadMn  ef  pWlessiJiy  eMaetebedlTMsd 

info  K-lu«)U  aud  i«rt»— and  wc  shall  conclude  thU  note 
With  an  otMcrvAtkm  or  two  U{xm  the  abililict  mnd  char- 
acter* of  those  who  rscehred  the  title  of  Wiae  Mso. 
atiMiied  nasiSM  vltb  lepid  to  huaan  llAi  in  fSBsral, 
mni  the  pmlaBt  eeodasl  of  tt  tai  fNitlealsr  UtoatloM, 

joincil  with  the  ca|«icity  of  advising  <md  BctinR  properly 

la  the  officos  of  ciril  gorcnuaent,  vera  what  chMlj 

WM,  next  to  that  of  rJ^fi^hing  the  fint  ruin  of  cirll 
•bcicty,  the  earlicat  LndicatiouK  of  the  reflectiooa  and 
improvctnenta  of  the  hamsn  mind.  It  had  taken  place 
loiig  belbre  the  «•§••  appssml^  sad  msds  psrt  of  the 
aadent  poesy;  eat  ef  vMeh  that  proAidon  of  nocal 

•entencct  thrown  out  by  them  wai,  probably,  in  a  great 
aietnire  eaUsctcd.  Tbej  did  no  moro  than  make  ■ome 
aJdltlcnstothem  In  s  dmllar  styte.  Thsr  Mlvsrsd  no 
particular  exj^cations  of  the  raUon.ilify  of  their  maxim*, 
onleM,  pcrbap*,  when  they  were  by  any  called  in  question, 
or  Komed.  They  dlstinguiihod  not  the  cases  when  they 
■right  be  iMmd  laoce  or  Icsi  applksUs}  and  littls  con- 
they  were,  upon  tbs  whole,  eowirtent 
They 
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disgrace.  Greece  was  the  better  for  it.  Thales 
quitted  the  court,  and  returned  to  IMiletu<t  to 
dlAwe  tke  treasures  of  Egypt  in  the  iKtcom  of 
bis  euunlvya 

Thf>  (^cat  proprrss  he  hnd  mndc  in  the 
■cienoes,  occasioned  his  being  ranked  in  the 
mmler  ef  tlw  iwwi  sages  of  Greece,  so  famed 
among  the  ancientik  Of  thcae  ssTen  sages,  only 
Tbales  fntinded  a  sect  of  philosophers,  because 
he  applied  biouelf  to  the  oootmplation  of  na- 
t«n^  ftnMd  •  mImmI  and  •  ^yaini 
luid  had  disdplea  and  MMMMons.  The 
made  themsdres  remarkable  only  by  a  more 
regular  kind  of  life,  and  aome  precepts  of 

1  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  thcae  aagec  with 
some  extent,  as  well  as  of  many  circumstances 
of  tbe  life  oi  Thales;  of  lus  residence  in  the 

versation  •vrith  Solon.  I  have  r«'pont«Hl  there 
the  sensible  pleasantry  of  a  woman,  who  saw 
him  ftn  into  a  ditch,  whilst  he  was  contem- 
plating the  stars:  '«  Horn,'*  mid  she  ta  Um, 
"  should  yon  know  what  passen  in  the  heaTens, 
when  yon  do  not  see  what  is  just  at  your  feet?" 
and  Ua  iBffaBlaiw  aMBoer  «r  afMlliic  bli  aMdMr 
when  she  premed  him  eanmtff  to  marry, 
n!i''wcrinp  her  wh^-n  he  was  younp,  It  is  too 
soon  yet,"  and  after  hia  return  from  £gypt»  **  It 
is  too  late  WW.*'  Tlo  TCBMDa  wMeh  had  pro. 
rented  Tbales  from  ghring  himself  chains  by 
entering  into  the  married  state,  made  him  prefer 
a  life  of  tranquillity  to  the  most  splendid  em* 

1»  aladlai  It  ateldaawly  la 


ncrtwl  view  of  moral  principli's ;  but,  like  those  wlm 
bring  tofsther  the  matgriab  of  an  sdiiks  in  theii  riinplfsf 
tarn,  Iher  Isft  te  ellwn  the  asova  iaisaloas  poit  ef 
adapting  them  to  the  etructurr,  and  giving  them  the 
potuh  and  ijrmmetry  which  a  regular  system  required. 
In  the  limplidty  of  the  age  in  which  thoy  sppesced, 
this  skin  ceoid  hardly  he  eapsrtei^snd  was  net  leeked 
tar.  If  sn  were  then  eoataMsd  with  reeelTteg  the  wise 
rule  or  prvccpt,  without  having  all  the  reasoni  of  it 
MwWrted  to  then.  Of  hooest  and  worthy  characten* 


under  the  title  of  Speculative  Philoinpher*,  several  of 
them,  as  Chilo,  I'ittacus,  and  Ilia*,  bore  the  first  otiices 
of  uagistracy  In  their  sereral  cities,  and  were  remem- 
bered with  hooour  ftir  thehr  sntaMOt  ssrvioss  hi  thst 
capacity.  They  KlKwbe  msy  be  eonsMered  as  the  flnt 
whi)  raised  Llic  cistccm  of  character*  msrked  with  the 
civil  virtues  alone,  sad  separate  from  tlic  dasxUog 

the  admiatioD  which  some  of  them  had  to  the  courts  of 
princes,  upon  the  reputation  of  their  virtue  and  know, 
ledge,  held  out  an  excellent  lesson  to  the  world  of  the 
taitrinrio  value  of  these  quahtiei»  aad  was  a  peoof  that 
thcyfUi  not  to  eidls  adaihailea  evca  ataa  tbajr  no 
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dor  th«ai  in 


lie  died  ia  Um  firtt  year  of  the  Ubih 
OljrmpMd.  A.  M.  UK,  AM.  J.  C  648^  wUlt 
preaant  at  dM  Piihtwripn  «r'cke  Oljiafki 


AVAXIMAIIDlk* 

Thalw  had  for  h\n  xurcr^mnr  AnJOt'miandi^, 
hii  diaciple  and  country  tuan.    IJistory  hu  pn- 

He  departed  from  his  maiter's  doctrine  ia  maaj 

puintKi.  It  is  «ai<l  *  that  forpwHrniNl  tbr 
Lacedtfinuuiana  ut   the  dreadful  earthijuake. 

Ha  WM 


48S 

Aa  teyff  hkm%  lAkh  •  mlet  mirciiiciis 

alTordpd  him,  iinpt-iirtrable  to  tumult  and  nuisp, 
hut  op«B  to  all  whom  tha  lara  af  truth,  «r  occmt- 
mom  ftr  kb  riMiiil.  twwufct  to  Mm.  He 
qolttad  it  W]r  rar«lj ;  and  that  only  to  tahe  a 
frui^  rf p:ist  at  the  havaa  of  hi*  friend  Tbrasy- 
bului,  who  by  hk  iMUtiai  became  king  of 
Mhtai  •!  «k»  tiM  •€  lit  toHlf  aiai*  fey  tlm 
city  with  Alyatica  king  of  Lydia. 

{"iriTo  tell*  u«,  •  that  Thalai  waa  the  first  of 
the  Greeks  who  treated  the  tutgect  of  physics. 
The  glory  of  haTliif  mit  imnl  Am  tfMvmtai 
in  astronomy  is  ascribed  to  him  :  of  which  one, 
that  relnfos  to  the  ma^^nitude  of  the  suu's  dia- 
meter cutupared  with  the  circle  oi  his  annual 
iiMfl0B»  (Kw  kfas  ylsannb  AMOTdtei^y 
a  rich  man,  to  whom  he  had  imparted  it,  offerinp 
that  philosopher  wliat«Ter  reward  he  thought 
ht  tiir  it,  1  bales  asked  him  no  other,  but  that 

author.  This  5s  aii  instaurc  nf  the  character  of 
the  learned,  who  are  more  sensible  to  the  honour 
of  anew  dlMMTcry  than  to  the  greataat  rewards ; 
Mil  aftlM  tnilhaf  wfcii  Tadtna  says  in  speak- 
ing of  Ilflvidiua  Priscus,  "  'ITiat  the  last  thiDfr 
the  wise  themselves  renounce,  is  the  dodia  ot 
glory."*  He  distfaigMfaheJ  litM wW  by  hk  afcOIty 
ia  farehlllt tfca  —Mpses of  thaan  and  moon 
wltfi  ^^Tt-nt  exactness,  which  was  considered  in 
those  times  aa  a  very  wonderful  matter. 

8L  n— ni  Alemdrinna  repMts  tw*  fine 
sayings  of  Thales,  after  Diogenes  Lacrttaa.  Brff 
asked  one  day  what  God  wr",  he  answered, 
**  That  which  has  neither  b«giiuiiug  nor  end."  * 
AmUmt  MMfMtwbilhir  %taukmM  eon- 
«id  kk  actions  from  God:  "  Hmt  eufc  Oat  b^" 
replied  be,  "  ns  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  conceal 
ercn  his  thoughu  frmn  him."  Valerius  Maxi- 
miM  iidaa,thatTM«ipoi«  <lraB,ttetllM  idn 
of  God's  presence  to  tha  moat  s<'<-rt-t  thoughts  of 
the  sflul  mlqht  Induce  men  to  \ief\>  their  hearts 
as  pure  as  their  hands.*  Cicero  makes  exactly 
the  aama  mmrk,  Omk^  in  tsrma  aomalMng 
different.  Thales,  says  he,  who  was  the  wisest 
of  the  seven  sages,  believed  it  of  the  last  iraport«nre 
for  men  to  be  convinced,  that  the  Divinity  tilled 
•U  plaqB^  Hid  amr  an  tti^  wUoh  wnU  nn. 


I  Cic.  <k'  Xat  Dear.  L  i.  n.  26.  Apul.  1  lorid. 
8  Erant  quibui  appotantior  flussi  vldshstur,  quando 
stUmssjissaihmcMpMoilsstoaBrlMlmi  amilM.  Tadt. 

^  Itogatus  ThalM  quid  lit  Deus?  Id,  inqult,  (ju  h1  ixt^up 
babot  priocipluaB,  nsc  iinsm.   Ciha  autem  rosasMt  alius, 

^Ot ae OOgitani  qiiidcTn? 

4  Mlriftcd  Hialcat.  Nam  mterrogatui  an  facta  hominum 
ivo*  faUsnati  aaeeogitau,  itiquit.  Ut  two  soUUa  manus, 
•cd  ctism  aMalei  puns  bsbere  vsttesMM ;  cdm  sseratiB 
c»igiutiaalhm  aestris  calssts  aoaisn  adsM  eradsfsonia 
r^LMoM  LfiLct. 


A  MAXJkaOBAS. 

AnaxajToros,  one  of  the  mo^t  I11a<rtri«>us  phi- 
losophers of  antiquity,  waa  bom  at  Clazomeaa 
in  loofat,  about  the  70th  Olyn^iad,  A.  M. 
8466,  Aat.  J.  C.  m  aM  «w  Ika  af 

Anaxiinenr?.  The  cn^nity  of  hi?*  pxtra>  tic  n,  LI*  ' 
riches,  and  the  generosity  which  induced  him  te  I 
abandon  his  patrimony,  rendered  him  Tery  osa- 

an  estate  ohstarle^  to  his  taste  for  rontemplatioD. 
he  renounced  them  absolutely,  in  order  to  devote 
his  whole  time  and  applicatka  to  Aa  atnir  «f 
wMaaif  Ike  Inquiry  after  tndk»  vMdl  wm 
his  only  pleasures.'  When  he  returned  into  bh 
own  country  after  a  long  Toyags^  and  saw  all  his 
lands  lying  abanJwin!  an4  naunliliaaiii,  ftr 
frm  rtgntting  the  loss,  he  cried  out,  **  I  abodl 
hove  Wen  undone,  if  all  thi->  li.iJ  ui.t  It^n 
ruined. ' '  *  Sqpatss,  in  his  ironical  way,  afiirmrtl 
tbat«baf0phMaaf  Ua  UmaMMva  mhim 
than  Anaxagoras ;  as,  instead  of  renamMiag  their 
estates  like  hitn,  they  laboured  itrennou^ly  to 
enrich  themselves,  convinced  as  they  were  of  the  i 
stupidity  of  aid  UmMiaDi  that 'thawiaa  m»  | 
««gk»to  ba  wim  ftr  Umarii;'' tkat  ia  to  aiy,lhift 


5  Tlnle*.  qui  lapicntiMimin  inter  srptnri  ftiit,  dioaS. 
Homines  existiaoare  opoctere  decs  iNaniacctnere.doMMi 

HaaavLn.!.^ 

6  Cic  de  Divia  L  L  a.  1I& 

1  Quid  sot  Hsssms  aJ  ailmisil  dii<  ^  f**^ 

frtn,  aut  ruit;usm  dncto  deftji»»e  uoqasm  aiifcpi^ar' 
An,  nl  its  ic  res  haberct,  .Anaxagoras,  ant  Me  fpseDOB^ 
et  patriinonla  ma  rel^u.-^ii  t,  .  utM^ndi 
diviaa  ilelectBtiaoi  toto  se  aniiao  dedtsseat  .* 
Oc  Ihsft  ^tnL  L  T.  n.  114,  n\. 

8  Con  i  diutina  percgrinatioae  nallln  repctiMrt,  [•^ 
sestioaMiasdessttasvidisBStt  MnOMi.iaqiiit.^M'- 
Mi^iM«top««mat  raL  Jtfii; L  whL  cb I 
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in  nmawlnf  m  much  mooey  as  possible. 
AniLxaforti*,  In  ordpr  to  apply  himself  wholly 
to  study,  reuounced  the  cares  and  honours  of 
ymnim—t  NomMhMWMVWM  mora  capa- 
ble of  surrt'edliii;  in  pulilic  affaira.  We  umy 
Judge  of  his  abilities  in  ibat  way  from  the  woa- 
dcrful  pro^eM  made  by  hia  pupil  Ptridaa  ta 
yaUey.  It  wMt»kiak*miaiikted  for  those 
grave  nnd  mi^catic  manners,  that  randered  him 
M»  capaUa  of  gofwrnniag  tba  oomauMiwcalth.*  It 
In  AndillM  «f  thai  MiUlaM 
,  eloquence,  which  acquired  him 
•o  much  power;  aud  who  taught  him  to  f'  ui  tht; 
foda  without  supcrstitiop.  In  a  word*  ha  wa» 
kit  MOMdlOT^  and  tMfatadUM  With  kbadvloa 
In  the  most  Important  affadra,  aa  Fericles  himself 
darlari  i1  "  I  have  elsewhere  mentioned  the  little 
mn  the  latter  took  of  his  master,  aud  that 
AoMfarM  wutlaf  aiiBMiwlw  of  lift^  m- 
•ohred  to  suffer  bimself  to  die  of  hunger.  Peri- 
cles upon  this  news  flew  to  his  house,  and 
eoTDeatly  entreated  him  to  renounce  so  xuelau- 
dMdy  •  wwilnHon;  •*  When  «o«  wauU  qm  » 

lamp,"  replied  the  phili>?iiipher,  '*  <ine  taki-s  carr« 
to  supply  it  with  oil,  that  it  may  uot  go  out." 
Wholly  engrofsed  in  the  study  of  tho  aacreta  of 
nature,  which  was  hia  paMloo,  he  had  equally 
abandoned  riches  an'!  pnLlic  nffairs.  Upwn  bcinj; 
asked  o«e  dayt"  whetiier  ha  had  no  manner  of 
ngwd  Artlw  fwdtfUteooBtrj;  -  Y»,  yes," 
aiii  ha^  lUtiqf  up  hfa  hand  towards  heaven,  «  I 
have  an  extreme  regnrd  for  the  good  of  my 
oooatvy."  lie  was  asked  another  time  to  what 
•ttd  hi  was  hora;  to  iriiidi  ha  aanran^  «  To 
contempUitc  the  sun,  moon,  aud  skies."  If  that 
then  the  end  to  which  man  is  destined  ? 

He  came  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  twenty,  abont 
the  flnt  7«ar  6t  tha  TIMh  OIjmpfaMl,  A.  H. 
SiSt,  Ant.  J.  C.  ISO,  very  near  the  time  of 
Xerxes's  expedition  against  Greece."  Some  au- 
thors say,  that  he  brought  thither  the  school  of 
philosophy,  which  had  flonriihad  In  Imht  finon 
iU  founder  Thales.  He  continoad  aod  taoght 
at  Athens  during  thirty  years. 

ThaebMBUtMieaBaiideTentof  the  prosecution 
Amanted  against  him  at  Athena  for  impiety  are 
differently  related.  The  opinion  of  thw«c,  -n-ho 
hclicve  that  Fericlea  could  find  no  surer  method 
Ite  fnmning  Hiat  philosopher,  than  to  auia 
hSm  qpdt  Athens,  seena  the  most  probable.  Tha 
reavtn,  or  rather  the  pretext,  for  so  heavy  an 
accusation  was,  that,  in  teaching  upon  the  nature 
of  tta  ana,  ha  definad  it  **  a  masa  of  homing 
matter a.s  if  he  had  thereby  degraded  the  sun, 
and  excluded  it  from  the  number  of  the  gods. 
It  U  not  easy  to  comprehend,  how  in  so  learned 
m  city  as  AAmm,  a  pMlaapflwr  ahaoU  sat  ha 


physical  reasons,  without  hazarding  his  life. 
Hut  the  whole  aiTair  was  an  totrl^ue  and  a  cabal 
of  tho  enemies  of  i'eride^  who  were  for  de- 


9  Piut.inMa.pi.lM 
It-JJIig:  loHt. 


10  Ibid.  p. 

ItlMd. 


!4uspect«d  of  Impiety,  finoft  Ua  gnat  laliaMiajr 
with  tliia  phiiosopher. 

Aaaaagoiaa  was  found  guilty  through  contu- 
macy, and  eendemned  to  die.  '\Vhaa  hajraiialTOd 
this  news,  he  said,  without  showing  any  emo  t  ion  : 
"  Nature  has  long  ago  passed  sentence  of  death 
ofaamy  judga^aawaiUaaiaa.'*  HafonaiaaA 
at  LampaaaoadaalDg  the  rest  of  his  li£e.  In  liio 
la»t  sickness,  upon  his  friends  Oisking  him, 
whether  he  would  have  his  body  carried  to 
Ckmmunm  afkor  hIa  death:  ''No,"  Mid  Im^ 

that  Is  unnecessary.  The  way  to  the  infernal 
regions"  is  as  long  from  one  place  as  another."" 
W  hen  the  principal  persuus  of  the  city  came  to 
vaarivo  hb  lart  a*dai%  and  ta  kaow  what  ho 
desired  of  them  after  his  death ;  he  replied, 
nothing:,  except  that  the  youth  might  have  lenve 
to  play  every  year  upon  tlie  day  of  tus  death. 
Thia  waa  doaa  aeooadlagljr,  aad  aeatlaaad  a 
custom  to  the  tiim'  of  Diogenes  T-iirrtius.  lie 
is  said  to  have  lived  sixty-two  years.  Great 
iMMMNira  waaa  paid,  and  area  an  altar  erected,  to 


Archelaa%  of  Athena  aooording  to  aooM^  and 

of  Miletii"!  according  to  others,  was  the  disciple 
and  successor  of  Anaxagora^  in  whose  doctrine 
ha  made  little  alteration.  Some  say  that  It  waa 
he  who  transported  philosophy  from  Ionia  to 
Athens.  He  confined  hiinself  principally  to 
physics,  03  his  predeceswurs  had  done :  but  ho 
Inlnklaoed  adilea  a  Bttla  mora  than  tlicBii  Ila 
formed  a  disciple,  who  placed  them  highly  in 
honour,  and  made  ihcm  his  capital  study* 

SoeaaTsa. 

This  disciple  of  Archelaus  was  the  famous 
Socrates,  who  had  heen  also  the  pupil  of  Anaxa* 
goras.    He  was  bom  in  the  fourth  year  of  tho 

77th  Olympiad,  A.  M.  S5S4,  and  died  the  fir>t 
of  the  95tb,  A.  M.  S604>  after  having  lived 


Ckara haa oteervc<l  in  more  than  one  placi^** 

that  Socrates,  considering  that  all  the  vain  specu- 
lations upon  the  things  of  nature  tended  to 
nothing  useful 


13  lofcmsl  refiont,  or  btf.  The  andsnts  undentood 
mr  thiswoidtkailaeatowiddi  thesouheratt 


14  Hlbii  aeesaie  est, Inqoltt  undiqaeeobB  ad  biftios 

iTicett    He.  I.  Ti  u:  n.  \0\. 
U  Acadcm.  Qusut.  L  i.  n.  UL 
So 
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•tudjr  of  mornllty.  "  He  was  the  first,"  jiays  he, 
"who  ><r<»n[,'ht  philosophy  down  from  heaven," 
where  she  had  b«eQ  employed  till  iheo  In 
liMphili^,  Ihn  nwiiKi  «f  tho  gfn]  "irt 
lishfd  her  in  citien,  Introduced  her  into  private 
hooics,  and  oUlf  ed  bw  to  dinet  lira  lo^uiries  to 

and  Ticee  of  Uftb**'  •Steratc*  b  therefore  con- 
sidered with  reason  m  the  founder  i>f  moral 
pbilooophy  among  iho  Greeks.    This  was  oot 

inf  pUlMophy :  hepoeeceeed  them  all  in 
a  supreme  degree,  having  industriously  formed 
H'n'iK  in  them.  But  m  ho  judged  tliem  of 
UMte  «n  bi  Um  eoadaot  of  Bib,  ho  Uttlo 
«M  of  them  :  and,  if  we  may  believe  Xenophon,' 
be  was  never  heard  In  his  disputes  to  mention 
cither  astronomy,  geometry,  or  the  other  auhllmo 


loeophers;  in  which  Xenophon  seems  deoignodlj 
to  contradict  and  refute  Plato,  who  often  putt 
•alijocts  of  that  iund  into  the  mouth  of  SocratM. 
•  IMIaftf  MtfOivtevoilkwcriteclieai- 
ilueM  of  the  life  nnd  death  of  Socrates,  or  nf 
hb  opinions :  1  have  done  tliat  elsewhere  with 
oaAdent  extent.  It  only  ramaina  for  aio  to 
■peak  of  his  ilholplw,  wk*  lhM«h  «U  of  thm' 
made  it  th«Mr  honour  to  arlcnowledge  Sorratea 
their  chief,  were  divided  in  their  oplnioos. 

Xsvoraoy. 

Xenophen  wt»»  certairriy  one  of  the  mort  il- 
liutrious  disciples  of  Socrates,  but  did  not  form 
a  seet{  for  wUeh  rmun  I  separata  Um  from 

the  re««t.  ITe  was  {jreat  a  warrior  a"(  pliiloso- 
pher.  I  have  reUt«d  at  large  the  share  he  had 
ia  the  fonums  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thoiaiand.  Hb 
adherence  to  the  paity  of  young  Cyras,  who  had 
declared  hlmwlf  openly  against  the  Athrnian^, 
drew  upoa  him  their  hatred,  aud  occasioned  his 
hanMimeni.  After  hb  return  firom  the  expedi- 
tion against  Artaxenca%  ha  artadhod  hiamlf  to 
Ageailaus  king  of  Sparta,  whn  thrn  comrannded 
in  Asia.'  As  AgesUaus  knew  perfectly  well 
itow  to  diatfogaUh  awrit,  ho  had  alwaya  a  bmnI 
peculiar  regard  for  Xenophon*  and  upon  being 
recalled  by  the  Ephori  fnr  the  doffrn  o  of  his 
oooatry,  carried  the  Athenian  general  thither 
•kmg  with  him.  Xenophon  after  varloua  croati 
vatiTai  to  Corinth  with  Ua  two  sons,  where  h«» 
passed  the  re^t  of  hi^  f1;i\M.  In  the  war  between 
the  Thebans  and  La«'e<liemonians,  when  the 


VHrnot  pMksaalitaBi  icveeavit  t  reple,  «t 

ir.  urbibut  coUor^vit,«4  in  rJr>tTm*  et i:\ni  intrrwlitvif ,  t  t  r>i«. 
gil  de  vlu  ct  inonbuK,  rcbiuque  l>)iut  (*t  malii  quirrcrc. 
a  .  Tuae.  Qavjf.  L  v.  n.  Ifl^ 

S  £^  ad  Aehla.  3  Dbs-  Lacit. 


toaUOakMr,!. 

sent  his  two  sonn  to  that  city.  GryHos  ripni- 
lixed  himself  in  a  peculiar  manner  in  the  iMttle 
of  Jk^antinaa,  and  aome  pretend  that  it  iru  iic 
wiw  wwMBJrf  EpaailaaaiM  la  the  aatfaa.  Ht 
did  not  survive  so  jjlorious  an  exploit  linr.  bjt 
was  lullod  himaelf.  The  newa  of  hb  death  wu 
brought  to  Ua  tMm,  wUbt  ha  ma  dhrinc  s 
sacrifice.  Upon  heairtag  H  ha  toek  tiis  wmA 
from  his  head  ;  but  upon  being  informed  by  (b 
courier,  that  hb  soa  fell  fit^htiag  gloriouilj,  In 
Iniinailalijlj  yat  It  an  again,  aai 
sacrifice  without  shedding  a  single  t«aii  i 
coldly,  "  I  knew  the  eon  to  whom  I  pen  Hft 
was  not  inunortaL"   Might  not  this  be  edled  t 

Spartan  ? 

Xenophon  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  106tli 
Olympiad,  A.  M.  Ant.  J.  C.mi,td 
ninety. 

I  shall  sp«ak  elsewhere  of  his  worio.  Ht 
was  the  first  who  reduced  to  writing,  tod  pub- 
lished tiie  disooursee  of  Socrates,  but  euctlj  u 
liwjr  eaaa  fran  Ua  aMalh  nd  whhaal  aar 
additions  of  hb  own,  as  Plato  aiade  to  tbem. 

It  b  pretended  that  there  was  a  serrrt  jealousy 
between  theae  two  philosophers,  littie  wortky  tf 

upon  which  they  both  piqued  themselvw  n'  d 
some  proofs  are  fjiven  of  this  jsaiousy.*  Hito 
never  mentions  Xenophon  I  in  aoy  of  hit  boekt, 
which  are  vary  Btmutnai^  nar  Xenophoo  bim, 
thou|;h  thpy  both  frfquenlly  speak  of  the  diid. 
pies  of  Socrates.  Besides,  all  the  world  knowi 
that  the  Cyrop«dia  of  Xenophoa  la  a  bask,  la 
which,  rdtttlngtite  hbtory  of  Cyras,  wfaov  Ho- 
cation  he  extols,  he  lays  down  the  moiW  of  aa 
accomplished  prince,  and  the  idea  of  a  perfect 
goremment.  We  are  teM,  that  he  laaipMl 
tUa  plaaa  with  ao  oChar  darign  but  to  contradict 
Plato's  Commonwealth,  which  had  lately  ip- 
peared ;  and  that  Hato  waa  ao  angry  upon  that 
aceount,  that  to  discredit  tUa  wad*  fc* «*^*| 
CyrtM,  la  a  hook  which  ha  aftarwards  irrote, 
as  of  a  prince  indeed  of  fn"nt  ronnue  and  lots  of 
his  country,  but  one^  whose  educ*tii)n  b»d  b« 
very  bad.'  Aalna  0«lDa%  who  fdal*aW  I 
have  now  said,  cannot  imagine  that  tm)  i«» 
Rreat  philosophers  as  those  in  question,  could  be 
capable  of  ao  mean  a  jealousy ;  (it  is  bofnrntW 
too  eaauaon  aaaoag  aiea  of  le«tan)aBlhacbowa 

rather  to  ascribe  it  to  their  admirers  snd  P«rt»- 
sans.  And  indeed  it  often  happens  thst  too- 
pi  en,  through  u  too  partijil  zeal,  are  i 


4  AuL  Geil.  L  xiv  c.% 
»  VoadM  has  cbsarv«l  that  Xeno;.h'>n  h^' 
of  Platot  bat  aalr  la  awatbahn  his  asm*.  Mtmoni-f^ 

[\  TTi. 

C  De  le».  L  ill  p.  687. 
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telMpect  to  the  reputation  of  their  mamten,  mud 
ur^e  what  coocemt  thuHk  witk  gytic 

than  tbeiuaelvcib 


CHAPTBB  II. 

JMmaiam^tk$Jmie  Phihitfig  km  J>ifftn»t 

Sects. 

liffore  Socrates  there  bad  been  no  different  sects 
amun^  the  phiioMphan,  though  their  t^inioos 
ww»a0ttliPqr«tte«HMt  ktt  team  Vm  tine 
many  row  up,  of  which  some  continued  lon^^er 
in  Togue,  and  others  were  of  shortar  duration. 
I  shaU  bagia  with  the  latter,  wUek  are  the 
Cyranaie,  Meganaa»  £lian,  anil  Eretrian  sects. 
They  take  their  naoMi  firani  tiM  jtmem  whtn 
thtjf  were  ioatitatod. 

ARTICLE  L 

*  A»ttvtv»0a. 

Arutippus  waa  tha  ohiaf  o£  the  Cyraoalo  aael.* 
Ha  m  wUfMOly  ot  Cjtmm  in  Lihya.  Tha 

great  reputation  uf  Socrates  induced  him  to  quit 
hb  country,  in  order  to  settle  at  Atiiaoa  and  to 
bare  the  pleaaura  of  h«arin|(  him.  Ha  waa  one 
«f  that  pldloaapher's  principal  disciples  :  but  be 
led  a  life  very  repus^nant  to  the  precepts  taught 
in  that  esdoclieat  school,  and  when  he  returned 
into  hto  Mm  cMntry,  opandl  •  nnf  dUbraDt 
camatekkidiaciplea.  Th*  gnttk  vciadpk  of 
his  doctrine  was,  that  the  supreme  good  of  man 
during  thii  lite  ie  pleaaura.  Ills  manners  did 
MiMia  kh  apliii«a%  and  haamplojdl  a  raadj 
and  agreeable  turn  of  wit  io  dudlng,  by  plea- 
Hantries,  the  just  rppronches  m8<I«  him  on  ac- 
count ot  hia  excesses,  lie  perpetually  abandoned 
kiwdrtofiNHiaf MiwaaMB.  Whanlwwaa 
tvOiad  upon  his  int«?rct)ursc  with  tho  rourter*^ 
I.aii :  True,"  said  be,  1  possess  L»i*  1>U» 
not  me.  "»  Upon  being  rsproad^d 
IMmg  with  ta*  maoli  iplandav,  rapUad: 
"  If  good  living  were  a  crimp,  ther<»  would  not 
be  so  much  feasting  on  the  feativ^Js  of  the  gods. 

Tharaputatioo  «f  Diaoyaio*  tte  tyrant,  whaaa 
««nrl  waa  Uia  centra  of  pkaaures,  whose  purse 
v.L-<  aaiJ  to  1m-  always  op^n  to  the  learned,  and 
■whota  toble  was  alway>  aerved  with  the  utmost 
nagnifioenca,  drttr  him  to  SjiMiaa.  Aa  Ma 
wit  was  ailVplai  ready,  and  Insinuating,  and  hp 
omitted  no  occasion  of  iwothing  the  prince,  and 
bora  his  raillery  and  iuferyals  of  bad  humour 


with  a  patlcnca  next  to  slavish,  he  had  abun- 
danre  of  credit  in  that  rourt.  Dionysiua  asking 
him  oue  day,  why  pbiluaophers  were  alwaya 
aaan  In  tha  hauaas  of  tha  great,  and  the  graat 
never  in  thoi«e  of  philosophers?  "  It  is,"  rridied 
Aristippus,  **  bacauaa  philosopiterB  Imow  what 
they  want,  and  tha  giant  do  not** 

"  If  Aristippua  oould  content  himself  with 
herbsy"  said  iJiogenes  the  Cynic  to  him,  **  he 
would  not  be  so  baaa  aa  to  court  princes."  "  If 
my  critic,"  replied  Ailatippus,  **  kaevr  baur  In 
make  his  court  to  priiiflii^  ha  WMdd  aat  < 


St  praoderet  oltu  pstienter.  Regibui  uti 
Ntdlet  AriftipfHM.  SI  tdiat  Bs^bus  utI 
Fsstldliet  otas  qui  ma  uelsii  Jfer.  1^  zvlt.  1 1. 


The  one's  view  was  good  Ufingi  tha  athar'a  to 
be  admired  by  the  people. 


ags  Ipss  ■ihl^pntiile  tu. 


And  which  la  haat?  Hasaoawlthoat  beaitalingb 

gives  Aristippus  the  preference,  wham  ha  pvois^ 
in  more  than  one  place.  He  reeemUad  him 
much  himself,  not  to  do  so.  Howarar  hrrv* 
nol  ahMMlnn  Uaadf  to  tha  prindple-*?  ^"*' 
Uppus;  and  falls  InsaiMlU/  into  tK^  ''^T  Fo- 
peooity  of  nature. 

Haoe  to  Aitatljpl  Itatim  jr^^  2!jJIj  1 1 L 

So  mean  i.  the  love  '  pl«««.  that  ht  Ih- 
who  Kl«n  thanaelv''  "P  dlsaemble  rvrr  nn 
well,  they  cWUlO^"*''^y  ' 

Aristippus     ^  fi"'  ^'iLH'^ 

that  took  •  Pwmlum  fran  t 

taught,  K''^''  '^'"^  K^^*'  offence. 

llaviiJ  demanded  fifty  drachmas  of  a  man  for 
t--^ng  Ws  aon:  "  How!  fifty  drachma**** 
e.'iad  tha  ftihar !  Why  Uiat's  enough  to  buy 
a  slave."  "  Indeed  ?"  replied  Ariitfppa%  «  buj 
him  then,  and  you'll  have  two." 

Aristippus  died  on  hisntan 
to  Cyrena.   Ha  had  n  daoghter,  named  Areta, 
whom  he  took  great  care  to  edtjcate  in  his  own 
principles,  in  which  ahe  became  a  great  profi- 
oieot.    She  instructad  hir  Ml  AttotlprW* 
iathambandl 


8  L*evt. 

y  Ke  Artattppui  quidem  lllc  SocrAtiru>  erubtur 


THBOvonvti 

the  disciple  of  Aristippus,  beside 
the  other  principles  of  the  C  yrenaics,  publicly 
t«ught  that  there  were  no  gods."  Tha  pwple 
of  Cyrena  banished  him.   Ha  took  refuge  at 

Athens,  where  h.-  would  have  been  tried  Rud 
Cffni^"*^  in        Areopagua,  if  Demetriua 


Habeo,  iiM|Uit,  Laida,  | 


IQ 
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to  my  him. 

r*tolemy  the  son  of  Tragus  nTpivcfl  >iJm  into  his 
sfTvic^,  and  sent  htm  once  hit  nmh>iidnr  to 
I^yumachus.  The  phikMopher  apok*  to  that 
frtm  with  M  ondi  tepaiMM^  that  OM  of  his 
mlnhtpr*,  vs-ho  was  present,  raid,  "  I  fancy, 
Theodonu,  you  imacina  than  an  na  kUig%  aa 
wdl  aa  aa  gait." 

It  li  baliaTfd  that  this  philosopher  waa  at 
tutt  rondrmnrd  to  die,  and  ohiijjed  to  take  poison. 

We  see  here  that  the  iropiooi  doctrine  of 


OVmLOiO»BTe 

garde  the  Elian  and  Krctrian  sects, 
cluda  Uw  tUags  of  any  importaaw. 


bittif  aC  Mskfaiit  aeandalized  ami  oflFended  aU 
nations  so  much,  as  to  be  dct-iin-d  worthy  of 
It  owes  ita  birth  to  teachers  abauduueU 


ARTICLE  IIL 


•aAwka  propose  to  thcmselres  the  pkMMMtaf 

Om  MMv  M  tkt  «Dnt  «da  af  Mag. 

ARTICLE  U. 

0/ilaJf4V«rlM  AmC 

^t  w«  iBrtkvlai  fcy  Siirili,  who  wM«f  M*. 

•"'V^  dty  of  Achaia,  vnr  the  Isthmus  of 
He  actually  studied  uudar  Socrates  at 
'^^'^  ^  Hm  tina  af  tfea  ioMM  tene,  that 

pnrtly  occa^^^j  ^^^^  PelaftMOlin  war,  bj 
which  the  cltb^,  Megam  were  prohibited 
teaaClbot  In  Att*,^,  iiMth.  So 

gnak  a  danger  cuulc.^  abtta  Ua  aaal  te  the 
study  of  TTi^dom.  In  disguiaa  «f  aivaaian 
he  entered  the  city  in  tl^  evenini?,  passed  the 
B%ht  with  8eenlea»  and  w«^^  back  before  light, 
gaing  ifffularly  every  day  alnM>vt^  lei«nea  fct^ 
irardo  find  bnckwarda,  '  There  err^m- 
ples  of  so  warm  and  constant  an  >|^)our  for 
loMkwIadge.  Ha  deparlad  Terjr  Utile  his 
niaster'a  opinions.  After  the  death  •#  ^^rntm, 
rUto  and  other  philowiphcm,  who  appreht-i^ed 
the  effects  of  it,  retired  to  him  at  M^ara,  wh( 
g»Ta  thama  vary  goad  leetption.  HIa  Iradwr 
one  day  in  freat  rage  upon  some  particular, 
subject  of  discontent,  myin(;  to  him :  "  May  I 
perish  if  I  am  not  revenged  on  you."  "  And 
aaay  I  pariah,**  npllad  Eadid,  "iray  Uadneas 
does  not  at  length  rnrroct  this  violence  of  your 
temper^  and  malu  you  aa  much  my  firiend  as 


Qfikt 

I  place  these  two  sects  together,  sod  nim 
what  I  have  to  say  of  them  to  a  fmwmk,m 
tlacy  contain  nothing  in^ortaau 

Tha  EUaa  ami  ««B  iMMdai  hr  AaiabM 
of  the  favourite  dketplca  af  Mmntm  IbaM. 

(if  Fl'iH  in  Pcloponnpsus. 

i  h«  ii.retriaa  waa  so  called  from  iuRtris  • 

any  <r  WiAtm,  lha  maubry  aT  MiiiIm  Hi 


ARTICLE  IV. 


0/llaflfatMi^. 

or  aD  flto  aaeCa  the  school  of  SaonlHlNa^ 
ftrth,  the  moat  fiunooa  was  the  Aeadtmie,  » 

called  from  the  place  where  thpy  assrmbW, 
which  was  the  boose  of  an  ancient  iwro  of 


of  that  city,  where  PLito  taught  Wa  luw 
><e<«n  in  tlif  history  of  Cimon  the  Atb«ii»B 
general,  who  sought  to  distingaisb  himscU  M 
lam  hgr  hia  lawa  te  Imralwg  aad  hmailMa 
than  hia  military  az^lts,  that  he  adonied  tkt 
academy  with  fountains  and  w^ks  of  tret*  f«r 
the  oonrenience  of  tiie  phiieasphen  who  a>> 


where  men  ff  i 

Academies. 
Tiiree  Academies,  or  sects  ot  Academios,  an 


TIm  Eadid  af  ivhoai  m  api^  la  Ml  EncUd 

the  mathematician,  who  was  also  of  Megara,  but 
flourished  above  ninety  yeaxa  aAer  under  the 
tint  of  tile  Ptolemlea. 

His  successor  was  EahoUdM^  who  had  hen 
bis  disciple.  Dimlorus  succeeded  the  latter.  We 
find  in  the  sequel,  that  these  tliree  philosophers 
«ontribtttad  rvj  mueh  l»  tin  Introduction  into 
logical  disputations  of  a  had  taata  ftr  aabCOa 
raasoningi,  founded  soldy 


or  first.  A  rcMilaus,  onr  of  his  socecssor*,  iM<ie 
some  alterations  in  his  phiioaophy,  aad  bytkit 
reformation  founded  what  is  called  the  i 
o»  iHiadaBidMBy.  Thaasas^ar 

ie  atvibuted  to  Carnrndr^-.  We 
whereta  their  difference  cooaiatadL 

SECT.  L 


1  Anptius  v^glatl 


O/tkt. 

Those  who  made  it  Eourish  in  sneMssioQ  (s 
one  another  wpre  Pluto,  Spa^fp^  XaMaaM% 
Polemon,  and  Grantor. 

Flato  was  born  in  ihe  hnt  year  of  thsWh 
Olyrnph^  A.M.  aW8,  Ant.  J.C.  m  Bt 

was  at  first  called  Aristocles  from  the  natne  ef 
hiagrandiather;  but  his  master  of  the  TalMQ* 
him  Plato  from  his  kiga  aai  In*' 
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an  infHnt  hi  arms,  •^If^pping  one  day  under  a 
mfitk,  •  swarm  of  iMca  MtUiad  upoa  his  lip*, 
which  wu  takta  ftr  m  wmm,  ttat  fhe  cUld 
tvmdd  fnm  varf  «k4iNal»  wd  diatlogulah  hlm- 
Mlf  highly  by  the  sweetnen  of  hh  style.  This 
oune  to  paa%  whataver  we  may  Uiiok  of  the 
tiugary ;  wlMMt  Hm  Mmmm  «f  Jtpif  Attica, 
Jithaaiam  hM»  was  giTen  him.  He  itudied 
(grammar,  musie,  and  paintinsf,  under  the  most 
ttble  masten>  lie  applied  bimMlf  also  to  poesy, 
mni  9fm  eoipdaad  MfadlM,  wUA  he  horned 
at  the  a^  of  twenty,  after  having  heard  Soeratee. 
>Ie  attarhed  him^rlf  solely  to  that  pliiloeopher; 
and  aa  he  was  exceedingly  inclined  to  TirtiM  by 


«MM  of  his  master,  that  at  tvrenty-firt  ht  fa^^^ 
^Vtraordinary  proofs  of  his  wisdom. 

Tbs  fate  of  Athens  was  at  that  time  (A.  ftL 
aSOOb  Aal.  J.  C  40ik)  rmf  deplorable.  Ly- 

•ander  the  Laoedmnonian  general  liad  estab- 
liabed  the  thirty  tyranu  tiiere.    Plato's  Merit, 

MM  tbflir  utmost  endeaTours  to  engago  Um  in 

their  party,  and  to  oblige  him  to  ahare  in  the 
aSairs  of  the  gownunent.  To  this  he  consented 
«l  Ml  with  <lM  hop*  sMlMr  «f  oppMiiV,  or 

agVMt«f  softi-ning,  the  tyranny:  but  he  pre- 
sently perct'ived,  that  the  evil  had  no  remedy, 
and  that  to  share  in  the  public  affitirs,  it  was 


of  their  crimes,  or  the  victim  of  tholr  appetites. 
He  thf  refore  waited  a  more  favourable  occasion. 
That  time  (A.M.  9602,  Ant.  J.C.  402,)  seemed 
to  be  arrivod.  The  tynnts  were 
I,  and  the  form  of  the  goremment  en- 
tirely changed.  But  the  affairs  of  th«  pahlic 
were  in  no  better  a  eonditloii,  and  A*  UMl 
Mhrvd  flCfT  wimdi  antf  day.  Sseralw  hin- 
eelf  was  sacrifload  to  the  maliee  of  his  enemies. 
Plato  rstfarad  to  ths  house  of  EoeUd  at  Mqptra, 
I  Iw  went  to  Cyrena,  to  oaHHato  iIm  iImi^ 
under  Theodorun,  the  greatest  mathe- 
matlelan  of  his  time.  He  nftJ-ru-nrds  risited 
Egypt,  and  conversed  a  great  while  with  the 
Efyptbaprlail^wbotonghtUM  gitoftpwlar 
their  traditions.  It  is  even  believed,  tliat  they 
made  htm  acquainted  with  the  books  of  Moses, 
and  the  prophets.  Not  oontant  with  all  these 
aeqvkMM  IM  w«rt  to  tifl*  pvl  «f  IMIf  oM 
(•ra-cia  ^Tagna,  to  henr  the  three  most  famous 
rythsgoreans  of  thoee  timssy  PhiloliMj  Archytas 
•f  Tarentum,  and  Earytn  TWea  1w  went 
iBto  BUOf,  to  tM  tha  woodm  af  that  bland, 

and  puppcially  the  volcano  of  mount  .^tna.  ThU 
voyage,  wliich  Mras  a  mere  effect  of  lus  curiosity, 
hddthtinkfiBOodMllMMarfhalibMtyof  Syra- 
cuse, as  I  have  explained  at  laxge  III  the  history 
of  Dionysius,  the  father  and  son,  and  In  that  of 
Dion*  He  intended  to  have  gone  to  Persia,  in 
tohAvaOTOMOtoillwlfaglt  tatwMfm- 


Asia.  At  hU  rrtuni  to  his  country  after  all  his 
travels,  in  which  he  bad  acquired  much  curious 
knowledge,  he  settled  his  abode  in  the  quarter  of 
the  snborb  of  Athena  ealled  the  Academy,  (of 
Tfhlch  we  have  spoken  above)  where  he  gave  hia 
lessons,  and  formed  so  many  iUostrloaa  diadplai. 

Fkto  compoNd  a  systam  of  dMiriM  ftamtito 
opinions  of  three  philoeophers.  Ho  followed 
Heraciitns  in  natnral  and  sensible  things :  that 
is  to  my,  he  believod  with  Heraciitns,  that  tbero 
waahMmw  w«rM|  that  all  tUnga 'Wwb  pvi. 
duced  by  their  oootraries ;  thai  motion,  whkli 
he  calls  war,  occasions  the  pwduction  of  beings, 
and  rest  their  dissolution.  He  followed  Pytha- 
goraa  in  toUlMMd  Mrtha,  «r  what  taa  call 

metaphysics :  that  is  to  sny,  he  taught  as  that 
philosopher  did,  that  there  is  but  ons  God,  tlio 
author  of  all  things  j  th^  the  aoul  is  Isamortal ; 
that  men  harn  imly  tn  tatin  pilaa  la  pnm  thfrm 
selves  of  their  passions  and  vices,  in  order  to  be 
united  to  Cod ;  that  aiW  this  life  than  Is  a  ro- 
ward  Jnt  4m  good,  and  a  panlshMsnt  Ibrtta 
wicked ;  that  between  God  and  mm  there  an 
various  orders  of  spiritK,  whirh  are  the  ministers 
of  the  Sopreme  Being.  He  had  also  tafcan  tho 
Metempsyoharfa  fiaaa  Pythagoras,  hot  givaa  H  • 
oonstruetion  of  his  own.  And  finally  he  lml> 
tated  SocrAt<'<9  in  respect  to  morality  and  politics; 
tliat  is  to  say,  he  reduced  every  thing  to'ithe 

to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  situation  of  lift, 
in  wliicfa  the  Divine  Providence  has  placed  them. 
He  also  very  much  improved  logic,  or,  which  is 
thesaaMthinib  thaart  of  rmmning  wMiardar 

and  exactness. 

All  the  worlu  of  Plato,  except  his  letters,  of 
whbh  aalj  t  welva  have  eoBM  dawn  to  an  ki 
the  hnn  af  jUalognm    Bo  pvpaasly  sham 

that  manner  of  writing,  as  more  apreeable, 
familiar,  comprcl&ensivc^  and  better  adapted  to 
instract and  piiaaadst  than  say alhsr*  Byfha 
help  of  it  he  succeeded  wonderAaHj  fa  placing 
truths  in  their  foil  light.  He  gives  to  each  of 
his  speakers  his  proper  character;  and  by  an 
adrntratia  ehata  af  WMB«a>  whM 
induoe  each  other,  he  leads  them  on  to 
or  rather  to  mf  Ihimariia^^  all  ha  would 
to  them.  ■ 


Aa  to  tfaa  aljla,  it  la  fanpoastUa  to 

any  thing  greater,  more  noble,  or  more  nu^estic; 
that,  says  Qu'mctilian,  he  seems  not  to  speak  the 
language  of  men,  but  of  the  gods.'  The  flow  and 


flla 

8cU«  lunt  Interrogation cs,  ut,  cilm  picriique  bene  rc». 
|x>ndcatur,  res  tandem  ad  id  quod  voluut  effiocre,  per. 
venUt   QuituiiL  L  v.  c.  7. 

S  Ut  mibl,  nan  boniDis  ingenio,  scd  quo4am  De%>btee 
Tldsstur  ciBculo  iaiUactun   fZaSutfC  i  s.  c  J. 
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Attiristn,  which,  nmonjj  the  Gr^ti,  was  !n 
poiat  of  atjk  wliatover  wm  fineat,  most  ddinte, 
is  vimrf  Wmd,  fnmSiB  In  it 
tefPi  llnlf  MWl  nhere  in  a 

manntrr  rntirely  peculiar.  But  neither  the 
bcautjr  of  titjUt  tba  eimanco  and  lu^ioeas 

OOOalittttc  th«  Talae  of  Plato's  mitings.  What 
i«  most  to  be  ft«ltnirfKl  in  them,  ia  the  solidity 
and  greatneM  of  the  aeatiiDcata,  and 
prindplM  dlftwid  tinmlMit  Ihin,  whtOmr 
for  the  conduct  «f  HA^  Plltf  » t*^ernment,  or 
religioD.  I  !ih»U  alia  tm*  fHmM  frMk  th«n 
in  tike  ae^ueL 

Plato  dM  to  Ow  im  TMor  «#tk»  lOMk  OIt«. 
piad,  (A.  M.  SCbTy,  Ant.  J.C.  SiM.)  which  was 
tlie  tlurtecnth  of  the  rei^n  of  Philip  of  MacHon, 
aged  eightj-ooey  and  upon  tli«  same  day  in 
wUdilMwaikira. 

Ilf  hat]  mnny  disciples,  of  whom  the  most 
dbtinjiiwhwi  were  iipeiuippaa  liia  nephew  by 
tta  nthw^e  aid^  Xenoentea  Chaloedon, 
and  the  oelebratad  Ariatotle.  ThuphffMlua  le 
alno  imld  to  liave  been  of  the  number  nf  hit 
h«arer%  and  DaBaoethanea  to  hare  always  con- 
aideradUaaaUawNtor;  af  wMah  hla  atyla  la 
a  good  proof.  Dion,  tlie  brother-in-law  of 
Dionystu^  the  tyrant,  sLto  did  him  i^rt-it  honour 
hj  \i»  excellent  character,  hia  invioiaide  attach- 
mmt  to  Ua  penon.  Ma  otMHfdiMrjrtorta  A» 
philoaopby,  tha  nra  ^oalitiea  of  Ids  head  and 
heart,  and  his  ffreat  and  heroic  actions  t$r 
eatahltahiof  the  liberty  of  hia  country. 

AA«  lha  iaadi  af  Fbtok  Ua  dfadllaa  Miii 
themselTee  into  two  sects.'  The  inl  continoed 
to  teach  in  the  AraHi'tny,  the  nRme  of  which 
tliey  retained.  The  others  settled  their  school 
tethaLfonoBkaplaetfat  Athana  adofnad  wllk 
parlieoa  and  gardens.  They  were  called  Peri- 
patetics, and  had  Aristotle  for  their  fotindt^r. 
These  two  aecta  diffartd  only  in  name,  and 


the  custom  and  maxim  of  Socratca,  which  was 
to  affirm  nothing,  nnd  to  explnin  themaelTes  in 
disputes  only  dubiously  and  with  rcMrve.  I 
aMl  apaak  af  lia  PwlpatoUea  fai  tha  ae^oel, 

when  I  h:ive  briefly  related  the  history  of  the 
philMopbers  who  fixed  thair  naldanee  in  the 
Academy. 

SviviiFPVa. 

I  have  already  said  that  be  waa  Plato's  ne> 
phew.  *  HIa  eoodiMt  wm  aa  Tary  IfTCfolar  in 

his  youtli.  th.it  hi?  p-irents  turned  him  out  of 
their  house.  That  of  his  uncle  became  his 
Plato  bcharad  to  him  a«  if  ha  had 


1  Cic.  Ac«L  eu«L  J.  1.  B.  IT— 1& 


X  Laett. 


•f  MaliliMuhMlMfc.  Hb 

wt^Ti-  s^or-Vfv!  and  amare*!  at  lii^  |>Ucii)f  bis 
kindneaa  on  one  so  undeaerrinf,  and  Uuncd 
htm  Ar takhkg  no  paina  toeotreet  his  aephew, 
and  reform  his  diseolvta  Banncn.   He  itpM 

ralmly,  that  be  laboared  more  efTecttuD}- to  tkat 
purpoee  than  tliey  imagined,  in  shewing  im  hj 

betwem  ililM  and  vice,  and  between  dseocjr 
and  depravity.  And  indeed  that  tnetbod  m- 
ceeded  ao  well,  that  it  inspired  Speutippus  irilb 
a  T«ry  great  raepaot  ftr  ] 


of  imitotlaf  hfan,  and  of  devoting  hiaself  Is 
philosophy,  In  the  study  of  which  he  afterwards 
made  very  great  proficiency.  It  repaint  no 
iddw  to  MaMga  Ihi  iplrii  af  afkian 
young  man,  and  to  bring  him  orer  to  a  wxise  sf 
his  duty.  The  boilini;  heat  of  youth  sddsai 
gives  way  to  violence,  which  often  suvcs  solj 
to  hiilMBa  — i  pwl|itoiij  it  tnto  dfilr. 

Plato  had  cultivated  a  particular  iiit'ima»-r  V- 
twecn  Speusippus  and  Dion,  with  the  view  «t 
softening  the  austere  t«mper  of  the  lattir.bytbi 
gaiety  and  taaiwMliaf  aaaners  of  bis  nephew. 

He  8urcec<|»Hl  h!^  tmrle  in  tht'  >u'hn<il  after  )m 
death,  but  held  it  only  eight  years ;  after  wlkick 
Ua  fa^nallta  aUlfid  Uh  to  raiga  U  ti  Xm- 
cratea.  Spi  irfffa  did  not  depart  frnn  Phis'i 
doctrine,  but  was  not  studloas  to  imitate  him  io 
hm  praAioe.    He  waa  choleric,  lored  plesMUi, 

mium  from  his  dUciple^  awlviiy  tottitMMi 
•Bd  prinoiflas  aC  Plata, 

Xkxocxates. 

Xenocratee  wm  of  Chjilcedon,  and  brrto* 
very  early  Pbito's  disciple.  He  stndicd  alftr 
IhalpaaftHMtoratthaaMM  Hbm  as  AnMh 

but  not  with  the  same  talents.  ]ir  hal  <vrs» 
sion  fur  a  spur,  and  the  otho*  for  a  briiUei' 
wluch  are  Plato'a  own  worda  ef  Am,  ^ 
addid,thathip1thyth— itBgether.beceoyl«< 
a  horse  -with  an  as*.  lie  !a  praised  f«r  n** 
being  discouraged  by  the  riowneas  of  lui 
which  nada  atndy  mMh  van  hMNt  t*  Ito 
thantoathefa.  Plutarch*  nato  tha  eiainpl« 
him,  and  thnt  of  Clmnthea,  to  aaeeang*  nc^ 
as  perceive  they  hatre  leaa  penetraUaa  aai^ 
city  thaift  adMfib  wd  cadiarto  them  ta  InlMi 
theae  two  great  philoaaphen,  and  like  them,  to 
set  tbemselvei  above  the  riflirule  of  their  «»• 
paniooa.  If  Xenocratee,  from  the  bmviam^ 
his  g«t«%  m  iatote  to  AtMo«K  ht  6r  fur- 

p— d  him  to  pnwifad  jhiltwifhy  m4  fHr  ■ 

manners. 

lie  waa  naturally  melancholy,  and  todii*^ 


S  laMMtm  mid  the  same  tbiag  «f 
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tliini^  stiff  and  ati^ere  in  hiii  temper  i  *  for  which 
reuon  Flato  often  advised  him  to  aacrilifx  to 
tlw  Owmem,*  dgal^flnf  dmlyanoai^  bjrthou 
wordv,  that  5i  was  necessary  for  him  to  soften 
the  severity  of  bis  temper.  *  He  sometimes  re- 
proved Un  tor  that  fiwdt  with  man  tana,  and 
less  reatfrvt  i^prebending  that  his  pupil's  want 
of  politeness  and  gt>od-nature  would  biTorne  an 
obstacle  to  all  the  good  effects  of  his  instruction 
udcnmpla.  XeooenlM  wMBoCliiMMlUeto 
thMS  vq^rooches:  but  they  never  diminished 
the  profound  renpoct  he  always  had  for  hi<4 
master.  And  when  endeavours  were  used  to 
■Mkt  lilni  aagrj  wiik  Flato^  and  1m  ww  fv^ 
Tokcd  to  defend  if  with  some  vivacity,  he 
stopped  the  mouths  of  his  indiscreet  friondsi 
with  sayings  "  Ue  uses  me  so  fur  my  good.  " 
Hs  took  Fhto*f  phM  In  tiM  M«aad  yatdrof  tho 
llOth  Olympiad,  A.  M.  S666. 

XHogenes  I.a^rtlun  *  says,  that  he  loved  neither 
ylcMore,  riches,  nor  praise.    He  showed  on 
wouuy  ocoMtono  a  ^aoixv*^  and  wf^lff  ^mn- 
terestedness.    The  court  of  Macedonia  had  the 
reputation  of  retaining  a  great  number  of  pen- 
sioners and  spies  in  all  the  neighbouring  re- 
yuVDm,  and  to  «orrapt  with  bribes  all  fagwa 
sent  tn  nrj^ntiate  with  them.    Xenocrates  was 
deputed  with  some  other  Athenians  to  PluUp. 
That  prince,  wIm  perfectly  udaratood  tha  art 
tfiiiflniim***g  into  paapla'a  htnm,  i^flled  him- 
self in  aparticular  manner  to  Xenocrates,  whose 
■Miit  and  reputation  he  was  apprized  of.  When 
he  fbukd  him  laaaeenlUa  to  prcaenta  and  in- 
terest, he  eodcavaored  to  mortify  him  by  an 
affected  rontt-nipt,  and  ill  treatment,  not  admit- 
ting him  to  his  conferences  with  tiie  other  am- 
tawadnra  ftrnn  the  common  wealth  of  Athens, 
whom  he  liad  corrupted  by  his  caresses,  feasts, 
and  liberalities.    Our  philosopher,  firm  and  un- 
alterable in  his  principles,  retained  all  his  stiff- 
■sss  and  Integrity,  and  tlMogh  wboily  SBMfaded, 
eontinued  perfectly  easy,  and  never  appeared 
either  at  audiences  or  featits  as  liis  colleagues 
did.    At  their  return  to  Athens,  his  colleagues 
endaaivoand  la  eenoerc  to  dboradit  him  wltk 
the  people,  and  romplained,  that  he  had  been  of 
no  manner  of  use  to  tbem  in  this  embassy ;  in 
conse<}uence  of  which  he  was  very  near  iuving 
a  flne  laid  on  lilaa.   XeaoeratoSy  foread  Vf  the 
injustice  of  his  accusers  to  break  silence,  ex- 
plained all  that  had  passed  in  Philip's  court, 
made  the  people  sensible  of  what  importance  it 
was  to  have  *  strict  eye  npsa  tha  condnet  of 

deputies  who  had  soUl  thcmsrlvps  to  the  fnrmy 
of  the  commonwealth,  covered  his  colleagues 
wllli  ibaaie  and  aonfusion,  and  acquUred  im- 
BUfftol  ^arf.  Hia  dbintoraKadnaia  was  also 


i  DlOf.  Laeit.  6  Xilan.  L  aiv.  c.  9, 

7  ZMo^Lasft. 


put  to  the  proof  by  Alexander  the  Great.  * 
The  smhesmdors  i^  than  prince^  who,  without 
doubt,  came  to  Athens  upon  account  of  some 

ne);otiation,  (neither  the  titnf  nor  the  affair  are 
said)  offered  Xenocrates  from  tlieir  master  flftj 

invited  them  to  supper.  The  entertainment  was 
Kiuiple,  frugal,  plain,  and  truly  philosophical. 
The  next  day  the  deputise  asked  tiim,  into  whose 
hands  tliey  should  pay  the  money  they  had  fdara 
to  give  him.  '  "  How  !"  said  he  to  them,  *'  did 
not  my  feast  yesterday  inform  you,  that  I  have 
no  occasion  for  money  ?"  He  added  that  Alex- 
he  had  aaore  mouths  to  faad.  Seeing  that  his 
answer  made  them  sad,  he  accepted  of  thirty 
mints  (alwut  seventy-five  pounds)  that  be  might 
not  seem  to  despise  the  king's  UbersHty  ont  at 
pride.  Thus,  says  an  historian,  in  concluding 
hia  account  of  this  fact,  the  king  would  have 
purcliased  the  friendship  of  the  philosopher,  and 
the  phUasaflMr  weald  Ml  ssU  II  to  the  Unff.* 

His  disinterestedness  must  have  rcduretl  him 
to  great  poverty,  as  he  could  not  dischar^t!  a 
eertsin  tax,  wiiich  strangers  were  obliged  to  pay 
yeerly  into  the  pnhUe  lueeui  j  of  Athanai 
Plutarch  "  tells  us,  that  one  day,  as  they  were 
haling  him  to  prison  fur  not  having  paid  thia 
trttat%  the  orator  Lycurgus  discharged  the  sum, 
and  teak  Um  out  of  the  hands  aftha  finnMn  ef 

the  revenue,  who  frequently  are  not  too  sensible 
of  the  merit  of  the,  learned.  Xenocrates  somo 
days  afttr  aasatlin  the  aae  at  his  dcMyerer,  told 
him ;  **  I  pay  your  flMhar  the  ihvour  he  did  me 
with  interest ;  for  all  the  world  praises  him 
upon  my  account."  Diogenes  Lacrtius  "  tells 
as  MHnething  ymj  like  thie  ef  hfan,  which  per- 
luips  is  the  same  fact  disguised  under  different 
circumstances.  He  says  that  the  Athenians  sold 
him,  because  he  could  not  pay  the  capitation 
laid  npon  straBgseai  hat  tti*  Dnaalrioe  Fha- 
lereus  bought  him,  and  tmaaadlatdy  gave  hfan 
his  liberty.  It  is  not  very  probable,  that  the 
Athenians  should  treat  a  phjloeophar  of  the  re- 
putation <^  Xeneatatas^Aiaanidienidty. 

Athens  had  a  vary  klg^  Idea  of  his  probity." 
One  day  when  he  appeared  before  the  judges  to 
give  evidence  in  some  affair,  on  his  going  towards 
tkaaltor,  in  acdar  to  awaar  that  what  he  had 
aflmad  was  tnii^  all  the  JodgM  rat  op^  and 


8  Cic  Tum;  QamL  L  ^  n.  9L  VsL  Max.  L  Iv.  c.  3: 

9  cam sMtddto  aspnal  euai, eel  aiiswwil  fttaaks 

Quid!  Vos  hrstemft,  inqult,  comuli  non  IntellextetU, 
roe  pccunU  non  Cferc.'    ^uos  aiua  tiirtiores  vidistet, 
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would  not  ffuffer  him  to  do  to,  flrclRrin^  that  Us 
word  W88  as  aatialMtory  to  them  M  aa  oatk. 

H^yptniof  la  MMpftny,  wkm  itaaiMn  of 
•Modal  was  talked,  be  did  not  duu«  in  it,  and 

eontinupil  mute.  Upon  bfinif  nskcfl  by  some- 
body the  reason  of  his  prolouod  silence^  ha  re- 
flMi  "Itfabwwe  1  law d»»wfiii«f 

•peaking,  but  never  of  holding  my  tongoe." 

lie  h;ul  a  vry  fin*-  maxim  upon  tht<  oducatioa 
of  youth,  wliich  it  were  to  be  wiahed  parents 

lie  vnx3,  from  their  carlieet  infaory,  for  hariuf 
wise  and  rirtuous  disconmes  often  repeated  in 
their  pneenoe;  but  without  affectation in 

nm,  as  a  pliu*e  hitbrrto  unorcnpird,  tbrou^ 
which  virtiM  Mid  rice  might  e<iually  poietrate 
k;  mad  tbat  tiieM  wise  and  Tirtoons 
like  faithfol  MotiaaK  ateidd  keep 
the  entrance  firmly  Hosed  nii^nst  all  words 
that  mJfbt  corrupt  the  purity  of  nuuuam  in 
IhalM^l^liBby  long  habit  jMlh  ««M  b«»Mne 
•treng,  and  their  •an  safe  agalnil  tbe  mnrntmed 
breath  of  bad  ronvrrsation.  • 
Aeoording  to  Xenocrate%  there  are  na  tnie 

aal  dp  Ihrfff  •ma  aeemrd,  which  others  do  only 
threogh  fear  of  punishmi-nt  nnd  the  hi\r<f.  * 

He  comp«ieed  several  worlu,  among  the  rest  ! 
•a*  vpMi  tha  iMlhad  «r  nigal^f  wril ;  at  bai^ 

Alexander  asked  it  of  him.  ■  | 
He  lost  little  time  in  vinits  wan  very  fond  of 
the  retirement  of  his  study,  and  meditated  mucb.  | 

appeared  thcrr,  the  dekaaohM  ywrtfcj  and  la  fiy 

to  avoid  mrvtiii::  biui. 

A  young  Albeaiaa,  more  Ticlmis  than  the 
rest,  and  absolatalyiaftiBiMi  ftrbiatimnliilllea 
In  which  hi;  f;!orIed,  was  aol  ••  much  awed  by 
him.  *  H  is  name  waa  PtlaMa>  After  a  de- 
biaeb,  passing  by  the  adMol  af  yanana lie,  and 
iadinff  the  doar  apn,  ha  w«at  In,  Ml  of  wiaa 
with  essence,  nnd  with  a  wreath  on  his 
In  this  oonilitiuo  he  took  hie  aeat  among 
IhaaadUon^lwatabMr  tban  mt  vt  laiilinf  r 
The  whole  Ks.ieinbly  were  atrangdy  snrpriaed 
•nd 


I  Plut  de.  audit  p.  38. 
8  Tm  Xifif  nit  fiAA^iM  eMfawM^rf  jf  iri fmn 

X(ewfcr,fc«Hf  •ftaaift fa ne>hia«  wdfilkiesftfai, *£ i$u 
rv>  uixiem  mtrntftbrn  dews'  ami  dp—alMihni  x/^* 

oover  their  heeds  and  e«r«  with  n  V.ind  of  Ipathmi  csp,  to 
dcadeo  the  viokmcc  ot  the  blows.  He  tMyi  tliAt  tius  \tie^ 
caution  is  much  Moee  aecewwry  to  youth.  For  all  the 
■tak  the  Alhleta  tan  wse  of  harloff  tbrir  aan  hurt; 


lotion  or  chanfl:*  of  coontenance,  only  raripd 
the  discourse^  ami  went  «b  with  ijiralfim  upon 
tampetanaa  aad  aibrliljrf  ill  tba  adviBlRfN  af 
which  he  set  in  full  light,  by  opposing  to  tbaaa 
virtaaatbe  shame  and  turpitude  of  the  oostrary 
vicaa.  Tba  young  libertine,  who  listened  wlab 
attention,  epeaad  Ua  ayae  ta  tba  defnkyef 
hie  oonditioD,  and  was  ashamed  af  himself.  The 
wreath  falls  from  his  h*«d ;  with  downcast 
eyea  be  hides  hiuaself  in  his  cloaii,  and  instead 
of  that  pqr  faiiliBM  whkb  ha  had  shsiiaaa 
entering  the  school,  he  appears  serious  and 
tbougbtfuL  ^  An  entire  change  of  conduct  en- 
sued ;  and  absolnteiy  cured  of  hia  bad 

chee,  he  became  an  exifllnnt  philo'yiplipr,  nnd 
made  a  iu^py  amends  far  the  vices  of  hia  yooth 
by  a  wiaa  and  rcfnlar  coniaa  af  lifa*  ttmm  ^MA 
he  nertr  daparted. 

Xeneuralaa  died  at  the  age  of  eigbty-two, 
A.  M.  9m,  Anu  J.  C  SIC^  in  tba  first  year  of 
the  IMlh  Olympiad. 


Po 


L  E  3.1  O  N. 


Crate: 


C  R  A  N  T  o  a. 


I  join  these  three  phikaophcn  under  tiaei 
titla^  haeaan  UMa  la  kamra  aT  thair  IHm 

Polemon  worthily  succeeded  hia  master  Xaa^ 
crat«s,  and  never  depnrted  from  his  npinioniv 
nor  the  example  of  wisdom  and  aobrtety,  which 
helmdaalhfaB.  Ha  f  ■naasii  wiaa  la  nnaha 
ninnner  at  the  age  of  thirty,  which  vras  the  tisN 
biH  celebrated  chan^  of  conduct  begfto,  that 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  he  ncTcr  dranli  any 
tbiaffbatwalca.* 

Cratcsi,  who  was  his  successor,  is  littir  linnwn. 
and  must  be  distinguished  from  a  cynic  {^liioso- 
phar  af  lha  aaiaa  aaaa^  af  whaat  wa  ahnU  speak 
inlhamnil 

Cnuitor  was  asSTS  He  was  of  Soli 

in  Cilkia.  Ua  fpdttad  hia  native  country,  and 
than  ha  WM  diaelfia  af 
tha  aama  time  with  Paleman. 
He  pasH^""  for  one  of  the  preat  pillar*  ot'  The 
Platonic  secu  '  What  Horace  says  of  him  ia 
fwaising  HaaHr»  wqiwa  On  giaal  npalBliHiaf 
thia  philaaaphas^  and 
of  merality  wars  bi  < 

Qui  quid  dt  pakbraBi,  (pdd  tufpch  quid  vlil^ 
iChiyiippast 


Who  trlU  wh.it'f  frr^'n?,  wTiatI 
BeUec  than  Ciantur  or  Cbrys 


the  lns«  r{  thnnuclK^. 
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^ftitntits  Pole mon  ?    Pr^n.i^  in«'!rni:t  m^rb^ 

Katocilas,  cubital,  focalis  ?  potus  ut  lUe 

Dicilur  cx  ooUo  fVirtim  carpsiase « 

Pflstauam  an  lauesasl  cscnBl 
ro.iqusmsniawaanc.Rip.  flir.J*mL* 

8  Athen  L  iL  p  U. 
9  Craalor  Ulc  qui  In  nottn  scirifnita  vel  in 
A^nacflMSllLMLa  M. 
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IW  MOM  cumtl  it  «y  kb  yriadplM  apMi 
tbe  nature  of  the  aoul,  as  we  ihall  we  in  it*  place. 

He  wrot*>  a.  \mok  tjpon  Consolation,*'  which  is 
loat :  it  was  addreased  t«  Uippoclc0»  wbom  an 
•vlf  dflBthhMia«priv«d«ftllhlieUMrai.  It 
li  mentioned  as  a  book  of  fold,  of  irbieh  every 
word  df5<*rTed  to  be  f(ot  by  heart."  CJcrro  bad 
made  great  use  of  it  in  a  tract  tiiat  bore  tbe  same 
AfCMOni  At  Mlbir  «f  tin  Biiflt  Aea- 
FMkkdlMfplt. 

SECT.  11. 

Of  a*  MkUb  Aedhmg, 

It  is  to  called,  becMiM  it  flottilalied  between  tbe 
MMleiit  A  ewi— y  iMiitniti     Vk^  tad  the 

nerv  that  nonn  <-iicotl48d  tf  wUdi  GMWItdes 
was  tbe  autbur. 

AacssiLACs. 

ArccsilaaewMb<iniatPitaiieiji.£«Iit.*  He 
went  to  AtlMM  tDd  UmauB  tiM  ihdple  tf  the 
gmiBBt  philosophers,  of  which  number  were 

Poh-mnn,  Theophrastus,  Grantor,  Dlodorus,  and 
l*yrrho.'*  It  was  evidently  of  the  last  that  he 
learned  to  dettbt  ererx  tUof .  Ho  wet  only  an 
^fgi^lfiii^  hjr  ntHMb  which  he  retidned  out  of 
rp^pprt  to  Crantor.  iipoti  1>p!!i<j  whose  disciple  be 
valued  bimaelf.  He  succ<^e<ied  Crates,  or  ae- 
oording  to  others,  BelcBon,  as  proAMtr  ia  tiio 
FiBtonie  school,  in  which  he  fecenu  an  lnno> 
vator."  For  he  founded  a  sect,  which  ^vas 
called  the  second  or  middle  Academy,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  that  «f  Plntoi  Ht  ww^ery 
tflNNitttotbe  Dogmatists,  or  the  pblkeoplMm 
who  affirmed  and  decided.  He  seemed  to  doubt 
•11  things ;  maintained  both  sidea  of  a  question, 
and  detemUoed  noChlng.  He  bad  a  great  num- 
ber «f  diMiples.  To  attack  all  the  sciences,  and 
to  rrjpct  not  only  the  evidence  of  the  senses, 
but  of  reason,  was  certidnly  the  boldest  under- 
taking tiiat  eoidd  ho  formed  in  the  reptthUe  of 
lolteri.  To  hope  any  success  in  it,  required  all 
the  mprit  of  Arccsilau*.  He  was  hy  nature  of 
a  happy,  ready,  warm  genius :  his  person  was 
Tcry  graceful,  and  hlamaniMr  of  speaking  happy 
and  deUghtfoL^  The  beauty  of  bis  aspect  ad^ 
fldrably  seconded  the  charms  of  his  utterance. 
Accordingly  Lucullus,  who  learnedly  and  solidly 


10  Plut  de  CgosoL  pi  101 

otnncs  Crantoris,  vctcrU  Acndemid,  do 
BOD  TTtrf"'".  ver^m  aureolus,  ct,  ut 
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rdtewlhatpfadMi  of  At  Acadeanka,  mya  that 

nobody  would  have  fbUowad  the  opinion  of  Ar- 
cesilaua,  if  the  eloquence  and  addrcfss  of  the 
teaciier  liad  not  covered,  and  made  the  niauifost 
abaardltf  of  UadodrlM  disappear.*  ' 

Things  much  fur  his  honour  are  related  of  hia 
liberality.  He  di-li^'lit«-<l  in  «lning  good,  and  was 
not  willing  that  it  should  be  known."  Viaiting 
a  friaad  >•  who  waa  aUk,  and  wantoi  MOMMlM^ 
but  was  ashamed  to  own  it,  he  dexterously  slid 
a  purse  full  of  money  undir  hU  pillow,  to  spare 
hia  shame  and  delicacy,  and  that  he  might  seem 
rather  ta half  ft— d  Aan  •mytti  R,»  Aa<nw 

do  not  give  so  favoiirahlc  a  testimony  of  the 
purity  of  his  manners,  and  accuse  him  of  the 
most  in&motts  Tioes.**  And  tliat  ought  not  to 
appear  atnaga  In  a  pMleeapber^  wlw^  doabtfaif 

every  thing,  douhtc<l,  in  con'i»'(|iicncp,  the  exis- 
tence of  virtue  and  vice,  and  could  not  really 
admit  any  rule  in  respect  to  the  duties  of  civil 
life.  He  did  not  caro  to  h«va  «H7  fart  ia  ttb 
public  affain."  Howpver,  having  hi*t*n  chosen 
to  go  to  Demetrias  in  order  to  negotiate  for  his 
country  with  Astlgoniis,  ha  actjeptod  tfaa  da- 
putathw,  hot  returned  without  suooeaau  In  tha 
torments  of  the  gout,  he  affected  the  patience 
and  insenaibUity  of  a  Stoic"  Nothing  from 
these  baa  naelwd  tU^*  add  he^  patatfng  to  hb 
feet  and  toochUig  hb  hiatal,*  to  Cameadm  the 
Epicurean,  who  was  much  concerned  to  see  hfan 
suffer  in  that  manner.  He  was  for  making  the 
other  heBen^  that  hb  aonl  was  haaeeeaiible  to 
imln.   Lofty  laiigaag^wlAiiolhtog  real  to  It 

but  pride ! 

ArcesilauB  flonriahed  about  tbe  120th  Olym- 
piad, that  i%  about  the  7«ar  of  tha  warid  99D«.« 
He  died  of  exccsalre  drinking,  whIA  bad  nada 

htm  delirions,  at  the  a^e  of  75. 
Hia  successors  wereLacyde%  Evander,  and  Eg* 


16  Qals  Isla.  tan  aperti  penpieoCque  ct  pwenaet 
fiilaa,  tecutui  csMt.  nUi  t«nU  in  Arcadia      .el  eopia 

rci-\un,  et  diccndi  via  Ailnet?  Ibid,  a,  flO. 

17  'EM(ytr^r»4  *(ixy(H  h»         XatA  fir  X^'f 

ther  naine.  De  Hket  im.  amie.  tt  adu/nt  \\  r'ci. 

19  Arcatiiaus  ut  alunt,  aaOoo  pauperi,  d  psupertatm 
saaat  dMaMhaa,  a«ro  mlws,  «t  ne  bee  qoUteascan. 

fitcnti  dccsw  sitrf  in  Mimptum  ad  ncce»«ariof  uius,cAni 
clam  sucrurrcndum  J»idic.i»sct,  pulvino  ejus  ignacsntit 
Moculum  nibjedt,  ut  homo  inutiliter  verocundat,  qucd 
tefsaiiet  pettts  qute  aeGipaiet.  Stmc  4t 

80  DIog.  ImtX  «l  Idem. 

SS  Is  cihn  arderet  ct  podsgns  dolorilais,  vtiltamtque 
howlnsm  famsedss  m^iiuil  petflUaHtorts,  et  tiMto 

cxirct:  mnnc,  qiitntn,  inqiiit,  ramc.Tdf*  nn^tcr.  Kihil 
illinc  hue  pcncnit,  ostendciia  jjctlcs  tt  pectus.  i)f  I'imb. 
1.  V.  n.  M. 

S3  The  ancicnu  bsUetsd  Umt  taesst  the  Mat  of  tbe  wvl 
and  of  courage. 
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«r  CjrvMt  iMlllirtti  UMtUfd  or 

ni-w  Aeademy,  which,  properly  spfakini:,  did 
IMC  differ  frmn  the  ■ecoad.  For, 

an  MlTOGato  f«r  aaMrtidaii^w  Arct  si- 
laiu.  Thi"  HifTt-rencr  fM'twpeii  them,  rjkI  the 
imunoUion  aacribed  tn  bim  of  whom  we  now 


Off  PfllLOtOraT. 

a  rrlrae  of  it.**  But  the  condnct  of  thev  im(an« 
wa«  «lw«ja  incoaaiatrnt  with  itarK  fai  aeaac  fart 
or  ochar.    Thia  grave  philotophar  «m  ati 

with  him. 

^^JP^itaH^  haa  prMenrcd  a  prettj  nAcctiaa 

botWMtt a  friend  and  a  flattcfftf.  HtMdirf 

the  example  of  »mr,  who,  in  d'lTputinc  tb'  prize 
in  the  boraerace  with  Alexander,  bad  uiitetl 
biMlf  I*  k«  kMk  ^ignedly.  far  vMdi  Oat 
prince  was  ^mf  anf  ry  with  him :  be  tik, 

"  That  the  manafp  is  th«»  only  thing,  in  widrk 
yooDg  princes  hare  nothio|;  to  apprebccd  6«a 


that  tklM  AM  tnitha ;  b«t  he  maintained  that 
th«>y  were  compounded  with  ao  many  obac-urities, 
or  rather  ialaehouds,  that  it  waa  not  in  our 
pmmm  to  dke«rn  with  cMrtyatjr  IIm  tnw  tnm 

the  fal>ie.  •  He  went  thi-rofore  io  far  na  to 
admit  that  there  were  probable  thingn,  and 
•greed  that  pr«4iabUity  might  determine  oa  to 
Ml»  yMvidad  w  d'A  not  proNMUM*  ahnlotelr 

npnn  any  thinij.  'I'hii^  hp  mTtn^  to  have  re- 
tained at  Iwttum  the  whole  doctrine  of  Arcesi- 
hma,  tal  Mit  of  puLcy,  ani  to  4rprftr«  hin  oppo. 
MMitoaf  IheaMnipeeious  pretexta  for  declaiming 
acninst,  nnd  rldh-nlin^  him,  hr  Krantod  drjjrfp«» 
of  prelialiility,  which  ought  to  determino  the 
wIm  mMi  w  chooea  thIa  or  that  In  the  eaiui«et 
tt  «ML  llfew  Iln  aaw  pUiuIy,  tliHt  witltmit 
thr-Hrt  concession"!  h*'  should  ncvrr  Iw?  able  to 
answer  the  atrongeat  objcctiona  to  hia  principle^ 
Mr  to  prow  that  H  dU  not  redoee  man  to 


Cnrneade*  wan  tlip  dfrlarcd  antagonist  of  tin* 
Stoio%  and  applied  himaelf  with  extreme  ardour 
to  ralbta  the  worha  of  Chryaippua,  who  had 
been  for  »ome  time  the  support  of  the  tWch. 
He  M>  ardently  dmircd  to  overcome  him,  tbnt  in 
preparing  f«rr  the  diapnte  be  tooit  hellebore,  in 
ohbr  to  hnvt  bit  mfaid  ib«  mrt  ftw,  ami  to 
rirp  tho  fire  of  hlo  Uwi  tho  gPwtar  ftire 

agninst  him.  * 

A  maxim  of  moraUty,  very  admirable  In  n 
p«gwi»iaMertMtohi«.«  irnpm«haofr," 

tny^  hf,  "  f^-it  nn  PTictny,  nr  another  who<^ 
ilenth  would  tie  for  his  advantage,  would  cotne 
MrfldowBvpM  HMgfMi  where  aa  Mpl«  forked, 
it  WOOM  ha  artiOf  dMlone«*ly  not  to  civ  him 

notice  of  if,  cr^n  thon({h  hi«  Kilcrv  o  might  pass 
with  impunity,  nobwly  being  capable  of  making 


I  San  tumiu  ii  qui^u*  nihil  venim  «mc  vidcatur,  led 
ful  eemibm  vcffte  flUta  qModaia  a4|iiacU  eMc  dieamM, 
taala  tbRiHtoOna.  at  In  Ik  maNa  taHit  errta  JaMviMn  et 

«»w--irifYii1i  not*.  K\  quo  rslsttt  et  illiid,  nidlt.i  (  ■.«<'  pro. 
Inbilu  i  quo  qwiiH}uain  nnn  |Krciperentur.  iMoen,  quia 

nrffMMi  at  Uhwina^  M* 
De  mat  ittvr.  I  L  n.  15. 
t  VaLlfBLL«1ILa7.        S  Oc.  da  flaib.  L  U  n.  :i9. 


aacribe  good  qualitica  to  them,  which  tbejr  lure 
not.    But  a  honie,  witlutut  regard  to  rirk 
poor,  to  subject  or  aovereign,  throm  all  th« 


The  embnasy  of  Cameades  to  Rome  if  anA 
celebrated :  I  have  spoken  of  it  elsewhere. 

To  oooclode  what  relatce  to  Ca^KSlde^  I 
ahoD  iliii  I  that  he  had  aec  cotirvly 

Phyaica,  hut  th«t  hp  had  mad**  Kthi(-«  hi<  prift' 
cipal  atody.  Ue  was  extremely  laborious 
so  avartdow  of  his  time,  that  he  toA  a»  im 
either  to  pan  Uo  naOa  or  eat  his  hair.*  Solflj 
drTot#»<l  to  mcditnticm,  he  not  only  avoided  f«it*i 
but  even  fo^t  to  eat  at  his  own  tahia,  is 

obliged  to  put  meat  l«to  Ua  hand,  and  tltat* 
Into  hin  mouth.  lie  was  extrrtnfly  »fraid  •f 
dying.  *  iIowev«sr,  upon  being  iulwnaod  itet 
hia  ol^iabt  AaUpator,  the  StsiephQsssfktr, 
had  peiHMd  himaelf,  he  assnmed  a  •i-hort  ulfr 
of  courage  iMfjiinRt  dfath,  and  cried  out ;  "  Th^n 

give  me  ahw"  "  WluU?"  asked  •oon-lxiJv. 

«  HalM  wte^^flopUad  havlag  WtiM|ht 
hlMdfhetterof  it.  Dfagenea  Laertiu<  ridiniif* 
thIa  pnnlHanimlty,  and  r<>proacJm  bim  witk 
having  choeen  rather  to  laitgoish  hog  if  1^ 
phthWe,  thM  to  give  hlomir  dwih:  ftrttK 

thf  p.-i^ns  thniight  glorious  thonjfh  the  wi»»t 
among  them  were  of  a  different  opioiao.  "«»^ 
lielieved,  that  nature  was  the  todtltwi'^'*^ 
He  died  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  IfiSd  Oiyw 
prrid,  A  M.  sm,  Ani.  J.  C  la.  H|fc«J- 
five  years. 

CLITOKACaOOi 

Clitomachus  the  disriple  ^ 

called  Andmhal  in  the  Pnnic  tonf  ur.  Hr  -"W- 
po«M>d  ^vcral  books.  w  hi»  h  werebifblyw"*™^ 
and  of  which  one  was  entitled,  Ctmtoktio*. 


4rsi«eaii 


t  Plot 
n  »4. 
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mldrvsw*!!  it  to  hia  wwntryrnrn  aftpr  th*>  tnldni:  '  tli«  H9th  Oljnnplarf, 
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and  doKtruction  of  Carthagi',  to  oonaole  tbem 


^  Fuii.0.    AvtiocHvi.         *  * 

FhQo  saceMded  his  tnaater  Clitemachus.  * 
H(>  taufht  both  philosophy  niid  rhrUiric,  but  at 
diifovut  timea.    Cic«n>  iVe^uented  hia  achool, 

wai  also  the  hearer  «f  AatloJw^  Fhfll^  dia> 
cii»le  ajid  suoceaaor. 

Antiuchua  waa  of  Aacakm,  and  is  the  laat  of 


CiriTo  in  liis  voyaj^e  to  Athens  was  rharmpd 
with  his  calm,  flowingt  graeafui  manner  uf 
•peaking :  •  hot  hm  4U  IMl  appTCVtof  the  cbanfe 
he  had  bitroduoed  in  th«  meClMMi  «f  Cameadea. 
Frir  Antiochus,  after  having  long  and  Ntrpnti- 
•ualy  maintained  the  opinioDa  of  the  new  Aca- 
4nurf  wUeh  r^eotod  mUnij  <ha  eridsiiee  of 
I  md  even  of  traaon,  wmi  tvoght  Ihat 
wiM  nothing  crrtain,  bad  on  a  andden  em* 
those  of  the  old  Acadrmy ;  either  from 

and  the  report  of  his  scnaea ;  or,  as  anrae  believed, 
from  jealousy  and  ewrj  lor  tlie  diaeipiea  af  CUto- 
maehos  and  Fhilo.  • 

fiir  his  wonderful  ta.<<tt>  for  the  scienres  as  his 
great  ability  in  war,  bad  declared  openly  for  the 
■set  of  the  Aoademica,  not  of  the  new  Academy, 
though  tiMB  vary  flonrlahinf  from  ik*  wiMifi 
•f  Cameadea  which  Philo  explained,  but  for 
that  of  tiie  old  Academy,  of  wliich  the  adhool 
WM  UMattlMtllnwhy  AirtiochH,  Bm  hU 
•riUntted  the  firiendabip  of  that  fUIoMpMr  with 
^xtrem«  ardour:  he  gave  liirn  nn  fipRrtment  in 
his  own  houset  and  made  use  of  liis  f*-ittanfie  in 
^poaing  the  disdpktcf  Mk^ 


ABTICLB  V. 

Of  Uu  PtripaUlia. 

AftlfTOVlS. 

T  have  already  observed,  that  after  Plato's 
death,  his  disciples  divided  themselves  into  two 
aacts ;  of  which  Um  one  continued  in  the  school 

to  thf  I.yrapum,  an  agreeable  plac«^  in  thp  suburbs 
of  Atliens.  Aristotle  was  the  chief  and  founder 
of  the  hater.  He  was  a  native  of  Staglra,  a  city 
ti  Vhumimimt  wad  w>  iMra  in  iIm  flnt  jnr  tf 


8  TaKuL  Quart.  L  a    a        »  Plut.  ia  CI&  p.  MB, 

10  fill.  In  Lbcuil  pp.  519,  am 


A.  !\r.  %20,  forty  yean 
alter  Plato."  Hb  father  Nicomachus  was. 
a  pbysidan,  and  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Aroyntaa  king  of  Maaedopj^  Fh]Up%  Mnt. 
At  the  Hije  of  seventeen  he  went  to  Athenii,  and 
entered  liimself  in  the  schmil  of  Pklo*  under 
wImmi  Im  tliidled  ttmity  yeara.  B«  wm  to* 
gnaieat  honour,  and  Phiio  used  to  call  him  tha 
soul  uf  his  school.  His  pauiuu  for  study 
so  great,  tliat  in  order  to  prevent  sleep 

his  bed-side,  and  when  he  lay  down,  extended 

one  of  his  Iiand^s  out  uf  bed  with  an  irvn  Itall  in< 
it,  that  the  noise  made  by  the  falling  of  the  ball 

into  the  bMin,  wh«a  be  ftll  nUq^  Bifht  loMM- 

diatr-ly  waktui  him. 

Aft«r  Plato'k  deathi  which  happeued  in  the 
first  year  uT  Che  iQBlb  Olympiad,  A.  M.  aUM, 
he  retired  to  the  hoiuw  of  Ilermias  tjTant 
Atarnea  in  IMyMa,  liij  ffllow-pupil,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  Joy,  and  loaded  him  with 


put  to  death  by  the  king  of  Persia,  Ari&toila 
married       tliiter  Pit)>ai«,  wiio  was  left  without 
fortune  or  protector,    it  was  at  this  time; 
VkSSkf  chaae  him,  to  taka  cm«  of  the  edneallMi 

of  hia  ann  Alexander,  who  might  then  be  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old.  He  had  long 
before  designed  him  that  important  and  giorioua 

the  world,  he  iiifonnrd  him  of  Ills  birth  by  a, 
letter,  which  does  i'hiiip  no  leas  honour  than- 
Ariatotle,«nd  which  I  am  not  afntid  to  repeat 
in  tUa  vtaM.      You  have  fhta," aayahe^  «t« 
iuform  you,  that  I  have  a  son.    I  thanic  the 
f  odsy  not  ao  much  for  havinc  given  htm  to  me. 
M  Ar  kaving  gtven  him  to  aw  lb  dM  time  of 
Arialolle.    It  ia  with  mm  I  MMira  myself, 
that  ynu  will  nKtkp  him  a  nucceaaor  worthy  of 
ua,  and  a  king  worthy  of  Macedonia."  Quino 
tOiaa"  aays  expressly,  tkat  Arfilada  tM^t- 
Alexander  the  first  rudiments  of  grammar. 
But  as  that  opinion  admita  of  some  difficulty,  I 
do  not  entirely  give  into  it.    When  the  time 


arrived,  Aristotle  repaired  to  Macedonia.  M'e 
have  H««n  elsewhere  the  high  value,  which 
Philip  and  Alexsiider  expressed  for  iiis  cxtiu- 


After  a  residence  of  somr  years  in  that  rourt, 
be  obtained  permission  to  retire.  Cailiathcnea, 
who  had  accompanied  him  d^Mher*  took  hia 


U  Dkif.  Laert.  U  AuL  OeU.  L  ta.  c.  & 
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prima  literarum  plpmrnta  tratli  ab  Ariitotclr  mnnmo  ejiia 
ctatiK  Phllotopho  ToluLuet,  «ut  Ule  KMcepiwet  hue  oA. 
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Into  tha  ML  ArialoUe, '  In  whom  profound 
judgmrnC  and  a  great  knowled|^  of  the  world 
wwif  united,  upon  the  poiat  of  aattinf  sail  for 


lim  of  Xenopliane%  wkkh  k*  judgad 
Itily  necemary  to  persons  who  live  in  rotirtM  . 
**  Speak  seldom  to  the  prince,  or  speak  so  iu>  lu 


you  morp  >i«rarp,  or  ymir  Hisramrse  more  as^rre- 
akle  to  him."  CalUatheucs,  who  was  iiaturHlly 
moroae  and  aualm,  made  but  ill  uae  of  this 
oounsd,  ^riikh  ktimi  at  bottom  wi— ■  am 

•f  tlM  courtier  than  thr  phllosophfr. 
Ariitotle,  then,  not  having  thought  proper  to 
his  pupil  to  Ika  war,  MwUehbb  attach- 
to  atodf  writ  Mm  ^vj  aTerse,  after 

AI««x)iriil»»rV  drportur**  fpfumed  to  Athens.  He 
was  received  there  with  all  tiia  marka  of  dia- 

many  respects.    XenocratM  at  that  time 
dd«d  in  Plato's  school  in  the  Acsdrmy :  Aristotle 
opened  bis  in  the  Lyceum.    The  coacoorae  of 

his  leaooni  were  upon  philosophy,  and  in  the 
afternoon  upon  rhetoric  ;  hr  U!«tially  pmve  thfm 
walkingt  which  occasioned  his  disciples  to  be 
criMBvlpMai.  Hotnghioalf  pUloaoplif 

at  first :  but  the  great  reputation  of  Isocrates, 
then  ninety  yttirn  old,  who  h»d  spplipd  hlmsplf 
lolely  to  rhetoric,  and  with  incn^ble  success, 

teach  it.  *  It  ii  perhaps  to  thi<4  noblo emulation, 
allowable  between  the  learned,  when  confined 
to  fanltating,  or  even  surpassing  what  others 
fcoy4ooa  wtUt  tlurt  w«  own  AtkUlU*  IthHitt^ 
thp  mmt  complete  and  roost  esteemed  work  the 
ancients  have  laA  oa  upon  that  au^Jeet ;  unless 
wa  cliim  iMhv  to  taUow  h  eompoaed  for 
Alexjander. 

So  shiuinf  a  merit  as  Artstofi  f^id  not  Ail 
to  oscita  anvy,  whldi  idklom  spares  great  hmb. 

name  suspended  tl^  effects  of  it,  and  tifwi  Hie 

miili^nity  of  his  mpmiwi.  Hnt  h**  wa^  no 
sooner  dead,  tiuui  they  rose  up  in  concert  agiuiwt 

priest  of  Ceres,  lent  them  his  assistance,  and 
served  their  hatred  with  a  seal  the  more  to  be 
fearod,  as  it  was  covered  with  tha  mask  of  reli- 
ffitUm  Ha  tfltofi  Ariiliila  kaAia  tta  jvlfM^  toA 

acmsod  him  of  implrty,  prrtrndtng'  that  he 
taught  dortrio'^t  contrary  to  the  wonhip  of  the 
goda  catablisbed  at  AtibM  T»  pKOfa  thi% 
to  Ariatotkni  hjn  to  hmmt  af 


1  Ariftotete*,  CalUftbetMin  auditnecm  tuuin  ad  Alex, 
antrum  dimittcn*,  monuU  ut  CUJD  eo  aut  riiri>Mm^,  sut 
qiukm  jucitodiisiatA  loqnafatar :  qao  tcUioet  spod  r«gias 


Hermias,  and  tb«  laooripClon  engraved  apoa 

bin  fttatoe  in  the  temple  of  Delpho*.  Thi*  in- 
scription is  atili  extant  in  Atbeoseus  uai  liw- 

have  no  relation  to  sacred  matters,  but  only  U 
fill*  kin^  of  Persia's  perfidy  to  the  unfortunitt 
friend  uf  Aristotle :  neither  is  the  hyma  men 

fended  Ectrymcdon  the  pri«-»t  of  C^-m  jwnM>ti!iIlv 
by  some  stroke  of  ridicule,  a  n)U(  h  uiorf  liitpsr- 
donabie  crime  than  only  attacking  tbe 
Hmw  «Ua  May  ba,  not  bcUeviag  it  ta 

v.-n]t  tho  fVPTit  of  a  trial,  he  qtiittpd  Athens 

at'tiT  liavnii;  taught  thoe  thirteen  ysan.  He 
retireil  to  Chalcia  hi  tba  lalaad  af  EaiMiadl 
pM  Ma  aaana  tnm  tiaft  pkce  in  writing. 
Athemras'  reppKfs  vimp  exprcssioDS  to  tkis 
apotagy*  but  does  not  warrant  th«  ptiitifdy 

•aan  i# Hi  retiring,  he  answeia^  "ItolltaM 

to  prevent  the  Athrniarw  from  committing  s 
atoond  mordar  upon  phUooephy,"  aibaiiiic  ts 


It  is  pretended  that  he  dM  af  grirf,  brcaosi 
he  could  not  discover  the  caase  of  the  ebbisf 
and  flowing  of  tlia  Kuripus,  and  thiu  he  em 
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**  Let  the  Euripus  swallow  me,  since  I  casoat 

c«impr»'hend  it."  Thrre  were  a  moltitnde  of 
other  things  in  nature  beyond  his  comprdNO- 

account.  Others'  affirm,  with  more  proba- 
bility, that  he  died  of  the  colic  in  the  63d  yesr 
of  his  age,  A.  M.  afiBS,  two  years  afkr  M» 

Stagim  the  place  of  his  nativity.  It  h'v\  l-mi 
demolishsd  by  Philip  king  <tf  iMacedoois:  kia 
Alaraiidw  caoaad  it  to  ba  rtboUt  at  the  nf«rt 
of  AslMada.*  Tha  inhabitants  in  gratitais 
for  tlinf  hi"Ti(  f5t  in«ttttuted  a  festival  inboiwuraf 
tUa  philooophcr,  and  whan  l|a  died  at  Cbalcu 
to  Sata%  iMpartad  Ma  tam  to  iWr 
erected  aa  altor  upon  his  monument,  gave  An 
place  the  name  of  Aristotle,  and  afterwir* 
held  their  aaaembUca  in  it.  Ha  left  a  son  calk4 
NleoBHHha%  and  a  danghtor%iawia  biiiW 
to  a  grandson  of  Demaratus  king  of  Sparta. 

I  have  related  ebjp  where  the  fiite  of  bii  worksi 
duriay  how  many  years  they  remained  buried 


at  length  brotight  to  light  and  made  puhlir. 

Quinctilinn'  hkj*,  that  be  does  not  Imow 
which  to  admire  most  in  Aristotle^  hia 

the  writing"!  which  he  left  behind  hiiDi  the 
beauty  of  his  style,  or  the  infinite  variety  «f  ba 
worka.    Ona  wo«il<l  bdiave^  sayi  ha  to  < 
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in  atady,  for  comprrhpii«itrig  within  the  CTctpnt 
of  bis  knowledge  all  that  regards  not  only  philo- 
eophy  and  rheCorkiy  hot  •««it  plaote  and  animals, 
wImm  nalan  and  jmputim  h*  alnilid  with 
infinlti>  application.  '  Alexander,  to  second  bis 
master's  ardour  in  tliat  learned  labauv  '  and  to 
ntifliy  his  own  cnrioelty,  guT9  orders  ftrmalunf 
exact  inqoiiics  tlirougbout  the  whole  extent  of 
Greece  and  Asia  into  all  that  r<>Iatf>f!  to  h\r<}'^, 
flab,  and  animale  of  erery  kind :  an  expense 
wliltli  ■!— mill  J  t»  abwe  eight  htmhwA  ldent«, 
«r  dght  hundred  thousand  cmnM.'*  Aristotle 
composed  abore  fifty  vol  u  met  VfM  tUt  ra^|aitt 
of  wliich  only  ten  remain. 

TIM  mffwiitj  «f  Rvfe  hm  Hmn^  very 
<Mfcrintly  at  diiiBTCOt  times  of  Aristotle's  writ- 
ings. In  the  cotmcil  of  Sens  held  at  Paris  in 
U09,  all  his  books  were  ordered  to  be  horned, 
aad  At  rndtag*  wiMng^  ar  haeping  them  pro- 
llhllail  Tha  ri^ur  of  tlus  prohibition  was 
afterwards  somewhat  abated.  At  length,  by  a 
decree  of  the  two  cardinals  sent  by  pope  Urban 
V.  to  Bwii,  In  fhaTaar  U08h  tofcgolatatiiattBi. 
versity,  all  the  hooks  of  Artetotle  were  allowed 
there;  aud  that  decree  wa.H  renewed  and  confirmed 
in  145£,  by  cardinal  Ltouterille.  From  that 
tiaaa  ArlaMM  doalriaa  almqra  pnvaOad  In  tha 
unirersity  of  Paris,  till  the  happy  discoreries  of 
the  laRt  age  opened  the  eyes  of  the  learned,  and 
made  them  embrace  a  system  of  philosophy  highlj 


BttI  na  Aristotle  was  formerly  admired  beyond 
due  bounds,  he  is  perhapa  demised  at  fwamt 
more  than  he  deserves. 

llieoplirattua  was  of  the  Iskmd  of  Lesbos. 
AilalallBlMiMaba  nrtf-^  tir  rhalnta.  appolniiMl 

him  his  suceessor."  Accordingly  he  filled  the 
placa  of  hia  maater  with  so  much  succewj  and 
that  Oa  manbar  of  his  hearers 
ta  two  thousand.  Dematrioa  Flw> 
lereus  was  one  of  his  disciples  and  intimnte 
firlflnds.  Tha  beauty  and  delicacy  of  his  eloquence 
[  Ua  baii^  caUad  Tbeophrastu%  whkh 
i'*MMipaahaiw" 
Cicero  relates  a  circumstance  pnrtiVular  enough 
of  him."  Ue  was  cheapening  something  of  an 


8  UK  sIL  c,  ult 
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12  I't  CM"  j^in  non  mirer  illud  Thcophruto  socidiMe 
fUQd<lkiUix,c«lmpcnx»Ur«titfcxaiUGUl«qus(iiiii,qusati 
«maM  wmimAt  ct  iiiBiiaiiisI  Bis,  stqae  addldlnet: 

HcMpes,  Doo  potc  minoris:  tuliwc  eum  molr^li  ,  sc  nmi 
eAigere  hoqtitU  fpecion,  cOm  atatem  sgeret  Atheoli, 
aptimcque  kxjuerctur.  is  Bmt.  a.  11& 
atiilaAltfM«M 


4^1 

and  waa  UBwanii  fcjher:  "No, 

Mr.  Stranger,  you  shall  hare  It  ftr  no  leaa." 
He  was  extremely  surprised  and  even  conrerried, 
that  after  having  passed  great  part  of  his  lift  at 
Athana,  tha  language  afwUohlM  piqoed  hiriiadf 
ui>on  speaking  In  perfection,  ba  aauld  baw«««r 
still  be  discovered  for  a  stranger.  But  it  vrnn 
his  attention  itself  to  the  purity  of  the  Atti& 
dialaat  cairiad  too  ftr,  tbnt  aawwIaBad  his  teiaf 
known  for  surh.  as  QuinctUian  observes.  What 
a  taste  had  Athens  aran  dawn  ta  tha  MiDaat 
of  the  people ! 
Ha  did  imMlaw»  aay  mm  tkm  Arlstatls^ 

that  it  TTM  possible  to  enjoy  any  real  felicity 
here  without  the  goods  and  conrenlencea  of  life : 
in  tHikb,  aaya  ClMto^"  he  degraded  rirtue,  and 
daprtfadharaf  fcarMjiaati^l  ndaalBffk«» 
to  nn  incapacity  of  making  man  happy  of  herself. 
He  ascribes  supreme  divinity,  in  one  place,  to 
intelligence,  in  another  ta  heaven  in  general ;  and 
after  that,  to  tha  alMa  In  parCienlar.i* 

He  died  at  the  npe  of  eiphty-five,  exhausted 
with  labour  aad  study.  Ue  is  said  to  have 
murmnred  apiiial  mtan  at  hla  daath,  for 
granting  a  lail(  liilta  alags  and  ravens,  who  can 
make  no  beneficial  use  of  it ;  whilst  she  abrid'^'ed 
that  of  man>  witom  a  longer  date  would  enahla 
ta  attain  a  pariiMt  haawiadfa  in  tha  aeianoaa:  >*  a 
murmur  equaOy  tliflinf  and  tmjust,  and  whioh 
the  light  of  reason  only  has  taught  many  of  the 
andenta  ta  oondenui,  as  a  kind  of  rebellion 
againat  Hm  dfatea  wOL 
jrtpanfum  aiara  Mhra  an»  dUib  nW  1 
aore?" 

Borato  waa  of  Lampsacus."  Ha  applied  him* 
adf  nty  anah  ta  phyafai^  and  Utda  ta  9lUm, 
whidi  oocaslonad  his  bdag  called  the  physician. 
He  betnin  to  preside  in  Ilia  achool  in  the  third 
year  of  the  Olympiad,  A.  M.  S718»  and 
taught  thaaaalghf IB  yaara.  Hawaathai 
of  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphus. 

Lycon  of  Tiraaat    Ua  favamad  hia 
forty  yeara, 

Affialatt*  CMtahHa*  t^ha  kMv  waa  aoa  af 

the  three  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
lixime  in  the  sectmd  year  of  the  )40th  Olym^ 
piad,  A.  M.  S781,  and  the  5S4th  of  Rome. 

DledofB.  Thia  waa  one  of  thai 
phOaaaftea  a/tha  aaal  af  tha  ParlffBtatlaa. 


sBoqul  diaertisrimmn, 
hospitem  dixit:  net  aUbse  id 
respondlt, 
I.  vUl.  c.  I. 
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ARTICLE  VL 

TIm  Cjnlc  phii<M«pli«ni  owe  thdr  orifin  and 
iMtitirtitti  to  llillrthMiM  Aa  dtalplt  So. 
cratee.'  Thii  MCt  derives  its  name  from  the 
pluw  wlnTf  it»  founder  Uu|;ht,  called  Cynot- 
orye»t'  in  the  suburb  of  Athaos.  If  this  flrisin 
be  t«w»  ■»  kwlb  we  d»rtrt  but  thdr  la- 

modesty  MlA  IwpWdi  n  r  might  well  havr  con- 
finuc-d  a  name  c'lveu  thctn  at  lirst  Irona  the 
piacft.  Auli»tbeues  led  a  very  hard  life,  and  for 
fcfa  iibih  <nfTT~r*  oaly  •  wretched  deak.  He 
had  a  Ipng  beard,  a  staff  in  his  hand,  and  a  wallet 
Ht  hi^  b.\ck.  lie  reckoned  nobility  and  rkbes 
«a  uutliing,  and  made  the  eupreme  good  of  nan 
caaibt  hi  vfatiM.  When  he  was  asked  ef  what 
me  phn<«^nphy  hiid  bin-ii  to  him,  he  ■wwendf 
**  Xa  enable  lue  to  live  witli  myaBl£" 

D I  o  c  E  K  z  s. 

Diogenes  wns  the  mont  celebrated  of  his  dis- 
dpka.*  He  was  of  by  uope^  a  city  of  Paphlagooia. 

coin.  His  father,  who  wrw  a  hriTiTt.  r,  tras  ban- 
ished for  the  same  crime.  Diofcues,  upen  ar- 
riving  at  Athens,  w«it  !•  AatfMhaM%  whe 
ImM  hiB  wKh  giaat  «aiilwipt»  and  would 
have  driven  him  away  with  his  staflF,  becaiue 
he  wnn  resolved  to  have  no  more  disciples* 
Di«^nee  waa  not  surprised,  aai  beertof  hie 
head,  -BtAtt  alrike,"  said  he,  do  not  be 
nfruid  :  you'll  nevrr  find  a  stick  hard  enou(:h 
to  make  me  remove,  so  long  as  you  speak."  An- 
tinthenes.  atanmm  by  the  Hbilliiaey  ef  IMegiia, 
pennhtel  him  to  ba  hie  dledyle.  Diogenes 
made  great  Improvements  from  his  lessons,  and 
perfSeetly  Imitated  his  manner  of  living.  His 
whoto  ftmilture  eoneleted  af  a  •  walhtt  eai 
a  wooden  bowl.  Soring  a  little  boy  drink  out  of 
the  hollow  of  his  hajid  :  "  He  shows  me,"  says 
he,  that  I  have  still  something  superfluous," 
and  broke  blabowL  Ha  always  went  boelbet^ 
without  ever  wearing  sandals,  not  even  when 
the  earth  was  covered  with  snow.  A  tub  eerved 
him  for  a  lodging,  which  be  rolled  before  him 
whefersr  he  went,  and  had  no  other  habitation. 
Everybody  knows  what  he  said  to  Alexander, 
who  made  him  a  visit  at  Corinth  j  and  the 
celebrated  saying  of  that  prince,  *«  If  I  Ware  not 
Akaaadw,IwouldbeDlafaiMa."  Jf(v«nal,ae. 
f,  finds  the  inhabitant  of  the  tub  greater 
hiypy  «h«n  the  conc|ueror  of  the  uni- 


llweite  dod  red  nothing.  ai^  the  whrfe 

world  wi"*  t<Hf  littli-  fnr  the  other.  Spttf*r:\  thf-p^- 
fore  is  not  mistaken,  when  he  says  tbiU  Akx- 

every  thing  ought  to  tten^e  before  him,  was 
forced  that  day  to  submit  to  Diogen*-^  liavin:; 
fmind  a  ntan  in  him,  Ixom  whom  he  oi/uld  take,  and 

are  not  to  believe,  that  Im  was  the  more  homble 
for  his  ragged  cloali,  ha?,  and  tuli.  He  liad  ns 
mnch  vanity  in  these  tliings,  as  Alexander  could 

One  day  entering  Plato's  house,  which  was  fur- 
nished mapnifircntiy  enough,  he  trampled  a  fine 
carpet  under  bis  feet,  saying,  "  I  tread  apon  the 
ptMaernala.-  «  Tea,**  f«|dled  the  latter,  ^bM 
with  another  kind  of  pride."" — He  h.id  a  suprrme 
contempt  for  all  the  human  race.  Walking  at 
noon  with  a  lighted  lanthom  in  hie  handj, 
baiy«kadhlMwhathaaaBcht?  ««Ia>ii 
a  man,"  replied  he. — Upon  serine  a  slave  put  f>n 
a  person's  shoes :  "  You'll  not  be  satisfied,"  says 
he,  •*  till  he  wipes  your  noss  for  you.   Of  what 

seeinci  the  jndj^rs  carrying  a  man  to  be  punlshrd 
for  stealing  a  little  vial  out  of  the  poUic  treasury: 
"  ISee,"  said  be,  "  the  great  tfdsTes  have  catehed 
a  Bttle  ene!"— The  relations  of  a  young  man. 
whom  they  brought  to  him  to  he  «li-  iflr, 
said  all  the  good  thiogs  of  him  imagiuabie  ;  ih.Lt 

great  deST^'llbgenes  hnrd  them  very  calmly : 
An  he    ^o  accoaplkhad,"  Mid  h%  "he  haa  na 
occasion  for  me."  ^jjj^j  gi 

of  the  divinity.*  He  said  that  the  uninterrupted 
good  fortune  of  Ilarpalus,  who  generally  pass*^ 
for  a  thief  and  a  robber,  was  a  testimony  against 
the  gode.  ' 

AlBHfftf  aaedlcmt  maxims  of  morality,  he  held 
some  very  pernicious  opinions.  He  regarded 
chastity  and  modexty  as  weakness,  and  waa  not 
afraid  to  act  openly  with  an  lasfudenes  ueaUaiy 

to  all  M-nso  of  decency  and  natural  shame.  And 
indeed  the  character  of  the  C  ynics  was  toorcnio 
evoy  thing  In  respect  to  manners,  and  to 
Tirtna  Itaatf  MAd  if  pamihK  by  the 
andineoodaliDdwtawbkhlhcyaniaiik  . 

Injaui  MjiiiTi*  nornrii  Trraf,  trquu*  iinqui, 

Ulua,  qusm  ssti*  est,  viztuteta  si  petal  ifwam. 

Mote  dian  emioi^,  in  vlrtMni  Mtf  If  bad : 
Just'»  then  unjust ;  the  wise  meapoustbemsd. 


ITUk 


I  Lasrt. 

rigaUcs  a  whilst  er  a  Mr  Md  nrfft  dng. 
SLscrt. 


♦  Sendt  Akiaoder ,  terta  etaa       to  Ma 

Magiiam  habitatorctn,  quanto  frttcior  hie,  qui 
NU  cupcret,  quia  qui  totum  libi  pu«c«Tct 
5  Qlrftalvletasdt  illedb,qui  homo,  lupra  ncnwirar* 
humanac  «\iperti«  ttuneni,  vidtt  sUfUSsa^^  aec  dsiv 
quidquam  poiset,  ncc  erircrfc  flMM^  dr  3m^  I  e.  &  & 
6Eliaa.lliLc.  89.  TDis^I^sst  « 
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*  Hit  ktllBrUn  aurribM  to  him  most  pcnnaalve 
«-)ai|iif>ni-r,  of  which  he  relates  wonderful  cflects. 
UuoiirritujB  had  a«ut  one  of  bi»  aooa  to  Atbcoa. 
Thai  fMMf  amlMifaK  htuAmmmwt  Pife— *■ 

ItMrtiires,  settlffl  in  thnt  city.*  His  rider  brother 
■oon  after  did  the  tamo.  Oncsicritus  hiuuelf, 
lunring  had  Um  cnriMitjr  to  hear  that  phUoaopber, 
hMMM  kb  diieipH  Mch  attractiona  had  the 
eloquence  of  Diogeues.  This  ()n«>sicritU9  was  n 
penoa  of  ioiportaace.  lie  wa«  in  great  favour 
with  Aksaadar,  IbUowvd  him  in  hli  wan,  in 
wUdk  he  bad  employments  of  di.ttitictiun,  and 
mmpoeeda  history,  that  contained  the  b«ginniiit; 
of  Aiexander'a  life. "  Phocion,  still  more  illus- 
trfoaa  than  h«^  the  diaaiple  «f  Dkfenea, 

as  was  Stilpon  of  Magara. 

Diogenm  in  going  to  the  Island  of  Eg!na  was 
taken  by  pirates,  who  carried  him  to  Crete, 
whan thqr fipoaad idm to Mbb  Wlwnhawaa 
asked  by  the  cr'\eT,  "  Whnt  he  could  do?"  he 
aaawered,  "  Command  men,"  and  bode  him  say, 
**Willany  body  buy  a  master?""  A  Corinthian 
calM  Xanladathonght  UBBtaadaaffiadhiaata 

Corinth,  whei'c  ho  mafic  him  prprrptor  tn  his 
sons.  lie  confided  also  the  whole  care  of  his 
house  to  hiao.  Dkgenei  aoittitted  himatlf  le 
ifdl  af  those  cmflaynieali^  that  Xe&iadcs  waa 
Incessantly  saying  evpry  where,  "  A  fjood  genius 
has  taken  up  hia  abode  in  my  house."  The 
ftlenda  af  DIogcnea  wvdd  hatta  vanaomad  him  t 
*'  No,"  said  he,  "  that's  foolish.  Lions  are  not 
the  slnvcs  of  those  that  feed  them,  but  those 
that  feed  them  their  servants."  He  educated 
Aa  dilidren  af  Xenhdca  wj  wall,  and  ae- 
qolred  iboir  affection  to  a  gnal  digree.  He 
grew  old  in  thii  hooaa^  and  aaoM  aajr  ha  died 
there. 

Ha  ardmd  at  hia  death  that  hia  badf  AaoM 

be  left  upon  the  earth  without  interment." 
*'Ilow!"  said  his  friends,  "would  you  lie  ez- 
posed  to  the  birds  and  beasts?"  "No,"  replied 
ha,  «pat  my  sUck  by  ma,  that  I  majdrifatham 
away."  "  And  how  will  you  do  that,"  said  they, 
"  when  you  have  no  sense  ?"  "  What  then  does 
k  aignify,"  anawerad  the  Cynic,  "  whether  I  am 
anian  «r  not  hy  the  bir^  and  heaiHb  w  I  Ml 
hare  no  sense  of  it  ?" 

No  r^ard  was  had  to  the  great  indifference 
•r  Dl<^e8  ahoni  inlannanl.  Ha  waa  horied 
magnificently  near  the  gate  next  the  Isthmus. 
A  column  was  erected  near  his  tomb,  on  which 
a  dog  of  Parian  marble  waa  placed. 

He  died  at  nearly  ninety  yeare  efi^  accord. 
Ing  to  some  upon  the  sninc  dny  as  Alexander, 
but  others  make  him  surriva  that  prinoa  lome 


0  DiocLaert. 

10  nut  in.  Alex.  p.  70],       •  -     u  Diog^  Laeit 
lt1te:f)iMNktl9.101 


CaATia. 

Cratea  the  Cynle  waa  ana  of  tha  principal 

disciples  of  Diojjcnfs.'*  lie  whi  n  Thelmn  of  a 
Tery  oonaiderable  family,  and  of  great  fortune. 
He  sold  bla  whele  patrimony  for  mere  than  two 
hundred  talents,  '*  which  he  put  Into  the  bande 
of  a  banker,  and  desired  him  to  ^iv«>  them  to  his 
children  in  case  ibey  prored  fools ;  but  if  thejr 
haddavatian  af  oaind  cnonghlo  hapUloeephera^ 
he  directed  him  to  distribute  tiM  money  among' 
tho  riti/.ens  of  Thebes,  because  philnsophers 
wanted  nothing  :  always  excess  and  caprice  eren 
in  aetiana  hmdaMa  Inthaarndfaaw 

Hipparchia,  the  sister  of  the  orator  Metrocles, 
charmed  with  the  freedom  of  Crjitrs's  manners, 
was  absolutely  determined  tu  uiurry  him,  not> 
withalandiBg  tha  nnwilHaii  af  all  h»  lalatlaBa. 
Crates,  to  whom  they  applied  themselves,  did 
all  he  oould  ou  biM  aide  to  make  her  disgust  this 
marriage.  Having  stript  himself  before  Iter  to 
show  hMPhla  hnneh  back  and  ill-made  bady  In 

the  worst  lipht,  and  throwing  his  cloak,  hai:,  and 
stafl^  upon  the  ground;  "  There,"  says  he,  "  are 
all  my  riches,  and  my  wift  must  expect  no  other 
jointon  ftam  ma.**  She  parriatcd  in  her  nao. 

hition,  marriivl  hiinrhhark,  drrssrd  herself  like 
a  Cynic,  and  became  still  nuMre  "  iree''  and  impo- 

Impudenee  waa  the  prevaOi^  character  of 

these  philcw(>i»lM'rs.  They  repr*>ached  others 
witii  their  faulu  without  any  reserve,  and  even 

reproaches.  This,  according  to  some^  occadanad 
their  being  called  Cynics,  because  they  were 
biting,  and  barked  at  all  the  world  like  dogs ; 
and  Imtiaiiiir  thiy  -mn  mhamaii  if  natMm,  aad 
held  that  every  thing  migirt  ha  daaa  apaojy 
without  shame  or  reserve. 

Crates  flourished  at  Thebes  about  the  llSth 
CMyiapiai;  A.  M.  WMk  and  amdlad  aU  tha 
Cynics  of  his  time.     He  vrns  the  master  of 
Zeno,  tha  founder  of  tha  £unoiia  aact  of  tha 
.  Stoioa. 

ARTICLE  Vn. 

«a 

0/  the  Stoics. 

0 

Zmitth 

Zmm  waa  af  atinm  In  tha  lahmd  of  Cj^|na.» 
On  his  return  from  buying  paipla  in  fh— lltia, 

for  he  applied  himself  first  to  eeOBmerre,  he  was 
cast  awuy  in  the  port  of  Fyraus.     lie  was 
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much  afflicted  with  hla  loss,  and  removed  to 
AthMMb  wlMVe  he  wtnt  Into  a  tooksdlcr'a  ■hop. 

Mid  took  up  a  book  of  Xonnphon'8,  the  readinf 
or  xvhirh  fcnvf  him  infinite  pleaaiirp,  nnd  made 
iiiiu  lorget  hi»  misfortune.  He  asked  the 
Mmller,  whm  that  MNrt  of  pMph^  «r  wIm 
Xeoophon  spoke,  were  to  be  found.  Crates  the 
("yriic  linppeni'd  to  ptws  by  at  that  iostnnt.  The 
bookseikr  pointed  him  oat  to  ZenO|  and  advised 
Uaa  to  feOoir  bin.  Fnm  thK  day  ha  eom- 
menced  his  disciple;  at  which  time  hn  was 
thirty  years  of  Ojge,  A.  M.  S672.  The  morality  of 
the  Cyuics  highly  ^caaed  him,  but  be  could  not 
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Afler  having  studiptl  ten  years  under  Crates, 
and  passed  tan  more  in  the  houses  of  Stilpon  of 
Mcfara,  Xeaaenit«»aBd  Polemoo,  he  instituted 
a  new  Met  at  Athena,  A.  M.  86011  Hbi«p«. 
tation  immediately  spread  throughout  Greece. 
In  a  short  time  he  became  the  most  distinguished 
philosopher  in  tha  eaaatry.  As  1m  usually 
tauf  ht  in  a  porch,  hla  hUamm*  w«a  calM 
Stoics,  from  the  Greek  WWtd  inA,  wUoh  df- 
mx&e»  a  pordi  or  portico. 

Zaao  lhad  ta  lha  age  of  ii|jMty-«ight»  without 
«Mr  experienoinff  mcf  dhiito  tt  badf.  >  He 
taught  forty-eight  years  sucreasively,  and  lived 
aiicty-aight  from  iiis  first  applying  to  philosophy 
aadar  Cmlaa  the  Cyale.  SaaaUue  dates  kU 
death,  which  was  much  regretted,  al  the  lf9th 
01}'mpiad,  A.  M.  3743.  When  Antipofiii'!  l^ing 
af  Macedonia  received  newa  of  it,  lie  was  sen- 
dUyatteted.  Tha  Atheaiaaa  tmttA  a  tomb 
to  be  erected  for  him  In  the  aab«u%  af  CWMBlea, 
nnd  by  a  public  derre<>,  (wherein  he  was  praised 
as  a  philosopher  who  had  perpetually  excited 
tha  jtmA  ottder  Ma  discipline  fa  YittMi  and 
wha  had  always  led  a  BIh  matmmMt  %»  tha 
precepts  hp  tnnpht)  they  pRve  him  n  rrown  of 
gold,  and  caused  extraordinary  honours  to  be 
paid  ta  Ua  aMOunry:  «  la  •Her,'*  aayathada. 
aree,  **  that  all  the  world  nuiy  haaw,  that  the 
Athom'aTMi  are  studious  to  honour  p^T^ons  of 
distinguished  merit,  both  during  their  Iimh  and 
after  their  deatha."  Noting  doee  a  people  more 
honour  than  such  noble  and  generous  sentimenta, 
which  ariw  from  a  high  esteem  for  knowledge 
and  virtue.  I  have  already  observed  elsewhere 
that  a  neighhanrlor  aatlai^  I  mmm  En^and, 
diatlnguishes  itself  by  lla  iitoewi  ftr  gnat  nan 
of  this  kind,  and  by  the  ^titude  It  expresses 
for  those  who  have  exalted  the  glory  of  their 


LYoeirroa. 


Itcnetppw  la  aaa  af  tha 
dbclptea.  Anthaia  do 


tiie  place  of  his  birth.    He  is  bdiered  to  be  the 
aftha 

it  to  one  Moachus  of 
Rcrorriin?  to  Slrabo,  •  lived  before  the  Tn^aa 
war :  but  tlie  nMMt  ksamcd  person*  give  Lru- 
dpya  the  lieaiT  af  H.  Epjeofa  h  hh—sd 
for  not  owning  his  improvement  from  the  in> 
ventions  of  this  philosopher,  and  reproached 
with  iiaving  only  reformed  tiie  system  of  Dtm^ 
eritaa  ia  eeme  pheai,  of  which  Liaclppanwa 
thatotamhev." 

Clsantues. 

Cleanthes  was  of  Ajwos  in  Tmnn.  ♦  lis 
was  worth  but  four  drachmas,  or  thirty  penre^ 
when  he  came  to  AUmds.  He 
hhneiif  highly  hy  the  cotarageoaa  ] 
which  he  supported  the  hardest  .nnd 
painful  labours.  He  passed  almost  tlie  wiicle 
night  ill  drawing  water  fbr  a  gardener,  in  < 
to  gain  subsistence,  and  ta 
during  the  day  to  api'ly  (o  the  study  of  r  T  >- 
eophy.  Being  cited  beiore  the  jo«iges  ol  the 
Areopegue,  to  giva  am  aaeanat,  aeeerding  to  sae 
of  Seiwii  hwwb  hawha  Mead,  ha  peadneei  Ae 
gardener  as  an  evidence,  and  without  doubt  his 
own  hands,  hard  and  caUeus  with  labour.  Tb« 
Judges,  ia  a  tran^art  af  adadtaatlon,  ordered 
him  ten  arf—^  aheot  thirty  pana^  at  efAa 
public  tnaeury.  Zeno  forbade  him  to  nrrrpt  of 
them,  eo  much  was  poverty  In  honour  with 
theee  pUleeephefa!  He  flUed  the  chair  ef  tha 
Porch  with  gffwt  njiHlallan 

His  genius  was  naturally  heavy  and  »lnw; 
but  he  overcame  that  detect  by  tenadoas  appii> 
cation  to  study.  Ekqueaee  was  aat  hie  talent. 
Ha,  however,  thought  fit  to  oompaae  a  RhdMlc^ 
as  well  a.'<  Clirysii'iM'"'  whom  wr  shal!  *nt>fl 
speak  i  but  both  with  such  bad  suixcaa,  that,  if 
we  nay  baDere  Ciece%  who  certainly  wae  a 
fMd  Jii4f>  hi  this  case.  Aaaa  works  wc 
toaukaai 


Chrysippus  was  of  Soli  a  city  of  (  HI  la.* 
His  genius  was  very  subtile,  and  proper  for 
logical  disputaMeoa^  la  whidi  he  ( 
adf  much,  and  upon  which  he 
tracts.  Diogenes  Laertlus  mal(e«  them  anKmnC 
to  above  three  hundred.  It  is  said  tl^  tho 
af  hk  writing  ao 
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any  other  phlloaopher  :  but  he  nevpr  cimi*  up  to 
that  riral.  IIU  works  were  little  laboured,  and 
ftf  memmef  temtqweuem  Inenreol,  Adl  of 
tcdlotts  repetltiofu,  and  oftrn  even  coiitradio 
ticma.  It  was  the  common  fault  of  the  Stolca, 
1*  introduce  much  sublUty  and  dryness  into 
tfMir  diqp«tillim  dtlMr  bf  w«fd  ofmoatb  or  la 
writinn^.  They  seem  as  carefully  to  hav(^ 
STolded  all  beauty  of  style,  as  deprarity  of 
morals.  Ctcero  did  not  liloMO  Aom  much  for 
itliif  a  talent  ontirely  KmlgB  to  tbeir  pro- 
lion,  and  not  absolutely  nwemary  to  it.  "If 

*  fiukmopher,"  soys  he,  "  have  eloquence,  I  do 
notUkoUmtkowonofbrit:  if  not,  I  nakek 
■P  criuM  in  him."'  He  was  satisfied  if  they 
were  clear  and  intelligible  ;  for  which  lie  vrildcd 
Kpicorus.  *    Quinctiliiui  often  cites  with  praise 

•  work  written  by  Chrysippus  upon  the  odooa- 
Hen  of  children. 

He  asvu  iated  himself  for  ^nme  time  with  the 
AMdemics,'*  uaiutaiuing  after  their  manner 
bodtddaooTo^ttiitlon.  Tho  fliolei  eonplalncd, 
that  Chrysippus  had  collected  so  innny  and  no 
strong'  arguments  for  the  "^yntem  of  the  Aca- 
demics, that  be  could  not  afterwards  refute  them 
Mniilf,  whidi  bad  oitppllod  Owa«deo  tbefr 
anta^nist  with  armn  iigiimnt  them. 

Uis  doctrine,  in  many  iM>int<s  did  no  honour 
t»  Kb  wtei,  aad  mM  only  disgrace  it."  He 
bifierod  tho  godb  polahabli^  aad  m^talned 
that  they  would  actually  perish  In  the  /rpneral 
conflagration.  He  allowed  the  most  notorious 
and  moot  abominable  hioeots;  and  admitted  the 
community  of  wives  amoni;  nngfa.  He  com- 
poHcd  spreral  vrri tings  full  of  the  most  horrid 
obscenities.  8uch  was  the  philosopher,"  who 
fosHd  ftr  tbo  BKMt  aoUd  raiqport  of  Iho  Fntsb, 
that  b  to  say,  of  the  moat  atvere  Met  of  the 
Pafan  world.  It  mu*t  appear  astonishing  after 
this,  that  Smeea"  should  praise  this  philosopher, 
ifham  he  Jolna  with  Zeno,  In  Hie  aMOt  nagnifl* 
cent  terms.  He  piws  ro  f.vr  ai  to  say  of  both 
the  one  and  the  othgr,  that  they  had  done  greater 


7  ^cfinii  IMem  deicbos  Jcjund  quosdsm  ec  exniter, 

ut  cuin,  fjurm  anif .Sii:iium  A-ruiit,  l'hr)'ii|ii)uni  dispiit.v 
vtMe;  ne^xte  ob  esm  rem  pbitosophue  noit  MtiifcciMc, 


tstem.   ZV  Orat.  L  J.  n.  4J>. 
8  A  pliikaopbo,  si  aifbrst  doquentisin,  nnn  MMpana : 

a.  I&. 

t  Oiailo  ae  Wlae  pMloMplil  aea flAadit  MsMet 
comptcetHur  Tsrtiii  quodvaii^et  dMt  flaai  qnodintal. 
lifsm.  JhU. 

10  AcsdaB.iie>.n.7. 

11  Plut  contra  Stole  pp.  1074,  IfT.'*  TjtArt. 
IS  Fulcirc  putatur  iwrticum  Stoicorum.  Acmlem.  4,  7i. 
)3  Not  cKiKi  sumut,  qui  diclmui,  et  Zenoncm  Ct  Chiy- 
siippuin  mi^a  cfiMe,quAm  >i  duaiMent  e«e»ciim,fili 
leges  tuQIsent,  qoss,  aoa  unl  dfttatl,  led 


4^^ 

thinps  In  their  closets,  than  If  they  had  com- 
manded armies,  filled  the  first  oflicc*  of  a  stale, 
and  laitlialed  wiee  lawn;  and  he  adds,  ^t  be 
considers  them,  not  as  the  kgfaiMlOffa  of  a  Hagjle 
city,  but  of  all  inanluud. 

Chrysippus  died  in  the  14Sd  Olympiad,  A.  M. 
87Mi  AtombwaeMwetodftrUmamongtboee 
of  the  most  illustridus  Athenians.  HisiMae 
was  to  bo  seen  in  the  snbarb  of  Csnmica. 

DiocEXKS  the  Babylonian. 

Diogenes  the  Babylonian  was  so  called,  be- 
eaaee  his  oonntry,  Seleucia,  wae  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Babylon.  He  was  <me  of  the  Hme 
philosophers  deputed  by  Athrii<<  to  the  Romans, 
lie  showed  groat  moderation  and  tnuuiaiUity  of 
aool  npoa  ao  oceadoa  eaimble  of  aiuiiag 
calmest  and  BOit  patient  of  men.  He 
expatiating  upon  anpcr.'*  A  young  man  of 
great  impudence  and  presumption  spit  in  his 
lbee»  pwbaMy  to  try  whelber  he  praetlsed  bt». 
sj'lf  thr'  dorti  iiif  lie  taught  others.  The  philo- 
sopher, without  seeming  moved,  or  raising  bis 
voioe^  eaid  eeldly;  "  I  am  not  angry:  but  I 
doubt  whether  I  ought  not  to  be  bo."  Did  nodi 
a  doabt  aalt  the  arathy  of  a  Stoic? 

A  N  T I  r  A  T  r.  R. 

Antipater  was  of  Sidon.  Hf  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  fourth  book  of  Academical  (|ues- 

the  Stoics.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Diageaes 
the  Babjrloniaoi  and  Foeidoniaa  wae  hie^ 

P  A  y     T  I  f  s. 

Pan«tius  was,  without  contradiction,  one  of 
the  moetlknions  phihwophanef  tiie  Stolo  eect. 
He  wae  a  lUiodian,  and  hie  aaetotors  had  eeaa- 

manded  the  armies  of  that  st»tf.'*  We  may 
date  his  birth  about  the  middle  of  the  IMth 
Olympiad,  A.  M.  SBlln  He  perfectly  aaewcNd 
the  peculiar  care  that  had  been  talcen  of  his 
education,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the 
study  of  phUoaophy.  Indinatitm,  perhaps  pre* 
judioa»  delenalaed  hlaa  in  ftwonr  of  the  Stole 
sect,  at  that  time  In  the  highest  credit.  Anti- 
pater  of  T.irsns  was  his  master.  He  heard 
him  as  a  mau  that  understood  the  rights  of 
fl«eaen;MaBd  notwithelaadlaff  the  bUad  deftfw 
enre,  with  which  the  Stoics  received  the  dwl- 
sious  of  the  founders  of  the  Porch,  Panstius 


14  Ei  <^e  ira  rilin  maximd  diuervnti  adoleaoens  pro. 
tarvus  iiifpuit.  J'ulit  hoc  ille  leniter  ac  sapicntiT.  Non 
<|uideBi,  iaquit,  irsaoor:  ssd  diihUo  tsaeo  an 
jaw;*ir«^LIU.&aBl 
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•tendoned  thoM  withont  a^nipl^ 
•pftear  ■ufieicotly  ecUbiifthed 
T«Mtkiy«k«dMlf 

Ui  darling  pMioo,  k«  quitted  Rhodes,  without 

trenrd  to  th#«  R<!vant^e«  for  wliirh  thp  prfat^f 
of  his  birth  seemed  to  design  hitu.  1  be  moist 
ihrilifiihiMJ  ysrssni  In  tmaj  Mad  <f  Mtenrtow 
uiually  Rssprabled  at  Athens,  and  the  Stoi<  s  had 
•  famoos  school  there.  PausBtius  frequented  it 
with  assiduity,  and  at  length  supported  it« 
npolMtf Ml  wltk  dignity.    Ths  AthwiaiM  y». 

Bolvfd  to  makr  him  their  OWn,  and  ofTrrrd  him 
th«  freedom  of  their  dty ;  for  which  he  returned 
iktm  hh  thanks.  *  «*  A  modast  man,"  said  he 
to  than  in  respaal  to  Ftodos, "  ought  to  content 
hlrrnplf  with  onp  country  in  which  he  imitated 
2eno,  who,  lest  it  might  be  iojnriotts  to  his  own 

TIm  fame  of  Panvtius  soon  extended  todf 
beyond  the  seas.  The  scienri>s  had  for  some 
time  made  oonsidcraUe  progress  at  Rome.  The 

•ther,  and  those  whom  their  birth  or  rapacity 
had  placed  at  the  head  of  the  public  aflFairs,  made 
it  their  honour  to  protect  them  to  the  utmost. 
BmA  WM  a*  atato  «f  lUnga  wkcn  FtawlhM 
cnrnp  to  Ronif.  He  was  ardently  desired  there. 
The  young  nobility  flew  to  hear  him  ;  and  the 
Soipias  and  the  Lclil  wa>a  of  the  number  of  his 
disciples.  A  tender  firiendAip  nnltod  than  frooi 
that  time,  and  PanrrtiiiR,  ns  many  writers  in- 
tern 11%  attaadad  Sdpio  in  hb  seTeral  expe- 
Ta  mfea  MnoMds,  that  fflmtrhma 
on  a  rignal  oeoadon,  ga^e  him  tin  UHNt 
grateful  markn  nf  his  confldennr.  Pnna>titi^ 
the  only  one  upon  whom  he  cast  his  eye% 
tha  aMiate  appointed  hhn  airit— idor  to 
the  natk—  and  kingN  of  t}i<>  t.tNt  in  iiUi^ncc  with 
the  eommon wealth.  •  The  credit  of  Panietins 
with  Scipio  was  not  useless  to  the  Rhodians, 
■nd  WM«llMiMBployed  ftr  tkam  with  aneoMa.  * 
The  year  of  his  death  is  not  prerisely  fcnawn. 
Cieero  tells  u»,  that  PanietiuH  lived  thirty  years 
after  haWng  published  his  treatise  upon  the 
dotiaa  of  Man,  wUA  daara  Imw  dUKmd  into 
his;  hilt  it  is  not  known  at  what  time  that 
trsatisa  appeared.  It  is  probable  that  hf  puV- 
UAed  H.  in  tha  floww  of  his  age.  The  value 
Qmm  aet  on  it,  and  tha  naa  ha  nada  af  It.  «• 

fMd  proofs  of  the  pxcf Henry  of  this  wm'k,  of 
which  we  therefore  should  regret  the  loss.  He 
tpotad  many  atlMffa.  Tha  reader  may  see  an 
•f  Ikan  in  tha  ttamair  of  tha  Abbl 


ScTln  upon  the  life  of  Pansetint,  *  from  which 
I  lutTe  extracted  all  I  hare  said  of  them  in  this 
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tP.  AAtaMl  hMBito  loquunuir. 

nrHili  q'nm  nbiit,   Panntium  UOBB 
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atsia  n|M«n.  ^  1(81  Piad.  la 

in  IrsstioQC  ills 


To  (he  praise  of  the  Stoiea  tt  moat  he  cai^ 
fcssed,  that  less  intent  than  other  phUo^oph^n 
upon  frirolous  and  often  dangerous  speculatiobs, 
Ihay  davalad  ^hcfar  aindlat  to  Aa  dvatag  wf  af 
thoes  great  principles  of  morality,  whirh'  are 
the  firmest  supports  of  society  :  but  the  dr}  oess 
and  stLBTness  that  preraiied  *  in  their  writings, 
■i  well  as  in  thdr  mannsn,  dkgnatad  nsaat  af 
thrir  readers,  and  preatly  leiwenrd  their  ntilitr. 
The  example  of  Cleanthes  and  Clu-ysippui,  the 
fotmdersof  the  Porch,  did  not  mislead 
AttentiTB  to  the  good  of  thapnhBe^  aai  i 
that  the  uwful  generally  i><  not  rurr»*nt  witlKmt 
tha  agreeable,  he  tmited  solidity  of  aiymwf 
widi beanty and  cliganeeof  atyk,  and  dllkMid 
into  his  warfca  all  the  graces  and  WMnMBii  af 
which  thej  wen  ansccptiUew 

P<»tiooyi(fa. 

Posidoniua  was  of  Apamca  in  Syria,  but  ha 
paand  tha  gnatsr  part  of  hia  life  at  llhsis» 

where  be  taught  philosophy  with  much  repu- 
tation, and  was  emplnymi  in  the  affiiira  of  the 
public  with  the  same  success,  i'ompey,  on  bis 
retnni  fkwn  Ua  c^MdMaa  npdnal  MHhfldnli^ 
touched  at  Hhodes  in  order  to  see  him.  Ha 
found  him  sick.  We  shall  see  in  tlM  aafan^  hi 
what  mamiOT  thia  riait  passed. 

EriCTBTOS. 

I  should  injure  the  srrt  of  the  Stoir«,  if  irj 
tlie  number  of  its  followers  I  omitted  Kpictetoai, 
tha  man  perhaps  of  all  these  phlloaophers, 
did  it  mast  bonoar  by  the  anUfanity  «r  Ua  ( 
ments,  and  the  regularity  of  his  life. 

£picictiia  waa  bom  at  Hierapt^  a  dtj  af 
Phrygfat  Mar  LaodlcMk  Tha  asMiinaaB  af  bh 
attraction  has  prevented  ns  fVom  the  knowledge 
of  his  parents.  He  wns  the  slave  of  fmp  Fpnph- 
roditus,  whom  Suidas  calls  one  of  Nero's 
gnarda;*  wbsnea  ba  taak  hla  nana  Bpl^alnsb 
which  tiij^iiifies  Itought  srrrant  or  slarr.  It  is 
neither  sa'ul  by  what  atf  ident  he  waa  hrotight  to 
Rome,  nor  Iiow  he  came  to  be  sold  to  Epaphro- 
dltns:  it  laanlybnawafbatbawastbalaiaifla 
slave.  EpirtetUB  was  apparently  made  free. 
He  nlwajn  tra*  a  follower  of  llie  Stoic  philo- 
sophy, wbicli  was  at  that  time  the  moat  perfect 

nod  tba  nost  aevera  iset.  Ba  livad  at 


«  Tom.  X.  des  Maak  daPAesd  des  Bsllss : 

5  Slolcl  horriiUarei  ersdunt,  atfwioKS,  duriorw  ft 
orstlnne  e(  moribus.  Quam  Ulonim  (rtftttiun  atqus 
afperitstrm  fugicnt  PaiisHiiw,  vcc  a<  t riiiUiCnn  »»T.t«-ntu 
artua,  nsc  dittcrcndi  ipiiuu  prolisvtt :  (bitque  in 
r.toataallhMM«.  ArlftahllskB, 
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till  Uit  edici  of  Domitlan,  A.  D.  96,  whkh 
•n  jMhrnshmn  wm  ImhihiA  ft«m  Aenctw 
If  we  auqriMlWva  Quinrtllian. "  many  of  them 
ronccftlcKl  grrat  rices  under  ho  fair  a  nnnie,  and 
ImmI  acquired  th«  reputation  ol'  phikwopbcriy  not 
hf  tfMir  vivliM  and  kmwMga^  but  ijr  •  p«** 
and  severe  countenance,  and  a  sing^ulority  of 
dreaa  and  b«haTiour,  which  serred  aa  a  mask  for 
yery  oorrapt  nuuinen.    QtUnctiliiua  is  perhaps 

•  IMU  mmin  In  this  6mttpiSm,  with  Hm 
Ti«w  of  pleasing  the  rmperor  :  bat  it  is  certain, 
that  it  could  in  no  manner  be  applied  to  Epictetus. 
Upon  quitting  Romei  ha  want  to  aattla  at  Mioo> 
fgiiib  ft  MMliiMi  dtf  «r  EpInN^  whnv  k* 
lived  many  years,  ah»rBys  in  ^eat  poverty,  bat 
Itighly  bonoored  aad  astewncd.  lie  nturncd 
•ftanraidt  to  Rama  fai  As  m%ii  «f  Adrian, 
wltik  wlMWi  1m  WW  in  fiwl  oonaideration. 
Nrhher  (he  time,  place,  nor  any  other  circum- 
•taaces  of  his  death  are  meutioaed  i  he  died  at 

•  MfldaDtly  great  age. 

He  eooflned  all  his  philosophy  to  aaffering  ills 
patiently,  and  moderation  in  pleasure,  which  be 
aapreswid  by  the  two  Greek  words,  kUxn  timi 

•fainst  the  Christians,  says,  that  upon  his 
aiaster'n  bending  his  leg  with  great  violence,  he 
told  him  without  emotion,  and  in  a  laughinf 
■Mimwr:  «  Why yoall Imak nr kf .*  AaAm 
it  happened  so,  he  continued  in  the  same  tone: 
«•  Did  not  I  tell  you,  that  you'd  break  it?" 

Lucian  *  ridicules  a  man,  who  bought  Epic- 
mmf  kaiip  at  •  grat  fri(%*  Ooagk  m 

earthen  one  ;  as  if  hn  !in(!  imagined  that  by 
using  it  he  shoold  become  as  wiae  as  thot  a4aii- 
nUe  and  Tenarable  old  man. 

XfiolltBibniMMIipowdmany  works,  of  which 
only  his  Enehiridim  or  Manual  remain.  But 
Arriaa,  his  disciple,  has  writtai  a  great  work, 
wUdh  M  ka  pcotanda,  eoMtHinldy  W  wteftkt 
kid  kaoi4  him  say,  and  which  he  had  eoUeetod 
as  near  as  possible,  in  his  own  terms.  Of  the 
eight  books  which  Jeraied  thb  worlc,  wa  have 
only  Ihv. 

Stobteus  haa  preserved  ns  some  sentenees  of 
this  philosopher's,  which  had  escaped  the  dili- 
ganoe  of  his  disciple.  I  shall  cite  only  two  of 
fa  m»  flMi^T* bo ffkbdoM soldo. 

on  thee,  but  to  be  happy  does.  Riches 
themselrcs  are  not  always  a  good,  and  certainly 
an  always  of  short  duration ;  bat  the  faoppincas 


^^•JNoitiia  tcmporitas  sub  boo 

at  hsbercntur  philoMplii,  la!>orabant  - 
trtsHtiain,  et  diMcnticntem  i  extent  liAbitum 
at    <MkM/.  L  i. 
9  <Mc.lBCsis.LviL 
•  iMte  oiim  hi^  fi  Ml. 
•  XlMt 
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'*  When  thou  seest  a  viper  or  a  serpent  In  a  b«B 
of  gold,doalth«i  kthanaaw^ondhMt 
thou  not  alwajt  1km  mm  horror  for  it  on 

w<nunt  of  its  venomnuf  nature?  Have  the 
same  for  the  wicked  man,  when  thoa  seest. hin 
■nrnNudod  wiOi  ipkBdMr  Md  flkiMi.**-^"  Tte 

sun  does  not  stay  to  be  implored  to  impart  his 
light  and  heat.  By  his  example  do  all  the  f(ood 
thou  canst,  witiiout  staying  till  it  be  askad  of 
thee.** 

The  following  pniyrr  Epirtetua  desired  to 
make  at  his  death,  which  I  take  from  Arrian. 
*'  O  Lord,  have  I  violated  your  oonunandmenta? 
Have  I  abused  the  gifts  yoahatffnoMlimdayon 
me  ?  Have  I  not  submitted  my  scnseft,  wi^hf^s, 
and  opinioa%  to  you?  Have  I  ever  eomplaincd 
of  you?  Hf  I  ■CCTwd  your  providepea?  I 
liave  been  sick,  because  it  nm  joor  will ;  and 
it  TVM  alio  mine.  It  was  your  will  that  1 
should  be  poor,  and  I  was  contented  with 
poverty.  I  Imto  bon  of  tlM  noHMit  of  thn 
people,  because  it  was  your  will ;  and  did  I  ever 
desire  to  be  otherwise?  Was  I  ever  afQicted  for 
my  condition?  Have  you  ever  surprised  mo 
Kumnnrlng  Mid  d^eelod?  I  am  adU  airtlMly 
ready  to  undergo  wliatever  you  shall  pisosa  to 
ordain  for  me.  The  least  sign  from  you  is  an 
inviolable  order  for  me.  It  is  your  wiii  that  i 
dMddqnIttUoaflgniioaBtaoaMt  I  go, 

a  thousand  most  humljlo  thanks,  that  you  have 
vouchsafed  to  admit  me  to  see  your  worlu,  and 
to  display  to  my  eyes  the  admirable  order,  with 
which  yott  goTcm  this  vnlwaa."  Thoo^  H 

be  ea-^y  to  observe  in  this  prayer  several  strokes 
borrowed  from  Christianity,  which  at  that 
timo  bogan  to  cmI  »  great  light,  we,  however, 
perceive  in  it  a  man  well  satisfied  with 
and  who,  by  his  frequent  iuterroj^tions, 
to  defy  the  Divinity  himself  to  find  any  faolt 
la  him.  A  iMtimant  mid  prayer  truly  worthy 
of  a  Stoic,  all  proud  of  his  pret««nded  rirtne ! 
St.  Paul,  who  abounded  so  much  in  good  works, 
did  not  sp^k  such  langmige.  I  Judge  not 
mlseviniHll^^mldbo.  •'Aril 

by  myself,*  (art  thoPfWlb  ni|  jtl 

though  my  oonseienoe  reproaches  mo  with 
notliing,")  «  yet  am  I  not  hmby  Joatifled :  bnt 
ho  dMt  Jo^idl  mo  b  the  Lfltd.*^  Vm  tko 
rest,  this  prayer,  all  defective  as  it  is,  will  con- 
demn many  Christiann.  For  it  shows  us,  that 
a  perfect  obedience^  an  entire  devotion,  and 
imlgMrtlMitothowin«r  MwaNOMK 

sidrrfMl  hy  the  pfv^nns  themselves,  as  the  inrli^- 
pensable  duties  of  creatures  to  him  fhnn  wltom 
they  hold  tMr  being.  TUo  philoaopher  kao«» 
the  team  if  dslim  tad  irbtwi}  tat  kai  Hm 
misfortww  to  kt  IganMl  of  tkt  itkidtab  if 


wiOtRhti^A 
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.  £p{cteiiii  WW  »t  RMM«tib*1laMwhMSt 
Paul  made  to  nuuiyeonTcnioiu  tbera^  nA  when 
Chrlatianity  almost  at  its  birth  shone  out  with 
m  modi  luatra  in  the  unexampled  conetanqr  of 
tteAHhftiL  B«t  ftr  frMD  ImpraviBf  flnmt* 
wmUmA  »  light,  he  blasphMd  agaiiMt  tha  &ith 
•f  the  primitive  Chrirtlnnfi,  and  the  heroic 
Mttnge  of  the  martyr*,  la  the  fourth  chapter 
«f  <h»  wfviith  book  of  Arrfan,  after  btrrtaf 
bhowti,  that  a  man  conscious  of  hh  liberty,  and 
convinced  that  nothing  can  burl  biin,  becnii^fi 
ho  has  God  fur  his  deliverer,  fears  neither  the 
(■Mtdo  Mr  owwdo  of  tymli^  Eplototnooddoi 

*'  Frrnzi/  and  custom  have  been  capablw  of  in- 
duciiag  some  to  daspise  thonOt  th«  Gulileans  ; ' 
andi  diall  mat  rwoo  and  JomoBrtimtlon  produce 
the  same  effect  ?"  Nothing  was  more  contrary 
to  the  doctrino  of  tho  foqpol  thui  Um  frldo  of 
the  Stoics. 

CHAPTER  III. 

History  qf  tht  PMlotophsn  «tf  the  ItaUc  SeeL 


I  have  already  said,  that  thn  Italic  sect 
called,  because  it  was  institutpil  by  ISthnj^oras 
in  that  part  of  Italy  called  Gnecia  Magna. 

I  ahall  divido  tUo  chi^lw  Into  two  artldoo. 
Tti  the  first  I  shall  rrlatc  the  life  of  I'j-thagorns, 
and  that  of  Empedocles  the  most  famous  of  his 
AioBipks  In  the  oeoend  I  shall  treat  the  divl. 
ihaof  Aoltdieialo 


ARTICLE  I. 
Ptthaooh  At. 


The  most  common  opinion  is  that  rythagorae 
«r  fltaMM»  and  ooB  of  Mnewdrai  tho 
sculptor.  *  He  was  at  fint  the  disciple  of  Pho- 
recidcs,  who  is  ranked  in  the  number  of  the 
■even  sages.  After  the  death  of  his  master,  as 
ho  had  an  eKtxaordloarjr  deita«  of  loamfaiff  and 

•f  knowing  the  manners  of  strnnprrs,  he  aban- 
doned his  coontry,  and  all  he  had,  for  the  sake 
of.tBtfdllnf*  HemalaodaeaarfdmUotinM 
In  Egypt,  to  converse  there  wMi  tho  prkolib 
and  to  learn  from  them  whatevw  wfis  most 
occult  in  the  mysteries  of  their  religion  and 
IwmlBff.  PolferafeN  wroto  in  his  frvov  to 
Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  in  order  that  he  ml|^ 
treat  him  with  (1i<«tinction,  A.  M.  SHO,  Ant. 
J.  C.  bti^  I'ylhagoras  went  afterwards  into 
Um  oomlrf  of  Iho  rhildwn^  t»  aotntro  tho 
learning  of  the  Ma^i.  Some  imaipne  that  he 
might  have  seen  Kzekiel  and  l>aniel,  and  have 
fanprored  from  their  lessons  at  Babylon.  After 
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ho  wont  %•  CMo^  when  ho 

intimacy  with  the  wise  Eptmenides.  And  at 
last,  after  having  enrich«*d  himself  with  variuos 
knowledge  in  the  several  countries  where  be  had 
been,  ho  retamod  to  Samoa,  laden  with  the  pro. 
clous  spolb  which  had  been  the  motives,  aal 
were  the  fruits  of  his  travels.  His  grief  to  see 
hie  country  oppreaeed  by  the  tyranny  of  Foiy- 
eralMb  Mdo  him  rmtalvo  mm  mhnamrf  hnhh- 

ment.  Hs  went  into  that  part  of  Italy  which 
was  called  Great  Greece,  and  settled  at  Croteoa 
in  Ao  hoOM  of  Milo,  tho  ftmooo  boxer,  where 
he  taught  philoaophy.  It  is 
that  the  sect  of  whkhhoWMI 
the  Italic  sect. 

BoArohl»,ao  I  have  obogfod  rfrmdy,  thom 
who  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  aaSmw%  aad 
had  arqtiired  reputation  hy  a  virtuous  and  re- 
gular lite,  Mfwe  called  sages,  r«9*>'.*  That  name 
appearing  too  proad  to  hlm»  he  asmmed  aa^ 
ther,  which  implied,  that  he  did  not  ascribe 
the  poswmion  of  wisdom  to  himself,  but  only 
the  desire  of  poesessing  it.  This  was  PkUosopUrf 
that  is  to  my,  kmr  of  wisdom. 

The  reputation  of  rythagoras  soon  spmd 
over  all  Italy,  and  brought  a  great  number  of 
disciples  to  liear  him.  i>ume  make  Numa  of 
this  nmiiba^  who  wm  dotted  Unf  of  Bomo: 
btit  they  mistake.  Pytluujnras  fluurinhed  in  the 
time  of  Terrain  the  last  king  of  the  Komam, 
that  Is  1b  Iho  SMMi  yosr  of  Berne ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  in  the  reign  of  Servius  INriKM^* 
A.  M.  S'tTg.  The  error*  of  thtw  who  make  him 
king  ^^uma's  cotemporary  is  glorious  fur  them 
Fnr  thrr  hail  ntrt  ftHm  fntn  If.  If  thoy  W 
belie\-ed  that  Numa  could  not  hCi«  iham 
so  much  ability  nn<i  wisdom  in  his  i^ovemmi'nt, 
if  he  had  not  l>een  the  disciple  of  P>-tluigc 
C«taia  it  b  that  Mo  rqnrtatfa 
Iwcame  very  great  at  Home.  The  Rooumo 
must  have  ronceived  a  very  high  idea  of  him, 
as  upon  being  conunanded  by  an  oracle  during 
tho  war  with  the  Samntes  to  oroet  tw»  olalasik 
the  one  to  the  bravest,  and  the  other  to  the 
wisest,  of  the  Greelu,  they  set  up  iheoe  of  Al- 
ciUades  and  Pythagoras."  Pllay 
onrprised  that  they  chose  either  of  ' 

He  made  his  scholars  un<1erpo  a  severe  novi- 
ciate of  silence  for  at  least  two  years;  and 
OKftsMdodlttotvowlth  thorn  In  whem  ho  di^ 
oemed  a  too  great  itch  for  talking.  '   His  dh- 


ciplm 


divided  into  two 


1  fctbo 


S  I»ot.Lssft 


3  TiMC  QvatiX.  I.  V.  n.  9. 

LLB.aB.  TlHfegBaBl.iiv.n.a. 
5  OrUhaiMlowedlhbfUietradMmtatho 
book  of  lbs  Metamorpbotec. 

8  nuki  la  Ntiia.  ^  6^  Piin.  L  asxir.  c.  & 

In  mllbUB  VOCU,  mitreliantur.    .-f  rW  m  FI9Hd 
6  Cl«ia.  Alex.  nuom.  I  & 
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what  wai  taught  them,  without  de> 
mandlng  the  reasons  of  it,  of  which  it  was  nip- 
poaed  they  were  not  yet  capable.    The  othmt 


tn  priiprwc  thrir  dffBcixltfr«<,  ;  i '  v  j^j,T<x«'i,  to  pt-nr- 

trate  deeper  into  the  principles  of  philosophy, 
mni  to  fctf*  ttfl  reaioiw  of  altlhail  wm taught 
them . 

PyfhnpnrM  fonaidiTed  geoBMCry  and  arith> 
metic,  em  absolutely  necetaary  to  enlarge  the 
adnda  of  young  people,  and  to  prepare  ttoK  flv 
the  atildf  «f  great  truths.  He  also  set  great 
value  upon,  and  mado  ^rent  of,  music,  to 
which  he  referred  every  thing ;  *  pretending 
that  «he  worM  WM  ftmifld  tyftkfoiaf  h«nMay 
Imitated  afterwards  by  thp  Ijtc  ;  and  he  annexed 
peculiar  sounds  to  the  motion  of  the  celestial 
spheres  which  revolve  over  otur  heads.  It  is 
MM  thai  tt  WM  Oai*  wmwn  of  tki  VyfSb^ 

gmtma*  on  rising  from  hp<],  to  nwnkm  the  mind 
wltli  the  sound  of  the  lyre,  in  order  to  make 
tbanadtttflMinfltftrMdoiii  — d  hthn  going 
to  bed*  they  resumed  their  lyre,  which  no  doubt 
th^y  toTirlif'l  to  a  softer  strnin,  in  nnhr  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  sleep,  by  calming  whatever 
mlglit  ffUMin  of  Che  tmmdtaow  ttoq^hta  wt 
the  day. 

Pythajroma  had  a  i^eat  influence  over  the 
minds  of  his  scholars,  ilis  having  advanced 
aof  tblBff  anftetd  fiir  then  to  W  eomtoeed  it 
without  farther  proof :  whmre  cnmc  the  famoos 
saying  itnit  ipse  dirit,  he  ( the  matter  J  hat 
$*tid  it,  Arreprimand  which  he  gave  one  of  his 
■chohn  in  the  ptwnoe  of  all  tlM  rwl,  w  eirf 
biy  a£rect«>d  hitn,  that  he  could  not  survive  it, 
and  killed  himself."  From  that  period  Pytha- 
goras, imtnwted  aad  dUetad  kjw  monnifal  aa 
awHiqiliV  navcr  ni«had  any  bo^  aaoaft  in 
private. 

His  doctrine,  and  still  more  his  ntnnfitt  pro> 
d«aed  a  wvodirlbl  eliaiiga  la  Italy ,  and  fapaehDy 

at  Crotona,  where  he  principally  resided.  Jus- 
tin desrrihtu  at  large  the  reformation,  which 
be  introduced  into  that  dty.  He  came,"  says 
htt-f  Oraloaa,  and  Iwviiif  ibmid  tlw  iiAa- 
hitants  in  general  abandoned  to  luxury  and 
debauchery,  ha  oonoiHated  them  at  l«ifth  hjUa 


9  Pythagoras  atque  eum  aecuti,  accrpttm  sine  tluhio 
aotiqultua  opinlonem  vulgaveruDt,  Bundum  ipsuta  es 
laUone  esse  oompocitiun,  qtuun  pgshw  alt  tjm  tmltsta. 
KeelBwndd  contenrt  diwi  milium  concordla,  quam  vocant 
AffufSmr,  sonum  quoquc  hU  motibus  dcdcrunt  QuitictU. 
I.  i.  c  10. 

10  PTthacoreia  certd  morU  ftiit,  et  cAa  evigilsaisat. 
anljaes  ad  tynm  exsttars,  qfoo  sssait  ad  sffsndon  srec. 

fmred  ;  et  ciim  «ritnniim  petrrrnt,  ad  pnnrfrTu  priOi;  Icniro 
meutcm,  ut,  ti  quiJ  tuiwet  turbidiorum  cogitallonum, 
at    Ownr/i/.  1.  ix.  c.  i. 

11  FhifcdeadiiLetaBiadiHr.|iia 
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to.tte  mrito  af  •  ynidit  frapllty. 

He  continually  praised  virtue,  and  inculcated 
its  beauty  and  advantages.  He  represented  in 
theaaaat  IHaif  terma  the  shame  of  intemperance, 

and  en  —tad  tha  atotaa  whieh  had  hecil 

niinpd  ifi  ro!iirquence  of  viciotis  excessi-i  Tils 
discuunte  made  such  an  imprtaiioa  on  the  peo- 
ple, a»d  eeeaaloned  aa  genenl  a  chaage  la  tha 
city,  that  it  seemed  a  quite  different  place,  and 
retained  no  marks  of  the  ancient  Crotona.  He 
qM»ke  to  the  women  separately  front  tha  mei^ 
aad  tha  chBdMo  franliMfr  ftOwn  aad  nathcfa. 
To  the  wives  he  recommended  the  virtues  of 
their  sex,  cb&stlty,  and  submi«<<4ion  to  their  hus- 
bands} to  the  youth,  profound  respect  lor  their 
firthva  aad  aaathanbaad  a  taato  ffir  atody  aad 
the  sciences.  "  lie  insisted  principally  upon 
frugality  the  mother  of  all  virtues;  and  pra* 
vailed  upon  the  ladfaa  to  renounce  the  fiaa 
datiiea,  and  rich  ornament^  whirh  thay  thaoiht 
essential  to  their  rank,  but  which  he  considrred 
as  the  food  of  luxury  and  vice.  These  they 
MMriieed  to  the  principal  dlvUilty  af  the  pkce. 


which  was 


showing  by  so  generoua  a 


conduct  they  were  entirely  convinced,  that  the 
true  ornament  of  ladies  was  unspotted  virtue^ 
aad  aat  aMfaifieeaaa  af  dreei.  Tha  reftnaa* 
tion  which  the  n-ainn  exhortations  of  Pythagoras 
pro4uced  among  the  youth,  may  be  judpH,'* 
adds  the  historian,  "  from  their  8uu.eM  with 
tha  hkllae,  who  feacrally  adhere  to  thair  orna- 
ments and  je\rel«!  with  almost  invincible  passion. 
*  In  juveatttte  <|uo<iue  quantum  profligattun  sit, 
HbII  iMiiawBai  eontumacea  animi  manifca* 
taaC*  **  Thia  last  reflection,  whidi  aatafallj 
enon^li  expremes  the  character  of  the  ladies,  to 
not  made  only  by  Juatin.  liL  Jerome  alao  oh* 
■errea^  -  that  the  aex  are  aataially  Aad  af 
ornaments."  '*  "  We  know  ladic*^**  aaja  hc^ 
"  iif  (iistinguishcd  rhaslity,  who  love  to  adorn 
their  persons,  not  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  any 
man, hat  to  plaaae  theaaadvca.'*  And  haadda 
elsewhere,'*  that  some  of  them  carry  their  taste 
to  an  excess  which  knows  no  lM)un(l<i,  nnd  will 
hearken  to  no  reason :  "  Ad  quas  ardent  et 
insaniont  atudla  matroaanBa.** 

The  zeal  of  Pythagoras  was  not  confined  to 
hit  school,  and  the  instruction  of  private  per- 
aaai^  hot  area  paaatralcd  Into  the  palaces  of  tha 
great.  That  phfloaopher  knew,  that  to  inspire 
pr!nr.-H  :iih1  inri^'istratf's  with  tlic  principles  of 

M  Tatee  hae^  velut  genctileen  vtitaluai  IHigslltstes 

omnibui  ingerflM^t,  coi]<i'<-iifu«quc  dUptifaiinmim  .I'Mflui. 
tatc  crat,  ut  malron<c  aurataa  vc5tc<,  nrteraqticdigiiitata 
ma  enuuncnta,  velut  instnimcnta  luxurue,  depaaaaM« 
esque  onmia  dalata  in  Junenls  adsm  Ipse  itm  consccra. 
rent;  pns St Ifenatss, vera omaneata ustrooanun pudU 
citiam,  non  vettet,  ctae.  Juttin.  I  c  4. 
14  4»A«M#>M»  genus  Araitncuia  est :  multasqne  etiaa 
lUBBivIs  mdH  vbw 

omori.  Jlicrcn  Ffht,  ad  ( 
1&  Hieton.  Lfi.  ad  Derasti; 
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r,  probity,  JoiticR,  and  lore  of  public 
gnoA,  \ras  labouring  for  the  bappijicM  and  refor- 
luaUuu  of  whole  natloM.    U«  had  tlie  glory  of 


lators:  '  Zalcuctis,  Charoiidos,  and  many  others, 
whoM  wia«  l»wa  were  so  uieful  t»  Skiljri  and 
that  p«rc  of  Italy  alied  Gsnt  Gi«m%  mi  who 
have  a  just«r  title  to  tki  hlfluet  conunendation, 
than  those  famed  conquerom,  who  hare  made 
thetnaclTee  known  to  the  world  only  by  ravagea, 
§1%  and  award.  He  took  great  paioa  to  put  an 
end  to  wara  in  Italy,  and  to  calm  tkm  inteatine 
factions  which  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of 
■taUM.  War,  said  he,  should  be  made  only 
agaioat  tlNM  iva  tUnga:  iHwaw  af  thabody, 
Iguoraooe  of  the  mind,  passions  of  the  heart, 
■«<litiuns  of  fitifs,  and  discord  of  fnmiliM. 
'Xhe«e  tive  enemies  be  is  for  combating  with  the 


The  InhalHtJuits  of  Crotona  thought  proper, 
that  tfaeir  senate,  which  consisted  of  a  thousand 
persona,  should  act  in  all  things  by  the  advice  of 
m  gnat  a  ■wn*  and  dctanolna  noCUaf  hAlm 
agncert  with  him :  stirh  credit  had  his  prudence 
for  the  public  good  acquired  him. ' 
waa  not  the  only  city  that  had  the 
hcMfttaf  hlacoonaels:  aoaayotheneaparienoed 
tfM  good  effects  of  this  philosopher's  studies.  * 
Ha  want  from  one  to  another  to  diffuse  bia  in- 
atoiMlhww  with  greater  fruit  and  abtndaaee^ 
attd  ha  left  hehiml  him,  in  all  places  where  he 
contiiiu(>d  nny  time,  the  precious  traces  of  his 
residence  in  the  good  order,  discipline,  and  wise 
figahrtlona  which  ha  aetaMfahed  to  theas. 

HIi  maiims  of  morality  were  admirable,  and 
he  was  for  having  the  study  of  philosophy  tend 
aalely  to  the  rendering  men  like  God.  Hier- 
•flka*  glTsathfapraiMtasplwa  afpaalffyaD. 
titled  Cjrmcn  aureu$ti,  (golden  rerses)  which 
contain  this  philosopher's  maxims.  But  his 
notions  of  the  nature  of  God  were  very  imper- 
fect. *  Ha  baUavad  that  Ood  ia  •  aaal  dlSM 
Into  all  the  brinjs  nf  nnturr,  and  from  which 
human  souls  are  derired:  an  opinion  which 
VfafOthi  Aa  tath  book  of  tht  Caorgics,  has 
InflnavnaM.*  VaUm^  lnCkan» 


1  Zaicud  lege*  r!i3mTi<t.T  luo  l.iu,1a;itur.  Ill,  non  In 
foro,  ncc  In  coiuuUunim  atno,  mi  in  Pythagons  tacilo 
lUo  tanctoque  icccuu  didiceniot  Jv%  qam  danoll  *^«Wf 
llcUtaiitpsr  Itallam  Oneciae  ponercnt  fflwwa  VfUL  Bfl. 
8  VaL  Max.  L  viii.  c.  li. 
3  rUirimis  ct  opulciitmimU  urliibui  eflMW  Mcam 
stodiorun  appmbarit.   faL  L  viil.  e;  7. 

4  nseed.  ta  praC  a«  eent  aam. 

5  Prthagoras  c-cr.<iuit  Drum  animum  cue  (lor  iiaturua 
renun  oauiem  iotcutum  et  oonuBsaotcxD,  ex  ijfio 
aa^ri  rspsiealui;  UJkKat.  Dmt,n.WI. , 
d  Sna  SfOwi  partem  divine  menti*,  et  haustus 
^BttSMSS  dbterc.    Deum  namquc  iro  per  CTnnet 
Tcrraaquo  tractuKjue  maris,  c«dIi 
Hloc  paeudas,  aimeota,  TinSk , 


refutes  this  opinion  In  an  afrerablc  but  aaBd 
manner.  "  If  this  were  ao,"  says  he,  **  0«4 
would  be  diviikd  and  tarn  to  pieces,  wl 
■aala  were  taken  frf  hhanbitanoe  Ilai 
safler,  and  h  God  h  not  rnpnMc  of  aaffcrtn^.  in 
a  part  of  himself,  whencTcr  tbej  mMtr,  as  in- 
quently  happeoa.  Bflrida%lNar  oomo  It  AM 
the  mind  of  man  should  ha  tgnoanat  of  mif 
thing,  If  it  were  God  ?" 

I'he  Meteaapeychoaisy  or  tranaaaigratioa  «f 
■oulsb  waa  the  principal  awwim  of  PytkaganA 
philosophy.  *  He  had  borrowed  it  either  fraas 
the  £{fyptians,  or  the  Brahmins,  thi-«>e  an-:>-nt 
sagea  of  India.  This  opinion  aubaiata  still  i 

damental  principle  of  their  religion.  Aoc< 


to  it,  Pylh-ifioran  Wlipved,  that  tlir  *ouN  of  men 
at  their  death  passed  into  other  i>udica,  and  if 
they  had  ben  ifHekad,  that  they  wara  coniMd 

in  tmdcan  and  miserable  bea«ts,  to  expiat*  tha 

faults  of  their  past  11  vpk;  and  th,»t  aitrr  a  r*T- 
tain  revolution  of  years  or  ages,  tiicy  returned 

ThU  philosopher  boasted,  in  this  r«'«7w<:t,  of  a 
privilege  entirely  singular :  for  he  said  '  h«t  re- 
membered In  what  bodka  ha  had  been  before  he 
ant  l^ythivana.  But  be  went  na  farthv  inak 
th.'in  the  siege  of  Troy.  He  had  first  been 
^thalides^  tha  auppoeed  eon  of  Mercury,  and 
harliV  had  porndtelm  ta  ath  whaltrar  ft* 
pleased  of  that  god,  asMpt  immortality,  ka  di^ 
sired  that  he  mi^ht  remember  all  thin(fs  rym 
after  death.  Some  tiiaa  after  he  was 
pborbus,  and  lauiiwd  •  iMrtel  wonnd 
Menelaus  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Ilia  soul 
nftprtvanis  into  Hennotirauji,  at  wliich  time  he 
entered  the  temple  of  Apollo  in  tlte  conniry  af 

up  with  rust,  which  Menelmis  on  bu  return 
from  Troy  had  consecrated  t«  that  pod  in  token 
of  bis  victory.  He  was  afterwards  a  tiaherman 
of  Delaa,  namad  Pynrhna}  and  kotlf^  Pjikn 

goras.  lie  affirmed  that  In  a  voyag^e  which  be 
had  made  to  hell,  he  had  seen  the  aoul  of  the 
poet  Heelod  fiutaned  with  chains  to  a  pillar  •! 


for  that  of  Homer,  he  had  seen  it  hanpng  on  a 
tree,  surrounded  with  serpents,  upon  accMtal  of 
the  many  falsehoods  be  had  invented  and 
aadFlhed  to  the  godi ;  and  that  the  i 

hiisbm<!<«,  who  had  lived  ami»  with  the 
were  severely  tormented  in  that  region. 


■Babsntaea 


Oaatlaium ;  quamvis  clypco  Trr.j.ina  I 
Tempora  testatua,  nihil  ulua 

Nervot  stque  eotva  laectl  ( 
ludleetai 


Katana 
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T«  g\f  men  weight  and  eredh  to  these  fnbu- 
lo«u  tales,  b«  bad  nuuia  um  of  industry  and  arti- 
iM.  Upon  arriTiof  in  Italy,  ha  akaft  Uoualf 
hi  ft  MilamMMi  plawi.  after  haring  dwirad 
Ml  mother  to  liwp  an  exact  Journal  of  all  that 
khouid  paM.  Wbeu  he  had  flontinned  tkera  as 
kng  aa  he  Judged  proper,  hit  ■■tint,  aa  had 
iflMi  WfiN%  gm  lilfli  hut  aoCaa,  whrnin  he 
found  Oiflitee  and  other  cirrurastanrps  nf  pvpnts. 
Ua  quitted  thia  place  with  a  TUiage  pak  and  wau. 
h  1  awMfctyT  thapaapla  ka  aaaawd  th— , 
tiiat  he  waa  just  returned  from  hell ;  and  to  con- 
Tinoe  them  of  what  he  said,  he  began  with  r»- 
latinf  all  that  iiad  paned  during  hia  abaeocc. 

that  aeeount,  and  nobody  doubtedltalttiatthprr 
WM  something  divine  in  Fyth«fanB.  I'ears 
and  criei  enaued  Ml  all  aidaa.    The  people  of 


girl,  .1  boy,  a  shnik^S 
waa  Empedodea. 
Bthwr^ottldaogTMlaphHaaophtraa  Pyth*. 


him,  rrrrived  his  leeaona  with  great  eagemem, 
and  begged  of  him  that  he  wvuld  Ynocbaafa  to 
iastroct  their  wlxt  abak 
Thm  Ml  h«f»  biM  ft  ^  Wiii  andnlity 

or  rn?hcr  cro«i  stupidity  amonir  th*"  people,  to 
have  heLieTed  luch  wild  chimeras,  which  often 

■ecm  Tcry  eaay  to  reconcile  the  tranamigration 
of  souls  into  different  bmliea  with  the  pains 
Pythagoraaauppoaed,  Uiat  tlie  aouisof  the  wicked 
f^hNiteMli  mialiUkwwitfiUtAMMM 
upon  the  nature  of  nonln.  For,  as  the  Irnmed 
trandator  of  Cicero's  hooka  upon  the  nature  of 
the  goda  obaerrea,  the  soak  of  men,  and  thoaa  of 
kwali^  MMviiaf  to  PjftkftfMMi,  are  of  the  aame 
anbstanrc  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  particle  of  that  uni- 
iraraal  Soul,  which  ia  God  hima^.'  W 


•a  a  puniahment  for  hia  e«ceawM,  paaaea  into  the 
body  of  a  hog,  it  ia  predaely  the  same  thing  as 
to  aay,  (io4  modifiea  himaelf  into  a  hof,  in 


goraa, 

qualiti•'•^  ronccivi"  «o  wtrnnf^e  a  ayatem?  How 
could  he  draw  ao  great  a  number  of  foliowera 

^    "  .  -""1 T  III   i  n  lull  1 11  nuiMi  if 

ahocking  avary  nan  of  oommoii  ar—i7  H^w 
happens  it,  that  whole  nations,  in  other  reapecta 
not  void  of  knowledge,  and  ciTilixed,  have  r»> 
Mnad  thia  doBlvtee  down  «oo«rdayi? 

It  ta  moat  certain  that  Pythai^oras,  and  all  the 
ancient  philonnpbrrs,  when  they  heg:ui  to  pbilo- 
aof^hiae,  found  "  the  doctrine  of  the  iuiuiortaiity 
of  the  aoni  genaraBy  reeriTed  by  all  mtiem;*' 
and  it  wan  upon  that  prlnripte  Pythagoras,  as 

well  as  the  rest,  founded  his  system.  But  when 
the  question  waa  to  £x  what  became  of  that  aoul 
aftv  He  hflaf  oAm  e£  Mdwrtlnf  n  fewBMi  hody* 

Pythagoras,  and  all  thn  philosopher«  with  him, 
were  at  a  loss  and  in  confusion,  without  iwing 
able  to  resoWe  upon  any  thing  capabla  of  Mitta* 
lying  a  rational  mind.  They  could  not  letson* 
die  theniaelvef^  to  the  Klysian  field!!  for  the 
^irtaenai  nor  Scyx  for  Ute  widted,  mere  fictiena 

of  the  bleaaed  seemed  rery  insipid  to  them ;  and 
eould  they  be  Iwlieved  to  exist  without  end,  and 
to  endure  throughout  all  eternity?  liut  the 
•oab  af  Hham,  who  had  dmo  aaitlMr  food  nor 
harm,  as  of  infanta,  what  became  of  themf 
What  was  to  be  their  lot,  their  condition  ?  What 
were  they  to  do  to  all  eternity  ?   To  extricate 


wiae  and  Iwapiiisli.  while  he  waa  modified  in 
Sardanapalas.  T  ^actan  t  i  us  '*  has  reason  for  treats 
iof  Pythagoras  as  an  old  dotard,  and  for  aaying, 
ba  flMNtlunallMailitthahakadtdtod  lain. 

fant<»  and  not  to  mm,  to  vent  BUCh  absurd  fablp?i 
and  old  women's  ctoriee  to  them  with  a  fprnre 
and  aeriaiH  air. 

Empedodes  his  disciplaiaia  upon  his  master's 
ravings,  ami  composed  a  genealopy  of  his  soul 
atUl  naore  extravagant  and  various ;  fur  according 
,»  iMgrnott^lkalhalud  tana 


9  Dhrin.T  jvtrticulsm  aurir.  Tforaf. 
10  Videlicet  lenex  vaniu  (»icut  otiocir  aniculv  M>lcnt)  la> 
tanqusn  bifaatihus  credulis  finxit.    Qabd  ti  bme 
.  de  Us  qidbyB  has  k)cutuseit«slhoaiines  eases - 
nm  lU  taai  patnlialar  ■itlnrfi  lieen. 

liAin  vlndicAKi-t    s.  ,1  iK-niJfnda  hoi 
Inttttut.  L  uL  c  la 
U  AthM.l«liL|b 


some  philosophers  destined  the  souls  of  the  wise 
and  ingenious  to  the  contemplation  of  the  course 
of  the  Btar^  ttaa  lauttany  of  the  spheres,  tha 
origin  of  winds,  storms,  and  other  meteors,  as 
Sonera,  and  some  other  philosophers  teach.  But 
the  generality  of  the  world  could  have  no  part 
hi  ^  faamed  and  apeculathre  Joys  of  this  phil^ 
sophical  paradise.    What  ocrupution,  then,  wwt 
they  to  have  throughout  futurity?    They  per- 
cdved,  that  it  did  not  consist  with  so  wise  a 
betnf  aa  Oad,  ta  create  Msgs  purely  spirltaal 
emy       only  to  animate  l>odiea  for  some  short 
space,  and  to  have  no  oth^r  em  plowmen  t  during 
the  rest  of  eternal  duration.    Why  create  so 
many  aonli  of  Inlhnlib  tha*  A*  l»  Mr  UrIlMk 
and  at  their  mothers' breasts,  without  pvrr  bring 
able  to  make  the  leant  use  of  their  reason  ?  Doee 
it  consist  with  the  wisdom  of  God  to  produce  aa 
many  thonwndi  af  new  aanb  avary  day,  and  to 
continue  creating  themaviry  day  throughout  all 
eternity,  without  eitkv  vm  or  purpoee  ?  Whal 
la  ta  ha  dona  Willi  thmlnfliilteaDliiNM  afiMdw 
inactive  souls?  What  could  be  the  end  of  forming 
thn«;e  incessantly  increasing  numbers  of  spirits 
without  either  function  or  end?   lliese  were 
inaufMOuntabla  diAcultiaa  to  all  tha  Mda  af  tha 
la  tha  impoMlUlily  af  ftMtag 
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ao  fiff  ks  to  doubt  and 
I  deny  the  immortalUv  of  the  soul.  Otlicrs, 
who  could  not  resolve  to  renounce  «  maxim, 
iHiich  God  has  imprwwd  «o»  «n  ^ 

bitft  nw  te  him  to  be  able  to  disown  it, 
found  themselves  reduced  to  miike  them  pa« 
from  one  body  into  another :  and  as  they  could 
not  concelw  |winhhiiMirti»  A»y  'l**^ 

lhat  Aey  •ufficlently  punished  the  wJrkcd,  in 
confining  them  within  the  bodies  of  beasts.  And 
thence  they  fell  into  aU  tha  abaurditics,  with 
which  they  arejustlyrepi  Dwllrt  B«ttli««tlier 
^ggnt  defended  thcmseWes  better  from  the 
ab«urdiliai^«»  wUeh  tlMir  diiEBreni  aystemi  fare 
birth. 

.  B«t  to  Wlwn  to  Pyth^ms.    In  necessary 

OODaoqWMirti  of  the  Metempsychosis,  he  con- 
duded,  and  one  of  the  capital  point,  of  his  moral 
doctrine  was,  that  man  committed  agwit  crime, 
ifbiB  Iw  MHin*  and  ate  aiilHttlB ;  because  all  eni- 
jBitapof  whatsoever  kind  they  are,  being  animated 
with  the  same  soul,  it  was  a  horrid  cruelty  to 
cut  the  throat  of  wHOwt  edf.  Thb  ta  what 
0«ld,i  where  be  ftigiw  that  Pythagoras  instructs 
WofNuma  in  his  maxims,  wittily 
^nnmr  in  these  three  verses : 

I!eu !  quantum  scclus  eat  in  vlicera  OOndU 
Coiigett  oquc  avidum  pingtiomte  COSpoW  enpM 
 "tTivnetatlKk 


I  should  never  haTe  done.  If  I  onderteok  u 
relate  circumatantially  all  the  wooden  tieriW 
to  Pythagorefc  If  we  awf  Mhee  Fiqk}i|, 
tliMt  declared  enemy  of  Christianity,  «iid  Ism- 
blichus  his  di•^cipl^  (for  they  are  th«  wsrtiy 
authorities  for  aU  these  miradea)  rytli»pn« 


B«t»  lAeertee  i^i^Mf  wUh  ingenuity,  the  trans- 
bler already  citel.wfcat  would  Pythagoras  have 

answered  to  a  men  who  should  have  asked  him 
conformably  to  his  own  principleet  «Wlie»  In- 
jury de  I  do  »  fowl  in  kilUng  it?  I  only  make 
ft  change  its  form,  aud  it  is  much  more  likely  to 
g»in  than  lose  by  that  change.  Perhaps  that 
•oul  immediately  after  quitting  ile  bedf,  will  go 
to  animate  aome  embryo,  who  will  one  day  be  a 
preat  monarch  or  philosopher :  and  instead  of 
seeing  itself  confined  to  a  fowl,  which  unchari- 
tahle  men  leave  In  *  yevd  to  enlbr  the  iiyuriee 
of  the  weather,  and  a  thousand  other  incon- 
vealencies,  it  will  find  itself  seat<»d  iu  an  ajwem- 
Uege  of  corpuscles,  that  forming  the  body,  some- 

tfaneeef  en  £pieiu«k«nn«^loM"<>'*^^^*'*''>  ^ 
gIntllNlf  with  pleasures  and  Imnoiirs." 

The  same  philosopher  forbade  his  disciples  to 
eat  beans ;  whence  Horace*  calls  them  the  rel»- 
tioneerallieeof  PythageCMt/aba  Pylhagoraicog- 
nata.  DMfarcnt  reasons  arc  given  for  tliis  prohi- 
bition ;  among  others,  that  beans  by  the  great 
wind  they  occasion,  exdteTBpeure  WfwOnrf 
to  ihetnotBlllltr  of  eoalmmwry  to  those*  who 
defotoAhanwdms  to  ioquirloc  after  truth.' 


I  Mt<m  t  XV.  2  Satyr,  a  1.  ii 

3  Ex  quo  clUm  Fythscorlds  iDtscdktum  potatur.  DC 

fab*  vMriTCiitur ;  qubd  bsbct laWkWI WW SMyam Is CWWH, 
tT»nqiiiUiliti  miutU ■■™e'*tiailSIB«  Cfctl. 

die  DidMat.  n.  OS. 


  the 

lie  commanded  a  b«-ar  that  made  fjni  nr^^ 
in  Uaunia  to  bp  cone,  and  it  diiappeared,  li« 
forbade  an  ox,  aiier  having  wbi»per«4a»«*h 
Ui  «r,  to  eat  heoae:  and  never  men  Mb 
touch  bean.  It  is  affirmed  that  be  had  bwn i«* 
and  heard  at  the  same  time  dispaUaf  ja  «i« 
poblic  assemblies  of  two  Mm  very 
eaeh  «lh«;  theeno  in  Italy,  and  the  otLn  m 
SiflUy.  He  foretold  earthquakes,  appfa«tl  ua- 
pfsts,  expeUed  pestilence,  and  cured  diiesi* 
His  golden  thigh  ought  net  to  he  emilli*.  Hj 
showed  it  to  hie  diaeifle  Aharis,  the  pn««  rf 
ApoUo  Hyperboreus,  to  prove  to  him  t^fc» 
himself  was  that  ApoUo;  and  hehad  ahsiejia 
it,  says  lamhUehoa,  In  a  paUk  eMmUrOO*- 
tone.  "WTint  wanders  does  not  the  samf  I»ffl- 
blichns  relate  of  thi^  Abaris?  Borne  up«. 
dart  as  upon  a  Pcgasu*,  be  could  pa«  a  grtt 
way  through  the  air  In  a  Aert  time,  witt«t 
being  stopped  or  retarded  in  bU  courw  by  mrf^ 

I,  or  places  inaccessible  to  other  meo. 
one  believe,  that  the  mirades  and  caiW—JW 
to  PythageMe  eooM  ho  gaoled  ea  the  te«i«i>T 
of  such  authors,  as  things  of  a  real 
Crrdat  Jud^fis  AfypMu    People  of 
among  the  pagans,  openly  laughed  tlth» 
ItietfanetoMBhoanenderhishiftAry-  i» 

circumstances  of  hh  drath  which  I  »b«*l** 
enter  into  particularly,  are  very  J*^"?* 
lated.  Justin*  obserres,  that  he dW»  »^ 
pentmn,  vihlther  he  had  retired  after  ha 
continued  twenty  years  at  f^^'"""' 
the  peoples  admiraUon  of  him  rose  •""Jj": 
they  converted  hia  hoaee  Into  •  ^'^Z 
lK»aar«dhimaan|»i.  flelHadtoaiiiy-' 


Emp«docles. 

Empedocles,  o  Pythagorean  ph"f 
of  Agrigentuma  Hfyof  Si^-^y*  "^^jJ^J, 
in  the  8*th   Olympiad,   A.  »• 
t»Tdhdmach,aewtoae 

in  order  to  enrich  his  mind  with  c"-^""*/^^ 
ledge.    On  his  return  into  bis  couatry,  as^ 

quented  the  schoobof  the ^yth^P"*^^.^ 
Lhehl«PF*ha«e«lidl.dpl*.buthej.^^ 

to  have  lived  xnany  y..r,  -^^^^^^       ^J.  , 
himself  not  only  to  composing  "''^J^j^ 
fornung  the  manMn  a^  WeeeoaUT* 
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pcdoclM  spaml  no  pains  to  do  nt  Af^igrntnm 
what  I'ythu^oraa  had  doue  at  Cnrtaaa.  The 
tity  of  Agri^eatom  WM  abandMMd  to  Inurj 
•ad  dAnalw(7«  Ito  Inhkbiunts,  according  to 
Dio(ea«s  Laertias,  amoantrd  to  e'tftht  hundred 
thouHUid :  which  ia  to  be  iuident«Nxl  of  its  tcrri- 
UrymwtUmdSf.  I hWMrtwirt Hapawer 
and  riehoa  abawhere.  EflBpadodaa  used  to  say 
that  the  people  of  A^pentum  abandoned  thrm- 
advea  to  fcaatlng  and  pieaaure^  as  if  tliey  believed 
tiMf  Mato4Iato4Mmir;  Mi  apflM  tei- 
■alre*  in  boildinf ,  as  if  they  thought  tbtjf  «m 
nerer  to  die.  Nothing  shows  the  luxury  and 
cfcminacy  uf  the  AfriKentinea  better,  tlian  the 
Mte  fhmi  AoM  who  wan  to  Jaftai  tha  dty 
in  the  nJght  against  the  attaclcs  of  the  Cartlia- 
giaiana.*  By  this  order  each  man  was  to  iuive 
only  one  eunel's  skin,  one  tent  bed,  one  woollen 
^Oh,  aai  *w  pOlawa.  Tht  AgrfgntliMa 
thought  this  discipline  Uglily  severe,  and  could 
»ot  be  brought  to  aubaait  to  it  withoot  difficulty. 

WWi  hiMPWr  persons  of  merit,  who  made  a 
Tcry  good  osa  af  thiir  tUkm,  aa  I  hvra  ahown 
elsewhere. 

•  1W  M«lMflt7»  wUeh  Enpaiodaa  had 

qolred  at  Afrigentum,  ho  employed  solely  la 
making  peace  and  good  order  take  plaoc  ai  mudi 


6  Died.  1.  xUL  Ik.  soft.  7  Dioc-  Lw^. 

8  riotaiv.Mfkm  9Dta»JLacrt. 
I^^naf.laiib  11  Alh«.Lxfar.pkaHl 


Olympic  games.  This  was  a  moral  poem  of  three 
thousand  hexametara^  ooaapoiod  by  our  philoso- 
pher upon  tha  datte  af  civil  11^  tlia  wonhip  of 
thegods^andtbeprec^taof  aenUty.  Ittookita 
name  from  containing  maxims,  which  taught  tlie 
means  for  purifyliif  and  improving  the  soul. 
The  jfoldem  bbtm  mn  bfttmi  to  Iwra  baen  part 
of  this  poem. 

£mpedoc!pfl  was  at  the  same  time  a  phUooophcr, 
poet}  histuriau,  physician,  and  even  aooording  to 
•an%  iw^irtan.  It  it  very  probable  that  hia 
autgle  WM  only  the  prolbMDd  kiiowledge  lio  had 
acquired  in  whatever  was  most  abatruse  in  na- 
ture. The  important  service  be  had  dmie  tha 
paopla  aif  AgflgaBtaniy  in  ittaMng  oartain  perii> 
odlral  winds  cease  to  blow,  which  bj'  their  per- 
nicious nature  did  great  damage  to  the  fruits  of 
tlie  earth,  was  aacribed  to  magic:  as  was  also 
wiMfthadMftriha  fadwhHaalBor  SdlMntom; 

!n  ctirinp  them  of  a  pe«tih'nre  occasioned  hy  the 
stench  of  the  waters  of  a  river  that  ran  through 
tbetr  city.  Hia  magto  aa  to  tiia  iiat  wao  hIa 
having  fillad  up  an  opening  of  a  mountain, 
whence  itiued  the  infected  evhalationit,  which  a 
south  wind  drore  upon  the  territory  of  Agri- 
gentnm ;  and  as  to  IIm  aaeood^  it  wm  bb  iMvinf 
caused  two  small  riTcra  toampty  themaelvca  Into 
that  of  Selinontum,  which  sweetened  the  water, 
and  removed  ita  bad  quality.  I'he  most  wun- 
darlU  aftet  af  EaapaAwlcB^a  aaagl^  and  wlilcli 
made  him  be  considered  as  a  god,  was  the  pre- 
tended resurrection  of  an  Agri;;entiiie  womsn, 
named  Panthea. "  Pliny  "  speaks  of  i  t,  as  wdl  aa 
Ortgeo.**  HnaUffm,  wito  eontcBto  klnadf 
with  saying,  that  having  been  piM-n  over  by  the 
pbyaiciana,  and  probably  Uken  for  dead,  she  waa 
cured  by  Empedodea,  reducca  dMi  nindo  to 
rMUtf ;  nd  0dm  »  noM  to  giro  ioto  tha  auM 

opinion. 

It  is  said  that  Empedocics, "  in  order  to  con- 
firm the  world  in  tiia  opiidon  they  liad  ooneeSTcd 
of  his  diTlnlty  by  diaappcariag  aaddenly,  threw 
himseLf  into  the  gulf  of  mount  ^tna.  "  But 
this  extravagance  haa  much  tha  air  of  being  the 
inir«BtiaB  «f  aoA  aa  Im*  fiaaMd  tiuniad?ca 
either  with  throwing  tha  mandkaa  into  tha 
lives  of  these  ptiiloaophers,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
with  rendering  tham  ridiculous.  Authors  of 
greater  gravity  tdl  oa,  (hat  ha  latirsd  into 
Peloponnesus,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
according  to  Aristotle,  about  the  banning  of 
the  88lh  Ulympiadt  A.  M.  3676. 


»  taert.  18  I*  vl  e.  Ml 

!1  I-,  ii.  coiit.  (  '<  bi  15  De  loris  im  rt  1.  vi 

IG  Pens  lounortAlu  hulx'n 

Dam  eoplt  EMpadsaieib  ivimm  frigUhu  iBtBsm 
ImUntt.  UenUt  Art  Pert 

17  Dk«.  Laert 
8» 


as  poadble. '  The  supreme  command  was  olfcred 
Uai,wlMibalMMia«ily  raAMd.  Hia  prin. 
dpai  cara  waa  to  pat  an  end  to  the  divisions  that 
prevailed  among  the  Agrlgentines  ;  and  to  per- 
Huade  tliem  to  consider  themselves  as  all  equals, 
nmi  mambtw  af  oaa  and  tha  ama  fcmily.  Hia 
next  attention  waa  to  reform  the  insolenre  of 
the  principal  persona  of  the  city,  and  to  prevent 
tlie  dlasipatlon  of  the  publle  rarennaa.*  Aa  to 
MmaaH^  ba  amplafiid  his  own  esUte  in  marrying 
the  young  womr^ii  that  had  no  portions.  In 
order  to  aatabliah  equality  aa  much  as  possible 
■MMOf  ttadtiaaBaof  Agrigeottnn,  Ita  aanaad  flw 
lf?^"*l4*i  which  consisted  of  a  thousand  persons 
choaen  out  of  the  richest  citizens,  to  be  aboliahed . ' 
He  rendered  it  triennial,  from  perpetual  as  it 

people  should  be  admitted  into  it,  or  at  least  such 
of  them  as  favoured  democratical  government. 

When  Empeducies  went  to  tiiA  Olympic 
gamas,  Bothlog  waa  tdbad  of  then  but  him.'* 
His  praises  were  the  common  subject  of  all  con- 
versations. It  waa  an  ancient  custom  to  aing 
tha  versts  of  the  great  poets  in  public,  aa  ttaae 
of  Homer,  Hesiod,  ArohilochuA,  MimMraMMb 
Piu>cylides,  and  others."  The  same  honour  was 
dona  to  thooe  of  Empedocles.  The  singer  Cleo- 
■ataaa  anag  Ua  K»^m^f»it  Purifieatkmt  In  tha 
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ARTICLE  II. 

DtvtMOM  oftht  Jtatie  Sket  into  four  Smt$. 

The  Italiror  PjrthafOTVan  w<rt  divided  itsHf 
iat«  four  oUmbv;  tiMt  of  H«raGUlu%  whidi  t««k 
Idi  bum;  Um  ElMtie,  of  whkH  DmmhIMw 
Uie  ekiaff  tlM  Sceptic,  fuunded  bf  P/rlto ; 

SECT.  I. 


«  Btthr*  of  Ephesiu,  and  lired  in  the  S9th  Olyia* 
fM,  A.  M.  M6a   H«  k  Mid  «o  Ut«  liad  M 


AmuDi,'  many  treaties  of  bis  compo«iyg,  thftt 
conccming  nature,  which  included  iu«  wliole 
pbUwophf ,  wm  Urn  mm  tmmmA  IMw 
kl«f  of  Fmlat  mb  of  HjilMpu,  having  seen 
Ulil  wvrk,  wrote  a  most  obUfing  I^etter  to  Hera- 
cliUa%  to  deiire  him  to  come  to  hi»  court,  where 


than  in  Greece.  The  philimjpher,  little  a£r<>cted 
with  offers  so  frrarioiin  .lud  bu  full  of  ircKMlnprnn, 
replied  bluntly,  That  lie  aaw  nothing  amuuf 
mm  Wft  ii^Mlleek  lutMrj*  vmrim,  mui  «mU> 
tioii,  that  contenting  himself  with  little,  as 
he  did,  the  court  of  Pemia  suited  ill  with  him. 
He  was  not  in  the  wrong  at  bottom.  It  is  not 
•MTptkiag^  thnt »  Gmk  tarn  Am*  MMmy 

to  tlic  pridn  of  Barbarian  kinps,  and  the  slavrry 
and  vices  of  courtiers,  should  set  a  high  value 
upon  poverty  wilk  luitfmimott  mmi  esteem  it 
inftnltely  man  than  the  greatest  fortunes  he 
conld  expect  from  n  monarch  living  in  the  ini'K: 
el'  pomp,  pride,  effeminacy,  and  pleasures,  in  a 
■atkm  davaCad  mUtj  ta  luury.  He  might  in> 
deed  hava  nil  il  kia  rsftnal  Ja  man  falite 

tcrmi*. 

He  vrns  a  trus  manbatar.  Nothing  tatitfind 
lUogi;  afarythlaf  gave  him  affnaa.  llaidkM 

were  tlio  objects  of  his  pity.  •  Seaiim  all  the 
world  abandoned  themselves  to  a  joy,  of  the 
fidaehood  of  which  he  was  sensible,  he  never 
appeared  In  public  without  ahaddiof  tmok  nUch 
oecarionad  hk  Uiag  oallad  tk$  ITaitpar. 


I  T.acrt 

1  HeracUtus  quotl«  pro<licrjt.  ct  UiUum  circa  §e  mtli 
viventium,  imo  maid  pcrcuntlum  vMaalflebat,  miaere- 
batuj  onaium,  qui  aiu  hiU  HtUaesqaa  aesomait  Ds- 


fi:!*«e:  nittxi  nihil  illi  Tidctxrtur 

HuiG  t  ini.i.i,  quae  affirous, 
bsatur.  De  TUaif.  mmm.  a  It 


in  the  most  •"•rinns  ocmpstiona  of  men.  tmU 
lauglsing  at  ibem.    l  bs  sos  csold 
ten*  Ml  misery, tka ate 
thing  but  folly  and  Iriitafb  MktelMHMM 

were  in  the  right. 

UeraclitiUk  disgusted  and  tired  with 

mankind,  tfiat  he  retired  ta  a  mooalaiii,  wlai 

bo  lived  upon  herbs  in  rompuny  with  »riM  bfait* 
A  dropsy,  which  that  kiad  o(  lite  ooesiioiMd, 


S£CT.  II. 


greatest  phikwnphers  of  the  andaot  worM,  ««l 
of  Abdeni  in  rhnv-*;.  *  Xerxes,  Wn^  of  Prnus, 
having  lodged  in  the  houee  of  Usmoehtni'i 
hAm  left  him  iiaai  ta  be  Mi  ewi^  |W- 
septon,  aad  to  instnHi  Uas  hi  thdr  fnttodti 
theology  and  astronomy.  He  Aftrrn-nrdt  ktsrd 
Leueippus,  and  Ivemed  from  him  the  ayittai  «f 


His  extraordinary  inclination  for  the  srifocrf 
induced  him  to  travel  into  all  the  coontrln  •f 
the  world,  whsrs  there  was  hopes  of  findiD{ 
learnadiaM.  HovbriMlhafriMliar  Igyp^ 

the  Chalileans,  nnd  the  Periian  pliilwph''w. 
It  is  even  eaid  that  he  went  as  far  a*  £tliiapii 
and  India,  la  eoaftr  with  the  Gymnosophiife 
He  ni^leeted  the  eva  af  Mi  mMtt,  and  left  kii 
ianiis  uncultimtcd,  in  order  to  apply  him<^f 
with  less  interruption  to  tlie  atady  of  wtsdmi. ' 
Some  goaateaa  to  eay,  botiHtii  IMk  ynfa" 
bilitj,  MmI kaput  out  his  eyes  in  hopnsf  mcdh 
tnting  more  profoundly,  when  the  oljjecti  of 
sight  should  not  dtveri  the  iatidleetaal  pssrcn 

liimself  to  eiivt  Idmself  up  in  a  tomb,  si  It  is 
mid  he  did,  fa  atdv  la  affify  mm  tnij 

meditation. 

his  whole  patrimony  in  his  trsveU,  whWb 
aOMunted  to  above  an  hundred  talenis'  (sa 

)  AthiereMte 
tha  Ji%ii^  tm  havbif  q>nt 
yaartiiaiwihfmir,  Bf Ito  laM  ef  Wi 


n  I-icit 

4  Dcmocritua,  vsri  tala^a^  (UcUur  oculi*  m  piivmk, 

Patrimonium  nrRlrxit,  aprrw  dckpruit  frvcultM,  <ju«l  flifc 
reni  aliud,  iiwi  bcaum  vium  /  De  imdt.  L  t  d.  97 
Miramur,  at  Dcnocriti  pociu  ( 
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oMUttiy,  thoM  who  bad  aquuidcred  their  pstxt- 

tMr  family.  H*  pled  hla  cau«e  hfanMlf,  and 
|irodac«d,  as  n  proof  of  the  ju»t  \3n^  he  hnd 
1  of  hu  furiune,  the  most  finiehed  of  his 
irlidi  IM  vaai  t»  tht  JodlfMb  TVjr 
were  m  charmed  with  it,  that  they  not  only  ac- 
quitted him,  but  caused  m  much  raoney  ae  he 
had  expended  ia  hie  traveU,  undoubtedly  out  of 
tiM  pobito  lilMHIIJ,  t>  !•  Nprii  blli,  MMltd 
•tjitties  HI  honour  of  him,  and  diHXoM  that  after 
hia  death  the  public  ahould  charge  itaelf  with 
the  can  of  hi*  ftaiianl:  wUA  wm  WMnlingly 
eMCBted.  H«  travdled  m  •  (raat  peraon,  for 
the  Bake  of  itutruction,  not  to  enrich  hioinelf. 
Ha  w«»t  t»  ikf  fwmotart  fMli  of  IwU»  ia  ^ucat 

Itw  vUkM  4^  Mdi4iOB(  Hit  MWO  TC^I^fc^ 
tiho  iMMMni  wiydi  he  found  almoat  at  hie  door, 
In  a  cooalrf  aiNading  witk  takmm  of  foU  and 
gema. 

Ho  fMMi  MM  tiM  ai  Ateik  «•  mMm  of 

the  iciencee,  and  ^  abode  of  wit  and  learning.  * 

But  far  from  endaavouriag  to  display  his  merit 
and  eurioua  knowledfe  there,  he  affected  to 

oble  in  a  man  of  learning  and  a  philoeopher ! 

A  fact  ainf  alar  enough  is  related  concerning 
him,  but  with  no  other  foundation  than  Hippo- 
oiBiai^lattm^  wUflkthabariMd  Mlofo  ipvrt- 
oni.  The  Abderitee,  seeing  Democritns  thi-ir 
oountrymaa  regard  notUugt  lai^h  al»  and  ridi- 
aalo  ovarr  thing,  say  «kat  lha  airivaa  Ml  of 
imagea,  mtrnmnr  to  know  who*  tho  Mail  aaid 
in  their  soni^'^i,  mx!  iiiha1)it  tonako  ahaort  per- 
jpetnaUy,  apprehended  that  hii  kaafai  ma  turned, 
aad  lhal  ha  waald  antlrdy  rai  aoad,  wkkh 
thay  ooMMvad  as  the  neatest  minfortane  that 
conld  happen  to  th*-'>r  rity.  Tlicy  therefore 
wrot^  to  Hippocrates,  to  desire  him  to  visit 
DmmopNm.  Tha  graal  eoaaam  they  expressed 
for  the  health  of  »o  illustriona  a  citizen  (liio.t 
them  honour.  The  illimtriuus  phyttirian  they 
had  sent  for,  after  some  conversationa  with  the 
I  liml  aloh  MB,  Joggad  ymj  dUhfantly  of 
him,  and  dti«p4'llod  their  fears»  byAMdarlng  ^kat 
ho  had  norer  Imown  a  wiser  man,  nor  one  mora 
in  Ua  OMMaa.  Diogvnee  Laertius  also  mentiona 
this  Journey  of  HlppoMalM  to  AMwa. 

Nothing  certain  is  said  eithfr  of  his  birth,  or 
the  tioM  of  hia  death,  A.M.  3564.  Diodorus 
ShaittiaaahHhiaidlaaltkoage  of  ninety,  the 
fint  year  of  the  90th  Olympiad. 

Deniocrif ui  liad  a  fine  g:entua,  with  a  vast,  ex> 
iMMuve^  penetrating  wh,  whnsh  he  qpfUed  to  the 
whala  dnia  afaariaaa  hiiair]i4ga.*  Iliysice, 


•  Voal  Athcnai,  inqnit  DcmncTitti*,  nsquene  qtilsquam 
ibi  aglKnrit    CoMtantciii  nomioein  st  jwnsiu,  qui  glo> 
rigMaMitadssei  TWas.  AmA  L  «  a  lOi 
1 


ethics,  mathematiei,  poUta  learning,  libend  arts, 
aa«a  wMte  tha  aphm  of  hiaaalNICf. 

It  is  said,  that  having  foreseen  a  certain  year 

would  prove  bad  for  olive*!,  he  bought  at  a  very 
low  rate  a  great  quantity  of  oil,  by  which  ha 


with  reason,  tliat  a  man  who  hud  never  seemed 
to  regard  any  thing  but  study,  and  who  had 
always  set  so  much  value  upon  poverty,  should 


entertain  thoiijfhts  of  nmasrinp  such  prrnt 
riches.  '  He  soon  explained  the  mystery  him> 
■elf,  in  resteting  to  all  the  merchants,  of  whom 
ha  had  boogfat  oil,  and  who  were  in  deeper  oA 
aoeouat  of  the  bargain  they  had  made  with 
him,  all  th«  torphts  Im  had  ac^tdred,  oontmting 
hfanaair  wMi  ahowfa^,  that  to  1 
at  his  own  option.  There  is  soi 
nature  in  the  history  of  Thales. 

BpieuruB  ia  ohliged  to  Uemocritua  for  almost 
Us  whole  system ;  and,  to  render  the  elegant 
Latin  expression,  he  is  the  source,  from  which 
the  streams  that  water  the  gardens  of  Epicurus, 
dow.  *  The  latter  was  in  the  wrong,  in  not 
ooalMng  lUa  oMIgatlana  to  DeaMMrltaa,  and  Ui 
treating  him  as  a  dreamer.  We,  shall  show  In 
the  sequel  his  opinions  concernini;  the  supreme 
good  of  man,  the  world,  and  the  nature  of  the 
gada.  It  waa  DoMOFitaa  aba  that  aupffUai 
the  Sceptics  ^vith  all  they  wiid  against  the  evi- 
dence of  the  senses.'**  For  besides  its  being  bb 
eoslom  to  oay,  that  truth  lay  bid  at  the  bottom 
of  a  wall,  ha  mahitiloed  tl»t  there  was  nothing 
real  except  atoms  and  rocuity,  and  that  all  else 
was  only  opinion  and  appearancCi 

Flato  la  aaid  to  hare  been  the  dedared  anem  j 
of  Damoeritoa.  He  had  collected  all  hia  books 
with  rare,  and  was  going  to  throw  them  into 
the  fire,  when  two  Pythagorean  philosophers 
repraaented,  that  doing  ao  wauld  signify  no* 
thing,  berause  they  were  then  in  the  haodl  of 
many.  Plato's  hatred  for  Dcmorritus  appears 
in  his  having  never  cited  him,  even  iu  places 
where  to  ralhte  hha  waa  tha  qiNBtlaOt  thoag h 
hi-  h'.\s  miMitioned  ahnoat  afl  the  re«t  of  tka  an* 
oient  ptUlueophen. 

SECT.  Kit 

StqtHt  er  Pyrr^i»  Smt. 

PyrrhOk  a  patlve  of  £Uis  ip  l'elupoaneat(%  wai 
tin  dbdpla  of  AoasardKH^  and  awiawpaala^ 


9  Miimi)tibu«  qui  paup-  rf.ntt  rn  et  quieiem  doctrinarum 
ei  iclctiank  iiu()runu  conU  i<*»c.  At4ue, 
csusa,  et  iqgsni  dlvUianun  curnu,  rcstituisM  i 
(or  nrtlcT  aMreou)  snxiic  ct  svidin  domlnorum  i>cvntten- 
tie,  ouBlSlilUin  iU  pmbute,  opea  siln  In  tacUi,  cOm  vt) let, 
fnre.    Ptm.  I.  xtiii.  c.  28. 

9  DsBiociittisviriiii^ttllQpciiaiiiCa^rontibivBlil. 
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him  to  India.  It  was  undoubtedly  iii  the  train 
of  Aknodcr  the  Gr«a*»  whanoa  w«  awj  «0Ueot 

in  what  time  he  flaurlshwl.  He  hnd  practlned 
the  art  of  painting,  before  he  applied  biauelf  to 
pbiloaophy. 

Hbopiiiiamdiflimd  Utile  from  «lioee  of  Ar- 
CClilaus,  and  terminated  in  the  incomprehenal- 
blllty  of  all  things.  Ha  fousd  ia  all  things, 
reasons  for  affirming,  and  raaeana  ftr  denying : 
mod  Hkmhn  be  did  MMBt  aftar  having  well 

examined  bith  siJes  of  a  question,  roncludiug 
only  that  hitherto  he  aaw  nothing  clear  and 
cortain  in  it,  lum  liquet,  and  that  tiia  inl^ect  in 
yiMllMi  MfBlred  farther  discussion.  Aooord> 
ingly  he  seemed  during  liis  whole  life  in  quest 
of  truth  i  but  be  tooli  care  always  to  contrive 
•nbtaffagee^  t»  viM  coneenting  that  ha  had 
found  it :  that  is  to  say,  in  reality  he  would  not 
find  it ;  and  that  he  concealed  so  hideous  a  turn 
of  mind  under  the  specious  outside  of  inquiry 
and  ffiamlfff***^-  Thon^  ha  was  not  the  in- 
Tenterof  this  method  of  philosophizing,  It  how- 
ever beai-9  his  name :  the  art  of  diqmting  upon 
all  thing;8,  without  ever  going  farther  than  to 
najfvnS  on^a  judgment  is  called  Pyrrhtmism. 
The  disciples  of  Pyrrho  werp  called  also  ScepticSt 
tcom  a  CreeliL  word  rmurrtfuuf  wUch  signifies  to 
pnuidery  to  namim,  Ueum  thrfr  whale  appli- 
cation terminated  in  that. 

Pyrrho's  indifference  is  astonishing;  and  if 
aU  Diogenca  Laertina  relates  of  it  1m  true,  it 
roaa  aran  to  midniiM  That  hialorbn  eays,  he 
did  not  pvafbr  one  thing  to  another;  that  a 
waggon  or  n  precipice  did  not  oblige  him  to  go 
a  it^  out  of  ilia  way ;  and  tl»at  his  friends  who 
ftUowad  Um,  oAn  lavid  Ua  Utk  Hommr, 
ha  one  day  ran  away  from  a  dog  tiiat  flew  at 
him. '  When  he  was  rallied  upon  a  fear  so  con- 
trary to  hia  principles^  and  su  unworthy  of  a 
yhOoaapbar:  "It  it  hard.**  rafUid  ha,  «to 
diveat  one's  self  entirdj  of  the  man.  His 
master  Anaxarchai  having  fallen  into  a  ditch  in 
hia  company,  he  wallied  on  witboot  so  mach  as 
aiMafUm  hia  hand.*  Anasaidma  ftr  from 

^yfctng  il  anlK<>  blamed  thos«  who  rpproarhed 
FjTrho  with  so  inhuman  a  behaviour,  and 
praised  hia  disciple  for  hia  indifferenoe  of  mhid, 
ipUahMgOidhialaflBrMtUnf*  What  would 
become  nf  society,  and  the  commerce  of  life 
with  such  philoaopbera?  Pyrrbo  maintained 
that  life  and  dttlh  WW  equally  indlflmnt. 
«<Why  don't  yon  dla  tten?"  somebody  o^ked 
him.  "  For  that  very  reason,"  replied  he,  "  be- 
oaoae  life  and  death  are  aqoaliy  indiffnrent."  * 
.  Ho  uught  an  iftMMUadiihrln^  that  opens 
I  «f  avirykindi*  That  tha 
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honour  and  Infiany,  the  joitiea 
of  aolieaa  demanded  solely  open  hamn  hwi 

and  custom  ;  in  a  word,  tiiat  there  wi»  notlim 
honest  or  dishonest,  juat  or  niyust,  iu  itaclL 

Hia  eoontry  reepeelod  him  hlghly,eMM 
the  dignity  of  pontW  npoo  him,  and  gnavii 
all  philosophers  an  exemption  from  taxes  up«m 
ilia  acoount :  a  very  singular  conduct  in  ngaid 
ta  a  naa»  who  nwclted  aalj 
wfcUrt  thoy  loadad  Uaa  wfth  T 

SECT.  IV. 


}  AiWertw  ifidjbmb.  fta»  Ewag.  i  aiv.  c:  18. 
4lJMrtk 


Epicurus,  one  of  the 
igi^  waa  hm  at  Oa^gattium  io  Attia, 
in  the  third  year  of  the  lOOtb  Oljmpisdi  A. 
M.  3663.  *  HU  father  Neoole^  and  Us  awtJi* 
Chereatrata,  were  of  thonioahararthsinld^ 
tairta  of  Atlka  atnt  hy  tha  Athenian!  into  Ai 

island  of  Samoa.  This  orca-iionrd  Kpicunii'i 
passing  hia  in&noy  in  that  island.  He  liitl 
return  to  Atibena  dn  tfco  alghlaanth  yewef  Hi 
agOi  •  It  waa  not  to  fix  there :  for  some  ynn 
after  he  went  to  his  father,  who  lirfd  at  Cd^ 
phon;  and  afterwards  reaided  in  differrnt  plMia 
He  did  not  flnaUy  aettla  at  Athai^  tOI  M 
the  thirt|s-dxth  year  of  his  age,  A.  M. 
He  there  erected  a  school  in  a  fine  garden  vhkh 
ha  had  porcbaaed.  An  incredihls  tbroog  of 
hoam  aoon  «ama  thMhar  frMs  aB  pffi*  f 
Greece,  Asia,  and  «Tcn  Ef7pt«  ^  ^ 
leasons.  If  we  may  believe  Torquatas,'  lk« 
wanneet  assertor  of  the  Epicarean  sect,  vfia 
dibhead,  tho  dlwdflaa  of  EftaW 
common  with  their  master  in  the  mo«t  pfrftet 
friendship.  Though  throoghout  aUsiitiqa»q|. 
at  kaat  for  many  ages,  scarce  tbree  eoupb  « 
liM  flltflthail  ainwanifl  l^loaraibadluwvB 
how  to  unite  great  numbers  of  them  in 
house,  and  that  a  smaU  one.  •  The  pWlo^jj* 
Numenius,  who  lived  in  tha  t^^^ 
„|,„UIM  mmMk  tto  diaeord  and  diTtii^ 
which  prevailed  among  each  of  theoihar**^ 
the  disclplea  of  Eplcurua  had  * 
union  down  to  hie  tluM.  •  Hb  7" 
now  dMdad;  but  always  followed  hii  dortitae 
like  an  oracle.  His  birtb-day  was  cel»li«« 
In  the  time  of  Pliny  tha  nntBrallet,'*  »^»*VV* 
say,  above  four  hnndiad  nan  all»M"  *^ 


•  Lsett  tntt 
7  PaItaiaxLl.B.6k 
B  l^ilevnis  naa  to  daMe,etea 

tnagncM,  quantaqiiij  .uTioris 

tenuit  amiconuB  gi^»!  flfe^ 

JOIIa.Lailv.aft 
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fvbcre. 

Epicurus  composed  a  f^eat  number  of  books, 
irlilcli  art)  made  to  amount  to  abore  three 
[ ;  9a4  plqaed  hinwlf  upon  quoting 
ling,  and  deriving  every  thlQf  Am  hia  own 
fand.  Though  none  of  them  are  come  down  to 
us,  no  phikNopher'e  opinions  are  better  known 
than  hie.  W«  «n  umI  Indebted  ftr  thim  to 
the  poet  Lacrettn%  and  Diogenes  Laertlus,  not 
to  mention  Cir^ro  fn  hin  philosophical  works. 
The  learned  Gassetidi  has  collected  with  great 
metmm  all  Onl  it  to  ba  Ibaad  In  andnt 
writers  conwtnlag  lha  dacCrina  and  foaoBof 

£picurus. 

He  placed  the  Atomical  system  in  exoeeding 
WfmnOm,  We  diall  eee  tlmt  hawaa  netcfaa 

inventer  of  it,  but  that  lie  only  changed  some 
things  in  it.  Hb  doctrine  upon  the  supreme 
good  of  man,  wUdh  he  makee  to  consiat  in 
pleaaoM^  aanttlbntod  very  much  both  to  decry 
hts  sect,  and  to  make  it  gain  ground :  it  will 
also  ba  apokcn  of  in  the  aequelf  as  well  as  his 
aplriana  cwwrning  th«  natam  af  the  gods,  pro- 
vidence, and  destiny. 

The  praise  given  Epicunis  by  Lucretius,  his 
tolthftil  intaiprcterf  shows  what  we  ought  to 
tUdtaf  AaAfUkaoflMfli  qrataaa.  Ha  npr^ 
avto  him  aa  tha  fiiai  of  mortals,  who  had  the 
courage  to  rise  up  against  the  prejudices  that 
bUnded  the  universe,  and  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
«f  religion,  whieh  Iffl  then  had  kdd  mankind 
aaljected  to  iu  oaqpin ;  and  that  without  being 
•wed  either  by  respect  for  the  godn,  their 
tiiair  Ihunden,  or  any  other  motive. 

Hunans  ante  oculot  fimlh  dm  vits  Jaeeret 
la  tscils  opprsMa  gnvi  tuib  reJIigione 


Ett  ocuka  atuus,  prinnuque  dbriitcre  oontri : 
Quetn  nec  Ikma  de<im,  aec  ftdaitoa,  psc  mlnttantt 


£picurus  is  praised  for  having  never  departed 
ftaaaUaitolftr  Aagaadarhiaeannlrf.i>  Ha 

did  not  quit  It  when  besieged  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,'*  and  determined  to  share  in  the 
nuseries  it  anffered.  He  lived  upon  beans,  and 
gava  Ua  diaeiplaa  tha  mma  food.  Ha  dwiraii 

good  sovpTpi^s,  but  stibmtttf'd  t-o  those  wlu) 
governed  iU— a  maxim  of  great  importance  to 
Oa  tranqoillity  of  atatea.  TMinu  espreesM  it 
inthoMtoRHai  jBc$u)0  lmp$nitom 9ata  wptttn, 
quaUicumqut  tolrrare.**  *'  To  pray  for  good 
emperors,  and  suffer  them  of  whatsoever  kind 


Epicurus  died  in  the  torments  of  a  retention 


11 


It  Vtabta 
IS1MtBU.Llv.aa 


patience  and  constancy,  the  second  year  of  the 
127th  Oljmpfaid,  A.  M.flmatthabeginnlof  af 
hia  aavcBty-toaand  year. 

Qeneral  JStJUetion  vpon  th*  Saxral  Sect* 
PhilotopKert. 

I  have  endeavoored  to  set  the  history  of  the 
dlffmnt  amii  of  tiw  hmthan  pUleaaplMfa  in  « 

dear  a  light  as  poasible.  Before  I  taka  my 
leave  of  that  subject,  and  jmK-f-ed  to  explain  the 
various  opiniona  of  these  sects,  I  think  it  ia- 
anmbnt  an  na  to  ayfvlia  tbm  laadary  dnt  ha 
would  ba  daaitTa^  if  h»  expected  any  oamMm 
able  change  or  reformation  In  the  manners  of 
men  from  the  different  instructions  of  all  these 
pMhaaylnw.  Tba  wfadam*  aa  araeli  hoaalad 
of  by  the  most  learned  among  the  many  sects 
into  which  the  universe  was  divided,  could 
determine  no  question,  and  multiplied  enws. 
All  huBMB  phOawfky  vfctandad  to^  waa  to 
instruct  men  in  living  in  n  manner  worthy  of 
men  ;  because  it  discovered  in  men  no  qualities 
but  sueh  aa  were  human,  and  allottad  to  them 
only  tha  aqJaynMUt  af  hmnan  things.  Ito  In- 
stnictioDs  are  not  useless  In  this  point,  as  they 
at  least  diasnade  men  firoas  the  brutal  life  that 
dtdianann  Aa  aMcOanay  of  dNir  naton^  and 
makes  them  seek  their  happiness  in  the  vilest 
part  of  their  being,  which  is  the  body.  But  all 
the  reformation  they  effect  extenda  to  very  few 
things.  What  program  haw  tha  awla  af  fMIa- 
sophflta  mada^  tiiaagh  endnad  with  se  much 
eloquence,  and  supported  vrith  so  much  subtilty  ? 
Have  they  not  left  mankind  where  they  fetind 
Hum,  in  tha  mme  perpbsitiaa,  prqudioM^  and 
bUndness?  And  indeed  how  oould  they  labonr 
for  the  reformation  of  the  human  heart,  as  they 
neither  knew  wherein  it  was  irregular,  nor  the 
aonraaaf  Kahnreguhu-ity?  Widwot  the  revsU 
tion  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  what  could  be  known 
of  man,  and  of  his  real  state?  Since  his  fall  be 
abotmda  with  anoazing  contrarieties.'*  He 
lalainaaf  hia  flrat  aiflglnahMMlOTaf  giaal&Ma 
and  elevation,  which  his  degradation  and  mean- 
BOSS  have  not  been  able  to  extinguish.  He 
wills,  he  aspires  at  every  thing.  Hia  desire  of 
^ory,  lmnM>trilty»  and  n  happinam  tiiat  i^ 

eludes  all  good,  is  infinite.  A  nothing  employs 
him,  R  nothing  afflicta  or  ooneolca  him.  On  a 
thousand  occasions  ha  b  an '  InAmt ;  weak, 
ftarftil,  and  d^eetad;  without  mentioning  bb 
vices  and  passions,  which  dishonour,  <lpbase, 
and  sometimes  make  him  infarior  to  the  beasts 
of  tha  M4>  to  arUeh  ha  aneandMa  naarar 
to  man  by  hia  nn  worthy  indlnationa. 
lha  jgnataaea  of  theaa  two  oondltiana  thtair 


U  M^.  Da  Omfc  J.  C  omtiflib     i  «k  &  d*  avrta  Vh 
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At  fhikaophan  into  two  •qmBy  absunl  ex- 

trem«^  The  Stoics,  who  made  an  i<l>i|  of  their 
chimerical  wisdonit  were  for  inspiring  man 

which  is  not  hia  condition.  '  The  E|>icurean8, 
who  had  degrradd  him  by  reduciug  him  to  mere 
matter,  iaculcatad  sentimaata  of  pure  aod  abao> 
Into  wiwiniw  lai*  kta;  mi  «iM«  to  akn  m 
littir  his  condition.  Philo»<>]^hy  tvas  not  capable 
of  diflceruing  things  so  u«ar  and  at  the  aama 
tfan*  so  rsxBotc  from  each  odwr :  so  near,  be- 
mnm  laMid  in  Uw  atote  of  humanity ;  wmi  w 
remote,  beraas«  they  belong  by  their  natonto 
tdatm  antirelj  diffBiwW  A  disiinotiim  at  Ikk 
liliid  WM  iMt  wmfim  Mm  Jwoa  CM^  «r  fai. 
dependently  af  Jmmm  €9Mlk  Before  him  man 
pcithrr  knew,  nor  was  capable  «>f  knowing 
iumaelf.    Ua  either  exalted  or  debased  himself 

«Hkfr  la  irtHrtig  »  priit  it 

drpre«w,  or  auginenting  a  meanneae  it  was 
fieoeasary  tu  exalL    Ueaee  1  comprebeiul.hvw 


I  ought  to  think  the  glfi  of  the  faith.  It 
la  trqe,  the  manner  in  which  the  sin  of  Adam 
AMnded  dawn  to  me,  is  oevered  with  ohscuri- 
tiM.  9«*  AtM»  t|Milv«T  fitelinipl 

darkuess,  issues  the  li^ht  which  nialcp^  all  clear, 
I  all  my  diAculUes-  I  am,  therefore, 
Ttin^ng  to  htUewe  ena  only  thing,  of 
«i|ich  the  MM  to  mmmm  by  the  under. 
ilMiding  of  aoaumy  others:  and  choose  rather 
In  ndimit  my  ratain  to  a  ainfle  artickk  which  it 

Aim  tn  wake  it  fly  out  against  an  infinity  of 
others,  it  oomprebends  as  little,  and  of  which 
divine  revel^^^on  neither  forbids  «*  the  exMM* 


PART  SECONIX 
HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


By  tlie  history  of  phUoeophy  I  tmderstan4 
the  dtM-triiice  ti^m)|t  b^  «ndi  ee«t  wS  l^aoflant 

philoeophers. 

jpidkpophj)  nmong  thn  Micie1»  ■oailitii  nC 
AVW  PPrti:  IHftl— Hi!  or  Logic,  which  direct* 
the  op<'rat!ona  of  the  mind,  and  the  formation 
of  arguioeut;  Physics  (that  included  also  (he 
PMtaphy^)  nUgb  mmMtim  lk»  tturtmn  |if 
Hm  wefid*  the  effects  of  nature,  th«  «ri«*eiwi 
and  attributes  of  the  Divinity,  and  the  nature 
of  the  soul  i  and,  lastly,  i.tlucs,  wiiich  l^ys  down 

«M  Milii  w4  tiiiMi  <r  tte  Mat  «f  Uifc 
lUi  to  an  Hiipla  mlflnGl,  and  (teraidar  mwt 


1  PMacipwdabVU.TfllL«fk 


not  nfmet  that  I  should  treat  U  In  Ikl 

I  hare  already  declared  more  then  onre,  that  I 
do  not  write  fw  the  learned.    Stoics,  Peripa- 


in  books  and  ronvprHatinn.  I  thought  it  proper 
thertfore  to  gire  the  generality,  and  pcraoos  ef 
no  fieat  reading,  aoane  kaowledfe  m£  the  frin^ 

but  without  enterinf^  into  an  exact  demil  nf  thtlr 
diepnte%  which  are  often  rery  knotty  and  i 


Before  I  praeeed  to  my  snhjeol^  I.«MMl 

help  obsvrring  the  wnrnlcrf'u!  tru-tp  that  prerailed 
the  meet  considerable  persona,  fur  all  the 
Is  pnrttoiAir  Ikn 
phUoaophy.  I  dn  not  ipcnk  only  ( 
We  have  seen  how  much  the  famous  sages  of 
Greece  wtra  eatocmed  in  the  court  of 
tlw  ^^Ina  P^ilstos  nal  spsBf  nsd  thn  ^Hn  I 
of  the  lessons  of  Anaxarchus ;  what 
the  most  illustrious  citirens  of  .-Vthrii*  ha<l  fnr 
the  oonTersatioos  of  Sorratea  i  in  wkat  """"—t 

court  abandoned  to  pleanirc,  (torotfd  himself  te 
Ilato ;  with  what  taste  even  fur  the  most  a^ 
atractad  knowtodfi^  Ariatotle  inspired  hia  pupil 


Pythncnra^  and  his  disciples  were  considered  by 


the  prince*  of  that  part  of  Italy  called  Gi 
OfMsn.  Thn  Rmmm  iii  Mt  give  place  in 
this  respect  to  the  CrwHy  §ttm  Ifae  time  that 

lenruini^  and  the  polito  arts  wen  introdur«d 
among  them.    Panlua  jKmilinai  aftor  the 


grateful  fruits  of  his  victory,  the  haring  i 
a  philosopher  from  Greece  to  Rome,  to  instruct 
hia  children  who  were  then  in  the  army,  and  te 
Mwcna  wMi  MnMtf  nt  feb  tobnn  kavifc 

Scipio  Africanus,  who  destroyed  Carthage  aad 
Numaittia,*  those  formidable  rirals  of  RonM 
in  the  midst  of  the  n\oet  ii^portant  aliairs  bmh 

self  momenta  of  repose  and  retirement,  for  en- 
joying the  conversation  of  Palybim  and  the 
phihMnpher  Panwtiu%  whom  he  had  alwaya 


more  worthy  of  respect  fur  his  mild  wisdM 
than  his  dignities,  the  intiawto  Iriend  of  Scipl% 
shared  with  him  faitiM 


S  /UMcsBUt  dnos  tenures  ijapaii  HoBMMri,  Csrtks. 


3  IIIp,  rr^iiicsrcns  S  rrip  piilchcrriTnis  muncribu*,  oChas 
tUA  Munebat  sUqusadOket  i  coitu  hsmiBWi  I 
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two  gnat  mm  1»  Pmuk^km  *9m  to  agiwt 

^f^rtt  of  fMtiillai-itf ,  and  Cicoro  nyi,  the  pUlo- 
sopher  highly  daacrrad  it.  *  Whmt  honoun  did 
set  Poinpey  i  tuiwr  Fsildalriai^  gtioff  ttprcMly 
to  Rhodes,  on  hifl  return  tnm  Us  glorious  cam- 
fftigm  against  Mithridates,  to  see  and  hear  that 
fhiloaopher !  JLucullos,  e^en  while  in  the  field, 
wben  a  yemral  has  aearee  tfaM  to  Vreatlw, 
fonnd  moments  of  leisure  for  grstifying  his 
taste  for  polite  Icaniinp,  and  in  particular  for 
philosophy,  and  to  hear  the  pbilosophv  Aotio- 
4iai,«lM»irMthe4MipMlMi«f  Ut  «xp*. 
Atlons.  * 

The  Abb<?  Gedoyn,  *  in  respect  to  a  letter  of 
Dionysius  Halicamassensis,  ehaerres  upon  the 
«M  wUeh  tiM  great  aen  of  Ike  Roman  com- 
monwenlth  made  of  their  leisure.  The  excel- 
lent education  of  tlM  lloaaans,  says  be^  made 
IcavMcd  aloMNl  Am  thalr  liifcmy»  They 
fgthMf  iMtraetii  in  tMr  own  and  the 
Greek  tontine?* :  to  lenm  these  two  living  Inn- 
fuages,  cost  them  little.  Tkey  warn  inspired 
fwy  early  idtk  n  tmo  ftar  tho  moot  OKodleat 
writers.  That  Iaal8»  InstlUed  ao  aaon  into  th<  ir 
infant  minds,  grew  st rone  with  years,  nnd  in- 
clined them  to  cultivate  the  society  of  learned 

place  of  reading  of  trbkh  their  em|)lnymenta 
♦!»'privcd  them.  TTience  it  Atllnwwi  Ihnt  the 
li4)mAn8,  whose  minds  were  ail  improved  ity 
lett«o,liv«dtof«tb«riai  a  eontlnaa]  Inteitowtt 
of  erudition.  And  what  must  hare  been  the  con- 
Tersation  of  a  great  number  of  Romans,  when 
they  happened  to  meet  in  the  same  company  ! 
HartflBalna,  Ootlb,  CMH* 

Calo,  Rrutiis,  Atticiis, 
and  many  others ! 

Bat  never  did  any  one  carry  tha  tasia  and 
ardMD-,  especially  ftr  pMlooophy,  Ughar  ifeon 

nr»T<).  It  is  not  eaity  to  foncrivr  hnxv  a  man 
so  naach  taken  up  as  be  was  between  the  affiurs 


4» 


te  himself  master,  as  he  ImA  dom^  oT  all 

the  questions  discnased  in  his  days  among  the 
pbUosopbers.  That  time,  as  he  tells  us  bimaelf, 
Ib  rapeet  to  poHto  leaning,  was  tstal  others 

bestowed  on  walking,  pkasure,  the  public  shows, 
and  gnniinj7,  and  which  he  employed  either  in 
his  closet,  or  in  flunillar  eonvenation  with 


4  Homo  inprimL*  ingenuus  ei  Rravbi,  di^nu*  fhmU 
tiaritate  Scipionu  et  L«lu,  Faiuetiut.    Lk:  fimb.  I  iv. 

5  Ms}ora  ttudio  Lncullus  dim  orani  Uterarutn  gencri, 
taai  pbDesepbto  dedttos  ftilt,  quim  qui  iUum  ignonbant 
aitntnibantur.  Ncc  verb  iocunte  mt&te  kolilm,  M?d  <  t 
^jOMtor  aliquot  aiwoa,  ct  in  tpto  beUo,  in  quo  ita  nufua 


Ipri  lub  ipaU  pellibui  otlo  rellnquatur — 
oasum  habuit.   Academ.  Qtual.  L  iv.  n.  4w 
•  liiaLdsl'AcaddesB«IlMLcttm,laBkS-.fi.ttlL 
1  Tso  Arsh.  psst  n.  1& 


frisiria  ortiwfflBotii«»MUM£  Bmwm 

convinced  that  ench  studies  mr?  n  rreatioo  per- 
fectly suited  aoiatora  and  statesmen,  when  they 
did  not  iMHftn  wkh  what  they  owed  tha 
puUk."  Who  it  holtoiv  aajo  he,  that  thehr 

meetings  were  f  ri  some  measure  passed  in  silence, 
or  turned  upon  trides  and  insignificant  matters  <* 
The  phUoeopUcal  booia  he  haa  left  us,  which 
are  not  the  least  i  siimable  part  of  his  woths^ 
show  how  far  he  had  carried  his  application  in 
that  way.  Without  speaking  of  all  tha  tm,  ho 
lays  down  anjsUeBtnilaa  la  thamftrthaas  who 
•nritf  upon  controverted  8ubje<^  and  wlw 
utidrrtakp  to  rofuto  their  adversaries.  He  is 
for  engaging  in  disputes  only  from  the  love  of 
tmth,  without  prejudice^  and  withoat 
citfiPT  of  displaying  one's  wit,  Mr  of 
one's  point.  •  He  IianinJips  all  pasNion,  anger, 
heat,  insult,  and  reproaches,  from  them.  '*  Wa 
ens'*  aaya  h«^  opahtef  of  hbMsU;  «r«adf  to 
futc  our  adversaries  wltliout  tenaciousnass  la 
error,  and  to  be  refuted  by  them  without  rcwnt- 
•••nt,""*  How  amiaUe  is  this  character  <  How 
bcaotilU  la  it  to  oesk  im  dlq^olsa,  not  to  •nn- 
coixw  our  opponents,  Imt  >;r.My  to  make  truth 
triumpliant !  What  advantage  would  not  sclC> 
knra  ItMlf,  If  it  w«o  aUowaUe  ta  hearken  to  il^ 
find  in  such  a  oondnot,  to  which  It  is  not  poaAla 
to  refuse  one's  eetoem,  whirh  adds  new  force  to 
argument,  whicli,  while  it  gains  the  heart,  pre- 
pono  lha  adnd  fer  oonviotion,  and  by  imiitenaai 
and  niodi^',  spares  tha  mortifying  confeasi<m 
of  bein«r  mifrtalcrn,  the  secret  pain,  with  which, 
tiirough  a  vicious  shame,  it  is  almost  always 
ttiJod.  Whn  wOl  this 
this  irim  modmtloo  tu  < 
us? 

We  most,  however,  own  for  tlia  hoooor  of  our 


merit,  who  distinguish  themselves  particularly 
by  these  two  qualities.  I  shall  only  mention  the 
president  Boubier  in  this  place.  His  learned 
renwrfct  vpoB  tho  t«t  of  oofVil  of  dotrc^ 


B  Si  quodam  in  libro  rrrd  mt  i  nobis  philosopbia 
laudata,  profcctd  ejus  tractstio  optimo  atque  smpliMiiaa 
quo^ue  digoisilBu  est:  ass  qaidquam  aliud  vidsndbm 
eat  noUa,  quo*  populus  Romaooa  hoc  in  gradu  ecdlocavit, 

nwine  quid  privati.i  studiU  dc  rn>crA  pubDtA  detrfthamut 
Quaii  vcrd  darorura  vlronun  aut  tadtos  ooDgjessus 

levionun.    Aeaden  Qturtt.  V  iv.  n.  6. 

0  Efo,  ti  octcntAtioae  aliqua  ix»ductm,  aut  (tudio  cer- 
taadi,  ad  haoc  r^"*Blfca  jbilcSB|ibism  as  appUcavi* 
noo  nodo  stuMtlsiB  Miait  s»<  sMsm  awws  at  aata—i 

coBlesMisBdias  pntoi.  jlesdL  AsnH  t.  iv.  n.  ffii 

Diwercntium  Inter  rryirihcnsiuntii  non  lUrtl  vHu. 
perands.  Mafculfcta,  cootmnehw,  tom  ixacondla,  ooa- 


indigna 

n.  ir:. 

to  Kos  et  refeUoenne  pertinana,  et  refeUi  ( 
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tint  of  that  niuatrioiu  magistrmtc's  knowledge. 
Th<>  Abb^  Olivet,  in  hit  prefiux  to  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  I'lucuian  quAStioiM,  translated  partlj 
hy  tha  hmMmiI  BwtMwyid  ftarHj  ty  Wmwlf, 

•with  a  surcem  that  does  equal  honour  to  them 
botli,  says  Tcry  well ;  "  Perhaps  the  example  of 
a  man  of  hia  rank  and  merit,  may  revive  tlie 
iMlalbrarlliealliMBlaff  in  Wnanx  •  taatoao 
cotnmnn  berrtofdre,  that  the  celebrated  L&m- 
fbuMMf  when  he  devoted  his  labooTi  to  Cioaro^ 
TTM  frirtni  Itj  thtt  ijratrtt  pMiomof  UattaMft 
(  For,  to  make  a  traaaioit  obaervation*  the  list 
whirh  he  baa  left  us  of  them,  and  which  may 
he  seea     th«  end  of  hia  preface,  proves  that 
<Ui  MiM  CleiR^  iHio  in  our  daja  b  Vorfrikad 
into  tha  <olfcyw,  Wits  two  hundred  jeara  ago 
the  delight  of  all  the  most  considerable  persons 
cither  of  the  bar  or  chiircb."    But  I  admire  the 
afcmelar  «f  maimtlf  tad  wlgbm,  ivUeh  pre- 
vail in  the  writinga  of  Um  P.  Bonhler,  tUll 
more  than  his  vast  erudition.    Mr.  Davies  had 
made  some  observations  in  England  upon  the 
MM— tsKt  sf  Cfasro  aa  hfassstf  ««TbscHMr 
of  US  both,"  says  the  magistrate,  "  in  this  kind 
of  literary  amusement,  does  not  resemble  tho«e, 
is  which  rivals  ought  only  to  aspire  at  the 
■HHmr  OB  vffscoBii^.  ana  w  giary  w  cviiw 
consists  in  scelting  the  truth,  and  iu  doing  jus- 
tics  to  those  who  have  fuuud  it.   I  am  tbersfors 
i  Willi  doing  it  to  the  learned  English. 
Ho  Sffsn  iktBks  him  fSnr  setting  him 
right  in  respect  to  r»>rtaiu  mistakes.    Wh  it  a 
diflereooe  thers  is  between  so  moderate  and  ra- 
tioBd  •  4ispwltl«i,  tnd  th«  wnih  flf  those 
Mthors  who  are  so  Jealous  of  their  rtipntitlen, 
as  not  to  be  able  to  suffer  the  slightest  criticism. 

To  return  to  my  sulgect.    The  dividoo  of 
pUkMpbf  into  thres  parts,  logkb 
ph}^ics,  supplies  me  with  thl^  I  m  to 
the  sosnlQf  brief  nrnmnt  U 

CHAPTEB  L 
Ms  Ancient 


ow  PBiLosorar* 

works,  w  kifM  Ui  M» 

wherein  he  lays  down  all  tlie  principles  ns. 

soning.  "  Tliit  e*"nin»,"  savi  Rapin  th*  J«ui 
in  his  compariion  uf  AxistuUe  and  1  ktu,  a 


the  iibyss  of  tho  hmnan  mind  in  such  »irjar.o, 
that  he  penetrates  into  all  iu  cprui{i  bj  dit 
exact  distinctioa  he  makce  of  its  (ymtias 
The  vaal  tei  of  the  thooghts  of  iMtt  M  s« 
before  been  sounded,  in  order  tn  know  i^dry> 
Aristotle  was  the  ftrst  who  diacorered  tiaot* 

bythtsriim 

rically  to  detnonstratiun  \>y  the  infaJiib  lity 
syDogism,  the  most  accorapiishtd  ynA,  \it 
greMnt  effwt  «r  humm  fwk»*  lUi  b  • 
praise,  to  which  MChlBf  can  be  well  s«i<i«d  uvi 
indeed  Aristotle  cannot  be  denied  the  gUrj  cf 
having  carried  ths  ioifce  of  rssseoi^  mj  fu, 


of  demonstration,  and  far  proctt ! 


of  it  with  much  wobtlety  and  diamsMSi 
Cicero  seems  to  acknowledge  this  philosoffeff  t» 
be  the  author  and  inventor  of  k>gic ;  aanki 


Dialectics,  or  Logic,  Is  the  sricnce  that  hxyt 
down  roles  to  direct  ths  operations  of  the  mind 
Ib  li^iiIriMallartlie  tnu,  and  to  teach  us  to  dis- 
•em  It  finm  tbt  fidae.  *  I  tetvs  nlwrfad  with 

snffiricnt  extent  in  the  fourth  volume  of  my 
treatise  upon  the  study  of  polite  learning,  of 
wluit  ■tfnuitme  tiib  partof  philoaophy  was,  and 
the  use  to  be  attda  «f  It. 

Aristotle,  among  the  anfipnts,  fa  the  most 
exceUoit  author  of  lofic    licsides  several  other 


to  Diogenes  Laertioa.  ■  Hence  it  ii 
that  Zcno  was  the  fin<t  who  discovoed  fhi  m 
tural  aeries  and  dependauee  of  priadpki  m1 
mamyamam,  «r  whisk  h»  hnmi  m 

till  thrn  had  nothing  fixrd  and  rf<[T:l»r.  B« 
Aristotle^  withoat  dmtb^  iaprercd  ocsoliml! 
tipoo  hioi* 

This  study  WM  the  yrluiiitriiiiw|iitlMrf«»» 

StoicB,  who  acknowledged  another  ZeDo  f** 
their  founder.  *  Thay  piqued  themsdns  nf» 
exeeUing  in  tUi  kiaA  aC  phHossphy.  ABlii> 
deed,  their  numncr  «f  liasoning  was  wti«i 
rigorous,  close,  and  proper  to  dazzle  and  fer^ln 
their  opponents  ;  but  obscure,  dry,  utd  x«ti  d 
iU  ontmmH,  eAn  degenerating  inls 
mmi  sophism,  and  captious  wrested  aifUBiait>< 
to  use  Cicero's  term.  •  Though  the  qaestioo, 
Whether  there  be  any  thing  cerfaiia  iu 
hDMTladke?  uglit  to  h»  sswalil— il  — ly  m  !»■ 
liminary  to  logic.  It  wm  however  mad«  th' 
principal  object  of  it,  and  what  the  philo«^4»n 
diq)uted  with  most  warmth.  Their  diitnsM 
Of  «viBlM  «pM  tUa  aol^  cMHblil  !•  Hi  ^ 
ing  believed  by  some,  that  it  was  pr.<"il'!' 
know  and  to  judge  with  certainty ;  bikI  «o  tks 
contrary  by  others,  that  nothing  osoM 

positive. 

Socntes's  manner  of  disputing  migbt  hsw 
Wif  Or  tfala  latter  BBethod  of  pbilosspkii- 
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lag.  *  Every  body  knows  UuU  he  noTer  ex- 
imiil  hfa  tfMm,  that  be  t  anlim  hhaeelf 

with  refutiot;  that  of  others  without  affirming 
any  thing  pottitivcly,  and  that  he  tleclnred,  he 
only  knew  that  he  knew  nothing ;  and  it  was 
•vHi  ftr  thkiM  believed  that  hedt—  iulthe 
praise  given  him  by  Apollo,  of  being  the  wisest 
of  manltind.  Many  think  Plato  followed  the 
•ame  nacthod,  but  authors  do  not  agree  ahout  it. 
But  it  b  wrtafai,  that  tha  two  meat  eiiebwHad 

of  Pluto's  disciples,  •  Speasippus  his  nephew, 
and  Aristotle,  who  formed  two  famous  schools, 
the  fint  that  of  the  Academicsy  the  other  that 

of  never  speaklnf^  hut  with  doubt,  nnd  of  affirm- 
ing nothing.  Keduciog  the  manner  of  tnuiting 
quaafions  to  oertatu  rules  and  a  certain  method, 
thay  csHpoaad  «f  thasa  rales  and  authad,  an 
art,  a  science,  known  under  the  nnme  of  thr 
<lt<ltr*k*i  or  logic  which  makes  one  of  the 
«f  philoaophy.    Though  these  two 


is  AArent  nam%  tkegr had  at  bottom 

the  same  prinn'pl*"*  with  some  very  little  differ- 
cooe^  and  are  generally  confounded  tuidtf  the 

The  epiaioa  of  the  ancient  Academy  was, 

that,  tbn!T£^h  ovir  knowledge  has  its  orij,'in  in  the 
the  senses  do  not  judge  of  truth,  but  the 
Which  alone  descme  U  he  bdleved, 
itiiemind  alone  sees  things  as  ttey  nelly 
are  In  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  it  sees  whjit 
Flato  calls  the  ideas,  which  always  aubaist  in 
HwMM ilats^  wlthostt  BOffifing  any  change. 

Km  lk»  ftonte  Af  the  aiiiei^ «  wlM»  WM  of 
Citium,  n  smnl!  town  of  Cjimw,  grriT^tcrl  some- 
thing more  to  the  evidence  <tf  the  senses,  which 
be  pretended  to  be  ecttda  aid  eliir»  bo* 
ecrlein  oonditions,  that  i%  If  tbay  w 
and  !p  good  health,  and  withovt  tny  ehstacle  to 
l^went  their  effect.  * 

Eptonrae  went  etQi  ftvlhv.  Re  gwe  ee 
great  a  esfftiliity  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses, 
that  he  considered  them  sis  an  infallible  rule  of 
truth :  ao  that  by  his  doctrine  olgects  are  pre- 
ciwly  what  they  appears  Aet  tiie  am^  ftr  in- 
etance,  and  the  fixed  atan»  had  leelly  no  greater 
magnitude  than  they  seem  to  have  to  our  eye^.  • 
He  admitted  another  method  of  discerning 
mlb,  lb«t  H  the  idsaa  we  bftTe  ef  thinge,  with, 
ent  wbJebwe  eui  aaiUier  form  any  question, 
aer  pas  aor  i-^—t-  « 


.  a.  Ul  6  Uid.  a.  17. 

T  Aesd.  Quest  L  L  a  90L 

f!  I ta  tamcn  maxima  ot  in  sciiiibut  Veritas,  si  ct  sani 
•uot  ct  val«otet,ct  omuia  removcntor  qfim  obstsot  ct 
heiiibwaf  Uki9.n.W. 

P  TficuTU^  omiiet  HCOMI  firt  ■UBelet  dislt  SNSi  ZM- 

L  De  Nat.  l)eor.  n.  10. 


qu»dam  Infurmatioi  sine  qua  nec  iutelligi  qoie- 
quam,  nec  quawi,  nee  diaputari  poteet'*'* 

Zeno  made  use  of  the  some  principle,  and  in- 
sisted particularly  upon  the  clear,  evident,  and 
certain  ideas,  which  we  naturally  have  of  cer- 
taln  principles  relating  to  nenda  and  the  eon- 
duct  of  life.  '« Tbe  feed  ana*"  says  he,  "  is 
determined  to  suffer  every  thin^,  and  to  |K>rish 
in  tbe  moot  cruel  torments,  rather  than  depart 
Aem  bis  duty,  and  betray  his  coantry.  I  ask 
why  be  impoees  upon  himself  a  law  so  mid, 
and  so  contrary  in  appenmnre  to  Lis  interests, 
and  whether  it  be  possible  for  liim  tu  take  such 
•  molmioQ,  if  be  bed  net  •  eiser  and  ^OeHaet 
idea  in  his  mind  of  justice  and  fidelity,  which 
I'vidently  show  him,  that  he  ought  to  txpose 
himseli'  to  ever)'  loud  of  iniliction,  rather  than 
net  what  ie  eommyto  Jnelieeendflddlt7."** 

This  argument,  which  Znio  fnundH  upon  the 
certainty  of  clou*  and  evident  ideas,  shows  the 
ftlsehood  of  the  principle  generally  received  in 
the  school  of  the  Fsrlpatelles,  **  That  aU  our 
ideas  are  derived  from  our  senses."  For,  as  the 
kfio  of  Fort  Roial  obssrves,  there  is  notliing 
that  we  coneclve  moie  distSnetily  tten  enr 
thought  itself,  nor  any  proposition  more  dear 
than  this,  /  think,  therefore  I  am.  Now  we 
conld  have  no  certainty  of  this  proposition,  if 
wedldneCeonecive  dIatfaMtly  what  U  Is  f» 
and  what  it  is  to  think.  And  we  must  not  he 
asked  to  explnin  these  terms,  because  they  are 
of  the  number  of  those^  which  are  so  well  under- 
stood by  an  tbe  weridy  that  endeaivearing  'to 
explain  them,  would  render  them  obscure.  If 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  have  in  us  the 
ideas  of  being  and  thinldng,  1  would  know  by 
wUob  «f  tbe  aanesB  they  entseed  into  ear  Bdnde. 
It  WWi  tbso  be  admitted  that  they  do  net  in 
any  manner  derive  their  origin  from  the  senses. 

Zeno  showed  aleo  the  falsehooa  and  ridicule  of 
tiie  e^ien  ef  Ae  Amdnmbn  by  anetbsr  to- 
flection."  In  the  ordinary  conduct  of  life,  said 
he,  it  !8  impossible  to  make  any  choire,  or  deter- 
mine upon  any  thing,  without  fint  luiving  a 
pffndple  In  tbe  iida4  to  de* 


iO  Lilx  Do  NbL  Deor.  n.  tS. 
11  Qucra  etUm,  illc  vir  boning  qui  statuit  omneia  era. 
elstam  perflarre,  Intoterattill  deilora  lacerari  potifb,  quaro 

aut  oflicium  prodat  aut  fidcrn,  cur  Haj  s.bi  t.im  graves 
kgas  imposaerit,  cum,  qusmobrem  its  oportorec,  nlbil 


iffitur  mixJo  fieri  potest,  ut  qui*quara  tantl  actimet 
ssquitatcm  et  fidcm,  ut  ejus  conservanda!  cauta  nulJura 
lecutct,  iiiti  ilc  rcbuf  asaetuuj  kII,  qun  fthn 
,  SMUM.  JmL  Qiuttt.  L  Iv.  n.  S& 
19  MihtlsrtlBlnMtoctu;  quod  non  priOs  flierit  io  lenni. 
13  Si,  qui<I  ofTicii  tui  tit,  rion  r)cciirrit  juiimo,  niliil  un- 
quam  onuino  aget,  ad  nullam  rem  iiiw|ii«m  impeUetur, 
mtnqitaaiBovSUtur.  Qitodsi  sUquld  sBqnando  sctunts 
eat,  ncceawcrtMsl  vsnm,  quad  eeceml^vyni  OW. 
n.  S4 
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itirmuie  ut  to  chooae  one  Uiiu^  rather  than  ano- 
ther: fo  wilhottt  that  w»  ahaaU  «iBlinue 

always  in  oncertainty  and  inartiun. 

The  folio  wen  of  the  ancient  Academy,  and 
the  Stoics,  agraed  therefore  with  each  other,  as 
both  «>aintaina<U  though  upm  diftrent  pria- 
(iples,  tliat  there  were  certain  meana  for  know« 
lug  truth,  aad  ooose^itentiy  evidont  aod  osrtaia 
knowledg*. 

AiMdlam  torn  vp  tfrith  grtu  rlvadtj  agalmtt 

this  opinion,  coufininc  liimsolf  particularly  to 
Hfpffiiiig  ZcnOk  and  formed  a  sect,  which  was 
mOM  tha  Middle  Aeademy,'  and  saMited  dowa 
toCameades,  the  fourth  succeH84)r  uf  Arcesilaus, 
who  foumled  the  sect  called  the  New  Ac.tJcmy. 
As  it  deviated  only  in  some  small  aiteratiuuM 
th»  Uiddle  one,  they  are  ooDfonndfld  with 
diar,  and  both  included  in  the  name  of 
the  New  Academy.  Tiru  nect  was  in  great  re- 
putation. Cicero  embraced  it  openly,  and  do- 
dandhfaBMiritiMiider.  If  w«  nuqr  bdteva 
him, '  it  was  neither  through  obstinacy,  nor  the 
IriTolotis  desire  of  OYerrtmiiii^;,  that  Arc<>&ilHU9 
attacked  Zeao»  bat  through  the  obscurity  of  all 
haowMgo,  whkhhad  obliged  Soontes,  as  w«a 
aa  Democritus,  Anaxagorss,  Empedocles,  and  al- 
most all  the  ancient  plitiosopherM,  to  confess 
their  ignorance,  and  to  agree,  that  there  was 
iwtlilog  t»  bo  known,  nothing  dstBrmlncd  with 
aartainty,  not  even  what  Socrates  had  excepted 
in  saying ;  <'  I  know  only  ocM  thia|b  which  k, 
tiiat  I  iinow  oothinf. 

Tha  Budn  point  in  dlqwto  botwwn  Zom  and 
Arccsilaus  was  thf>  evidence  of  the  senses. 
Zcno  HtBrmed,  that  truth  might  be  certainly 
iuiuwn  by  their  aid :  Aroesilaos  denied  it.  Tha 
latlarlipftaMlpa]  naaon  waa,*  that  thwa  la  an 

certain  mnrk  to  distin^iinh  false  and  delu«!ive 
olyecta  from  such  as  are  not  so.  There  are 
aoDMb  whkii  either  are,  or  appear  so  perfectly 
like  each  other,  that  it  is  Impossihle  to  discern 
the  diflfen^nrc.  Hence,  in  judging  nnd  affirming 
any  thing  uf  them,  one  is  liairia  to  err,  and  to 
taka  tho  tme  for  the  falM,  and  the  him  ftr  lha 
tnm,  which  Is  entirely  unworthy  of  a  wise  man. 
Consequently,  to  act  with  prudence,  he  ought 
to  suspend  his  jud|pnent,  and  decide  notlung.  * 
And  thb  waa  whal  Anarffana  did:  for  ha 
passed  whole  daj-s  la  dbpnUng  with  olhai%  and 
Id  refuting  th<-ir  «fplnlona»  without  afW 
fvessiug  his  own. 

Tha  Aaadcanlfli,  hjr  hia  anunpl^ 
after  la  tha  tan ir  manner.  We  have  seen  that 
CarneiideH,  when  he  went  to  Rome  with  two 
Otlier  deputies*  spoke  one  day  for,  and  the  next 
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against  justice,  with  equal  £area  aai  ilequcncp 
Tbtf  jniMiiJ,  that  thaond  of  ttw  b> 

wherein  they  maintained  both  sides  of  s  ^um- 
tion,  was,  by  such  inquiries,  to  dlMvirer  lom*- 
thing  true*  or  at  least  tiiat  came  near  tiw  tnitk. ' 

those  who  believe  they  know  MimethinK,  ii,  that 
these  other  philosophers  boldly  advance  irhst  Ib^ 
maintain  for  time  and  hinwitaanyn.  fd  nalaw 
the  muthnty  taaflhrm  our  positions  onlyai  paN 

bnble  and  like  truth.  They  arldpd,  that  xh-r 
doctrine  waa  accmwd  without  timndatMa  oi  n- 
dudng  mankind  ta  faiaetlen,  and  af  opfasiaf 
the  duties  of  life ;  *  aa  probabihty  and  tha  Hk»> 
ne?w  to  truth  mi  tilted  to  determine  thrir  flwi-e 
of  one  thing  rather  than  another.  We  hate  sa 
amdkat  tnallaa  af  daara'ti^  MiMtl  Xan*% 
which  is  reckoned  aa  the  fourth  Itik  if  lh» 
Academic  Questions;  wherein  Cirem  imkfs 
Lruculius  defend  tha  opinion  of  the  aucwat 
AandOTif,  That  thwa  ara  tUafi  whbh  aaai 
is  capable  of  knowing  and  comprebendini ;  ssl 
for  himself  he  maintains  the  contranr-  opinioo,* 
which  is  that  of  the  Now  Academy,  That  am't 


1  Ankkm.  Qua>rt.  I  L  n.  U        fl  Iliid  n.  M. 

3  Ibid  n.  r/i.  Sc. 
4  Ea  hia  ills  neceiaand  nata  cat  it*x,*it  id  cat  saaenaiooit 
NiMHa  ifesA         L  Iv.  a  M. 


and  that  he  can  have  none  but  probable  oplaioiH. 
LucuUu*,  in  ronrluding  his  dis^rtAtiwu,  whicfc 
is  of  oon&iderabie  length  and  very  clw4iiMBl, 
apaatrophiaaa  iathaaa  tanaataOBM  **Jiit 
possible,  after  the  magnificent  praiiej  yuu  ha^a 
given  philosophy,  that  you  can  embrace  s  KCt 
which  confounds  the  true  with  Uis  Ut^  wUA 
dapatrca  aa  af  tha  aaa  of  naaaa  aad  Jadfaa^ 

which  forbids  us  to  approve  nny  thine,  an*!  Ji- 
vests  us  of  all  our  aeuaes  ?  Ihc  Lunu^riiMit 
theaudTC%  wha  aaa  aaid  aanr  ta  «t  tka«^ 
hava  aaaia  fiia^,  aaaia  twilight,  to  iUumiaili 

them.  Bnt  the  philoswiphcrs,  for  whom  jott  dfr 
chmi,  in  tha  midst  of  the  profound  darluia* 
with  wMA  thaf  anmNiBd  aa, 
of  light  to  guide  us.  They  keep  us  haxnpend 
in  chainjs  which  will  not  suffer  us  to  insks  tks 
least  motion.  For,  to  oondude,  to  forbid  m 
as  they  do,  to  givo  our  ttnmat  ta  aay  tUH 
whatsoever,  la  actually  to  deprive  ua  entirrly  of 
the  use  of  our  minds,  and  at  the  same  tlW  «• 
prohibit  ua  all  manner  of  action."  It 
hard  ta  rafeta  tha  daetrina  cf  tha  Nov  AoM 

better,  which  really  seenns  to  degrade  msa, » 
confining  him  to  a  state  of  absolute  ig»an»«^ 
and  in  leaving  nothing  to  guide  him  M  a«a 
and  imaarlafaity* 

Father  Mallebranche,  in  hi^  i"q"iO  a"'^ 
truth,  lays  down  with  great  extent  an  < 


li.nt 


5  NevwDMlni  difutstkmea  tuid<tua»  alii"* 
nirt  at,  hi  ntrsmqnepsrtsni  tfosndsst  sadtodt  > 

et  tanquain  expritnaiit  alUitiii',  (;uod  »ut  vtram  iil,a» 
id  quim  proximd  soccdat  LA.  tv.  n.  7, 8.  ^ 

f  mil  If. 


a.  108^*8. 
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the  aenses.  It  is,  that  the 
were  glrcn  us  by  God,  not  to  enable  m  to 
know  the  nature  of  oigecta,  bat  their  relation  to 
w;  not  wtat  tfM^aM  in  ttf«Ml?M»  iMrt  wkattflp 
they  are  advantageous  or  hurtful  to  our  bodieit. 
Tins  prinriplf  is  hiirbljr  luminous,  and  destroj-8 
all  ttte  little  glossra  and  chicane  of  the  ancieut 
pMliMopk— .  A*  to  el^osli  in  HbmmAnt,  we 
koow  them  by  the  idcaa  we  have  of  them. 

I  have  said  that  the  N<-w  Academics  contented 
themaelree  with  denying  certaiuty,  and  admitting 
WKMUUtf.*  TbeieelorPyxrlMkwUeliwMa 
branch  that  apruiiij  from  the  Academics,  cvpn 
denied  that  probrtbility,  and  pretended,  that 
every  thing  was  equally  obscure  and  uncertain. 

Bttt  tke  troth  Is,  that  ell  these  opiBlom,whiA 
have  mode  so  much  noise  in  the  world,  never 
subsisted  except  in  distcourse,  disputation,  or 
ritingy  while  nobody  ever  was  aerioosly  con- 
.  ly  ttoMi  Tbey  were  the  divcnlooe  ani 
amusements  of  persons  of  talent  and  leisure:  but 
they  were  never  opinions  by  which  these  persons 
were  inwtfdlf  muA  wMMttA,  and  connqueDtly 
wflling  to  direct  their  conduct.  They  pretended 
that  sleeping  QOtlld  not  be  distin<(uished  frum 
waking*  nor  madneee  from  reason :  but  notmth- 
■n  their  arguments,  could  they  doubt 
they  slept,  or  whether  they  were  in 
their  senses  ?  But  if  there  hud  been  any  body 
oapeble  of  theoe  doubti)  at  least  no  man  could 
*mM  ivMer  bo  ie,  wliolbv  Iw  lfalnk%  or 
iribcdMr  he  lives.  For  wkotbcr  he  sleopo  or 
wake^i,  whether  he  in  in  or  ont  of  his  senses, 
wh^her  he  doe%  or  does  not*  err,  it  Is  at  least 
oertain»  boeMMo  he  tUnki^  tfwt  ho  ioand  that  Iw 
lives  ;  it  being  impossible  to  separate  being  and 
life  from  thought,  nnd  to  beliofO  Aat  what 
tUnke  b  not,  and  does  not  live. 

CHAi'Ti:il  II. 


CJpajddi     (Ae  Anciatt  Philosophers 
£thic»,  or  Murality. 


Moral  philosophy,  or  Kthlcs,  whose  object  Is 
the  regulation  of  tlic  mnnners.  Is,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  science  of  luau.  All  other  knowledge 
is  in  some  meaaore  external  and  without  him, 
or  at  least  may  be  said  not  to  pxt(>iid  to  what  is 
more  immediately  personal  and  himself,  I  mean 
the  heart :  for  it  is  in  that  the  whole  man  con- 
dsts,  and  Is  what  he  tc.  They  may  render  him 
more  learned,  more  eloquent,  more  just  In  his 
reasonings,  more  knowing  in  the  mysteries  of 
nature,  more  ftt  to  command  armie^s  and  to 
fovomolatM:  hot  they  neilhorinake  Urn  hotter. 
These  howew  an  the  only  tUngs 


8  Logic  of  Fort  Betal,  rartiv.c  I. 


that  concern  him  nearly,  in  which  he  is  per. 
sonally  int<  rested,  and  without  which  all  the 
rest  ought  to  appear  next  to  perfectly  indifferent. 

It  was  tide  indneed  Secntee  to  hdleve,  thol 
the  regulation  of  the  manners  was  to  be  preferred 
to  idl  other  science.  Before  liim  tfie  philosophers 
almost  wholly  devoted  tbemselveii  to  inquiring 
Into  dm  aeerote  ef  naCorsk  to  measuring  die  ox* 
tent  of  lands  and  seas,  and  in  studying  the  course 
of  the  stars.  lie  was  the  first  that  placed  tlte 
Ethics  in  honour, '  and  to  use  the  terms  of  Cicero, 
hrooi^t  phHeoophy  down  firom  heaven  into 
citi.'s,  introduced  her  alsci  into  houses,  and 
familiarized  her  with  individuals,  iu  obliging 
hor  to  give  them  precepts  upon  the  manners 
Midoondaotorillik   She  did  not  oondno  hcndf 

to  the  care  of  partictilnrs.     TTie  government  of 

states  was  always  the  principal  object  of  the 
redeetions  of  Hm  mort  eslolMfated  philoeophoiu 
Aiiitetfo  and  Plato  horn  loll  na  eeveral  trocto  of 

great  extent  upon  this  subject,  which  have  always 
been  highly  estesmed,  and  contain  excellent  prii^ 
cipleo.  lUs  part  of  meral  pldkeophy  b  called 
PdOto.  I  shall  not  treat  it  separateJy  in  tids 
place;  and  shall  content  myself  in  the  sequel, 
where  I  shall  speak  of  duties,  with  malting  some 
extraete  firem  Plato  and  CSeoe^whSdi  wtUshow 
what  noble  idsoo  they  had  of  tiio  '■mrniM  of 
governing  states. 

Moral  philosophy  ought  to  instruct  mankind 
prine^wlly  in  two  thiogai  It  ought,  in  tito  iint 
place,  to  teach  them  in  what  that  supreme  gOod» 
or  happiness,  consists,  at  which  they  all  aspire; 
then  to  show  them  the  vlrtuea  and  duties^  by 
whieh  they  nay atlatai  it.  It  b not  tobe  ea- 
pected  tliat  Piiganism  should  lay  down  the  purest 
and  most  perfect  maxims  upon  matters  of  .such 
importance.  We  shall  find  a  mixture  of  light 
anddarhnoto  in  it,  whldi  will  aame  n%  and  b 
at  the  lame  tlmo  hl^l  j  oapaUa  of  inoferaotinff 
us. 

I  shall  add  a  short  dbeoorse  upon  civil  law  to 
my  aooonnl  ^  EtUo^  or  noral  pUkoopby. 

ARTICLE  I. 

OpMoM  ^tk§  Jbtdmt  IHUIoiopken  apoa  ftt 
Chad,  or  Mofplmm,  ^ 


In  an  moral  pUboofhy  there  b  not  a 

important  subject,  than  that  whicli  rcl.itrs  to 
the  supreme  good  ot  man.    Many  tjucstions  aio 


0  A  Socrate  omnia,  qiuccst  dc  vita  et  morlbus,  pluloAo- 
phis  maiuvit.  TVicW.  Qiuett  L  UL  a  8.  llie  mare  an. 
dent  philow>phcri,  and  esix-ctslly  fythaforw,  bad  ffvca 
their  disciplM  good  prccciiu  Of  morality:  but  did  not 
make  them  their  principal  doctrine  like  Si>cratea. 

10  Socrates  piiinus  pbilosopfaiam  deroGavit  d  ocelli  et 
in  uitjlbus  colccofit,  ot  to  dsHss  Mim  iMNdaatti  et 
r.'icrit  devita  eti 
Jimi.  L  &  D.  la 
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discussod  In  the  schools  of  little  importance  to 
the  generality  of  men,  and  in  which  they  might 
dl^MiM  with  iMtnieHnff  tihwewlwe 
any  great  detriment  to  tlM  mHUiers  and 
duct  of  life.  But  the  if  noranre  of  what  consti- 
tatea  hia  aupreme  good  leada  man  into  infinite 
■nd  ooGMioM  Ida  wnDdng  always  hy 
wMiout  having  any  thing  fixed  and 
determinate,  and  without  Icnowing  either  where 
he  goes,  or  what  paths  he  ought  to  take : ' 
Oat  principle  anee  nvtll  wtiMMtw^  ha 
ill  Ua  duties  dearly,  nd  to  whnk  ka  Is 
to  adhere  in  every  th'mg  else. 

Pliilosophera  are  not  the  only  persona  that 
faha  pains  to  Infolre  wherein  tikis  supreme  good 
m^»t*mim ;  but  ull  men,  the  learned,  the  ignorant, 
the  wise,  the  stupid  :  there  is  nobody  that  does 
not  share  in  tJiis  important  question.'  And 


It,  the  heart  could  not  avoid  making  its  choice. 
It  raises  this  secret  cry  of  itself  in  regard  tatona 
olf}ect:  Happy  is  be  who  possesses  tliat! 

Man liai  tha  idea  and  dealra  afanqraaM  foad 
implanted  In  lus  nature :  and  that  Idea  and  desire 
are  the  source  of  all  his  other  desires,  and  of  all 
his  actions.  Since  his  fail,  he  retains  only  a 
omfbMd  and  gancni  naCioii  of  it,  wUofa  is  in- 
separable from  his  being.  He  cannot  avoid  loving 
and  pursuing  this  pood,  which  he  knows  only 
confusedly :  but  he  knows  not  where  it  is,  nor 
whicvin  H  aoMlati^  and  tiw  pufanit  af  H  pre- 
cipltatcs  him  into  an  infinity  of  errors.  For 
finding  created  good  thintrs  which  satisfy  some 
small  part  of  that  infinite  avidity  which  engrosses 
Idaa,  Iw  takes  tliem  fertile  snproBM  good,  directs 
all  his  actions  to  them,  and  therAyflfls  into  in- 
numerable crimes  and  errors. 

This  we  sluiil  see  evidently  in  the  different 
aplnloaa  of  flia  pbHoaophsn  npaa  ttit  bead. 
Cicero  has  treated  it  with  nbundnnce  of  cictent 
and  erudition  in  his  five  boolis,  De  Finibtu  bo- 
i  et  mabnvm,  in  which  he  examines  wherein 


often  mixed  with  &lae  principles  and  gross  nrvn. 
We  are  not  to  es^eet  ta  find  any  tiklaf  iastractin 
In  OMBseaMMniiBf  fctnragaed.  H«MB|ii. 

loaophy  docs  not  cialt  men  ulnne  hianlCtal 
confines  him  to  the  etirth.  Though  mmj  «f 
the  pliiloeoplieni  were  convinced  of  the  imr« 
taUty  of  tlM  Md,  and  in  rnMnawfii  dni  ttk 
life  is  Imt  a  momoit  in  re^eel  la  the  eterail 
duration  of  our  souls,  they  have  bowertr  tkyoui 
their  whole  study  and  attention  to  Uiis  iii«  sf  • 
aaonMBC  What  was  to  iMffcn  1 
other,  vras  only  the  sol^ject  of  some 
versations,  from  which  thry  deduc*'*!  no 
quenoe  either  for  tlieir  own  conduct,  er  tlM  sf 


to  thr  jil  iTi  hi-  h^'i  fiillowcd,  and  shall  relate  after 
him  wliat  the  Kpicureaus,  Stoics,  and  Peripa- 
tetics^ tlie  three  most  celebrated  sects  of  philo- 
aophy,  theqght  npon  tUa  aoljaeli 

The  two  last  will  from  time  to  time  afford  us 
ezfidJent  maxims  upon  different  sui{i«ots,  hut 


I  si  l|gBcntBr,vlvsBdi 

tad  neccsso  «t.  Ex  quo  t.mtu^  rrrnr  concequitur,  ut, 
qoest  In  portiim  »c  recipiant,  scire  nofi  |>ouint.  Cognitis 
«ut«n  rerum  flnibui,  dim  intelligitur  quid  lit  ct  booonitn 
sstieBinm  st  Baalanm,  iBvwIa  Tins  via  m,  conforms, 
tisqas  nnnlim  efikliBiiini  Who  eonstitoto,  ia  phiioio- 
phu,  ooQriiMa  iont  oBHla.  At  JMk  Issl  «r  aNriL  L  v. 
n.  IX 

*  Osnls  aadetttas  pbUetoiMnesaMlt  la  bests  vita 
rnmiMrnndT.    Jlnt^  mira  fffMdl  •■^fffftrtf  ^fnA  am- 

ca  tumus.  JikL  n.  80. 


all  things  except  AHttsdves,  and  to  ^ 

particular  thing  was  destine'l  except  mm.  msy 
be  justly  considered  as  ignorant  and 
Far,  not ta knavriHMt aoa  and 
goes,  to  be  ignorant  of  one's  end,  and  of  the  aMBl 
for  attaining  it ;  to  be  learned  in  what  i*  lOTfr- 
fluousand  foreign,  and  blind  to  wliat  tsposoad 
•ndniBwftjtita— rinly  tahawMrfiia 


SECT.  L 

Opuwms  of  Epicunu  Coneemimg  tit  Si^m 


The  name  alone  of  Epicur  us  suffices  to  tafom 
us,  that  hi  tha*  yrwl  qmaHha  wmtaaiu, 

expect  to  be  Inspired       htat  ^Mk  mH* 
generous  sentiments.' 

According  to  all  the  philosophers,  TM  h 
calltd  tha  anpnoM  gwd,  nptn  whkb  aH  tihr 

good  depends,  and  which  d^pendf  it«e!f  upon  no 
other,  iipicums  makes  thifi  supreme  good  con- 
sist in  pleasure,  and  by  necessary  cooseqssBce, 
supiama aHlio  vahi.«  NatuahsmKM^vh^ 

teaches  uh  this  truth,  and  prompts  tis  from  mt 
birth  to  pursue  whatever  gives  us  pleasure  m  mit 
supreme  good,  and  to  avoid  whatever  giws  ai 
pain  as  oar  aaprania  avU.  TImn  b  no  mora 
occasion  for  studied  ar^Timents  to  r<tnMr«b  tiiis 
truth,  thim  there  is  to  prove  that  fire  it  hot, 
whilst  and  lioneyswest:  which  are  sulf  iiiM** 

Let  w  foppaM^  an  th«  ans  ridflk  a  IBM  M^^l^ 

the  greatest  plenturrs  both  of  body  aii'l  w'"^ 
without  any  fear  of  their  t)eing  interrupted  i  «04l 
on  the  other,  a  man  suffering  the  siwrpert  yite 
without  any  hope«#r«iler:  caawsdoakt  on  whkk 

dde  to  place  supreme  good  and  suprrmr  pvil  ? 

As  it  does  not  depend  upon  man  to  exeis|* 
himself  from  pain,  Epicurus  opposes  tbst  t>'^ 
▼eniance  wittarnady  ftonded  upon  a  reaxooioii 
which hsbdiammpsHiMk* 


3  Epicurus,  InooiutitatiaBe  flois,  i 
atque  msgnificum.  De  fMt.  L  L  a  tl 
4  Dc  Finilx  1.  I.  n.  iS),  Stt 
5  De  Finik  1.  SI  o.  ta  IVncui  OhmC  L  U.  a 
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greaii''  sa/s  "  it  will  be  ihort ;  if  long,  it 
wiD  to  diglit.*  At  if  ft  dkM  did  nol  •Am 
bftppen  to  be  at  the  aune  tim  both  loftf  and 

painful,  and  rwMoning  had  any  power  orer  the 
MOM  of  feeiiiig.   Ue  proposed  aaotber  remedy, 

pftin ;  which  was,  to  divert  the  mind  from  the 
evils  we  suffer,  by  turning  our  whole  attention 
upon  the  plcasurea  we  have  fonuerly  eiyoyed, 

after.*  How !  mijjht  one  reply  to  him,  whil.it 
the  >iolence  of  pain,  racks,  burns,  and  agonizes 
me,  withoot  a  moment's  intermlasioD,  do  you 
Wd  ne  fttftl  and  dknvwd  Ht  UHlnvaj 
then  to  dissemble,  and  forget  in  that 
7  Can  I  stifle  and  sikooe  the  Tfrfce  of 
I  at  Mieh  a  tfaiMii* 
I  he  was  obliged  to  gire  up  all  these  false 
and  wretched  reasoningii,  he  hnd  no  other  evasion 
than  to  admi^  tliat  hia  wise  man  noifht  be  sen- 
•IHaof  pain^botHntbawwild  peralal  la  bdiev^ 
ing  himself  happy  during  it;  and  to  this  he 
adhered.'  Cicero  tells  us,  that  whi1»t  ho  tallu 
In  this  manner,  he  foimd  it  scarce  possible  to 
Mmt  laughing.  If  tbt  «f«  be  tartoved,  If  ba 
he  burned,  (one  would  imagine  Epicurus  was 
goiu^  to  say,  tbat  h<^  would  bear  it  with  con- 
stancy, and  uut  siuic  under  it:  hut  that  is  not 
•OMWh  ftr  hiiM>  hB  gmt  M  Arte)  If  the 
asge  were  in  Uic  burning  bull  of  Phalaris,  he 
would  cry  out  with  joy :  "  How  grateful  is 
this !  Uow  little  I  value  it !" ''  It  is  surpridng 
to  bear  soeh  wordafiwn  tha  Idabtar  of  valnpi- 
tuou«iness,  the  man  w!in  makes  supreme  good 
conaiat  in  pleasure,  amd  supreme  evil  in  pain. 
But  m  mn  atlll  more  surprised  when  we  aee 
Epiomia  MMtain  this  gtntnm  tbumt/tmf  to  Oe 
last,  and  to  hear  him  in  the  midst  of  the  artitei^t 
pao^  of  tha  aton^  and  the  excessive  torments 
«f  ^  OMMl  ttnfUa  ealle,  cry  out :  « j 
happy.  This  is  the  laH  md  «ha  Mt  dMtonto 
day  of  my  lile."  *• 

Cicero  asks,  how  it  to  posaiUa  to  recondie 
EpkmnwwMiUnnlf?  Aftftrhlm,  wfwdoaa 
not  deny  pain  to  be  pain,  he  does  not  carry  the 
▼iitaeef UMwiMiBMtoae14fbftpitdh.  «To 


«I)eIlaikLULaLas,Ac      7  id  i.  ii.  n.  n. 

8  Ken  est  In  nostm  poteitste,  fodkantlba*  lii  rebiu  quu 
moloA  «sc  (ipiricniur,  dissimuJatio  vel  oblivla  Lscerant, 
vezaat,  itiinulos  admovent,  igncssdhibea^  i«i|iiisn  acn 
itanat;  st  to  eUhrlsd  Jutes,  qood  ooolsa  uslunaB  art? 
Cieer. 

9  In  Fhaljiriilis  Uuro  «i  ent,  dicet ;  Q%iim  luare  est  hoc ! 
Quam  hoc  non  euro !  Cicer. 

lOguidiMno?  NtaiaquilDereiQbUevidetur.slkiuem 
In  soaails  cmeiatibas  poritum,  dicere:  Seahu  mmf 

AtquX  v(jx  in  officiria  vuiufitati-s  i>«t audita:  Betu 
tutitmim,ioamt,kiinc et  iiUinmmdionaga,  E^pi4airiM.«»>i« 

bbw 


me  it  is  enough,"  says  he,  «  if  ha  supports  evils 
with  patience.   I  do  not  leqnlfe  Aat  be  Aeold 

suffer  them  with  joy.  Fcv  undoiiMedlj  pein  le 
a  sad,  sharp,  bitter  thinij,  contrary  to  nature, 
and  exceedingly  hard  to  undar|;o.""  This  is 
thlnkinf  and  speaking  reasonably.  Thelanguage 
of  Fpicurua  is  that  of  pride  and  vanity,  which 
seeks  to  exhibit  itself  as  a  itpertade,  and  whilst 
it  displays  a  false  courage,  provea  a  real  weak- 
ness. For  the  feii^  tbeM  abMid  eonse^cneM 
of  Epicurus,  were  inevitnbly  Dcceasary  conse- 
quences of  his  erroneous  principles.  For  if  the 
T^HoB  men  rnvil  be  happy  as  long  as  he  u  wise, 
pain,  not  depriving  him  ef  hi*  whdon,  ouuMt 
deprive  him  of  his  happiness.  Thuo  he  It  ff»> 
duced  to  affirm  himaelf  happy  in  the  aridrtef 
tihe  meit  fncfwliito  totmentt. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  Epicurus  has  w»«wtiftt 
and  even  actions  ascribed  to  him,  which  aro 
dazzling  and  surpriaiog,  and  which  give  a  quite 
dIAnnt  Idee  of  hb  penan  and  doetrla^  to 
what  is  generally  formed  of  then*  And  bcBoe 
many  learned  and  celebrated  persons  have  taken 
upon  them  his  defence  and  written  Ida  apology. 

He  dedHve  kodly,  atja  Ctann**  <bat  one 

c^mnot  live  joyously,  except  with  wladom, 
honesty,  and  justice  ;  and  that  one  cannot  livo 
with  wisdom,  honesty,  and  justice,  otherwise 
thanjoyeoify.  Whet  dote  not  andi  •  priaeiple 

Include ! 

Upon  moral  subjects,  and  rules  of  duty,  he 
advaneee  maxima  no  Ins  noble  and  severe. 
Seneca'*  repeata  many  of  bii  Mftogi^  whIA  are 
certainly  very  laudable.  "  I  was  never  studious 
of  pleadng  the  people;  for,  what  I  know,  the 
mtdtltade  do  net  approve,  and  what  the  multi- 
tude do  approve,  I  do  not  knoar.*  fnftrwd 
of  the  whole  people  Epirums  subetitntes  some 
man  of  great  virtue  and  reputation,'*  whom  lie 
to  ftr  hftving  oa  aet  pcipetoaUy  bcftte  our  eyesi, 
as  our  guardian  and  inspector,  in  order  to  oar 
ncting  in  aU  thint^^s,  as  if  he  were  the  eye- 
witness and  judge  of  our  actionai^   And,  in- 


II  l^lns  dolornn,  doloran  esie  non  nc^at— Ego, 
inquit,  tantam  von  non  tribuo  sapientlic  contra  dolorem. 
Sit  foftU  ia  perfereado,  officio sstis  est:  at  betotur  1 
BOB  postnla,  TMsHs  entan  vss  est  ifaw 
am.ira,  Inimica  natur.T,  ad  ;;i;itien(!um 
diiiiciUi.    TmcW.  Quartt.  L  IL  a  33.  et  I& 

IS  Clamat  E^icunia,  non  posse  Jaeoad^  vivi.  nUi 
Mpientcr,  boneaU),  JusMfae  vivstor:  aee /opisnter,  he. 
ncatd.justi,  nUlJucundl.  Ar  JMk  I  L  n.  8fT. 

13  Scncc  Ep.  xxix.  1*  Id-  Ej.Ln.  xi. 

U  AUquia  vir  bonut  nobis  eligentlui  est,  ac  temper 
ante  aeidos  tetaldWt  ut  tie  tanquam  iUo  ipectante 
vivsmus,  et  omnia  tanquam  illo  vidcnte  ftsisauis,  Uoi^ 
mi  LucUl,  Epicu nu  prtciepit,  cuctodOB  uoUs  ct  pad^ 
gogum  dedit:  ncc  immcrit^.  Maf<ria  pan  pcccatonon 
toOitor,  si  peccatuiis,  testis  adtictat. 
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deed,  It  were  to  retrench  the  greater  part  of 
oDe*s  faultii,  to  gire  them  a  witueas  one  respects; 
of  whom  the  authority  and  idea  aalj  wvnld 


Manieli's*, 

If  you  would  make  Fythocles  truly  rich,  said 
Epicurus,  you  watt  add  aoUiiBf  to  hSm  crtate, 
kut  only  retrench  his  d«sirM  and  appetite*.' 

I  should  never  have  done,  should  I  repeat  his 
■lanf  other  ma»ims  of  morality  equally  just. 


thM  kto  lift  mdtU  Vk 
Tkoofh  the  gardens  of  Epkaraa  had  this 


>  of  them,  though  very  rourteoua  and 
poUte,  re<-etved  hi<«  quests  will)  l/n-ad  and  water.' 
Himeii,  this  teacher  ut  vuiuptuoiunces,  had 
wrtain  dayt,  whea  ha  mtMni  Mi  hm^wwUh 
great  sobriety.*  He  says  in  a  letter,  that  be  did 
not  spend  quite  an  aj,  or  j>«'iiriy,  upon  n  menl ; 
and  that  Metrodtvua,  his  companion,  who  was 
Ml  aa  all,  aponC  a  whola  m.  Wa  have  M«a 

with  what  coiirii:,'!'  he  siifTrrfd  the  sharpest  and 
moat  cruel  pains  in  his  last  momenta.  What 
mn  be  add  of  thcae  fiKt%  and  many  of  the  like 
nature?  for  many  wmA  v  whtii  «f  hiaa. 
WJuit  sh.ill  n-e  say  also  on  the  other  side,  of  facts 
in  grctt  number  directly  the  reverse,  and  of  his 
being  reproached  with  abaadooing  himself  to 
drunkenness  and  the  most  ihaoiefiil 
as  Diogenes  Laertiiis  infDrms  us? 


OF  PHILOSOPRT. 

dei'larea,  '*  he  cannot  so  much  as  conceiTc  that 
there  is  any  other  ^cmmI.  except  what  oonsifts  !n 
drinking,  eating,  harmonious  sounds  that  delight 

his  mm  term*,  saj-s  Cirern?  An  hacaf  <on<m 
dU  umtur  f  If  we  suppose  that  he  maintaifwd 
such  a  maxim,  what  regard  Is  t»  he  had  ftr  Hi 
finest  diiiceaiaw  elsewhero  «paa  virlaa  aai 

purity  of  manners?  Tlie  namt  judgmrnt  •w-a^t 
passed  on  them  aa  on  the  books  he  wrote  upoa 
tha  DIvlalty.*  Peopia  wen  caaTlaeed,  thalla 
fwlUy  ha  beUered  there  were  no  gods.  He 

however  spoke  of  the  veneration  due  to  thrm  in 
the  most  magnidoeat  terms,  in  order  to  screeu 
his  taal  omiaMala  aad  vcnsn.  aad  to  atfaM 

drawing  the  Athenians  upon  him.  lie  bad  the 
same  interest  in  rovcriiijjRo  shm  kini;  a  doctrine, 
as  that  which  mukes  the  supreme  good  coosiet  ia 


TorquatUB  urged  extremely  la  fttfaar  €t  M/t* 
curus,  wliose  dwtrine  he  defended,'  the  panage 
where  that  philosopher  said,  that  without  wis* 
dsa^  hsaMty,  aad  fwMott  It  waa  faapoMlMi  ta 

lead  a  happy  life  :  non  / nr^r  jucundc  t-iri,  i:'>» 
honttti,  tt  aapienter  et  jtuti  vivatwr.  Ciccro  doc* 
not  suffer  Idmadf  to  ba  danled  by  an  ompty 
fUtlM  afwaidib  with  whkh  Epiearoa  taakp^ 
^  to  cover  the  turpitude  of  his  maxims.  He 
proves  at  laif*  that  wisdom,  honesty,  and  jastici^ 
woa  tmeanflOaUa  wKh  yliaaaiti,  fa  Aa  aaw 
that  Epicurus  gives  it,  wfcldl  b  •  dlsfrace  t» 
phil<>«if.j.}n  .  and  a  dishonour  to  nature  it^f. 


But  Cicaro  cuts  the  questiou  short  in  one  i  ile  a»iu  iorquatus,**  itj  when  h«  should  be 
it  to  a  single  poiat.*  •*  Da  «leeled  esasal,  whleh  waa  aaoa  to  happen, 


you  hdlavak**  «ja  aaaulMdy  to  him,  "that 

Epiniru*  waa  the  man  some  are  for  havlnp  him 
pass  lor,  and  tliat  his  design  was  to  inculcate 
ifr«alHltr  aad  delaachery?"  «<N^"  rvpUes 
Ciccro  1  '*for  I  find  ha  aho  advances  very  fine 
maxims,  and  most  severe  moridity.  But  here, 
not  Lilt  lite  and  manners,  but  his  doctrine 
apialaaa  an  tha  qaaHhai.  Naw  ha 
hiniHi^lf  upon  what  he  un 
and  happiuewN  In  a  manner  by  no  means  oWure. 
I  understand  by  that  word,  says  Epicurus,  the 
yliawMof  tha  taste,  tha  pieawawa  af  hwa»  the 
riew  of  such  objects  as  delight  the  eye,  diver- 
and  music*  Do  I  add  to  his  words? 
1  annexed  any  tlUog  false  to  them?  If 
m,  pnj  oonaet  aiaj  far  I  haira  ao  viaw  bat  to 
ap  thi  trath."  na 


1  aivmaqBtt,PKbBe]asdlvllsmfteaa,osn 
sdjiciendua^  isd  mpMlfstgwi  detrabsadnaL 

E|L  xxl 

S  Scr««c  Ep  -'l.  3  Scnec  Ep.  la 

4  TiucuL  Qucrt.  L  ilL  n.  46, 47. 
ft  Nea  Tobo  solikni  posuit  voluptatetn,  led  cxplanavit 
qniddlceret   &i/«>rrm,  inquit,  rt  corporuDi  o  iKii  k  sum, 
ct  ludos,  stque  caatui,  et  fanoM  ess  toiws  ocuU  JucuocU 


he  would  venture  in  his  speech  to  ttl 
or  •uniaU",  to  (kxlare,  that  he  entered  upon  office 
fuUy  resolved  lo  propose  to  himself  no  other 
Tiow  «r  aad  la  aO  hb  aetlaiM  hai  Tnhqihasas 
ness?  And  wherefore  would  he  not  ventnrs 
it,  except  because  he  wall  haows  that  aach  ]aa> 
guage  is  infamous  ? 
Ishdl  aaaflladathii  wtklawMia  tea 

tra-st  mndc  hiTf'  by  Cit  ern."  (^n  the  one  side  be 
represents  L.  'I'borius  lialbus  Lanuvinus,  oim 
of  thass  men  so  expert  and  delicate  in  volup- 

to  refine  upon  every  thing  which  hetvrs  the  name 
of  pleasure;  who,  T<»id  ol'  all  chagrin  for  the 
pnant,  aad  an  anearfaMi  abaat  tha  Maopsk  did 
not  abandon  himself  btaldlj  to  tha  aaassses  sf 

eating  and  drinking^,  nor  to  other  erox?  diver- 
sions; but,  attentive  to  Itis  health  and  certain 


6  Tcstifiratur,  ne  intriligcrc  (ifuidem  se  posse,  it 
sut  quid  tit  uUaa  bonum,  pneter  Ufaad,  quod  ciiw^  sat 


csi^atur.   Dc  Plnih  1.  li.  n.  7. 

7  Dc  nnih.  L  iL  u.  7.  Dc  N'at  I>eor.  L  xL  n.  UL 
B  De  Nat  Deor.  1.  L  n.  I)(>.  1£L 
»  DsHBtti.LILB,61.*c     10  Itaid.B.n. 
» IlNLlilia.( 
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ruiea  of  decency,  lad  an  euy  litu  of  »ottU(»9  and 
ddight^  MlOTtiliMd  •  MnpM7«rehaMn  ftknds 

MVJ  day  at  hia  hous«,  had  his  table  alivars 
oorerfd  with  the  finest  .nul  most  exquisite  dishes, 
denied  hiuutell  uutiiiug  that  could  flatter  hia 
•HMH  ■frewiMy,  nar  may  of  thow  pl«nuM% 
without  which  Kpinirui  did  not  conrfivc  how 
the  supreme  good  cuuld  exi^tt ;  in  a  word,  who 
waa  industrious  in  culling  every  where,  to  use 
the  f  iprwrinn.  Ilw  quintcMBie*  «f  Joy  and 
delight,  and  whose  rosy  coinplexion  argued  the 
extraordinary  fund  ul'  health  and  good  plight 
which  be  ei\)oyed.  Thia  b  tlie  man,  sayi  Cicero, 
■dhlrMinf  Uaatdf  to  Tarquatoa,  who  ocoorilnK 
to  yoitr  estimatt'  is  stii'n-iticly  Injijiy.  I  am 
aftaid  to  name  the  person  1  design  to  oppose 
to  kirn;  but  virtu*  Itadfwill  do  it  ftr  me:  it 
it  M.  lUgnlus,  wbo  of  Ua  Ofwn  Meord,  with  no 
other  forre  than  his  word  piven  the  enemy, 
returned  from  liome  to  Carihjige,  whero  he 
lamw  whU  tonnanto  were  preparad  ftr  li!m, 
and  where  he  waa  actually  put  to  death  by 
hunger  and  being  kept  perpetually  awake.  It 
is  in  tbow  very  tormcmta  that  virtue  itself  loudly 
dodorea  Ilia  Inilllt^^  more  happy  than  your 
TWirioa  on  hia  bed  of  rotes  and  wallowing  in 
voluptuousness."  Rejfulus  h»fl  ( ouiniaiuli-d  in 
great  warit  bad  lieen  twice  consul,  and  received 
the  honour  of  •  trlviD]ili:  but  ho  dcomod  all 
those  advantages  nothing  in  c<iinpari<«oii  witli 
this  hist  event  of  his  life,  which  his  fiiieiity  t.» 
his  word  and  his  constancy  had  drawn  upon 
I  ovtQt»  of  which  tho  mere  repstitioa 
nd  IHgbtena  us,  though  the  rsollty  waa 
matter  of  joy  and  pleasure  to  Ilegulii"*. 

i'ut  but  a  Christian  suffering  for  the  truth  in 
thoplaeo  of  Bognluib  9ui  notUnff  can  bo  im«o 
conclusive  than  Cicero's  reasoning.  Without 
which  it  U  only  refuting;  one  absurdity  by 
another,  and  opposing  a  false  idea  of  happiness 


SECT.  II. 

OpituoHS  of  the  atoics  Concerning  the  Suprtmt 
Chod, 


We  now  quit  the  school  of  least  repute 
tho  andoBt  pbOoooplMn  Or  Ita  doctrine  and 


18  Ego,  huic  qucin  anteponam,  non  aodoo  dlcere: 
dicet  pro  me  ipsa  viitus,  nec  dubttaUt  farii  vestro  twstu 
IC  Vstalam  aaiepooors.  QuonquldeaikCtasiiavalan. 

fate,  nulla  vi  coactui  iir.Ttt  r  fidtm  fjuam  dederst  ho»ti, 
mm.  patria  Carthogincm  rcvcrtusct,  turn  ipsuin,  cftm 
Vlj^lliS  St  ftua  cnidaKtnr,  cUmat  virtus  beatiorem 
AitMC,  quAm  potantem  in  rou  Thorium.  Brila 
geaaerat,  bii  cotuul  fucr.tt,  triumpharat :  nee 
lUa  superiora  tain  iiugna  nt-ctam  prax-larj  ducctut,  (lu^m 
lUnm  ultimutn  caram,  i|Qcnipraptet  fldem  comtantiainque 
SDScepcrat;  qui  DObU  mlwnhiUs  vldsUH 
nUptzpatisDttentvaiuiitariuc.  De/MklU, 


mauoera,  but  which  howsver  had  abundance  of 
autliority,  and  whoso  degnaa  were  almost  unt- 

vcrsally  followed  in  practice,  the  attraction  of 
pleasurp  being  far  more  efficaiiooH  than  the 
finest  reasonings ;  and  pruct^  tu  another  school 
much  flstoUod  by  the  Pagan  world,  from  whidi 
it  derived  much  honour,  and  in  which  it  pre- 
tended that  virtue  waa  taught  and  practi»ed  in 
all  ita  purity  and  perfection.  It  is  pkiu  that  1 
apeak  of  tho  SColea. 

It  was  a  fommon  principle  with  all  the  philo- 
sophers, that  tlie  supreme  good  consisted  in 
living  according  to  nature;  ttcwmdum  naturtm 

mar.ner  in  which  they  explaiiind  this  ronfonnity 
to  nature,  occasioned  tbu  diversity  of  their 
opinions.  Epicurus  placed  it  in  pleasure: 
othan  in  exeaaption  fSrem  pain:  and  eeaao  in 
other  objects.  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoics, 
made  it  constat  solely  in  virtue.  Aooording  to 
him,  to  live  aecordiag  to  naturae  in  wfaioh  alone 
happiness  consists,  Is  to  live  lioncatly  and  vliw 
tiioiuly.  Behold  what  nature  in^pireti,  to  what 
(die  inclines  us»  honesty,  deceuejf,  and  virtuo: 
and  ibe  Inepiree  na  at  tlie  same  time  with  n 
soprame  herrar  for  all  that  is  contrary  to  honesty, 
decency,  and  virtue.  This  truth  is  evidently 
seen  in  children,  in  whom  we  admire  candour, 
simplicity,  tenduuess,  gratHnde^  rempaaslon, 
purity,  and  ignorance  of  all  evil  and  artifice.'* 
Whenci'  do  they  derive  such  exctllcnt  virtues, 
if  not  from  nature  herself,  wliu  paints  and 
hondf  in  infhnto  aa  far  a  nlrrer?  In 
ndvaneed  age,''  wlio  can  forget  the 
man  so  much  m  to  refuse  his  esteem  to  wise^ 
sober,  and  modest  youth :  <uid  with  what  eye, 
on  the  oontrary,  do  we  look  on  yoms  peraana 
abandoned  to  vice  and  depravity?  When  we 
read  in  history,  on  the  one  side,  of  goodneM, 
generosity,  cJemency,  and  gratitude;  and  on  the 
Other,  of  Tidknee^  fi^natio^  ingratitniek  and 
cmdty:  however  remote  in  time  we  are  from 
the  persons  spoken  of,  are  we  masters  of  our 
opinions,  can  we  forbear  loving  the  one  and 
detaatiiy  the  other?  Obetrve^  eaya  Zen^  the 


n  Dc  Finib.  1.  iv.  n.  U. 
U  Id  indirant  pueri,  ia  qulUu,  ut  lu  fpcculis,  natufs 
ecmitnr.— <-i^w  ncsMrfa  sat  la  tab  bene  ucrcntium ! 
fjux  rotvroiiii  r  yr-.iVv.r'  rM|.iaitas!  Atqjue  oa  ia  optima 

quaque  iinii  lc  ni.iMuu-  apiiarent.    ZV  Hsfc  I  V.  B.  61. 

15  In  ii.  VI  ro  n  taiibuiquof  Jam  contlrnutw  lunt,  quls 
c»t  Um  diMimili  hominl,  qiA  nan  Bioveatur  et  oOiauiabe 
turpUudini*,  ct  comproliaflooe  hansrtatls?  Quis  eat  qal 
non  odcrit  libiJn  ■  um,  pr  tcrv.un  adole*ccntiam  ?  yuis 
contra  in  Ilia  sKatc  puOorem,  coii*tanliani,  clianui  iua 

nthU  Intetalt,  mm  tamen  diligat?  Cut  Tubutt 

homcn  odio  non  e*t  ?    Quii  AriaUIsm  moftuum  nou 
diiigit  ?   An  obUviMWnur,  quantopcre  iB  I 
dOQue  tnoveamur,  ete  -pid,  ciXm  amu  v,  cum 

}  UU.tx.Oi. 
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▼alec  of  nature,  wUdi  erica  aloud,  that  tlwre  ia 
ao  real  good  bat  -vbtM^  M  real  pvil  but  vic«. 

The  StoScs  could  not  reason  «Uhrr  mnrr  justly 
or  with  apter  coniequenoe  ia  their  principlM^ 
ran  lMw«w  tiw  mmm^t  tMr  «mn 
mistakes.  Ou  tlie  ooa  aide,  conviDoed  that 
loan  is  made  for  happitipHH,  as  the  ultimate  end 
to  which  be  ia  deatiticd  i  and  oo  the  other,  oon- 
ialnstkowbolt  Moff  Md  donHaaof  am  to 
Aia  lUt,  and  fllHfng  nothing  in  so  short  a  space, 
more  ^rwit,  more  ratimable,  and  more  wtirth y  of 
a  man  than  virtue  i  it  ia  not  to  be  wondered 
thol  Hwf  Aoold  pboaaMB^  iiltii— la  and  and 
iMppiaaaa  in  it.  As  they  had  no  knowledge 
cither  of  another  life,  or  of  th»  i<r<<tni«ies  of 
eternity,  Uiey  could  not  do  better  in  ilie  narrow 


the  ignorance  of  reveLition.  Tlify  rone  as  high 
as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  rise.  ITiey  were 
«nder  the  ueceasity  of  tailing  the  means  for  the 
«id,lkawa.ytiMMrlbrbclaff  tea.  Forwwt 

of  knowing  better,  they  t04ik  nature  for  fh(  ir 
guide :  they  applied  themselves  to  the  cousidera- 
tioa  of  it,  by  vrhat  it  liaa  of  great  and  aablime, 
wkO»  Efiewraan  eonaidared  tt  oaiy  by  what 
it  has  of  earthly,  animal,  and  corrupt.  Hence 
they  necessarily  made  man's  hapjiineai  to  oooaist 
in  virtue. 

A*  to  what  ngavfa  haallh,  riahaa,  lapntitiMW 

and  the  like  advnutn^e^  :  or  discaHi*^,  jMivt-rfy, 
Jgnominjry  and  the  other  incouveuieuces  of  tliis 
ftJad ;  Zmo  did  not  plaea  tbam  In  tha  Munber 
dther  of  gotniH  or  evils,  nor  moke  the  bappiiie&.i 
or  inisrr}-  of  mankind  depend  upon  them.  He, 
thcrelore,  that  virtue  alone  and  of 

Mf  aoAoad  to  tMr  ha^flvtm;  and  that  all 
tha  wia%  !■  whotaoaver  eonditlon  they  might 
hrtppen  to  be,  were  happy.  *  He,  however,  hef 
some,  though  small,  value  upon  those  exteriuil 
goodt  and  evfla,  wfaldi  lie  deflncd  in  a  manoer 
different,  as  to  the  terms,  from  that  of  other 
philosophers,  but  ivhlch  at  bottom  came  vtry 
near  the  same  opiniona.  We  may  judjje  uf  oil 
Cbanatbfftaliiilaonnplo.'  Tho  other  phOo- 
aophers  considered  pain  as  a  real  and  solid  evil, 
which  extremely  incommoded  the  wise  man, 
hot  wiiich  be  endeavoured  to  support  with 
yaliaoMi  wUoh  did  not  hiadar  him  Ami  bafatg 
happy,  but  rendered  happiness  less  complete. 
Hence,  according  to  them,  a  good  action  exempt 
Irom  pain,  was  preferable  to  one  united  with 
It  Tha  Stolea  hcUaved,  that  each  an  opinion 
degraded  and  dishonn!irf<l  virtue,  to  which  all 
external  goods  joined  together  added  no  more 
than  the  stars  to  the  lustra  of  the  ana,  a  drop  of 


1  Tlrtotls  tsntsn  vim 

IpM    contf.iia  'It . 
iwaws.  Ot  Fuib.  L  v.  n.  17. 

9  oorwkuLiii.B.«a^« 


wator  to  tte  raM  extent  o(  the  ocean,  or  a  miU 
to  thohmwawtiMaaJIMaaBaf  Ow— ;tai 

tlieir  own  comparisons.  A  wi»i'  Stoir  tW'- 
fore,  reckoned  pain  as  nothing,  and  bowtTrr 
Thdanl  it  might  be,  he  was  very  far  finioi  odliaf 
itaoofflL 

Pompey,  in  his  return  from  ^jr.x  pcw^ 
expressly  by  the  vray  of  Khodes '  to  see  ik 
edehralad  aioie  FMdoalaB.  WlMteaBM 
at  the  house  of  that  philosopher,  he  foMt Hi 
Uctor  to  strike  the  door  with  his  waod,  as  wa 
the  custom,  llie  person,  say*  Flioy,  to 
power  tiM  Eaat  aad  Wcat  w«ra  la  < 
wsM  plaaaad  that  the  fajtcrt  of  his  L'ctor  sbanU 
pay  homage  to  the  dwelling  of  a  phii(*io|>iirr.* 
Ha  found  him  in  bed  very  ill  of  the  gout,  wiiidi 
taraMotod  Urn  erarlly.  HeezpnandUiM- 
cem  to  aee  him  in  that  condition,  and  that  la 
could  not  hear  him  as  he  had  proni!<*xi  hinwtf. 
That,  replied  the  pfaiioaopher,  dep^iuis  upin 
Tooiodf ;  it  ahan  aovcr  ha  add  lhataf  fkoi 
occaaloued  so  great  a  person  to  cometomyluiiK 
in  vain.  Pie  then  be|;an  a  lun^  and  ^rt  dis- 
course, wherein  he  undertook  to  prove,  iJut 
there  waa  nodriag  gaod  hat  what  wai  haat: 
and  as  he  wn^  in  r-xceasive  pain  all  ovfrwhil* 
he  spoke,  fie  often  repeated :  "  Psin,  yoa  in 
nothing ;  though  you  are  trooblesomf,  yea  Adi 
nerer  aiake  tao  aim  pm  aa  oviL** 

Another  Stoic  was  of  a  better  faith. '  Tl.'« 
was  OiouysiuB  of  Ileradn,  Zeno's  dinpl^ 
whoaa  dootriao  he  bad  long  and  warmly  wkf 
tained.  la  Oo  tamionta  of  Ac  itane,  «M 
made  him  cry  out  terrilily,  he  disrormd  ti» 
falsehood  of  all  he  had  taught  in  nspetf  t* 
pala.*  «  I  lunra  dcToted  many  }>ean,'' ailH 
"  to  the  studf  of  phUoaaphy,  aad  cnail  li* 

pain,    I'aiu  b  therefore  an  rvi!." 

it  ia  not  naeaaaary  to  ask  the  reader  s  jud(- 
Biant of tlwao two phUoaephwa.  Thetart* 
of  theaa  faloa  sage*  of  the  pi^aa  world  ispsiBted 

in  the  most  lively  colours.  In  the  wunls  and 
actioua  of  the  flrat.  They  exhibited  themseiTei 
aa  apectadea,  aod  Ad  OamdTes  up  n-itk  lb 
attention  of  otlia%  aad  the  admiration  wtiioh 
they  believed  they  occasioned.  Tli'  y  Ivr  up 
against  their  inward  amse  through  tiie  siiamc  ^ 


3  Tosc.  Qtisst  L  iU.  a  61. 
i  Pompeius,  coaftcto  IfHtotialtan  talh^ 
Fosidonii  sapientic  profbsrioBe  ctal  dC— ar***!*^ 

cutj  lie  more  i  lictore  vctuit ;  et  fa»c«  tiftario*  jO* 
sukanisUiSyCuiseOnciMOcddensquesulsusaaL  fi^ 

5  Curnqup  ci  quasi  faces  doloris  ndmomentur,  «!• 
dixit:  "  Nihil  agU,  dolor;  quamvii  sis 
qnaBtaaMeaafltrtior  malum.  ** 
6  IUd.ii.0& 

7  Ctat  CK  raAw  Wxirsret,  ipso  in  cfohtB  I 
falu  CMe  Ilia,  qux  .anti  .i  <1l  dolorc  R-riri«jrt.— — 

Fluiimos  anow  in  phUoK)i>hia  coowtf^  ««  ** 
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ral  dctpidr  uatkr  tte  iffuwai  «f  •  frlse 

tnuiquillity. 

It  miut  be  eoofcMed  that  pain  la  Um  moit 
diwdfiil  pCMf  «r  virtoc  It  plaiifM  lit  dMur^ 

nvpa  into  the  Inmost  mml  :  it  rn(  ]<-',  it  tnrmrnts 
it,  without  its  beiug  positible  to  ftu«peu(l  the 
lofit:  it  keeps  Uio  spite  •flt«Bi|tloyed  by 
id  dMp  womt,  that  eocroMea  its 
whole  attentiorj,  am!  rendcra  time  inxMitportnlilp 
to  it»  wkiie  every  momeDt  leema  whole  years, 
la  Tiln  iam  imaaam  fUlonplij  mimfmr  la 
this  condition,  to  make  her  wise  maa  appear 
ioTulnerable  aud  in-^ciisible :  »be  otUy  blunii 
him  up  with  vain  presumptioD,  auU  fiUs  liim 
«itli  •  fm»,  wliUh  to  indaed  tat  eniclty. 
True  rell^on  does  not  instruct  her  di-^cipli  s  in 
this  manner.  She  dorn  not  disguise  virtue 
under  hue  but  chimerical  appearauceSi  She 
mlaes  imbHimI  to  •  Hate  ct  r— 1  |f itaMi;  bat 

that  is  by  making  tlMB  diMCIB  mi  COOfeaa 
their  own  wc^akneas. 

Let  OS  hear  Job^  the  man  put  to  the  rudest 
trhlttatmwM.  H* ww told ¥7 aumnger 
nftfT  mrssenger,  almost  without  any  interval, 
that  his  flocks  sad  herds  were  destroyed*  bis 
•laves  killed  or  taken,  and  at  lart  thai  all  his 
children  were  crushed  to  death  andhariad  uikIit 
the  ruins  of  n  house  where  they  were  «-ating 
together.  In  the  midst  of  so  maay  heavy  un- 
Unmm  etrokcs,  ao  toddenlyreitsratod,  and  so 
ffliyn^  of  Th^V*"g  a  soul  of  the  greatest  fortitude, 
no  complaint  escaiH-d  him.  Solely  inti>nt  upon 
the  duty  of  tiiat  precious  momeat,  he  submits  to 
thedoeTCcaaffMHdMeai  «  Nakad  eaana  I  lato 
i!i  '  worldf  and  naked  shall  I  go  out  of  it:  the 
LiiitJ  gHve,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away: 
Llesaed  be  tite  name  ut'  the  Lord."  tie  shown 
tha  mm»  aahmitoton  and  qwutoaef  after  Satan 
had  struck  him  with  Ules  ail  over  his  body,  and 
ulcers  to  his  very  marrow,  whilHt  he  suffers  the 
most  acute  pains.  Does  Job,  in  this  condition, 
«dilUt  hhaMlf  aa  a  right,  «r  aMk  to  attnet  ad- 
mirers by  a  vain  ostentation  of  courage  ?  He  is 
fmr  from  it.  He  confrases  tliat  liis  flesh  is 
wealc,  and  bimoelf  nothing  but  wealuiesa.  He 
4aai  aal  dispato  atwagth  wHh  God,  aad  awns 

that  of  himself  he  haw  neithpr  strength,  counsel, 
aor  resource.  "  Is  my  strength  the  strength  of 
or  la  my  ieih  of  krin?  latharahelp 
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ia  me  ?  and  la  aot  wlsd—  driren  quite  from 
me  ?"  •  This  is  not  the  languace  of  Pagan  plii- 
ksophy,  which  Isnothlnf  but  pride  and  vanity. 

ThaStoka  aaada  thdr  sage  a  aiaa  aWdately 
perfect  aad  Toid  of  passion,  trouble,  and  defect. 
It  was  a  vice  with  them  to  givp  the  least  sense 
of  pity  and  oompaseioa  entrance  into  the  heart. 

i  It  tha  riin  «f  •  wwlc  aad  ana  bad 


8  Job  vi  18,  IX 


speciem  allenorum  roalorum  sucddentis :  It 
pessimo  cuique  familinriwma  pM."  *  CoinfMis- 
sion,  oontioues  the  same  ijeneca,  is  a  trouble  and 
wdat  af  tha  Mhid,  niii— IwiBd  by  the  mistrisa 
of  others ;  now  the  wise  man  Is  susceptible 
neither  of  ti'ouble  nor  sadness.'*  His  soul  en- 
joys always  a  calm  serenity,  which  no  cloud  can 
«v«r  dtoeaaipoae.  How  can  ha  ba  moivad  irith 
thp  TT!i•^erIe8  of  oth<  n<,  when  hp  is  not  moved 
with  ilia  own*  The  Stoics  reasoned  in  this 
nMBav,  bacaaw  thay  did  aatkaow  what  Ma 
is.  They  deatroyed  aatan^  while  they  pc^ 
tended  to  reform  it.  Tliey  rffUu-ed  their  sage 
to  on  idol  of  brass  or  marbk,  iu  hopes  to  render 
htm  flna  'aad  aooataat  la  hi*  owa  nlslbrlaata 
and  those  of  others.  For  they  were  for  haTiag 
him  equally  insensible  in  bt)th,  nnd  that  rom- 
passion  sitould  not  make  him  consider  that  as  a 
Mhfcrtiina  la  hto  acighboar,  which  ha  oa^i  to 
regard  as  indifferent  in  respect  to  himself.  Thoy 
did  not  know,  that  the  sentiments  they  strove 
to  extinguish,  were  part  of  the  nature  of  man, 
aad  that  to  not  oat  of  hto  heart  tha  coaipaaalaa^ 

tcndrrness,  and  wnrm  ronrcrii  with  which 
nature  itself  InHpires  m  for  wlwt  happeiM  to 
our  neighbour,  waa  to  iMttoj  all  th*  tl«a  of 
human  and  ehrll  society. 

The  chimcriral  \<]v:i  whirh  they  formed  of  tha 
supreme  perfection  of  tiieir  wise  man,  was  tha 
sourea  whenoe  flowed  the  ridiealoaa  opinloa 
they  laid  down,  that  all  faults  were  equaL  1 
have  shown  tha  abaardity  of  that 
elsewhere. 

Thay  mafaitalnad  another  aa  lem  1 
much  more  dangerous,  and  wlu<  h  was  a  conse- 
quence of  their  opinion  upon  what  constituted 
the  supreme  good  of  man;  a  just  and  solid 
opinion  In  some  eeoee,  bat  frean  which  they 
made  a  bad  inference.  They  pretended,  that 
the  supreme  good  of  man  ought  not  to  be  made 
to  consist  in  any  of  those  things  of  which  he  ia 
capabia  af  baiag  dlveatod  against  his  will,  and 
which  are  not  in  his  power;  but  in  virtue  alone, 
which  depends  solely  upon  himself  and  of  which 
no  foreign  tlolanaa  ean  deprt^  Um.'*  It  waa 
very  clear,  that  anflihlad  could  neither  procure 
for  themselves,  nor  preserve  health,  riches,  and 
the  other  advantages  of  that  nature:  accordingly 


9  Senec  de  Clement  I H.  e:  & 

10  MlMricordla  e»t  a-gritijilo  ai.iiiii,  ob  alU  nanim  mlscrU 
sniia  spccino,  j^iltudo  sutem  in  Mpientem  virura  noa 
cjidit    BRfoa  elos  asBs  esl^  nes^  vddqusm  iaddem 

[wtr^t  quod  lllam  nMur.it.  Hoc  tapienti  nc  in  >uis 

quiili-m  acculet  calamttatibiu,  icd  omnvia  fortuna?  iram 
rerertierabit,  ct  ante  le  frangct 

11  Hoe  dsUtiH  lit  opiner,  A  awdo  sit  attqoid  cms 
bestum,  id 

K.ir\  >i  amitti  rita  ' 
De  Hnib.  L  U.  a  M 
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they  Implored  thr  p;oiU  for  the  attainment  and 
pmurration  of  them,  rheae  advantagob  thare- 
fore,  oauld  not  compose  ptit  tt  ths  npnue 
gMd.  Vlrtaa  akw*  had  ttalprtvUcge,  because 
man  Is  absolutely  mfuttcr  of  thtif,  and  deriTcs  it 
aolely  from  himseli.  lie  givea  it  to  himaelf, 
aeeordiog  to  them*  he  piiawm h hiOMlIf*  and 
hm  D*  nonwinn  to  have  reooniM  to  tha  gods  for 
as  for  other  good  thin^^a.  "  Hoc  quidein 
I  mortalea  sic  halieot,  exteroaacommoditatea 
dlb  m  hrtiws  Tirtatenk  nitani  nm 
unqxiam  afleaflm  dao  ntulit."'  Never,  aaid 
they,  ilid  any  man  take  ft  into  his  hrafJ  to  thnnk 
the  gods,  that  he  was  a  good  man,  us  he  tiiaxiks 

tk«B  ftr  riehaa,  hmam,  and  tiM  hMhh  Im 

cqjoya.  "  Num  quis,  quod  bonus  vir  easet, 
grating  diis  egit  unquam?  at  quod  dives,  quod 
hoDoratos,  quod  iocolumia."  lu  a  iriutl,  it  is 
Om  opinkNi  0t  aU  mat.  tkrt  w*  4Mght  to  Mik 

God  for  the  goods  of  fortune,  htit  .is  to  wisdom, 
we  derive  that  only  from  ourselves.  "  Judi- 
oiiun  hoc  omniam  mortaliom  eat,  fortmiain  k 
daa  ftrttfndaij  d  Ipao  sumendam  tmm  Mpien- 
tiana."  They  nirried  thfir  frantic  pride  so  high 
as  to  set  their  aage  in  this  view  above  God ; 
haeauae  Gad  la  ililMaaa  and  axempt  from 
rfaa  tha  ■aceaahy  of  Ma  nature,  whereas 
Cheir  wise  man  is  so  by  hh  own  choice  and  will.' 

1  ahaU  not  atop  here  to  observe  to  the  readar, 
flwM  wkat  I  hava  natradd,  and  wbat  |B'auiili< 
lit  ioto  what  abMBfdMm  the  most  esteemed  and 
respivted  ^«Tt  nmon;;  tbe  nncionta,  and  Indeed  in 
■mne  seuM]  the  moat  worthy  of  esteem  and 
respect,  gava  Into.  BaboUwIwtkiiiiiaBwIadeai 
b  capable  of,  when  abandooed  to  Ita  own 
■tren^'ttl  and  lightly  or  rather  ita  own  ifataoce 
darluieas. 

It  ranaiMlbraMtovdalaliaopliiiMiartha 

tha  auma  saad  of 
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SECT.  111. 

OfMm       da  PtripaiaHei  Coamnbig  Oe 
AyrMM  Good, 

Tf  wc  mny  hrlicvp  Cirrro  upon  this  head,  the 
difference  between  the  Stoics  an<l  the  Peripatetiia 
tipon  the  qocatiaa  of  tha  aupreme  good,  consists 
l«ai  In  thlogt  than  worda,  and  that  the  opinions 

of  both  amotintf'd  to  the  same  sense  at  bottom. 
He  often  reproochca  the  Stoics  with  having  in- 
tradoaed  rather  »  now  langtiage,  than  now 
doctrtnao>  into  pUlaaophy,  that  they  might  seem 
to  vary  from  those  who  had  preceded  them ; 
which  reproach  appeara  to  have  sufficient  foon- 


Both  tbe  one  and  th(^  othrr  agreed  as  to  tfei 
principle^  upon  which  the  supreme  good  of  mtin 
ou^ht  to  ba  foanded,  that  ia,  to  live  accontioj, 
or  conformably,  to  natare  i  Smmtidm  matmm 
rirtrc.  The  1  Vriitatrl)i"a  began  by  examinim 
wliat  the  nature  of  nuuk  tai,  in  order  to  isyiof 
dawB  tlMir  principle  waO.  Man,  aald  thej,  ii 
oomponeil  of  body  and  j^ul :  such  it  his  aalVa 
To  rrnder  him  perfectly  happy  it  is  ueeessary 
to  procure  liim  all  the  good*  both  of  the  Mj 

and  tha  aad :  tteit  ia  to  lha  aoMcdlBf  t»  aalMk 
in  which  both  aMto  apM  the  supreme  goti 

oonsists.    In  roniMjnenre,  tbey  rerkfrned  health, 

riclies,  reputation,  and  tiie  other  advaDls|tsof 

that  klirf»  tai  tha  awh«  af  flaaii ;  aad  ii  «tt 

of  evils,  sickness  poverty,  i^ominy,  he.  IciTiBg, 
however,  an  intiuile  distance  between  virtm 
and  all  other  goods,  Mid  vice  and  all  other  evilt. 


1  Dc  N.it.  Door.  I.  iii.  n.  «R. 
S  Eit  sUquld  quo  aspiaos  aatacadat  DauoL 
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body,  said  thfv,  make  the  felicity  of  man  perfVrt, 
and  render  his  life  completely  happy ;  bat  ia 
euch  a  manner  that  ha  ia  capable  of  being  hap^, 
though  not  so  etMirdf  wlthoBt  thaa.' 

The  Stoics  thought  ven,-  nearly  the  same,  aai 
gave  theM  advantages  and  ioconvenkncaa  of  tki 
body  aona  weight,  hot  they  eaoM  aat  t«r  Ail 
they  should  be  callad  foods  and  evils.  If  obm^ 
said  thoy,  *  pain  were  to  he  admittt^  an  e»il,  It 
would  fuliuw  that  the  wise  man,  when  in  pais, 
ii  sat  happy .  far  fcHcHy  la  ineeipatMi  aWfc 
a  UIW  whmin  there  is  any  evil.  People  do  out 
rrason  so,  replied  the  Peripatetics,  in  nnroth«* 
reapect.    An  estate  oorered  with  fine  com  ia 

I  '  ausf  It  pvadWM aiaie  few  bad  weeds. 

small  loasea  with  eonsider.'iMf>  s^aias,  do  iMt 
hinder  commerce  from  being  reckoned  very 
adfaatagaooa.  Inavarjrthiaf,  thegratar«a^ 
weighs  the  leas,  and  ia  the  rule  of  judging.  It 
is  thus  in  r»'<»pect  to  virtue.  Put  it  into  OM 
soale,  and  the  whole  world  Into  the  other,  virMi 
win  alwaya  ha  lainitdy  tha  Mat  waigfctf :  i 
magnificent  Idea  of  virtue  this  I  ' 

I  should  think  it  abusing  the  reader's  patitno^ 
if  I  beatowed  more  time  in  refuting  theae*!* 
tiMkandhadehleattaartha  Slaka.  I  aalf*- 
sirf  him  to  remember  whnt  T  hare  observed  finiai 
the  beginning,  that  in  thia  question  cooocrniiC 
the  supreme  goad  of  warn,  the  philosopher^ 
whatever  Met  they  were,  coaaidered  that 
only  In  renprrt  to  this*  'ife.  Thegood^  of  (>lcnut3r 
were  either  unknown,  or  indifferent  to  tiuia. 


S  lUs,  qua  Mint  i  nobii  bona 


corporii  numeraU,  c<S^ 
MamTaalllibat*** 


vita  extotere.   De  Fhdb.  L  v.  n.9L 
4  Dc  Flnib.  I.  r.  n.  91.  92. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

OfbUottM  of  the  Ancient  Pfiihfnpherx 
Vtrtuet  ami  Dutirt  of  Life. 


"  Though  philimophy,"  nys  Cicero,*  "  Iw  a 
rcfkm  wherein  then  an  no  UDcalUvatisd  lauUi) 
aai  Amgii  it  fa  Avtffa  aoi  abandtaat  fiwn  on« 

end  to  the  other,  there  in  no  part  of  it  more  rich 
than  that  whirh  treats  uf  the  dutien  of  life,  and 
lays  down  rules  aud  preoepta  fur  giving  uur 


na  live  acrordin;;  to  the  laws  of  rrason 
nnd  virtue."  It  ii  true  that  excellent  maxiim, 
aod  such  as  might  make  ua  bluah,  are  to  be 
IMI  vpM  tU*  b«id  uMogrt  tlie  yi«aaa.  I 

ahall  repeat  soiik'  of  thrm  from  I*lato  and  Cirrro, 
oonfinlog  myself  more  to  the  thoughts  tkaa  ex- 
prewiona  of  the  Antner. 


mia  fini  care  of  eyery  man  charged  with  the 
yrtrnment  of  others,  (whirh  iiu-ludes  all  per- 
MHM  in  general,  whoee  function  it  ia  to  command, 
kings,  prineea,  generafa,  mlnlatwi,  gwmvmn  of 
provinces,  magistrates,  judges,  and  fiithcn  of 
families : )  the  first  care,  I  ssiy,  of  whoever  is  in 
any  kind  of  anthority,  is  to  lay  down  well  the 
«nd  Im  rnvkC  I*  pr»poM  lo  UnMilf  ia  tb«  OM  tff 
tliat  atltb<wlty.  *  What  is  the  end  of  a  man 
chareed  with  the  government  of  a  state?"  It  is 
uot,  says  i'lato  in  mure  than  one  place,  to  render 
it  Mk,  «pttlenl»  and  pomrfld;  t»  vuika  H 
abound  with  pold  :tnd  silvpr  ;  to  pxtcnd  its  do- 
minion far  aud  wide;  to  keep  up  great  tlcets 
and  armies  in  it,  aod  thereby  render  it  superior 
to  all  othan  bjr  as»  aod  land.  It  Is  easy  to  peiw 
ceive  that  Athens  is  intended  here.  He  pio- 
poses  sMuething  much  greater  and  more  Holid  to 
Unaalf ;  that  it^  to  naka  It  happy  by  making  it 
Tirtuoun  ;  and  it  can  only  %e  so  by  sincere  piety 
and  profound  siibniis^iun  in  rp^nrd  to  God. 

When  we  speak,  says  be  elsewhere,'  of  a 
happy  city  or  repuUle,  wo  do  not  prafaod  to 
confine  that  fdldty  only  to  some  Indlvidaala, 
Its  principal  persons,  nolillity,  and  magistrates: 
ws  understand,  that  all  the  members  of  such 
dtf  sv  f«p«llle  are  happy,  saeb  la  thalr  amnd 
oonditkNM  and  dc^D-s ;  and  in  this  the  essential 
duty  of  a  person  charjjed  with  the  poTemment 
of  it  consists.  It  is  the  same  with  a  city  or 
Staler  aa  wttli  the  lioana  bedf.**  TUa 
iaantlrdr  JiasI, aod abonnda with 
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aoqnanetfk  Tha  body  oeadsts  of  tba  b«ad  md 

tha  members,  aaoog  which  mcniben  aoma  ara 

more  nob)'",  more  connpiruouis  aud  more  necejt- 
sary  thau  uihers.  Can  the  body  be  said  to  be 
in  health,  and  good  condition,  when  the  least 
aod  meanest  of  the  members  ih  diseased  and  OOt 
of  order  ?  Betwei-n  all  the  inhabitants  uf  acily, 
there  is  a  mutual  relation  of  wants  and  assistance, 
that  fernas  ao  admlraUa  tlo  of  d^nidaaaa 
among  them."  The  prince,  the  magiolnle% 
and  th«>  rit  h,  have  occnsion  for  food,  clothes, 
and  ludgtog.  What  would  they  do,  if  there 
w«ra  DOt  an  lofiffior  ordor  of  pooplo  to  soppi  j 

them  with  all  thesp  n»'cessariea?  Thin  provi- 
deuce  has  taken  care  ol^  says  PlatOi  ia  estab- 
lishing the  different  oidars  and  eondlcKnu  of 
HMO  bjr  tho  moans  of  necessity.  If  all  wart 
rich,  there  would  be  neither  husbandmen, 
masopsi  nor  artificers:  and  if  oil  pour,  thero 
would  bo  BO  prinoes,  magistrates,  and  generida ' 
of  aimitiy  to  govern  and  defend  the  rest.  It 
was  this  inutunl  dcpendance  that  formed  ntates, 
and  within  the  compass  of  tiie  same  walls  as- 
ssasUsd  and  nnitad  a  mnitltado  of  nwo  «f 
different  trades  and  occupations,  all  necfary 
to  the  public  good,  and  of  whom  in  cons^qiu'nre 
none  ought  to  be  neglected,  and  still  less  (li-.spised 
b)  him  who  gofvwnib  VnuL  tUs  multiplicity 
of  talents,  condition^  lndo%  and  omployment^ 
reduced  in  some  measure  to  urity  by  this 
mutual  communication  and  tendency  to  the 
sama  ondt  tcsvIIb  ao  ordsr)  bannony,  and  ooo» 
cert  of  wonderful  beauty,  but  which  alwa]^ 
supposes  that,  for  the  perfection  of  the  whole, 
it  is  necessary  that  each  part  should  have  its 
psribetion  and  ofoaaMot.  To  relan  to  tho 
comparison  of  a  city  or  state  to  the  human  body, 
the  prince  is  as  the  head  or  soul  of  it;"  the 
ministers,  magistrates,  generals  of  armies,  and 
othtf  oflkon  appointed  to  cnosnto  hb 
are  his  eyps,  arms,  and  ffct.  7t  is  the  prince, 
who  is  to  animate  them,  put  them  in  motion, 
and  direct  their  aetloos.  The  head  is  the  seat 
of  the  understanding;  and  It  is  the  nnder- 
standini;  that  regulates  the  use  of  the  senses, 
moves  the  members,  aod  is  watchful  for  their 
preserratlon,  wcU-being,  and  hoalUi.  Phito 
uses  here  the  comparison  of  a  pilot,  in  who«s 
head  alone  lit~i  the  knoTvledjjf  of  steering  the 
vessel,  and  to  whose  ability  the  safety  of  all  oa 
board  ia  €00 Adod.  How  happy  fa  a  state,  wboio 
pflaao  apoaha  aod  aeto  in  thto  i 


r,  o-Xw  1.  iii,  n.  :>, 
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Whoevtr  it  charged  with  the  care  of  othert,  ought 

im/krion,  mut  Mt  h^kritn  for  him,    '  ^ 

To  bo  oomrlneed  of  fhk  principle^  wo  have 
onljr*  In  my  a^ion»  to  coandt  good 
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right  rmon,  mi  w  n— iwnB  mptrlMW.  It,  dHliiMi  mni  tlUm,  Wt  wlHwiir  hm  <fci  amrf 

bowera*,  wldom  happen*  that  taperiors  are  alavea,  and  eren  of  beasta,  oofht  to 
truly  convinrnl  of  it,  and  make  it  the  rul<>  of  them  all  th*'  ccmkI  and  conTeoience  they 


to  aet  thia  prinriple  in  aad  luake  ibeir  adraotafe  their  whole  cark** 

that  all  Buperion,  without  exorptton,  in  aiab> 

lished  for  the  good  of  thc^  unil.r  th^,  \% 
that  their  aole  Tiew  in  Uie  lue  ul  their  p««« 


Ilpiirp  also  it  folliiw  *,  that  only  pprsonsnf  wnrib 
sbauld  iiave  gr<«t  rmplofmeots;  tlut  they 
abooU  eTcn  enter  upon  tJieni  agaiiut  theh  v3I; 
mai  tbtk*>iM  ha  iwalMrf 

T]oli'nr#'  to  oblipp  them  to  arrrpt  wrh  ofSrfs. 
And  indeed  plar»>s,  whprrin  nothing  it  ta  bl 
hot  patoa,  labour,  and  difficult) ,  an  Mis 


their  conduct.    Plato, ' 
ftaD  Bfht,  heffaw 

■nadiu!<  into  tho  <!ia1(^e,  who  pleadt  the  cause, 
or  rather  m:ik»*"<  tlip  apolofy,  of  ft  corrupt  gox- 
croment.  'ibis  man  pretriitis,  that  in  erery 
fOTOBOMnt,  that  oogbt  to  eipJIw^i  m 
Jnflt,  which  is  for  the  adTantage  of  the  govcm- 
nrifnt :  that  he  who  ronitnnnds,  and  ia  in  office, 
ia  not  lo  for  others,  but  for  himadf :  tbat  kk 
wfD  Mght  t»  to  As  rok  of  all  waOar  Vbmt 
that  if  strict  justice  wrrc  to  be  obserred,  su- 
periors  of  all  men  were  the  moat  to  be  j^tied, 
Iwrinf  for  thdr  lot  only  tib*  cum  urf  inxMoi 

of  gowenuMBt,  wttbont  Mag  in  a  eondition  to  desiraUo  m  toho  aai^i  w  aonaiw.  wmrnwrn, 

advance  thefr  faTnllfes,  senre  their  friends,  or  says  Plato,  nothinp  Is  more  commoo  in  (kb 
comply  with  any  recommendation,  aa  they  day*  thn  to  make  interest  for  poa«%  aad  to  |n- 
mold  fcattuki  to  Ml  In  aB  things  according  t»  'tnd  to  ^  highest  cmploymenta,  trMlMlar 
thaptiiMlpleiof  exact  and  aerere  justice.  There  '  other  merit,  than  an  aaabition  that  koowi  no 
nrr  few,  or  rather  none,  who  talk  in  thia 
manner :  but  too  many  reduce  it  to  prartlca^ 
and  nako  It  ^  ndeef  tMroaoABBt.  Plato 
Nfataa  at  large  all  this  wretched  reasoning, 
an<l.  .T-.-ordIng  to  his  cmtom,  imkes  use  of  rom- 
porisuns  taken  from  the  t-oinmon  uses  of  life : 
I  shall  content  myself  here  wHh  the  MWwtog 
•Ingle  proof,  to  show  that  those  who  command 
are  dp«iigiu<l  for  their  Inferiors,  and  not  their 
inferiors  for  those  who  command.    A  pilot 


bounds,  and  a  blind  esteem  for  one's  mIT.  aiut 
thia  ahuae  it  is,  that  ocoaaioaia  the  miafortiuM«< 
kingdoms,  and 


Jtutict   and  the  faith  of  ntgnqrmndi  an  At 
foundatwHt  of  sociity.    Hanctitjf  of  oaths. 


tahea  upon  hhnaetf  Oe  cars  of  a  Alp  with  a  jwhSeh&Kh 


The  firmest  tie  of  society  is  justicf,  an*! 
foundation  of  Justice  ia  lidelity  to  eogafenxoti, 


in  Ike 


great  number  of  persons  on  board,  whom  dif- 
ferent views  and  interesta  induce  to  go  to  a 
foreign  country.    Did  it  ever  enter  into  the 


the  passengers  were  for  the  pilot,  and  not  fhp 
pilot  for  the  passengers?  Would  any  one  ren* 
tare  to  say,  that  the  aisk  whom  a  physician 
takaa  care  of  are  fiirhlm?  And  Is  it  not  erl- 
dent  that  physicians,  as  well  as  the  art  of  physic, 
are  intended  solely  for  restoring  health  to  the 
aiek?  Prlneea  are  often  represented  by  the 
ancients  under  the  idea  of  IIm^h  XmSt,  the  thep- 


of  promtsn  giren,  and  treaties  made.* 
'     Injustice  can  assnme  only  two  (fiffcn'nt  ffra^ 

of  which  the  one  resembles  the  fox,  and  is  Oat 
iofartMee  and  IM;  and  «a  «lh« «e  li^ 

which  is  that  of  violence,*    Both  tbe  ooe  mi 
the  other  are  equally  unworthy  of  mao,  ui 
I  contrary  to  his  luUure :  bat  the  moot  odkmsai 

I  deteeuUe  la  that  of  ftmd  nad  pMfldyt  (iV*^ 
when  it  coTcrs  the  hladnt  pnwtfna  «ldi  dn 

appearance  of  prtfhity. 

AB  Unda  af  fraud  aad  artifice  shoall  It 

banished  tnm  Iho  tntamana  af  niaallai.  altt 

that  malignant  cnnning  of  acitfrcss,*  thnt  wtw 


hrrds  of  the  ptople.    The  shepherd  is  certainly 
for  his  flock,  and  nobody  is  so  unreasonable  to  J  and  adorns  itself  with  the  name  of  prudence 
pretend,  that  the  dock  la  fbr  the  abcphod.        kt  wMdhlntaalHylaininllJyiunilidinl» 

It  ia  from  this  doctrine  of  Plato,  that  the  and  suits  only  double-dealing,  dark,  knsTiib, 


Roman  orator  borrowed  the  Important  maxim, 
which  be  strongly  inculcates  <m  Quinctus 
Cicero  kb  bnrtker  In  the  admh-sMe  letter, 
wherein  he  gtraa  hfan  advice  for  his  gooti  con- 
duct in  the  government  of  Asia,  which  had 
keen  confided  to  his  care.  "  As  for  me,"  says 
he,  •(  I  an  caorlneed  ttuit  tha  aale  and  and 
attention  of  those  in  authority  oOlghl  to  be,  to 
render  nil  under  them  aa  happy  as  possible^ 
And  not  only,"  adda  be,     those  who  govern 


1  DsiisvcLtt.p.aaB^«« 


malkieoB,  artldahd. 


a  Ac  BBihi  qoldom  Tidsator  bac 
ah  lis  «d  msant  aU^  at  S  qai  aanan  in  tnverite  a** 
lint  quJtin  bcstUslml'— Ert  autem,  lum  toedt  ^ 
■ociis  ct  civibu*.  ted  etUrn  cjiu  qui  icrvb,  qui 
pccudlbus  pnertt,  eorum  quitnu  pneut 
utiqaessniia.  C^S^i.md<L  Ftmk 
911stdeBiViLl|kMIT.llML«aL^j 
4  Clt  Offlc  I.  L  n.  »,  «1.       5  Offic- 1  L  n  «L 
6  Qaodres 
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to  express  the  c  Tnractcr  of  such  as  renounce 
sincerity  and  truth  in  the  interooune  of  life' 
By  what  Dam«  then  moat  wt  «ril  theae^  wfco 
smIm  ft  Jdt  of  tho  MDctity  of  mOut,  which  are 
■olemn  and  r'  tit^ioiu  affirmatjonv  mnde  in  the 
fnmnoc,  aod  before  tlie  eyes  «f  God,  whom  we 
oaB  to  wHmw  to  tkam,*  iHm  irt  f— iw  In 
■ome  measure  the  guamnlM  ftr  thdr  truth,  sod 
who  wili  undoulltedly  aTenpe  the  snrrilegious 
abuse  of  bis  luune?  The  repaid  due  to  tiie 
OMaitf ,  «Mld  iMt»  Meovdlar  to  Fhto,*  W 
carried  too  far  in  thin  respect.  It  was  from  this 
principle  he  de»ired  that,  in  trials  wherein  only 
temporal  interests  were  coocemed,  the  judges 
AmiU  Mt  TCfoin  M17  MCh  froai  tt»  fartiMk  In 

order  that  thry  might  not  be  tempted  to  take 
flJse  ones,  as  it  bavpen%  says  lie»  with  more 
tbm  hair  tkow  wlto  an  obliged  to  awwrj  it 
being  very  vnmmma^  and  difficult  Ar  a  Man, 

when  his  estate,  reputation,  or  life  are  at  stake, 
to  have  so  great  a  reTtfeoce  for  the  name  of  Cod, 
as  not  to  winra  to  tain  it  In  vain.  ThlsdeB- 
aacy  la  r—arkshle  in  a  Pagan,  and  well  worth 
MB  serious  reflection.    Ilato  poes  ntill  fnrther. 


afanr 

justice  and  society,  that  the  Stoirs  drt^nroinc 
many  qocsUons  of  moral  philosophy  in  a  manacrf 
that  eanfainui  Many  christian  cawfrta. 

At  the  time  of  a  famine,  a  merchant  artlTea 
ftr-d  in  a  port  ladea  with  com,  followed  hy 
many  others  with  tlie  same  freight."  Ought  he 
todacterab  ttat  fha  net  will  aoon  ba  thera;  «r 
la  it  allowable  for  him  to  be  silent  about  them, 
In  order  to  make  tlic  better  market  for  him<n'lf? 
The  decision  is,  that  he  ought  to  declare  it; 
bceanaa  to  ^  gaad  af  Iraann  aadety  ftr  whidi 
he  is  horn  require!*. — A  man  receires  bad  money 
in  p.iyments."  May  he  gire  it  to  others  for 
good,  knowing  it  to  be  counterfeit  ?  He  cannot, 
as  an  honest  man — AnotlieradlsanlngotoffeM 
taking  It  for  brass.'*  Is  the  buyer  obliged  to  teJl 
the  seller  tliat  it  is  gold,  or  may  he  take  advan- 
tage of  the  otfMr^  Ifnanneih  wd  buy  that  ftr  a 
crown,  which  b  pei^apa  wwtk  »  tha— aid? 
He  cannot  in  conscience. 

it  is  an  indisputable  maxim,  says  Plato> 
wUeh  anght  to  asra  aa  a  Avndatlott  ftr  ^ 
whole  conductor  ciTfl  life,  that  it  Is  never  allows 
able  to  hurt  any  one,  nor  consequently  to  return 


Ha  declares,"*  that  not  only  to  swear  slightly,  i  evil  for  evU,  injtury  for  injury,  or  to  take  revenge 
and  wlthottt  any  Impartant  raaaan,  hnl  to  we 
the  name  of  God  In  familiar  discourse  and  con- 
versation, is  to  dishonour,  ,ind  to  be  wanting  in 
the  respect  due  to  the  divine  Mi^esty.  He 
wooM  therefore  hara  been  ftr  froas  appwulug  a 
custom,  now  very  common  even  amonp  persons 
of  worth,  of  calling  frequently  upon  the  name  of 
God,  whoi  aathing  is  lc«*in  qtuatkn  than 


DiffirmU  dmtim  ^  tiril  life. 

virtue. 


Every  one  oui^ht  to  consider  the  common  good 
as  the  great  end  of  iiis  actions."  For  should 
mm  know  no  goad  but  priTato  IwUmmt,  and  ba 
for  en^ro<s<iinB;  every  thing  to  themselves,  no 
kind  of  society  could  subsist  among  them.  Every 
thing  upon  earth  was  created  for  the  use  of 
man,  and  men  tbemaalm  wsre  ftrmed  ftr  one 
another,  and  for  the  aid  of  earh  oth»>r  by  recipro- 
cal services.  Hence  we  are  not  to  believe,  that 
wo  wara  bom  only  for  ourselves.  Our  coimtry, 
oar  ftthai4  BMtheta^  and  Aiandib  hafo  a  f%]it 
to  whatever  we  are,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
cure  them  all  the  advantages  in  our  po' 


1  Roe  ffBus  m  bomiais  vcnuti,  CbMori,  sttnll  lU. 

malitimi,  callidi,  rctcratr  ri«,  vafri.    Ibid,  n,  Tn. 
R  Eiit  jutjurandum  sffiimalio  rciigiou.    Quod  autem 
ajiinn.it<).  quott  Dso  tartly  pttsnfacrli^  M  «t 

9OeU|.l.xlL|iL046,MO.  lOlb^nUl 
II  OflclliLa.lfll 


of  a«r  enamles,  and  to  ntoka  Aa  aama  mloftr- 

tnnes  fall  upon  them,  which  they  have  made  us 
sufcr.'*  And  this  is  what  right  reason  tearhcs 
us.  But  the  Fsgans  are  not  steady  upon  this 
TCflaadyaliiCornMffallqr.  *<HolangoodinaB»'' 

9fi}-s  Cirero,  who  dopn  nil  the  fjood  in  h\n 
power,  and  hurts  nobody,  unless  provoked  by 
injury.**  Tlraai  bomtm  esse,  qvi  protU  qtiStm 
postit ;  noceat  -nrmini,  niri  lace$tlim»ilffmHa.^ 

One  of  the  laws  of  Plato's  cmnmonwealth  li, 
that  money  should  never  be  lent  with  usury." 
Thagaodaof  anoAcran  oaver  toba  appropr^ 
ated  to  onels  own  use.  «  If  I  had  found  a  trea- 
sure," says  Plato,  "  I  would  not  totirh  it,  though 
the  aogiurs  upon  being  consulted  should  aasnro 
toatfhicladghtappljrlttoinyown  wck  That 
treaTire  in  our  coffers,  is  not  of  so  much 
value  as  the  progress  we  make  in  virtue  and 
justice,  when  we  liave  the  courage  to  despise  it. 
Bsaldai,  If  wa  appropriate  it  toonr  own  naa^  It 
is  a  sotircc  of  < m  v  to  our  fnmily."  Tie  judges 
in  the  same  maoucr  of  a  thing  ibund  in  one's 
way."* 

An  other  good  thfogs,  without  virtue,  ought 

to  be  repnrded  n.s  re;i]  evils."  And  this  virtue  is 
neither  the  gift  of  nature,  the  fruit  of  study,  nor 
the  growth  of  bwnaa  wl^  hnl  an  Ini^iuaWa 

»oaaB.ai^*&    iaiKn.»L  i4iiiLn.nL 

ktrO^mmt  mmSf.   Vhrt.  In  Crftao.  p.  49. 

h^  ome.  I.  iii,  n.  7r«. 
17  DeLegilxLv.  pL74&LxL|)b»UL     IB  lb.  ^  914 
10  la  Meaea.  pt  tW.  la  Miaoa.  W. 
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ControMt  betwuH  a  good  moM  umdtra  Io0d  ^ wwIi* 
Mm  te  fit  Ughnt 


,ia  the 

thoofhU  aod  tre*tment  of  thrm.  The 
one  con9ummBt«ly  wicked,  without  either  faith, 
f  robity,  or  honour,  but  wearinf  the  aadt  •!! 
OwM  TirtMiS  ^         *  ptffeetly  good  man, 
(according  to  the  idea  uf  tli.-  Pacnn-^  who  has 
no  thou»rht8  but  to  be,  not  to  aeem,  ju»t.  The 
firkt,  lur  the  attaiomeat  of  hii  Mde,  sparei 
Mlthcr  fraad,  tM^mOm,  Mr  ainmmf,  and 
reckona  the  >:r<>ntr^t  rrimes  as  nothins;.  prov!«1f<i 
h«  can  but  conceal  them.*    With  au  appearance 
of  religion,  Im  affiael*  to  ate*  Ite  f«dt  with 
Md  splendour,  offBring  praents  and 
rificfs  to  thrrn  in  greatir  number,  and  with 
magnificcoce  than  any  body.    By  this 
I  daedviiif  tk*  dim  dght  of  mm, 
cMUMt  fitret  into  the  heart,  he  succtiMis  in 
lumping  up  riches,  hon<»ur»,  esteem,  reputation, 
powerful  establishments,  and  multiplying  advan- 
«^«ow  iMfTlafM  ftr  UflBMlf  and  Ua  chOdmi } 
in  a  word,  whatever  tbp  most  splpnilid  fortune 
iiirluden  of  most  wiothiiip  ani]  beueficiaL  The 
second,  in  a  supreme  litgrt-u  the  good  nan, 
rfmpit,  moilwt.  rwarred,  lelely  iaiant  upon  his 
duty,  Inviolnhly  nttnrhcd  to  juKtice,  far  from 
being  honoured  and  rewardt>d  as  he  would 
tVmn  u\  (ia  wUA  aate,  says  Flato,  it  eaiiU  not 
ba  dfaoMMd  whalW  vlrtM  Hadf,  «r  Cktlionoun 
and  rewards  «"<msw]nent  upon   H,  were  his 
attoCives)  is  universally  in  disgrace,  blackmed 
irlth  Um  aiasi  adloM  «linNilfl%  laofcad  opM  m 
tlw  vilest  of  wretches,  abandoned  to  the  moti 
cruel  and  i^nominous  trpatmrrit,  "  thrown  into 
prison,  loourged,  wounded,  and  at  last  nailed  to 
■  r  wbili  ha  ehaoMi  nte  to 


1 


Si  iifir^tfmmf,  cf iri>  Sa  Sm  tin  ^mtu  jwH 
iJAk  ^im  wmfmyiin/thn  mm  mS,  *h  A» 


8  Quarro,  li  duo  tint,  quorum  alter  optiraus  vir,  mqnit- 
$im\i*,  tumiua  justitia,  clngulari  flde ;  alter  inaignU  ace. 
tore  et  audacia :  et,  ai  in  eo  errorc  tit  civitix,  ut  txmum 

facia  oroaum,  D«£arium  putet: 

piobitate  ac  fide;  pTfKjile  har  npuiionr  omnium  civiiini, 
boous  ills  vir  ve^iitur,  rapUtur,  maoua  ei  deniqae  aufe. 

esterailnetnr,  efeat,  poatremfi  Jure  etUn  optJmo  omnlbuf 
Bilaeirimaa  eise  videatur;  contri  autcm,  iUe  Improbui 

laudi'tur,  coUtur,  onuiibuM  diligatur ;  otnnct  ad  cam 
hcNwra,  omois  Impcria,  omocaopsa, 

et  dSpniisiirmg  orani  fortuna  Judicctur:  quiatandern  crit 
tain  demeua,  qui  dubitct  utrum  ae  esse  BiaUt  f  Qe.  tftid 

AMr.LT.  ft  la. 


the  mart  end  torments,  than  toraMmnetjMdw 

and  innocence.*  Is  there  any  one,  rri«  Ocm, 
so  stupid  as  to  hesitate  one  mouwut,  whick  <f 
thwa  tw  ha  wwdd  iKfctr  dwow  to  r  iwiwlli? 

^OOfO  surprised  to  find  scntlwfUts  <h>  mUe, 
90  exalti^d,  and  ko  conformable  to  right 
and  justice,  amuug  the  Pagans.  Wa 

corruption  and  darkoefw  which  had  ormpmi 
the  I'ai^an  world,  the  light  of  ths  etenul  W«ii 
did  not  tail  to  shina  out  to  a 
miadat  "aad  tha  light  MatA  Im 

It  Is  that  light,  which   ditrorprs  an<i  milrw 
known  to  than  various  truths,  and  the  prioei- 
pies  of  the  law  af  mMl  It  i» 
whieh  wvUm  ttin  thdr  hatfti,  aad  E>^a  thna 

the  discfmnipnt  of  many  thinp«  j«»f  and  unjna: 
which  makes  St.  Augustine*  say,  "  Let  ik 
wlefcod  Ma  ia  the  book  sf  the  Ught  ia  uM 
manner  thlf«a||it  to  live.**  Now,  wh^avcMf 
in  Greece  crowds  of  learned  men,  a  pwpl*  »f 
pfailoaophers,  who  succeed  one  another  dohaf 
ftor  entire  ages;  who  empWf  thensdm nldf 
in  inquiring  after  truth ;  who  roast  of  th^m, 
for  iurcM^ing  the  better  therein,  reDSoacs  their 
fortunes,  country,  settlement,  aod  iD 
amylaytoMKa  aiaept  that  af  ifflyiag  ts  fki 
study  of  wisdom :  ran  we  believe  to  linctbr 
and  even  unexampled  an  event,  which  aerff 
happened  in  any  other  port  or  tine  ef  ths  »«K 
tlw  ofliMt  af  chaM%  and  Uiat  providence  h»i 
neither  any  share  hi  ll,  Mr  inteiKlra  it  {<a  ut 
end?   It  had  not  iiiHBii  the  pbikMupbcft  tt 
reform  tha  arrwa  af  flMiMad.  Tbw  ^ 
men  dispatadfaarhuBdiadjnrs  almost  witbot 
agreeing  upon,  and  c«tnrluding  any  tliinf.  N<a* 
of  their  s<jMw4f  undertook  to  prove  the  nnitj  d 
tha  Godhsad,  mm  af  thmi  c«w  w  waAm 
thought  of  advancing  the  necessity  of  a  >J«^ 
tor     But  how  useful  were  their  moral  piwrfO 
upon  the  virtues  and  dutica,  in  preveotiag  it* 
imudilhNiafvin?  ^nMth«fiddbiri»M 
taken  phwre,  bad  the  Epicureans  been  the  pre- 
vallinj^  and  only  sect?    IIow  much  did  Jhor 
inquiries  contribute  to  the  preservation  rf 
impartMt  daatrlMi  af  lha  dfatiactioa  km 
matter  and  mind,  of  the  immortality  of  the 
and  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being? 
of  them  had  admirable  principles  upon  aQlka* 
point!,  Mwhidi  Gad  had  naia  known  unto 

them,*"  prpfpraWe  to  po  many  other  ptopK 
whom  he  lelt  in  barbarity  and  ignonuK*- 
Am  tills  linowiedge  uf  theirs, 


  It,  may  be 

a  dMiUa  patot  af  viaw.  itwiht  » 


4Mn 


ihaLft      slaMmlaBbt  <lw>l>* 
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lirodaca  two  quite  difTerent  effeets  ta  us.  If  we 
<M«Mcr  11  w  an  MMiwtlM    M  «lcfiid  Iffbc, 

"  which  thineth  even  In  darkness,"  who  can 

doubt  ivhcth«<r  or  not  it  be  worthy  of  our  esteem 
•nd  admiration  ?    But  if  we  consider  it  in  the 


of  it  by  the  Pagans,  it  cannot  bo  prnksed  without 
reserve  and  exception.  It  is  by  the  name  rule 
we  are  to  judge  of  all  that  wo  read  in  profane 
lililoiy.  Tha  SMil  aMnlaf  aetfana  af  Ttatoa 
which  it  rplatfis,  aia  always  Infinitrly  remote 
ftom  pure  and  real  i^rtoe.  because  not  directed 
to  tbdr  principle,  and  banrlnf  tMr  taat  In  cn- 
pMItf,  ar  prida  and  adf-lova.    JladSeate  ttt 

cupiditai  :  tprdrs  potrst  cf$f.  honorvm  firfnrum, 
ver^  opera  bajtia  este  non  poasunt,^  The  rout  is 
not  judged  by  the  hranebes,  but  tiie  Inranebes  by 
tha  root.  The  blossuinfl  and  pvcn  fruit  may 
seem  liltc  ;  but  their  root  is  highly  different. 
NoH  attaidere  quodjiont  font,  $ed  qua  radix  est 
imUnia.  Not  what  thcaa  aetiont  hare  of  real, 
hot  what  h  defertive  in  them,  ou<;ht  to  be  con- 
demned. It  is  not  wlint  tliey  have,  but  what 
they  want,  that  makes  them  vicious.  And 
tritet  thaf  want  Is  eharltf,  that  Inestimable  glf^ 
of  which  the  want  cannot  be  supplied  by  any 
ether,  and  which  is  not  to  lie  found  out  of  the 
Christian  church  and  the  true  religion.  Accord- 
Ingljr  wa  Me,  tfiat  nana  af  tha  FiM;ani^  who  la 

other  respects  hnve  laid  down  very  fine  rules  of 
duty  between  man  and  man,  have  made  the 
lave  of  God  tbe  fundamental  principle  of  their 
marallty ;  noaaaf  them  hava  tanffat  thaaanwiHy 
of  directing  the  action.H  of  human  probity  to 
him.    Thsj  knew  the  brancbcsy  but  not  tbe 


ARTICLE  III. 

0/  Jurisprudence,  or  the  Civil  Z,aic. 

1  annex  the  knowledge  of  la wi*  to  moral  philo- 
sophy, uf  which  it  is  a  part,  or  at  least  to  which 
it  has  a  great  relation.  It  la  a  aaljaet  af  great 
«3tt«nt,  hut  I  shall  treat  it  very  succinctly.  The 
memoirs  with  which  an  able  professor  of  law, 
Mr.  Lorry,  one  of  my  very  good  friends,  baa 
anpplled  mc,  bava  been  of  great  use  to  me. 

Ky  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  I  mean  the 
knowledge  of  right,  of  laws  in  gencnil.  Every 
people  have  had  their  particular  laws  and  legis- 
lataca.  Mom  b  the  moat  ancient  of  tbam  all: 
God  himself  dictated  the  laws  it  was  his  will 
that  hia  people  should  observe.  Mercurins 
Trismegistus  among  the  Egyptians,  Minos 
amonf  tha  inhabltaDta  af  tha  lakuid  of  Crete, 
Pythagoras  amoni;  the  cities  of  Great  Greece, 
Cbarondas  and  Zaleucua  in  the  same  country. 


t  atAufMOa. 


Lycurgtu  at  Sparta,  and  Draco  and  Solon  at 
Atheaa,  ara  tha  aMat  adabwited  legislator*  of 
pagan  antiquity.  As  I  have  speken  flf  them 
with  sufficient  extent  in  the  course  of  tble 
history,  I  proceed  directly  to  the  Romani. 

nabegtanlngaa*  thn  ftaman  tliM  Wwmn 
confined.  I'nder  the  kings,  Rama  had  anij 
a  small  number  of  laws,  whic  h  witp  prnposwl 
at  first  by  the  senate,  and  ai'terwards  confirmed 
In  tbe  iiseembly  af  the  peepto.  FapMiia,  wha 
lived  in  the  time  of  Tnrquinius  Priscus,  was  the 
first  who  collected  the  laws  made  by  the  kings 
into  one  bodf.  That  collection  was  called, 
from  the  tiume  of  te  anther,  Jm  Jk^Mamiam, 
the  Pttpirian  lair. 

The  commonwealth,  aflcr  having  abolished 
the  power  of  kings,  retained  their  lawe  for  sonoa 
time :  but  they  were  aAerwards  expreaaly  abol- 
ished by  the  Tribunituin  law,  in  hatre<l  to  tha 
name  uf  Idngs.  From  that  time  it  used  an  uncer- 
tain kind  of  Right  tlU  tha  twdva  taUea,  whldi 
were  prepared  by  the  Decemviri,  and  com- 
posed out  of  the  laws  of  Athens  and  the 
principal  cities  of  Greece,  into  which  deputies 
had  been  ewt  to  eeUeet  eaeh  ae  thay  ehaoM 
judge  the  widest  and  Iwst  adapted  to  a  rppubli- 
can  government.  I'hese  laws  were  the  founda- 
tion and  source  of  the  whole  Roman  civil 
law :  •  and  Oooa  b  net  aftald  ta  prefer  tium 

to  all  the  writings  and  books  of  the  jiliiloso- 
phers,  as  well  in  respect  to  the  weight  of  their 
authority,  as  lSb»  eartent  af  the  ntilltj  deduclbb 
from  them.' 

The  brevity,  and  at  the  same  time  the  severity, 
of  tbe  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  made  way  for 
tha  IntegpretaUan  of  the  bamad,  and  the  pne- 
tor's  edicts.  The  first  employed  themselves  in 
explaining  their  spirit  and  intention:  the  second 
in  softening  their  rigoor,  and  supplying  what 
might  have  been  emitted. 

The  laws,  in  process  of  time,  having  multi- 
plied greatly,  the  study  of  them  b«*ame  abso- 
lutely neceiHiary,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
diflenlt.  PnrBMM  of  birth,  capacity,  learaiaf , 
and  love  for  the  public  good,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Civilians,  npydied  wholly  to  this 
Study,  i'hc  young  Komaus,  who  detiigued  to 
a|ien  theaaaebm  a  way  to  the  grmt  afllem  af  tlia 
commonwealth  by  the  talent  of  elcKjiienre, 
wliic-h  was  the  first  step  to  them,  went  to  the 
houses  of  these  civilians  in  order  to  acquire  their 


8  Qui  nunc  quoque  la  bosl 
aeon  ataniin  legum  curoulOk  I 
«t juris.  2J9.HULn.3k 

ca«  mcherculi  omnhitn  philcwophorum  timi«  mi!ii  viJclur 
XII  tabularum  hbellut  ti  quiA  Icgum  (uriti-s  «t  capita 
vidertt.  It  aiirtoriutit  ponders,  et 
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first  knowledfe  of  the  law,  without  which  It 
waa  not  possible  for  them  to  sucr^ed  at  the  bar. 
Frirate  persoas  in  all  their  affairs  iiad  recourse 
tothMBvMd  tbdr  \mma  ware  wgwitd  aatbe 
oniric  of  the  whole  city,  whence  answers  were 
brought,  which  determined  doubts,  calmed  di»- 
qukts,  and  directed  the  methods  it  was  nt^^ssary 
totriMin  tk0  ptoHnitioa  of  aD  toiti.*  Hmm 
answers  wcrp  hd  niorL'  than  opinions,  which 
migbt  inform  the  judgeit,  but  imposed  no  necessity 
upon  them  of  following  them.  Augustus  was 
tha  flnt  wlM  gm  than  hmm  waAmhft  in 
appointing  ririlians  himself,  who  were  noloripcr 
limited  to  mrv^  aa  counsel  to  individuals,  but 
•wm  held  the  emperof's  offiom^  Fnm  that 
period,  their  opinious  reduced  to  writing,  and 
sealed  with  the  publir  authority,  had  tho  force 
of  laws,  to  which  the  emperors  obliged  the 
judges  to  conftnii.  TImm  dTiltuM  poUishcd 
various  works  under  different  titles,  which  hare 
eontiibuted  exceedingly  towards  rpducing  the 
knowledge  of  the  civil  law  into  art  and  method. 

gHwt  hM,faimr  trot,  multiplied  wrtremely, 
and  made  way  te  donlili  and  difficulties  hj 
contradict  ion  "I  suppminl  or  real.  In  tsm-h  rases 
recourse  was  had  to  the  priuce,  who  gave  the 
•otntiia  of  tkan.  H«  ai^udged  also  by  decreea 
tfce  causes  referred  to  him  by  appeal,  and  an- 
swered by  rescripts  hII  the  consultations  addressed 
to  him  by  petition  or  memoriaL  And  thence 
partly  eaoM  the  ConaUtiitiatM  of  tlia  Erapcnra* 
so  full  of  wisdom  and  equity,  from  wUdi  the 
body  of  the  Roman  or  civil  law  has  been  formed. 

To  form  these  dedaions  with  the  greater  ma- 
tarlty,  they  oJIed  in  the  ttrfrtuiM  of  the  noal 
learned  civilians,  and  did  not  give  their  answers, 
till  after  having  concerted  them  well  with  all 
the  persons  in  the  empire  who  were  best  versed 
In  the  Uwa  and  rfglita  oftlia  puUfe. 

I  lihrill  sriy  a  few  words  in  this  place  upon  the 
moat  celebrated  civil  lawyers  of  the  latter  times. 

Rpiaian  (.^miiius)  was  held  In  great  estima- 
tion by  the  eaqMnr  Sevmrn,  whoa  he  hnd  no- 
ceeded  in  the  office  of  fiscal  advocate.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  the  asylum  of  the  laws,  and  the 
rcpoeltoryortbewbohi  knowledge  of  them.  The 
emperor  Valentinlan  III.  raked  him  lAovo  all 
the  civilian*,  in  ordainini^  by  his  ]aw  of  the  7th 
of  November  45i(j,  *  that  when  they  were  divided 
upon  any  point,  they  ahoiild  ftOow  the  opinion 
espoused  by  that  eminent  genius,  ao  he adbhfan. 
And  indeed  Cujas  *  judges  him  to  he  the  most 
profound  civilian  that  ever  vras,  or  ever  will  be. 
The  enfom  Sevwu^  being  willing  to  raise  his 


'  *•  *i»dublo  donas  JurisoonsuUi  todut  orjiculum 
eivitati],  "  utulc  civc*  tilA  conulium  ezpetant  •uarum  ra- 
nim  inccTti :  quus  ego  (It  to  CrSMIS  tbst  ipssks)  mcs  «■• 

•a  inccrtu  ccrtot  coapetmnat  muMI  ^iMta,  at  no  ns 
««BM>*tnctSBt  tuibldat."  2V  Oraf.  1.  1.  n.  ]'J0,  iHX). 
•  Cod.Th.1.  t4.J.L  3  CHi.  in  Cod.  Th. 


great  merit  to  equal  dignity,  made  him  pnrftdm$ 

prertorin,  of  which  one  of  the  principal  funrooos 
was  to  judge  causes  jointly  with  the  empcrur,  or 

better  in  that  office,  took  Paulus  and  Llplan  far 
bin  rouusellors  and  judges  assistant,  wh naiMB 
are  also  very  famous  among  the  civilians. 

Sevaroib  a*  hie  death.  Ml  tiro  aoM*  Chnoli 
and  Geta.  Though  they  had  Intth  the  name, 
Dion*  ■awes  us  that  only  CaracalU  had  ths 
power  of  emperor,  who  soon  rid  hiaaeelf  of  Ids 

c  onceivable;  for  he  caus  ed  him  to  !>e  n**:a«>ina:^ 
in  the  arms  of  their  common  mother,  an«^  ao> 
cording  to  some,  killed  Um  wiUi  lik< 

Caracal! a  murdered  all  whom  his ' 
loved,  and  who  had  either  served  or  rctalued  ta 
him,  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  qoality; 
and  Dian  says,  that  he  befBBwlAtw<eDCythe»> 
sand  of  hie  dewaeHee  and  sold  iir».  *  To  mentiw 
or  write  the  name  of  Geta  sufficed  fcr  Im'inz  5rn- 
mediately  butt  hcrnl  \  eo  that  the  poets  dared  nut 
use  It  atCB  In  ceMediee>  where  It  wae  eeauaealy 
given  to  slaves. 

Papinian  could  not  eiK-Tipe  his  cruelly.  It  is 
said,  that  Caracalia  would  liave  obliged  him  to 
eompoee  •  dleeenree  to  emuee  the  death  of  Gala 
either  to  the  senate  or  people,  and  that  he  geacr- 
ou<i)y  replied  :  "  It  is  not  so  easy  to  excuse,  as  to 
commit  parricide and,  "  To  aoruse  an  innocent 

penen,  after  havlnff  deprived  him  ef  Ue  afib  ii 

a  second  jmrricidc."  He  renrirnilM'nvl  without 
doubt,  that  Seneca  hod  been  very  much  blaiued, 
for  having  composed  a  letter  for  Kere  to  ths 
eanate^  to  jnetiiy  the  ■smerinatleii  of  hie  amlhir.' 
Thp  son  of  I'apinian,  who  ^vl^•«  thf  n  qusvtor,  and 
had  three  days  before  exhiiMlcd 
games,  was  also  killed. 

Fabius  Sablnus.  The  t  tnpewi 
(A.  1).  ?§1,)  having  ordered  a  centurion  to  gw 
and  kill  Sabinus,  that  officer,  who  was  a  little  dea^ 
believed  that  ha  had  hade  him  amha  BMmm  fait 
the  city.  7*he  aentarion's  error  saved  the 
of  Sabinus  who  passed  for  the  Cato  of  h\s  tinses. 
The  emperor  Alexander,  who  succeeded  liciie- 
gBMa%  A.  D.88S^plaeedhimiB«hemmih«er 
Aoaenaxt  his  person,  and  wheee  tionneel  hi 
for  governing  wisely. 

L'lpian  (jDosuftw  Ulpiantu)  descended 
nally  from  the  dty  of  T>re.  He  hnd  hoM 
counsellor,  and  judge  assistant  to  Faplniia,  in 
the  timi«  of  Scverus.  When  Alexp.nder  mmr  fa 
the  empire,  he  placed  him  near  his  person,  ia 
qoality  of  eannedkr  afataH  Md  to  take  cai*  of 
all  things  referred  to  hU  judgment,*  which  em- 
ployment Is  evidently  that  since  called  frr^t 
referendary.     He  afterwards  made  him  pr^ 


4  Dio  I  Ixxvii  p.  s:o,  Ac 
6  Tout.  Aaoal.  L  xiv.  c  11. 
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Lampridtus'  places  him  »t  the  hmd  of  thn^^c 
witM,  learned,  and  fidthfol  pcnoiii»  who 
foaad  Alenndar^  flooBetl,  and  anana  m 
fvten  piM  Um  gnater  deference  than  any  body 

elae,  upon  acrount  of  bis  extraorHiiuiry  love  of 
JiHtica;  tbat  he  ooavened  only  with  him  in  pri- 

that  ha  prored  tm  excellent  aaptror,  from 
mfikm^  grtmt  uae  of  Ulpte**  iMMb  in  the 
goverauient  of  the  anpink 

Am  Ulplwt  ■uiwwMi  • 
pMne  amongst  the  I'netorian  eoldiers,  they  rose 
against  htm,  an'l  deni.iiKipd  his  ilcath  of  Alcx- 
auder.    loatead  ul  grtuiting  their  request,  he 


oured  with  the  fir^t  emplrtynionti  at  Coustan< 
tinople  by  the  emperor  Jusitinian.  It  was  under 
i  that  prince,  and  by  his  care,  that  the  civil  itxr 
tMk  •  Ibra^  1VW  TCdneed  Ibto  an « 
that  HIBcKlili^tiid  wiUHtrtnrdohta 


the  effects  of  their  fury.  Atlonctli, 
Of  attacked  him  in  the  night,  he  was  obliged 
fly  to  the  palace  to  implore  the  aid  of  Alek- 


imperial  authority  couhl  not  rare  him,  and  he 
was  killed  by  the  soldiers  even  in  the  si^ht  of 
Alexander.  Seirand  of  UlpiM^  wwkl  tM  tini 
extant. 

I*au1un  (Julius  PUnhu)  was  of  Padua,  where 
his  statue  b  still  to  kO  mm»*  Uo  wao  nominated 
eoQtul  voder  Atanaiw,  Hii  Am  pntfecttu 
|W>afoi  ftt,  M  WtU  as  Sobinm  and  U^lon, 
wns  of  the  rnunri!  formeil  by  IVlammea  the 
toother,  and  Mesa  the  grandmother,  of  Alex- 
knitr,  to  almMMir  AepiMfo  Ukifi  Mnf  the 
MhMtl^  MT  Aat  prince.  Every  body  knows  the 
great  ^errices  they  did,  and  the  reputation  they 
acquired  him.    The  Roman  emphre  had  at  that 


prince,  and  exceUent  ministers :  for 
the  one  i«i  of  wmall  utility  without  the  other;  and 
perhapa  it  is  even  more  dangerous  to  the  people, 
tobaToaprincegDodof  hfanaalft  bttt  whoaoifcra 
liiinodf  to  be  deceived  by  bad  men,  than  to  hare 
ont^  more  wickin!,  who  however  inspects  into  the 
condua  of  bis  officers,  and  obliges  them  to  do 
tMr  daty.  Aknnto  tiwmf  mt  fVMl 
upon  the  merit  of  Panhis,  who  is  said  to  Inre 
written  more  tlian  any  other  civilian. 

Pompooios  was  also  of  Alexander's  court  and 
eonneU.  How  happy  was  tiUs  reign !  Aa  he 
lived  to  ihc  n^fe  of  wcTity-eight,  he  composed  a 
great  number  of  works.    Among  the  rest,  ha 


to  the  time  of  the  emperor  JnHan. 

Mo<l*-^tinus  (//rrenni«i)  lived  also  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander,  who  raised  him  to  the  consulship. 
Sf a,  aa  tvaD  aa  11m  four  praoedlng  lawyers,  was 
Papinian's  disciple,  whose  rare  formed  them  all 
In  the  knovdedge  of  the  civil  law.  What  services 
does  a  single  man  sometimes  render  a  state  by 
kb  haniinf  and  papOat 

I  «r  JFtaiilillla.  Ha  waa  hon- 


•  IhH 


Beftra  kbn,  ihaa  were  many  Codt*,  which 
were  either  compiled  limn,  or  alnridginaata  o( 
the  Roman  laws.  Grf*?orius  and  Hermogenes, 
two  civiliaoar  made  a  collectioo  of  laws,  which 
Awm  tkdr  nanaa  wia  «alM -n*  Or^orioa  «a< 
Mermogenian  Code.  It  waa  a  aallaetioB  of  tha 
CoTiHtit!!tions  of  the  emperors,  from  Adrian 
down  to  IJiocloaian  and  Maximln  in  900.  'lliia 
work  waa  of  on  vaa^  Ar  wast  of  autliatity  to 
(-niiHc  it  to  be  obaerred.  The  emperor  Thaodo- 
BiuH  the  yotmgfT  was  the  first  who  composed  a 
Code  in  sixteen  books,  consisting  of  the  Consti- 
tatloBa  of  <ha  aBperota  from  Gbnatontlaa  Hw 
Great  down  to  him  ;  and  he  abrogated  all  laws 
not  comprised  in  this  system.  This  is  called 
tht  Thtodotitm  Cbd^  and  waa  published  in  4^ 
And  laadf,  the  emperor  Jaatintan,  aaafay  fha 
authority  of  the  Roman  law  much  weakened  in 
the  Weat,  from  the  decUae  of  the  empire,  reaolred 
to  eaaaa  Ifta  wiMla  tedf  of  Ifca  Raaaan  law  to  ba 
compiled  anew.  He  charged  Tribonlan  wfdt 
this  rnmmission,  who  called  in  thf  aid  of  the 
most  learned  civilians  then  in  being.  He  chose 
Hm  imac  of  the  Imperial  Cenatitatlaoa  firom 
Adrian  down  to  bis  own  tfnM^  and  poUIahad 
this  new  Code  in  d29. 

He  afterwards  undertook  a'ne w  work  by  order 
of  the  emperor:  tfib  waa  to  extract  th«  beat  de- 
cisions from  the  two  thousand  volumes  of  tha 
ancient  civilians,  and  to  redurr  thi'ni  into  one 
body,  which  was  published  in  ^>33,  under  the 
WHB*  af  At  IKgmt*  Tha  aupanr  gato  thia 
collection  the  force  of  !nw  hy  the  letter  which  he 
placed  in  front  of  the  work,  and  which  serves  it 
for  a  preflieo.  It  is  called  also  the  Pandect. 
Tbf  Difcal  oocudsta  of  Mlj  bodka.  Tha  aaau 
year  appeared  the  Insiifufrs  of  Justinian,  a  book 
which  contains  the  elements  and  priuciplea  of 
fha  Hawan  or  ehrd  law.  Tlie  year  following, 
tet  is  to  say  in  HSi,  the  emperor  made  some  al- 
terations In  his  first  Code,  which  he  abolished, 
and  substituted  a  new  one  in  its  stead,  to  which 
alana  ha  gava  tha  aattavitj  af  law.  And  lastly, 
after  this  revisal,  Jiutinian  published  a  hundred 
and  sixty-five  constitutions,  and  thirteen  edictsi 
which  are  oalJcd  NovtlUtf  th»  Abee/c,  either 
haeaaw  thayHaka  aaaMidanUacbaagaln  tha 
ancient  law(  «r»  aooOTdlng  to  Ci^asi  bacanaa 
they  were  made  upon  new  cases,  and  compiled 
after  the  revisal  of  the  Code  by  the  order  of  that 
empavor.  Maat  af  tha  JRNMb  wera  wriltoB  in 
Greek,  and  were  trnnsbtcd  into  Latin. 

The  body  of  the  civU  law  therefore  consists  of 
fimr  parts,  the  Code,  the  Digest,  the  Iu8tltute% 
and  thaNovda.  By  tha  OW?  Xfiw,  tha  >ati- 
S  0 
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Um  Ikwi  pMoltar  «»«mIi  cilf 

or  people.    Bat  at  preMDt  it  is  properly  the 

Uom.tn  lair,  contained  !n  the  luHtitutp*,  the 
Digest,  Bud  ihe  Ctidc.    It  is  otherwise  called  the 
WriUemZaw. 
From  all  t)uu  I  have  now  said  may  he  aeeo, 

what  services  a  ]trinr<'  may  roiidpr  his  pwiple, 
who  applies  hiiusvlt  M-riuUjily  to  thu  cures  of 


govcrnmMit,  and  who  is  well  eooYinoed  of  tte  talents  of  all  Idads 


cxtrnt  and  importance  of  his  duties.  Justinian 
had  been  very  sacc^ful  iu  the  wars  lie  had  un- 
dertaken, and  had  the  wisdom  to  ascribe  that 
soeeesi  neither  to  the  nnmber  of  hla  Croepi,  the 
coiim;;!!  of  his  soldiers,  the  exprricncc  nf  his 
geiicrulsy  nor  his  own  talents  and  abilities;  but 
soMf  to  the  protscttMi  with  which  God  bad 
VSUrlisatVd  to  favour  his  arms.'  But,  bad  he 
contented  himself  with  this  military  gitiry,  be 
would  have  thou^t,  that  he  hiul  only  half  dis- 
disxsfd  fiio  functloiis  of  soTereiituty,  wlitdi  wts 
principally  cstablisiMd  for  renderioj;  justice  to 
the  people  in  the  name  and  j>!n<  r  of  (j<k1  hiinsplf. 
Accordiogly  he  declares  expressly  in  a  public 
•dle^  tibat  ths  ImpaM  Mi^esty  ooi^t  not  to  to 
adovned  with  arms  oalfi  but  armed  also  with 
lnTTs,  for  the  ^ood  (;oTemaioat  of  thopeopJ^BS 
well  in  peace  as  in  war.' 

After,  therefore^  bivlnf  restored  peaoe  to  tht 
provinces  of  the  empire  as  a  warrior,  he  turned 
his  tlioughts  to  the  regulation  of  its  polity  ns  n 
legislator,  by  instituting  an  universal  body  of 
law,  to  senro  astto  mis  of  alltrlbmiab:  a  worit 
which  had  been  much  the  object  of  the  wishes  of 
his  predecessors,  as  he  obser>'es  in  more  than  one 
place,  bat  wUch  seemed  attended  with  so  many 
dlfflenlties,  that  tbqr  had  always  bdisvsd  it  ias^ 
practicable.  lie  siiriTiountcd  tlicm  nil  with  a 
constancy,  that  nothing  was  capable  of  dis- 
oooraging.  For  sneeecding  in  this  important 
anterprlse  he  empl<qrcd  aU  the  most  leamsd 
dvilian^?  Ir>  thi*  whole  extent  of  the  empire,  pre- 
siding himself  in  the  work,  and  revising  exactly 
aU  they  eompooed.*  Far  from  ascribing  the 
honour  of  it  til  htinscir,  as  in  usual  eooogll,  be 
does  thetn  nil  Jl  tin-;  he  mentions  them  with 
praises,  he  eMuU  tlieir  erudition,  he  treats  them 
almost  as  Ids  oslieagnes,  and  reoomnends  it  ss  a 


T  TfD  rostros  nirrn:.^  !>.  i  f'riirl;.'>t.  i;tii  erigimun  a»ljuto. 
rium,  ut neque  armit  confidamm,  neqom  aostrto  MiBtflw^ 

ipem  ad  snlam  rdlvaiBIIB  sUBUBa  fSOVidmUsat  '■•■■■i»«ff 

ad  Trcbon. 

2  lmperatori.iin  majestatcn  aon  solite  stbUs  dsoor* 

alSB,  led  ctiani  kgibus  oportet  esse  annBtam,  ut  utnim- 
OSS  tSTOpo*,  et  iMllarain  et  parU,  rrtti*  ix*»'t  K'Jbemarl. 
J't^ft.  ad  ctt;  !<!nm  /.xwi  jm\-nttUrm. 

a  Nostra  i^uo^e  ta»jfeaU»  sonqier  invoMigaodo  et  per. 
SROtsBitomqa*  ah  tali  eoaapaBslMBliu>.  quteinUd  MihitB 

•thiCVltnm  iBTrnich.^rur  cmen(J.ib,ii.  it  in  n  iii:ttciu 

I  rcdijivlMt.  tiHtt.  ad  u-nat.  ei  oautapopukm. 


OF  PHII1O8OFHT. 

dmty,  to  thaahths  IMoe ; 

supplied  him  with  euch  aids,  and  for  havini; 
honoured  his  reign  by  the  r«mipfwiti«»n  of  a  work 
so  long  desired,  and  so  useful  and  nccetwury  iior 
the  diiB  adaaiBlBlnliaaL«f  joBliasi   Ao  mmfrnm 

of  less  zeal  for  the  public  good,  and  less  libcralttr, 
than  Justinian,  would  have  left  all  those  drilians 
in  obscurity  and  inaction.    How  many  cxcUcst 


patrons  to  pruduce  them !  The  learned  are  not 
wanting  to  princes,  bat  princes  to  the  learned. 
The  great  qualities  aad  aetjsBS  mt 
wMdd  haro  iwMUModsd  Uas  fiir 
venerstion  of  mankind,  if  his  conduct  in  rr«pe«  t 
to  scclesiastical  affairs  had  not  sullied  his  glarj. 

I  aiMdl  ooadode  this  articis  upon  tiM 
ledgoof  sifU  law,  with  asms  estracu  frsm  1 
that  may  give  the  render  an  idra  t>r  the  brcutv 
and  solidity  of  the  different  institutions  of  which 
I  hava  been  speaking. 

"  Digim  Tox  est  miflariala  ngnantis,  lectlsw 

alligatum  se  Princi|M>m  profiteri :  adeo  dr  aoo- 
turitate  Juris  nostra  p(>ndct  auctoritaa.  .iu^n 


cipatum ;  at  awfluls  prasentis  Edicti,  quad 
nobis  licere  non  patimur,  aliis  indirAmu<(."  "  It 
is  worthy  of  the  migesty  of  a  prince  to  declare 

does  our  authority  depend  on  right  and  justice. 
And,  indeed,  to  submit  the  sovereign  power  to 
liiG  laws,  is  greater  than  to  exercise  it ;  wbers- 
teawa  ara  wdl  aattaflsd  ta  asslta  kMws  t* 
others  liy  flie  present  edict,  what  wr  do  r<»t 
think  lawful  for  us  to  da"  It  is  an  emperor, 
master  of  almost  the  unlTsns,  who  spsshs 
thus,  and  who  Is  not  afraid  of  hurting  his  ao- 
thnrity.  hy  declariof  the  just  bottods  bf  whish 
it  is  limited. 

"  Rsscripta  eentra  Jvs  tlkltih  ah  •maOm 
Judicibus  refutari  pr»ciplmaa;  bM  iwtd  ait 
alii|uid,  quod  non  Iredat  allum,  et  prosit  pctenti, 
vel  crimen  supplii-autibus  indulgeat."  **  Ws 
ordain,  that  no  judge  dbdl  hars  any  reipid  ta 
rescripts  obtained  from  us  contraiyta  jwlia% 
unless  they  tend  towards  gr«ntlti>;  some  ;;rBce 
to  petitioners  not  to  the  hurt  of  othen^  or 
towards  remittii^  ssosa  poaUnBcat  ts  tm^ 
pliantn."  It  is  very  uncommon  fur  priasm 
either  to  own  that  they  have  deceived  tlx  ni*.  Irrs, 
or  been  deceived  by  others,  and  to  retract  la 
consequence  what  thcj  hava  once 
Nothing,  however,  do«  them  mm^  honour 
sucfi  an  acknowledgment,  as  we  nee  in  the  ex- 
ample of  Artnserxes,  who  pubUtly  reroked  the 
oaJtHt  dsoraa  ha  had  bcsa  misled  lata  passing 
against  the  Jews. 

"  Scire  leges,  imn  hoc  e«t  vc  rl;a  rru-um  tenere, 
sed  vim  ac  poU»tatem."  "  l  o  know  the  laws, 
is  aat  aaly  ts  audstslaad  tto  words  of  which 
they  are  composed,  but  thrir  force  and  »  ffifa.'y." 

**  Non  dubium  est  in  kgem  ooounittsra  1 
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kfla  nin}>l(>xin,  tmtm  Hlii  allllar 
I ;  nec  poenas  iinnlw  hfttwi  «vitabit, 

qui  «e  contra  juris  wntentiam  HBrm  pnerogAtiva 
Tcrborum  firandulenter  exeoMt."  "it  knot  to 
W  doMfM,  tat  Itet  IM  Mli  «Mlnry  to  Oehnr, 
who,  oonllnhig  liimadl'  to  the  letter,  acts  ocm- 
tmry  to  the  spirit  and  f  ntent  of  it ;  and  whoever, 
to  excoae  himself,  endeavoun  fraudaiently  to 
ctait  <Am  Mn  MM6f  a  Iwr  ly  a  rifwpf 
tachment  to  the  words  of  It,  nliall  not  mmf  Its 
Iti*^  by  stifh  preTRricatioti." 
**  Nulla  juris  nitio>  aut  nquitatis  bwiignitas 
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introdacaotur,  ea  mm  rinriorr  intrrprptatlone 
rontra  ipnorum  commodum  producamus  ad 
•everitatem."  It  is  contrarj  to  all  jastice 
ad  equity,  ttal  these  Aiagi  which  bare  been 
wi^'  lv  5n<<t5t'it»*<!  for  the  cood  of  mnnkind,  should 
be  wrested  to  their  prejudice  bj  a  mistaitea 
severity  and  a  too  rigid  interpretatfMi.* 

-  ObMrrandam  est  Jw  JtMmM,  at  in  ado* 
undo  quidem  facilcm  ae  prarbrat,  »ed  contemn! 
noQ  patiatur.  Unde  mandatis  a^jicltur,  oe  in 
nlttflorem  ftattbritMem  provineblM  ttait- 
tant :  nam  ex  oonrcrsatione  aeqnall  mmtMBptio 
di^nitntis  nascitur.  Srd  ft  in  cogjnowcendo, 
neque  excandescere  adTersua  eoa  quoe  maios 
putftt,  nrque  preeflNM  eatnnltoMMTim  illMshry- 
OMri  oportei.  Id  enim  non  tnt  constantis  et 
recti  Judicis,  cujus  animi  inottim  viiltu-?  ilftpgit ; 
et  aummatim  Ita  jus  reddi  del>et,  ut  auctoritatem 
AfnUatia  ingenio  mo  BOfnt.**  <*  Hm  penoa 
wfco  ■dministers  justice  ought  indeed  to  be  eimy 
nf  acrt^n,  but  should  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
despised  by  making  himself  too  dieap.  Hence 
it  ia,  that  in  the  hntmettem  glveo  to  imnHhv 
cial  prtvemors  and  magistrates,  It  is  recom- 
mpndt  d  to  them,  not  to  admit  the  people  of  their 
pmrinri's  into  too  great  a  degree  of  familiarity, 
hecwue  conTertlng  m  eqnli  Indnen  contempt 
of  dijfTiity.  In  rendering  justice,  he  ought  also 
neither  to  expresw  grtut  indignation  neninst  such 
OS  he  beUeTes  crirainol,  nor  suffer  bimsfit  to  be 
toflcncd  too  mieh  by  the  pnywn  of  tfie  unlbv- 

ttinritp.  For  it  does  tiot  become  the  constancy 
and  gntvity  of  an  upright  judge,  to  discover  the 
■entimeuts  of  hia  heart  in  his  countenance :  io 
a  wofd»  ho  Mfbt  to  dfapeme  Jmtfee  In  audi  a 
manner,  as  to  rsalt  the  authority  of  his  ofSce  by 
the  wisdom  ond  moderation  of  his  condnct." 
*  *'  Qnas  sab  conditione  juri^Jurandl  relln- 
quuntor,  i  Pratore  reprobBntor.'  ProrMit 
enim  is  qui  sub  juf?\iui-nrt(lt  rondltiore  quid 
accepit,  aut  omittendo  conditionem  perdcret 
Iwndltatem  lifRtamTe,  ant  oogfretnr  turpi  ter, 
acdptendo  cx>nditiunem,  jurare.  Voluit  ergo 
earn,  rui  ■;uh  jnrij«jurandi  conditione  quifl  rclic- 
tma  est,  ita  capere^  at  capiunth^  qoibus  nulla 


talis  Juri^anndl  eondlttu  inseritur:  et  rect^. 
Cikm  enim  fcrifca  aint  neoanUl  ad 

jurandum  contemptu  reHglonis,  alii  perquam 
timidi  metn  dlTini  Numiuk  uaque  ad  Mupersti- 
tioMm  T  no  iwl  hi,  Td  1111,  ant  oonsequerentar, 
aut  perderent  quod  relictum  est,  PmCor  eei»> 
sultissime  intervenit."  Tin-  tendency  of  this 
law  i»  admirahla.  It  dispeosea  with  a  persona 
laldBf  Ml  oMh,  to  whom  an  cMata  or  legacy  haa 
been  left  upon  condition  of  taking  such  oath  | 
and  ordnins,  that  he  shall  enjoy  «uch  estate  or 
legacy,  aa  if  huch  c<HJdition  had  not  been  inserted, 
Icit  It  dhoald  aecarioe  hfan  cither  to  swear  oon- 
trary  to  his  eomotMMM^  or  to  MBoaaoa  Us  right 
through  an  over-scrupulous,  or  superstitious 
delicacy  of  oonecienoe.  It  were  to  be  wiabed, 
that  tho  ipMt  of  tUakwahottldooauion  tha 

number  of  usfh-ss  oaths  to  be  abolished,  whidi 
bad  custom  has  introduced  into  all  the  i 
saabtiaa  and  companies  of  Fi-anoe. 

-  Advaeati,  qoi  dMarant  anUcna  ftta  can* 
saram,  sun*que  (Icfcniitmis  viribus  In  rebus  sjrpo 
pablicis  ac  privatis  lapse  erig aut,  fatigata  repa- 
xaati,  am  Blafta  pra^dent  hnmaao  generi, 
qoim  el  pneliis  atque  vulneribus  patriaaaparaa- 
tesque  salvarcnt.  Nec  enim  solos  nostro  imperio 
militare  credimus  illoe,  qui  gladiia^  dypeis^  et 
thefMAoB  nltautur,  aed  atiaai  advwataaa  Ml!!- 
tant  namque  patron  I  cauaarum,  qnl  glorloMi 
vocis  coniisi  munlmine,  laborantium  spem,  Wtam, 
ac  postcros  defendant."  **  Advocates,  who  ter» 
lalaate  ainMi^  of  wUdi  lha  erenta  are  alwaya 
onMrtdBf  and  who  by  tho  force  of  their  elo- 
quence, whether  in  respect  to  the  public,  which 
often  happens,  or  private  persons,  reinstate 
ralaona  aftAm,  render  no  lea  aerrlco  to  aum- 
kind,  than  if  they  defended  thdr  country  and 
parents  in  battle  nf  the  expense  of  their  blood 
and  wounda.  For  we  rank  iu  the  number  of 
thooe  who  flght  fer  Oar  empire,  not  eoly  such  as 
act  for  it  with  sword,  harness,  uud  shield,  but 
those  also  who  lend  our  subjects  the  noble  aid 
of  eloquence,  in  defence  of  their  lives,  interests, 
and  poatvlly*** 

It  is  ^vtth  reason  that  the  prince  bestows  sudk 
fine  pniises  on  n  profession,  which  makes  so 
salutary  an  use  of  the  talents  of  the  mind,  and 
that  ho  eqada  it  wKh  whatever  la  gnateet  In  tho 
staff.  }hit  nt  the  same  time  he  recommends  to 
advocates  the  exercise  of  so  illustrious  a  pro- 
feedoB  with  a  noble  dfdntereetadaeaf  and  not 
to  disgrace  it  by  a  bam  devotion  to  aordid 
interest.  "  Ut  non  nd  turpe  compendium 
stipcmque  defonnem  luec  urripiutur  occasio,  sed 
laudls  per  earn  aqgmcnta  quManlor.  Nam  el 
laero  pecuniaque  caplaatnr,  vdnti  al^ecti  atqae 
dejjenerea  inter  viliss!mo<i  numerabunttir."  lie 
also  exhorts  them  not  to  abandon  themselves  to 
the  iahmnaa  Itch  and  pkasnre  of  Utter  nJDery 
and  gross  invective,  which  only  lessen  the 
weight  of  the  advoeate'a  diecouree  in  the  < 
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of  hia  hmnmht/^umtMmikmmim 

to  what  the  necessity  nnd  Rurrras  of  mmuw*  re- 
gttinu   **  AAte  oamia  auum  imiwiii  •dvooiti 

^aim  litiam  poacit  ittiliti%  la  UeMituun  oouvi- 

tiandi  et  ma1<'dir<>n(n  tt^mprit&U*  proruwpant. 
A^ant  4,uod  ouua  deaiderat,  teiupen^  uk  in- 

ratione  sed  probria  putct  esae  cert«a4M%  tf^- 
nwwia  Mui  inuniButtoBMa  ystictiur*" 


CHAPTER  IlL 

of  the  ^ncirnt  T*h'Jr\^np},'-rt  crinrrming 
the  Mttopkytic*  and  Phifsics. 


I  have  alrea<ly  olraerrr^d  that  the  Metapbyaica 
were  incIudMl  in  Um  I'byaica  of  Uie  aackata. 
I  tludl  OMKiMfiNvpainlilatlMm.  TMes- 
iatence  and  attributea  of  Uu  DiTinity ;  the  fur- 
iitatioa  of  the  world ;  tht  M|an  9t  Ikt  twil ; 
and  tUe  effecia  ol  nature. 


ARTICLE  I. 


<y  rt»  Mmmn  mud 

The  opiuiona  of  th»  ancient  philusophi 
Cerning  the  Divinitjr  may  b«  reduced  to  three 
principal  pointa  or  queationa.  1.  Whether  th« 
Divinity  exiata?  8.  What  la  Ut  aalare? 
S.  ^^  hfther  he  presidf-s  over  thu  government 
of  the  worklf  and  makea  tho  afiiaira  of  BMnlund 
klacva? 

Beiara  I tntcr  into  the  chaai «f  fhUwopliUiil 

opinions,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  explain  in 
few  worda  the  atata  of  the  belief  of  tha  whole 
worlA  in  rapcoltatlM  Divinity,  at  the  phUo. 
Hopbera  found  it,  when  they  flrat  began  to  intro- 
duce their  maxima  upon  thin  point  by  the  sole 
method  of  nattming ;  and  to  alight  the  "i'mmffn 
aad  papolar  Mlif  of  an  tlia  natiaaa  af  lha 

v<  n<r-,  even  to  the  moat  barbaroua,  wUdl  had 
•u|rported  itaeif  in  a  oonataat  and  anifttmaaaBp 
Bff  by  IrodlttioM  alone. 
Before  the  pUlonpte^  tka  whda  unM 

n^red  in  believing  in  a  Suprrme  Being,  omnl- 
preaent,  and  attentive  to  tlie  prayers  of  all  who 
lavvlnd  Ua  Hvom  In  wfaalM»ever  condition  they 
■ilglit  Im»  1a  tha  midat  of  descrta,  in  the  Tkiaaea 
af  atorma  at  aea,  and  in  the  gloom  of  duiit;f>ons  ; 
aofood  aa  to  oonoeni  himaelf  for  the  miafortunca 


Aa  dlafwuaer  of  victory,  aucceaa,  abundance, 
and  every  kind  of  proaperity  :  the  arbiter  of  the 
aeaaona,  and  of  the  fecundity  of  man  and  beaat  i 
fNaMInff  at  tha  eottvantkoaaBd  tvaatiet  aaade 
lither  between  kinga  or  jirivate  peraona:  re- 
ceiving their  oatha,  exacting  the  execution,  and 
with  inexorable  aeverity  the  leaat 
fhm:  glvlac  tr  <i]dqf  away 


ice  of  aaiad,  expedient^  |aa4 

eouneel,  and  attention  and  docility  to  ad- 
vice :  paroteatMig  tfae  innocent,  the  wealc,  aed 


of  oppreaaion,  violence^  and  injoatice :  jadgbg 
Iduga  and  nations  deriding  their  lot  and  dnticT. 
and  awigniug  with  abaoinia  power  tlia  cxtott 

were  part  of  the  thought*!  which  men  gcaeiattj 
had  of  the  Divinity,  even  in  the  midat  of 
daricBMB  af  paganiam,  whi^  aMf  ame  •■  a 
summary  of  tha  Mm  they  had  deriv«d  fraaia 
universal  and  perpetual  tradition,  undoubtr^iW 
aa  ancient  aa  the  wurid,  upon  tiiia  had.  Ikt 
tkh  k  trae»  w  hum  ia  laaiiititi 
poaawaf  IloaMfff  tibaaaoat  venerable  i 
of  pncTtn  antigni^yaad  which  may  be  conudrred 
aa  the  archiraa  aif  Ika  raiigion  of  tiion  nanau 


SECT.  I. 

Of  the  Exigence  of  the  Dtrinii^. 

The  philosophers  were  much  divi«l«d 
cerniug  ditifereat  pointa  of  piultMupby,  but  the; 
aU  lyatd  in  laqpasi  w  Hm  eodMom  ef  At 
Divinity,  except  a  very  email  number,  of  wbim 
i  ahail  soon  apeak.  Though  these  phikM^tbcn, 
by  their  infoiriaa  and  diqHJtea,  added  nackiac 
fundamentaDf  ta  what  ali  nationa  belitvtd 
before  them  upon  this  }it»,id,  thov  inquiriVs  and 
diaputea  cannot,  tiowever,  he  aaid  ta  itave  beta 

Uieir  ancient  belia^  and  to  abriate  the  pemieioai 
Mlbtittica  of  tlMMe,  who  would  attack  it.  Tbe 
union  of  ao  many  persona  generally  e»tnsB<d 
for  the  aelidttyor  their  mmm,  iMr  lailifitipH* 
application  to  atudy,  and  tbm  af  ifcdr 

kncnrlrdgc  added  new  weight  to  tile  fommoo 
and  aucientiy  received  opiniaa  eoocemin^  Ute 
aT  tha  DM^.  The  phikNofh* 
thia  opinion  with  many  preob,  ndc 
more  aubtilc  and  abstract,  and  othen  mon 
popular  and  obvioua  to  the  underataadingo^t^ 
valgar.  I  ihall  aoalMl  wyMlf  with  |Mg 
out  some  few  U  the  latter  kind. 

Tlje  constant  and  general  ronmrrence  of 
of  all  agea  and  countriea  in  the  lirm  belief  aftbi 
mMmm  af  the  Diriaity,  aaaaed  ta  thai « 
argument  to  which  it  wa-s  impoaaible  to  cAjert 
any  thing  with  aeuae  or  reason.  The  opiaidOt 
(hat  hava  na  other  foundation  but  vulgar  enar 
and  credulooa  prq|adieek  BMy  eaatinec 
for  Home  time,  and  prevail  in  certain  countrif*'- 
but  aooner  or  later  tlaey  give  way,  aod  Imc  aU 
belidl    £|lon*  Andad  tha  fnoftf  *i 


1  E^cunu  ante  eUtt  piteAaa  ene  deoi,  qoM  ■ 

omnium  anim'u 
Qua  cat 


f  eorum  notkwrm  bnprasitMt  ipu  oMa 
fOM,  aut  q^Mid  paaa  hoaiiBain,  qood  M 
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stamped  the  idm  of  thrm  nn  erery  mind.  AVith- 
ont  th«  idcA  of  a  thiD|$,  said  he,  we  cw  neither 
of,  nor  dispute  abMift  lt>  Hmt 
Uad  of  men,  have  net  an 
idea,  a  notion  of  godis  independently  of  all 
Iwtffpiffg  ?  That  is  not  an  opiniofi  deriyed  from 
•diiaitl«Mi,«asloai,«r«i7hiHMBlnrs  tat  At 
firm  and  unanimoul  belief  of  all  mankiadt  It  it 
therefore  from  notions  implanted  in  our  aoule, 
or  rather  hinate,  that  we  conceive  there  are 
ftda.  N«w  all  judgnnta  of  mUmt,  wbm 
valTereal,  M  MMHarily  true. 

Another  nnriiment,  which  the  philosophers 
more  frequently  used,  because  evident  to  the 

The  least  practised  in  rcaaoninf  may  at  a  single 
view  discover  him,  who  fmints  himself  in  all  his 
works.    Thu  wisdom  and  power  he  has  shown 

to  such  as  cannot  rontemplate  him  in  his  proper 
idea.  This  is  an  obvious  and  popular  philosophy 
•f  which  every  nm v«M«f  paNbo  ud  prejudice 
!■  c^Ntble.  TIm  kaMiiM,  earth,  stars,  plants, 
aninialH,  our  bodies,  oar  minds,  all  argue  a  mind 
•nperior  to  ua  that  cxiata  aa  the  aoul  of  the 
Vntmwm  oomMw  with  tMue 
ion  the  frame  and  architecture  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  ju»t  proportion  of  all  its  pnrt<^ 
w«  discover  at  the  fiirat  glanoa  the  trace*  of  the 
diviiiity,  or,  ia  bettor  tmam,  the  ■«!  ef  God 
himself  imprewed  upon  all  things  called  the 
werks  of  nature.  '*  Can  one,"  said  Balbus, ' 
in  tlie  name  of  the  Stoios,  "  behold  heaven,  and 


with  el  peMlUe  erldenee,  that  it  is 

governed  by  a  supreme  divine  intelligence? 
Whoever  should  doubt  it,  might  as  well  doubt, 

visible  than  the  latter.  This  conviction,  without 
the  evidence  that  attends  it,  would  never  have 
been  no  fixed  and  permanent :  it  would  not  have 
aeqoiredMwfiMMbsrlaBgAef  tine;  it  would 
not  have  Ix^en  able  to  resist  the  torrent  of  years, 
and  to  h-.ivi'  passed  through  all  ages  duwn  to  us." 
«'  If  there  be, '  said  Chryaippus,'  "  thinga  ia 
the  nnircna^  that  tlM  wit,  reason,  atreagth,  end 

power  of  irian,  nre  not  capalile  of  effecting,  the 
JBeing  that  produces  them  ia  certainly  better 


qusm  bfipellat  v^iAr^"'  E{nruru^,  id  e«t  anteceptaai 
snimo  quandam  Informatioaem,  line  qua  nec  intclllcl 
fiddquam,  nec  qocrt,  nes  dl^Wtail  pwilt  ■  Cttan  ergo 
BOtt  iMtttuio  allquo,  aut  more,  aut  lege  lit  opinio  con- 
eHlilta,  muieatque  sd  unmn  omnium  firms  conscn*io, 
tntc'lligi  tur(iiic  p<it  cmc  deot :  quoniam  iniitu  eorum, 
vel  patiiu  innstss  eognitioaes  bat>emua.  De  quo  autem 

gUtf.  1  i  rt.  43,  4-1.  nrtOM  eft 

2  De  NaL  Dcor.  1.  ii  a  4,  &       3  ibid  L  IL  n.  i& 


heavens,  nor  any  thinp  of  what  wo  see  invariably 
regular.  There  ia^  however,  nothing  better  than 


Is  the  Met  excellent  thing  he  can  powtesa.  In 
consequence,  the  Being  that  made  the  universe 
is  better  than  man.  Wherefore  then  should  we 
aat«9,th«tBalBgiaaMr  TWwhatWai. 
BiM^ar  Mara  paoperly,  to  what  excess  of  »ta« 
pidity  must  men  have  been  abandoned,  who 
could  clKKise  to  attribute  such  stiipendona  and 
iaeenealtaye  efiMtstoaMKclMam^aai  »  Ihfi. 
tuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  rathe*  than  to  the 
infinite  wisdom  and  power  of  God  ?  "  Is  it  not 
amazing,"  cries  Balbus^  *  in  speaking  of  Dcmo- 
erftai^  «*  that  thvaevwahaald baa flHB,wha 
could  persuade  himself,  that  certain  solid  and 
individual  bodies  set  themwlves  in  motion  by 
their  natural  weight,  and  that  from  their  for- 

was  formed?  Whoever  believes  this  possible, 
might  a*  well  believe,  that  if  a  great  numl>er  of 
ehaiaataa  ef  gold,  or  any  sthiir  mbstanees,  r»> 
presenting  the  twenty-ene  haters,  *  were  threwa 
npon  tbo  crmind,  they  might  fall  disposed  In 
such  order,  as  to  form  the  annals  of  Ennios 
legibly."  The  mow  thing  may  be  wid  af 
Homer's  Iliad.  Who  eould  beUeve,  says  the 
archbishop  of  Cambray,  in  his  admimble 
treatise  upon  the  eadstence  of  God,  that  a  poem 
so  perfeet  waa  aoC  ■empeau*  bjthe  effwls  ef 
a  great  poet's  genius;  hut  that  the  cburucters  of 
the  alphabet  having  been  thrown  in  confu'^ion, 
a  cast  of  mere  chanos^  like  one  of  dioe,  disposed 
all  the  Isttere  exactly  ia  the  order  nsosMaryte 
describing  eo  many  great  events  in  verses  fall  af 
harmony  and  variety ;  for  placing  and  con* 
uecting  them  ail  so  well  tog^thex* ;  for  painting 
eaeheli^  ia  the  aMBt  gnesfU,  mast  iialil«  Mi 

most  affcrtinp  colours  conceivalile ;  and,  lastly^ 
for  making  each  person  speak  according  to  hb 
character  in  so  natural  and  pathetic  a  manner  ? 
Let  a  anmaaaaaaadsabOiaeanraalaai^lw 
will  never  persuade  a  person  of  scnw,  that  the 
Iliad  had  no  other  author  but  chance.  Where- 
fere  then  aliattld  thla  nun  of  sense  believe  of  the 
universe,  which  without  doubt  is  stOI 
wonderful  than  the  Iliad,  what  his  reason " 
never  permit  him  to  believe  of  that  poem  7 

In  thle  nuumeralltheakastfluneaassctBefr 
plained  themselves.  Some  philosophers,  as  I 
have  said  before^  but  very  lew,  nndsrtesk  ta 


4  nM.Illia.ML 

5  The  presidcTit  Bouhicr,  in  his  learned  dicceitation, 
De  prisf  u  Gracor.  ct  Ijitm.  lUrrU,  printed  at  the  end  of 
Mootniucon'i  Antiquities,  ha^  ibown,  tb^t  the  ancient 
Romani  had  only  these  tixteeBMian:  A,B,C,D.£;F, 
I,  K.  L,  M.  N,  O,  P,  R,  8,  T.  His  t*e  other*,  added  to 
the  time  of  (  it  em,  were  G,  Q,  U,  X,  Z,  ultliout  rccfc* 
oniBg  H,  which  was  lew  a  letter,  thao  a  DOte  of  aipirstkn 
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^fatingnhfc  HniMtf  »■  inm  1>»  mt  by  p^cnllm- 
opinions  upon  this  Bubject.  Abandoned  to  the 
feeble  force  of  reason,  in  their  attempts  to  fathom 
tk«  natnre  and  caaeac«  of  the  DiTinity,  and  to 


OF  PBlLOMniT. 


with  tlwlftt*'^  of  an  object,  of  which  the  human 
eye  cannot  sustain  the  radiance,  they  lost  them- 
selves in  their  inquiries,  and  from  doubting  at 
fint  the  taUbum  <f  the  DWaity,  iiwewiril  m 

ftr  by  degrees  as  to  deny  it.  But  the  people, 
who  did  not  enter  into  these  philosophical 
•ttbtilties  and  refinements,  and  adhered  solely  to 


implanted  in  the  hearts  of  oil  men,  rose  up 
▼igorously  against  these  teachers  of  atheism, 
and  treated  them  as  the  enemies  of  mankind. 
PmovAOOBAS '  having  begun  one  of  hk  books 

with  these  words:  "  I  nelthrr  know  whethpr 


there  aru  gods,  nor  what 


they 
only 


are; 


the 


cky,  h«t  their  terrliorf,  and  CMaed  hia  warkn 

to  be  publicly  burned. 

DiAcoKAs  did  not  con  fine  himself  to  doubt- 
faif  t  he  plainly  deaied  tet  thm  wwe  gods; 
which  occaaitnicd  his  being  surnamed  t/ie  Atheut, 
Ue  lived  ill  tho  91st  Olympiad,  A.  M.  S66S. 
It  b  said  that  the  fondness  of  an  author,  an 
MBBMliw  tmdVMIM  CSV  ttf  hb  pffptfufttwii^ 
dnw  him  into  Impilijr  '  He  had  proeecuted  a 
poet  for  stealing  a  rompositinn  of  hi-^  in  verse. 
The  latter  swore  he  had  robbed  him  of  notiting; 
«Dd  MB  flfter  fvhUM  thi«  wwfc  hi  hb  Mrn 
SMM^  which  aequired  him  great  reputation. 
IMagonn  seeinir  bt^  adversary's  crime  not  only 
unpunished,  hut  honoured  and  rewarded,  con- 
cluded thift  dMra  WM  no  ^wMcbob  ud  no 
gods,  and  wrote  boohi  to  pnve  it.  The  Athen- 
ians cited  him  to  give  an  account  of  his  doctrine ; 
hut  he  fled,  upon  wliich  they  set  a  price  upon 
his  hmA,  TiM7  erawd  ■  tdent  (aboat  £VS» 
•tei-Hng)  to  be  promised  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
to  whoever  shoulii  kill  him,  nnd  two  to  such  ns 
siiould  bring  him  alive,  and  caused  that  decree 
to  he  Migmvad  open  a  flDfer  of  kfMH. 

Tiii  rn.niit  s  of  Cyrene  denied  also  iho  ex- 
istence of  gods  without  rp«»trirtion,  A.  M.  3G84^  » 
He  would  have  been  brought  to  the  tribunal  of 
tha  Amapagna,  if  DemaCrfna  Fhdcmii,  who  at 
that  time  ruled  j  very  thing  at  Athens,  had  not 
favoured  his  escape.  His  mornl  tenets  were 
worthy  of  an  atheist.  He  taught  that  all  things 
are  indtflomt,  and  that  thve  Is  nothing  in  Its 
own  nature  rithrr  vice  or  virtue.  His  impiety 
drew  him  into  trouble  wherever  he  went,  and 
he  WW  at  last  condemned  to  poison  himself. 

Tha  J«t  aarciltf  of  tha 


I  De  Mat  Deoc  L  L  n.  (Ol 
t  Baqeh.  la  lu»yift. 
8  IllaB.  Laett  L  a  la  Aiirtii^ 


pun! 

have  seen  in  the  case  of  Protagoras,  bl^dy  aai> 

tribtited  to  put  a  stop  to  the  lirentlousness  of 
opinions,  and  the  progress  of  impietj.  *  Ths 


this  point,  that  they  treated  the  custom  of  dle> 

puting  against  the  existence  of  the  rods  ts 
rximinal  and  impious,  whether  it  was  deae 


SBCT.  IL 

A  brief  enumeration  of  all  tlie  rhimeras  ad- 
vaneed  by  the  yiilhiaepherB  npan  Mi  aBi|ac^ 

will  convince  ns  In-ttrr  thnii  any  othrr  argti- 
menu  of  (he  incapacity  of  human  re^i^an  to 
attrfa  to  a«Bh  aiMiaa  trnths  by  its  own 
strength.  I  shall  extract  thhi  detail  fraaa 
Cicfni's  books  Ujpon  the  nature  of  the  i;v<!s.  Tbe 
remarks  and  reflections  with  which  the  Ahtx 
OUvetof  the  FWnch  Acadwy  has  iaiipwil 
his  excellent  translation  of  these  boohaaf  Cla«% 
will  be  great  helps  to  me,  snd  I 
more  tlian  copy  and  abridge  them. 


of  tiM  gods  only  with  relation  to  sensiUel 
whose  origin  and  formation  they  endeavoored 
to  oomprriicnd,  and  as  the  different  manners,  In 
which  they  diapasad  tho  syaleM  of  tho  OBlonM^ 

occasioned  their  diflfrrent  beliefs  concerning  tie 
Divinity,  we  must  not  be  surprisnl  to  find  th«e* 
two  subjects  often  united  and  confounded  ia 
thbylBee. 

TiiALKs  of  Miletus  said,  '*  That  water  was 
the  principle  of  jJl  thing's,  and  that  God  is  that 
iatelligenoe,  by  whom  all  things  are  formed  ool 

making  only  one  whole  with  matter  directed  Hs 
operations;  in  the  same  mannrr  as  thf  <«>u], 
wliich  united  with  the  body  makes  only  oue  and 
the  aaaa  mm  ia  add  to  dfavet  the  netSsMof 

man. 

Akaximakoer  believed,  "  That  the  gods  re- 
ceive being,  tliat  tliey  are  bora  and  die  at ; 
parlada  of  tini^  aad  thM  ttMy  ao  I 
worlds."    Thato  foii  of 

the  stars.  * 

Ahaximxkks  affirmed,  *<  That  the  air  b  gad, 
that  it  is  pradaoed,  that  it  iatatoOBaaaBil^ 
adthatitiaahraya  iaaotlM."* 


4  Ex  <|uo  eQiitdeui  etlillBie^  I 

turn  profltntd  nn  ii.u'to*  catc  facto*,  quipii^  rilm  i^xr^a 
tie  dubiuuo  quutem  eflUlKte  potatMCt.  Dc  AiaC  £w. 

L  I  n.  63L 

b  Mala  rt  impia  ronturtudo  est  mnf m  <!<^  dii 
■ivc  auiiiMi  ia  fit  sive  fitnulst^   Ihid.  L  u.  a.  JGbL 
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•pioloa  of  Anazimenes,  nt  bottom,  ditTen*  In 
natbim  Crom  tbose  ihal  pruoede  iu  U«  retaioed 
tk«  Idc*  of  a  lolfl^  and  faillnitdy  toBlaiM,  mA- 
■tance  from  master  AuaximtBdMrs  but  IbS 
called  it  air,      Tbales  had  called  it  water. 

AxiXAcuAAs,  the  pupil  of  Anaximcmeat  was 
Cfaa  antlMir  <^  tbia  oplnlmi,  «  That  Om  ^alan 
and  ordfV  the  universe  were  to  be  attributed 
to  the  power  and  wisdom  of  an  infinite  mind."' 
Anazagorae  lived  oulj  ia  an  age  after  Thales. 
The  Botiom  of  phUoeopby  bifaa  ta  dear  up. 
The  necessity  of  an  efficient  ean«^  aafcrtintially 
distinct  from  the  material  one,  waa  perceived. 
But  to  this  infinite  mind  ho  attributes  only  the 
«ffd«r  and  mftiaa,  not  tha  awtiop,  «f  tin  oil- 
Tcne.  The  co-eternity  of  the  two  principles 
indi-pendeiit  of  each  other,  as  to  their  existoicp, 
is  the  Tockf  ou  which  he  with  ail  the  ancient 
phUowi|ib«n  i|dit. 

PvTiiAriORAs  believed,  "  That  God  is  a  soul 
diilused  throughout  all  the  beings  of  nature,  and 
from  which  the  souls  of  men  are  derived."'* 
VifgU  kM  wteMIjrterllid  tha  Mriaaaf 
this  pMlnaofftw 


£ue  apibus  partem  <Uvia»  mentts,  at  hsuttus 

iEthcrecK  vlixorc  :  dcuro  namquc  ire  per  omncs 
Tsnraiquc,  troctufque  msru,  cwJimuiuc  profuudum. 

I  vlra^  yiiws  flouts  Aisiubi 
iv!ta«. 
Gecrg.  I  If. 


were  atoms.  To  speak  propsily,  he  believed 
nothing  M I  deny,"  said  he,  "  that  we  eithei; 
knaw  wof  Hhing,  ar  aalUaf.   I  dcsj  that  wa 

know  even  whether  we  knaw  that."  I  deny 
that  we  know  whether  any  thint;  cxii^tK,  or 
whether  nothing  exists."  A  worthy  member  of 
4»  Elsatio  Mel^  wbow  fiwaorlte  nnfan  waa  tha 

Acaiateptjft  MT  the  absolute  iuconiprehensibiUty 
of  all  things.  This  sect,  whicli  a»-knowlpcl^»»d 
Xenophancs  for  its  founder,  formed  the  uubc- 
lieving  IVotag«n%  and  gata  bbth  ta  that  «f 
P3rrrho. 

Plato.  It  appears  from  all  his  works,  tbnt  he 
had  very  just  thoughts  of  the  Divinity,  but  that 
ha  WM  afirata  to  aK|Ma.hfaiiMlf  My  In  a  city, 
and  at  a  tioM^sriMnin  it  was  dange  rous  to  v\tis\\ 
with  the  prevailinjr  opinion-*.  In  the  'l  inui'us 
be  says,  "  that  the  Father  of  the  world  could  not 
haiiaaBed;**aiidhihbboohB<bZ9AM«,  wthatwa 
should  not  be  curious  to  know  properly  what 
God  is.""  He  siipiKwes  him  incorporeal.  He 
attributes  the  formation  of  tlic  universe  to  him  :** 
Off^fiiMm  4Hi{)Csaffl*«aiftie  awnwlf.    Ho  saya  aba* 

"that  the  world,  tlir  heavens,  tlie  ^tars,  the  earth, 
souls,  and  those  to  whom  the  religion  of  our  fore- 
fathers ascribes  Divinity ;  all  this,"  he  says,  "is 
God.""  •  Plala'a  opiBka  at  botfom,  natwitb. 

standing  thi^  npppnrancc  of  Polytheism,  is,  that 
there  is  but  one  most  good  and  most  perfect  God, 
who  made  all  things  according  to  the  kiea  of  tho 


Pytha^roras  livrd  at  least  fifty  years  before 
Anazagorns.  The  latter,  thei-efore,  is  not  the 
fait  who  had  the  idea  of  a  pure  spirit;  or 

with  matter. 

XaKoruAKis  said,  <*  That  God  is  an  infinite 
,  to  which  he  adds  an  intelligence.""  The 
I  pUkMopher  wyaotaowkw^  <*  That  God  lo 

an  eternal  subntance^  and  of  a  round  fi^ire," 

by  wliich  he  understanda  tho  world.  "  He^ 
thorsfore,  Mhaad  thfa  Gad  aatwiaL 
.  PAaMKHiDSS  did  not  differ  in  hio  OffoloiH 
with  his  master  Xcnophanes,  though  ]m  OK- 
preMed  himself  iu  dijSierent  terms."  - 

Acootdinf  to  hhn,  **  The  four 
of  which  he  afflnns  att  ttlBfi  to  be 
composed,  arc  divine,"  that  is  to  say,  £ro<!<i."  It 
is,  howerer,  manifest,  that  they  are  mixed,  that 
dwy  haita  a  hughwing  and  perish,  and  that  they 
are  void  of  UumghU 

Dkxocritcs  "  pi  ve^  the  quality  of  gods  as  well 
ti»  the  images  of  sensible  ol^ects,  as  to  natorc 

ail  and  ta 

I  Mis 
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AvTisrncNEs  says,  "  That  there  are  many  gods 
adored  by  the  nations  of  the  earth,  but  that  there 
is  but  one  natural  God,"  that  is  to  say,  as  Lac- 

AairrroTLr  (litTtTs  rxc<T(linq:ly  with  himself. 
Sometimes  he  afiirm.s  that  the  whole  Divinity 
resides  in  intelligence,^'  tliat  is  to  say,  in  tho 
IntdUgoBt  prlaolpk^  by  which  aU  thinking  befaiga 
think.  Sometimes,  that  tho  world  is  God. 
lie  afterwards  discovers  some  other  being,  who 
is  above  tlie  world,  and  who  takes  care  to  direct 
and  preserve  Ita  motion.  lie  elsewhere  ffOffaw 
that  G  I'd  i<4  notbiiy  dii^  hot  tiio  dia  that  ahiaaa 
in  the  heavens. 

XsKOomaiaaaiyih  «thrt  there  are  eight  goJa. 
Tha  plaarta  an  ifa  af  than,  and  aU  tha  frnd 
stars  together,  as  so  trnny  scattered  members  of 
the  Hune  body,  make  but  one.  The  sun  is  tho 
sesanth ;  aiia  hNt  of  all,  tho  aaoan  ^  eighth."" 

IbzoruRASTUs  ia  one  pawago  attribuleo 
preme  Divinity  to  intelligence ;  in  another  to 
the  heavens  in  general;  and  afterwards  to  tho 
liiyartioatar.» 


1«  AeadL  Qwrt.  L  tv.  &  IS. 
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Itiana  mjt  **  Umt  there  h  no  other  God  bat 
nature :  and  that  naturv  is  the  priMifIs  mt  all 

producdoiu  and  ail  muutiona.'* ' 

Stoir«i.  We  oti£;ht  tn  rxpect  »OinPthill|;  fTCat 
roficerniDg  the  Divinity  from  him.  The  fol- 
ia the  aom  of  hia  theology,  extracted 


Drrrrum,  tn  which  hi«  oplnionn  an*  pxplnintH! 
with  gnat  extant:— >That  the  font  eiemeota 


four  elementa  nalie  but  one  continued  raUure, 
witliout  division  :  that  abaoluteJy  no  otiier  aub- 
iluioa  axiata,  beaktea  theae  four  alemanii :  that 


ire  united  in  the  ether,  where  ita  pwHj  aaffera 

BO  alteration,  ()^«tm«>  the  other  elementa  do  not 
■aingle  with  it:  that  this  iutelii^ence,  active, 

Intelligence  ia  ita  property  diatinctly  from  the 
other  elementii,  it  i<i  dwrned  to  operate  al]  things : 
that  it  proceeds  methodically  to  generatioo,  titat 

by  chance,  hut  nrcordlnf  to  certain  rules  always 
the  same :  titat  being  tlie  soul  of  the  universe, 
it  cMMa  it  to  aabaiat,  and  gorema  it  with  wia- 
tefKhMMMk  !■      prtaalpli  wt  aM  mMim  t 

that  conseqnmtly  it  it  God  :  that  hr  pives  the 
aarna  deaomination  to  Nature,  with  which  it  Is 
•M  aad  MM»  and  «•  tba  UbHww,  of  whkh 
tehpwt!  that  the  sun,  mMi^Mli all  ^slara, 
aa  they  are  bodin  of  fire,  are  gods :  that  all 
thiflfii  whweia  any  alogular  aficacy  rcaidea, 


itself  dMrtjTi  deaenre  the 

thht  the  same  titlf  tniirht  nls<»  to  he  pvrn  to 
great  men,  in  whose  souls  this  divine  fire 


tmi verse  is  represented  to  um  «n<l  whatever 
names  custom  haa  given  it  iu  respect  to  the  dif- 
ftvHrt  parti  tt  Hil—lin  tiM^mm  wmhip  ia 
ine  to  \u 

I  am  tired  with  repeating  ao  many  absurdi- 
ties, and  the  reader  no  doubt  as  much  aa  me,  if 
ha  haa  had  patiwine  sasagh  to  wad  thaaa  U  tte 

end.  IIo  ought  not  to  expect  to  see  living  lights 
shine  out  from  the  darlmeas  of  paganism,  upon 
a  sulyect  ao  infinitely  superior  to  tlM 

The  philosophers  might  indeed,  hy  the  pure 
strength  of  reason,  have  convinced  thenuelves  of 
the  neceaaity  and  e»iat«nw>  af  a  diviiM  fialng. 


stwpect^  of  concealing  real  atheism  umlpr  fhe 
naii  of  apadam  words;  at  kaat  they  dishonoured 
tba  DlTliiltr  alnMt  M  nwh  by  tha 


I  DalM. 


had  they  abHtaMy  denied  htm.  ■  At  to  wlai 
regmrdw  the  easence  of  the  divine  nature^  tiny 
were  all  widely  miatalsen.    Asd  bew  ihoailfl 

C.mI,  than  he  Is  pleased  to  reveal  to  them?  TV 
Abbe  Olivet,  in  his  diasertatien  upon  tke  (km- 
logy  of  the  pbUoaophoa,  redocea  thdr 
meiits  ta  liMa  gWiiiil  If  ,  whlah  ildafc 

Jill  thr  part irtt!;ir  fpiTi'mn^  (fi^Pn  us  hx  CiciTo  m 
his  booiw  upon  the  nattire  of  lliegu^  Tbt 


disposed  the  syatcaa  «f  the  universe, 

their  different  beliefs  roncemine  the  I>irinttT, 
Soma  of  them  beiievsdt  that  mere 


of  forming  the  world  :  whalhtf       ti  ttl 

tlfmentu  produced  all  the  rest  by  diffiwrt 
dc^greea  «!'  rare£actiaa  and  coniiasatioo,  m  it 

being  dWIiaJ  iMa  an  infinity  of  moviaf  <«• 

puiH'le!!,  thme  rnrpu*cles  a«auTned  nriils' 
in  conaequence  of  fluttering  acddeotalij  to  ud 
fi»  in  tka  iMid,  aa  Jgptutai  iJIrnii  rr^ 
all  the  pnrti  of  matter  had  an  intrinsic fraTitr, 
wikich  gave  them  a  necesaary  direction,  anoniim 
to  Strato'a  opinion.    Now  tlie  athMa  «f  thai 

because  thpy  arknowl* 
but  inanimate  matter. 

Othm  tam  la  tUaaotiaB; 
the  world  waa  too  cxquiaite  not  la  be  lie  (fc* 
of  an  Intelligent  Cauae.  *  J^nt  not  ton'^viM 
any  tiling  immaterial,  tiiey  l>elieved  Inteilifcoct 
a  p«t  af  mMv,i 
la  the  in  of  the  ether,  wlilch  theyi 
as  the  ocean  uf  all  souls.  This  was  tb«  opiaisn 
af  tha  Stoica ;  with  whom  may  bejointd  llalm, 


and  Damocritus,  who  admitted,  mwmmw^ 

an  universal  iutelllgcDt  matter. 

And,  laatiy,  othera  oonqpreliettded,  tbatiald* 

to  distinguish  it  alnalutely  from  irhif- 
ever  is  ciirpitreaL  But  at  the  same  litn*  ^ 
lielieve<i,  ttut  bodies  existed  ind^endcntly 


farther  than  to  disiMne  them  in  oHpr.  an?l  to 

animate  ihem.    Tiiis  waa  tite  opinioa  ol  Av*- 

agoraa  and  Plato :  an  opinioai  much  lev  inf^ 
IM        «ak  «r  <h««lhMbaB  it  hMladei 

idea  of  spirit,  and  rriilly  dlstin^tli'^^l^^  tl>e<asi* 
from  the  effect,  the  i^ent  irom  matter;  kat^ 
infinitely  ranote  fkma  truth. 
^  ta  tha  two  aCh«  alaaaaaaf  phOesopbcn. 


8  NoonuUif  vUetnr  E^nis,  aa  ft 
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0f  nULOBOPRT* 

th>y  M»  ilMflMH^f  liiMiwrtK  and 

only  In  tbeir  Uisdneas,  u  being  m«ra  ur 

1ms  blind.  What  w«  read  In  the  book  of  Wis- 
dom may  be  well  applied  to  Uiem  :— Vaiu  are 

mod  could  not  out  of  the  good  thin^  that  are 
•een,  know  him  that  U  :  neither  by  considn-ing 
the  worfca,  did  they  acknowledfe  the  Work* 
»wter.  But  d»w— d  «ithcr  fire,  «r  ifriod*  or 
ihi'  swift  air,  or  the  clrdp  of  the  stars,  or  the 
violeot  water,  or  the  lighta  of  heaven,  to  be  the 
geda  wklch  govern  the  world."  * 

t  apeak  here  only  of  the  gods  pcodiarlj  10- 
knowledged  aa  such  by  the  philuiiophers.  Varro 
ilktingwiihed  three  kinds  of  theologies,  llie 
ftkJiw^  iHiIdi  WW  tfwt  of  the  foala:  dm 
natural,  taught  by  the  phOoaophen :  and  the 
civil  or  politirul,  which  wjw  that  eetablished  by 
the  state,  and  in  use  among  the  people.  *  Thn 

be  aserHied  I*  dM  fods,  all  the  passions  and 
Tices  of  men,  and  the  most  alxrminable  crimes. 
The  second  seemed  less  void  of  reason,  but  at 
iMMtan  WM  «MM  any  Ataf  wu&n  raUgioqi^ 
and  included  absurdltiea  that  dttfrMt  Inhmb 
widcntandlni^. 

Cieero*  in  his  third  book  opon  the  nature  of 
«fcafadib«li«lltliHa  tlbmNMm  la  dwir  Adl 
light.  He  did  not  know  enough  to  establish 
true  religion ;  but  he  knew  enough  tu  rufute 
the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  the  only  persons 

at  Athens.  The  nipr>'  Iif:!)t  of  nature  might 
suffice  him  for  subverting  falsehood,  but  could 
not  gnida  him  ta  the  discovery  ef  the  truth. 
We  haw  iSuetn  tha  waatoawaf  Iwan  rmun, 
anil  th(>  rain  ffforts  that  It  makes  alone,  to 
rsise  itself  up  to  the  exact  knowledge  of  a  God 
«nd]r  Udden,  and  wht  dwells  in  inaocessibhi 
light. '  What  pi^lPMB  In  this  respect  has  this 
proud  rr.Tson  been  mpnlile  of  makinp,  during 
above  four  ages,  in  the  best  heads  of  (ircecc^ 
In  tba  SMSI  niuaCriflot  af  the  pogana  Ibr  thatr 
faanlng,  and  the  dlleis  of  their  most  famous 
schools?  There  is  nothing  so  nbsurd,  that  h 
not  been  advanced  by  some  philosopher.  * 
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had  mantfcatid  his  unity,  did  they  not  kmp 
this  Irnswiadfca  n  aeeret  ffefmifk  an  wngfanftil 

and  ahjpct  cownrdlcp?    Did  one  of  them  rise  up 
against  the  impiety,  which  had  substituted  muts 
Idob,  and  fifforca  nat  only  of  men,  but  of  besats 
jand  rep^ei^  to  the  trueand  Hvinf  Ood?  Did 
one  of  them  refrain  from  (^oing  to  the  templni^ 
j  though  he  did  not  approve  in  his  heart  of  the 
I  saperstMona  wnnAip,  whieh      antfMrtMd  by 
his  presence  and  asample  ? '   The  only  am^ 
who.;«>  n-ligion  wm  put  to  the  trial,  did  he : 
treat  those,  who  accused  him  of  not 
tha  gada  wwwhippsd  by  tba  11  tbmlana. 
'  accusers  ?      His  apologist, "  who  was  also  Ma 
'  disriplf  and  frit'nd,  doe*  he  deft-iid  him  in  any 
I  other  manner,  than  by  affirming,  that  he  alwaya 
I  adknawMkad  a*  MHM  dNtaMaa  M  Aa  paapia? 
I  And  is  not  Pinto  him<vrlf  obliged  to  own,  that 
this  mean  prevaricator  ordered  an  impious  «Acri- 
fice,  even  when  certain  of  immediate  death  ?  A 
«naU  ailnwt  fraii  ana  af  1Mb  laMva  "  sbawa 

us  how  miii  h  he  was  afraid  to  explain  himself 
upon  tile  nature  and  unity  of  God,  and  in  ron- 
sequenoa  haw  <hr  ha  was  from  rendering  him 
tlMMkx^  Ihmi  ronffwalng  him  hditn  warn,  and 
from  exposing  himself  to  the  least  danger  in 
hearing  witnoaa  of  him.  Tha  shamafol  actions 
allfflbnted  to  1k»  ftlw  0ida  unda  Urn  Uuah : 
but  he  CQStoilad  bfansalf  with  saying,  that 
either  they  were  not  guilty  of  those  crimes,  or 
were  not  gods  If  they  had  committed  them; 
wMKMt  daring  to  say,  that  tea  waa  bnt  ana 
Ga^  and  wUbout  having  the  courage  to 
np  against  the  public  worship,  founded 
tha  very  crimes  he  oonridarad  with  hoRW.  ** 

It  nwt  ba  mI^  to  tha  dnaaa  af  PHuM^ 
and  the  glory  of  the  goapel,  that  a  child  among 
tis,  vrith  the  leaxt  instruction  in  the  catechism, 
is  more  certain  and  more  luiowiug  in  reqiect 
to6TCi7«taff  naMMvytenatokMir  altha 
divinity,  than  aD  tha  yhnaatfhara  ttgattew 


8BCT.  IXL 


k^d^taaaf 


Oad 


4YnBdaiLI,ft 

6  &  Augwt  de  ClTit  D«d,  I  tL  c.  5. 
9  TuQius,  tertio  de  natuia  Ucurum  libn^  dU»olvit  pub- 
lieu  rctigione*:  sed  tamcii  rcrain,  qusm  ignoratMt,  ncc 
nee  aiius  qulsqusm  patuit  Indncsta  Adeo  st  ipce 

UttTC-mLactofit.  de  ira  Dti,  c.^lT^"*' 

7  Verily  thou  sit  a  Ood  that  hldeth  thjaelf,  O  God  of 
Israel  tha  asvloar,Isa.hLv.  I&  IMtat  !■  tha  nghc, 
wiikfa  no  nan  can  spproarb  (into,  1  Tim.  vl.  l.\ 

t  Kcado  quomodo  nihil  tam  aUunid  did  fousUf  quod 
noD  iiicatar  ah  ahfoo  |fhilnmhewa.P-afc  Itoto  I  a 
n.lSt.  < 


ment  of  the  worldf  WAtA»  mmMitd  Im  hU 
peculiar  eartf 


The  dispute  of  the  ancient  philosophers  ron- 
avning  providence  was^  whether  the  gods  pra* 
rfdad  in  Ae  govennnantaf  tiMirorld  tai  I 
and  whether  they  descended  to  a  partionlar  < 
of  every  individual  of  mankind.  Kpicurua ' 
almost  tiio  only  one  who  denied  this  truth* 

«*It  la  aiMt'^nUb^oii 


9 

Aygtuf. 


ptf  vahMi,  et ' 


IS 


1 


10  Socrates.  11  Xenopbon, 

Flat,  ad  Dion.         13  Pist  de 
14  If  Kst.  Deor.  L  L  a.  M,51 
8  X 
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4»  the  goda  live,  and  how  do  thaj  employ 
thenuelres?  Their  life  !«  the  most  happy,  and 
tbc  moat  ddicioua  Lmagiuahle.  A  god  does 
iMChing :  iM  dtatorlM  Ml— ilf  with  n»  kind  of 
am:  he  ondertalua  nothini;.  His  wisdom  and 
■virtae  form  his  joy.  The  pleasures  he  tastes, 
plsasures  that  can  admit  of  no  iucre^ise,  he  is 
Mm  «f  enjoying  for  evtr."  «  TU%"  eontlinMa 
hb,  addrcMsing  himself  to  Balbus,  who  auataioed 
the  opinJou  of  the  Stoics,  "this  is  .i  happy  pod. 
Sttt  as  for  yoan»  h«  is  overwhelmed  with  cares 
ipiUbtvr.  r«r, If  ym  hOian,  that  tUs  gai 
!•  Um  world  itself,  turning  incessantly  u  it  does 
round  the  axis  of  the  heavrnx,  ntid  that  too 
witli  stirpriaing  rapidity*  is  it  jKMi»ii>le  for  him 
to  kars  ftVMBMrt^vwl?*  wiliiaati  laalf 

there  is  no  felicity.  To  pretend  that  there  is 
a  God  in  the  world  who  governs  It,  who  pro- 
aides  OTor  the  course  of  the  stars,  and  the  re- 


all  things,  who  has  his  eye  upon  the  land 
ea,  who  makeii  the  lives  of  mon  his  con- 
aud  who  provides  for  their  wants;  all  this 


ipluj  Its  '    Now  to  be  happy,  aa:ording 

to  us,  it  is  necessary  to  possess  tranquillity  of 
mind,  and  to  be  entirely  at  leisure.  Bcsidei» 

whom  we  are  to  bo  day  and  night  continually 
in  dread. '    For  bow  is  it  possible  not  to  fear  a 
God,  who  foresees  all  things,  wheae  thooghti 
«Mi  to  ill  fUnga*  wIm  ahaenrai  aU  thhaga, 
who  belieTts  all  th!n(^  relate  to  him,  who  inter* 
fcree  in  all  things,  and  who  is  never  without 
em^yment?"  The  great  maadm  of  Epicurus 
wmt,  lhanAr%  xTkift  •  iMpPT  '^^  immortal 
beinif  had  neither  any  thint;  to  do  himself,  nor 
occasioned  employment  for  otbara."*    So  im- 
pious a  doctrine,  which  openly  Anita  fravl* 
inK%  deaorred  am  £pleiini8  Air  Hi  advocate 
and  defender.    And  it  mutt  be  owned,  that 
what  be  says  of  a  god  who  sees  and  knows  all 
things,  and  who  In  omueqnenoe  mnal  yuntak 
whatofer  b  eantcnry  to  the  law  of  heatoi^  la 
ths  sole  reason  which  to  this  day  induces  some 
nersons  to  believe^  thtfe  ia  no  providence  that 
watehea  «var  aU  tha  aottanaaf  aiaD»«rrBdiar 
to  desire  it. 

It  Is  not  without  reason  that  this  doctrine 
oocaaioned  Epicorua  to  be  considered  as  a  de- 
^nioMrarilM  fad%  wto  VBdmtaMi  aU 
d|gifla,aiwkotfUi 


n  Itafjuc  imp'istiiitis  in  cerrtHbii*  n(y;tri»  icmpitemum 
douunuin,  qucm  dies  cl  tjeictcs  linieretnus.  iJuLs  cuim 
non  time  at  omnia  ^t>videntcm,  et  cogitantem  et  aninuid- 
vertcntem,  et  onnia  ad  se  peitiiisM  futaaten^  cuztosuB 
at  fleBoniiis0otfl  tfcm? 

^  Quod  a-tLrnuii)  beatumque  sit,  id  ncc  habere  daoB 
atlOtti  quidquam.  oae  eahilma  altscL— Dtf  NoL  JSmt.  L 


by  lus  troops^  levelled  their  temples  and  aliva^ 

"  For,  after  all,  what  reason."  sap  Cvtta, 
should  olilige  us  to  have  any  ihwuKbu  <M  (kc 
goda,  aiaaa  dHf  fcaiva  MM  af  M^andiMMd^ 

neither  take  care  of,  nor  do,  any  tlung.— To 
be  bound  to  express  piety  for  theui,  would  tl 
not  be  uecesaary  to  have  reodved  green  tnm 
thea?  FarwhantelanpMaaaaUicidtaihMi 

who  have  done  Dothing  for  him  ?   Vietj  u  • 
ju<itire  paid  by  man  to  the  gods.    Now  as  jroer 
gods  have  no  relation  to  us,  wliat  can  thqr 
^vtaa  ftwi  oa?** 

The  prayers  made  to  the  Divinity  in  Ji<^trr<s 
and  danger,  the  vows  made  to  biin  for  th» 
attainment  of  certain  graces,  the  proauMS  ■! 

common  t<»  all  nHtions  nml  prnrtised  io  ll 
times,  show  that  mankind  had  always  PmW 
dence  In  their  thoughts.  To  consult  ooly  IV 
rm  raaaaa^  aneh  m  At  kw  kft  it,  that  Ism 
say,  our  priilo  and  darkness,  we  shouW  ^ 
tempted  to  believe,  that  it  is  net  trastiiif  tks 
Divinity  with  sufficient  icifeet  ta  Mfcl  Ikl 
deaaoid  tkM  to  litila  draoMlanccs,  in  nfM' 
senting  to  him  all  our  wants  ;  to  slipul;  '? 
ditions  with  him,  if  he  vouchMfa  to  bear 
them;  and  to aaaka him  iatw  iim »i— 

■  I  till  il  ■nijiMinli  Oadkitthaaihtit 

by  thes«  different  methods  tt»  preeervt  ia  tk* 
minds  of  all  people  a  dear  idea  of  his^^ 
dence,  of  the  care  ka  taksa  af  aB  aMlW  ^ 
particalar*  of  tka  mrnmut  authority  tkat  hs 
retains  over  all  the  events  of  their  lives,  of 
attention  in  examining  whether  thqr  ba'n  <^ 
fully  kept  thair  |ffDiliii»  a^  if  *a  imk^ 
ment  he  wiU  teMat  tm  tiM  violation  of  thrm. 
And  indeed  we  see  that  thcee  tnithi  taw 


always  been  considered  aa  the  finDartwoav 
tkM  iC  hmam  aadalr.    «  Abafa  aft* 


Cioa%  in  laying  down  rules  for  a  w'w  ^''  ^ 
ment,  we  ought  to  be  fully  convinced,  that  tta 
gods  are  the  snpreaae  brda  and  rulers  ef 
things ;  tkrt  wkatofir  paaiM  ki  tka  aaHM 
is  dbected  by  their  will  and  powirt  AittH 
delight  in  doing  good  to  mankind ;  tbsl  <hf 
attentively  rmir'''"'  wiiat  every  one  Ui 
thlnka,k«w  he  acta,  and  with  whaip*««J.  «» 
what  aentiments,  he  practises  the  duties  of 
ligion  :  and  Listly,  that  they  make  a  fwal  i»- 
ference  between  the  good  and  the 
This  paaaage  AflWi  tM^  (kit  tili  ; 


5  De  Kat  Deor.  L  L  n.  lldk  11& 

0  Sit  i{r>tur  hoc  Jam  i  prindpio  . 

i!uiiiiiu)»  i-sso  omnium  rt  rum  .\c  ruodtTiUoret  dW» ,  '^^^ 

qunteniitw,eorumgeri  jodick)  ac  aaoilat : 
eptkat  do  gtoara  beadaam  aMmli     ^  ^ 

ilt,  quid  &gat,  quid  in   K  odniiftat,  qui 
pictate  reUgianes  coUt,  intueri ;  |.korumi]uc  H I 
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worJd  to  the  Divioitf*  *  bat  were  conrinocd* 
tint  k«  4«aMoM  to  ih«  wMt  ninate  parti, 
eolan,  and  that  not  any  of  mankind,  not  an 
action,  or  even  a  thought,  osraped  his  attention 
and  knowledge.  The  Kpicureansi  could  not 
•uppart  Hw  M«k«f  •  God  w  mar,  ao  attantifia 
to  them,  and  of  such  piercing  right.  H«  Ik 
supremely  happy,  Miid  they,  and  consequently 
enjoys  infinite  tranquillity,  lie  is  Toid  of 
mag&t  wmA  paarfoB.   Evcrj  tUof  la  tadUfamit 

to  htm,  except  repose.    Th\s  is  whnt  persons 
abandoned  to  their  pleasures  are  still  fund  of 
pcrsmdlDg  thcmselres,  In  order  to  avoid  the 
l^pPttmHie  reproaches  of  cantciaocOi  Thay 
are  willing  to  allow  in  Go-?  n  general  care  of 
his  creature^  and  a  goodness  lilLe  that  of  priaceai 
irho  govern  Arfr  domiatona  wMi  wisdotn,  tet 
who  do  not  enter  into  particulars,  nor  descend 
to  loTe  their  subjects  and  distio^ish  any  of 
hy  their  peculiar  regard.    David  did 
I  In  tUi  BNiUMi*  **  ITha  JLavd  kMhelli 
from  heaven  :  he  beboldeth  all  the  eons  of  mn\. 
From  the  place  of  his  habitation,  he  loolieth 
«pon  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  earth.  He 
HnMimlh  Ihdr  hearts  allka:  he  tiniJimH 
all  their  works."*    In  beholding  attaaaiikind 
from  oeftven,  he  does  not  examine  them  with 
a  general  and  confused  view.'   Every  indi- 
^MmI  ia    pnM  I*  Ub,  w  if  hi  wwt  attan- 
th  e  to  no  other  ol^ect.    He  do«i  aat  aee  him 
as  from  a  ^eat  distance,  bnt  as  immediately 
before  his  eyea.    He  does  not  cousidor  only  his 
outside,  bat  pBiMtealln  Into  ^li1oy«r  Is  most 
secret  and  retin-d  within  him.    Ho  does  not 
only  interrogate  his  heart,  but  dweUs  in  it,  and 
ii  more  prcaeni  and  intimate  there^  than  the 
heart  ItMlf.   In  tho  Inflalla  noMtado  of  men, 
that  have  been  and  now  arr-,  nt  thint,'  escapes 
aitter  hia  algirt  or  iiis  remembrance.  This 
koowladga  mi  iMmMIob,  whldi  an  aa  Inoom- 
prdiensible  aa  hia  being,  are  natural  effeeta  of 
his  being  the  Creator  of  all  thirig!^,  and  of  the 
heart  aa  well  as  all  the  rest.    "  Who  fashiooeth 
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aponthii  sutiject  mmm  known  and  odebratod. 
It  b  no*  my  design  to  «rtar  Tsrjr  deeply  inlo 
thos,     to  glva  mIj  •  j 


ARTICLE  IL 


I  shall  not  tire  the  reader  a  second  Lime  with 
a  partieidar  aeeoimt  In  Ala  plaoa  of  tfeo  varioin 
sytitema  of  the  ancioiit  philosophers  concerning 
the  formation  of  the  world,  which  vary  infinite- 
ly,  and  are  aome  more  absurd  than  others.  1 
AdImMttpitkof  toy  «r«haaB,  oMpt  «ho«B 
df  flit  flioto  and  E|leaPMB%  whoie  iTatoins 


y  Nsc  verb  unlveno  generi  hominum  coliiin,  wd 
cUata  tinguUs  i  diis  iMyitslihui  coosuU  et  pcovidcri 
soict-JDelM:  Deer.  L  IL  a.  Ml 

8IMLssBliLU^14  »Mr.DuOiMl; 


ttSCT.  L 

SjgtUm  4f  A*  Stoic*  coneeming  tki  Emmltm 
tftA*  WorUL 

According  to  the  Stoics,  the  intelligent  part 
of  nature  only  sft  the  material  and  nonlntelli- 
gent  part  of  it  in  motion,  wiiieh  aa  well  as  itself 
had  eaiated  ftwa  all  otmlty.   TUs  appaara 
very  clearly  from  one  passage  of  Cicero,  aot  to 
mention  many  more.    To  obviate  and  remore 
the  olgeetions,  that  might  be  made  against  Pro- 
less  or  pernicious,  with  which  the  world  abounds, 
the  Stoics  replied  :     Nature  has  made  the  beat 
use  aha  ooold  of  the  elemenU  that  existed."** 
Coold  the  pfo-ogdotcnea  of  mattor  h«  man  aa- 
pre5«(ly  implied?    Aristotle^"  and  many  other 
philoeopher%  were  alao  of  the  Mme  opinion. 
VVhM  tbo  Stoba  cdDed  otfaa  ooal  of  (ht  worid»"» 
was  that  intelligence,  tiiat  reaaoo,  whkh  thof 
believed  diffuMHl  tliroughuut  nature.    And  what 
was  tills  intelligent,  sensitive^  rational  principJo? 
Why,  nothing  hnt  tht  oltewl  fln^  whkh  pen*- 
trates  all  bodiee:  or  rather  nothing  but  me- 
chanic laws,  which  they  ascril)ed  principally  to 
the  celestial  fire,  and  according  to  which  everj 
thiof  WM  ftmadt  and  mry  thing  aotad  naeea 
sarlly.    Accordingly  Zeno  defined  natore,  "  a 
fire  of  subtle  art,  which  proceeded  methodically 
to  generation. "  '*   For  he  believed  the  action  of 

usen  the  term  create  in  this  place,  wliich  might 
give  reason  to  believe,  tlut  he  knew  and  ad- 
mitted the  action  of  produdj^  out  of  nothing, 
whkh  b  cffaalion  la  the  atrlet  aame  «r  tho  tarn. 
But  ho  uses  the  same  word  in  many  other 
places  to  express  a  simple  production ;  and  none 
of  hk  works  give  the  least  room  to  believe,  that 
ha  had  aa  aingular  a  notion,  as  that  of  eraation 
jiroperly  so  called.'*  As  much  may  be  said  of 
all  the  aocienta  who  have  treated  the  physicsi 


10  Fx  iij  naturii  quas  erant,  quod  efflc\  potSit 
PQum,  efftctum  est.  Dt  Nmt,  Dear.  L  iL  n.  6& 

11  Jtiktvtm.i'tm. 

18  In  natura  sentiente  ratio  perferta  ine«t,  quatn  virn 
aDimtun  <iicunt  esae  mundi    Acad.  Quo-it.  1.  i.  n.  )£H,  '.S. 

IS  Zeno  Ita  naturau  deflnlt,  Ut  eam  dicat  "  igncrm  eara 
attifidonxm  ad  gignenduin  pcqgndieoteni  via."  Ccnset 
enlm  artli  maxlmd  proprium  esw  crauo  et  glfnera.  Ot 
Sat.  7).(ir  1.  ii.  II  57. 

14  Natura  fijigit  hooUaee  et  crest  imltatores  et  narr^ 
toNafteeloa.  ft  Dir  OML  n. fW. 

Omniiun  rcrutn  qua*  et  cm.-.t  natura  ct  tuctur,  SBBU 
mum  bonum  est  in  corporc.  Oc  FtnA.  I.  v.  n.  381 
In  tcrris  glgmaitar,  ennda  ad  waa 
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IM  Cierro  ex]>reasljr  shows :  Erit  aliqviJ  quod  ex 

nihih  orinfnr,  nvt  in  nihilum  $ul>ito  rn-rirlni? 
Qvt*  hoc  pJij/ticta  dixit  uii^uamf*  It  was  a 
VMiivcd  frindpl*  wUh  «ll  the  phil«oplM>%  thai 

matter  neither  cnuld  1m 
rerfooed  to^  noihiof : 


Ot  BihllD  alMI^  IB  alhBun  on 


revert  L 


Epicurus  io 
IheDlTliiitj: 


terms  denin  this  power  to 


KuHsit)  mn  d  nthUo  gtgnl  Arinltus  uoqusm. 

• 

Lactontius,*  has  pres^rred  a  fragment  of 
Cicrro's  books  Dt  J^atura  I^tontm^  which  can- 
net  W  sppUfld  wKb  csfftsinty  to  the  system  of 
the  Stoics:  beemse,  as  It  la  detached,  it  does 
not  entirely  appear  of  which  sect  of  philonopbers 
it  is  to  be  understood.  However,  it  seems  very 
fmpsr  to  ocplsiii  trtat  Ibqr  tfMMflkt  oonecniinf 
tbe  fonnation  of  the  world.  I  shall  insert  it 
here  at  length.  "  It  is  not  probable,"  tmyii  tlie 
speaker,  "that  matter,  troro  which  all  things 
4srivsd  iImIf  origfai}  wm  llsdf  ftrasd  \^  the 
divine  Providence;  but  rather,  that  It  has,  and 
alwnyn  hnd  an  intrinsic  and  natural  fore*,  which 
renders  idl  its  modifications  possible  to  it."' 
<*As  ft  wttrimsn  <h«rsfiM«^  i^ea  lis  wvrin 
upon  a  building,  doe^  not  produce  the  matter 
for  it  himself,  but  uses  that  which  he  finds 
ready  made ;  and  as  he  who  forms  a  figure  of 
wur,  finds  the  wax  pgsducsd  to  his  hand:  as 
the  dirine  Proridence  must  have  had  a  matter, 
not  that  it  had  produced  itself,  but  which  it 
found  in  a  manner  at  band,**  and  prepared  for 
itsdcslgna.  "  That  If  Ood  dJd  nsC  prodnes  the 
tet  matter,  It  cannot  be  raid  that  ht  produced 
cither  earth,  air,  fire,  or  water." 

The  comparison  of  tbe  architect  and  the  sta- 
toary  Is  entirely  proper  fcr  mipliloint  the  sys> 
tern  of  the  Stnirs.  Their  god  (whom  Cicero 
calls  tbe  divine  Providrace  in  this  place)  and 
which  is  only  the  ether,  as  we  hare  obsenred, 
dU  not  create,  er  peodnoa  the  matCer  of  which 
t!if  world  iri  formed  otit  of  nothing ;  but  he 
modified  it,  and,  in  disposing  the  parts  of  matter 
before  in  confusion,  he  made  earth,  air,  water, 
nndtlMtiMifowUdi  wo  know:  tfem  b  to 


1  lAftdenflatt. 

2  Lsft,  niT  Inrtlt  L  |L  c.  S. 
3  Ken  eit  prababUe^  esm  mstcrlam  rerum,  uads  ota 


et  habuUw  v'.in  et  naturam  tuam.  Vi  ijtitur  faher,  cilm 
quid  (cdincatunu  tm,  non  ipae  facit  maieriam,  lad  sa 
tttitur  qiuB  ait  pants,  flctonpie  itsn  oen :  lie  Ml  fsevi. 
dsntUidivhMsaBatsslaaiimsStoSM  oportuit,  ooo  fHBBi 
ipse  Ikssf  It,  acd  qassB  intowt  jswisiii  QuddSiaeosit 
%  Deo  nutcrU  fiMta,  n«  tnm  |MUW^  St  sqpi^  Si  SW,  Si 
JfBis  i  Oeo  fiKtiM  sst. 


say,  he  gave  them  the 
wliich  we  jtce  tliem. 

llie  worituuin,  says  Lactantius  in  the  passage 
I  have  just  died,  cannot  Md  wMitont  woa£, 
lier.iuse  he  is  not  mpnljlr  of  producing  It  of 
himself;  and  of  that  he  is  iucnpable  because  he 
is  man,  or  wealcncn  Itself.*  But  God  produrcs 
aU  that  be  pleases  oat  of  nothings  heronss  ks  b 
God,  or  power  itself,  that  knows  nrithrr  mraj-ure 
nor  bounds.  For  if  he  is  not  omnipotent,  he 'm 
not  God. 


SECT*  II. 
Syttm^A*  Epi 


^tk»  WorU, 

In  Oo  oysfens  of  Ao  Epteotsana  (and  tko 

Stoics  were  ef  tbe  same  opinion  in  this  point) 
these  two  words,  world  and  unipcrst,  bad  a 
different  signification.*    By  the  world  they 


;  and  by  the  unlTcrse,  not  enlj  iho 
hesTenx  and  the  earth  with  all  they  rontjun. 
but  also  the  indnite  void,  which  they  suiiyoMd 
beyond  Uie  world.  Fsr  tlMyMlosod  tlMwosM 
full  and  limited,  (or  a  Uinited  plenum : )  but 
they  suppoHed  it  mirrnunded  on  all  sides  with 
an  infinite,  and  absolutely  void,  spikce.  Accord- 
Ingly  they  dlrldsd  aft  the 
verse,  loto  two  f«ti: 

TSid.* 


Omni*  ut  ctl  igitur  per  k  Kstiira  doabi^ 
rnnslirit  rcbua,  gust  Coqnia  sunt  s(  I 


This  distinction  is 
iBff  tlM  Bjslui  of  the 

8uppo!«ed,  B«  n  certain  principle,  that  withoal 
the  oacwvm,  there  oould  not  have  been  any 
motion  or  ercn  prodacti<ni  in  As ' 


Oaa^nMo 


loaoe^ 


Mm  I 

Quim  genlta  omnlno  nulla  ratione  fuL»*enf : 
Uodique  materiel  quooism  stipata  Aiiaiet/— /ft.  L  L 


According  to  the  Epicureans,  the  ft 
concourse  of  atoms  formed  tbe  world. 


4  Faber  aine  Ugno  nihil  vdificabit,  quia 
&cere  non  potest:  non  poate  autem,  imbecUhtatii 
humsBsa  Donsvsrbftdtiibll 
posweote,  IM  est;  naw,  si 

Homo  fsfit  p»  CO  quo<l  ert,  qu'm  per  Rirr?«htatnn  imb*. 
cUUscsti  per  imbeciUitatcfla,  definite ac  I 


n'ttatem  fortl*  e«t,  pcT  fortit-jHirtm  pntrstatli  isn 
quiP  fine  ac  modo  caret  m.  ut  vita  factorl^ 

ibid,  c  la 

5  nut. 4e fiaoit Ihiks. L Uu cl. 

9  Stmt  qui  ouuria  ITatnnr  noMfaie  apfienent,  ul 

ru»,  qui  ita  diviiiil:  Omiiij,  qua!  MCundOiB 
Cfl«|>an  et  Inaos.  2.  Dt  l^at.  Dim,  a  Si 
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7  Ma  flagWa  DeoMcriti,  rffv  edm  ant)  Lewdppl, 

01  »e  corpuKniU  qusdaro  Iwvia,  slU  iupcra,  rntiinda  alia, 
psrtiiB  aw^fm  mfiilnf fiin^^  lyii^^tn  ^  quaai  aduoca : 
«K  Ma  iMirt—  MM  uMiuiu  tanraia,  auBa  eoflnte 
III  .lit Mwii ijMiiiM tiiUhu  JkNKLDmi.lL 

g  Dmoerito  adjicU,  pcrpauca  mutani,  ted  ita  ut  ea, 
yl«^wri^wT^ll^«Ul^f^^^■n^i^■■l^■Ttll^atl^i;  JOt 

9DtIWIkkii.&n,ia  Mlha 


OF  raiLOM^PRT. 

'  ^tfiMl  li  ft  GmA  word,  wlildi  aignifin  in- 
ilvfaibh.  It  b  •  awyda  of  erery  kind  of 
fl^re,  from  nninbera  of  which  all  other  bodif^ 
•nformcd.  AtooMaranotolijsetaoftheaeDaeay 
Ihma^  iMr  cstmM  wn«11nw»  whfah  ante 
them  imperceptible. 

Moachua  the  Phcenlrian,  Leacippus,  and  De- 
mocritaa,  were  the  firat  philoaophera,  who  ad- 
TiBMd  tibe  doetriM  §i  alms.*  They  auppoM 
that  of  these  littfo  Wfiutdm  aoBM  an  aaooth, 
■OBM  rou(;h,  aome  roand,  some  angnlar,  and 
other*  carrcd,  and  in  a  man  aw  hooked ;  and 
thai  hwvw  and  earth  wwo  Ibrtaei  hf  the  tat- 
tuitnuM  conooane  of  these  atomai 

Bat  Epicurus  particularly  insisted  upon  this 
deetrlne*  which  he  placed'  in  hoooiir,  intro- 
doehif  howonr  aeaaa  dtmtioiM  ia  Iti  tgr  wMeh 
Cicero  affirms,  that  he  only  spoiled  the  doctrine 
of  Democrltua,  iMtead  of  oomeUag  aai  iai- 
proring  it.* 

Paawciltaa  flaeae  alaaaa  fta  an  taiaila  epaaai 
•wUhont  efAer  ariddle  or  extremillM.*  There, 
In  tnotion  from  all  eternity,  they  unite  and 
iMlhere  to  each  other,  and  by  such  meeting  and 
ftm  Hm  worM  ai  wo  aea  Ilv  Ctara 
bear  that  a  philosopher,  in  explain!  oi^ 
the  formrition  of  the  world,  should  spoak  only 
of  the  material,  without  saying  a  word  of  the 
oAdanteana.  And  Indeed,  what  an  ahaorditf 
!■  ft  to  nappoai^  ttat  certain  solid  and  indiviaible 
bodies  move  of  themselrea  firom  all  eternity  by 
their  natural  weight!  This  Democritns  holds 
aa  weOaiEpleannt  for  HMhtteraiba gave  hii 
ntoma  a  natural  and  Intrinsic  activity,  which 
sufficed  to  put  them  in  motion :  but  he  differed 
fipom  the  former  in  other  point*. 

^pieoms  pretoDds  htdaed,  that  ataaas  tend 
of  tfMnaalfoadfaaetly  downwards,  which  motion 
he  snys  is  that  of  all  bodies.  '*  A  Aer  warda  coming 
to  reflect,  that,  if  all  atom*  tended  continually 
downward*  fat  •dbaatllM^  and  by  a  perpendi- 
cular motion,  it  wooAd  nerer  be  possible  for  one 
of  thpm  to  touch  another,  he  subtilely  iTnni»lned 
a  declination  or  obliquity  in  their  motion,  by 
thonieamor  whUh  Ih/B  atoona  atriUng  agatnal 
each  other,  blend  and  book  themselvM  t(^;etber, 
and  form  the  world,  with  all  the  parts  that 
compose  it.  Thus,  by  a  mere  fiction,  he  give* 
them  ai  lha  tana  tfani^  a  tligfat  declination  «r 
^UlfaitrofaMtioak  wUboat  allaghv  any  cania 
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for  it,  wMA  i*  shamaAil  to  a  natnral  philo- 
sopher; and  deprlvoa  them  also  withon*  aa^ 

rause  of  the  direct  motion  downwards,  whIcJi 
he  had  advanced  as  tlie  law  or  tendency  of  aU 
hedie»  Howorar,  wUh  aD  the  snppodtlana  ha 
invent!*,  he  does  not  eflbet  what  he  prel*Mli> 
For  if  all  atoms  have  an  equal  declination  or 
ohUquity  of  motion,  they  will  never  adhere  to 
each  other.  And  ifeeaeehrre  It,  and  not  other*, 
to  give  these  a  direct,  and  those  an  oblique, 
motion,  is  pivinR  them  different  employments 
upon  trust  and  at  a  venture.  W  ith  all  this,  it 
wonU  not  omw  to  ho  inqpoailUo  Ar  aadi  • 
fortuitous  clash  or  concourse  of  atoms  ever  to 
produce  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  universe. 
"  If  the  fortuitous  concourse  ot  atoms, '  "saye 
Cber*^  fll*awh*r«k*i  la  cayaUa  af  fbrndng  tha 
world,  why  will  it  not  as  well  form  a  portion,  a 
temple,  a  house,  or  a  city ;  works  of  much  l«a* 
difficttlty  ?  To  reason  in  *o  absurd  a  manner, 
ena  wonid  *M»fc^  A*m  pUioaophflia  had 
never  once  looked  up  towards  the  heavens 
nor  beheld  all  their  wondrou*  and  varioua 
beauUee.*"* 
Thadaetrina  of  ^  had  iadnead  E§kmm, 

n-?  well  n'i  somp  f>ther  pliilnsoplnTs,  to  suppose  a 
plurality  of  worlds,  formed,  as  well  a*  ibis  wo 
inhabit,  by  the  fivtoUan*  < 


Qfisrc  etiam  atque  ctiam  tales  fateare  \ 
tMc  aUoi  alibi  congrcHUt  mateiiai. 


ktcaet  aithcr. 
lMCflt»  L  II. 


Gmamdl  eonslders  tlii*  opinion  m  contrarjr  not 
only  to  the  holy  Scripture*,  which  mention  no 
plurality  of  worldly  and  aecm  to  suppose  only 
one,  but  abo  to  that  of  tin  greateel  philo*opher% 
M  Thale*^  Pythagena,  Empedoclee,  Anaxaga* 
ras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno  the  Stoic,  and  many 
others.  He  own*  however  it  cannot  be  demon- 
*trated,  that  thenar*  not  other  waild 
thia^  h*eame  It  la  In  the  power  of  God  to 
as  many  as  he  pleases:  but  that  it  wotild  be 
contrary  to  reason,  to  aArm  aetually  that  there 
an  mon^  haoaam  Ood  haa  not  mtalad  that 
tana. 

SECT.  IIL 


Idanot 

opinions  were  concerning  the  formation  of  the 
world,  which  weald  require  great  diecnsrion. 


11  De  Nat  Dror.  L  iL  n.  W. 

18  Carte  Ita  tamcrt  de  mundo  dfUtiuot,  ut  mihi  quidcm 

qidiecwe*! 
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Im  4om  Mt  miNVtiind  that  it  sabsitted  risibly 
from  nil  rtfTnity,  hut  that  ft  uTib-sisted  intel- 
iMtually  in  the  eternal  idea  of  God.    ThiM  b 

of  Uia  world  is  from  all  eternity."  > 
Som^  lines  before  he  hns  the  thought  of  whirli 
I  ^cak  in  this  place :  "  Hod  oooMiierui^  hu 
Mi  fciilhn  ft  MihUj  iMifi«a«iilii  t» 

ud  ori|riiial(  rqjoicod  and  in  smne 

m»wmre  Hpplmided  hlmjtelf."*  What  Plato  se^-* 
hue,  thwt  God  formed  the  world  according  to 

is  rery  remarkable.  Ai  a  skilful  workman  lias 
the  wholp  disposition  and  form  of  his  work  in 
Us  head  before  he  bsfins  it,  and  works  accord- 


may  b^"  "aid  to  be  only  n  ropy  of  t>ip  orii^rinal  he 
baa  before  imagined,  every  work  that  Kulisists, 
being  port  imitation ;  In  Uko  nHumer  God,  in 
ereatlnr  ^  world,  only  executed  the  idea  he 
had  roncHTod  of  it  from  all  etpmlty.  I'nr  the 
world,  and  all  that  it  contains,  existed  intel- 
lectually  in  God,  before  it  existed  really  in 
Mtttf,  Then  art  VMo%lta%wMcli  he  might 
very  pf»**ibly  hare  extracted  from  the  Scrip- 
tures,' wImtb  wo  find  that  God  gives  Moses 
Boidi  di  *•  worin,  it  fa  hto  wtt  thi* 
prophet  should  eneotau  What  fa  nM  In  Gm»> 
sis  of  God's  first  approbation  of  hts  worln  as 
thqr  Game  from  bis  liands»  and  afterwards  of 
,  aD  in  feiMnl,  whsn  1w  had  infahed  Ihem, 
kt  more  immediately  have  anp^ied  Flato 
with  that  sublime  idea  of  the  eternal  exemplars 
ajpoA  wiiich  the  world  was  formod.  For  these 
••■id  G«4anr«v«TlUiiff  that  ha  had 
It  aad  fcihald  It  wia  wy  good,"*  signify, 
aa  tte  new  interpreter  of  Grtunis  obiwrvos, 
'*diat  God  considering  all  his  works  at  one 
▼faw,  and  fWBfifariwf  tiMot  with  «adi  other, 
and  with  the  alMBal  model  of  which  they  are 
the  expression,  found  thoif  hMUty  and  podiMK 
tJon  moot  excellent"* 

In  the  Uttfalharo  now  nid  of  Plato's  optniooa 
aMMvnlaf  Aa  iunaMlfaB  af  the  world,  tuny  be 
seen  how  much  he  rose  upon  the  physii  iil  ]iriii- 
dples,  wliich  he  might  before  have  talien  from 


The  design  of  God,  In  flatting  before  our  eyes 
the  infinite  wonders  of  th«'  world,  was  to  make 
us  discern,  in  the  motion  of  all  ttie  parts  of  the 

1 1,        *   ^*  Am  *-     a        I M  *   A.  - 

wMr  lawm  w  ORon  aoMry  ana  tna 
Bla  wha  haa 
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ma^iiuyfAa.  trt*ir,ru  in^ymrmr^    Ibid.  p.  87. 

3  Sonthavo  believed*  that  be  bed  i 
Mttiavth 

«Ckn.L3l.  iMr.! 


n^hM 

plurtHl  footjitept  of  himself.  He  tias 
an<i  veiled  himself  umlf  r  fh»'  obipjin  of  nntMrr  ; 
but  these  olyects  are  so  beautiful  and  graod, 
that  thcf  rml  the  wfadaaa  whfa 
directs  them  in  a  thousand  different 
How  therefore  could  it  possibly  happrn,  thst 
men  considered  as  the  solo  sages  oi  the  eartk* 
AanU  haaa  hUnd  and  al^  m  to  aittrlhnfa 
such  wonderful  effects  to  chance,  dotiny,  mat* 
ter,  Rud  the  simple  combination  of  thi'  lmir%  of 
motion,  without  God's  having  any  utt>er  part 
In  fhm,  thai  ta  ahqr  thaae  lafwa?  What  fa 
the  intellect  of  man  abandoned  to  its  own  dark^ 
neM?  The  first  words  in  the  most  anctrat 
book  in  the  world  reveal  to  us  this  gr«U  truth : 
"InthaUglnni^OadfMiaitha  hmnm  mA 

the  earth."  TheM  ftw  wonh  fix  plainly,  by 
the  Authority  of  revehitlon,  ull  the  doal>ta,  and 
dispel  all  the  difficulties,  which  so  lotif  perplasd 


I>oints  of  religion.  They  were  nnt  rsp.ible  cf 
knowing  it  perhaps  with  entire  orxtaiiay  by 
tbe  sole  light  of  reaiioa,  but  they  at  least  might, 
and  anght  ta  hasa  had  acna  idM  af  It.  Far 

either  God  must  necessarily  hare  created  the 
lieaven%  tiie  earth,  and  manitind ;  or  they  maat 
havt  hem  atonal,  which  fa  tar  \ 
Ue.  Can  a  nrtional  and  vapp^jndfaad 
ever  be  convinced  in  earnest,  that  matter,  hnite 
and  void  of  intelligence  in  itself,  oould  form 
beings  that  wiar  the  stamp  of  perftet 
Tha  fidth  shortens  the  way  very 
spares  us  almndance  of  pains.  There 
jcctSy  in  which  reason,  unaided  by 
can  aaab  no  prograM  with  any  < 

ARTICLE  in. 


Of1k»  Mmn^Om  ML 

There  is  faarity  «qr  question,  aboat  wluch 
the  philosophers  are  more  divided,  than  thM 
iriiioh  relates  to  the  nature  of  the  soul;  and 
thflva  fa  iMrdly  anck  whidi  ahawa  nMfla  cnMftly^ 

of  what  htmian  weakness  is  capable,  whsn 

guided  solely  by  its  own  lights  'Hiey  dispute 
much  with  each  otlter  alraui  what  tbe  soul  i% 

and  what  baeaSMs  of  it  after  death.'   Some  b^ 

lieve  the  heart  itself  to  be  the  sonl.  Empediv. 
cles  says,  it  is  the  blood  wliich  is  mingled  in  tlie 

hrain.  Many  affirm,  tlwt  neither  the  heart, 
nor  the  brain,  are  the  soul  itself,  but  only  the 
seat  of  the  soul ;  aiid  that  it  is  a  breath,  cm-  else 
a  dm  TUa  last  ia  the  opinion  of  Zeoo  the 
Stoic.  Aristoxenus  the  mu^clsn,  who  w.'\«  rdsc 
a  philoMphcr,  makae  U  eocwfat  in  a  certain 
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flftlMdMratpuriaarilbaMft  Xw*. 
places  it  in  nuinlM-rs,  as  Pythagoras  had 
thought  before  him.  Phttu  distinguiHhea  three 
part*  io  the  aouL  He  places  tite  priucipal, 
wUeh  b  wmma.  In  tha  ImhA  t  ni  adm  tha 
two  othen,  cbalar  «aA  «i^t|',  ndd%  Um  fint 
in  thp  breast,  and  th«  other  ander  the  b«art. 
ArUtolle  perceiving,  that  sot  one  of  the  four 
priadpfaa.  of  whirl^  aeoaHinr  «»  Ua*  an  tUaga 
ara  mude,  wm  susceptible  of  the  pn^wrtiea  of 
the  nuul,  n<t  thinkinf^,  knowinif,  loving,  hating, 
Ac.  supposes  a  tilth,  to  which  he  gives  no  nanus; 
eaUlDf  the  aool  by  a  new  tann,  thai,  aeeortinf 
to  Cicero,  signifies  a  continued  and  uninter- 
rupted motion,  but  ri  term  in  effect,  of  wljich 
the  most  learned  neither  understand  nor  can 
aspUa  tfaa  forca.  * 

This  i*  the  enumeratinn  Cicero  piTpa  us  of ' 
the  various  opinions  of  the  philosophers  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  aouL  For  aa  to  that 
of  Dcmoeritua,  who  makea  It  oonaiat  of  aloai% 
he  does  not  think  it  worth  repeating.  IIi'  con- 
cludes this  detail  with  these  words,  which  seem 
to  ao^TMa  a  gnat  iadUhnnca  Ar  aa  in^ortant 
aaaljactt  "  Whiah af  all ihtm  ijlaiaaa  ia true, 
•ome  god  may  know ;  we  content  oarselvea  with 
inquiring  which  is  the  nuwt  probable."*  The 
of  tba  Academy,  whidi  Iw  aapoused, 
that  tha  fidse  is  unirersally  mil^Uwl  in 
saeh  a  manner  with  the  true,  and  resemble^t  it 
80  much,  that  there  is  no  certain  nuurk  to  di»- 
thifutih  thm  froaa  each  ether.  Aeeordingly 
Cicero,  In  the  places  where  he  mentions  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  uiM-nks  of  it  almost 
always  with  doubt,  and  as  one  who  suppuaea 
tfca  ajnrtfloia  ftr  and  agalaat  It  cqwlty  paaaMa 
and  rational.  And  would  to  God  that  only  the 
ancient  phiIu»opbers  were  to  be  reproached  with 
this  way  of  thinking !  It  certainly  argues  a 
dcpknAla  Ulndnaaa  to  tiiem,  and  •  TCnnadatlaa 
of  ull  light  and  nnukin.  liut  thiH  doubt,  when 
▼oluntary  and  confirmeil,  is  absolutely  mon- 
strous and  incuncelTable  in  a  Christian.  **  Tha 
ioamortaUty  of  tha  aattl,'*  my  11.  BMaatla  hb 
Thoughts, '  is  a  thing  of  such  importance  to 
ufy  and  concerna  na  so  highly,  tliat  one  miut 
hum  l«t  an  naaon  to  ba  ladiANot  about  Iti 
An  our  acttooa  and  thoughts  must  have  so  dU^ 
ferent  a  bent  accord  in  c  to  our  belief  that  there 
are  or  are  not  eternal  good  things  to  be  hoped, 
that  it  is  impoesiUa  to  taka  any  step  witik  ssnsa 
and  Judgment,  without  regulating  it  with  a  view 
to  this  point,  which  ought  to  be  our  final  ob- 
ject."   Is  there  any  stupidity,  I  could  almoet 


7  fiuhituin  genui  adhlbeC,  vsctns  nooUne ;  et  sic  ipsum 
aalannn  irrtAi'tbsp  appellst  novo  nomiac,  qussl  quaa. 
dam  continu.itjiii  uuitKiium,  Li  iscrciiDem.   CSc  ittitL 

8  Harum  MutcniUnun  qam  vera  sit,  dens  attquls  vicka. 
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say  bralalitjr*  ttft  tfM*  af 
eternity  of  feapplMa^  m 

doubt  ? 

Many  of  the  phUoai^hcrs,  of  whom  1  hava 
baa*  apaaking»  dhnlHsd  only  bodias,  and  aa 
pure  8|rfrito  dMoct  from  matter;  amft  HkB 

Stoics,  whose  moral  dootrloe  iu  other  renpects 
included  such  hue  principle^  were  of  this 
nuahar.  Thajr  did  aol  hdla«%  ttto  On  aaal 
was  absolutely  immortal,  but  only  made  it  liva 
a  great  while,  like  crotet,  says  Cicero.'"  Vo»- 
sius^"  in  ius  treatise  upon  idolatry,  believes,  that 
by  that  piwot  wkih,  thay  ■wkralnsil  tha  whole 
duration  of  the  ivorM,  till  the  general  conflagra- 
tion. For,  according  to  the  Stoics,  by  an  ulti- 
mate revolution,  the  whole  world  was  to  become 
Milptra.1*  FtetlaQtaraa«biiaM1lMB,wllhyi 
the  nut,  to  be  resolved  into,  and  blended  with 
ttte  universal  sooi^  their  first  principle.  Till 
then  they  wara  to  UnhK  tha  upper  region, 
where  they  would  b«va  aalUag  to  do  but  to 
phlloaophize  at  their  ease,  supremely  happy  in 
tha  dear  Tiaioa  of  the  universe.  Cioero  d^ 
scribaa  thia  pkHaaaphlcal  baatltnda  with  •  Uad 
of  enthosiasni.''  *'  Certainly,"  says  he,  '*  vra 
iihall  b«  happy,  when,  with  our  ImmUcs,  we  shall 
have  thrown  off  all  passion  and  disqoiat.  Wlbat 
now  aeaatltotea  our  joy,  whan  froa  ttam  all  can 
we  ivply  ourselves  ardently  to  some  object  that 
engages  and  delights  us,  we  shall  then  do  with 
far  greater  liberty ;  abandoning  ourselves  entirely 
to  tha  oaatam^tion  of  all  tUaf^  whkli  It  trOl 
be  given  us  to  know  perfectly.  The  situation 
itself  of  the  places  to  which  we  Nhnll  have 
attained,  in  facilitating  to  us  the  view  of  celes- 
m  al^aelibaad  la  UadUsf  la  na  the  dsrin  of 

penetrntini;  their  beanties,  will  enable  us  fuUj 
to  satisfy  the  iusatiahle  ardour  natural  to  us  for 
knowing  truth,—  -  And  it  vrill  discover  itself 
more  or  lass  to  as.  In 
liave  been  more  or  less  solicitous  to  nourish  < 
Helves  with  it  during  our  abode  upon  earUu ' 
What  a  Bight  wm  It  h%  whaa  wo  ahaU  be  abk 
at  one  view  to  behold  the  whole  earth,  its  situ- 
ation, figure,  limits,  and  all  its  regions,  whether 
inhabited,  or  desert  and  void  through  excess  of 
haal  and  cdd!"  Bahald  hcto  than  tha  octant 
of  philosophic  beatitude !  "Vl^hat  blindness  and 
misery  !  We  w'e,  however,  throngh  this  dark- 
ness, an  admirable  and  very  instructive  prin- 
ciple: that  in  tho  other  lifc^  truth  wHI  ntvoal 
itself  to  us  in  proportion  aa  wo  tevo  aan^ieftcr 
and  loTod  It  in  this. 


10  Stoici  uwxaiD  oofels  lugiantar,  tanqiurm  «>roicibiu : 
An  I 

1.  i.  n.  n. 

U  Lih  L  c.  la  IS  De  Nat  Deor.  L  ii.  n.  1I& 

13  Tu»c  QuoHt.  L  i.  n.  44,  4A. 
14  Ptacipul  vsv6  ftueotur     qui  turn  etiam,  dim  has 
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'ITm  phUMopbers,  who  admit  ihr-  immortality  '  ation  fn  it,  wlii1«t  h**  <\of^  pqu.il  jti«!tirc  \o  tbe 


of  tbe  soul,  gire  it  a  more  noble  empioyment 
after  death.  I  do  ik4  oamine  whether  AriaMk 
itt»l«ffwdB»i  inihamnbir.  Thatqoertkia 
hA9  ex»Trispd  and  divided  the  ]e«med,  and  is  not 
Car  hb  hanour,  from  only  continninf  dohiooi. 
Aa  to  Pl«la»  w«  M  in  all  hte  wwica,  that,  «■ 
wdl  M  6MfBtei  hk  aaatcr,  and  Pythaforaa 
irho  preceded  them,  he  beJIeved  the  »niil  to  be 
immortaL  Circro,  after  haTing  repeated  many 
•f  his  prwrfk,  adda,  that  Fkito 
deavour  to  persoade  others  of  thia 
ha  folly  oonrinced  of  it  bimitelf.  ' 

Plato,  treadinf  in  tbe  steps  of  Socraten,  opens 
tw«  yrvfn  §m  mmth  aflar  daaA: '  mm  ti  tihM* 
IibimIs  such  aahava  MlHad  thaniMlTca  with  crimes 
and  violence  npon  earth  to  the  place  of  torments ; 
and  by  tbe  other  ascend  to  the  august  asaeml»ly 
•r  tba  th«  pan  ImubmI  «wK  thai, 
dnrlof  thdr  ahode  in  bodies,  hare  had  as  little 
Interrourne  as  pofi^iWe  rrith  ihem,  and  have  in- 
dustriouikly  imitated  the  life  of  tbe  gods,  from 
wfcMi  tbay  d«b«  their  ertfte,  hf  piMtMng 
every  kind  of  virtue.  Right  rrasnn  aJonr  made 
these  great  philosophers  perceive,  that,  to  justify 
Providence,  it  was  necewary,  that  there  were 


amcienta  and  moderns.    I  aball  content  myeel^ 
genewl  wilinttnna, 

alone,  were  for 

many  ages  the  rmploj-rnent  and  delight  of  the 
learned  of  Greece,    lliey  were  the  migninn 


The  philompbers  were  divided  into  ti 
schools;  the  Ionic,  of  irhicb  Tbale<i  was  tbe 
founder,  and  the  Italic,  who  followed  Pytha> 
ganu^  M  I  Iw've  ohan  wd  hrfhrc 
philoeophef%  mho  acquired  moet  ftmt  in 
to  physic*,  were  Demorrftas  and  Leurippm, 
because  Kpicurus  adopted  their  system,  which 


wIcMiillirtUillA. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Thia  is  properly  the  jdiM  mhon  I 
Intt  lh«  Physics  at  burgv,  and  enumerate  the 

principal  question-*  it  considers,  in  order  to  show 
the  origin  and  pn^ress  of  this  science,  and  the 
dlilmBt  opfadeno  tt  th*  aiMienfi  and  aeigM 

concerning  it.  But  this  subject,  besides  ex- 
ceeding my  ability,  i^  too  vast  and  extennive  to 
be  contained  within  the  narrow  limits  of  an 
•hridfmMl.  The  tcMst  any  M  It  tiMrted 
with  great  perspicuity  in  tlie  work  of  F.  Rey- 
nault  the  Jesuit,  entitled.  The  ancient  oriffin  of 
tke  modem  phgtici,  of  which  1  iiare  made  great 

mt.  Ht 


let  lattsBss  attaU^ 


1  Plato  pro  Umm^m\\*mt» 

at  vile  cHteili,  Al  eeiti 

QtuttL  I.  i.  n.  49. 
i  Its  censebat  (Soczates)  due*  esse  viae  dupiicesque 

humani^  vi'iis  rontamiiiajscnf ,  r<  »p  tnto*  llbidinibu* 
dediMoit,  (juibui  CKcali  \-t-iut  Uomeslicit  vUiU  atque 
vel  in  nfk  vWsnda  firmdes  to. 

A  ooneUe  deuiuai.  Qui  aulcai  le  InteiptM 

rottoaque  icrvaTiitont,  quibutquc,  fuiiiet  minima  cum 
corporitaM  contagio,  leseque  ab  bis  sem|)er  ■ctrocstscnt, 

his  ad  iyos,  t  qulbui  om 
patesa  Tmc,  Qmut*/.  l  I  n.71 


This  system,  an  I  have  already  observed,  ad- 
mitted no  principles  but  matter  and  void  ;  two 
points,  of  which  Uie  one,  namely,  vaenl^,  b 

reason,  especially  in  respect  to  tbp  incIim4xtiou  or 
obliquity,  which  Kpicurus  gives  his  atoina. 
Notwitlistanding  the  absurdities  of  thia  eystoi^ 
the  Epienrsans,  properly  apeaMag,  Iks 
only  n.ituml  phllosophen  of  antiquity.  Th--y 
at  least  saw,  that  the  causen  of  what  happens  to 
bodiet  tnvt  «•  MUght  only  in  bodica,  as  wdl 
aa  their  pNptftifls,  maliaii,  iMfy  aad  Hgvn: 
and,  with  this  principle,  th«'y  do  not  cxpl.un 
certain  particular  effecta  amiss,  thoogh  they  err 
gresdy  in  reqwet  to  fint  CMMB. 

Ariatodetnatod  Ite  yliiaics,  or  rather  epaOad 
them,  in  explaining  corporeal  rffectii  by  tTms 
that  can  relate  only  to  mind,  as  syajpotAy,  anti- 
paAf,  Aorror,  Ice;  and  ia  daliiilif  ^ii^  only 
by  aome  of  their  efltel%  aAm  fll  chosen,  tm- 
pr«><<:(>d  in  an  obscure  manner,  and  afaaMl 
tU^vaj-s  without  sltowing  their  causes. 

It  WW  Boc  till  aa  aga  heftra  tha  IM  af 
Jesns  Christ,  that  tbe  physics  b^an  to  appear  at 
Home,  and  to  speak  the  Roman  langnas^e  there 
by  the  month  of  Lucretius.  At  length,* 
says  that  pMlaanpMwJ  poet,  "tha  aacnto  of 
nature  are  no  longer  mysteries ;  and  I  can  beast 
of  being  thf  tirst  that  taught  thoaA  to  spcak ths 
language  of  our  country*" 

Dcniqiir  natura  h»c  rcruTn  rstioqtic  rrprrta 
Nupec  i  ct  banc  priona  com  primis  ipse  rrppnof 

Maaaeiaian»lapatrtia4irt  poHlHisaKtcre  voce*. 

.Ls. 


SoMca  «y%«  ikal  HwcaMtoar  AaacDpaM  el 

the  moon,  and  of  many  other  phcnom*"na  in 
nature,  were  but  lately  known  at  Rome;  with 
what  reason  I  cannot  say.  Long  befera  Fllnyls 


3  From  Thalw  to  Ilipparrliut,  with  whom  the  MtunkJ 
pbiksopbcn  oC  antiquity  end,  very  near  that  avartKr  cf 


4  Cur  luna  dcficiat,  hoc  apud  nm  <iooqoe  nuper 
ad  ceitum  perduxtt   Stmec,  Hat.  HaML  L  vli.  c.  S9k 
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I  were  foretold :  • 
ud  Cicero  SMures  us,  that  in  hh  time  the  hour 
Mid  nagui tilde  of  all  tdifmm,  either  of  mtn  or 
noon,  hmd  Wn  ftoalattd  tor  all  •oeoaailof 
ages. '  Sulpitius  GaUu%  the  evening  before 
Pmolua  i£niiUus  was  to  give  Perseus  battle, 
foretold  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  that  was  to 
bappoi  Htm  MM  Bif U|  uid  gava  tht  arnij  tbe 
reasons  of  it ''  The  eclipse  bngaii  exactly  at  the 
hour  he  had  mentioned,  which  made  the  troops 
consider  him  as  a  persou  of  more  than  human 
knofirkdgab  «« E4M  tmri  lua  cikm  dtftdiwt, 
Romanis  militibus  Gnlli  sapientia  prope  dirina 
videri."  This  last  example  proves,  that  this 
kind  of  knowledge  was  very  rare  among  tbe 
Rwinna  in  tiioaa  dqp%  wbo  Mvtr  apflM  Amb- 
Helres  very  much  either  to  the  atudy  of  pkyrfcs, 
or  the  other  supericHr  sciences. 

TiM  Greeks  differed  much  from  Aem  In  this 
point.  They  oukivated  tliem  during  a  great 
leng^th  of  time,  ntid  if  the  honour  of  inventing 
them  be  not  tiicir  due,  nobody  can  deny  them 
tiwt  of  iMving  exceedingly  improved  then.  It 
is  not  easy  to  find  a  system  of  tbe  world  ap- 
pli»ude<i  in  our  day*,  of  which  the  nnrients  hare 
not  at  least  had  some  knowledge.  If  we  tlx  the 
tvMi  Tydw  Bnhe^  In  order  to  UMke  die 
circled  with  Merenry  and  Venus,  turn 
round  it,  that  system  was  known  to  Vitruvius. " 
Some  fix  the  sun  and  starw,  to  make  the  earth 
torn  mmd  tmrn  weet  to  eaet  exaetlyupon  fta 
centre :  and  this  is  the  system,  at  least  in  part, 
of  Ecphantus  the  Pythagorean,  and  of  Niretas 
the  Syracusan.  Tbe  system  now  in  vogue,  is 
tknt  wMck  plaeee  Oo  ton  In  the  centre  of  s 
vortex,  and  tbe  earth  in  the  numb<'r  of  the 
planets :  and  which  makes  the  planets  turn 
round  the  sun  in  the  following  order :  Mercury, 
neareoltlwmn;  Venna;  the  Earth  Inrnlnf 
upon  its  centre,  with  the  IVToon  revolving  round 
it  I  Man;  Jupiter;  and  Saturn  last  of  all. 
Tya  ayalem  of  Cepemlcna  la  not  new :  it  is 
thai  of  Aristarchus,'  and  part  of  the  mathe- 
maticians of  antiquity ;  of  Cleanthes  of  Samos;" 
of  Philolaus;"  of  the  Pythagoreans,"'  and  very 
pnMAyof  Pythagoraa  Umaelt 

And,  indeed,  it  had  been  n  WOnder  if  this 
I  of  Copernkuit  which  aacBM  to  rational, 


B  lavtOta  est  Jsmpridcm  ratio  prs-nuntian*  horai,  non 
■ndk  dtai  ae  aodei^  aoMs  liouniue  defsctuuak  ftim.  I 
XX.  et, 

fi  iXftctiotKs  iM'lis  ft  luns?  «HPi)«B  pr»!ict*que  in 
omne  postcnun  tcmpus,  qua,  quanue,  quaiido  fUtunc 
•lol.  Ck.ntNkLDmr.lA.a.tA 

7  TJt.  I,  xHv.  n.  37. 
8  Vitniv.  do  Archit.  I.  Ix.  p.         et  ICr7.  Fhrt.  de 
,  phikM.  L  tU.  p.  800.    C\c.  Acad.  Qu«»L  L  Iv. 

0  atebk  fides.  Fhia.  p>  ^  ck  M. 
10  Ttat.  de  IWIe  In  etbehUMih  |h  M9L 

1 1  I'lut.  dc  plarit.  tihilots,  p.  flPfi. 
IS  Arutut.  <1«  ctrto,  L  ii  c.  la  p.  tXA 


had  never  entered  into  tlw  thon|^of  anjrof 

the  ancient  philuHophers.  This  system,  I  say, 
appears  very  rationaL  for,  if  tbe  earth  did 
not  aovi^  the  ann  and  alttlMtlan^  wfcidivo 
gnot  bodies,  must  make  an  immense  rolo» 
lutiim  round  tbe  earth  in  twenty-four  boors ; 
and  tbe  fixed  etors  which  would  be  in  tho 
greatcafe  dnle,  whore  the  moIlM  ia  alwafi  fho 
strongest,  would  in  one  day  take  n  tWinpMi  of 
three  hiitidred  millions  of  leagues,  and  go  far- 
ther than  from  Paris  to  China  in  tbe  time  one 
eenld  preoeunoe  Ihcee  worda,  Ob  t»  CUiuu 
For  all  this  mu.st  happen,  if  the  earth  does  not 
turn  round  upon  its  own  axis  every  twejity-four 
houra.  It  is  not  difllcult  to  conceive,  that  it 
doea  turn  reond  In  tfala  nuumer,  which  at  nutet 

h  not  nhove  nine  thousand  leagues,  a  trlflo  hi 
comparison  with  three  hundred  millions. 

Among  tbe  moderns,  rational  physics  bad 
made  little  progreta,  till  the  time  of  Deseartee. 
He  t«)ok  from  the  ]'y>ionreans  the  ]trinciple. 
That  to  exjdain  tho  effects  of  bodies,  recourse 
WW  to  be  hod  ealf  to  hodica.  But  religion 
taught  him  to  nject  their  impions  principles  of 
necessity  and  chance.  For  the  principle  of  his 
physics  he  lays  down  a  God  the  Creator  and 
Ffcral  Mover.  Ho  olao  proecrlbcd  tho  'FoeaaM 
as  inconceivable,  and  atomtf  admitting  matter 
to  be  divisible  cut  in^nitvm,  or,  as  he  term<«  it 
himself,  ad  ind^nitvm.  With  matter  and  mo- 
tkm,  which,  he  owna,  oonld  proeeed  only  from 
the  hands  of  God,  he  bad  tbe  boldness  to  create 
a  world  :  and  instead  of  tracing  effects  to  their 
causes,  be  pretended  to  establish  causes,  and  to 
dednee  effseta  from  tlwm.  From  thcnee  flown 
bis  hypothesis  of  Vortirrr,  which  is  tbe  most 
probable  opinion  hitherto  advanced  upon  the 
causes  of  the  universe,  though  in  a  great  number 
of  partiealar  eonaequeneee,  Vmauim,  In  cflhet 

of  the  weakness  insepamhle  fromhuttUI  naton^ 
is  frequently  enough  mistaken. 

His  ph}-«ics  reigned  in  peace,  when  Nowton 
undertook  to  dethrone  tliem.  He  set  thovneottm 
on  foot  again,  and  pretended  to  demonstrate  the 
impoesibillty  of  vortices ;  in  n  word,  to  subvert 
entirdf  the  Cartealan  phytlea.  Henee  enanod 
a  great  war  in  tbe  learned  world,  which  has 
been  carried  on  with  abundance  of  warmth  and 
vigour  on  both  sides.  Wlietber  tbe  learned 
EnKlisbman  liaa  eneoeeded or  noe,  ii n  qneation 
thnt  doe^  not  concern  me.  wldl  WRI  Oot  aoon  be 
deridi  il.  I  le  has  at  least  been  more  circumspect 
than  Descartes,  in  having  proposed  to  himself 
to  proceed  from  known  effeete  to  tbe  dheovsry 
of  their  canses. 

It  must  be  owned  in  general,  tliat  !ii  respect 
to  physics,  the  moderns  have  very  much  im* 
proved  tlio  loaminf  of  tlio  ancienta^and  have 
added  many  new  discoveries  to  them  of  great 
Importance.  And  it  could  not  have  bappeued 
otherwise.    Could  it  be  poesible,  fur  so  v 

St 
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fin«  geuiuMi^  as  WMCCMively  applied  tbenuclvM 
t0  the  obMrrmtton  of  Nature,  during  th*  «a«rw 
•f  ao  many  agea,  not  to  have  enriclied  phjaica, 

eapecially  hince  they  have  discovered  extraordi- 
nary aida  which  the  aocienta  had  not  ?  Nature 
fa  IB  ioashamtAla  tauA,  and  cnriMltj  1h» 

acarce  any  bounds.  Hence  it  was  no  illusion, 
when  Seneca  foresaw,  that  po!4trrity  wouM  dl*- 
eover  abundance  of  M!cr«Vt  in  nature  unknown 
In  hla  tiaa.   •*  NatoTC^**  Mid  Ikat  gnat  naa, 

*'  does  not  discloH«  all  her  mysteries  at  once. 
Tho  tirnc  will  come,  when  much  that  is  now 
hid  will  appear  in  full  light.    Poaterity  will 
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and  eren  the  vulgar  know,  what  we  nrr  ii^iui- 
notof."'  Thia  opinion  i»  entirely  reaj»onable, 
and  rich  tn  eenaa.  Many  things  have  conduced 
to  the  coniildemble  progxan  of  the  phyaica  aaoof 
the  moderns.  They  may  be  sa!  J  to  hare  en- 
tirely changed  face,  and  aoared  to  new  hcig hta, 
rfnoe  tha  leanad  hata  auda  It  a  hm  to  thcm- 
adves  to  study  nalnva  in Baian  itself,  to  make 
use  of  their  own  eyes  and  reason  for  discovering 
ita  mysto-ies,  and  no  loofer  aultject  themselves 
Uiadly  and  witKout  tiamlnatian  to  the  judg- 
ment of  others;  in  a  word,  since  they  have 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  authority,  which  in 
phyaical  matter*  ought  not  to  enslave  our  mind% 
and  to  only  proper  to  liaep  tlmii,  Oim^  waali 
reapect,  in  a  state  of  idle  and  presumptoooa  |gu 
norance-  What  progress  did  physics  make 
during  the  course  of  the  fourteen  or  fifteen 
araa,ln  whleh  tho  anthoritico  of  AriaMfeand 
Plato  were  alternately  the  law?  Tliat  method 
served  only  to  excite  vain  disputes,  to  prevent 
generous  efforts,  and  to  extinguish  all  curioaity 
andamnlatioa;  wliUtt  tlio  Urea  of  philooophen 

Tjiogt  rnpnhle  of  improving  the  physics,  passed 
io  knowing  wliat  had  already  been  thought^ 
fadur  tliaii  wliat  ooo  oi^t  to  think. 

I  always  disliked  a  maxim  of  Cicero'a,  wliJch, 
however,  pleaaed  him  much,  and  which  he  re- 
peats more  titan  once.  It  i%  that  be  bad  rather 
OCT  With  Ratok  Hiaa  think  ariglilwith  the  other 
yhHaaofhan.  **  Ennre  MeheicnlA  mab  cum 
Platone  qoam  cum  istis  vera  sentire."*  I 
do  not  see  how  this  thought  can  conaist  with 
good  oanaa.  la  it  o?«r  Jnaf  to  praAr  «nor  to 
truth,  under  whatever  fine  name  or  specious 
form  it  may  conceal  itself  ?  We  sec  here  the 
tendency  of  this  kind  of  idolatry  for  great  men. 
Only  laUigiflB  haa  ft  fight  t»  eapOfala  onr  adadi 
hi  thb  Bkanner.bccawa  it  haa  Godhimsalf  ftr 


1  Xctaas  Datura,  sacra  sua  non  slmul  Uradit 
Twist  tenimi,  quo  lata,  qua  nunc  latent,  in  luoem  dies 
exlrahat— <)iio  pt>iitcri  i   -t;i  t  un  n[»crta  ncsciMe  not 
aiwatup»      Mulu  vcnteotu  anri  populus  ignoto  Bolito 


ita  voucher,  and  there  ia  no  fear  of  crrtsg  w»iii 

it. 

Bvety  hodj  itnowa  bow  aiadh  anlnn  omm 

to  affect  concenling  her  seereta  from  us.  Ta 
discover  her  mysteries,  it  is  necessary  to  fttiiww 
lier  atep  by  step ;  wo  niwt  lo  wa  An 
sion,  surprise  her  in  her 
mnke  observations  and  experiments;  we  niii»( 
have  a  due  number  of  phenomena,  in  order  t« 
aitaUtah  a  Jwt  frtadpla  ftraxphteinf  Asmi 
and  experiments  mast  verify  conjectumi.  The 
ancients  practised  all  I  have  now  said  to  a  orr-> 
tain  degree,  and  not  without  success.  But  the 
iHMlty  «^  tha  modema,  nndslsd  by  tho  immm^ 
tion  of  many  new  instruments,  hns  ro^r  fTrr»-<i- 
ingly  upon  their  knowledge.  The  prinripsJ  of 
these  new  inventions  are  tlio  teleaeops^  tbo  aal- 
ooaeope,  the  Torricellian  tnbi^er  the  1 
and  the  air-pump. 

One  Zacliariah  Janaen  iaventcd  the 
and  nieroseope  alioot  tiie  end  of  tha  < 
century;  Torricelli  the  tube^ 
name,  otherwise  called  tin-  barometiT,  «bout  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century;  and  Uthe 
Gmrid;  the  air-pump,  some  time  aftv. 

Zaehariab  Jaosi>ii  wa>  n  IluUander  of  Middle- 
burg  in  Zeland,  by  trade  a  &prn-t.nt ir-iuakrr. 
Chance,  by  which  a  great  number  uf  the  finrst 


Providence  delights  to  conceal  itwif,  had  a  great 
share  in  this  of  Jansen.  Without  any  premedi- 
tated design,  lie  placed  two  spectadtsgl  aiete  at  a 
esrtain  dlatanee  eppoaito  to  oadi  otbm>,  and  fsiw 
ceived,  that  the  two  glasses  in  that  utoation 
magnified  ()l)ji-c(»  considerably.  In  conaequenoe, 
he  fixed  glasses  in  that  manner,  and  from  ibs 
year  IfiOO  made  one  of  tbo  length  of  twelsa 
inches.  Stich  wn"»  th»»  orifjin  of  thi-  tflcacopa^ 
which  was  afterwards  greatly  improved.  Tin 
inreator  of  the  lilweeps  did  hi  Mttk  ahneet  what 
he  liad  dona  ia  large;  and  from  thence  canm 
the  microscope.  To  the  former  of  th«  >*"  in-tm- 
mcnts  we  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  tb« 
hiawae,  at  laaat  in  part;  and  ta  tlMhrttvlbr 
that  of  a  new  Ihtia  werid.  For  we  must  not 
Wlieve  that  we  see  every  thing  that  inhabits  tbr 
earth.    There  are  as  many  species  ol  invisible 

phant  to  the  mite.    And  there  our  sight  ends 
Uut  at  the  mite  bi^ins  an  infinite  multitude  of 
animals,  of  which  that  inaect  is  the  elephant, 
aad  which  ear  eyaa  cannot  dbeara  withant  aid. 

Tiy  tht^  help  of  the  inicjoscopc  wc  sff  th<»ii<\nU» 
of  insects,  swimming  and  darting  to  and  fro,  ia 
the  hundredth  part  of  a  drop  of  water.  JLewcn- 
hoek  mys,  that  ha  haa  aaen  My  theomad  hi  a 
very  small  drop  of  liquor.  These  glns^  may 
be  said  to  be  a  new  oigan  of  sight,  which  sbo 
coidd  aat  hnoa  pMrnoaod  ta  eapeel 
hands  of  art.  How  much  would  the 
have  been  anrprisedi  if  it  had  bwa  fowtaM  tn 
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tbcnit  fhttty  liy  tte  SWUM    ORtrin  iiHlruuieiits, 

thfir  posterity  fihoiilcJ  one  d»y  net  an  Infinity  of 
objei^Ui  not  aeen  by  them :  a  heaven  unknown  to 
them»  Mid  plants  and  mahaah,  «t  wUcih  tbej 
did  not  n  much  aa  suspect  the  possibility ! 

Torricclli  wris  mnthoninticlan  to  the  dulce  of 
Florence,  and  Galileo's  successor.  GalUeo  ex- 
plained tlM  rite  of  water  In  pumpe  to  ahoat 
Chlltj-two  feet,  by  sayirif  that  nature  abhorred 
a  racuunn,  and  he  fixed  that  heii^iit  nn  the  limit 
of  its  efficacy.  In  I64S,  Torricclli  tried  the 
«Aea(y  «f  tUs  Imaginary  honor  in  qoidkalbar. 
He  caused  a  gla<«  tube  of  three  or  four  feet  to  be 
tnadc  and  scalod  at  the  end  hemietirally.  This 
he  filled  with  <|uicluilver,  and  turned  it  upside 
down  as  la  atfll  pnctlsad.  The  quicksilrer 
oame  down :  but  stopped,  nt  itself,  at  the 
depth  of  betweeo  twanty  ae?«i  and  twenty- 
eight  inches. 

Odio  Gtiarieky  eonsnl  of  Mafdebmrf ,  Ibrmed 
tbe  design  of  trying  a  much  greater  Icind  of 
raruum  than  that  of  the  tube  of  Torricelli.  Ae- 
oordingly  he  caused  a  large  round  vassel  of  glaits 
to  t»  niida»  wMinanflclanlif  anallapsainf  at 
bottom,  and  a  pump  and  sucker  to  draw  the. 
air  out  of  the  Tesael.  And  this  wait  the  origin 
of  .the  air-pump.  Wonders  came  from  his 
haaAt,  dun  amazed  pkUoaapbers,  no  less  than 
other  people.  With  -w-hnt  nstonishmrnt,  for 
instance,  did  they  not  see  two  brass  biuins, 
made  exactly  in  the  form  of  bemiqilieres,  and 
appMiid  te  caek  oCiier  al  tbdr  edt***  that  could 
not  be  separated  by  eight  horses  on  n  si<!o  made 
ftat  to  each  of  them,  and  drawing  different  ways. 

IC  la  «M7  to  etnodtvB  iiow  mneli  these  ma- 
clhiiNi^  and  oAen  of  a  lOte  nature,  invented  by 
the  modems,  and  much  improved  by  use  itself, 
and  length  of  time,  must  have  conduced  to  the 
progress  of  physical  ohew  iiUoim. 

But  what  has  contributed  most  to  It*  It  the 
eMtablishment  of  academies.  The  last  age  gave 
birth  to  fo^r  of  the  most  iiunous  almost  at  the 
asm  tlmo*  Tkt  Aieadmy  del,  Cimatto,  at  Flo- 
renos  ;  (Ae  Royal  Society,  at  London ;  Ute  Royal 
Acndrmi/nf  Sciences,  at  Paris  ;  and  the  Academy 
of  the  Curious  i*  the  tecrtts  of  nature,  in  Ger- 
maiij.  Th»  deiira  of  sapportiog  tbe  repatatfon 


of  a  body  of  wUdi  onelo  •  nian1icr»  and  of  db* 

tinguishing  one's  self  by  Impwrtant  wurks,  is  a 
powerful  ioceutive  with  the  learned,  which 
keepa  them  aloMet  continually  in  action.  Be- 
sides which,  only  aodetisBy  and  societies  pro- 

tf'Otrd  by  the  prince,  are  capablf!  of  making  the 
neceioary  collection  of  observations  and  well 
attested  ftd^  ftr  eateliBsUnf  a  fiitan  system. 
Neither  the  IcamlBfc  pains,  life,  nor  faeultieaof 
a  single  person  suffice  for  that.  Too  great  a 
number  of  experiments,  of  too  many  different 
klBds,  all  too  ftequcntly  repeated  In  too  wmmf 
various  manners,  and  pursued  wltb  the  Mme 
spirit  Tor  too  ^at  » leOfth  of  time^  OTO  BOOM- 
sary  to  thut  effect. 

I  admire  the  wisdom  and  modesty  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  tlwl^  DOtwithstandiBg 
the  many  learned  works  with  which  it  has  en> 
riched  the  public,  and  the  many  useful  die* 
cwerieo  that  are  the  fhiita  of  ita  bboun  and 
observations,  considers  the  sciences,  at  least  the 
physics,  as  still  in  their  cradle.  Rut  I  admire 
still  more  the  religious  use  it  makes  of  »uch 
eorlona  hnowledge^  wbleh,  acoording  to  It,  ooght 
to  inspire  us  with  a  high  rcijard  for  the  author 
of  nature,  from  the  admiration  of  his  works. 
"One  can  scarce  help  repeating  often*"  say  its 
nenBobo,  « that  hi  roipect  to  the  phyiiee,  the 
most  common  objects  become  so  many  miracles, 
as  soon  as  we  consider  them  with  certain  eyes." 
And  In  another  place,  "  The  sublime  reflections 
into  which  the  phyricaltad  na  upon  the  Author 

of  the  universe,  are  not  to  be  ranked  amonp 
its  simple  curiosities.  Tluit  great  work,  always 
the  more  wonderftd  the  more  It  b  hnown,  gives 
us  so  high  an  idea  of  the  Artificer,  that  we  iad 
ourselves  lost  in  admiration  and  reverence  of 
him,  ae  often  aa  we  look  into  it.  True  phyaics 
rise  CO  high  m  to  heeooio  a  Utid  of  Choolegy.'* 
Before  I  proceed  to  the  mathematici^  I  shall 
touch  lightly  upon  Physic  or  Medicine,  An;i- 
tomy,  Botany,  aud  Chemiatry,  all  which  are 
either  parte  e^  or  rdalo  to,  phyeke  In  gencval 
or  natural  philosophy.  Tertullian  calls  tfbo 
physician's  art  the  sister  of  philosophy  ;  and  every 
body  knows  the  three  othtfs  depend  on  phyaio. 
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CHAPT£a  IV. 

\  tmtwhat  relates  to  Physic  In  •  tepanUe 
fhapter.  to  which  I  add  Rotany,  Chemistry, 
Mid  Anatomy*  which  an  part*  of  it,  bat  «f 
wUA  I  dMA  «7  Terj  link. 


1  In  thia  chapter,  Roma  haa  ptaced  toictber,  vtth 
propriety,  Pbywc,  Botjn  .  ,  C'htmi»try,  and  Anatocnjr  ; 

§m  tlMf«aaldaaMmlria<uicl«Dt  timet  be  oootkSenKt  as 
m  Imt  iiHaliiiiiililwiflf 


brief  notion  ot  each,  wbkh,  howcTn-,— without  cntwinf 
ttito  a  teciinkcal  or  ^aniftMttWSl  exaiainatiun  of  the  (ir«ek 
■MdSeal  wriHi^  finM  Ml  tantatn  greaUy  extended 
In  Ui«  preaeot  1k$»,  w  pnpm  awnijr  to  add  a  inr 
obserratioos  to  tlMMt  ^Inadf  glw.  In  mim,  pthiiwly. 
Hut  the  reader  may  hare  a  tomcwluit  iMUnHii  vIMP  Of 
tha  liM  and  pragicsB  of  medicina 
A  pnAelncjr In  thaailiaf  pntMoAfiyilttfifttn^ 

ha*e  «lstr^  in  timet  and  rounfriM  the  rnoct  rrmote  from 
driUxation.  This  observation  i*  confirmed  not  only  by 
•eSDont  of  baiteroos  life  transmitted  from  tbc 
but  stin  mam  daailjr  aad  copiously  by  those 
dclineatioiu  of  nnpflldMi  MidatyaflMad  by  Aanantel 
dUcoverics  of  modem  times.  Many  exsmiilM  in  jiroof 
nigbt  be  adduced;  but  It  will  be  suflkient  to  meDtioo 

turies  SKO,  by  the  nidr  tribes  of  America,  apart  of  man. 
kind  not  owning  obliKationt  to  any  foreign  intercoune. 
Th*  narigators  who  first  Tisated  the  sbores  of  the  New 
'World  aaert,  that  not  only  had  the  aboriciiiaiinhaUtaDta 
NBdend  dMBMlvM  aeqwdnlid  Willi  a  eoiilaai  alma  flf 
powerful  »implcs,  but  had  eren  acquired  the  more  diffl- 
calt  art  of  applytnf  them  with  skill  and  precision  to  the 
MMTCI  af  MBMNW  and  (bnnldable  maladiea.  For  some 
of  the  choicest  treasures  of  tbe  Materia  Medica,  it  is  well 
known,  the  nations  of  tbe  Old  World  are  entirety  In- 
debted to  thoio  of  the  New;  and  the  most  obstinate 
diseases  of  dvUlsed  Eunipa  baft  ftaqucntly  yWded  to 
abnples,  originally  cmM  bf  mnfft  Inndi  matM  tha 
wilds  and  forests  of  America. 

It  has  sometimes  proved  matter  of  cootromtjp,  whkh 
aflkad^patMata  of  roedicsl  aetanoe  ought  tobaartaMMd 
the  moat  aadent  Bat  there  notd  be  tittle  hesitation  in 
assigning  that  honoor  to  the  Materia  Medics,  at  least  to 
that  portion  of  it  called  Dititlics.    Men  bad  daily  occasion 

to  otoasrre  what  meats  and  drinks  were  heaUbftil  ot 


BTcr,  in  their  extrinsic  fornii,  no  marks  by  which  thry 
may  be  distinguished  from  tuch  as  are  unfit  for  the  pur. 
pose.  Repeated  trials,  we  may  conclude,  many  ot  them 
not  without  danfer,  could  only  have  taught  the  early  in. 
habitants  of  the  world  to  diatinguish  what  was  esculent 
and  salutary  firom  wliat  wba  mnutntive  or  ntniou*.  The 
frimittta  fiiod  of  buw  would  ptotiably  be  the  ^wotaacoua 
pMdsflU  or  tlia  frand.  aad  htoiial  nadldw 

consist  of  vegetable  gimplw,  or  plant*  w'lirb,  by 
or  experiment,  he  had  diKovcrcd  capable  of  produehig 
ttpon  tta  body  what  are  ealM  Hdiflnal  efltecta.  When 
ka  hifn  to  employ  fleah  aa  an  articlo  of  diet,  a  new 
•pades  of  knowledge.  Intimately  connected  with  tbe 
progress  of  medical  »cieticf,  would  dawn  upon  him.  The 
pnctioa  of  killing  animals  for  food  may  be  nnnrirtsrad  aa 
aaa  9t  tta  teat  dvoumliBni  fhai  vpooM  (iva  iIm  ta 
•ti.-.tr.TTiiral  invettigntinns.  But  a  more  powerful  Incentive 
to  till,  (|>erie«  of  invMtigatioo  would  arise  ftora  bis  super, 
stitiun  Misled  by  a  (Use  assimilation  of  tbe  divine  to 
the  human  oatandHhM  feaaa  tha  immamocial  custom 
«r  coumdHIm  Ml  av  nlffwaa  la  dvUlMtton  to  aaoi- 


a£CT.  I. 
OF  PHYSIC 

Physic  ia  undoubtedly  of  tbe 


date 


fice  to  the  Deity  aaaia  of  lMr( 

U>  wrutiniie  minuti'iy  flic  fabric,  con fifpi ration,  t:id 
poattlon  of  the  varioas  deep  seated  ocfana  of  theac  i 


evmf«  Such  pmrtirei  ct>utd  not  fail  in  producing  an  rru 
tiroate  knowledge  of  the  visceral  anatomy  of  the  knfenor 
aniauli,  wUte  MVe  direct  acceu  tn  a  knowle 
human  stiuetina  would  nault  ftom  the 
stlllun,  In  iona  uwntilea,  of  olhring  up 

and  the  custom  of  drHbt'ralcly  tortunnjr  ir.urd«Tinf 

pritonan  taken  in  war.  The  ait  of  caabatniag,  mo,  ia 


jlvcly  but  rot  excliKivelv  by  the  ^yptians,  would  rrrrs- 
sanly  throw  much  li^bt  on  many  parts  of  tiie  bumoa 
frames  Mi  pnerally  enoowage  anatomical  invcatigabatL 

same  efltct ;  tocli  m  aMiteli  laying  open  tha  hMf^ 

mcnt*  and  oiher  parts  of  the  body ;  »kclcir.ii«  if  rrtn  irA 
animals  found  hjr  chaaoaj  and  wounds  rcoeitwi  ia  battle. 

Di,>r.<  «lov,  It  aT>p1ie<l  to  the  living  sOhk^*.  a"''  ranch  tane 
would  ela|is«  before  men  had  attained  lutbcinit  c^Himaet 
in  their  own  skill,  to  venture  on  those  de^^;  :  n  .  tarn,  or 
bold  III— Bliitwiwti  af  «M  hodr  ttm 

modem  surRoon  It  msy  be  for  this  rMK>n.  fh:t  among 
unciviUsed  commiinitias,  the  attainmenu  of  surgery  an 

particularly  In  what  is  caOad  the  practice  of  phyiic. 
Certain  surgical  facta,  however,  might  rise  to  notice  evca 
during  tbc  darliest  times.  The  body  is  pcfpetuaBy  BaUi 
to  external  oaaoahieB,  no  taa  tfaaa 


relief  of  the  former,  no  less  than  that  of  the  latter  The 
weapons  which  tbe  chance  of  war  might  (torn  time  m 
ttma  Inftt  In  their  hnUca,  It  bchored  men  to  asttiaet  wiA 
what  sklU  they  might ;  and  the  observation  might  rea^ 
occur,  that  to  alleviate  the  pain  of  wounds  and  okacs,  it 
became  frequently  a  uteful  expedient  to  dcAnd  tbeir 
tha  Imprcarions  of  tfaa 

In 

acoeasions  of  impeoverocnt  in  this  branch  hci'Jr.jt 
might  readily  occur  superior  ia  imixirtance  to  than  juit 
enumerated.  Tha  aailvea  of  OUheite,  accnadhig  ta 
Cook's  narrative,  exhibited  considerable  knowledge  ef  aa 
important  department  of  stugery,  namely,  tbe  utatmsl 
of  broken  bone«.  To  Icvp  the  ovda  together,  lliey  aa- 
pleyad  the  attlfloa  «f  ipiintab  but  If  tha  bone  m  mnch 
ibiH—t,  they  aMpniaM  tlie  tail  Tbe  BMn  tal 

Inhabit  the  kt'ip:k>m  of  T<:»:ri  rernove  the  plcTiTij^Ci  of 
their  oountry  by  deep  scarifications  of  the  shcniders, 
whence  they  ea^tiafll  ttM  MdoI  taySMana  of  a  bollock^ 

rftlU  b  tanpoted  hy  Mange  Mt  to  ttie  AMean  nalSoa 
known  under  the  name  of  Mandingot-s.  Thf  nvarujrt^ 
ment  of  ftactures  and  dialocatioaa  aaao^  this  pcBfikv  bs 
lay^  it  Mi^iiy  mmmM.  Tbaifearigtal  AMarinmaan 

no  xrny-t  behind  the  rude  nations  of  Afrr^  ir  ^vrfirr. 
LAfitau  celebrates  tbe  general  skill  of  the  Canadian  tntMS 
in  ruptaniy  dUoeaCtais,  and  ftactnres.  Ttm  liaqaais 
nation  reatoca  kiloM  of  soft  parts  with  ancaaBowa  la^ 
dity  by  bmom  ot  a  aMttHd  of  wmtion.  Tha  ariki  aaiirm 


by  GoOgl 


•tlvM  of  than, 


'  iiaM  tbey  kmw  tkma ;  and 
iaekat  mUm  worM  itMlf» 

becatue  thpy  were  the  effect  and  punishment  of 
•in.   Men  wen  laof  eadi  his  own  pliyiiflia% 
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and  it  i«  hard  to  fix  the  time  when  pliysic  wa* 


of  CMHapaaBayte  exceed  ffliiniwai  In  Um 
tSon  and  cure  of  the  Onlaea  worn.   Bvcn  tbe  fiidc 

Patagnniann,  aj  we  Icam  )j  m  ^ifaRcllan,  who  (lr<.t  (tln- 
covetcd  and  named  tbem,  aiipear  acqaeintfri  with  the 


■  quantity  uf  blood  ftvea  the  bodjr.  Hie  above  Initancn 
ttrve  to  kbow,  that  vaitouf  mode*  of  iurgk:al  pnctice 
are,  in  reality,  not  unfiuniiiar  to  nvaie  netioat,  and  that 
iWa  branch  of  »wrf**X  dnath  km  aMture  in  ita  origin 
progTCM  Ouat  the  pweHeeef  phytic,  may  yet  have 
I  during  ver>'  cirly  agci  of  the  worid.  • 
Tke  I^OTtiaoe  are  oootidcied  a*  tbe  fint  who  nduoed 


and  arbitrnrr  practices  In  rocdicine  that  eTl<!t<*d  in  caHy 
agv*  Aiuoug  manlLind.  To  thU  they  would  be  led  by  tiiu 
Artallty  of  their  endemic  diieeaee.  The 
liy  mU  ef  B§nt,  acted  upon  by  an 
na.  Mat  hare  been,  at  al  tln  i,  peru. 
liarly  fertile  In  that  dan  of  naiadici  whiofa,  by  the 
dreedfUl  ravaget  titejr  ooauai^  are  m  apt  to  lerri/y  men'* 
flriadi  lBl»  tbe  beBei^  thai  Hmt  en  frnweed  ftem  no 
other  aourcc  than  the  vengeance  of  an  ofll'ndpd  dcnty. 
Under  nich  imprctslon,  the  priectJy  aid  would  be,  of 
ooanc,  invoked,  and  attempt*  made  to  item  tbe  torrant 
Of  dlMaee  by 

eflbctual  methods  would  be  substlfutctl  in  their  room,  or 
at  leact  adopted  a*  auxiliarie*.  At  flnt,  probablj,  oacb 
nenhar  of  tbe  blenucby  m}^  wwaliit  ladinlinij. 
the  fuDctiooi  of  practical  ph  ytlc  A  •  the  art  became  more 
eooapUcatod,  however,  or  advanced  nearer  maturity,  it 
might  be  found  ncceaiary,  to  detach  a  portion  of  tbe 
Hia<hoed  fteaa  the  anrtiitonwd  dutke  of  their  cete, 
and  to  Invert  then,  mere  eauiuiifely,  with  tbe  aOeoi  of 
pbyfidan  and  turgeon.  It  appears  from  tbe  writings  of 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  that  whik  one  class  of  the  sacrKl 
ooHege  of  prieita  mn  to  coMhraa  aeeopM  In  the  eadtaa^r 
ftuictioos  of  religioa,  a  second  or  inlMor  order  was  to 
busy  itself  more  particularly  in  the  pnrfMon  of  heeling. 
These  last  t>ecame,  in  time,  so  completely  di joined  from 
their  biethnn  ai  to  ba  dtattafuiihad  bf  an  aifnvdata 
Amm  and  a  paeallar  daalviatien. 

The  wrltingn  of  the  EfryptiJii  Thoth,  the  Hermes  or 
lloieury  of  the  Greeks,  were  held  sacred,  and  bis  medical 
paeipli  ilficUy  foUowed  by  every  phyaician.  If  tbey 
were  departed  flrom  in  tbe  least,  and  tbe  patient  died, 
tbe  life  of  tbe  physician  became  tlie  forfeit  f  This  sub- 
jection of  medicine  t<i  arbitrary  rules  is  further  oonflrmcd 
Arirtatl<^iriK>i|iealuo(aaaBdeBt  law  of  theItoP> 
Ifanw,  hy  whick  fl  wai  *iUd  to  puta  tha  ddc  hrfbM  tha 
fourth  day  of  the  distemper,  unless  the  physician  did  it  at 
hi*  own  risk.   Under  eucb  abuud  rertiictkNU,  medicine 


expencncp  Tna'Jp  «-ny  for  theiD.  In 

ooontriea,  tboae  wtio  lud  baaa  eared  of 


Heooe,  tbe  whole  country 
li  illMl  wHh  heelera  taN  take  charge  of  disorders  of 
the  eye-*,  others  of  thoseof  thchc;nl,  i^thcr*  of  thonoof  the 
teeth,  otben  of  those  of  the  abdomen,  and  etben  Of  seeret 
*  TMeetaiaarthaaitiadtaBlM^en  lhaena 

hand,  thnt  fhc  prarfirr  of  mcdtrinc  mu»f  hr.w  Ijcen  an 
(A^eci  of  cotiiidcraJjit  attention  Ix'fore  »uth  4  division  of 
labour  could  have  taken  place,  while,  on  the  contrary,  ft 
no  km  dearly,  that  the  aeimm  must  baea 
tea  very  low  state ;  in  short,  that  tbe  only  requisitei 
for  the  practitioner  were  a  degree  of  mainijl  ilextcrity, 
and  tbe  posaessioo  of  oettaia  emptekel  remedies.  Tbit 


Homer  speaks  of  the  immense  number  of  medical  prac 
titioner*  in  ^ypt  This  may  be  partly  accounted  fur  by 
the  vaat  BMnharof  divinities  worshipped  there,  of  wboa 
it  «ai  a  aaHMn  altdhiite  to  heal  diaeaM%  aad  tha  In- 
vakinit  af  when  maid  recpiirc  a  propovtlmato  m^rter  af 
pricsuphysidans.  Il<^wJ(-*,  T^^fK^l  tl]^  Lnforrru  u»,  that 
particular  persons  undertook  the  cure  of  particular  diseases 
"TfcaatafnllBinihaa 
Ihwak 


•  See  Dr.  Millar's 
Ibdkioe^  Edia  1811. 8vo. 


upon  the  custom,  of  hanrftng  down  the  same  occupation 
frum  father  to  son,  through  »ucressive  generalioiit,  which 
prevailed  universally  among  the  Egyptians,  and  which, 
aUboagb-it  BMV  be  Anoatable  to  tbe  pnrtatioo  ef  any 
partletthv  art,  must  andiMbledly  prwa  a  dMlriva  eto* 

ittdcio  to  the  |;cnrr-il   iniproveiMnt  af  NhBOT 

progresa  of  tbe  mental  powers. 
¥mm  HOMpaaatee  In  the  Pentateuch,  and 

A-om  the  account  of  leprosy  in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  we 
find,  that  the  Jews  had  made,  at  an  early  period,  a  eonsL 
deraMe  progrcas  in  tbe  knowledge  of  medicine.  It  is  pro. 
hdde^  that  their  were  ptiBi^aitr  tadebted  lor  tbia  to  their 
iiiiiihaiui  to  Egypt  The  piaeCleeb  H  «Mdd  appear,  wae 
chiefly  conflned  to  the  pricats,  and  consisted  partly  iu 
dietetk  regulations,  and  pertly  in  aopentitkNia 
tooalMk  la  the  tlaie  ef  the  prephala,  wa  pMw 
many  expressions,  that  the  Jews  knew  how  to  cure  wouwb^ 
fractures,  and  bruisM,  by  means  of  certain  medicaments, 
such  as  rosin,  balsam,  oil>,  .ind  t)ie  fat  of  animala  f 
hreateoed  with  death  from  an  ataoM^  is 

With  regard  to  Greece,  its  first  medical  improvements 
are  ascribed  to  levenl  of  tbe  chieftains  or  petty  soveraigae 
of  its  diflbrent  state*,  So  Aw  aa  can  be  deduced  frees  tbe 
narrative  of  Hraacr,  and  the  other  poetical  annalists,  tbe 
physic  of  the  berate  time  appears  of  a  nature  abnost 
wholly  surgical,  boaating  for  its  hiRhest  pruflciency  little 
aicaa  tiiaa  a  diglit  depae  of  manual  dexterity,  with  which 
to  extract  tfia  t  ariuue  weapeae  ef  war  that  Mlglil  ha  in> 
fixed  In  the  brxly,  certain  erode  notions  in  anatomy,  and 
the  knowledge  of  a  fow  simples  that  might  be  applied  with 
advantage  to  tbe  cota  of  wounds  and  aleeia.  Clrcom. 
rtances,  tbcrcfbrr,  would  tend  to  throw  it  more  particularly 
into  tbe  bands  of  tbe  cbieftsins  especially,  the  exalted 
rank  they  bdd  in  tbe  ooramonlty,  and  their  cxpcrienea 
of tlieyaiieweaBCidHaef aatftarybfe.  SkiUbiraifleqrs 
I  or  enwlataiMie  with  tta  powan  of  phmta,  by  whieh  H 

was  taught  hnw  to  extract  the  weapon  from  the  wnun<l, 
bow  to  sUuocb  the  blood,  or  abate  the  pain,  would  be 

tinguishcd  hero ;  and  therefore  it  becomes  no  tanprobable 
supposition,  that  some  acqualntaitcc  with  the  resources  of 
practical  surgery  would  be  attained  by  these  penonages. 
Tbe  MmiUwaaaU  ef  bmu  wiH  he  foand,  fur  tbe  most 

cumitsncc  be  added  the  uniform  tcstimnnr  of  tr:iditlnn. 
tbe  foct  may  be  reasonably  admitted,  that  the  aboriginal 
of  Oreeee  possess  an  undoubted  cUim  to  be 
hitkaHitafthoiai 


in  lha  BMaqf  af 


f 


»  Ub.  IL  \ 

t  See  Isaiah  L  &  Jereaiu  vik  ti.  BaA.  SU.  tl. 
tSKia|iSi.l^  latali sxsvtti. SI* 
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diaeMC,  wrote  down  how,  and  by  what  mne- 
diea  It  hful  been  effected,  and  deposited  these 
•OGouuts  in  tha  (emplea,  for  tha  inatmction 
faillMlll»cMM.>  Ia«tlMralaep,Mia 


I 


L  tats,  la: 


4o  medicine,  or  nrc  ui  fact  to  be  aooountcd  among  the 
■Hat  early  benelttctor*  at  tbe  idcnce  in  the  Eunifiean 

oir 


Egy^it  and  Babylonia,  t!»>  sick  vrpre  expo9«"d  In 
public,  in  order  that  auch  aa  paaaed  by,  who 
■riflit  htm  kwa  itek  and  cared  of  the  aaiM 


JIUculaphM,  ui;h  hU  two  ton*  BlacbMI  M 
aad  AdUUes,  tiic  bcro  of  tha  Iliad. 

CUmiia  iiVP*Md  la  bava  bean  wniaiaail  tbe  Cenuur, 
beoiutc  hy  the  poets  be  waa  M>ted  to  be  half  bona,  half 
man,  a  (ii-tiun  prfitubiy  arl«ing  iraax  an  opinion  current 
In  •ntiqulty,  t^^•^  hU  countrynirn,  the  'J1ie^»ali«n•,  were 
tba  tot  inbabiunu  of  Euto^  wbo  taaaed  Um  wiM  bona 
aid  aaMoad  Um  ta  tb*  tHaoT  luaL  Chkon  «aa  in 
Ity  a  (tittinguUbed  chief  nf  Thr<i»a!r,  and  U  si-d  to 
I  Ixx-n  thu  common  preceptor  of  ulniList  all  the  hcro«a 
figured  in  tJie  Argonautic  and  IVojan  expoditioML 
VrtbavakaoftiadUloi^ba  iaiaakoaadtbatraat  Mbar 
of  mdkiBala  Oreeec^  aa  baaonr  to  arbleh  It  aiipaan  be 
m.iy  ju»th  i  n  ni).  Ji  by  claim,  wtu-.-  »  i-  IiMrn.  that  among 
other  bcroo,  vEtcuiayim  liimMU  wai  hit  pu|iiL  So  oala. 

bjr  Galen,  that,  when  a  iore  w*i  obitinstp,  and  could  not 
be  hmJed  up,  it  wai  cuatomary  to  cull  it  a  Chironian 
r,  iatinutlng  tha  eaprcMion,  that  it  wai  an  all. 
of  aiHh  BaUiBitjr  aa  to  baOa  tbo  akill  avaa  of 
Imnie  TradttSoo  taqwtaa  to  btaa  the  JiiiBfj 
of  the  vtrtuen  of  the  greater  and  ieaaer  Centaury,  and  the 
pUnu  are  tuppoied  to  derive  thair  aiyeHatloo  tma  that 
circunutanoa. 

.Ciculapiua,  a  |»iBca  of  TbOMaly,  aad  aae  of  tiie  heroea 
of  tbe  Argonautic  eapc<1ltlon,  waa  tba  moat  celebrated  of 
the  pupiU  of  C'liniii.  lie  n  said  to  hare  Ui:)  txjni  in 
t^tdiMnw,  to  bava  Iwan  ez|M»ad  to  ilia  ioAacy,  and  ac> 

and  to  have  been  a/lerwarda  plac fl  un<ier  the  tuition  of 
Chiron,  fhnn  whom  he  acquired  to  much  tkiU  in  medi.  [ 
dftaaaeTentorcfltorotbedaadlolUb.  Havint  fW«  tbia 
BiiaiaMtHKW  asdtad  the  hoatUkf  tt  Itatib  wbo  found 
Moudria  ftaigar  of  being  deprivai  «f  Ma  caMequence 

Intt  of  Jupiter.  • 

ceptor  Chiron.  Festivals  and  Mcred  gamca  were  inntl- 
tiitcd  to  hla  memory ;  temple*  were  erected  to  htm  in 
f  arloua  part*  Greece,  and  iMloakbiiiaakaaMnt  tbe 
wtaiiHahail  dirioitiai  of  bit  ulif,  AAar  a  tapw  of 
BMU17  tm.  In  eooaeqaenea  of  a  Mai  apUemle  wMcfa 

raged  at  Konu-,  t!ic  StTutc  were  ruiii!uan<.litJ,  by  the 

SjrUUina  arad%  to  traoafia  tbe  wontiip  of  ^jculi^aa  to 
tbabeRy.  A  aoiaaHi  anbaaiy  ni  amiiilailj  twlaiiii 

fbr  this  purpose  ;  when  the  god  U  iaid  to  hare  ^M.•f■■^  lUAf-n 
from  hi*  native  place  under  the  form  of  a  wr;)ciu,  and 


tradition,  hii  brother  PodaKiiu>  inisht  prfiVr  a  bettn 
claim  to  the  honour  of  poatenty,  «ince  h«  ia  reported  to 
tboflntpafson  wbo  CKbibHadtoiaanMai  tba 
waa  aa  mUity  of  bleed  iKMar  OTMidaata 

thii  iJincovcrv,  hnaever,  the  evidence  U  cxtrmoely  dWVc 
tivci    Beudea  that  tbe  oaily  direct  teatiiBony  in  Ilia  favow 

strong  negative  proof  appeara  to  be  aupplied  1 
in  the  aiience  nf  Homer,  who.  altliouich  be  baa  dracriM 
with  minutencM  the  treatment  of  wound*  a>  practued  b» 
■dm  of  tba  Otadao  ooaip^iaytf 

Achilles,  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  waa  a  pupil  of  Chirrs:, 
and  eminently  aliillad  in  all  the  medicine  uf  hia  a^  Ibe 
baib  AcMBm  la  bettaecd  to  have  been  to  named  becaoac 
ita  virtoaa  are  aald  la  baaa  bnn  OnC  peiaMd  oil  tr 
Adiillei.  To  the  aana  ban  «•  art  hM  ttaalw  la  li 
indi-l>ted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  flnt  mineral  atitatanre 
employed  in  aurgcry— vcrdig;>ia  or  cartKaiaf  e  ot « 


ploy  aa  an  «pj>lirat:nn  to  wn«n<!«.  Tltoa  Inmy  relMs, 
that  in  ancient  pictuie*  it  wa«  common  to  ti  pnauut  hin 
in  the  attitude  of  acraping  thia  aubatance  ftvm  the  pnat 
of  hia  JavaUap  la  order  to  aprinkla  it  00  tha  «o«aii  «f 
Telcphaa  a  ntaady  that,  among  other*,  baolgfet  baav 

leame.l  rnitn  ("liiroij,  sinrr  ««•  i.n(i«  fr-  m  llcr.'.n  tirf 
tliia  cciefavated  weapon,  ao  fatal  to  the  wanioa  of  Tnf^ 


I  carried  into  Italy  where  ha  waa  received  with  trana. 
port  Tbe  plague  imiaadinly  aaawdj  Ma  dWaa  awiboc. 
Ity  waa  recognixed,  and  ba  floaltaaaA  aver  allv  to  bald  a 

di»tingui»hi>d  r.inl>  in  the  Roman  niylholngy 
Uia  aoaii  Alachaoo  and  i*odalihua,  aa  wc  ieam  froai 

aad  their  alciU  in  the  cure  of  wound*  is  recorde<l  in  tcmis 
af  high  commt'udatioo.  Of  the  two,  Machaon  ha«  been 
nputed  the  elder  as  well  &i  the  more  dextaroua  in  the 
aorgicai  ait,  tiKHigh,  could  we  bciiave  arbat  la  awted  by 

•  Oranor.  Than  Grsb  Aatii^  troL  vIL 


After  the  death  of  Chiton  and  hia  popila,  there  ocron 
an  almuf  t  total  blank  In  the  biatory  of  medicine,  conpm- 
bending  an  interval  of  many  centnriea,  in  which  tb«x  u 
mdlMlBot  raocad  of  an] 
bean  ande,  nor  any  I 
hi4  roiitrmporariet  as  tn  require  nartirular  noticf,  :f  w< 
except  McUmpua,  who  ia  reported  to  have  been  the  fint 

tnm  the  mineral  ktagdoia,  and  Orpheua,  who.  In  aiMMiea 
to  hia  reputation  In  poetry  and  miuic,  ia  aaM  to  haveaag- 
mented  the  atorca  of  medicine,  particularly  by  p(4atiBg 
out  tbe  eflfecU  of  raiioua  jaiiOBai  Dniag  tba  abaaa 
pwlad,  the  praeHeaoflarfhhiaiiOtaeea  waa  Olivia 
prieata,  who  admini'-tcrocl  in  fhr  rt-Tipk*  of  .Caculapita^ 
and  wtM  obtained  tlw  name  of  Atckpiadea.  The  I 
that  were  eredad  to 
there  were  three  that  acqtiired  a  auperior  1 
brtty,  thoae  of  Coa,  Cnidoa,  and  Rbodea  FVon  tbe  !«• 
perfect  aooount  ti»at  we  have  of  the  practice  of  the  A*  c- 
piadea,  wa  ai^  uuuwlva,  ttal  it  cowiite^  ia  a  ^aat 

ojx^r.ito  T![xin  thf  imaijinatlnn  of  the  paticnti.  Var.o'ji 
ritaa  and  oeremouiea  were  impoacd  upon  Uiem,  and  aAcr 
tMr  aMb  wBw  that  wmn^  op  to  a  proper  pitch  of 
cnthudaam,  they  were  taught  to  expect  that  the  ntclbad 
of  ewe  would  be  revealed  to  tbem  In  dreaoaa,  Inaplred  bf 
tha  <Bioct  intccfcrenoa  of  the  dirinity.  But  ^^thLujch  a 
bHQI*  portka  of  tbo  pcactiaa  of  tba . 
of  cbam  aad  a^Mriiik  or  or 

better  adapted  to  act  upon  the  roind  than  the  bcxfy,  t«« 
It  ia  prababtok  that,  ftom  the  ample  meana  of  cxpmence 
wMah  tfcar  oafoywl,  they  waald  aoinire  aone  vata^ 
knowledge  respecting  tha  pbeocaiana  of  dhMaat  vd  tbt 
operation  of  nedicfaM  Tbebeipcri|iBgiyiily^ 
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their  god  Hermes 
or  Mercury,  as  tlie  Inrentor  of  nMvUrine.  It  13 
certain  tluU  thef  cuUiTBted  it  both  eftrlier  and 
wUk  gwtir  MMOT  tk«B  mf  «4bar  people. 


litilnf  t>eliiadtbeniaiiamthreefdteBetnfeaf(Mrea*e, 

and  Uie  iiicaru  of  curt  that  Jiad  iK-i  ti  iiuj  loyt-d,  m  that, 

to  «  cectiOa  exMQt,  their  tcmpic*  bectine  KfacioU  of  QictU- 

i  then  exUted.  IUny  relate*,  thol  Hippocrates  tran»- 
Imanj  of  rccoriU ;  and  it  U  the  opioion  of  totae 
.  tbat  the  pccce|it«  called  Ooaut  prtHotioMt,  wbicri 
•M  fMeilr  itinted  aiMiW  lito  wfldHWCOuMed  «r  the 
■luliMirUAlweaOeeled  fknthetemideorCM.  We 

are  infurmciJ,  tbat  the  trini;!<  H  of  jCtculapiui  acquirixl 
repuUUMO  tot  di  Ac  eat  qieda  of  cxceUenc&  The  Accle- 
|iad«b  wlw  WW*  eMMhed  t»  tbat  of  Cnidot,  wewetridljr 
empirical,  and  confined  thetntclm  to  the  mere  coUectioo 
of  fact*,  thocc  of  Cos  approached  more  to  the  dot;. 
■mMb  *r*t<^n>.  and  attempted  to  blend  reaaoo  with  cxjteii- 
«Hti  butalthomb  thctemey  luive  be«a  mmbc  ihade  of 
dkUiMtlan  betwetp  tbea,  there  W  wmf 

that  thejr  were  all  groMly  igtiora;it, 
character  mm  very  cootenptUtle. 

Abovk  lh«  end  efUMitaElk  cater  bcibte  the  Cbriatian 
era, — after  medicine  had  remained  to  long  In  the  hand* 
of  the  pncithuod,  aiid  h^d  advancod  to  little  under  their 
Dme  of  the  earlier  Grecian  philoMphen  ap- 
1}  and  ■cience,  which  had  hithetto been  punurd  for 
t  aiUMt  purpotet,  and  kad  bMD  ayrtatliMtdjr  eeo. 
eealed  from  the  vulgar,  w.ii  now  destined  to  be  more 
Ukcnlly  cultivated  and  difl\iMd.  ihe  advantace  which 
nwdktee  derieed  fcem  PythaaoeM  and  other  pMlaenphett, 
whooiadephjrtlology  their  itudjr.waacblcdrof  •Bindiiest 
kind,  but  by  no  mcana  unimportant  Tbcjr  reicued  it 
from  the  trixnmelj  of  luperstition  and  myttery,  and  what 
bad  bMB  befiire  regarded  with  a«*  and  leveteaoi^  aa  a 
ft  mliaetfhrtlWM  dona  iih»ii«i«fav«ai«d  with  mper- 
natural  illumination,  wan  now  Laid  o\m\  (m  grufral  liivt-v 
llie  coaaequeocc  of  thk  rcformotiun  waa  1000 
)  In  tba  appearance  of  Hirvocaanib  «^  Uks 
Homnr  and  Shakipeaie  in  epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  and 
like  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  in  ttie  ait  of  decign,  was 
destiued  to  rai^ie  profeMion  from  iBftBCy  lO  a  at 
,  of  Gotapantive  piTfccticM- 

mad  iBllM  leit  oeerljr  all  that  to  kaown 
of  the  lifL-  and  character  of  nin>ocrate* ;  but  he  hjs  imt 
entered  itito  any  examination  uf  hu  peculiar  doctrines  ajtd 
merits  as  a  phyiician  and  peactltinaer.  It  WH$t  tber«> 
tan,  be  advisable  (even  at  the  risk  of  betns  sosnewhat 
tedudcal)  to  give,  in  this  place,  a  general  account  of  his 
opinions  and  rir.ictici*,  at  preserved  >a  his  writings,  in 
that  the  reader  naf  hare  mom  ""-"trlrm  of  the 
rorBMdtalkMWla4|*lB  hit  dkqr.  llkeMlvwiBg  is 
abnd;;c>d  frurn  an  aitiole In  the  Encyclopedia  Britaniiica, 
drawn  up,  or  at  leaitfevlnd,  t>y  Dr.  Dunoin  of  Edinburgh. 

In  the  vmtings  of  Hippocrates  we  lad  a  fcaeial  priad. 
pie  adopted,  whidi  he  calls  Nature;  **  Nature."  says  be, 
'*Jtaf  Itsdf  suiBcioot  to  every  aniiaaL  She  pcribnas  every 
thing  that  U  nvcestary  to  tliera.  without  iiot-diiig  the  least 
ImtnictiaalkoBaayfliM  bowtodoit."  UpoathialboU 
lafftai  if  aaliiMhadbetD  a  pilaeipia  endowed  wMb  know- 
ledge, he  gives  bcr  tJic  title  of  jxist ;  atid  ascribe*  virtues 
or  powers  to  ber,  by  means  uf  which  she  performs  all  her 
operaUoM  ia  the  bodice  of  anlmala  %  and  disUitautes  the 
bieotV  iptrUa.  and  heat,  throucfa  all  parU  of  the  body, 
iridebhr  their  means  raerive  life  and  sensation.  And  he 
,  that  it  is  this  faculty  which  givct  noun^ihini'iit,  ]jre. 

Ceowth,  to  ail  thiagh  llie  otaonac  ia 


The  Greeka  diapated  Ihfrt  glwy  with 

at  I'  .'iit  folluwcd  them  rery  cloeo  in  it.  They 
wiU  supply  us  nritii  all  tha  pbjaidaoi,  of  wboooi 
I  shaU  ip«k:  Ibr  th« 


to  act.  Is  by  attracting  what  ii  good  and  aicrecablc  to  each 
species,  and  by  retaining,  preparing,  and  changing  it}  aod 
on  the  otlMT  lido  la  injeiting  whataeer  ia  auparinoua  af 
hurtlVil,  after  the  hwa^HualidttftaB  the  good.  TMtk 

the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  depuration,  concoctioa) 
and  criais  in  fevers,  so  much  intisted  upon  by  Uippocratw 
and  most  other  pbyriehna  He  ■uppmia  lin,  that  every 

thing  has  an  Inclination  to  be  joined  to  what  agrees  with 
it,  and  to  remove  tnm  every  thing  contrary  to  it ;  and 
likewise  that  there  is  an  aft-.r.lty  tietween  the  several  parts 
of  tlie  IXNly,  by  which  they  auituaily  aympatliiae  with 


is,  he  is  obliged  tO  lOMlfa  it  into  hfal,  which,  he  says, 
ap(>ear«  to  have  saoMthlng  immortal  in  it.  \»  far  as  he 
attempts  la  aiglalu  the  causes  of  disease,  he  refers  much 
to  tha  hUMBMM  «r  tha  body*  paittCttiarly  to  the  blood  and 
theblki  He  tfcataalMoTthaeibiittarslerT'. ws(chii>i;t. 

exercise,  and  ri  st,  arid  llie  benefit  or  ni-»cl.ii  t  ui'  m.iy 
receive  fhim  thcnu  Uf  all  the  causes  of  diseases,  mea- 
Uonad  by  Hlppocrateik  A*  MM  teaMi  am  «it  and  air. 

On  diet  he  comfxii'd  several  books,  and  in  the  rholrc  of 
this  he  wx*  exitctiy  careful,  as  his  practice  lurucd  almost 
wholly  upon  It.  He  also  studied  the  air  very  much ;  ho 
aiaHiMd  what  wind*  blew  ocdinaiily  or  aatraordiBarilyi 
he  enaiUmd  tha  imgularlty  of  tha  waieat.  tha  tWag 

;:nd  ii'ttiiiK  I'l^  ^'•tr^i  ^I'd  tlirtiine  rif;  t.'rt.>in  rntiitcllations  ; 
uf  the  solstice^  and  of  the  equinoxcat ;  tliose  days,  in  bia 
opialw^  pwidMlag  gnat  liUnndioBg  la  certain  dlnawfc 

He  does  not,  however,  attempt  to  explain  how,  lh»i 
these  causes,  the  groat  variety  of  distempers  arises.  All 
that  be  says  with  regard  to  this  Is,  Utat  the  different  parts 
of  the  body  produce  a  giaot  variety  of  distempers.  flooM 
of  ttMM  be  aceoonts  amitbl,  otben  dbageree*,  and  tha 
ifil  easily  curable,  according  to  tl.c  c.iusc  whence  they 
spring  and  tlie  parts  00  which  they  fall  He 
tlf^ihw  dimsoi,  ftwn  the  tiaw  of  their  1 
ocitfe  or  short,  and  cknmkat  or  fmg :  as  well  as  by  tba 
particular  places  where  they  prevail,  whether  ordinary  er 
extranrdinary.  The  foimer.  which  arc  Ocquent  and 
familiar  to  oertaia  places,  ha  calis  cndemle  diseiM  j  tha 
latter,  wUch  ravage  axtiaardhHtHy  snwiettmas  la  oaa 

I>lace.  somctini  <  in  aiuitfio',  .ind  n  izr  frrc.nt  numbers  at 
certain  times,  be  calls  rpid«u;ic,  tliat  ><,  pcf^Uar  rtlsf  siM  } 
and  of  this  Uad  the  Blast  terrible  is  tbeplaqta  HaUMb 
wise  mentions  a  tliiid  kind,  which  lie  calls  sporadic,  or 
strsKgUng  diseases :  these  include  all  the  diOcrent  sorU  of 
di»tt.'m|>en  which  invade  at  any  one  season,  which  are 
•nnvftimai  of  cna  loit,  and  ffimitfiines  of  aaothcr.  He 

or  bom  with  w,  aricl  those  uliich  .nrc  cf;ti*r."irted  aAer- 
wards;  and  between  tluise  of  a  k.iuUti,  and  those  of  a 
sanKgamif  nature ;  the  foraier,  ha  taji,  are  easily  cured, 
but  the  fartter  give  the  physidana  a  ganA  daal  of  tnublah 
and  are  seldom  overcome  by  all  thotr  eora 

Hippotr.Ui  s  riliuirki.i  1<  ur  in  distempers;  vil. 

tba  >^«g'""''"g  of  the  d-ifffvit  its  augmentation,  its  state  or 
height,  and  Ma  dMHnalian.  la  auoh  dtaMHoeai  taarfaaia 

fnf.illy,  flcnlh  come*  in  p'acc  of  the  declinalioii.  In  the 
tiiud  slagv,  th vreture,  tlic  change  u  most  cuiiiidcrable,  a«  it 
dctanaines  the  fate  of  the  sick  pcrst'ii  i  and  this  is  most 
"^•"Tnn'j  done  by  saeaas  of  a  ctisia  iiy  tbia  wood  ha 
uodmlood  any  auddHi  chiago  In  rfekaoM^  vhathor  tar 
tijc*  bctu-r  or  for  the  wOMk  whether  health  ur  death  sue 
cecd  iaunediately.  Uiggooatai  imeginwil  diseasa  to  fan 
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or  puntc* 


rt  Chiroii  the  ThcMalian,  vurnamed  the 
rentaiir,  who   jrm  AchilWi  jfovM-nor,  made 

hims^lt  lauious  lii  jihyslc,  bj'  the  cure  of  wounds, 


BAtim  WM  perpatuaUy  at  variance,  and  uttng  li«r  Qtmott 
iiiiMTnim  lo«iprillM  «ftBflatcMM{  byndaeiBg  to 

(hr-;r  n.itnral  state  ihoK  hunioun  wImmc  diteovd occailaM 
the  dwtufUincc  of  the  whole  Mr,  wbatbw  In  rdalkn  to 
quantity,  quality,  mixnire,  motion,  or  any  oUicr 
iB  Which  tbey  ttemm  oAmIv*.  Tba  princi|ial 
I  flm(407«d  br  tMtart  ft/ tMa  w«  to  crib  tfMMMMMa. 
By  thU  bt  ui»der»t(xx1  ft  p  hrinftlng  thp  moftrfftc  matter  tn 
the  humoun  to  auch  a  ttkte  a*  to  be  raaily  fitted  for  ex- 
Tto  ttaM  wqulwi  ftr  eonoocttoo  dcpeodi  on 
■one  diatcapen.  In  Ukoa*  wbich  Hi^ 
poenm  calW  wery  acute,  the  dIgcrtiM  iir  «Mia  l>a|ipaM 
Ihc  till  iLiy  ;  In  thote  w  hich  arc  tmly  ceitfe.  It  liapfK'ni 

CB  the  7th.  11th,  oc  14th  dajT}  whkfa  laat  la  the  kmfist 
IMkdinwHy  ■■iwi  bylitolB  a<f  wiirij  wti  t 

though  in  loOie  placet  he  (tretche*  it  to  the  SOth  or  Slit, 
vmj,  »oa>«ttmn  to  the  40th  ot  6uih  day.  All  diaeaaea  that 
thk  ittt  tcnn  be  calk  dtnmieal:  and  while  in 
toHM  (tot  ooMd  14  daiib  to  flSMltas  avcry  4th 
4By  at  cHftai;  or  M  toil  mMNtobh^  to  vMek  «•  Bar 
Judga  whether  the  rritit  on  the  following  44h  day  will  be 
flmmraula  or  not ;  io  in  tboee  which  run  from  w  to  44*  he 
mtniii  only  the  "tht.  and  in  thow  that  eaoaed  40  he  bx.-. 
glm  to  redun  by  flOL  Beyond  Ito  ItOlli  to 
ntimtjcr  ot  dsyv  hw  no  powvr  vnw  tto 
then  referred  to  the  gciR-ral  change*  nf  the  teatont ;  lomc 
tanmoatinff  about  tha  aquiaosati  othofa  aOout  the  aal. 
atoMt  •Itonitaal Ito italiW or  Mltoff«r «to MM af 

certain  constcllatlnni ;  other*  by  incmthi  or  yrnrf  Tha* 
oerutn  diaeaae*  in  children  hare  their  criaia  in  the  7th 
toonth  after  tMrblrihtaai«Aan!MtiMlr  Ilk,  ar  avvn 
Itolr  14th  ywr. 

But  what  baa  chMy  eowtitbuted  to  procure  the  vaat 
re»p<t~t  [vaid  to  Hippocrates,  i«  liia  inoiiitry  in  oiiHTring 
tto  Biaat  ninuta  cUcuButaacot  otdiieaaea,  and  hia 


at  the  »amc  time  with  thcTn  ;  a;if!  llkpwiitr  what  apipeared 
to  give  ea*«,  and  what  to  mcrcaic  (he  inAlaUy  :  whicb  ii 
called  mrt^ng  the  kUtory  o/  a  diarasr  T)<aa  b«  not  only 
dittlnguialMdaiM  diaaM  tnm  another  by 
property  halwm  to  anch,  bnl  b)r  compwlni 
Mf  iSiitcmpcr  which  happened  to  iorcral  pernon*  nrd  fhr 
•ocidenta  which  uiually  apiiaarad  baftwa  and  after,  ha 

gtre  a  right  Judgment  ot  the  e»rnt  of  It  By  thia  way  ot 
prognocttcating,  he  came  to  be  p<cc«dingfy  admired ;  uad 
thU  may  Justly  be  laid  to  be  hif  masterpiece ;  for,  aaCdauf 
pbytotoM,  though  ttoy 

aO  that  they  knew  of  dgn^ 

Tto  flnt  thine  Hippocratca  cooaiJercd,  when  called  to 
a  fUtmitt  vaa  hIa  looka.— It  waa  a  good  aign  to  have  a 
[  ttat  of  a  penon  tn  baalth,  and  tto  MOK 
wtot  be  bad  beftwe  the  diseaae.   Aa  It  varied  ftom 

thi«,  »o  much  Ihp  pcatfT  dan^'i  r   ii  ,t>  a|>prchcndrd.  Hp 

thoB  daacrtbil  tto  looka  ot  a  dying  mas :  "  Whan  •  pn. 


hia  can  cold  and  contracted,  the  ikin  of  hia  ItagAndienRo 
and  dry,  and  tto  cotour  of  hia  Eai^  tending  to  tpdngvccn, 
r.aaafluiy  glavout  ft>r  oertitai  ttotdMhto 
rs  wtoa  the  atrength  of  the  patient  hat  been 
I  atone*  by  long  watchingi,  or  by  ■  looaencia, 
or  being  a  longtime  w  thout  oatinR  "  'J)in  ritwonatmn 
baa  bean  cnnftraied  by  thoac  at  auoceeding  phyaiaiana* 

iiiito 


partad  tn  that  hero,  and  hia  friend  Patradoa. 

JEaculapiua,  Chiron'a  diadpir,  did  not  ffre 
plaee  ta  his  master.    Pindar  repreaenu  him  u 


Tto  Hpa  hangteg  rftaiad  and  cold,  he  likewi«e  eoDadettd 
aa  a  conflrmation  of  tbc  foregotng  |— ■g''-W*r  Bt  ^ 
took  hia  aigaa  Ihan  the  eyca :  When  a  pattat  CMaakai 
the  tight;  when  be  aheda  tear»  inrobaitarily :  abia  if. 
ing,  y  >me  t»^irt  of  the  white  of  the  eye  li  Men,  unieM  he 
uauaUy  alaapa  in  that  atanacr,  or  baa  a  leoiwa:  ttat 

were,  with  a  mirt  fpread  orer  them,  or  fheir  brift:'-*^ 
li>!it,  hkcwiae  preMgM  death,  or  great  wealLneH.  Iheeytt 
•park  ling,  fierce,  and  fixed,  denote  the  patient  to  br  tod- 
oua,  or  that  he  aoon  will  be  as.  Wlicn  the  pUiM  mm 
any  thing  red,  and  Bke  iparka  of  lire  or  Hgbbriaglicfeii 
111*  ryi  ',  »  t'  may,  hr  6Jy»,  r-xpoct  »  h.Trnorrha^i  ,  ii;JL'.ii 
oAcn  happana  before  thoae  cdaea  which  are  ta  be  ittaM 

•hewn  hy  hi*  poifim  in  Ijerf,    If  he  lie?  on  r.rr  i'>ie,im 
Ividy,  neck,  tega,  aiul  anoa,  a  iittie  coritractrd,  ahkt  k 
the  poature  of  a  man  in  health,  it  ia  a  good  tigB :  if 
on  hia  beck,  hia  arma  i 
down,  it  la  a  aign  ot  | 
towardi  the  fn-t.  it  rimotca  death.    Wh<.fi  a  pa''™''"  • 
burning  fever  i<  '*«"***'"-'^  iieeUng  about  with  tui  hndt 

eyca,  aa  If  to  were  going  to  take  away  tanKhtoit  brf^ 
them ;  or  on  hia  bcd-corcnng,  aa  if  be  were  rakinf  «r 
tearching  for  tittle  atrawa,  or  drawii^  out  little  ti'vb  of 
wsol  i  all  lUa  Uppooalai  coMiden  at  a  ii9>  ito  ifetfa- 
aMtliMMiMii.atottotto«fldtai  AnmrtoaMr 

ligni  of  delirium  he  addi  thia  :  \Vh<  ii  a  paticr.t  whi-ntti. 
rally  apeofca  little  begina  to  taOc  more  than  heui«iltD^ar 
whan  ooa  ttot  tolka  aiudi  beeooMa  aUent,  thii  efaaage  ii  la 
be  reckoned  a  aort  ot  dcttriun  or  a  rign  that  thefSB* 
win  aoon  Ml  intoone.  Tbeflrcquent  trcmlittngorMttB 
of  the  tendoni  ol  the  wrist  preaage  likewiae  a  deiinon. 


Ulppoontca  waa  nueb  i 


with  mirth  He  depended  moeb  on  reiptrttioc  m 
making  bi*  prognoatlca ;  and  theretee  eantbUy  doKntxt 
the  dlflkrcnt  manner  of  a  patients  breatfablK.  Wha  a 
patont  breathM  tot,  and  la  upprtaiad.  It  ba  ngn  ihd 
to  la  bi  pain,  and  that  tto  part*  tfxire  tto  diaphiagBse 
iiifl  Itreat!  ii.j,'  I  iig,  nr  when  the  palifrit  n  ajWlt 

while  in  taking  hia  breath,  abowt  biaa  to  be  dnliiiMi 

Continual  watrhingv,  in  acute  disraaai^  ilparf 
preM'Dt  pain,  ur  apfiroachiDg  tidinuKi. 

Hippocrateaalao drew  aign*  from  all  kindiof  c4U(ti«'i 
and  hiftoat  Ma  Ito  Mia  af  tto  pubc.  or  tba  toito 
tto  ailaitoL  Tto  mmt  aartit  phyaiciana,  I 

w  i,  Hippocrate*  himtr  If,  f  .r  a  loog  ttae,liy 
undrntood  tha  riolant  pulaation  that  la  Mtinaa  i 
part,  witbawt  putting  Aaiagaia  to  It  UUtftmrnt^ 

Oalen,  and  other  phyiieiant,  that  Tlippocnte*  tooctoai 
the  ■ul>icct  U  liie  puJae  more  tbgbtly  than  any  odicr  ta 
n  hich  hetreaU  But  that  be  undatataad  aanxthtag*** 

tagai  a*  wton  to  Bbaarraa,  ito>  ianeulaftamthef* 

U  very  quick  and  very  gre.it  ,  when  he  n.eiTli'n' 
bling  pulaaa,  and  thoac  that  bent  atowiy ;  when  ba  otM. ' '  < 

■trikea  tto  finger  fldnlty,  and  in  a  languMttng  mamm,  a 
ia  a  rign  of  approaching  death.  He  remarks  al*o,  to  to 
Qmcm  Pnnetiimtn,  that  he  whoa*  vcta,  that  h  t 

toiasBad, 
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extmafly  ymsd  tn  all  the  parts  of  physir  ' 
Fable  t<>ll9  us,  Jupiter,  enraged  that  h«  had 
rntureU  llippolitua  tbc  aoo  of  TteMM  to  life, 
kflkd  Mat  wUk  tlHmdar;  which  iutlnutci, 


1  Tlndaf •  PytMoCa  Otu  9L 


the  inlaCDCC  of  anger.  From  thu  account  of  Hippocratei, 
HapiMMibtlMlliavu  not  to  much  taken  up  with  reocon. 
Ing  on  the  phcnomgna  of  Ournam  aa  wiOt  rtpottiin  thein. 
He  wa»  content  to  dbt&m  thete  pbcfwOMOa  ttcmwMf, 
to  illiUrf"*'''  di»eaics  by  U'cni,  .^>d  Judged  of  tlic  event 
hf  frrT"*'*t  than  exactly  tototlier.  Fot  hia  akUl  in 
IHOgnoMleilie  waa  ludaad  wf  tm»&M»,  Inummrh  Out. 
he  and  liU  pu)«lU  were  ron«Wktwl  a«  prf.j>ht  t«. 

Oaeof  thepirind|ialmaxinu  of  lilptiocratef,  f»r  tlicpre. 
••fvatlan  of  taaMi  was,  (hat  ««  0111IM  not  to  overcharge 
nundvci  wtth  too  much  eating,  or  MfhKt  tMRiat  and 
labour.  .Another  wat,  that  wc  ought  not'  toaeeortiwi  oor- 
aChai  to  too  nico  ;inil  tx.icl  a  method  of  living ;  bccauM> 
IhMivbo  have  oDce  b«gun  to  act  by  thiarolc,  U'  tbey  vary 
la tba Icart  froa tt.  And  lliwiaJiw  my  lU;  wliicbdoaa 
BOt  happen  to  those  who  take  more  iihorty,  and  live  »otoc- 
Wbat  more  irregularly,  lio,  however,  did  not  iKiglcct  to  iu- 
^nln  latowkill  people  in  health  uu-d  for  food  in  bU  time ; 
fin  betake*  great  paina  to  tcO  the dlAmo*  iMtVMB  the 
flesh  of  a  dog,  a  fox,  a  horse,  and  an  flv;  whMl  ho  woM 
fffff  iMif 0  done  if  they  iiad  noi  been  then  used  for  food.  He 
i|Maka  of  all  other  kinds  of  proviakn  now  in  UM}  aa 
edada,  alllt,  wher,  cheeip.  tedi  or  bMt  and  haaMi,  ftdk, 

vfCfS*,  and  grnln,  wi!h  t^c  (liffi'irnf  «nrt«  of  bread 

made  of  it.  He  also  ^pi  alct  oAimi  ul  a  (ort  of  broth,  made 
of  barter  or  eoroo  oUi,  r  grain,  which  they  Mecped  and 
boiled  in  water.  With  legvA  to  drink,  he  it  at  gr»t 
|wini  to  dlitlnKui*h  good  watcn  fh>m  bad.  The  tmt 
ought  to  Ix'  clear,  light,  without  itnell  or  taate,  and  taken 
out  of  the  fountains  that  torn  towanU  the  east.  Tbeaak 
watcffs,  hard  ««Mre,  and  tfMMe  of  fiNHrf  gnwnd,  are  the 
wor«t ;  he  condemns  «l»o  thoso  th.it  come  from  iriflft\l 
anow :  yet  be  advises  persons  in  health  to  driuk  of  the  first 
water  that  ooRDei  fa  their  way.  He  ■peaksalMof  ahna 
w-itrrK,  311(1  hot  watert.  He  advises  to  nix  wine  irith  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  as  the  wine  will  expel  what  is 
iMitlbl,  and  the  water  will  temper  the  acrinony  of  the 
ttamour*.  ForpenooelnhcalthtaaiMilaeAirMithasare 
tfek,  Hippocfatet  advtaee  eneidaa  The  books,  however . 
which  front  on  tbis  subject,  M.  Le  Clerc  sttpposes  to  have 
twcn  written  by  Herodicus,  who  first  intradofledgynuiMtlc 
CfHMtaalnloaiedlefaie,  and  wholssaidbyH^lpoeMMeto 
bare  Idllcd  several  people  by  ftirciag  them  to  walk  while 
they  were  afflicird  with  fevers  and  other  inflammatory 
sUsorden.  'ITiese  books  cont.-iin  dirc-ction*  for  the  times 
pmMrlbr  walking}  the  ooodltion  we  ought  to  beta  hetee 
K;  whan  to  walk  thNriy,  iriien  10  mn,  Ac  I  and  aH  this 
witfi  respect  to  dlflbrent  .iges  and  temperaracnta,  and  with 
design  to  diasipale  the  humours,  &&  Wrestling,  though 
a  violent  exerdse.  It  nuMnd  wkh  the  rett  WwiIob 
is  also  made  of  a  playof  tbehands  and  fingers,  which  w.i^ 
thought  good  Axr  health,  called  chironomia;  and  of 
another  diversion  perfbmed  round  a  loit  of  ball  hung  up, 
whidt  they  cAdcovfou^  and  wbicb  they  etoMk  tbrwaid 
wKn  nam  nanoi. 

From  thr  :ii»ove  arcoant  of  the  opinions  of  Hi ppocr.itrs 
it  may  Ijc  concluded,  that  he  would  generally  be  contented 
with  observing  wh^t  nature  is  able  to'aceWHpMdl  wtthniit 
the  aid  of  the  phyetaian.  That  this  was  really  the  ca«e, 
appaanlhNnUabooks  entitled,  O/KpidrmiciU  Distartfjcr*. 
whlcJi  nrf,  «  it  wi  rr,  ji  uriiaU  of  hbi  practice;  fbr  there 
he  oAea  does  nothing  more  than  ilesciibi  the  symptoms 
-«f  ■  dhlMvart  aai  What  feai  hapfMid  la  Oka  patient  day 


tlint  by  hh  skill  he  cared  euch  desperati^  d'lHPiisn 
that  he  waa  said  to  reatore  the  dead  to  life. 
Having  been  placed  in  the  number  of  the  im- 
wnriiih,  tonpln  were  gfcdad  to  Un  in  dl|^ 


aflv  di^,  to  Ma  death  or  feeovary,  without  nevHonlnir 

nny  kind  of  remedy.  SomctiniM,  however,  tm  did  (]■■.» 
reini'dles ;  but  these  were  very  timplc  and  few,  as  will 
pear  from  the  following  abridgment  of  the  luincipal  max. 
iaw  00  which  Utpractire  waa  fbonded.  He  aaicfted,  1st, 
That  eoDtmtlca  are  the  remedies  for  ead)  other.  This 
maxim  he  cxiiUiiib  liy  .111  aphorism,  tlut  i'\ acuationt  euro 
those  dittcmpen  which  oomefirom  repletion,  and  repletion 
these  that  are  canaMlhycTaauatfon.  80  heat  Is  destroyed 

hy  cfild.  arjd  cnUl  hy  hrnt,  Xr,  Th.-it  pfnsic  is  an  addla 
tion  of  what  is  wanting,  and  a  rvtriiiclimcni  of  what  is 
superfliMMM:  Aat  there  are  ama  humours,  which  in  par- 
ticular cases  ought  to  be  evaeuated,  or  drittl  up;  and 
others,  which  ought  to  be  restored  to  the  body,  or  ri>}>n>- 
duccd.  But  he  gives  tbis  general  caution,  to  lie  carefid 
how  you  flu  upb  or  evaeiute,  all  at  cawe^  or  too  quickly, 
or  toonneh }  and  that  it  It  equally  daagoront  to  heat  or 
cool  again  on  a  sudden.  3.  That  wc  ought  sometime;  to 
open  the  passages  by  which  the  humours  are  voided 
naturally,  when  they  arc  closed;  and  to  straiten  the 
passages  that  are  lelased,  when  the  Julecs  pass  In  too 
groat  quantity,  i,  That  we  ought  eooietiincs  to  mooth, 
and  wmctimcs  to  make  rough  ;  sometimes  to  harden,  and 
sometimes  to  soften  j  loroetimcs  to  make  more  floe  or 
supple ;  isaMtlBei  to  thldten*;  iMneHinw  to  note  np, 
and  at  other  times  to  itupify  or  take  away  the  sense ;  all 
In  relation  to  the  solid  porta  ot  the  body,  or  to  the  hu. 
uoina.  &  That  we  OQ^  to bataregaid  to  the  course  tlia 
humours  take,  wbciHse  they  come,  and  whither  tJiey  ga  f 
and  to  carry  olT  that  which  Is  necessary  to  be  carried  offi 
and  not  let  the  hmnours  once  i  varuatfd  enter  into  the 
vessels  agalD.  Hippocrates  laya,  tbat  when  we  do  any 
thtng  aoeorAi«  to  leaaoB,  though  the  meccsi  ho  not 
.ui^wcrable,  we  ought  not  too  liastily  to  alt  r  the  manner 
of  acting.  But  as  this  masdm  might  lometimot  lead  to 
adMalMei  baadd^i  **  We tmght touted «tth a graat deal 
of  attention  what  gives  ease,  and  what  creates  pain  ;  what 
u  easily  supported,  and  what  cannot  be  endured."  These 
are  the  principal  max  ims  of  Hippocratcs't  pfactlcSy  fcifptdaJ 
on  the  iupposltkn  that  nature  cures  dhwaseiL 
We  now  proeeed  to  eoatUerpartleidarty  the  mnedhis 

employe<l  by  Hipjiocratis 

Diet  was  the  fint,  tbc  piiocipal,  aod  often  the  only 
ranidy  ho  made  use  of;  by  neans  of  H  he  opposed  naM 
to  dtr,  hot  to  poW,  <tc.  ;  and  thus  he  lupporicd  natUfi^ 
and  assisted  her  to  overcome  the  maUdy.  'Ibe  dietefla 
part  of  modicine  was  to  much  the  invention  of  HippocratH 
himself,  that  be  clalOMd  to  he  liie  author  of  it ;  and  says, 
that  the  ancients  had  wrote ahnost  nothing  concerning  the 
diet  of  the  sick,  having  omitted  this  point,  though  it  was 
ona  orthoBMistaMenlialpeitaortheart.  1  ha  diet  he 

fliffered  ft^m  that  which  he  ordered  for  those  under 
chronical  ones.  In  tt>e  fanner  he  |irelbrred  liquid  food 
to  solid,  sniiilaBy  hi  fcsatsi  Ite  theseheoscd  aaott«r 
broth  made  of  rieanard  barley,  which  he  called  pdtan. 
I'he  manner  in  which  the  ancients  prepared  ptisan,  was 
this :  They  flrrt  Steeped  the  barley  in  water  till  it  was 
phiaspad  up  t  and  allerwards  they  dried  ltlDtllesul^and 
beat  U  to  take oirthofaMk.  They  Be»»ffWMid  It;  and 
having  let  the  flour  boil  a  long  time  in  the-  water,  they  [>u'. 
it  out  into  the  nm,  and  when  it  was  dry  they  pnnsed  it 
closa  lliis  iaar  was  prapeilpr  the  ptlHB.  ■  They  dU 
almost  the  same  thing  with  wheat,  rice,  lentilct,  and  othar 
grain ;  but  tbey  gars  these  ptisans  the  name  of  the  giala 
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fprciit  placM  fta  Um  god  of  health, 
foaufu*  was  that  ol  EpidMirui.    ll  was  £rum 
thence,  la  cooM^neuM  of  «  ftwiM  Jiflafion, 
■I  «h«  M    which  WM  a  OidBia%  Kiwt  Im 


OF  PHYSIC. 

The  ninst  is  pretfii«lcd  to  have  com*  lu  Kane  in  tLe  focm 
of  a  wrpcut,  and  to  have  delivered  the  city  from 
the  plague,  io  the  year  461  frvu  iu  luundaueu. 


where.i*  llif  v^'^'i  "f  lMfl?y  *^'-«  r  :"!n!  t imiU-  ^iian,  oft 
account  of  lU  ux.xUrOcy.  io  u»e  it,  tix  y  boiteu  one  |mt 
•r  II  la  10  or  U  of  watrr  i  and  when  it  began  to  grow 
^omp  to  boUbig,  tb«7  aikled  a  little  Tincgar,  and  a  nnall 
i|uaotity  of  anU«  or  lei-k,  to  keep  it  fhmi  rloHxing  ur  fiUinx 
thotoniach  wUli  Wind  Hinxic-raU."*  i>rif«Tri-cl  the  p(i:>An 
to  aU  otjMK  toad  ia  ft^tn,  becauac  it  waa  toCt,  uti  Utmj 
Afartlaa.  la  a  twilln«al  <w«r,  bo  atiani  lha  paHwt  to 

Ngin  witha  p'i»«n  of  a  itntty  rhu-k  c-ri-i^'mr-,  yvA  r^tii 
bj  littlo  and  btti«,  )«Meuiag  Uie  (juontity  ot  b&rU-y  riuur 
ai  Aa  hfllllhl  of  Um  ^H**™!***  approached ;  to  that  he  did 
ant  feed  the  patient  but  wMi  «iiat  be  wUad  lha  Aiiv  ^ 
the  pfisnm;  that  i«,  the  ptiOM  rtnhwi^  wfam  HMTB  WM 
verv  lit^lo  of  vlii-  r.  .r  r<  ;i.. lining,  tlut  nature,  UiiiK  J'*- 
durfvd  io  part  trum  tb«  care  o(  diflcitiAl  the  aliiaenn, 

temper,  or  tlie  catuc  of  if  IIi-  ra-iwd  thr  pti'/-.!!  !o  be 
taken  twice  a  day  by  tuch  j^iii-ni^  a*  lu  t^tiUth  u^i-«i  tu 
take  two  mcala  a  day ;  but  he  would  not  aJow  it  twice  a 
day  u»  thoM  wlM  «at  but  onoa  a  4ar  ta  health,  la  the 
P*M«yaof  afcmhafitaiwUlilae;  aadlaaBdbtempen 
•  bfre  tJicrc  are  cxacerbal.orK,  t  <■  f»rli44lf  nm  i  i  i  t 
wbaa  Ibe  eaoceibatMne  cgntiniied   lie  let  ciulOrea  eat 

vanceii  agr,  lesa;  making  allowam-v,  ho»tTtr,  fir  the 
ru3t<i<n  of  e;u;h  patutit,  ur  (ur  that  uf  the  couiilr}.  13ut 
tb(jii^-fa  be  would  nut  allow  too  much  food  to  the  tick,  be 
peoLUiited  ioag  rttthiiaBii  eipMi>Uy  Io  cha  hafiaoiac  ef 
Ibvvj'c  Tha  ouuuaijr  fiactioi^  ha  aiM,  wMkaoad  tha 

pat  ents  too  mucii  during  the  tint  (Lxys  i  f  the  (iijt«!u|icr, 
by  wbioh  laaaiw  their  |>b|aiciaaa  were  obiigcd  to  allow 
tbeta  nera  Ibod  »hai  lha  HhMH  «aa  at  to  hcdM. 
Hcii<lo(,  in  acute  dl<teiiiper»,  and  particularly  ia  fieven, 
he  prcacrlbed  refrethlog  and  moiftoning  nourithoMnt :  and 
anoagoChor  articles,  orange*,  meloiu,  tpuuch,  gourd,  and 
deck.  TUa  Ibod  ht  gave  to  thoto  who  eosld  aal,  or  taka 
■BOMtMng  moet  tlMa  ptiean.  Tha  drtnk  ba  ptf  to  hb 
paticnta  wai  maile  uf  iy  |Mrt«  of  water  and  one  of  bont-y 
In  loine  duitcmpert  be  added  a  little  rineg^ur;  they  luu 
alao  anotbar  «Mt  oaanad  xunun,  or  mitturej  ytbUk  coo. 
•i«t'-U  of  rue,  nniM*,  cclerr,  curiaiidrr,  juice  of  pome- 
granate, the  ruughnt  red  wine,  water,  fluur  of  wheat  and 
barley,  with  M  cheeto  made  of  goat**  milk.  Hippacr«tG« 
dM  Bot appiova offiTiag  plain  watar  tothaaicki  bathe 
dM  not  fcitjhl  wtna^  aeea  io  aaata  dletaaiipan  and  diveni 
provided  the  |*atifiiti  wi  r«>  uot  dtlirious,  nor  had  ixahu  in 
the  head.  He  preft*rrcU  u  hitc  wtoe  that  ia  dvar  aiMi  hot 
a  great  deal  of  water,  witii  n«ilhwfaalDMi  aarlavour. 
Tbeec  are  the  chtel'  parttculaia  eoocemlng  diet  pnacribed 
I  y  Hlppocmtee  In  acuta  dittempen  ;  in  chronical  one*  he 
Wade  tnuclt  uw  of  milk  and  whc-y. 
in  naay  rtiaenw  hajiidgail  tha  hath  a  prapar  rana^y. 


receive  benefit  from  it,  the  AiUowing  .tre  the  principal. 
Tbe  patieut  must  remain  ttiU  and  quiet  in  bit  place  with, 
out  ipaaUsc,  while  the  aaatatanu  throw  water  orer  Ua 
heart,  or  are  wiping  htm  dry ;  for  which  but  purpote  he 
daelrcd  them  to  keep  ipooge*,  instead  of  that  instrumi-ni 
called  by  the  ancients  ttrigU,  which  served  tu  rub  off  from 
tha  aktn  tha  <bit  left  upan  It  bp  tha  wwtaata  and  oila  with 
^rtttah  «hoy  anelaiad  tha—glfaa  Tha  pallant  Btitt  abo 

takocarerioi  to  citcbaoUiaBdiiiUit  not  batlH  niinu  diatily 
after  aunn  And  driaUag, nor  eat  or  drink  immediati  ly 
after  ooming  out  at  Ihghiih  It  iliould  also  be  ioquin^l.  i  ( 
the  patient  haa  baaa  accMtaMd  to  hatha  whUe  hi  htakhi 


ilMibMhMMlladhpIt  Baiiaiiiliiil 

frnTT!  fhph:'h  vhi-n  thr  hr«'»  t«  tr-  '  r.  rr  *  "-t  cru*-- 
or  »hen  he  u  tuu  wtm ,  ur  li  hi-  has  .tit  iruh^Uoii  d 
roodl^  n gnat  loss  of  appetite,  or  Ueeds  ^  the  bote.  The 
adraotafe  of  the  hilh  aonsistj  in  moistcniag  and  nfliib 
uig,  taking  away  vaailMai,  making  tiir  tkfn  aidk  and  Cbt 
joii>t>  p!i.::i:  ,  i;>  pravc>king  unne,  aiiJ  <n\L.'.ag  the  nostnlj 
and  otbei  excrctonoa.   UifpoonU*  aikiwed  two  baUu  a» 

1';  rf  r'  jirrJ  diftccnicrs  Hipptsrat^  afipn'vcd  much 
of  exercise,  ttiuu{;li  lit-  4hi  not  ^tl^jw  >t  ui  acute  unc*;  tut 
e*en  in  t  bi>>c  he  did  not  imnk  that  a  f.Mteirt  omght  aiwaj* 
10  Ua  in  hadt  bnft  «|K    wa  maet  avnclhMi  inh  the 

ttmoMot  ant  of  had,  and  tenea  op  tha  lasr-** 

itii't  and  eurrU*;  wcte  luA  sufficient  to  rase 
oatuic  of  a  buidaa  of  eomvcad  iMraMHiii,  he  Bade  use  ti 

he  uridL'rttood  aU  the  mcasu  used  to  discharge  the  stoi.iic^ 
and  towels  i  tlHKigh  ttcummorily  ».giuni:«  ui^y  c>4f  uj,:>  t 
by  stool  Thia  avacuation  be  imagiited  to  be  occ^otKrd 
b)r  tha  paegativ*  ■adlrinei  amactinp  the  tuoojurs  to 
thennelvea  Whan  flnt  taken  hno  the  body,  be  ^cogiit 
they  ultr.ctcd  that  huuiour  which  was  auwt  sin.i'.u'  v> 
then,  aad  then  lha  otbet^  one  after  caothec— Murt  of 
Iba  pnipdlfiM  — d  In  Ma  thna  nan  ■iiwilii  nlan,  Tbaia 

wer«  the  white  ai:d  bl.»rk  hrllcbcr-  ;  t'le  ('i<klian  t  crrii-', 
or  tecd«  of  lhyt£.cl>.vi  or  chj,Vi^',<i ;  i  Ul-utuiu  iie^iLum,  a 
sort  of  milk-thistle ;  tbapcia ;  the  ju;ce  of  blppofihae,  a 
•act  of  rbaouHit  i  ahriariuatO  julca  of  the  wild  cnasaaberi 
•awen  ef  bnm,  aaiaqidartda,  acamiony,  lha  savaeiiaa 
stoiiL,  \  J  IhcM  putgatiros  being  all  very  ttroos,  Uirpo- 
crates  was  very  cnutioiM  la  their  ekhitatMW.  lal 

mentioned  to  whom  he  K'^vc  purgative  mcdicisef.  He 
sAyt  cxpreasly,  that  lhe*c  mniiciae*,  baring  been  givcQ  la 
case*  of  the  distempers  of  which  he  was  treating,  had  fao. 
duoed  rery  bad  eflttta  i  thatigh  la  MMH  plaoa»  ha  nsentions 
hla  havisg  giren  thani  with  tncpw  He  redcaoed  purg. 
ing  good  in  a  pleuruv,  when  uSe  (A  a  w  furcd  Iticw 
the  diaptuagm  j  and  iu  this  case  he  gave  bUck  heUcbor^ 
ar  peplhMa,niteadirtlhlbaiBie»of  to*  lyifinn^wbfcbla 
fUpposcd  to  have  been  our  asaftrtida.  His  principal  rjle 
with  regard  to  purging  is,  tlut  wc  ought  ooly  to  purge 
the  buutuurs  that  are  cuaotje:ed,  and  not  thoac  that  sre 
yet  rrutle ;  tahlug  particular  care  not  to  do  it  at  tha 
beginning  of  Iba  diatewpat,  lort  tha  bnaann  abooid  he 
di>turt)cd  or  ttirrcd  up  Tlie  I  jcvptiaa  physicians  bad 
also  lematkad,  that  it  would  be  of  ill  ceowguuMa  to  aiir 
tbabnnMHWihi«babighi^afanaCBgagiii>a<i>  Bp 
the  beginning  of  a  distcnper,  Htppocrates  tUHtervtood  ail 
the  tunc  ftou  I  he  first  day  to  tbe  tth,  o(»npk-tc.  ii>|^<>. 
crates  imagined  that  each  purgative  laedicir  c  wasadapCud 
Io  oanjraff  MaMparticviar  bimtouri  and  bcocethadl^ 
tbwilanaf  pwiialhaetato<i>ifr<B«gar.cb>fqpyBr,dtcnay 

Justly  c\i<lGdcd.  In  ccim<jur»ce  of  this  notioD,  whicb 
prerailed  long  after  bia  time,  be  pretasidod  that ««  knew 
If  apnigalifabad  Amnm  ftvn  the  body  what  *aa  It  t» 
he  ey a-u.ite^  aefordlBg  aa IN  Imnd  oniaaiiai  anHar  ■ 

atltr  It. 

K:::c'k:>  were  a!t(>  pretty  mueli  used  at  raauieancs  by 
UippocrataL  TotbaMtbanHBttiCMaadvieadlbnaaa 
vHh  thooe  liiei  ■enWonid  ai  nwnnilfai,  when  h|r 

iiitcuilon^  were  only  to  cleanse  the  ftomach.    L'ut  « 
he  wished  "  to  rttaU  the  huBMMit*  troui  the  tiuauat  i 
of  ifea  boAp,**  ha  BM4e  UM  Of  M 

vbMbbti 
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the  vnlh.    i  hat  of  C<*9,  the  country  of  Hip^to-  1  sick  pMwru  to  take,  who  hiid  bttn  cured  in 

In  It  trant  w&ftni  I  4flMt> 
|Niintin|^,  on  which  were  written  i     Homer  makea  mention  in  the  Iliad  of  jE«cu« 


tfM  tHMtfiM  the  fod  iMMl  4irectod  bmui  j 


to  excite  romltinc,  paiticularljr  to  melanrhoW  and  mad 
yaapto}  mA  tnm  tJio  great  mm  made  of  it  in  thew  catat 
by  Mm  anii  other  andcnl  jfbfMMm,  the  fhnm  tt  Asar 

tirrtt  of  fuUi  ly^rc,  IxxriTTir-  provrr1>iaI ,  for  ttrlng  ntit  tif  ni-.c'i 
Kiues.  He  gave  it  aL>o  in  dcfluxknu,  which  come,  ae- 
WMug  to  him,  flroQi  the  brain,  and  (kll  m  the  noetrils  or 
can,  or  fill  the  mouth  with  nlira,  or  that  cause  ttubbom 
fialm  In  the  head,  and  a  wcarineM  or  an  extraordinary 
hpavinew,  or  a  wc.ikiie.-ji  of  the  kii'-''->«,  or  a  iwolling  t!l 
over  the  body.  He  gare  it  to  cooiumpUrc  pcrtotw  io  facoth 
aT  IwHifc,  to  mA  m  wtn  aMcteJ  with  iM  UpMgiafti, 
and  other  chronical  dljord'-r-  But  he  made  no  uic  of  It 
in  acute  distemper*,  exce,)t  in  the  cholera  mortiui.  Some 
took  thl«  medicine  fasting ;  but  moet  took  It  after  (upjter, 
that,  by  mixing  with  the  all—tib  tti  Mimany  ai(ghthe 
abated,  and  it  might  operate  wUh  liM  «1(4enM  en  tha 
inem'.irmi<»i  of  the  i.t  aiiach.  With  the  Minf  int'.  ti'.iiin  he 
abo  fate  a  plant  called  te$amoUet,  and  (omctimc*  mixed 
ft  wtth  htltebaitt.  la  eartato  caas  ht  fan  wh«  he 

eaUed  tqfl  or  twrt  hellebore ;  clthCT  ftMl  Kt  ^tMf,  W 
yeHuqa  from  the  qu  intity  given. 

Iilp|xicrat(>ii  intended  only  to  krep  the  body 
•vaautc  the  inteetinet,  he  uied  tlniplcti  e.g- 
the  htthflMKQiy.ar  cabbage;  thejuiceor  deeocHoa  of 

>'hir1i  he  ordered  to  l>c  dr.iiik,  Vcr  fho  snmp  juitii'i'o  h? 
uaed  wb^,  and  aUo  cowi'  and  a«»e^'  milk  wiih  a  little  salt, 
ma  aOMIIiWa  haOed  «  mo*  If  he  gare  atAct*  milk 
akme,  he  cauaed  a  grMt  qoaMity  of  it  to  be  tekan,  that  It 
might  looeen  the  body.  In  one  place  he  peeaeHbee  no 
lew  than  9  lb.  «»  a  bxitira  Willi  tl.?  same  intention  bo 
nkad*  oaa  ct  it^po»Hoiie$  and  dgHart.  Xhe  former  were 
cBHp^Mide4  af  hency,  the  JaiMe  ef  flia  bcih  aMteur^i  of 
nitre,  powder  of  cok>ry:ith,  and  other  »htni  inj<redta:i(t. 
These  were  formed  into  a  ball,  or  into  a  l<>i:g  cylio. 
difcll  Vitm  tike  a  finger.  The  dytten  were  sometimct 
At  MM  ttftti  thaw  afemdir  Motionad  m  pnercBtiffea. 
At  other  thnta  he  irtaed  the  deeedlMi  oP  hcflw  with 

nitre,  honcr,  and  oil,  r.r  oti  t  r  Ingredients,  air  rciiir^ 
aa  be  Imagined  be  could  attract,  wash,  irritate,  or  rodeo. 
The  ^oantlty  of  nqaer  ha  avfared  wae  ahool  S8  aa. 

from  which  it  if  probnMe  ho  t!;!?  nrrt  intend  that  it  ihoutd 
Ivc  all  u*ed  at  once.  Hippocrate*  lomctimw  proposed 
to  purge  the  head  alone.  Tlii*  practice  he  employed, 
■ItA  pHighig  the  tan  of  tha  hodjr,  hi  ^optay*  Inretcratc 
laAit    the  head,  a  cvitihi  aMt  of  Janndloef  eamumption, 

And  the  greater  i-art  of  chronical  dlstcmi>er«.  For  that 
putpoie  ha  uaed  the  juice*  of  aereral  planta,  aa  cekry ;  to 


kfioi'a  tvr» 


both  fiunoiMi  ph|«i«i«M| 


reftvshment  In  (J;e  iliac  paaaton  he  ordered  Uecdlni;  Id 
the  arm  and  in  the  head,  "  that  the  tuperior  renter,  or 
lt>e  breaat,  may  oeaae  to  be  orerbeated."  With  regard  to 
tMa  evaeuatkai,  hie  ooaduot  •«  SNach  iba  aane  aa  to 
pniglnf  hi  faapaet  vt  thna  aMi  pwiaHi  Wo  eOlihtt  oiyf 
he,  to  let  blood  in  acuti-  di.«eases,  when  they  are  violent, 
ifttaapaity belaatyandintheflowerofhiaagfc  Inl 


up  thta  mixture  Into  their  nortril*.  He  n«(^l  also  powders 
compounded  of  myrrb,  the  flowen  of  btasn,  and  while 
helMMM,  which  be  caused  them  put  up  into  the  nose,  to 
ttflko  Ihatt  tntati  and  to  diaw  the  phtagn  Ihna  tho 
Waht.  Vhr  flM  fame  purpose  matt  bo  deed  what  ho  eafli 

telra^.yfitm,  i   r.  "  something?  hjv'm.';  fi-ur  .mpU  s  ,"  but 

what  tbU  wai^  i*  now  altogether  tmknowu,  and  was  ao 
ooeh  lb  OoAqn  or  Odil|,«to^bo«w«M>,aii(viiMia  It  to 

tie  antimnnr,  or  rcrtain  flakes  found  in  it 

Blood-letting  was  another  mahod  of  evacuation  used 
by  Hippocrates.  One  Aim  he  had  in  this,  besides  the 
tuM  oaacoalhiD,  Ma  to  Amt  or  reeaQ  tho  eoime  of  the 
Ubod;  «heB  ho  hmghiaa  It  vaa  going  whcm  It  aat 
A  third  cod  of  bleeding  was  to  procure  a  fVce  motion  <^  the 
Wood  and  i((rttai  tiponwhtch  sBhicct  be  lud  Ibrmed  a 


e«|>eriallj'  if  the  paia  be  rery  acutf  ;  and  arirNos  that  the 
orifice  ihould  not  be  closed  till  the  colour  of  the  1)lood 
hhers,  so  that  from  livid  it  turn  red, or  fhnn  red  tivKL  In 
OfOtaaybe  tdoodad  hi  bothatma  at  oaoe.  Diffleoltyor 
breathtag  ho  alae  ladkanf  anoot  tho  dlatempers  that 
(jiiiro  blcvrliiiK  ;  .md  in  another  sort  of  inflamm.ition  of  (he 
lungs,  l>c  advu«s  to  bked  in  ail  parta  of  the  body,  ptfti< 
oidMljr  tho  ams,  tongue,  and  MMirOa  1\»anahoMMflai 
the  more  useful  in  cll  painf,  he  directed  to  open  the  reta 
nearest  the  part  aSlKted.  When  ibe  pain  was  not  urgent, 
and  bleeding  wasadvlMxl  by  way  of  prerentiun,  he  directed 
lha  fabiod  to  ba  taken  ixoaitba  parts  farthaat  off,  to  dimi 
tho  Mood  iDaaMattdy  ftooa  tho  aaoA  oC  pObL  ^Fbo  hffghaft 
burr'.iig  fpTrr*,  which  show  neither  sipn!  nf  iiifl.imin'ififjn 
nor  juin,  he  did  not  rank  among  those  Uijtciaper*  that 
f«i|uire  bleedhlgL  Ot  tho  oootraty,  ha  malnUinrd  th4  d 
liner  isioMMna  oMOaaraambf^Mt  Waadiof,  If  any 
one,  saya  he,  has  an  utoer  In  tto  baad,  ha  nnist  Maa^ 

K/i.'f  s«  h>-  has  a  J  nr     IIi.'  nil..,  thrise  that  I  nc  Ihcir 

apaech  on  a  audden  must  bo  btooded,  mlat  they  hava  a 
liwor.  Ift  other  ptaooa  alio  bo  taohaopoa  tho  foaaMMoot 

abundance  of  hile  to  be  an  objtctlon  to  bleeding  ;  and  he 
orders  to  forbear  vcnetoction,  even  in  a  pleurisy,  if  there 
ho  bUo,  Hippocrates  distinguished  very  particularly  !»• 
\t  vr0fl^t   ^h^rsf  is'Ak&G^ft  ^fiB^io^mJ  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^k^  ^bb^ 

itsdf  tho  oilgbMd  flwhidr,  and  a  fbvar  which  eaaio  upaH 
iufl.^mmation.  In  the  ear!)  a^r^  uf  i^hy-iic.  the  flr.<t  were 
only  properly  called /rssrs :  the  otbcis  took  tiieir  name* 
Ikooi  Iboporta  oAotadi  ao  fCMihKIM'4P"(*"BBH|ihh9* 
f'/.-f.  nrpkrifis,  Ac  which  signify  that  the  pleura,  the 
iuiig*,  tlie  Itvir,  or  the  ktdncyt,  arc  diseased;  but  do  not 
intimate  the  fever  which  aocompanici  the  diaeai*.  In 
(hit  latter  sort  of  itear  Miggoeatm  tiOQMaotljr  aederad 
bicoding.  but  Ml  hi  tho  fcioaal.  Ilia.  In  hta boahi  0 

Kjidentic  Diitetnprrs,  wc  flnil  few  dtrectinns  for  btecding 
in  acuta  diatampers,  and  particularly  in  the  great  oumtoor 
af  eootlaaai  and  burning  ferers  there  treated  of,  tolho 
1«t  and  3d  book  we  find  but  one  instance  of  UoadUv,  aai 
tiiat  in  a  pleurisy,  on  the  eighth  day  of  tbe  AslenpOBi 
Hippocrates,  In  fisct,  chiefljr  depeiMled  upon  the  otsistonoe 
of  nature  and  btoiMdbQd  of  diet  Tboao  are  Uaffba- 
dpleSf  fMND  whMl  bo  mow  Aeetaltit  ofd  hli^aoOi  9f 
Epitifmiral  Dhfttufs  tvem  to  liavi-  Ikh-u  written  on  pur. 
poae  (0  leave  to  posterity  aa  exact  model  of  management 

A^o*H!ppocfatei*»  rules  Ibr  bleeding^  hi  ajl  diNiaaB 
which  had  their  seat  above  the  Uver,  ha  triooded  bl  IhO 
arm,  or  in  sottc  of  the  upper  t  -^rf  <>f  the  bo<ly  ;  lait  icr 
th«ae  aituatad  baknr  M,  bo  opaoed  the  veins  of  tlte  foot, 
ankle,  or  h«b  Ifihob4lyt»oitoolMa«o^aB4lloidtat 

was  nt  the  same  time  thoiipht  neccMXry,  he  ordered  th(» 
to  be  stufiped  before  bleeding.  Almost  all  these 
r,  aaconed  In  acute  dijtcnpers ;  but  we 
find  sareral  cases  in  chronical  diaaasct.  HtoMHdM  M 
Moad  alao  io  dropsy,  and  tympany,  in  tho  mm  h  « 

broB 
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th«'  one  ridlcd  Morhann,  very  fxpert  in 
chirurgkal  ofpanUioasy  wbich  iu  iham  tloMs, 
M  «V«a  M  fal  dw  MMdMding  agm,  WM  not 

Mart  frMB  tlMfTMllMor  plipks  llwrtlMr 


MMttwMrcnl  MM  Mp«M  at  •  «*  «rilM  « 

he  caih  iho  tplntrtic ;  and  In  a  kind  of  jaundice,  he  pro- 
ptMM  bleeiling  under  th«  tonKuc.  On  »ume  orcMion*  be 
Itik  nvajr  gtmA  quaDtlttet  of  blood  Tbe  veins  he  o(icncd 
WOTT  thoM  of  tb«  ana,  tbe  haod^Uw  a/iklo*  on  bothtulet, 
the  baqi*,  th«  farebcad,  balilml  th*  head,  tbe  tongue,  tbe 
noK,  behind  tlic  osrn,  undt-r  the  bfouU,  and  tti(j*.c  of  the 
I  wtuctt*     biunt  olhen,  «ik1  opened  aercral 


withdraw  the  humouni  whirh  fc!!  upon  any  part.  Somc- 
ttaa  be  conteuled  bimaelf  with  tbe  bare  aUxactiun  made 


Wfen  tbe  principal  Md  MM  wmmai  tamm  m»i  bjr 

IIipp«crat('i  fur  taking  ofl*  a  plethora,  vir.  bletnling  anil 
pMiytm,  prored  jnmfllriant,  ba  had  faoouraa  to  diiiratkt 

wine,  were  trm;>liiy(r!  to  prorokc  urine;  sometimes  nour- 
iaboaent,  and  anuiuc  tboac  herb*  which  art-  conunuuly 

Sarlic,  lcck»,  oiuum, 


whkh  havcabltlafftaaiBHidai 

he  numberi  honvy,  ii)ixe<l  with  vater  or  vinegar,  and  all  lall 
aiaata.  But,  oo  lOBie  oncaifaina,  ba  took  Qw  canthindai, 


IVxJaliriu"!,  tnorr  rerwl  in  the  kind  «t  phyM- 
called  after  warda  iisyimt^  that  ia  tu  ny,  Louiukd 
upon  priodplea  aaA  VMMBlaft*'  Ua  klilihm 
the  Tki^  mr.  FMilifltas  «M  Mmlf 


and  honey.  T^f-x"  rt-rnr^lioi  v^  erc  piveti  in  b  great  number 
of  chronical  di«(«iuper»  aAer  purging,  when  be  thought 
the  blood  vaa  ovntliaiiiai  villi  a  aoit  of  moiature  whidi 
kaaaOa  Mar/  or  in  ntpptmkm  «i  vtm,mAMm  it 
wai  made  in  l««  quantity  than  It  oai^  naranaivalto 
(ome  caae«  in  which  he  would  force  .nwi-at  ajs  wlHI  a* 
nrina ;  in  oaa  paMafe^  ba  manttoot  aweatiog,  by  pouiioc 

that  U,  till  the  fiweaf  difHisM  itself  over  the  whole  body, 
running  from  head  to  foot.  After  thia  he  would  have 
tham  eat  boiled  meat,  and  drink  pure  wine,  and 
tNll  «avM«l  with  clatfM^ltedom  to  rait  The  di; 
fbr  vhtek  be  propoaea  tha  Mbuwrn  VHMdy,  la  a  fever,  pro. 
duced  by  mere  LaMituiIc,  or  tome  simil.ir  caaso ,  whence 
w«  BBay  oooclude  that  ba  did  not  api>rove  of  aweating  in 
wr  allMrltMarftMr.  Olh«r  widiw  whiafa  Hippo, 
cratcn  uaed  ware  thoeethat  purge  neither  bile  nor  phlegm, 
but  act  by  cooling,  drying,  heating,  rooiatening,  or  by 
doatng  and  tbiekening,  resolving  aiid  diatipating ;  but  he 
atlculariy  mcatioo  tban.  To  Umm  ba  joined 
, ar  meklMafi aa  praenra  itapt  taut tbaw  last 
'  u«cd  very  wldom,  and,  it  is  tnoat  probable,  were  only 
dUferant  preparatkmi  of  poppie*.  Bcaidaa  tbcac  modicine*. 
wbMb  aalBi  to  a  aanaiUe  mannar,  Wprnntm  aada  uw 
nT  o«hm  called  ^eeffka  i  whoae  actton  be  did  not  undK* 
atami,  and  fur  tha  uie  of  which  ba  could  give  no  rcaaon 
hia  own  experience,  or  that  of  other  pliyMnans 
ba  had  teamed  ftoasfaia  pradaoaaaoia  tba 
■rta  of  JBHolaptaa, 

fato  tlie  (>|ipralton  of 

tknta  were  cured 
OrilM.«Btanial  mnadiai  piturthrt  hf 

IbMntatltHU  were  tha  chietl  Tbeae  ware  of  two 
Tha  one  waa  a  bath,  in  which  the  patient  aat  in  a 
hlU  of  a  decoction  ol  limples  appropriated  to  his  malady  ;  ao 
Chat  tba  part  afltotad  waa  WMkad  to  tba  daeootien.  Thia 
wm  aMaay  mad  to  Mn— paw  af  tbe  into^  «**  . 
bladder,  rclti'!,  m  '  nfl  the  parts  below  the  diaphragm. 
Tba  saouod  way  ot  foauoitinff  waa»  to  put  warn  waMt  tolo  a 


•Un  or  bladder,  or  even  into  a  copper  or  earthen  rm^ 
and  «nil]r  it  to  tha  pan  aOtoctad.  ThaaaarnaltoJ  wit 
fenwnfaHwiw.  Tha  dtroMa  arete  ante  of  tail  artoto^ 
heated  considerably,  and  applied  to  the  part  An'i*JyT 
kind  onbaaaotatioo  was  the  vapour  of  totne  bu  Uqaot  , 
an  tottanet  «r«hkh  «v  flnd  to  Malnt  book  of  Woua « 
Distemper*.  He  cast,  at  aereral  time*,  biti  of  red  tot 
iron  into  urine,  and  covering  up  the  patient  ck»»,  oaMi 
her  to  receive  tbe  (team  below.  Hia  daogn  m  th«« 
ftmantattoM  waa  to  waim  tba  part,  to  naotve  or  I 
and  diawovttht  paccant  natter,  to  mMtfmtm 

p.iin,  to  open  the  pas'sajrcs,  rr  tn  *hut  t>icm,  ii  thf  fa 
tat  tow  irava  anaoUicijl  or  aatruigent  Fumigatxim  awi 
Btonrtia  oAn  Mad  by  Hippocratca.  In  the  ^imi?, 
biinted  hyssop  with  tulphur  and  pitch,  aad  caand  Ito 
iinukc  to  be  drawn  into  the  throat  by  a  ftiBMl ;  and  A* 
brought  away  phlegm  through  the  muuth  and  nose.  H« 
boaedtolWbinaiinram,  and  cwwaeada,  to  water,  viBCpt. 
and  OH,  and.  iririte  It  «aa  an  tha  flra^  mmmI  lha  fritot 

to  draw  in  the  steam  by  a  \n\3C. 

Garxlea  were  alsti  known  to  iiippocratev  la  •! 
^pdnay  ha  uaed  a  gargle  of  maiioram,  UTory,  cdcry, 
mint,  athd  nitre,  boiled  with  watar  and  a  Uttk  viav» 
When  this  waa  (trained,  ba  added  hooey  la  1^  fl^ 
washed  the  mouths  of  [lutieiits  with  ;l  O!*  f  1 
oinlmenta  wan  Ukewiae  much  uacd  by  htm  to  stau 
pain,  iMidf*  Uiaour%  icAwb  atar  waMtoa^ 
the  body  supple,  &c  Soroelimc*  yun  oil  of  oliveitMi 
uaed  i  aoipetiiDM  certain  siojilca  were  ai/uacd  in  it,  asttt 
|Wf«  of  ayitto  and  r«aa.  Olhcr  oU*  were  toTDeuaxs 
used,  whieb  were  much  more  CBMpoydad  ]Bwa"'|'' 
■peaks  of  one  called  swwiw*,  madeof  thedawwaif" 
Mb,  of  aome  «roroalic.',  iiud  of  an  ointmoiit  of  namssol, 
■■da  with  the  flowers  of  narriaam  and  aromatict  mfaMd 
toon  Bwt tha  —Mt nrnMiMidHf «f aBMa yiaiaMliaii 

netojiion,  whirh  he  made  particularly  for  wcaca; 
oonaiated,  aaji  Heajchius,  of  a  great  ouaiber  of 

orniAMi,  waa  coopOMd  of  oU  and  wax.  An  antwa* 
which  he  racommmdt  fer  aeitoiaat  a  toowr.  aadda^ 

ing  a  wound,  waa  ma«le  hy  ihc  foDowing  rtceq*:  TiK 
the  oBMitity  of  a  nut  of  tbe  marrow  or  tat  of  a  slwcfi" 
„«S«u»pa«tto.  tha  af  •  haa^ 

wax  ;  melt  these  over  a  fire,  with  oil  of  roiaa, 
turn."   Sometimes  he  added  pitch  and  wax,  aDd,»>M 
Mifieient  quantity  of  oil,  made  a  compo«iii"«  icofW 
more  conaistapt  than  tha fagaar,  which  hacaliadary^ 
Cataplacma  were  nMde  of  pewdtft  ar  haAt  tXP** 

m  water,  or  some  ullier  li  -.uor,  to  which  s(«SBa 
be  added  oU.    Ihey  were  uaed  to  soften  or  r<soHe 
■MNiia,flpan  JinMiifc  It,  thawtb  be  hod  ii*^  e«toi 
cit-ii'ljums  made  of  tbe  leaves  of  beeta  oa  oak,*!**" 
trw»,  boiled  in  water.    To  complete  the  ertatap*"' 
teinal  remedies  uaed  by  Hippocratca,  we  ^""^ 
biaeollniHak  It  waa  compounded  of  poi»dB«.  to  a 
waa  added  a  aanU  quanUty  af  atatoMto,*^"" 
plant,  t<i  nuikc  .i  solid  or  dry  mtss  .  the  form 

kmgaodrouod.  Another composit*'*' 

^.Mdlptoce  of  money,  whkh  was  tor* 


upon  eoals  for  a  perfume,  and  powdered  ftwpaitiwihr^ 
in  hu  worka  wc  Ood  «)ao  dawiptioBa  «f 
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a  tcmpwt  upon  the  couU  of  Cuia,  where  he 
cttfgd  a  dmughtw  of  Mug  IkwUfcut,  jy  MiiBiWm 
Imt  In  both  arm*.  The  father,  by  way  of  re- 
gm  Imt  !•  Mm  ia  BianrlafBi 


■ercrai  lua,  to  Uk«  offftngOV  flMk*  M 
eyea  In  ophthalmlei^  ItC 

TbeM  wan  almoit  dl  flie  eztemal  mcdiclM*  used  by 
The  compound  mtdklam  itMB  tamnlly 
dflwr  liquid,  colid,  or  landntlfcs.  Ttf  liquid  were 
prepared  cither  by  decoction  or  infusion  in  a  proper  liquor, 
wbicb,  wben  •tnioed,  was  kapt  ftur  laae^  or  bjrnuocfatiaf 

gcther,  or  by  mixing  diflbrent  kindi  rrf  liquon  together. 
The  aolid  medicinea  coTi^iated  of  juice*  iiupiaaatcd ;  oi 
WKm,  nMfa%  or  pamimtt  made  up  with  tbam  or  with 
koBtytOr  aoMatfriatinper  to  give  conalatcooe  to  theat. 
In  a  ftMrm  and  qoaattty  fit  tb  be  twallowed  wHh  aeae.  The 

iambative  was  of  a  con^iitcnco  botwoon  tolid  and  fluid; 
•nd  the  patieoU  ware  obliged  to  keep  it  for  aoaM  ttaia  to 


other  eUldraiif  ho  had  one  called  Hippolochus, 
iM  llippanatta  mU  ht  wai  Joiotniiiil 
Pliny  *  aappoaea  an  interval  of  six  or  aeven 
jaan  batwrn  tha  ii^  •i  Tn»y 


ftna,i.n«i. 


to  take  off  thp  acrimony  of  thos^ humour*  which  fall  upon 
tliia  (art,  and  provolkC  coughing,  &c.  The  basis  of  this 
laat  coMpeaMaa  was  honey,  llie  eoniponnd  BaecHanea  ot 
Wgfoenie*  were  but  few,  and  BPai|WMd  oBtyaf  4  or  5 
itwWfKtj ;  thougli  he  act  owly  aadrnteBd  liMBiary,  or 

the  art  f  f  ci  impounding  mpdicinrs,  but  prepared  such  as 
be  uaed  himaeU;  or  cauacd  bia  aervaau  prepara  then  la 


Such  It  an  account  of  the  f^eral  prirjciplei  and  prac- 
tioe  of  Ilipjxjcratcii.  It  is  on  his  correct  description  of 
diaeases,  his  sagacity  in  forming  prognoaea,  aod  his  skill 
la  kytag  down  tho  dlagpa»ioi|iBtloaMw  that  Ma  great 
npMCaUoii  laita  Ba  la  arid  to  haealieai  ika  lavMrtar 

ot  cUoical  mctlicinc  ;  and  ho  in  certainly  the  flnt  writer 
of  wiMim  we  hare  aay  coneot  iofonnation,  who  accu- 
aaMrttaUd  Aa  phieaiie  of  dbMa^  and  gnefallsed 
the  aymptoms  of  particular  casca,  ao  that  we  are  able  to 
recognise  them  from  his  deacriptSoo,  although  aoade  ao 
long  ago,  aod  under  auch  dillbrent  dreumstoncet.  Few 
€tVk  yriaeiglwiww  aau^id  a  frimi,  wfakh  wae  not 
«eeeae  wfthMapredeeoaaon:  be  profeaaad  to  dartre  hia 

knowli^gc  from  experience,  and  to  examine  how  far  ex- 
tcroal  draunatanoea  acttiallyaflbctedtheconstitutioD  aiid 
ftwiliiaiafthatady.  AHhaoi^  UoaneoiioBianotlB 
every  Instance  equal  to  his  design,  yet  he  proceeded  upon 
a  correct  method  of  investigation ;  and  there  are  few 
among  his  numeroua  succcasors,  until  the  middle  of  the 
laat  eeotttiy,  who  kept  b  jpolbeaia  VMre  ta  aabiection  to 

practirp    Of  hlj  anatomical  knowledge,  there  baa  been 
diOkrence  of  opinion.   Some  ot  Ua  nomiaantatota 


Cbryalpptia,  who  la  arid  bgr  Ptiny  to  bare  **  ovcrtbrewn, 
by  an  extraordinary  talent  <br  arguncntatloa,  tiie  WMalme 
of  till  ]  !i\»ii'ianj  that  preceded  him" — a  rcmarl^  which 
ia  coofinaed  by  the  aooouot  of  Galen.  Beiidoa  tbaaa, 
AitoteUa  lagahea  to  ta  nallaiirt,  fer  Ma  miMthM  in 

the  various  sciences  connected  with  medicine,  and  aa 
the  first  among  the  ancienta  who  advanced  conpatativo 

anatomy  aod  aatiaad  MalBfy  to  any  copaMMiaMedngiaa  of 

pet  feet  loiii 

About  a  oentary  after  the  death  of  Hlppocratea,  In 

contcqucncc  of  ttio  f^tabliiilitncnt  of  the  library  and 

BuiaouQ  at  Aieaaadria,  bjr  tbe  flotemtea^  the  seat  of 

Egjrpt,  and  Alexandria  retained  for  many  agcj  its  pre- 
eminence a*  a  school  of  medicine  Lruistratus  and 
HerophUua  were  ankong  tbe  cailleat  profeasora  of  tha 
Alaouaidilaa  aehooL  UmIt  aaaMt  ara  laeeided  tai  erik 
Junctkn  wttfa  oaa  aaotfaar,  aa  Mag  tbe  drat  who  dia. 

sccted  the  human  siibjert,  the  Ixxilcs  of  rriminak  having 
bacn  graatad  tbcaa  by  the  king  for  this  purpoae.  They 


brain  and  the  nerves,  and  are  stated  to  hare  discovered 
the  valves  of  the  heart ;  but  it  doca  not  appear  that  their 
physiology  and  paHiriap  Vera  muA  luiowed  by  thrit 


with  (he  structure  of  the  body  approaching  to  tbe  accu. 
laey  of  modem  time*,  and  it  baa  even  been  asserted  that 
stood  the  circulatioi  Of  the  blood,  aa  it  waa 
iBiadbed  by  HHrfty.  Bat  thia  ia  without 
It  and,  bidaad, Ihoia  it  IWMB  la  Mar*  that 
his  knuwkxige  in  this  depastBaOt  Wl 
feet  and  very  taoorrect. 

IBlUBi  iriM  traMBiltted  Ma  art  to  Ma 
md  Draco,  and  to  his  lon-in-law  Polybos.  They  appear 
to  have  Bupported  tlic  credit  of  the  family ;  but  we  do  not 
that  they  made  any  Important  improvementa  in 
Diodes  of  GafyatualadMiactoriaadby 
Jja  Ctars  ai  lha  int  physician  who  aeqidrtd  aay  caWaity 

after  Hippocrates;  and  next  to  him  was  Proxagonu  of 
Coa,  who  waa  tbe  last  of  the  race  of  the  Aactapiadaa  that 


Thwa  atoM,  about  tMa  period,  two  lird  aeeli  la  awdU 

cine,  which  were  the  occaaion  of  long  and  warm  c<»ttro- 
veny  aauag  tbe  ancients.  Those  were  the  DogmatisU 


was,  how  far  we  are  to  introduce  theory  Into  medidne, 
or  in  what  degree  it  is  to  influence  our  practice.  The 
I^tnptncs  admitted  only  one  general  method  Of  obtaiolag 
akill  In  tha  aadkal  art,  nameljrp  by  %iiwr(ia»  asparinipf. 
Vtaia  tUaword  0My  took  their  aaaMi  I^noori  oteer* 

▼atioti  or  the  ti-stiniony  of  othcri  was  tficir  tolc  puido. 
They  oonaidaed  tbeauelrea  CDablcd  to  know  a  diacaae 

occurred,  to  conclude  what  was  proper  to  be  done  from 
the  aymptoms  they  i»  cuinuon  with  othi>r«  before 
Tha  DogmatisU,  on  the  other  hand,  or,  as  they 

iriwllMwinlliil,  tha  Halianailari^  aflaaadLthri  tbam 
a  imi— It  r  iarlaiowhig  tha  hrtant  aa  wril  aa  the  evi- 


dent  c.iuse»  of  diseasea;  and  that  the i^ysiciari  ougljt  lo 
undciatamd  tbe  natntri  acttaao  and  fltactient  of  the 

not  easy  to  determine  with  certainty  to  whom  these  sects 
owe  their  origin.  The  Dogmatiats  have  been  anxious  tu 
cUim  Hlppocratea  aa  their  feiaaferi  but  although  ho 
often  employed  theoretkal  MMoaiag  to  I 
plain  hia  practice,  yet  Me  kadtai 
to  prefer  observation  to  hypolhcM*.  and  to  maVe  cxpc- 
lianoe  Ma  gulden  wbaaever  it  couki  be  oMaiiied.  We 

Icsa  cautious  in  this  reapect ;  and  It  aeems  to  have  been 
the  general  opinion  among  the  andents  that  to  them  the 
DogmatiaU  owe  their  origin.  Celaua  mentions  Serapk»  of 
a  tho  Int  who  dodaiiraly  aippartad  tha- 
of  tha  Eripbki,thai  thflOMitedfMMiitagiaaf 
no  avail  in  medidne,  and  that  our  sole  dependance  is  to 
be  placed  upon  pnctkri  aaperieoce}  but  it  ia  not  pre. 
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the  Pelopotmeuao  war,  tiMi  is  to  wy,  tli«  tiriw  otlitr  philoe^cn,  m  Eaapadodw  utd  Umm^ 

of  HlppoeMtaii  wUdi  it  Mt  qalte  exact.  crittt%  to tite  mmakm tf whinaM  yli|ili In 

Celsus '  places  Prtliaforas,  who  lived  in  tlie       I'hysiriRiis  nrr  distlngulahed  into  diffVrmt 

Ha*  of  Cynu  and  hit  two  tneemaon,  and  some  classts  and  sccta.    Soom  ar«,caU«d  Jui^mnu, 


1  Ctiklafmt, 

i  i:  >  li  /.a  to  have  atUched  theniK'lTe*  to 
of  ttm€  MCU,  but  it  bappem,  that  the 

the  reasoning  which  they  contRiiiH  iii  aa\y  loiowii  tbroogh 


or  other 


•iMit  Um  Mtart  CdMi%aiMal  llwoMlar  tkoi 

Auguttos  or  beginning  of  thst  of  TVwiIh^ 

honour  of  cstaUiching  a  wrw  irtrt,  which,  for  a  o  :^:in. 
able  time,  divided  tbc  caipire  of  ofizuoa  witfa  ihe  Dec* 

berause,  a*  ii  taM,  heemlesTfuirfd  to  find  a  tru-rH  **  of 


the  statement*  of  their  advertarie*.    A  general  view  of  .  renUcrui^  medicine  more  easy  than  ft>rmtrly.    lie  tsi. 


the  ucwtreterty  has  been  drawn  up  by  Celaua,  to  wUeb 

Mh  if  tho  SBsm  In  Iho  ou 

treroo,  U  objectionable,  and  that  the  true  plan  vC  )t<>- 
TWdlng  rffptlft*  in  maintaining  a  medium  bctwecxi  the  two . 

more  really  important  than  the  rf»iitrover«T  Ix-tween  the 
Dogmatifttt  and  the  Empiric*,  tooli  place  about  the  same 
pertod— 4lic  dirlaion  of  the  art  into  three  braiicbca,  via. 
the  dMetiSh  the  pbartnaoeutical,  and  tbo  diinugioeL 
jne  Disi  loiBiee  to  icniiueu  eua  gineiei  iMMimiBC  in 
the  cure  of  disease*,  i!ic  ic  •.ul  to  mcdidnca;  and  the 
third  (otfaeoperatiou  Of  tuuda.  Hitherto  the  whole  liad 

followed  as  sejviMfo  prcfe«*lon«,  and  were  the  origin  rt' 
our  preeeiit  diatiiictiuii  of  physician,  a{>c>liiccar}-,  niui 
inrgeon. 

What  tho  Mhocri  of  Alexaodxla  miypomA  Ms  cndit 
ftp  esecfet  eentsirlea,  and  produosdaMMBSMflenof  IsHiisd 

inf-n  who  critli  cnii! r il)iiti\i  his  lharc  to  the  (icrtVction  of 
the  art,  the  practice  of  medicioo  at  Boaae  wia  but  Itttie 

baroui  ftnte  ArrorHir-.g  to  Pliny,  the  flnt  individual 
who  rose  to  dittiuction  In  the  profbaUon,  at  liome,  was 
Attfaagathui,  a  native  of  Pelopoimeaua  He  caroc  to 
Italy  about  SOO  yesis  batao  Chtlst,  and  wai  at  iisl 
received  by  the  RomaBs  wttb  gionk  mpect.  and  had  oon 
a  residence  oMtgned  him  at  the  pubUc  c  x;h  ii^e ;  l^jt  his 
ftoqucnt  uae  of  the  kaifli  and  caaatict  rendered  him  on. 

pnrfMc-on  at  large.  The  next  rt  renrkr-.Hie  firactitioncr  at 
Rome  was  Atclepladet,  wlio  (lourifched  In  the  century 
IminotlinEcly  bdtaM  the  Christian  era.  He  was  a  native 
Of  BtthTOte,  and  oililiMlljr  ssttM  at  RoaH  aa  a  leechar 
oTiMMte)  tatMtaaslh««UhnooeMtethalUM,be 
tunted  las  attentl>Ni  to  fftfiic.  He  bee>n  by  decrying 
the  principlea  end  gOMMw  of  aU  hla 


vided  all  discasM  into  three  kinds — those  arWng  fruaa 
csMMktten  «f  Mm  body*-4how  fkoaa  tiliSitiBi  mi 
I  ttoit  of  a  nlMd  aatore,  or  fod)  as  pertoek  halfc  of  08^ 

f>tricti  in  .\nd  ri-Uxalujii.  To  tiiik  Trr-rinvT--mt  rf  fti-r^sca, 
.  it  baa  been  justly  objected,  that,  even  iiliaiHiog  the  car. 

the  itete«  of  ri>n»trii-t:on  «nd  relaxation,  yrt  are 
unable  to  fonn  any  eoncepti"»  how  liie  twoci-'uid  eiot 
at  the  aame  time ;  for  it  doe*  not  apf>ear  that,  bf  his 

wM  an  Incgulartty  in  the  dl  Amrt  parts  of  i 

ill  (lifli  riiit  organs,  but  that  he  conth 
State  as  parvadlQg  the  whole  i 


^frtl'!•<■;'•'-  "i-^t  ;  but  it  b«TJiine  the  prevailing  systeci  at 
iioiTie  under  ditlcrcnt  modilitatiuiis.  "I  hcualiw,  wtw 
lived  under  Nero,  proftstcd  to  carry  it  tn  a  slate  of  pat 
IMtaB,«htta  bo  Mtpfodiftof  affootpactof  1 
sMhrtsd  Hs  dtaMogoltfihw  liiiisalBrl 
niny  accuse  (hii  physician  of  intolerabie  in<i«I<-ocr  xjA 
vaoity—oo  accusal  >oo  bomo  out  hj  the  title  he  < 
of  CMi«Mior  of  rhyrifltaMivUeb  ho 
on  his  tomb  in  the  Applan  way. 

Among  the  most  eminent  supporters  of  the  Metbodic 
syilMl  WHO  Soranus  and  Ctrlius  AurcUanua.  Utxie  is 
hoDW  ineniin  either.  iienMM  la  aaM  tohaeo  ha« 
a  oatteoof  Ephcms,  to  have  mUad  mm  thno  at  Alts. 

aiulrin,  w  lu  rc  lu  probably  acquintl  ractlical  kr.crwliv^. 
and  finallj  to  have  settled  at  itomo.  AU  hu  wnt^ 
aro  Nwoisd  to  han  pwMiii  i  thi  aolsndnd  liiha 

OH  the  iitertis,  which  is  extant  undi-r  his  name,  ii  itrr 
butctl  to  another  Soranus.    But  the  Urn*  of  thc»<  wi  .bc^y| 
is  the  less  to  tie  regretted,  as  much  of  the 


■MHwof  aU  hH  pradeccMon^aod 
Ms  oNadk  avdhsi  too  potioBl  lo^  I 


who  luBihhii  to 

after  Cluist,  .^rul  wtio«o  vrnrk  is  v.-iluaUe  r>ut 
afbiding  a  compiete  view  of  the  opioioua  and 


searches  of  Hippocrates  Into  the  symptools  ami  pheno. 
mena  of  disease.  Me  formed  a  new  theory  ct  pathology, 
which  was  derived  from  the  oorpuscularean  philosophy  of 

tllo  feeder  ooBtfMi  of  a  wfltmt  of  atom  and  poiee,  aad 

that  ili^iense  h  pt(«liite<1  hy  obstnii-ticti  of  Ihc  [xin-n,  or 
the  irrcfuiar  diatributxm  of  the  stoma    lie  bad  the  dia. 

he  seems,  (br  the  mn^t  part,  te  have  depeodcd  principally 
tipon  diet,  exerei!«e,  baths,  and  fHctiims.  He  is  aaid  to 
hafo  been  the  flrst  who  prtserttKd  wine  to  his  poUenU  i 


hftve  Ruffirit  nt  aMurancc  to  «f  t  a  hig!i  v.^lue  \)\x<n  their  own 
abiUtiet,  he  acquired  a  great  degree  of  reputatMO,  and 
kft  behind  M  m  a  told  nhht  iibg  frl  iiliiiiil  1H  iii|slsrilj 
.  •  MNiWi  of  Laadtab  wfeo  lisod  a 


•  See  «Un  OaleA,  dO 
Hist.  Ned.  r«rt  tt.  Uk  ft 


of 
of 

nbserVatiom  rctperting  the  phenomena  of  di«ease 

The  Innovations  which  were  made  on  tb«  M<-(hcAix 
sysMa,  to  Ihe  eoursa  of  time,  divided  its  foUowen  i.mj 

wofo  the  ■piryTlheMo,  the  Moaik,  aad  tho : 

It  seerriri,  hiiweTcr,  not  to  lie  >.{Tt.tinlv  &M°ertsinov, 
wbctiicr  the  two  former  of  tlicse  arc  entitled  te  the  a^ 

nations  do  not  rtfer  to  the  same  systcoL  FVinb  what  we 
know  of  their  tenets,  wc  learn  that  they  did  not  protfims 
to  have  discovered  any  new  principle*,  or  to  have  pea. 
jsolod  ua$  tavcovaoMot  in  theory,  but  lo  have  I 
thslr  doelftoto  opsn  Iho  judUow  hIswHb 
made  from  the  opinions  and  practices  of  othm  They 
seam,  indeed,  to  have  approached  to  the  pbysicums  of 
am  mm  ttaasi :  they  hod  no  prevaiUng  hypethcsia,  or  at 
least  none  upon  which  they  laid  much  stress  ;  but  they 
rather  employed  themselves  in  collecting  fscti  and  otaer. 
vations  frooa  all  quarter*,  and  arra-KtAi  tli<  r.\  ao-nrJtfig 
tolhohrfsadissloffbcalifla  The  rasuaMtiow  < 
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becauM  tb«7  [oWowed  experleoee  &iiPQ«t  entirely 
in  tbeir  prM'tice.  Otjiers,  o£  whom  i  ji{ip«cratc« 
mm  tiM  chitf;  JoliMd  rcMon  with  ffjmdmcc, 
vUch  Iclnd  of  phyile  UMdt  th«  moM  tiXhg- 


gcticrally  clashed  as  «  Met  emanAting  from  the  Mi-th^nlic 
•jrttem,  ■eem  icucely  to  hxte  any  clalni  to  be  oootiticml 
in  tbi*  llgbl ;  fbr,  tton  Uit  Manty  nuMcrUdt  wfaieb  «• 
Ivfl  of  f  hem,  they  do  not  yceni  to  hive  intistal  upon  Ihe 
kcuiuix  point  of  cotuUictioo  aiiil  rclaxiittoii,  nor,  in 
fOMfsl,  to  hav«  cadNSead  Uiose  opinion*  which  charac 
terixc^l  the  acknowledged  diiciplM  of  lliciaijoo.  They 
ticrircd  their  name  from  the  Introduction  of  what  they 
call  spiril  into  their  pathology,  which  they  regarded  a« 
the  aith  dHDflit,  in  additiflo  to  tbe  four  recotniMd  by 
dieOrNkpbHanpliBi*.  What  dMnet  Idea  tbeyatUcbed 

to  the  term  i^ri/  cannot  be  awertaini'd  I.i'Jlf,  iii  'i , d, 
it  JUmwo  of  tho  aect  in  general ;  and  it  wixmt  never  to 
lMf«  ilM  to  any  eonridenlde  d«tm  «r  icpotattoa 

Cfl  u<  nnd  Arct.i-'is,  (wo  nirih'nlici!  writ' r<  of  emi- 
itcQcv,  arc  placed  aioong  the  lxlertiC!<.  1  he  termer  livird 
aadty  Tftaihll;  and  u  the  first  natire  of  BooM^  vboic 
WfUiifi,  on  any  ncdkal  topic,  have  been  preMrved. 
Hie  ttyle  powawi  id  much  of  the  purity  of  the  AuguiUn 
ag«,that  it  ha.1  «enred  a*  a  model  of  I^tinity  IoaII  uiodcrn 
pliyaiciaiuL  He  tau  borrowed  largely  tnm  Hippoaratct, 
and  kM  elmnithatbawHfldlyeenMaor  lilt  merits  a« 
a/i  accurate  obt'erv-tr  of  jnortrid  •ymptomt;  liit  the 
author  to  whuui  lie  most  fnnuvntly  refers,  and  whom  he 
appeait,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  regarded  aj  the  highest 
aatburi^,  I*  Aaclepiadaa.  Hi^  hawercr,  tt«t«  the 
oplnloiu  and  practice  of  dllftreot  witteii  vHtb  to  nnidi 
candour,  and  is  guided  so  much  more  by  a  Judicious  ex. 
anlnaUon  of  tiie  respective  merits  of  each  of  tJiem,  than 
by  a  flcaloutdaroClMtoaByonehypelherii^tbat  tonona 
of  the  ancients  is  the  title  of  Ixlectic  more  j  i  fiv 
cabte.  Of  Arctaius  little  'i^  known.  He  has  current  iy 
sdltalQCd  the  name  of  the  Cappaducian,  from  the  mpposcd 
place  of  his  nativity,  aUboogb  he  is  said  to  have  practised 
at  Rome ;  and  the  moet  probable  conjecture  seems  to  be, 
that  he  lired  about  the  time  of  Vcspaaian.  IK>  wrote 
a  feneral  traM^  on  diteatet;  and  be  it  Inferior  to  none 
of  tbt  writen  of  aofiqiiilty  In  bit  deteriptfon  of  iynptoai, 
and  particuUrty  in  the  accurat  v  i <f  Jii';  di-iRiimtics.  His 
practice.  In  iU  general  features,  reccicble*  that  of  Hippo, 
cmtai^  btlng  distinguished  Ua  itt  timplldty,  and  not 
atneh  encumbered  with  reflned  speculation  ;  but  he  paid 
much  leiu  attention  to  the  natural  actiom  of  tbe  eystcm, 
and,  on  many  occA^'.or  s  did  not  tcmpitlo  inUKfimwIlh, 
or  entirely  to  counteract  then. 

It  It  obserred  by  Plhiy,  that  all  tliapbyiidaMi,  txeept 
Cfljux,  •who  riisfin^ns'f'i'.tl  thrru'elvcs  j>t  Rome  were 
foreigucr*,  principally  from  the  ilitStrent  parts  of  Greece 
and  Asia  MLiior.  Ihis  circumstance  may  he  attrii  utcd 
partly  to  the  little  proftait  wbkb  natural  pbihnophy  and 
all  the  collateral  branefict  of  knowledRe  had  made  among 
the  Romaii«,  and  jvirtly  t(i  tin/  iM  ruiiar  con-titiifion  of 
tbeir  society,  by  which  it  was  coQ»idered  as  degrading 
fbe  a  free-born  citiieD  to  aaatciie  any  art  Ibrtbeporpoee 
of  poruni.iry  jj.iin.  On  this  account,  we  find  that  »lavcs, 
or  thoK-  who  had  formerly  iMeii  slaves,  embraced  the 
professloti  of  medieine,  and  many  of  them  rose  to  vwu 
•iderable  eminence.  Among  these  were  Antonius  Muss, 
noticed  in  tbe  text,  and  Srribonius  Largus,  author  of  a 
arork,  written  In  imimn-  I^tin,  entitled,  "  On  tlie  Com- 
position  of  Medicine,"  and  consisting  of  a  colkction  of 
pre«rlptiana  and  nostrtuns  of  all  ktndt,  plaead  together 
without  arrangem<nit  or  discrimination.  Andromachus, 
a  luitive  of  Crete^  obtained,  about  tiiis  time,  a  groat  repu. 
tallon  tm  blspeetcrtpdontaadft>mnitn>yarticiilarly  fcr 


qMific  or  RtitioHol  from  them.  Some  affavtaU  to 
depart  from  all  olbey  pbjraiciaoe,  and  |o  lttU9«r 
a  p^odhr  nHwd  «f  dMlr  ow«:  ihgw  ww 
c«lIg4tteWMitea.  lilnlliMK«MiiM«f«ir 


a  compound  medidoo,  called  the  theriaea,  which  ha  htU 
out  as  an  luufasaal  panaaea  Aw  all  ditaaitt.  The  repni. 
tatlon  oTtblt  eoaapawid  mt  not  eoadned  to  tbeage  of  Itt 

discovery :  amidst  all  the  revolutl(^i«  ot  theory  and  prac 
tice,  it  stiii  maintained  its  ground  in  the  public  cetinuUioa, 
so  that  even  half  a  ocntery  ato,K  vat  aihnUlad  into 
pharmaoopceias,  very  ne.trly  in  the  Mme  fenn  in  which 
it  had  been  conipo«ed  soventefn  centuries  befoic.  U(-ium 
and  aromat ICS  were  iu  principal  ingredieot;.  It  is  now 
entirely  dkwaad.  iUidianaebnt  eqiaped  tbe  title  of 
AeMatar,  whleh  la  ipwai  m  have  ttipriJMthapiin> 
ci I  ai  physician  altaeM  to  thn  wttMMwnwit  «r  tha 
emperor. 

Bttftit^  utoaHy  oaHad  tha  H>htalaw,  teat  a  pbyriclan  af 

this  period,  some  of  whose  work*  ."re  extrr.t— one,  a 
^mall  treatise  on  anatomy,  one  on  the  dUenses  of  the 
urinary  organ*,  and  a  fragment  of  one  en  .purgative 
medicines.  This  author,  when  pointing  out  tha  nwsa 
eligible  method  of  studying  anatomy,  reeommendt  his 
f>uj>ilji  to  >r  t  thoie  ai.imaU  which  are  tli:^  !i.u>t  mn.l.ir 
to  man  in  their  furm,  as  tbe  best  expedient  for  acquiring 
a twnpalasil fcnoarlw||a ef  tbe hwan  inhlwii  Haadtf^ 
that  fwrmerltj  the  luim.on  body  iteclf  was  employed  lit 
anatoinlcAl  (U  iuoiutrationi,  from  wbicli  it  teenw  a  v^ 
obvious  conclusion,  that  Midi  daBOMtiallMH  wn  aai 
practised  iu  bis  tine. 

Pliny  and  Dkwoorides  are  the  only  names  of  this  period 
that  remain  to  be  mentioned  in  the  present  slight  sketch. 
To  the  researches  of  the  former,  the  mattria  madica  waa 
nnieh  bidthtad-  and  It  It  ai  a  oontHhubn'to  tha  flnw 

ili vision  of  the  art,  that  the  latter  li  here  noticed.  Uius. 
cohdcs  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Asia  Mioor,  and 
to  have  pursued  medicine  as  a  regular  proTcssiont  hMI 
scarcely  any  thing  in  known  of  his  personal  history.  IJo 
wrote  a  trcatiae  on  the  materia  metlica,  which  oUaincd  a 
high  degree  of  reputation  in  the  time  when  it  was  pub. 
UsiMd,  and  maintained  its  cvtdlt  tbnM«h  many  ccntiuiet. 
until  the  giwatai  cmnetnctt  of  wodera  acienea  hat  iMia 
dcreil  it  more  r.n  ■  1  jcct  r  f  curio^if  y  th.nn  of  real  value. 

Iu  tlie  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  arose  CaJcn 
of  Perganiiit'  tha  most  eeMtaied  mtdlcal  cbanciaraf 
antiquity,  not  eacrpting  Hijipocratcs.  RoUin  has  giv«n 
In  the  text  the  particulars  of  his  lite.  He  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  and  of  very  considerable 
acquirements.  He  wrote  much  upon  all  lo^cs  ooaoectad 
with  hit  proftesian,  delivered  Ui  oplniont  with  greet 
fidcnre,  and  treated  his  ar.t.ip.-!  i-t*  and  riv.il»  with  little 
reremony,  and  even  with  arrogance.  For  1,JIX)  years 
atu-r  his  death,  no  one  dared  to  oppose  hit  Mitfaastty, 
either  in  point  of  fact  or  hypothesis;  and  it  was  even 
considered  a  kind  of  heresy  to  pats  over  tbe  Umits  of  iiu 
votiKation  which  he  had  assigned  to  medicine.  Of  his 
principles  and  practice,  the  (Uiowing  acoDuat,  tea  a 
teuree  already  adknonledgad.  In  speetbig  of  llliyeeinias, 
may  be  given. 

At  the  time  when  he  appeared,  the  Dogmatic,  Empiric, 
Methodic,  and  other  eadib  ImmI  aacb  their  abettora  Ihn 
Methodic*  were  held  in  great  esteem,  and  reckoned  supe- 
rior to  the  Dogmatists,  who  were  strangely  divided,  some 
following  Hippocrates,  others  Erat>istratus,  and  others 
Asclcpiadea  The  empirlet  vada  the  Icatt  OMMldenMn 
flgwe.  Oalcn  ondertook  the  icfonaatlon  of  naUalna, 

ajid  rc-torctl  l)i>Km^'i*i"  He  »ct'ms  (o  have  bi"en  of  that 
sect  called  Edcctic,  from  their  cbogting  out  of  difecns 
awthen  what  they  wtatiaadgood  In  thaa,  wUhnm  hthtf 
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■crupulooaly  to  this  diTition.  I  iball  only 
flUVvvr  An  «ffte  4if  tim^  mi  if«1c  of  sach 

phj^iciann  as  wrn*  moat  known.  All  the  dlf- 
fmat  aects  of  pbyuciiiii%  for  there  ii  a  great 


particularly  attadied  to  any  eaa  Thk  JedewHan  he 

indeed  wto  oat  with,  yet  he  IMlem  HIppeentet  auxh 
more  than  any  of  the  rest  Thimgh  before  hU  time 
■ereral  phyiiciaoihad  commcntod  on  the  works  of  Hippo- 
.yet  Oeka  myt  thet  none  of  ttem  hed  uodetttood 
HU  fim  attempt,  therefore,  was  to  explain 
of  Hippocrates,  and  next  to  compoEe  a  cyttem 
•rUsoMk  la  hto book.  cntiUed,  QT  the  ataiUikment  qf 
medicine,  he  define*  the  art  to  be  OM  wtikh  teeche*  to 
pretenre  health  and  cure  diacaieiL  In  enotiMr  book, 
howcrer,  he  glTC«  the  following  ddliiiin  u  :  "  >rcdK  ine," 
eeia  heb  **  ie  •  wlence  wbicfa  teecbet  what  ia  louad,  end 
vfeat  !•  BoC  io  i  lad  wliat  !•  of  an  indiifaentiulnn^  or 

a  medium  between  what  sound  and  what  is  the 
He  efflrau,  that  there  are  three  things  which 
tbo  efafeofei  of  ■MdlebMb  and  vklck  ibe  phyii. 

cian  ouj?ht  to  ronsider  as  sound,  om  not  found,  or  of  a 
neutral  and  indiflbrcnt  naluru.  i  hesc  arc  the  b<xly 
itaelf,  the  ligrii,  and  the  causes.  He  esteems  the  human 
body  aoitnd  wtien  It  to  in  a  good  state  with  icfard  to  Dm 
rinple  parte  of  wUdi  It  to  corapoaed,  and  <ii4ien  tbete  to 
a  juKt  proportion  bctwofti  the  orpans  foniiwi  of  these 
•imple  part*.  On  the  oootnuy,  the  body  if  unaouod  when 
K  raoadaf  ftem  thto  stale,  and  the  »Mt  proportion  abere 
■oentioned.  It  I*  in  a  state  of  lndi(fbrencc,  w  hen  it  ii  in 
•  medium  between  ttoundncsf  and  itf  opposite  tUite.  The 
MInlary  d||pe  are  fuch  ladleatft  present  b«ltb,  and 
progDostkate  that  the  nun  may  remain  In  that  state  fbr 
■ome  time  to  eone.  The  taMalubfioos  aignt  indicate  a 
present  disorder,  or  give  cause  for  suspecting  the  approach 
of  one.  The  neotnl  or  tadMhreot  tigna  denote  neither 

or  the 

Aiture.   In  like  manner,  be  ip«ha  of 
uniaiutary,  and  indiflbreot. 


nmnber  of  Am,  are  ]eanMdl7  treated  in  Mr. 
Danid  le  Oere**  iltOrj  wt  Pfcylc,  •iwrlcof 

profound  erudition. 

DsMOCXOKS  of  Crotooa  fare  proofa  of  hit 


reverse,  and  a  neutral  state,  eoenprehcnd,  arcordinR  to 
Galen,  all  the  difTbrenccs  between  health  and  di»c;uc. 
A  perf^tly  sound  habit  of  body  if  very  rare,  perhaps 
never  to  be  met  witfaj  but  aucb  a  model  aiaj  be 
iBppBaad  tar  logidaibig  our  Judgmait  irtOt  rapeet  fo 

diffbrent  constitution k.  On  tliii  principle  Galen  estab- 
hahea  dffat  other  principal  oooatltutiona,  all  of  which 


are  such  as  have  one  of  the  four  cjualiliw  h<<f.,  mid, 
moist,  or  dry,  prevailing  in  too  great  a  dcgret ;  and  rc- 
oeive  tiielr  denomination  fknom  that  quality  which  prevaili 
The  fbur  other  ipeataineoleothilrdenaaiyBattone 
a  eombhMttoa  of  the  Oboeo  mMittuued;  io  that, 

•MPrding  to  hii  dcnnltion,  there  may  be  a  hut  and  dry, 
a  hoc  and  moiat.  a  cold  and  moist,  and  a  cokl  and  dryt 

reiulting  from  occult  and  latent  causes,  which,  by  Galen, 
arc  said  to  arise  from  an  idiosjfncra*^  of  constitution. 
Owing  to  this  idiosyncrasy,  tome  have  an  aversion  to  one 
kind  of  aUment  and  lome  to  another  )  ione  cannot  endure 
paittadar  MMlkb  *e.  Bat  tboi^h  tbcaedghtkitneD. 

tkmcd  constitutiuns  fall  ;>hort  of  the  perflation  of  tlie  first, 
iidoea  not  Mlow,  that  those  to  whom  they  bekmg  are  to 

to  hinder  the  action  of  the  peitu 
Galcn  describes,  at  glOBt  kngth,  the  signs  of  a  good  or 

of  wbat  he  calls  a 


|ao|ioitleoorffla|ee|wetkeiwith  respect  Io  the  t>ulk,  figai  e, 
and  situation  of  the  orgenica]  peita.  WWi  irippocratet. 

he  (Utiih'.islHH  three  princijiies  of  .in  anini.il  U-jJt  ;  the 

parts,  the  humoun,  and  the  spirita.  By  the  parts,  he 
pwpsily  meant  no  more  ihan  the  seUd  parts  }  and  these 

he  divided  into  timilar  and  orf^nicaL  Like  Hipi>r«Tal«, 
he  also  acknowledges  four  humours;  the  t>kxid,  the 
phlegm,  the  yellow  bile,  and  black  bile.  He  e»ubrk<he9 
three  dlflkrent  kinds  of  spirita ;  the  natural,  the  vital,  and 
the  animal.  Tbe  first  are,  according  to  hira,  ncAhiBg 
but  a  subtle  vapour  arising  frtim  the  bloo«!,  wh.rh  draw  s 
Us  origUi  fk«m  the  Uver,  the  organ  of  mngoiicBtian. 
After  these  sptifts  are  ounvcyed  to  tfie  hss9t,flMy,  hi 
cfinjunction  with  the  nir  we  draw  into  the  Vcfime 
the  matter  of  the  secood  qiccies,  that  is,  of  tte  vital 
spuing  wnKD  an  again  rwangea  ano  anaeei  nevBami 
kind  in  the  brain.  He  supposed  that  thesr  three  ^secta 
of  »|>irit»  served  m  instnimcnts  to  three  kind*  of  faculties, 
which  reside  in  the  rcspcctire  parts  where  these  faruWas 
are  fbrmcd.  The  oatiinl  tbodty  to  the  Int  of 
which  he  placed  hi  tbe  fleer,  and  hae^nad  Co 
over  the  nutrition,  gtowth,  and  generation,  of  the  ir  j 
The  ettal  ftculty  be  lodged  Ui  the  bcait,  and  stiyposed 

and  life  to  all  the  body.  The  animal  famltr,  iht  ncMtsI 
of  ail  the  three,  and  with  whicli  the  rea»<jiuiig  or  gov. 
cming  fkculty  was  joined,  according  to  him,  has  iu  seat 
in  the  brain ;  and  by  meana  of  tbe  nerre*,  di<tr{butn  a 
power  of  motion  and  sensatton  to  ril  the  parts  v>d  pre. 
sides  over  all  the  other  (acuities.  The  .«rigiii»l  »uurce  or 
principle  of  motion  la  all  tiiese  faculties,  Uaien^  as  wsl 
as  Hippocrates,  defines  to  be  Natore. 

Upon  tlii-se  |irii)C!(i!r"<  dim  dcfineil  a  dUcas^  to  \m 
"such  a  preternatural  diKpo«ition  or  affection  of  tbe  para 
of  the  body,  as  pilawrlly,  and  of  itaelf,  hinders  tbett 
natural  and  peoper  action. "  He  establisbed  three  fvis- 
dpal  kinds  of  dlaeeaet :  the  first  relating  to  the  i 
parts  ;  the  jccond,  to  the  organical ;  and  the  third 
nu»  to  both.  Tbe  first  kind  of  disease*  rnnatsta  hi  I 
intempctattne  of  die  shnOarnaits;  and  tUs  to 

into  an  intenitcattirr  tvi/houf  tnatter,  and  an  intemper. 
aturc  witA  matter.  The  first  discovers  itseir  wtica  a  part 
hasmoreov  toss  best  or  cold  than  it  ought  tahnva^aMk 
out  that  change  of  qnaHty  in  the  pert  being  supported  aad 
inaiiitained  by  any  matter.  Thus,  a  penoa*s  heed  may 
be  overheated  and  Indisposed  by  being  exposed  to  th«  heaS 
ef  the  sun,  withoot  that  heat  beiaf  maintained  by  tbe 


The  second  sort  of  intenij-'erature  is  when  any  part  l»  not 
only  rendered  hot  or  cold,  but  aleo  filled  with  a  Imc  or 
coU  haBioar,wMeh  are  the  oanaes  eftfaaheatarosH 
felt  in  the  part  Oalen  acknowledged  a  abnple  iata» 
pcraturv :  that  Is,  when  one  of  the  original  quaUtie*,  ntrb 
as  heat  ox  cold,  exceeds  alone  and  »epara(rlT,  and  a 
compound  in  temperature,  when  two  guahtios  are 
together,  such  as  beat  and  di  juass,  or  BDldasm  and 
d  1 1  y  He  also  established  an  equal  and  11ro.7u.1i  t  j-^ip<t. 
ature.  Tbe  Aamer  to  that  whicb  is  eqoaliy  m  ai  the 
hodftortaaaypaitleatorpanof  ll,aad«hicb  croaisa 

no  pnin,  bceauae  it  has  become  habitual,  such  as  dryneasia 
the  iiectic  constitution.  The  latter  is  distinguished  tnm 
the  former,  in  that  it  docs  not  equally  subsist  in  lb* 
wboteof  thebodTfOr  lathewhotoof  apart.  Ofihto 
MndoflHt«atyaiMtew»haeaaBanlashiotifcifcew» 

at  Iho  MM 
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■kill,  In  mtoring  sleep  and  health  to  king 
liarius,  (Ant.  J.  C.  619.)  wkum  u 
«r  tte  M  ipnwlinii      ft  ftU 


time,  attack  the  lamc  part ;  or  in  other  ruvort,  uhich 
Um  MtfllMe  of  tJie  body  coU  ipe,  wbiis  the  io. 
parti  bora  with  heat ;  or,  laitlf.'la  cum  when 

ibt  gtomMh  is  cold  and  th*.'  '-vpr  hnt 

The  iccorid  kind  of  dUordi-n!,  rtiatmg  to  tlic  organical 
puti^  MRilti,  aooovding  to  Galen,  ftom  irrcgulahtici  of 
tfcaw?  paiti,  wMh  mieuC  to  th>  BMb«r,l>alk,  figure,  litu- 
flUaa,  ftc ;  M  irihen  MM  llM  ifac  flngen,  or  only  four ; 
when  one  hu  mny  part  larger  or  uiutller  than  it  oi;)tlit 
to  tab  Ac;  The  third  kiod,  Mdiicb  ie  oommon  both  to  the 

whirh  happx-nii  when  aO^T  tinOW  WBpmd !■(  Il  CM* 
bruked,  or  corroded. 

GalM,  Kkc  Hippocrates  dMliiffuiahad  dkeaict  into 
acute  and  cbnnkal ;  and,  witfa  iMpeet  to  their  nature 
aod  genius,  into  benign  and  mengnant ;  also  into  epi- 
demic, cndpraic,  and  iporadk.  After  tL^tinj^ui-liiiiK  the 
kinb  of  diseases,  Galen  explains  the  causes ;  wbidi  lie 


juxording  to  him,  which  cotitribufc  tn  prc«tT^-i«  health 
when  profierly  used,  but  produce  a  coiitrary  ctfl-ct  when 
laafnimltf  used  or  iU  disposed,  are,  air,  aliments  and 
drink,  motion  and  rest,  sleeping  and  wstfhilifc  lelCB* 
tion  and  rxcrctiun,  and  the  pas^IoBt.  All  theie  tS9 
t-.illt'il  the  prixiifiiri  lu-  ot  Uginmng  rausCs  l-AJUsc  tfity 
IMil  in  motion  Uie  internal  causes;  which  are  of  two 


ti  diicovcrcd  only  liy  reasonin;;;  and  coijiilrt*,  for  the 
BiosC  part,  in  a  peccancy  of  ttic  humours,  cither  by 
(ilenitudc  or  cacocbymy,  i.e,t  bad  state  of  tlieo.  VMien 
tbt  himuNin  «•  in  too  laife  «  fluntity*  tho  owe  Is  called 
a  ywhof ;  but  waimiildliierTei,  that  llili  word  equally 
dLiiot(^  too  large  a  quantity  of  M  the  humours  togetiier, 
or  a  redundance  nt  one  |iartiitilar  bunour  which  prevails 
ewer  ttMMSt  Awotdit  to  these  prtncliptee,  there —y 

\<c  a  vin^hif,  n  fjiliou^,  a  f'ituitom,  or  a  melancholy 
pleiutuitc:  but  thcrr  U  tl u a  ditll-rcncc  between  the  uuu 
guine  and  the  three  other  i^cnttodai,  that  the  blood, 
whkh  is  the  matter  of  the  fover,  may  4kr  sturpass  the 
vast:  whsieas.  tf  any  flffte  three  last  BMntkined  noes  do 

■o,  the  case  ii  no  longer  talli-<i  pi,  ru/u,!,-,  but  cacochyrny  j 
because  these  humours,  alx)undiog  more  than  they  ought, 
oomipt  the  Mood.  The  causes  be  also  divides  Into  audi 
aa  are  numUett  and  evident,  such  as  are  latent  and 
ObSture,  and  luch  as  arc  occult  or  conce«lc<L  The  tirst 
arc  nich  oj  ipontaneuusly  come  under  the  cognizance  of 
our  aaosas  when  they  act  or  produce  their  aflbcta:  the 
saMod  aranatartbeoMlves  perceptlhle,  but  nay  be  dh. 
covered  l>y  reasoning :  f  fit-  third  Korl,  i.  r.  such  ar.  lie  call* 
tcaUt  or  eonetaUd,  caitnot  be  discovered  at  alL  Among 
tills  ImI  ba  plaeM  the  cause  oftka  hydioplMMB. 

He  next  considers  the  lymptom*  of  diseases.  A 
symptom  he  defines  to  be  "  a  prctcrruitural  ailt'cUun  de- 
pending upon  a  disease,  or  which  follows  it  as  a  shadow 
does  a  body."  HaacknowladgedthiaaldadsofqmptMiHt 
the  trst  and  most  ooaMenfale  eensMad  la  the  actton  of 
the  pans  being  injured  or  hindered;  Ihc  second  tn  a 
change  of  the  quality  of  the  parts,  their  actions  In  the 
meantime  remaining  entire;  the  IbMlfklad  lodlltalB 
in  point  of  excretion  and  retention. 

Galea  next  treats  of  the  signs  of  diseases.  These  are 
divtde<l  ir-tn  ihT^noitic  .ind  pro/^os/k.  'Hie  first  are  »o 
called  because  they  enable  us  to  know  dlseaisi,  and  dis- 

Hiay  nvflf  twoMrtii, 
M  «n  ascillw  la 
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alve  pain,  which  the  physiclatut  of  the  country 
were  not  able  to  remove.  He  afierwarda  cured 
tka  ^Moi  AtoM  of  an  vlev,  wfckh  dM 
iMid  kiBff  ewMtriaa  Mt  of  oigiMly.    I  Uten 


every  dl»eaM-,  make  known  its  precise  specie*,  and  always 
aocoaaiMuiy  it,  so  that  thay  bt^n  nd  cad  with  it  Tha 
second  are  ecaamon  to  semal  dlssasss,  spd  only  serve  to 

point  out  the  diffbrencc  between  dlsoa«es  of  the  same 
cpecics.  In  a  pleurisy,  for  instance^  the  patbognaaaanie 
signs  are  a  eoogb,  dUBcuity  of  bnafhlifilc  fatal  of  tfea 
side^  and  a  oontlaucd  fcver ;  the  adjunct  signi  are  the 
various  sorts  of  matter  expertorated,  which  arc  somctiuie* 
IjIockJj,  sometimes  biliou*,  f^c  Tlic  diagnostic  signs  were 
drawn,  1st,  ftom  the  defitcare  or  disordered  diqwsltion  of 
dM  parts,  or  fkon  the  diseases  theneelves ;  ftDy,  fton 
the  causes  of  diseases  ;  f?(lly,  from  their  symptoms ;  and, 
lastly,  fhnn  the  particular  dupositions  of  each  t»dy,  from 
things  which  prove  prejudicial  and  thoMttal  do  sarvki^ 
and  ftooi  aiidswlrsl  diseaaoik  Tha  piOfnostlc  slfM  he 
gathered  from  the  species,  vlruWoce,  and  peculiar  genus 
of  thi>  i;i»<?.M>e,  His  method  of  cure  ditPered  little  from 
that  of  Hippocrates  i  but  ftom  the  qwdmen  already 
iNcn  or  (MmI  malhod  eftaadilqf  tlw«iedtad  art.  11  is 

evident  that  hU  rynrm  wn«  little  else  thun  a  ctiHectiou  of 
kpeculuciuris,  distinctionii,  and  reaMniag*  ;  witcrcaui  that 
of  HiiiMxrrates  was  foundc«l  innnrdiately  upon  Acts, 
whkh  iM  bad  either  observed  himsei/;  or  had  learned  froaa 
the  fltMHTalioB  ct  otheni 

O.^k'u's  system,  however,  not  withstand  u,;-  it'>  dLficis 
and  absurdities,  retaiaed  it»  ascendancy,  as  we  have 
abaady  said,  flwa  very  losif  parted.  ButduriairKaganand 
prevalence,  there  appeared  some  writers  to  ■(»  horn  medi- 
cine was  indebted  for  imi>rovcnicat8.  at  least  in  certain  pur. 
ticulars.  Among  the  mo«t  distinguished  of  thne  were  i>x. 
tm  KmpirlfflM^  Oribetf  us,  Aetius^  AieMiidar,and  Faulus. 

An  dicea  were  natleai  citber  of  Orma  or  Aihi  Minor, 
and  wrote  in  the  Greek  language.  Sextus  Empiricus 
was  probably  a  contemporary  of  Galen's,  and  reoeivad  liie 
•nraama^  It  Is  tbeogM,  to  eenwquiiBea  <r  tha  tanals 

which  be  .idopfwl.  IFe  m.ty  be  regarded  ns  the  List 
scientific  dctcndtr  of  the  Ijnpirtc  sect;  for  after  ttiis 
period,  the  authority  of  Galen  conspired  with  the  ehar- 
actar  «f  the  age,  to  turn  the  current  of  flabion  in  ftmrnr 


Kaming.  Ortbaslus,  who  was  a  ii.itiic  of  Pcrgamus, 
flourished  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  ceiitur)'}  and 
AadtaVvadaoantatTbtcr.  Both  their  wriUngs  consist 
chiefly  of  eompllatioitt  ft^om  Galen  and  other  authors. 
Alexander,  named  from  the  place  of  his  trirth  Tyallianus, 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  ;  and  Paulu« 
of  iEgina  was  nearly  contemporary  with  him.  Their 
writings,  though  princi[»lly  oonplktloM,  afanot  wlUioiit 
ori;;iiKility  both  with  re«[x."ct  ta  fartj  and  opinions. 
Pauius  particularly  excels  in  the  dcucxipiion  of  surgical 
operations.  With  these  two  last  writers  terminated  the 
ancient  Creek  medicine ;  fbr  after  this  period,  naitliar 
Greece  nor  Asia  Minor  produced  a  single  medical  writer 
if  any  degree  of  eminence.  If  we  extL  pt  from  tliis  cen- 
Mie  tha  naaw  of  Aetiiarius,irho  lived  about  the  eleventh 
eHUln7,U  le  rather  ftom  tha ditamHaHBiiar  Ms  weria 
containing  (he  fir-r  hint  of  the  appBcutlon  of  chemistry 
to  medicine,  Uuui  from  their  intrinsic  merit  it  is  nut 
easy  to  a■0•^tato  when  the  first  ofieration  was  practised 
to  which  we  may  apply  tha  mm 
of  the  kind  maybe  not  wtth  IB  fha 
wntiiii,'*  that  were  [nililinhwl  at)OUt  tlio  c immenceOMmt  of 

the  Christian  era  j  but  they  are  raentioued  in  an  lucidenlai 
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OF  PHYSIC. 


HxBonuMis  aequirfd  tdw  great  f»me  hy 
physic,  A.  M.  Srm,  Ant.  J.  C.  SOO.  lie  m»de 
much  UM  of  botaay,  and  still  more  of  anstoiny, 
in  wUdi  hvnada  grNtltnprovMMiiUi*  TlM 
princM  fmttStttA  luxn  to  di.<««ct  tbe  living 
bodies  of  roTH?«'Tnn«l  criminal*,  of  wl>om  a 
number  pa»seJ  throogh  hia  bauds.  Tfaia  made 
TatoUIan  cdl  Um  an  csKiiUmMr  ntbcr  Hum 
apfayaieian.  ' 

Hr.RODicut  of  SioUjr,  flonriahod  under  Arto- 
Longtmaiuia,  A.  M.  SMO,  Ant.  J.  C. 


any  remedy  oxrrpt  diet  and  a  rephin-ri  of  life, 
acknowledged  him  Uwir  obief ;  m  well  aii  that 
«dM  the  C^wmimHt  ■■«»,  frnm—fcing  great  uae 
«f  tiMcnanciaeof  the  body  fur  reatoring  and  eon- 
irmlog  health.  *  lie  was  the  brother  of  the 
&moui  rhetorician  Gorgias ;  hut  to  beat  knoirn 
ty  ona  of  Ma  dladpha. 

HirrocaATEfl,  of  the  laland  of  Cos,  \*  that 
Uluntriooa  diacipl*  -  H'ts  birlh  \n  dat^  th«*  first 
year  of  the  80th  Ulympiud,  A.  M.  ai>U,  Ant. 
1.  CMO.  Ha  hwMtaif  liiiiiliil  hum 
Xlflculapiuii  hy  Herarlidea  his  father,  and  from 
Herculca  by  his  mother  Prazitea.  He  first 
•^iod  hinuwlf  lo  tbe  study  of  natural  things  in 
gMMvlf  waA  iftgwai<la  to  that  of  tha  himaa 
body  In  parti*  nirir  Ills  own  father  waa  hia 
flrat  mMter.  He  also  reoeivrd  lessons  from 
MMMdMr  iildtoilafl  phydcian,  HcraAeoa,  of 
whom  1  spokftlMlk  He  made  a  great  proficiency 
in  all  the  parts  of  physlr,  Qtn!  r.-u-rii'i!  the 
t»o>wrlaigB  «f  it  aa  hiffa  aa  was  po«»ibk  iu  Uuise 


I  havf  already  ttM  tint  he  was  bom  at 
CoK,  That  inland  was  consecrated  to  the  god 
Ji^st-ulapiuif  wlu>  was  adored  Uuxe  in  a  jparti- 
It  WM  •  wwl—  Ar  nU,  who 
fi  cured  of  any  diiitempcr,  to  nmkf  an 
exnrt  memorandum  of  the  symptoms  that  had 
attended  it,  and  the  remedies  by  which  they  liad 
WafttvUavai.  HIppocnIealMdesandalltfien 
Recounts  to  bf'  r/ipiiMl,  which  were  of  no  small 
advantage  to  him,  and  aanrad  lum  iinslmd  of  a 
great  length  of  expcfftMMii 

Bla  vast  capacity  appeared  in  a  peculiar 
manner  during  the  plague,  that  ra^ed  particu- 
■Jarly  in  the  city  of  Athens  and  tliroughout 

■flfN^  Ant.  J.  C.  4S0.  I  hare  related  elsewhere 
his  gruat  *e«l  and  devotion  for  the  preservation 
of  Ilia  Gountzjt  Uie  noble  diainterestedneas  which 


S  Herophilu*  ille  ni(xlicu.«,  nut  laniui,  qui  i.cxcentn< 
,  ut  oaturam  M-ruuretur :  qui  liaBnini  odii^  ut 


ioducod  hiaa  to  raiuae  tlit  aiivanl«geou* 
of  tha  king  of  fmnim,  and  tfbe  otnoiteir 

hoooon  with  which  Greece  th<Hight  it  iBcii»> 
lient  upon  it^lf  to  reward  tho 
vices  he  had  rendered  it. 


Hippocraloi,  ilwlrll^  htat  to  come  thither  U 
visit  Democritns.  They  saw  that  phllowplier 
regardieas  of  crery  thk^  laugh  at  eroy  liusg, 
■qrthat  tho  airwM  fdl  of  femgo^aidlaal 

that  Ite  made  voyages  into  the  vMt  immense  «f 
thinfTB.  Considerine  all  thin  as  so  maoy  sjinp* 
toms  and  heginnings  of  frsR^,  ihqr 


learning  wotilii  cntirelr  turn  his  brain.  Hip- 
pocrates set  them  right,  and  ju4ged  very  A(- 
ferently  of  Democritoa'a  oondaioB.  It]i«l 
etftain  that  tha  lottan  aMriM-lo  BjppMMiHi 

whence  thi^  fact  i*  t  iVfn.  nrc  j;i»n»iirf. 

The  writmgi  whkh  he  kfi  behiiid  Ua  la 
great  Biiai1wr»  hasm  dwmya  beai  nd  aISm 

oonsideri^  aa  a  very  excellent  and  proper  fto^ 
dntioi>  for  tlip  stutly  of  phyaic  He  ba»  pr»- 
aerved  the  rememtMnanoa  of  an  event  in  t^coi 
whidi  anfB  mneh  Ar  Ui  ingenoaaMMk  & 

is  tbe  sincere  confession  of  Ml  error,  which  kt 

had  committed  in  dressing  a  wound  in  thehfsd: 
for  ancitfntly,  aa  we  liave  observed*  physic,  sur- 


aions.  He  ia  not  ashamed  to  own,  at  thr  n.]<a:iyf 
in  some  meaamr  of  his  glory,  that  he  was  mis- 
taken ;  iMt  others,  alter  tiim  and  by  ids  cxanplit 
ahooU  &a  into  the  aamo  error.*  litdsmM^ 
saya  Census,  and  men  of  vulgar  abilities,  do  O0t 
aet  in  this  manner,  but  are  much  mors  onfial 
of  tbe  small  reputation  they  I 


fcelve«<.  Only  great  geniuses,  consrious  fbein- 
adves  of  tite  aiMmdanca  th^  otiierwiae  p<M<eOi 


the  little  leases,  that  diminish  notluof  of 
riches  and  opulence.  He  makes  alM»  aatftbtf' 
oonfesaion,  tliat  arguea  aa  admirable  spirit  <f 
OMtdowand  it^Minity.  Of  Art]r.two|atiMl» 
wlioae  diateoifm  he  describ«  in  Ui  inl  tf' 
third  books  mpm  epidanieal  diteaie*,  1m 
that  he  cured  only  aeventeen,  that  the  rest  M 
nndorhbhMdak  la  «ho  aoeand  Mt  af  «i 
aame  work,  speaking  of  a  hind  of  quinsy  at- 
tended with  dangerous  symptomn,  he  iiap,  tlu* 
all  hia  patienu  recovered.     "  Had  ihef  <Mf' 


4  JX-  lulurii  we  dcccptum  o»»c  HippocratM 
praiUdit,  more ma^nonuB  vironun,  Lt  luluLLdir.  iru.fT.uva 
fmnahatantiiUD.  Namk«iaiivenia,9uUnil)tlt>'J*a^ 
BihO  iM  dibrimnt   lIi«iio  taienta,  mH^ik  uha^ 

nmiu*  babituro,  convenit  ftiam  vcri  crr^ii*  ct-nfciil^ 
y^n^i,^  in  ao  BUOMtaiOk  quod  utiliutu  cum  potttV 

MOM,  ft^i«H|.«4. 
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Adda  hciy  "  I  should  hnvc  said  so  with  the  mime 
freedom."  In  uMiiher  pUce,*  k*  compUuM  mv- 
4eiUy  of  the  iiuus<ifl»  «f  tihon  irh»  «y 

phjraic,  under  the  pretence,  that  many 

die  in  the  hands  of  phyaiciaus — !v»  if,  najrn  he, 
the  death  of  the  patknt  might  not  be  imputed  to 

much,  or  rather  more,  than  to  tht  buH  of  the 

physirian.  dcrlarfn,'  that  It  it  no  dishonour 
to  a  pbjrsicuiUt  when  Im:  in  at  a  hiaa  how  to  aot  in 
wtato  iHa—k  <— i»  tm  mU  Im  cAmpkjtUkmm, 

in  order  to  coiisult  with  them  upon  what  b 
necessary  to  be  done  for  th.>  patii  iit's  good. 
Whoooe  w«  aaa  that  such  comuitationa  ar«  aa 

Tlie  character  of  a  truly  honest  man  and  one 
of  the  freateet  jirobity,  appears  in  the  oath  of 
Uipfocratcfl,  with  which  ha  iatraduces  hi*  works. 
H»  aaUa      g«*i»  wfc»  pwMi  •*>r  phyh,  u 

witnMs  thi*  sincere  desire  he  hn-^  to  diwharge 
exactly  all  the  datics  of  his  station.  He  ex^ 
fnmm^wmrnwmAwmfMthitnMiuAtt  far  him 
who  taught  him  Aa«r«  of  physic,  mmd  dadwas 
that  he  shall  always  consider  him  ru^  bin  father, 
and  hla  dukirai  as  his  own  brotheray  whom  ho 
ataB  Mdte  It  Ui  doty  to  assist  upon  aD«nHlm^ 
both  with  his  ftvtane  uid  adviee.  He  protosM^ 
that  in  the  ri^men  which  he  shall  prvscrfbe  for 
the  sick,  he  shall  take  great  care  tooeomlt  what 


May  be  to  their  pr^odlM.  Ha  ppopaass  to  hlm- 
aalf  the  leading  of  a  pure  and  irreproachable  life, 
Mi  not  to  dishonour  his  profeMkm  by  any  action 
mmfhf  af  Mamar  Haaafs  thatlMMI  ■•««• 

nndertake  to  cut  ftr  ^  atOM,  and  diall  lea^e 

that  op«T*ation  to  persons  whom  long  experience 
has  rendered  dexterous  at  it.    He  protests  that, 

dfaMJorer  any  thing  which  ought  to  be  eoncroled, 
that  he  wili  never  rereal  it,  bat  will  inviolably 
obawa  the  sacred  Uw  of  aeoreey.    And  laatly. 


roleii,  that  he  shnll  ar^jaire  the  cnt^em  of  posterity, 
eeasents  to  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  tire 
'  ercr,  if  he  is  ao  unfortunate  as  to  depart 


He  !«  hiphly  praised  for  hi^  di^intrrpstMness, 
•  moat  estimable  virtue  In  a  physician.  What 
ha  aays  upon  this  attl(|ec^  is  worthy  of  remaric. 
Haii<wrha(Hnyl>a  piy^hiB»aet,imaifimto 

hts  f<^.  with  honour  and  hinnnnifv.  and  trija- 

lats  them  by  the  patient's  power  to  reward  them 
wmfortmUkmafJ  TWraaiaafMiacGasioos, 
Ufa  ha,  fat  which  a  fhyridan  aofht  aalthv  to 

uk  nor  to  expe«  t  rf  ward ;  as  in  the  cases  of 
otrnngers  and  the  poor,  whom  all  the  world  are 


b  tik  d»  ^0. 
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obliged  to  assist.  He  i^pcars  to  haVc  Iccn  fi?!! 
of  laspcct  for  the  Divinity."      Thoae,"  says  hc^ 


eases»  belie««d  it  an  art,  of  which  the  invention 
ought  t<»  bp  attributed  to  God."  I  have  fJready 
observed  elsewhere  that  Ciaeio  was  of  tha  same 
■iiimliffiM  fii  iiiifii  f  sswsc- 


crata  at  art  medico,* 

Nothing  is  particularly  known  «>f  the  dmth  of 
Hippocrates.    He  died  at  a  wiy  Mlvaooed  age, 

acquired  great  reputation  amoitg  the  pbyaiolana, 
aa  well  as  I'olybins  his  son-in-law  and  auccfsrar. 
I  hare  spoken,  in  tha  histoiy  of  Philip,  ot  tiio 


whom  that  prince  treated  as  he  desprved. 

PuiLu*  ol  Acamania  ia  Imown  from  the  sb1i»- 
tary  dnutgla  hegmTt  iJtimulertha  Gxeat,  wluofa 
mmi  hla  liA^  at  a  tima  wbsa. 
been  used  to  rend«  tliat 

A.  M.  sen.  Ant.  J.  c.  a 


esteemed  by  hii  address  In  diseovsving  the  cause 

of  the  sicknew  of  Antiochus  Sotcr,'"  the  'um  of 
Seieucus  lung  of  ^ria.  I  have  raiated  the  fact 
Inilaviaai.  If  flhiy"  — y  ha  hiMaw^  that 

wonderful  cure  wUghiastored  a  teonerly  helovod 

son  to  his  father,  was  rewarded  with  an  hundred 
talent^v  that  is  to  say,  an  hundred  thouMUid 

Apollopbanks,  physiaiaB  to  Antiochus  mm- 

named  th«>  Great,  was  very  learned  in  his  pro- 
fesBioo;  but  became  still  more  famoin  by  tha 
fanpMTtaiit  acrviaa  whUh  ha  nndarad  hla  naatan 
A.  M.  S7S5,  Ant  J.  C.  819.  Henniaa*  the  first 
minister  of  that  prince,  eommitted  unheard  of 
extortions  and  oppressions,  and  iutd  rendered 
hlnadf  aa  latllifl^that  nchadydand  by  thahr 
complaints  before  the  court  ApoIIophanes  had 
so  much  love  for  the  public  good,  as  not  to  feai- 
risking  his  fortune  for  it.  Be  discovered  the 
general  discontent  af  the  kingdom  to  the  king, 
and  left  that  lesson  to  physlt-inn*;,  upon  the  use 
they  ought  to  make  of  their  freedom  of  acoeae  to 
prineei. 

MiTiiRiDATEs,  who  was  so  long  the  terror  of 
the  Romans,  distinguished  himself  highly  in 
physic^  (A.  M.  3980,  Ant  J.  C.  1»4»)  not  only  by 
the  inrentioaof  the  antidote  that  aim  hears  hb 
name,  but  the  composition  of  several  learned 
works,  which  Pompey  made  LeuMit  Ua  firtod- 
mjm  translate  into  Latin. 

Aacunaase  af  Blthynfa^  wha  at  Srat  taoght 
eloquence  at  Rome,  A.  M.  3980,  Ant  J.  C.  81^ 

afarhalHWaBtoi 


fl  Dc  prijc  medic, 
0  ttoCL  Qtir.-*!  ■  1,',  10  Vst  Ihx.  I  r.  ft  T* 
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th*t  of  a  phj^iciiui,  which  he  bvHevrd  more  pro- 
fitable than  the  other,  and  was  not  mistaken.' 
lie  introduced  an  entire  change  in  the  practice 
obterTed  before  him,  .and  departed  almost  in 
trrrj  thing  from  the  principles  and  rules  of 
Hippocrates.  To  solid  and  profound  knowledge 
he  substituted  the  insinuation  and  repute  of  a 
flne  speaker,  which  often  pass  for  merit  with  the 
sick.  He  alao  made  it  his  buHiness  to  flatter 
their  taste,  and  gratify  their  desires  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power,  a  certain  means  for  gaining 
their  confidence.  His  maxim  was,  That  a  phy- 
sician ought  to  cure  his  patients,  taftly,  $oon,  and 
agreeahiy.*  This  practice  wore  much  to  be 
desired,  says  Celsus.  But  the  misfortune  is, 
that  to  endeaTour  to  care  too  soon,  and  to  pre- 
scribe nothing  but  what  is  agreeable,  arc  generally 
attended  with  great  danger.  What  contributed 
most  to  bring  him  into  vogue,  was  his  luckily 
meeting  a  party  going  to  inter  a  man,  in  whom 
he  found  some  remains  of  life,  and  whom  he 
restored  to  perfect  health.'  Pliny  often  mentions 
this  physician,  but  with  very  little  respect. 

TuKMisoN,  the  disciple  of  Asdepiades,  was  a 
native  of  Laodicaea,  A.  M.  4000,  Ant.  J.  C.  4. 
He  made  some  alteration  in  his  master's  system, 
when  he  was  old.  The  sect  which  he  formed, 
was  called  the  Methodic  Meet,  because  he  thought 
proper  to  establish  a  method  for  rendering  physic 
more  easy  to  leam  and  practise.  Juvenal  does 
not  speak  in  his  favour. 

Quot  Themison  Kgros  sutumno  occiderit  una 

So/.  la  L  iv. 
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■At  niAny,  with  his  piUt 


Aa  kn  one  sutumn  loam'd  I'bcmUon  kilU. 

Cicero  and  Horace  mention  Craterus  as  a 
learned  physician. 

DioscoRiDKS  {Pedaciut)  was  a  phybician  of 
Anazarba,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  in  the  first  century. 
Voasitts,  after  Suidas,  says,  that  he  was  phy- 
sician to  Anthony  and  Cleopatra.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  they  confound  him  with  another 
Dioscoridcs,  sumamed  Phacat.  The  person 
meant  here  might  live  in  Vespasian's  time.  Some 
ofthe  learned  have  dispnted,  whether  Pliny  copied 
Dioscoridcs,  or  the  latter  extracted  his  work 
from  Pliny.  These  two  authors  wrote  at  the 
same  time,  and  upon  the  same  subjects,  without 
ever  citing  each  other.  The  subject  treated  by 
Dioscoridcs,  is  the  Materia  Medico,  the  matter 
or  elements  of  medicine.  All  bodies  used  in 
physic  are  so  called,  and  are  principally  reduced 


I  Plin.  L  xxvl.  a  a 
t  Ajdepladcs  offlclum  eaac  medid  didt,  ut  tut\  celeri- 
ty, et  jucundd  curct    Id  Totum  eft ;  ted  Mrre  periculou 
MM  almis  et  fettiiuUio  ct  Toluptai  lotet    CeU.  L  UL  c.  4. 
S  ApuL  L  Iv.  FloTifL 


to  three  species  :  plants,  anioMls,  and 
or  things  of  the  nature  of  the  eiarth. 

Antonius  Musa,  the  freedman,  phyaieiaa  «r 
the  emperor  Augustus,  cured  him  of  a  diiifCTui 
distemper,  which  had  redooed  him  to  the  laat 
extremity,  by  treating  him  in  a  manner 
different  to  what  had  been  u>ied  befurct 
making  him  use  cold  baths,  and 
draughts.*  This  happy  cure,  beside*  tb*  grmt 
presents  made  him  by  the  emperor  and  the  ataater 
acquired  Musa  the  privilege  of  weariaf  a  fsU 
ring,  which  till  then  had  been  granted  only 
persons  of  the  first  condition.  All 
on  Musa's  account,  were  exempted  from  all  i 
for  ever.  The  Roman  people,  to  expreaa 
gratitude,  caused  a  statue  to  be  erected  to  kia 
near  that  of  ^sculapius.  He  took  the  saaw 
method  with  Horace,  and  made  him  uae  tbe  eiU 
bath  in  the  midst  of  winter.' 

CoaNKUUs  CcLscs  is  believed  to  have  lived  m 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  was  very  '. 
and  had  wrote  upon  all  kinds  of  subjects, 
tilian,*  who  highly  extob  his  eruditioo, 
him  however  only  an  indifferent  genius  :  Comr- 
liua  Cehus,  mediocri  rt'r  ingenio.  I  do  not  \  neer 
whether  the  physicians  a^ree  with  him  in  ifcii 
point.  We  have  eight  books  of  bis  upon  phjvc* 
which  are  wrote  in  very  good  Latin. 

Galkk,  the  most  celebrated  of  physicians  MKt 
to  Hippocrates,  was  of  Pergamus.  He  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  Antoninus,  Marcus  Anreliaa,  and 
•ome  other  emperors,  A.  D.  ISl.  He  waa  edB> 
cated  with  great  care  in  the  study  of 
learning,  philosophy,  and  the  mathf 
When  he  had  nude  choice  of  the  profn 
physic  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  it, 
many  of  the  cities  of  Greece  to  receive 
from  the  most  famous  masters  in  that 
and  continued  particularly  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  where  the  study  of  physic  flourished  wt 
that  time  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  When  be  returned  into  his  own  country, 
he  knew  how  to  make  great  use  of  the  prerieM 
treasures  of  learning  which  he  had  collected  in 
his  travels.  His  principal  application  was  in 
studying  Hippocrates,  whom  he  always  ee»- 
sidered  as  his  master,  and  in  whose  steps  he 
thought  it  his  honour  and  duty  to  tread.  He 
received  his  principles  in  all  their  force,  whieh 
had  been  neglected  and  left  in  oblivion  above  ais 
hundred  years. 

He  went  to  Rome  at  the  nge  of  thirty-fev, 
where  he  acquired  great  reputation,  and  at  the 
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■use  time  drew  upon  hltnKlf  no  leu  enry  from 

the  othi>r  physicians.  His  extraordinary  cures 
a£  pAtienU  absolutely  giren  over,  hit  mgmoity  in 


McajMHl  othiTu,  the.  crrtalrity  with  whh-h  he  (ift«»n 
foiwtoM  all  the  symptoma  that  were  to  happen, 
lim  eflHt  hi«  reoMitiei  would  pro<lMe>  and  the 
tine  in  wUdi  a  pcrftet  mm  wonld  baaliBetod; 

nl!  this  occasioned  his  Wirt;^  considered,  on  thr 
one  side»  by  the  onpnyudiced,  as  a  phyiioiaa  of 

by  hia  Jealous  brethren,  as  asMl  wtefV- 

formal  all  hia  operations  hy  the  oMistancf  of 
magic    At  least  they  spread  that  report  to  de- 

faople  and  the  great. 

The  pla^ie^  which  happen«>d  some  years  after, 
A.  D.  166,  and  which  made  borriUle  ravages 

determined  him  to  return  into  Lis  country.  If 
it  waa  to  taka  care  of  the  people,  his  design  was 
■ilndaUe.  Hedidnotoontiaae 
M.  Aorelius,  at  hii  ntoro  trma  hia 
eirp*Hlition  apninnt  the  Germans,  A.  I>.  170, 
ordered  him  to  AqaUeia^  wheuoa  1m  afterwards 
tn«gitlilaiiahfotnta«»RMMk  TWamperor 
repoeed  great  confidence  in  him.  The  rigid  life 
whirh  that  prince  led,  tiad  very  much  impaired 
liis  health.    He  toolc  a  preparation  of  treacle 

which  were  very  weali :  this  Gaka  made  for 
him.  To  this  remedy  the  heaith  he  generally 
enjoyed,  notwithstanding  his  great  weakness, 
anas  pvmee^ 


us  both  his  vAkt  ablUty,  and  the  esteem  which 
M.  Anrelius  had  for  him.  That  prince," 
saya  he,  "  having  been  suddenly  seized  in  the 
Bight  wllk  a  aollo  and  hiw,  wUdi  Md» 

him  fpvprish,  his  phyilrians  ordered  him  to  lie 
still,  and  gave  him  only  a  little  broth  in  the 
■pace  of  nina  haon.  The  wma  phyiieiaBB 
rrtwnhif  alWwrarde  to  tha  emperor,  where  I 
happened  to  be,  Judged  from  hk  pulse,  that  he 
had  a  fever  coming  on  him:  for  my  part  I  co»- 
tlaaiAdM«Bd«fiHi  wHhMil  IWiaf  hta  P«Im 
Inajton.  TlUaindaeedthecmperartoaalcmek 
turning  towards  the  aide  where  I  was,  why  I 
did  not  come  to  him  i  To  whkfa  1  anaweret^ 
that  kiaphytieiMMlHrftaf  alM^  AUkbpoka 
twice,  I  came  into  what  they  bad  done,  not 
donbtinp  hut  that  they  were  better  judges  of  hia 
pulse  than  1.  I'he  prince  however  offering  me 
kk  urn,  I  tiMD  fttt  Uo  p«lM^  Md  kavlnff  mt. 
amined  it  with  attention,  I  declared  that  there 
was  not  the  least  sign  of  t  In-  acAxm  of  a  fever,  but 
that  hia  etomach  was  clugged  wltii  Mnie  Indi- 
geetad  fcai  wtMh  aasMtaDld  Us  being  feverisli. 
M.  Aurelius  was  so  well  convinced  of  what  1 
iiald»  that  he  cried  oat :  "  Thai's  it ;  you  have  hit 
itanalirt  I M  alnMwk  clogged and  re- 
peated the  same  two  or  three  times  over.  He 
afterwards  aslied  me,  \vh:it  Mma  to  bo  done  to 
relieve  him  ?  I  replied,  if  any  other  person  ex- 
cept the  emperor  wew  in  the  mme  oonditioB,  1 
should  give  him  •  little  pepper  in  wine,  as  1 
have  often  done  upon  the  lilte  occasion.  But, 
as  it  is  the  custom  to  give  uo  remedies  to  princca, 
hot  what  are  very  gaatle,  it  will  aulBca  to  apply 

turn  into  Germany,  w:n  extremely  de»irou<»  of  ■  some  wool  steeped  in  oil  of  spike  very  lu  t 


carrying  Galen  thither  with  him,  whose  great 
■Mlitief,  and  perfect  knowledge  of  his  consiitu- 
tiw^wiede  him  aoreeqwUeaf  MfvlDf  Mmthn 
any  other  physician.  Galen  hownvrr,  having 
darired  iUm  to  leave  him  at  Rome,  the  cmpovr, 
who  WM  all  gnadMas,  complaoency,  and  hu- 
manity, complied.  I  admire  this  condeecension ; 
but  cannot  conceive,  how  a  physician  in  such  a 
ooqjanoture  could  refuse  himself  to  the  desires  of 
•  prtnea  m  warthy  of  MriJrottan.  Ftotafa 
the  design  he  had  formed  of  writing  upoBflijrBic, 
and  which  he  might  have  already  b^an  to  put 
in  execution,  might  occaaioo  thia  lefomL  And 
IndMdftwwillarAbaBpadManarM.  AonHm 
till  his  death,  and  daring  the  reign  of  Conunodus 
his  son  and  succ^'Rwr,  that  Galen  composed  and 
publbhed  his  writings  upon  physic,  eithtf  during 
Ua  abadaat  Reaaa,  ar  after  hia  rattrmaant  into 
bis  own  countrj-.  Part  of  his  writings  were  lost 
in  the  conflagration,  which  destroyed  whole 
qoartari  of  Rame  and  many  libraries  in  the 
nlga  «r  <ba  ampmr  Camnodw.  Tha  plaoe 

and  time  of  Galen's  death  arc  not  rsnrtly  1<no^n. 
A  fart,  which  Giilfii  rclnte-, '  lum-vlf,  shows 
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the  emperor's  stomach.  M.  Aurelius,"  con- 
tinues Galen,  "  did  not  lall  to  take  both  thoea 
remadlci,  tad  addnmiag  Umaelf  afterwards  to 
Pitholaus,  his  nun's  povernor:  *  We  have  but 
one  physician,'  said  he,  speaking  of  ma.  *  Hc'a 
tiM  only  aaa  af  ^na  wa  hvf.*  ** 

The  maamn  of  that  iUutrlona  pkyaloiM 
suited  his  ability  and  reputation.  He  expreaim 
gnat  respect  for  the  Divinity  in  many  placm;* 
Bad  Mya,  "That  piety  doea  nat  CMMhl  ia 
offering  incense  or  sacrifices  to  Um;  bttt  ia 
knowing  and  admiring  the  wisdom,  power,  and 
goodncM,  that  shine  forth  in  all  his  works  one's 
adf,  and  ia  naUiv  othoa  haoir  and  adailra 
them."  He  had  the  misfortune  of  not  kntfwli^ 
and  even  of  condemnini;  the  true  religion. 

He  never  mentions  his  father,  or  his  masters, 
hot  with  tlie  warmest  and  most  reapaetAiI  gratl- 

tude,  especially  when  he  speaks  of  Ilippocratea, 
to  whom  he  ascribes  the  whole  honaor  of  allha 
knew  or  praetiied*    If  ha  dapavla  aoaaalfaBM 

flrom  hia  opiaico,  for  ha  reapaetad  troth  abova 

idl  things,  it  \n  with  such  precautions  and  n»Her- 
vations,  an  nrpue  the  sincere  esteem  be  liad  for 
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exactly,  the  CM  wkk h  he  t««k  if  tfct  pear,  and 

Cb«  rrlr^f  he  pTAnirc^  them,  ar»  finr  mod**!!*  fnr 
fk«  imitation  of  pemos  af  tba  same  prntcaaion. 

Ahponnenw  vraM  th«  fifat  phrjsician,  who  onne 
to  Rome:  thi;*  was  in  th«*  rnnmilnhfp  of  L. 
iEtailhis  and  I*  Julius,  the  o^ath  year  iiiroa 
^llbv  ^^viiltdkMllMft  ^tii/t  ^^^^1^^  Sift  H^^M^  Jfej^itc 
J.  r.  §15.  It  wouM  bf  snrpHshig  If  the  Ro- 
wifre  ao  long  without  phyaiciams.  Diony- 
H>Mc«rnaaaenai% '  apenidnf  of  a  pbgua, 
MMpt  off  ahMM  «ll  *•  Mi  Mf 
thr  rItlieiM  fn  th<"  JWIst  yrar  flf  Home,  ray^, 
that  there  wen  not  phjaidana  enough  for  tba 
miMiM'  tfT  tkt  iMe.  1W»  tm«  phyaidm 
then  at  that  time.  But  it  b  probable,  ttat  A* 
Rnnuins,  till  the  nrrlral  of  Arr  hsicTifhM'*.  nvd 
only  the  natural,  or  the  aimpl''  rmpiric  Idnd  of 
phyrie»  mdk  M  wv  ncy  suppose  it  r»»rtiwJ  by 
tte  flrat  men.  tkltt  fkyiidMi  ims  trrated  very 
t—Burably  at  first,  and  rewarM  with  the 
<Wa<om  of  the  cHy:  b«t  tha  rMsot  reaaedies 

excellency  consisted  in  aurgery,  soon  iHiytsi 
the  people  both  of  him  nnd  nf  physic  in  geneml. 
It  seems,  howerer,  that  many  phyaiciatts  cane 
fimn  Omaoa  la  Bmm  to  frMHw  iMr  art, 

thnttgh  Catn,  durini^  hi^  llfr.  nppoaed  H  wilkWi 
whole  power.  For,  in  the  decree,  by  which, 
aoany  years  after  the  death  of  that  oelehmted 
asBHaa>  saa  viuaaa  www  aanj^aa  iv  imhn^ 
thp  phystrinns  nrr  incTitinnpd  PTprr^sH*.  Till 
l^ny's  time,  of  ail  professions,  that  of  physic, 
M  galnfbl  aa  It  waa,  waa  the  only  one  no  Roman 
kad  fhDowed,  because  Aiey  beBarsd  ft  Mmr 
them  ;  and,  if  nny  tlid  practise  It,  It  wn^  to  ti-^c 
the  expression,  only  in  goinf  over  to  the  Grecian 
tmsp,  and  apsdcinf  tMr  language :  Kor  anch 
waa  the  folly  and  nuulneas  of  the  Romans,  and 
aven  of  the  lowpst  of  thr  ppoplr,  that  thry  wmilil 
Mnfidc  only  in  strangers,  as  if  tiieir  health  and 
IKaa  had  baHmaat  nft  fa  fha  IMa  of  tboae, 
whose  very  hmguage  they  did  not  understand.  • 
It  is  difficult,  and  Indeed  foreign  to  my  subject, 
to  determine  in  respect  to  the  merit  of  the 
lart  and  mbiSmk  fhyrie,  and  to  gl««  tha  one 
the  preference  to  the  other.  They  have  each 
their  pecuUar  adTantafea,  which  render  both 


1  ■laLLxas'.a.L        t  Aaill«.  la^  L  a.  pi  fn. 

9  JioLam  Iimc  artiurn  Orrrf.irum  nondum  cxcrcct 
Ro*n*n«  gravity  in  Unto  fructu :  psucinbni  Quiritluin 
sttlgeiT,  et  ipai  lUtlm  od  OnMoa  tiaiafl^ai  InA  vcrft 
aoetorilas  alMar,  quAn  Grant  mm  twataattbus,  ctfann 
apod  Inipsilhw  espcrtsBque  linta*,  aon  est:  sc  minib 
rrcduiit.  que  ad  tahKtas  saaai  pwUmal,  iBldllgunL 
PUn.  L  XkUL  »■  1. 


or  pnsia 

the  rxperierire  of  many  n^rn  rrnwt  h«Tf  sddrt 
conaidiwabia  Ufkts  to  tlM  iuwwlcdgeaf  thsia- 

hmkrea  In  the  CaO^  Rajpil  asi  da 

Academy  of  TWHi^  I.«ttres,  and  my  particBhr 
iriend,  to  tavour  me  with  a  Um  haa  tqpai 
flfea*  I  tolghl  aaftoilkfaiaM«H>«i#d 

abaolutHT  unknown  to  aa.  I  nhail  csHMI 
myself  with  inserting  them  berr.  wit  bout  any 
addkiaa.    "  The  new  discoTsriea,  which  lix% 


raayri^  it  the  prrfprenre  to  that  of  thpsnrimt*. 
are  :  1.  'iliose  of  aaiUomy,  which  ha««  madiil 
aaara  psaftetty  ao^oaiaiad  whh  ths  sHaiMN  «f 

errmomr;  ameogut  others,  th**  on  nl^tion  oftV 
Uoedt  with  aH  ha  reUtions  and  dipcn^aomi: 
•  gtvan  It  a  gnaX  iasifht  IM 
(li^*nurt<,  and  tka  toaaasr  sf  tMihf 
thran.  S.  Th<»e  of  Nurp^rr.  w-hvrb 
many  vary  salutary  operations  added  to  i^i< 
the  ■iiiil^  ha?e  wdwad  lia  ■liiaa  fH^ 
inoxf  Mfe  iirvd  «qpafllSaaa,  aad  leas  paiM. 
8.  ITioie  of  pharmnry,  which  rfin«t«ts  in  tbf 
knowledge  and  use  of  many  specific  rtraniia 

for  the  ague,  JfpeooriKmAa  lor  the  dymK^rr,  ftt 
without  rerkoning  thofie  whirh  rhemfstrr  h» 
rendered  more  efficacious  and  1cm  diigsstisf. 
dk  Ha  ■fiaHt  ^  Wdha  IM  lavaMif 
diseases,  an  abundant  source  of  the  B»ost  impr- 
tant  obnervationn,  for  Improrinp  theprarticBi' 
physic  in  the  treatment  of  the  same  dianMa 
<*11afliyrfaarfka  uelMrfaiiyvliVtiik 

prrferred  to  that  of  the  modems,  in  behlf  1« 
profuse  of  medlrinea  In  sickness,  and  Itsi 
rous  to  precipitate  cora ;  inohaerTin{tht» 
tlein  of  naMva  -wM  Mf*  aflcatfM,  aad  » 
^f^tine  them  wfth  trreater  ronff 'r-Tirr,  lai  h 
being  contented  to  dHride  the  honour  of  tk  (SR 
wlA  HrtOM,  wMMot  arrogating  the  iriwb^ 
of  it  to  itself,*  fti. 

Physic,  however  n^*>frrl  and  sahitarr,  hit' W 
the  misfMtuna  to  be  the  butt,  almost  ia  all  tioo* 
even  of  gmt  and  1i%h!y  catfaHlIt  f***^ 
espedally  among  the  Romans.  Otfo^  t" 
authority  «  triumph  and  the  owwrship  add 
nothing,  so  much  was  his  personal  merit  aope- 
rlor  taaHliflM^wMaaaar  lkaia«fe»**<' 
himself  most  strongly  ^galiMlttafMiMM^* 
we  see  in  a  letter  to  hia  son,  preserred  fcr  PftiT- 
But  we  must  observe,  that  he  mcaoa  io  H  <^ 
Onaeikla' 
arnUwII.  'Tav 


4  M.  Barttto 

h  Qtiod  rIahaaunO  intellii;i  poteat  ca  X 
auctoriUti  Triumpbua  atipie  Con«ura  mini"* 

ftnuu:  iMloplaihilPBOSil  /nan  L  axis- c- 
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upon  what  I  am  gmug  to  My  m  t<rwrt>l» 

dictJoti.  If  ever  that  nation  (mcanintj  Grewc) 
•hould  ini|iart  lo  wt  liteir  tml*  tor  ietlos^  w« 
«Mwteft$  — J  iy«Birily  tf  thiy  wd  M  tlwir 
pbyaicumii.  Thmy  have  sworn  nwawpi  tbem- 
Mlreo  to  destroy  all  the  Barbarian*  with  their 
■It****  The  Greeiu  called  all  other  natiMM  by 
tiiat  nama.  So 
itMlf,  and  si 
to  thinli  of  it. 

FHaf  ikm  ■atonlbC  waa  iauc)i  in  th«  sami; 
way  of  thiokijig.  He  secma  to  tew  tmdB  It 
bLi  business  ti»  decry  thf  ph ysician«<.  by  throwing 
together  all  that  oouid  wake  then  coutemptiUle 
Md  awn  odkoa.  Ha  turn  thma  with  avario^, 
■poD  account  of  the  cooaiderable  CMmrdb  tkcf 
Tereivid  from  priurrs :  but  <)ti|,'!it  the  generous 
gratitude  of  the  latter  to  be  united  to  physi- 
ohaa?  Ha  npncto  Hm  depnnilj  af  nuMaaers 
Into  which  some  of  the  in  fell:  kttt  wtm  Mi 
these  faults  personal,  and  ouglit  they  not  lo  be 
atooed  for  bj  the  infinite  sei-vicee  which  rljwn 

ages?  He  Uike«)  painit  to  turn  the  ooQiultatioM 
of  ^yaidaos  into  ridicule  :  be  rep»«t8  an  ancient 
ISMriptioo  upon  a  tomb,  in  which  the  deceased 
■aid,  that  he  ditd  «C  a  "T'tHniif  af  ybjatduMt 

TuaBA  sK  MrnicoRLM  PERn^st.  lie  rtttnilhriM 
that  of  all  the  arts  pbyuic  in  ullowid  to  b«'  prac- 
tind  ;iriliwiit  iinderguing  any  tixomiuatiou,  or 

It,"  says  he,  "  at  our  hazard,  and  acquire  cxpe- 
riaaceattha^riceof  our  lives.  No  law  vuniabes 
Ibtir  ^pMnurn;  nor  ia  there  any  exauipk  «t  its 
Mng  chastised.  Only  a  phyiieiMi  mi  m«4w 
with  alHioliite  impunity."'  Pliny  has  reason 
fur  these  comploiuta ;  but  they  extcud  only  to 
«Biplrie%  that  ia  ta  aay,  peraana  af  ao  reput«^ 
authurity,  ok*  learning,  who  take  npon  Ihfiin  lii 
praaise  an  art  which  of  all 
ia  need  of  these  ^ualificatioaub 

Mustnnm  ata  aat  ta  be  «iml«lt4  apon  (hit 
kaad,  in  which  blind  con fidenc^apilDp^iaiUMlwl 
aantempt,  aaay  be  equidly  dangerous.  The  holy 
acriplur^  which  is  the  rule  ot  our  opiniwai^  i>re- 
aerihaa  both  to  lha  patlmtand  phydete  how 
Ibay  ought  to  think  and  aet  •<  Honour  the 
Vhjraiciaa  with  the  boaoor  due  unto  him,  for 
Ibe  .oaaa  which  you  mnjf  h»Te  of  ium :  lor  the 
Lord  hath  «f«it«d  hfaa  I  ■  Jho  .M  bath 

riiwwrth,fl»dteth«M» 
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•Vfm  not  the  water 
made  itwcet  tvith  wood,  that  the  Hrtat  IbOMf 

[of  plants]  might  be  known  ?  And  he  hath 
given  men  akiJJi,  that  he  mi^ht  be  honoured  in 
hia  imrvdliiia  wwIn  My  »om,  in  thy  aicfc^ 
n«9  be  not  negligtnt  ;  but  pray  unto  tha 
aadhewill  make  thi-*.  whol.-  j  h.-u  i^ive 
nata  the  phy»idau ;  tur  the  i^urd  hath 
him  i  Ua  Mt  <a  fl«n  «ho%  ftr  tboa  bMt 
need  of  him.  There  is  a  time  when  in  their 
hands  there  is  good  success;  for  they  shall  alM 
pcay  naia  tbo  Lord,  that  ha  would  prosper  that 
xvhi.  h  they  giva^  tor  aaaa aad  Naaedy  to prohnw 
life,-*  OnJy  the  Spirit  of  God  U 
giving  auch  wise  aad 


SECT.  IL 
Of  BOTANY. 

Botany  is  a  soiance  which  tnata  af 

This  brani  h  v[  knowledge  has  bern  efste^  mcd  in 
all  Jiges  and  uatiuus.  Mankind  are  genenlly 
aMUih  iiwIacM,  tbMl  aU  physic  la  iadudad  la 
idiaplas :  and  there  is  great  reaaon  M  btlioin, 
Uiat  it  had  its  beirinninp  in  thrw  rpnunliea^ 
wlaioh  are  simpli^  natural,  of  no  expense,  ai  ways 
at  baad,  aad  adddo  the  nodi  af  Ibn  pawwi 

person.*  IMiny  cannot  bear  thatiaotMdaf  "■it««g 
them,  people  abould  go  at  a  gi-eat  expense  to  the 
iDOit  laaate  eountrlaa  in  quest  of  mediciitcs. 
Accm-dingly  we  see,  that  tha  BMil  Mintiait  ^y. 

sid.uis  distin^juislied  theniNphrs  by  the  know- 
ledge and  uae  of  simplas :  i'Esculapius,  who,  if 
we  nay  bdleve  fidd^  mtored  Hippolytus  to 
life  by  the  use  of  them;'*  Chireo,  the aiMtw «f 
Achilles,  so  skilful  in  physic ;  Jaspis,  to  whom 
his  father  ApqUo^  the  god  of  physic,  graatad  aa 
aiacagift,  ' 


0  Wequinimum  ct  iBdoGfla  fHMS  ni«nim  ^  ji^c 
puta  V.;tLrn  (ii\  i!!«e:  QaundocuB^oa  Ws  gaBS MM  Htetas 
dafait.  aauUsoanaiapit  Twa  attan  nagis,  *i  m<!dico« 
■Nitaeattttt,  JoiaiBat  laisr  as  bariaros  necarc  otnDcs 

awdiclno.    Plin  1.  XX ix,  c  1. 
7  Nulla  lex  qwB  puuiat  ioscitiaoi:  capitals  nattuai 


paWBortes  ajnjnf :  tnctltcoquotanti 


|ae  medeiidi. 

Jin.  I  xli  V.  JMi. 

the  powwf  «r  bcrtas,  and  arts  of  cum 


Ilotany  ia  one  of  the  parts  of  natural  philo- 
sophy :  it  calls  in  the  aid  of  chemistry  ;  and  ia 
•fgicitmifaipli]«i&  19atioalpUoaophy,or 

the  phy.sirs  in  general,  considers  tba  illlMlwl 

structure  of  plants,  their  regetation,  generation, 
and  muitipiicatioo.    Chemiatry  raduoea  them 


from  these  elementiU  principles,  and  still  mora 
£amfimtir  b»m  Ahaaxpwianoaaf  tha  aflwta  af 


8  Eccleaia<t.  xxix.  1— I  t 
9  Uiac  nata  Jtledicina.  1^1  kjc  tola  oaturp 
cue  rcmcdia,  parata  vulgo,  Inventu  lKilia,ae  daa  ItT 
pendio  Ulccri  parro  roedicina  i  Rubro  mari  impu- 
tatur^cAlB  reOMffia  vera  quotidic  paupertimut  quiM^uu 
eaaoL  Pkn.  L  xxiv.  c.  'Jl. 

10  ItextUs  revoGBtuia  hsijl^ 
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plaiiu,  wh«n  employed  in  »nht*«n«i>y  Um  um  to 

The  union  of  thm»  wrcral  linuielM*  of  know- 
ledge in  th«>  same  pmon  forms  an  exrt'llent 
duuractcr,  but  is  not  neccwury  to  Botany  pro- 


within  wUdi  it  may  confine  itaelf  with  hnnonr. 
To  make  planta  •  peculiar  study,  to  know  tbdr 
nMMt  cssenttal  marks*  to  be  able  to 
hi  •  Am  aniwif  MtlMdtthi 

to  their  proper  ntnl  rr<!pi'rti\ f  ^int!s  and  classes, 
to  deecrtbe  ttMm  in  terms  so  as  to  be  kaowD  to 


Ike  fuDetioos  of  a  botanist  oooaidcred  as  such. 

In  the  earlirr  times,  the  knowledfe  of  plaotn 
to  tutre  bc«n  purvly  inedicimU:  which  is 


maA  90  limited,  thai  Theophrasto^  best  his- 
torian uf  antiquity  come  down  to  us  upon  this 
subject,  names  only  six  bundred,  though  be  had 
eallMtod  not  MlylhMo  of  OFMee,b«t«f  Libya, 

Efypt,  tithiopia,  and  Arabia.  Dioscorides  and 
Fliny,  thuni^h  they  might  have  iiad  hett*<r  and 
■■ipli  I  memoirs  upon  this  head,  have  scarce 


any  order  among  thrm,  they  hiive  not  dfiicribed 
those  of  which  they  speak,  in  a  proper  manner 
to  distinguish  and  make  th«m  known ;  and  bare 

lictiiin,  that  :ire  n«it  now  to  be  foiinr!. 

The  ages  wbkb  succeeded  that  of  Diooooridei^ 
kiMi  to  balMj.  And,  indeed,  at 
the  sciences  wtare  9tHfa9i,m4  not 
appear  ae^in  till  the  fifteenth  c«it»iry,  when 
erery  body  was  intent  upon  bearing  th«aBcl«it% 

M  iMlg  buried  in  oblivion.  Pope  Nicbolaii  V. 
eommisHioned  Theodore  Guth  to  translate  Tlieo- 
phrastus,  as  tbe  only  man  citable  of  i»«»i»ti^g 

laboured  mooMlTcIyin  Inuidating  Diosooridee. 
These  version*,  fhouiih  very  e>.t;m.tl>Ie  in  other 
respects,  served  only  to  exute  disputes  betweoi 
many  very  learned  phyaldaoa. 

The  scarrli  nftcr  plants  in  the  books  of  the 
Ureeks  and  Latins  was  from  tluit  lime  eon- 
Otivod  not  the  best  method  of  waking  any  great 
fntpm  in  tbo  kMiedgo  of  thM.  AcMrt- 

inply  resolutions  were  talcen  to  go  in  quest  of  It 
to  the  places  where  the  ancimts  bad  wrote. 
WHk  tUa  Tiew  Toyages  were  made  to  tbe 


Talestlnp,  Arabia,  and  Kgypt.  These  excur- 
sions were  useless  enough  with  respect  to  their 
prinrlpal  dnign,  tbe  undrntanding  of  the  an- 
cient anthon:  httt  tiM  Iwrned  havinff  bnmght 
back  a  grmt  number  of  plants  which  tliey  dis- 
covered tiicniselves ;  botany  began  to  appear  in 
ite  tmo  Arm,  and  to  aiaagowlwk  tefcw  waa 
only  I'itadun  and  comment,  into  natural  obser- 


of  tbe  bl  teentb  eentury,  tbey  coofio^  dMoutlwa 
aaUf  «»  liiiiaiig  tbo  pM  if  Mr  MB 
oonntries,  er  of  tboae  kito  wbkb  graator  earWy 
had  carried  the  lovers  of  botany ;  «nd  tbfv 
began  to  point  out  tbe  places,  where  etch  pbat 
gvaw^  fka  tiiM  of  Ita  oMri^g  i^  Ito  dHrihat 

and  maturity,  with  fipiiren,  tbat  ronitlitiit;  lb 
principal  value  of  these  kind  of  worlu,  frn 
tfM  deameas  they  give  than.  Varioos  esO» 
tions  whi^  appeared  at  that  tbne,  UhmI  4 

the  five  or  sis  hundred  extracted  by  >!  I'lliiili » 
from  the  ancients,  included  in  tbe  b^giaiuiii  <^ 


all  descrfbed,  wiUi  ttrfr  tfmm.  Tbnc  mi 

Htill  wanting,  however,  a  general  ordff,  nr 
system,  to  the  knowledge  of  plants,  which  uifiit 
Mika  It  m  aeicBoe  properly  so  edtod,  by  giriif 
It  princiides  and  a  method.  Upon  tbia  imni 
of  the  learned  employed  themselves  afterwanJi 
with  a  success,  not  indeed  perfect  hitberts,  (fir 

from  succession  uf  time,)  but  which  afarM 
great  views  and  inajfht       anMaf  at  Hit 

perfection. 

Tha  ajralam  af  hatwjrit  loigttffmM H 

last  form  from  Monsieur  Toumefort. '  His 
institutions,  attended  with  the  description  lai 
designs  of  an  tumroe  number  of  plaou,  «B 
be  an  otcnMl  nuniinil  iif  thafartnenrfMi 
views,  and  his  labrriotis  inquiries,  whi'"h  rofl 
him  incredible  fatigues,  indi^ensaUy  oectmiy 
ta  Um  iMign  he  propaaad.  F)v  batey,  nj* 
Mr.  Fontencila  in  hia  iwallw  In  praise  of  Mr. 
Toumefort,  is  not  a  sedentary  nnrl  inarltTf 
science,  that  may  be  attained  in  tbe  repoK  itA 
af  n  daaal.  Ilka  geoMT  «r  M*rr; « 
It  aaa^  Hka  ckenbtr}-,  anatotny,  mi 
astronomy,  requires  operations  of  no  great  pMW 
and  application.    To  succeed  in  it,  tiie  itoilent 


climb  steep  rocks,  and  expose  himself  upen  ike 
brinks  of  pre<-ipires.  TTie  only  books  that  OB 
instruct  him  fully  in  this  aubje<^  are  sfiiaiM 
mwr  tka  ftaaaf  tkawkalai^Mdt»fW» 
and  collect  thMk  ka  OMt  NMlva  apM 
and  danger. 
To  anceeed  in  tbe  design  of  carryiaf  baMgr 


It,  it  would  be  receaaary  to  study  Thpopk 
and  Dioeoorides  in  Greece,  Asia,  Lgypt)  ^^^^ 
and  in  all  tbe  places  whore  they  lived,  at  «1A 
which  tbey  wen  mora  partkahriy  aefwaiei 
ToOTafat  laciaivad  tha  Magli  *^ 


I  1klB«lsvnittai(atanrbeatoiMefurpo«fdK«'» 
tbe  sppesrsoce  of  LtanuMU,  wtMse  tjttaa  o(  J— fc*^ 

lion  supemcdcd  all  others,  asd  who  estSMMMd  s 
by  Atr  the  raort  important  era  in  the  hut  jry  <* 
As  tbeMlHmbetaici.c»apsntf vc(r  ipcddBfc  ti> 
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ia  1700^  to  xoMiu  tbe  tour  of  thtiM  provincM.  that  tbe  andeuto  made  much  tuw  of  it,  tboogll 
BOl  oaiy  Ia  order  for  knowiaf  th«  pknta  of  tbe  perhaps  it  waa  uot  unknown  to  them. 
mtditmt^  and  perhaps  aiao  aoeb  othan  aa  atightt  i  ParaeekiM,  wte  lived  ia  lha  *tf**n'itf  of  Um 
bare  ewaped  them,  but  for  tnakinf  obsprratiorif*  iiixtcpnth  crntury,  and  taught  phyfiir  at  Uaai), 
apoo  natoral  biatory  in  general,  llieae  are  j  acquired  ^aat  reputation  tiierey  bycuriug  many 
wwAyafapriMaar  LmtbXIVth'ajpenoaa  af  diaeaaaa  bellavad  iMmaya  with 
,  and  will  do  him  Infinite  honour  i  flhnded  MOMdiee.  He  boaalldl^  that  k»  ttmld 
thrntii^hout  all  a^es.  The  plu^^ue  which  then  preserve  a  man's  life  duriri^r  tnany 
f^rtl  ia   IhU'I*^  abridged  Mr.  'i'oumetbrt's  ;  died  bimaeit'  at  founcore  aud  eight. 

I  to-feb  fiaat  TCgral*  aod  aade  him  ntara  i    Mr.  L— nry,  aawqpwt  and  Amtm  lo  ( 


from  Smyrna  into  I'ranre  in  ITOS.  lie  arrivml,  I  try,  derlan-d  almost  all  analyses  to  be  no  more 
as  a  (reat  poet  says  upon  a  more  pompous  but  tban  the  curioaity  uf  philosophers,  and  Ix-lifved 
leas  useful  occaaioo,  **  laden  with  the  190U8  of :  Uiat  In  reqpect  to  physic,  chemistry,  in  reuuciog 
Ae  Eaat."*  Beridea an  Infinity  of  variooaobaei^  mixed  badlaa  lo  their  prindplc^  taduaed  tlM«i 
vations,  he  brought  back  thirtt-fri  hundred  and  often  to  nothint,'.  I  shtiU  nlate  one  of  bis  ex- 
Afty-cix  new  species  ol' plants,  without  including  '  periments,  which  ia  curioua^aud  Intellifihle  lo 
which  ha  had  coUeeled  in  hie  Ibnov  |  arery  body. « 

What  vast  riches  !  It  was  necessary  He  made  an  iEtna  or  Vesuvius,  by  burying 
to  dispone  them  in  aii  order  that  might  farilitat«;  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  in  th<-  iKround,  during  the 
tbe  knowledge  of  them.  This  Mr.  Touruefurt  i  summer,  fifty  pounds  uf  filings  of  iiuu  and 
had  before  laboured  In  hie  drat  work,  puUIahed  |  snlpfaur  polveriaed  In  equal  qaantlUea,  the  wImIo 

ill  the  vi  ur  l()!lt.  By  the  new  order  which  he  j  madi-  into  a  pasti'  with  water.  Tri  about  eight 
cstabliabed,  the  whole  were  reduced  into  fourteen  I  or  nine  hours'  time,  the  earth  swelledf  and 
fignrca  «f  flowers,  by  tlia  meaaa  of  wliieh  we  .  opened  Itaelf  In  eevrnl  pUiccs ;  and  aayMed  iiot 
daeeend  to  rfxhuBdnd  and  atvanty-three  kinds,  |  and  sulphurous  vniiouni,  and  at  length  flames. 

or  distinct  genusen,  that  contain  under  them    It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  a  fpreater  quantity  of 


eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six 
ipaclca  of  phnli.  . 

Since  Monsieur  Tournefort's  death,  botany 
has  been  greatly  augmented,  and  new  additions 
are  every  day  made  to  it  by  the  pains  and  appli- 
cation of  tlHMa  who  have  tiie  cam  of  tirii  part  of 
physic  in  the  royal  garden  of  I  Vani  c,  csp-t  lally 
aimx  the  direction  of  it  has  been  given  to  the 
Count  da  Manrepas,  secretary  of  state,  fdbo  not 
only  delights,  but  tbinki  It  hb  dttCj,  tO  ffOtoct 
learning  and  learned  men. 

1  ought  here  to  exprcH  my  gratitude  to 

.e 


1 190D  bolttDy  to  ntOi 

8XCT.  IIL 
OF  CHEMISTRY. 


Chouililry  la  aa  «t  whkh  fwehw  to 

hj  fiio  (he  different  substances  contained  in 
mixed  bodies,  or.  which  in  the  same  thing,  in 
vegetables,  minerals,  aud  animals ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  aaaka  the  analyab  of  natwal  bodies  to  redoea 

tbem  info  their  finrt  princip!  nnd  to  discover 
their  hidden  virtuea.  It  may  b«  of  use  both  to 
phyddana  in  partienlar  ftr  lha  dteeovory  of 
medicines,  and  natural  philosophers  in  ganeral 
larthekaowledgaof  naUira.  It 


9  Sjpollto  Orlentb  onustua.  nrg. 

3  DcxSor-rcfft-nt  in  the  faculty      phytic  in  tin- 


this  mixture  of  iron  and  sulphur  with  a  propor* 
tfooate  depth  of  cartii,  WM  an  that  wai  wasting 

to  form  a  real  mount  iEtna :  that  the  sulpburooe 
vapours  would,  in  endeavouring  a  passage,  have 
occasioned  an  earthquake  more  or  lees  violent, 
aeaardiogtotliairliMroeand  tfao  obataclea  in  tiMir 
wny  :  tliat  when  they  either  found  or  made 
themselves  a  vent,  they  would  break  out  with 
an  impetnoalty  to  oecarfon  a  hnnricaiM:  that  if 
they  made  their  way  through  a  part  of  tlie 
earth  under  the  iwa,  they  wouM  ocrnsinn  those 
water-spouts,  so  dangerous  to  aiiips :  aud,  lastly* 
that  if  thoy  row  to  tha  doodi^  thoy  wonU  eany 
their  sulphur  thither  alaaf  with  thwaj  Wllieh 
would  produce  thunder. 

There  ia  a  kind  of  cbimerical  diemlatry,  tliat 
proposes  the  tranaonitation  of  metals  as  its  object, 
and  ia  called  .JAd^a^  or  AdUiy  <Aejidi6iMyilker'« 


SECT.  IV. 
OF  ANATOMY. 


Aoataaiyii  a  aaknea  that  tMchca  tha  1 

ledge  of  the  )»artii  of  a  human  body,  uiid  i  f 
other  ■t»™»l«,  by  di^ei  tion.  Those  who  have 
wrote  upon  anatomy  Hiuung  the  anciently  are 
Hippocrates,  Democritus,  Aristotle,  Eraai- 
atraiui^  Galan,  Ueruphylus,*  and  aaaay  otbe>% 


4  Mem.  de  tn««d.  dis  Mienees,  am.  VW 

.'■  AccordiliK  tn  Trrt  i.Ki.iii,  t)n  .  I  Irroiihylui,  in  order  to 

venltjr  of  Paris,  proteHor  and  dcmonstrstor  of  planu  in  1  know  tbe  hunuui  Uuiy,  diMvcUtl  a  very  gnat  nuwtwr  at 
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who  perfectly  knew  the  neceMlty  of  it,  and  mn- 
■idered  it  «s  the  most  important  part  of  physic ; 
wUhort  -wbldi  it  »  fanpiMrfUe  to  kiwir  <Im 
«ae  of  Ihp  parts  of  a  human  body,  and  conse- 
quently the  cauuM  of  diaeaaca.    it  wm,  how- 
erer,  entirely  renounced  for  many  a^ea,  and 
wm  Ml  nJwtatod  till  the  aixtcanth  oentmy. 
The  dlmedioik  of  a  human  body  was  held  nacri- 
1^  till  the  idgn  of  Frasoia  1.  and  there  ii  a 
eamidtatkn  extant,  wblefa  the  eao^icrar  ChmAm 
V.  eauaed  the  prtifeaaor^t  of  theology  at  Salamanra 
to  hold,  in  order  to  inquire  whether  a  human 
hody  might  be  diwacted  for  the  knowledge  of 
Ma  tlnHlBn  wlih  •  «!!»  cobmImmo.  Vtmi,  » 
Flemish  phjnilriaii,  who  ili)  <)  in  ir)r4,  was  the 
firat  who  nrivad  aad  method  iwd  what  to  called 
anatomy. 


OF  ANATOMY. 


and  been  much  improved.  Oor  of  the  dta- 
coveriea  which  have  done  moat  honour  to  the 


motion  by  whirh  th*»  h\ooi]  is  rHrri*'d  »^  T?r»I 
times  a  day  from  the  heart  into  all  the  psutt  oi 
the  body  by  the  mtmim,  aad  ra 

\6Slfi,  Harvky,  n  ri"lphrati»d  English  dty<^r'r.  i» 
aaid  to  have  been  the  firat  who  diaoovcred  tUa 
draolMlMi,  wfcMi  to  Mir  iftiHm  kf  dl 
physidane.  lliere  are  eoma,  hNWrer,  who 
deny  him  this  glory,  and  rven  prfttml  that 
HippoGFatea,  Ariatotk,  and  i'lato^  knew  it 
hafK«  Mm.  ThatiMyba:  Wt  dMjr  mmtt  m 
little  uae  of  It,  that  it  ia  almoat  the  «me  at  if 
thoy  had  h4^n  ii;norant  of  it ;  and  in  much 
may  be  aaid  ol'  them  in  reject  to  auay  other 
phjMi 
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OF  THE  MATHEMATICS. 


The  Mathpmatics  hold  the  flnt  place  among 
the  edgnce%  becauae  they  alone  we  founded  ugoa 
inftUItb  dMUMMtmtioiUL  And  thkundouM- 
cdly       them  their  umm  Fqp  HMmit  in 

Greek  signifies  science. 

1  Hbail  coniider  gttrticularly  in  thiii  place  only 
OaMMliy  ead  Aetwrnmay,  whkh  ere  thepiria- 
cipal  branches  of  mathematlral  knowledge  ;  to 
which  I  shall  add  some  other  perti^  that  have 
an  eiaential  relation  to  them. 

I  must  confess,  to  my  shame»  that  the  subjects 
of  Tvhic  b  I  am  poing  to  treat  are  absohittly  un- 
known to  me,  except  the  historical  part  of  ttum. 
But,  by  the  privilege  I  have  aMiined,wltli  which 
tile  pablic  doea  not  seem  to  he  offended,  it  is  in 
my  power  to  apply  the  riches  of  others  to  my 
own  use.  What  treasures  have  I  not  found 
^peotUeoeearieB  in  the  Meaoeinef  the  Academy 
«f  Sciences !  If  I  could  have  taken  all  I  have 
aaid  upon  such  snbUme  and  abatracted  aut^ects 
firam  Hmg^  I  Asnld  Inva  n»  MOMiaBla  Imt  for 
myeaUl 

GHA7TBB  L 
or  GfiOUfiTBT. 

The  word  Gtomttr^  significe  literally,  the  art 
^  mtqtmimg  ikt  wA.   The  Egyptfena  are  mid 
to  have  invented  it  on  account  of  the  inundations 
of  the  Nile.'    For  that  river  carrying  away  the 
landmarka  every  year,  anA  lesecning  some 
estatea  to  enlaiye  others,  the  Egyptlene  were 
obliged  to  measure  their  country  often,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  contrive  a  method  and  art,  which 
waa  theoi^gin  and  beginning  (tf  geometry.  Thle 
reason  might  have  induced  the  Egyptians  to  cul- 
tivate geometry  with  the  more  care  and  attcut  ion  ; 
but  its  origin  is  undoubtedly  of  more  ancient 
date.  Howeivcr  that  nmy  be^  It  paeaed  ftam 
Egypt  into  Greece,  and  Thales  of  Miletus  is 
believed  to  have  carried  it  thither  at  hie  retuxs 


1  Bmod.  L  iL  c  10&  Stndx  L  xvtt,  m 


from  his  travels.  Pythagoras  also  placed  it  in 
great  honour,  and  admitted  no  disciples  who 
hadootlseirnad  Ae  priodples  of  geometry. 

Geometry  la  to  be  considered  in  two  different 
views ;  eltli«r  a  vecalativ^  or  a  pcaetkal 
»cienoe. 

the  figure  and  extent  of  bodies  nrcimling  to 
titfee  differeiM  dimension^  length,  breadth,  and 
thickaew,  whkk  ftm  three  spedea  of  aiteBt, 
linear  euperficie%  and  solids  or  eoUd  body. 
Accordingly  it  compares  the  different  lines  with 
each  other,  and  detennlneo  their  equality  or  ia^ 
equality.  It  diewa  alaa  ko«r  nuieh  gnatar  Ihn 
one  ia  than  the  other.   It  does  the  same  hi 
respect  to  superficies.    For  instance,  it  iJemon* 
qtrates  Uutt  a  triangle  ia  the  half  of  a  paralielo* 
^aaa  af  tlia  eame  ham  and  Mght:  that  tm 

circles  are  in  proportion  to  each  other  as  the 
squares  of  their  diameters;  that  ie  to  my,  that  if 
the  one  be  three  times  aa  large  aa  the  otiier,  tha 
first  will  contain  nine  times  as  much  ^ace  aa 
the  latter.  And  lastly,  it  considers  solids  or  the 
fuantitiee  of  l>odie8  in  the  same  manner.  It 
ahow^  that  a  p>Tamid  la  the  tUrd  of  a  paiam  «C 
the  same  base  and  height :  that  a  sphere  or  ^aha 
is  twn-f bird"!  of  a  cylinder  circumscribed,  that  is 
to  suy,  u  cylinder  of  the  same  height  and 
breadth:  tfiat  ^ohw  are  in  tha  nana praportlan 
with  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters. 
If,  for  example,  the  diameter  of  one  globe  be 
four  tinea  aa  largo  aa  tiiataf  anatiur,  Um  flat 
globe  ia  dxty-four  times  aamoahin  quantU^aa 
the  second.  Accordingly,  if  they  are  of  the  saaM 
matter,  the  former  will  weigh  aizty-lour  timaa 
aa  mndi  aa  tha  otiMfv  Veanm  64  b  tha  «nho  af  i. 

Practical  geometry,  founded  upon  the  thet>i*y 
of  the  specidative,  is  solely  employed  in  nn';«ur- 
ing  the  three  tpedes  of  extent,  lines,  sup«i  iicics, 
and  aolida.  It  teacbm  oa,  ftr  eaaaapK  kww  to 
metisure  the  distance  of  two  objects  from  each 
other,  the  height  of  a  tower,  and  tlie  extent  of 
land:  howtadMda  a  aiqpadkiM  mm§ 
parts  as  we  ploOM^  of  whlch  the  one  may  hf 
twice,  thrice,  four  times,  &c.  as  Inrgf  ns  luiother. 
It  alwws  us  how  to  gage  casks,  and  the  manner 
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of  finding  tbe  eonteuta  o(  uif  oUier  vessel*  used 
eitbar  to  bold  IHolda  or  mIMi.  It  not  onlj 
uicaHures  different  object*  u\Hm  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  but  the  globe  of  tbe  earth  itsilf,  by 
determiDinf  the  ext«ut  of  it»  circtunfovnoe,  «ud 
tita  loifth  «r  te  dlaoMlar.  It  goes  to  f«r  a«  to 
thvw  tbe  di-ifniK-e  of  the  moon  from  tbe  mrth. 
It  0fm  Tcntures  to  measure  tbait  of  tbe  sun, 
mui  Hi  aHBltad*  In  rmfmit  to  the  trnntM 

The  mont  iniixtrious  philosophers  made  thi« 
science  their  peculiar  study :  Anaxagoras,  I'lato, 
Arbtode,  AnUtai,  "Eiuimm,  and  umaj  otban, 
of  whom  T  shall  only  "sprak  of  thr  moat  known, 
and  thoM  whoae  worlu  have  come  dowo  to 

Euclid,  Ant.  J.  C.  8601    We  dttB  *Pttl'  ^ 

bim  in  the  sequel. 

Aain^us  the  dder.  He  teems  to  have  been 
Eudtd^  wMttponiy.    He  wroto  Iv*  ImIbi 

opon  MoliJ  placrs,  that  is  to  say,  as  Pappw 
plaiuH  it,  upon  tbe  three  Conic  Sections. 

AroiLorii's  PcaoAUs,  so  called  from  a  dtj 
•rPtamphylla,  Ant  J.  aCBD.  BeUvaitetto 
reign  of  Ptolcniy  Evrr^rtr*.  niid  roUectcd  all 
tbat  the  moat  learned  geometricians  bad  written 
ftptn  naie  mtie«i  belbn  Vmtt  of  wbltb  ha 
marie  eight  book.s  whicb  onto  doiTB  eBtlM  to 
thr  time  of  Pappus  of  Alexandria,  who  eompoeed 
a  kind  of  introdu«nion  to  that  work.  Tbe  four 
iMt  badM  «r  AfiMMikm  wwa  i^etwwda  laM. 
Bnt  In  IR-W  the  famous  John  Alphonso  Bnrelli, 
paaiing  through  Florence,  found  an  Arabian 
jmwMaript  fn  tbe  ttbraryof  tbe  Medfds,  with 
Itn  Inscription  in  Lntin,  JfytOoM  Ptrgai  Co- 

mkanm  LOri  Otio.  Tliij  irwri  triihliill  I  

Latin. 

AsCBmniiCi.  I  AaD  defer  speaking  of  him 
Ibrftlltde. 

pArri";  of  Alrxiindria  flourished  in  the  nijin 
•f  Theodosius,  in  the  Siibth  year  of  Clirist.  lie 
•Mipoaad  »  caBertbNi  npm  gMBwtrleil  avljecta 
in  eight  booki*.  of  whirh  the  two  first  aro  lost. 
Tka  Abb£  Gallois,  when  the  Academy  of 
Bcieiicw  — uuiud  >  mm  tarm  In  I6S8^  andertook 
to  work  upon  the  geometry  of  the  ancients,  and 
partlcnlnrly  upon  Pappus's  roUertlon,  of  which 
be  was  for  printing  the  Greek  text,  tbat  had 
nwNV  bMti  doiie»  attd  ftp  eaM<wtlB|f  (be  ttiy 
dffr.  tivp  T.ntui  vrr'iion.  Tf  !•?  a  misfortune  for 
tbe  commonwealth  of  letters,  that  thii  waa  only 

Of  tbe  geemetrldane  I  hare  mentioned,  the 

two  most  fllustrlouft,  and  who  have  done  most 
boDom*  to  geometry,  but  In  a  different  decree  of 
nwrtt,  were  EndM  and  Areblmedea.  EucOd  It 
only  an  author  of  elemento:  bnt  Aroblmedes  la 
a  suUtme  geometricitin,  whom  even  the  mmrt 
iMuraad  fn  tbe  new  methods,  admire  to  this 
flay* 


Euclid. 

Kudifl  thi»  mathpnmtirian  was  of  Alnondra, 
where  he  taught  iu  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  the  wo 
of  Lagoa.  We  nut  not  caofiwiiid  bh^  ai 
Valerius  Maximna  has  done,  with  ::w'h--r 
Euclid  of  Megara,  the  foimder  of  the  Kct  of 
pbBaaophers,  oaDad  tbe  Megarie  net,  vbs  Bvsi 
in  the  time  of  Socratae  and  Platen  above  tmamm 
yearn  before  ihf  ronthematidan.  Eaclfd  vrm 
to  have  made  speculative  geometry  iiia  solr  aad 
prfadpalalndj.  Hebtoleftaaa-weAlilb^ 
ElementM  of  Gfomttry,  in  fifWn  book*.  It 
is  however  doubted,  whether  Um  two  but  an 
his.  His  elements  coo  tain  a  series  of  propiv 
rfltoin»  WbMi  aietbe  hwliMid  ftmndation  of  iS 
(he  oth^r  part^  of  the  Tnathematir-«i.  TbU  book 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  predoss  Dana* 

andents  in  leipiet  to  natural  knowicd^.  lie 
<vrot(*  nito  nymn  optie^  f  lllfliha,  —adC|  oi 

other  learned  subjecta. 

Pn^raJ,  at  twdvp  yfirs  of  rii^r,  Trithout  harrnf 
evrr  read  any  bonk  of  geometr)',  or  knowiaf  uj 
tbin^  mora  of  that  odcnee,  except  AM  it tto^M 
Iht  method  ef  mUi^f  anct  ilgnns,  waA  «f 
finding  thf  ir  proportions  to  eadi  other,  pro«ed<J 
by  the  strength  of  bis  geoins  enly,  to  the  ^ 
propositlea  eftte  inC  baek  ef  X«cli4 

Syracuse,  and  a  iioar  relation  to  kiti^j  TIutii. 
\\'hat  I  have  mud  of  him  with  sufficient  rxteat 
in  Hpcaking  of  the  siege  of  Syracuse  by 
Itomanft,  dispenses  with  my  repeating  his  htadrf 
in  this  place.  He  was,  of  hims*df  and  hy  natunJ 
indinaliou,  solely  intent  upon  whaterer  it  oMrt 
noUe,  neat  endtad,  and  sMMt  aMncttI  h 
geometry  and  some  of  his  works  of  thi.  kind, 
of  which  he  conipmed  a  cn>at  number,  lu« 
come  dotni  to  us.  It  was  only  at  the  n^sflt 
and  warm  Instaneea  of  llQg  IHera  bb  fdtfbib 
that  he  suffered  him.vlf  at  Icnpth  toh«-  p.  rs'!»J«i 
to  bring  down  bis  art,  from  soaring  perpetaaiiy 
After  IntdDeeteal  and  ^Iritual  things,  wiiatttois 
to  things  sensible  aad  "hmjihiiIi  and  ts  rcsier 
hi^  rp.i'toninpii  in  mine  sort  more  erident  sioJ 
palpable  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  ifl 
ling  tfteni  bjr  CKperioDeBta  wlA  tbtafs  sT 
We  havr  what  Borvici's  he  did  his  coontrT 
at  the  si^e  of  Syracuse,  and  the  astoeisKiflf 
tnwgbfnas  tbat  ame  from  his  iodustrisos  hai^ 
He  bewevcreH  aenine  npai  IhM^w'*^ 


snaibiiiMLvia*. 
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sidered  them  ss  pastime  and  amxuement,  in 
compariiton  with  thoae  sublime  rensonings,  that 
grntitied  his  in<-linAtion  and  taste  lor  truth  In  a 
quite  different  manner.  The  world  ia  never 
more  indebted  to  these  great  geometriciann,  than 
when  they  descend  to  act  thus  for  its  service  :  it 
is  a  sacrifice,  which  costs  them  much,  because  it 
tears  them  from  a  pleasure  of  which  they  are 
infinitely  fond,  but  to  which  they  think  them- 
selves obliged,  as  indeed  they  are  for  the  honour 
of  geometry,  to  prefer  the  good  of  the  public 

EudoxuB  and  Architas  were  the  first  inventers 
of  this  Idnd  of  mechanics,  and  reduced  them  to 
practice,  to  vary  and  unbend  geometry  by  this 
kind  of  amusement,  and  to  prove  by  sensible  and 
Instrumental  experiments  some  problems,  which 
did  not  appear  susceptible  of  demonstration  by 
reasoning  and  practice :  which  are  Plutarch's 
own  words. '  He  cites  here  the  problem  of  the 
two  mean  proportionals  for  obtaining  the  dupli- 
cation of  the  cube,  which  could  never  be  geo- 
metrically resolved  before  Descartes  did  it 
Plutarch  adds,  that  I*lato  was  much  offended  at 
them  on  this  account,  and  reproached  them  with 
having  corrupted  the  excellency  of  geometry,  in 
making  it  descend,  like  a  mean  slave,  from  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual,  to  sensible  things,  and  in 
obliging  it  to  employ  matter,  which  requires  the 
work  of  the  hands,  and  is  the  object  of  a  low  and 
aenrile  trade:  and  that  from  thenceforth  me- 
chanics were  separated  from  geometry,  as  un- 
worthy of  it.  This  delicacy  is  singular ;  and 
would  have  deprived  human  society  of  a  great 
number  of  aids,  and  geometry  of  the  only  part 
of  it,  that  can  recommend  it  to  mankind :  because 
if  it  were  not  applied  to  things  sensible  and  of 
use,  it  would  serve  only  for  the  amusement  of  a 
very  small  number  of  contemplative  persons. 

The  two  celebrated  geometricians,  whom  I 
have  distinguished  from  the  multitude,  Euclid 
and  Archimedes,  universally  esteemed  by  the 
learned  though  in  a  different  d^ree,  show  how 
far  the  ancients  carried  their  knowledge  in 
geometry.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it 
soared  to  a  quite  different  height,  and  almost 
entirely  dianged  its  aspect  in  the  lost  age,  by  the 
new  system  of  the  Infinitesimal  Analysis,  or 
Differential  Calculus,  for  which,  no  doubt,  the 
particular  application  bestowed  till  then  upon 
thijt  study,  and  the  hnppy  discoveries  made  in  it, 
had  prepared  the  way.  The  advances  we  make 
in  science  are  progressive.  Every  acquisition  of 
knowledge  does  not  reveal  itself,  till  after  the 
discovery  of  a  certain  number  of  things  neces- 
sarily previous  to  it :  and  when  it  comes  to  Its 
turn  to  disclose  Itself,  It  casts  a  light  that  attracts 
all  eyes  upon  it.  The  period  was  arrived, 
wherein  geometry  wns  to  bring  forth  the  cal- 


I  Diog.  Lacrt  in  Aichini.  Flut  in  MatccL  p.  305. 


cuius  of  Infinites.  Newton  was  the  first  who 
made  this  wonderful  discovery  :  and  Leibnitz 
the  first  who  publibhed  it.  All  the  great  geo- 
metricians entered  with  ardour  the  paths  that 
had  been  lately  opened  for  them,  in  which  tliey 
advanced  with  giant  steps.  In  proportion  as 
their  boldness  in  treating  infinites  increased, 
geometry  extended  her  Iwunds.  The  infinite 
exalted  every  thing  to  a  sublimity,  and  at  the 
same  time  led  on  to  a  facility  in  every  thing,  of 
which  nobody  had  ventured  so  much  as  to  con- 
ceive any  hopes  before.  And  this  is  the  period 
of  an  almost  total  revolution  in  geometry. 

I  have  Hoid  that  Newton  first  discovered  this 
wonderful  calculus,  and  that  Leibnitz  published 
it  first.  The  latter,  in  168+,  actually  inserted 
the  rules  of  the  differential  calculus  in  the  Acts 
of  Leipsic,  but  concealed  the  demonstrations  of 
them.  The  illustrious  brothers,  the  Bemoullis, 
discovered  them  though  very  difficult,  and  used 
this  calculus  with  surprising  success.  The  most 
exidted,  the  boldest,  and  most  unexpected  solu- 
tions rose  up  under  their  hands.  In  16B7 
appeared  Newton's  admirable  work,  upon  ih* 
Mathematical  Principltt  of  Natural  Philotopfty, 
which  was  almost  entirely  founded  upon  this 
calculus ;  and  he  had  the  modesty  not  to  exclaim 
against  the  rules  of  Mr.  Leibnitz.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  each  of  them  had  dis- 
covered this  new  system,  through  the  conformity 
of  their  great  talents  and  learning.  A  dispute 
arose  on  this  occasion,  which  was  carried  on  by 
their  adherents  on  both  sides  with  sufficient 
warmth.  Newton  eaimot  be  denied  the  glory 
of  having  been  the  inventer  of  this  new  systion; 
but  Mr.  Leibnitz  ought  not  to  be  branded  with 
the  Infamous  name  of  a  plagiary,  nor  to  have 
the  shame  of  a  theft  laid  upon  him,  which  he 
denied  with  a  boldness  and  impudence  very 
remote  from  the  character  of  so  great  a  man. 

In  the  first  years  the  geometry  of  the  infini- 
tesimal calculus  was  only  a  kind  of  mystery. 
Solutions  frequently  came  out  in  the  Journals, 
of  which  the  metbo<i  that  produced  them  was 
not  suffered  to  appear;  and  even  when  it  was 
discovered,  only  some  feeble  rays  of  that  science 
escaped,  which  were  soon  lost  again  in  clouds 
and  darkness.  The  public,  or  more  properly, 
the  small  number  of  those  who  aspired  at 
elevated  geometry,  were  struck  with  a  useless 
admiration,  that  made  them  never  the  wiser; 
and  means  were  found  to  acquire  their  appUiiue, 
without  imparthig  the  instruction,  with  which 
It  ought  to  have  been  de^e^ved•  Mr.  Dc  I'llo- 
pital,  that  sublime  genius,  who  has  dune  geo- 
metry and  France  so  much  honour,  resolved  to 
communicate  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  new 
geometry  without  reserve,  and  he  did  so  in  the 
famous  book  called  the  Analytia  of  Infinitu, 
which  he  published  in  1696.    He  there  unveiled 
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^  lb«  wcrats  of  tb«  geometrical  inAnitr,  aud  of 

dliltrent  orden  of  infinites  whirh  risr  upon  ona 
another,  apd  form  tkm  heMmt  ami  oioat  uaaaM^ 
•apcramietuffe,  Alt  k«MK  fate  Imi  «mrv«iP 
land  to  bmgtne.   It  ia  ia  tUs  «apwv  At 

■eieneRi  attain  thr^ir  perfection. 

Am,  in  speakiug  of  geoneUj,  i  tntv«l  in  a 

ion*  aay  tUng.  beaidee  copying  aud  abridging 
whiit  I  foun4  upon  the  aitl^eot  in  tlMi  iVIemoira 
of  tke  Academy  of  Seienoea.  But  I  tbeught  it 
loemiik«ai«i  «•  to  «M  tte  •dvantagMoa  tciti. 
mony.  which  !Mr.  De  I'llopita],  of  whom  I 
haKa  jiMt  ajpokan*  giToi  in  %  lew  lum  to  Mv> 
I  iltMiH,  «tt  MMWt.  «r  tfa  famntiMi  «r  tbi 
caleulua  of  ioilnitea*  In  hia  preface  to  the 
Anolywfe  of  Infini»<*a.  "  IlLs  rnlculus,"  l»e, 
<*haa  carried  him  into  regions  iiiiherto  unltnonm  j 

tooet  profound  matliematicians  of  Europe.** 

I  add  here  anotlicr  paaaage  from  the  preface, 
b«t  longer,  that  aeema  to  me  a  modal  of  the  wiae 
•ad  Moderate  omuumiv  with  whUh  aw  «ight  to 

think  aii'l  <«p)>:\k  cif  the  ercat  men  uf  nntiqulty, 
even  when  we  prefer  the  aoodfrnt  to  them. 
••WlMt  Urn  >odbiti  ham  Mk  m  vpon  thcae 

•ttlyects,  and  eapaclally  Archimedea,  ia  certainly 
worthy  of  admimtiun.  lJut,  heiiidfs  their  hrivint; 
touched  very  little  upon  curvee,  and  that  tiM 
vary  mfwMtMf,  ttmmt  «ll  tiMf  haw  ioM 
upon  thut  head,  arc  particular  and  drtnrlipd  pro- 
poeitione,  tha&  ^  not  in^tly  aojr  nignhir  .-uiiJ 
foherent  mathai,  ThajrcannolWiiwmrkejuMly 
Mproached  on  that  aceount.  It  required  rx- 
c«>i  'lif>n  for*.!'  uf  genius  to  penetraf«-  tlirtni^h  so 
many  wbecuritie^  and  to  enter  hnit  into  r^iona 
■t  mtHinSy  unknown.  If  tfwj  were  nat  (n 
from  them,  if  they  went  by  round-about  way*, 
at  leakt  they  did  not  go  astray ;  and  the  more 
difficult  and  thorny  the  pattia  they  followed 
wm,  tka  oMt*  thqr  arc  to  be  aADoired  for  not 
losing  thrmwlvr^  in  them.  In  a  word,  it  doca 
no4  aeem  poMiible  for  the  ancienta  to  have  doo« 
more  in  their  time.  They  hare  done  what  oar 
lbe«t  mtiderns  would  hare  done  in  their  places ; 
an<l  if  tlicy  were  in  ours,  it  bt  to  be  believed  (hey 
would  have  lud  the  aame  view*  with  us.~lt  i« 
therefore  no  wonder  thai  the  andento  went  no 
farther.  But  one  cannot  hcMifliciently  surpriwd, 
that  great  men,  and  no  doubt  aa  great  ud  u  as 
the  ancients,  should  continue  there  ao  long  ;  and 
tbraugh  an  alniOflt  luperstitious  admiration  fur 
their  works,  rontent  themselves  with  nariini; 
ao4  comiQcntiug  upon  them,  without  allowing 
tfMOiaelm  any  ftitiwr  nie  of  tbdr  own  talents, 
iban  what  sufficed  fur  following  them,  and 
without  daring  to  venture  the  crime  of  thinkinq 
sometimoa  for  thcm«elves,  and  of  extending  their 

▼ifwa  lMiyoii4  what  iha  aaclanto  hid  diaoovend. 
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many  sUuii«^  wrote,  and  laul- 


were  made.  All  tlie  labours  of  many  aga  lud 
no  other  tendency  than  to  &11  the  wobd  witk 

«f  origiaala*  oteteMtrmptible  enougk  M 

was  the  state  of  the  matheioatics,  and  <^p^ritl1y 
o*  phiUwoyhy,  tm  the  pedod  of  Ummsa 


I  return  now  to  my  sul^eot  We  an  ana> 

time*  t«mipted  to  think  the  time  very  iudifferently 
employed,  that  persona  of  geniiu  btsdow  ii|na 

iMiUty,  and  only  proper  to  satisfy  a  vain  nirimt  j. 
l^o  think  ia  thia  aaaser  is  contrary  to  itwe; 
bewiMi  w  make  ewadvea  judges  if  wbtae 
neither  know,  nor  are  qualified  to  luiov.  Itii 

indeed  true,  thnt  all  the  specuktiati^  of  ym 
geometry  or  algei«ra  are  not  immedialely  ttfiiA 


those  that  do.  Beaidea  a  geometrical  (pecula- 
tion, which  lias  at  first  no  useful  olg«cS|  own 
in  time  to  be  applicaltle  to  use.  Whci  ftl 
gfiatMlpwelrli  Ulia  nf  theeeventeenticatiiy 

atudied  a  new  curve,  which  ihe\  ci\W.  '.he 
cydoid,  it  was  only  a  were  spt'culaliuo,  iii  wiiick 
they  s«)li-ly  engaged  thruugb  the  waitytf  4h> 
covering  didicult  *h*^iw^iii^f^  in  cmubtioa  of  ocb 
other.  They  did  not  ho  much  as  pneteildlkit 
they  were  labouring  fur  the  good  of  the  feUifr 
Tha  eydoM  Iwwavar  waa  foand*  apan  •  Urirt 
Inquiry  into  its  nature,  to  W  ili^timiJ  !  >  ?iTf 
pendulums  all  poeaible  perfertioo,  and  tlM  aiea- 
nre  of  tinw  Ito  wtmoet  exactness.  Bedfa  At 
aid  which  aveiy  Ivaach  of  the  matbeautki 
derivea  from  geometry,  the  ytmly  of  thiiidcM 
is  of  infinite  advantage  in  the  u*e&  of  Ufe  b 
iaalwajefsod  to  tMnk  aad  fetMni^:«A 
it  ban  been  justly  said,  that  there  U  no 
practical  logic  th.in  geometry.  Theugl) 
luwwledge  of  numbers  aud  lines  abMliI^ 
tonded  to  BolhiBc  It  would  alwei*  Ac  0^ 
certain  knowledge,  of  which  we  are  c«jabff  ''I 
the  light  of  nature^  and  would  serve  a»  tk  sumt 
meana  to  give  our  reason  the  fint  bebitals  lai 
bent  of  truth.  It  would  tearh  o»  to  ^^^'^ 
n\Hm  truth*,  to  trace  the  rhalu  of  them,  snfctik 
and  almuttt  imperceptible  as  it  frct^uculJy  is 
to  ftOow  tbem  to  the  ntaaeet  esteot  ef  aUi& 
they  are  capable:  in  fiiu,  it  would  rfrxlff  tb 
true  so  familiar  to  us,  that  we  should  be  aU^ 
on  many  occasions,  to  knowltaltheint^U^ 
and  tdmost  by  instinct. 

'I'll-'  i;.  onn  tri.-.il  spirit  is  not  <»i->  mtirh  (flofinrf 
to  geometry,  as  that  it  auuiut  be  taieii  off  fr<* 
it,  and  tFuufenod  to  other  hnndM  ef 
Irdt'o.    Works  of  moral  philosophy, 
criticism,  and  even  eloquence,  catrris  ftti^ 
would  have  additional  beauties,  if  oomp^ii  l| 
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giood  books  for  some  time  past,  tnny  very  |im- 1 
bably  hnre  derired  themselYca  from  thin  geo- 
metrical sptrit,  which  tprMda  morv  thim  ever, 
■nd  huMTOWtt  wmmwmicaliii  Itidffrom  nfltor 
"to  Buthnr,  even  to  thtwe  who  Icnow  iiatblrif;  of 
-gaometry.  A  freat  man  b  tomethnes  followed 
bf  the  9gt  hi  which  1l«  llvci ;  and  the  person,  to 
whom  the  fla>y  <lf  having  established  a  ocw  art 
of  nasoning  msy  jusUy  be  aecribed,  wae  an 
aedl»t  geometridan. ' 

OP  ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA. 

Arithmetic  ia  a  part  of  the  mathematics.  It 
la  •  edenee  whlA  leadlea  all  Hm  ywtiom  9ptn- 

tlori';  nf  numbers,  and  demonstrates  their  pro- 
perties. It  is  neceasary  in  many  operations  of 
geeuietf  y>  and  tlMTCftn  Mgbft  to  pfocedo  K* 
The  Gre«'k9  are  wid  to  Iwfo  leeetfod  it  firom 
the  Phteninan!!. 

The  andenta,  who  have  treated  arithmetic 
wMi  most  enetoeM^  mo  Eudldf  l^eomodmsi 
3Wophaiitus  of  Alexandria.aiHl  Theon  of  Smyrna. 

It  wns  difficult  either  for  the  Grwks  or  the 
Romans  to  sueeeed  murh  in  arithmetic,  aa  both 
-lued  only  Che  letters  of  the  alphabet  fbrnuttiberts 
the  TOTiltijilicatmn  of  whirh,  in  prvat  cRlf-ulntions, 
neceasarily  occasioned  abundance  of  trouble. 
fRio  AvoUe  dphcce  sow  vndf  wMdh  hvro  not 
AofO  ttnt  hnndnd  yean  of  ant^piity,  are  in- 
finitely more  commodinii'«,  and  have  contributed 
Tcry  much  to  the  impro^'ement  of  arithmetic  i 

Alfebni  la*  p»t  of  the  mafhonotle^  wMdi  I 

upon  qtmntity  in  penerid  exprwsed  by  the lettem 
of  the  alphabet  doeH  ail  the  operations  done  by 
•liUnnetio  vpao  mmbera.  The  characters  it 
*VMO  dfnl^Iug  BOMibif  ef  theniedvci^  miy  ho 
applied  to  any  species  of  qoatltity,  which  ia  one 
of  the  principal  advaiitogw  of -this  science.  Be- 
tfderthcoe  chawelew,  It  mm  eettidb  eigne,  that 
•freatly  abridge  its  operatIon!i,  and  reader  then 
much  rlearw.  By  the  help  of  altjebrn  mn«t  of 
the  problems  of  the  mathematics  may  be  r»> 
mini,  pootided  tiiey  no  eapoble  of  eahrthm. 
It  wan  not  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
Plato  ie  bdieved  to  be  the  inventor  of  It. 
nam.  In  Uo  treotlee  npon  arithmetic  giv«e  it 
Vho  mtto  of  wttljfttBt 

All  grvnt  mathnnatirinn^  are  well  versed  in 
algebra,  or  at  kaet  anffidently  for  Indian  sublr 
Sat  ttio  hoewMlgo  when  emied  beyond 
this  ordinary  use.  Is  so  perplexed,  so  iMA  gomi 
with  difficulties,  so  rlop^ed  with  immense  cal- 
culations, and  in  a  word,  so  hideous,  that  few 
•■■|I*^J**^^W|B  9tmg9  OMi|(h  to  plunge 


seemn  in  hare  more  share  than  sem-ity  of  laboor, 
are  much  more  alluring.  However,  the  more 
sublime  giHimctry  is  become  inseparable  from 
algebra.  Mr.  RoUe,  aiMiif  tho  iViiwh,  hao 
curried  thii  knowledge  lui  high  ns  possible,  for 
which  he  bad  a  natural  inclination  and  a  kind 
of  InettiMt,  tfaatwadohte  dmevallthiasperity, 
and  I  had  almost  said,  horror  of  thia  Otody,  Ml 
only  with  patlenre  but  delight. 

1  shall  not  cuter  into  a  eircumstantial  account 
of  afUhmoWe  and  aigiibio,  wMdh  tar  mamiUmf 
capacity,  nrui  vroidd  neither  ho  tawftj-xrutwu 
aUe  to  the  reader. 

it  tans  been,  tfbr  seme  years,  an  established 
eostom  in  the  univmlty  of  Aria,  to  espWn 
the  elements  of  these  acienoes  in  the  clmses  of 
philoeephy,  by  way  of  inteoduotion  to  physka. 
TMalaatpgtof  ptdteeophy,  i»  He  paeaent  olrt» 
is  almost  a  system  of  enigmaa  to  those,  who 
have  not  at  least  some  tincture  of  the  principles 
of  the  mathematics.  Accordingly  the  moet 
learned  praflniBia  hawo  oaaoei^od  H  — eessory  to 

begin  with  them,  in  order  to  n:ake  any  progress 
ia  pbyeica.  Uosides  the  advantages,  which  re- 
aiilt  iroa  dw  mathenwliai  IB  vaqpeet  to  physios, 
those  who  teach  them  In  daeir  claaaM^  daai  Ifcnt 
the  youth,  who  apply  themselves  to  them, 
acquire  an  wraetnesa  of  mind,  and  a  doso  way  of 
thhiMBfi  tvMab  they  lotain  in  ol  tho  other 
sciences.  Theee  two  considerations  soflioe  to 
show  our  oblij^ution  to  the  profeswom,  who  first 
introduced  this  custom,  which  is  now  becaose 

Mr.  Rirard,  professor  of  philosnpby  in  the 
C4>llege  of  Beauvais,  has  composed  a  treatise 
upon  thb  eubject,  vAkfa  eonaaina  the  ekmeorta 
of  arithmedoi  algehio,  oad  feooMtry,  wheioin 

every  thing  is  raid  to  be  f-tplaiued  to  n  tnfficicat 
extent,  and  with  all  possiiile  exadnees  and  pciw 
spicuity. 

OP  UBCHAinCS. 

ModMnrfea  lb  •  adaneo,  flurt  taoAca  tfw  nature 
of  the  moving  powers,  the  art  of  AnHgldtlg  aO 
kinds  of  machines,  and  of  removing  any  weight 
by  the  means  of  lerers,  wedgce,  pulliee,  wheels, 
ttBm  Monyvwlto  oaaaMer  macihanlea  only  wMli 
r^ard  to  their  praetiee,  set  little  value  upon  It* 
because  it  seems  to  belong  solely  to  workmen, 
and  to  require  the  hands  only,  and  not  the 
nndatatanding;  hot  a  dMhaont  jodgment  ia 
pa-iscd  upon  it,  when  considt-rrd  with  regard  to 
their  theory,  which  is  capable  of  employing  the 
noet  enlted  genioo.  It  ia  healdea  the  scienoe 
that  guides  the  hands  of  the  workman,  and  by 
whirh  he  briiif^  bi'^  inventions  to  perfection.  A 
alight  idea,  dropped  even  by  the  ignorant,  and  the 
effiBCtaffllHHMe^  to  afterwavda  often  poranod  by 
dtpMo  to  aafroM  pariheHon,  by  panani  pc«- 
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OF  STATICS* 


Cvundh-  «!l<!n«!  In  jjpomrtn'  nnd  mechanics. 
Tkis  ha^peoeU  in  respect  to  teleacopesi  wiikii 
•w«  tMr  IM  t0  the  MB  flT  a  IMuMB  1 ' 

made  apectaclM>  Holding  a  ron\-rx  |e;InHs  in  one 
hand,  and  a  concSTe  one  in  tbe  other,  ami  liMikut^ 
through  them  without  design,  he  perceived  thnt 


distinct  than  whon  h*"  saw  thrm  with  the 
naked  ays*    ('alilm,  Kepler,  and  Deicart«s,  by 
th«  mlflt      dioptrics,  oarrM  thlt  iavtntfaa, 
gross  as  it  was  in  lli  %«gl«"tf^  n  gNftt  way 
which  haa  sincf  ht^n  much  more  Improvwl. 

The  most  cclsbrated  authm  of  antiquit j,  who 
hf  write  gpoa  tt»  nmith— !<»,  w  Anhitai 
Tarentam;  Aristotle;  ^tieoji  his  rotemporar}, 
whose  tactics  are  still  extant,  in  which  he  treau 
of  machines  of  war,  •  work  which  Cinens,  the 
friend  of  P3rrrimi^  ahtMgad;  Archimedes  par- 
ticularly,  of  whom  havp  spokoii  before; 
Athfowisy  who  dedicated  hia  book  upon  ma>- 


Mf,  Hero     AIomM,  hy  wtan  wn 

MfWal  treatises. 

Of  all  the  works  upon  mecbanics  which  have 
etna  dawn  ta  m  htm  tita  MoiMiCa,  aoljr  iIhi 

of  ArehimodM  trriit  thisnrirncf  in  all  its  i-vtent 
but  often  with  great  obscurity.  The  siege  of 
Syracuse  shows,  hew  high  hk  abilities  in 
Mflhanks  rose.  It  li  no  wonder,  that  the 
moflirn^,  aft^r  the  many  pbysicai  di»coTpries 
made  in  the  last  oentiuy*  haTs  carried  that 

than  the  aadaslik 
of  Archimedes,  How.  N  fT,  atUI  amaze 
ht  the  machawiai  af  our 


the  maal 

times. 

If  aethaaif—I^Maf 

partiiMilarly  ^howti,  it  wouH  lir  nf'ce.sMiry  U> 
describe  all  the  machines  used  heretolore  on 
Mm»m  Umm  aaA  taraiiiiii^  bath  In  war  and 
fMee,  as  well  as  those  now  used  either  for 
necp'^'^ity  or  (Hvi-mion.  It  is  upon  the  principles 
of  this  science,  that  the  constructioD  of  wind 
aad  watmnilli  Ar  dUfcnnt  mm  ia  fbonded; 
of  most  of  the  machines  used  in  war,  both  In 
the  attack  and  defence  of  places;  of  those  which 
are  employed  in  great  uumben  lor  the  raising 
•f  haavj  wrighto  la  hoOdlaf^  and  of  wator  hf 
^mps,  whct-Is,  nti(!  .-til  the  vnrious  engines  for 
Chat  use  i  iu  a  word,  we  are  Indebted  to  me- 
ahanioi  Ar  w  iDial^af  fwy  omAiI  and  ourious 


OF  STATICS. 


Statics  is  a  science,  tliat  makes  part  of  the 
mixed  mathemaCicB.  It  oandden  aoUd  bodies 
in  taipect  to  their  wajght,  and  laja  down  rolM 
for  moving  than*  and  ftr  pladof  them  ta 

The  great  prindpk  of  this  science  is,  that  whflB 


the  masse*  of  two  unequal  bodies  are  in  reciprocii 
proportion  to  their  relocitica,  that  is  to  say,  wha ' 
the  quantity  or  SMat  af  tte  ana  caattfaa  if 
the  other,  as  much  as  the  swiAneas  of  the  seouoJ 
contains  that  of  the  first,  their  quantities  of 
motion,  or  powers,  are  equal.  From  this  fria- 
cipla  It  lbilrari,that  with  avcryaMO  briya 
much  tfTcatpr  may  be  inovprl  .  or,  -w  hi.  h  \,  At 
Kune  thing,  tiiat  with  a  certain  giren  power  007 
wei^'ht  whatmrcr  maf  ha  mmwwd.  Par  thb 
purpose  the  velodtyaf  the aovhif  power  b  only 
to  bp  au^ented  in  |  rnfwtlaa  to  the  weight  af 
tlie  body  to  be  moved. 

Thb  a|»pcan  cvldmtly  in  the  laser,  en  whUk 
iilmost  all  machines  depend.  The  point  an 
which  it  is  supported,  is  called  the  fulrrua,  or 
point  of  support.    The  extent  from  tim  point 

to  one  «f  the  extrtoUtka,  ii  caDad  the  Hil  1 

from  the  point  of  iii|>ji,irt,  or  radius.  The  bxlln 
at  the  two  extrenuties  of  the  lever,  are  calkd 
If  aoeaf  thiiew.  i-hts  be  only  half 
er,  and  its  distance  twice  as  far  from  the 
fnln-um,  thf  two  weights  will  be  in  e-^vimrk. 
becauM!  then  the  velocity  of  the  least  will  000- 
tahithataf  thegTMtnt,  in  themawmMHBwas 
the  nu'ivs  of  the  greatest  will  contain  that  of  the 
least :  fur  their  velocities  are  in  the  same  pra- 
portion  to  each  other,  as  their  distanres  frsm 
the  point  of  anpfort.   Aooicdl^  to  tfda  frin- 

ip!e,  by  aa|;menting  the  distance  of  the  wri^'bl 
which  is  but  half  tJae  otlier,  the  lighter  will 
mlie  ap  dM  heoTlMr. 

It  was  upon  this  principle  tltat  Archimedes 
toll!  king  Iliero,  that  if  he  had  a  placr,  wh«re 
he  couid  fix  himself  and  his  instrumvuts,  lie 
»thoaarth.  To  prove  what  he  aai4 
find  t<i«howthat  prince,  that  the  freate^t  vreisht 
might  be  moved  with  a  small  force,  he  made 
(he  experiaent  htAce  him  opan  one  ef  the 
lai«eat  ef  hIa  galkf%  which  had  danUa  the 
laiiiiii,'  it  used  to  carr}' put  onboard  ;  ami  xrhi-h 
lie  mtide  uiove  forward  upon  the  land  wiiImmU 
ditteulty,  by  only  moving  ^riA  Ua  hand  the 
end  of  n  maehlno  ho  had  jritmiil  tm  thm 

purpose. 

Hydrostatics  considers  the  edfscts  01'  ws^f^ 
in  Hfuldo,  whilhw  in  Uvdda  aliM^ar  in  HvMi 

acting  upoii  solids,  or  reciprocally.  It  was  by 
hydrostatics,'  tltat  Archimedes  discovered  what 
a  goldsmith  liad  stolen  from  king  Hlmel'acMW^ 
In  whieh  ha  hM  ndi«ied  odier  metal  with  gen. 
His  joy  was  SO  gTWt  on  iMtrlng  found  thjs 
secret,  that  ho  li^id  est  of  tiM  both  without 


tohofooald 


his  discovery,  went  home  in  that  cun  ri,* 
make  the  experiment,  crying  out  ilir«>ugh  li 
streets,  /  Aow  /ouiui  u,  I  ka»c  jaumd  it. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
OF  AATBONOMT. 


Mr.  Caadni  ham  Ittt  m  an  acdl«nt  trattiie 

iipoD  the  origin  and  prugresii  of  astroaoiny, 
which  I  sli;Jl  only  ul)rl*lgf!  in  this  place.  • 

It  is  uut  tu  be  duubtvti  but  aiitrouomy  wa» 
invaated  from  the  Iwgiiminf  of  the  world.  As 
there  is  nothing  more  surprising  than  the  re- 
giilarity  of  those  great  luminous  bodies,  that  turn 
incessantly  rouod  the  earth,  it  is  easy  to  judge, 
that  one  of  the  first  objecto  of  tba  enrioaity  uf 
mankind  wa>*  to  consider  their  courses,  and  to 
ob»«*rve  the  periods  of  them.  But  it  was  nut 
aariu>it.v  alone  that  Induced  men  to  apply  theiu- 
sdves  to  a-tronomical  speculations:  nece^ity 
itself  may  be  said  to  have  obliged  thr-ui  to  it. 
For  if  the  seasons  are  not  observed^  which  are 
diatingnMiad  lif  the  notion  of  the  iub»  It  b 
Impo^ible  to  succeed  in  agriculture.  If  the 
tinier  proper  for  making  voyages  were  not  pri«- 
viooaly  known,  commerce  could  not  be  carried 
4MI.   Ifthadanthmoftha  month  and  yctf  was 

not  determined,  a  certnin  ordrr  roiild  not  be 
established  in  civil  atTuirs,  nor  the  days  allotted 
to  the  exerdM  of  relitfion  be  Used.  Thus  as 
neither  agricultmef  commercey  polftji  nor  re- 
Hi^um  rnnld  (H-pcTi'f  with  astronomy,  it  is 
evident  that  mankind  were  obliged  to  apply 
themidTes  to  fhat  adenee  horn  the  heglnniug  of 
the  world. 

^Vhat  I'tolcmy  *  rflntcM  of  the  observation"!  of 
the  bt^kvens,  by  which  ilipparchus  reformed 
astrenomy  almost  two  thonaand  years  ago, 
UrowB  anfldently,  that  in  the  most  ancient 
times,  and  even  before  the  flood,  this  science 
was  much  studied.  And  it  is  no  wonder,  that 
aereral  of  the  aetrooomical  obsenratloos,  made 
d urine  the  fir-^t  of  the  world,  should  be 

preserved  even  after  the  flood,  if  what  Josephus  * 
folates  be  true,  that  the  deeeendanti  of  8eth,  to 
IW'uttie  the  remembrance  of  the  celestial  obser- 
vation!! whirh  they  Imd  made,  engraved  the 
prindpai  of  them  upon  two  pillars,  the  one  of 
Mdc  and  the  other  of  ateoo;  that  the  pntar  of 
hrfek  withstood  the  waten  of  the  deluge,  and 
thM  even  in  his  time  thavo  wm  mnaUu  of  it 
to  be  seen  in  Syria. 

Itlaafreed  that  astronomy  wai  eulti'mled  in 
m  particalar  manner  by  the  Cbalclean!*.  Tlie 
height  of  the  tower  of  HnM,  which  the  vanity 
of  men  erected  about  a  hundred  and  fiAy  years 
after  the  iood,  the  level  and  estenrivo  plains  of 

that  ootintry,  th«'  iiicfhts  in  which  th^y  breathed 
the  Iresh  air  atWr  the  troublesome  heat  of  the 
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day,  an  unbroken  horizon,  a  pure  and  serene 
sky,  all  conspired  to  engage  that  people  to  oon- 
tempiate  the  vast  extent  of  the  heavens,  and  die 
metfana  of  the  stare.*  Rmn  Chaldenaitreaemy 
passed  into  Eg^'pt,  and  5(H>n  after  was  carried 
into  PhoMiicia,  where  they  liegan  to  apply  its 
specaintfve  ahawiatfeua  to  the  uses  of  navigation, 
by  whidi  the  Fhemidana  soon  became  maetera 
of  the  r^-a  and  of  commerce. 

W  hat  made  them  bold  in  undertaking  long 
voyages,  waa  tteir  enitom  of  ateering  their  ehlpa 
by  the  observation  of  one  of  the  atara  of  the 
Little  Bear,  which  being  near  the  immoveable 
point  of  the  heavens,  called  the  pole,  is  the  most 
prepcr  to  awveaa  a  gnlde  in  narration.  OdMr 
nations,  less  skilful  in  astronomy,  obnervedonlf 
the  Great  Bear  in  their  voyages.*  Uut  as  that 
coiisteUatifm  is  too  far  i'rom  tlie  pole  to  be  capable 
uf  aorHag  aa  n  eerlidB  gnide  In  kng  vnyagei^ 
tbey  did  not  dare  to  stand  ont  so  far  to  sea,  as 
to  lose  sight  of  the  eooatt  and  if  a  storm  hif^ 
pened  to  drfrs  Aem  into  the 
up<m  some  unknown  shore,  It 
for  them  to  know  by  the  heavens  into  what 
of  the  world  the  tempest  had  ourried  them. 

Thahaharing  at  Ingtt  haaghi  the 
of  the  stars  from  Phosnicia  Into  Greece,  taught 
the  GreekiH  t^i  know  the  constellation  of  the  little 
Bear,  and  to  make  use  of  it  as  their  guide  in 
narigation.  *  He  also  tam^t  them  the  theory 

of  tlie  nuitinn  of  the  snn  and  moon,  by  which 
he  accounted  fur  the  length  and  ahortaeas  of  the 
days}  determined  the  unmber  of  the  dayaef  the 
solar  yev^  and  not  only  eapiained  the  anaae  of 
eclipses,  but  show^f!  ih>>  art  of  foretelling  them, 
which  he  eren  reduced  topractioe,  foreleUiog  an 
i>dlpee  whieh  happwed  laan  aflar.  The 
of  a  lawwicdgaaanneeBBmon  in  thoeedayai 
him  pass  for  the  oracle  of  his  times,  and  occa- 
sioned hu  l>eing  given  tiie  first  plaee  among  the 
seven  sages  of  Ofwee. 

Anaxinuuider  was  bis  disciple,  to  whom 
Pliny  "  and  Diogenes  Laertini  a-^cribe  the  in- 
vention of  the  sphere,  that  is  to  say,  the  repre* 
saltation  of  the  terrestrial  glebe;  or,  aceording 
to  Sdabo,'  geographical  maps.  Anaximander 
is  Miid  also  to  have  erected  a  gnomon  at  Sparta, 
by  means  uf  which  he  observed  the  equinoxca 
andaohtlMa;  and  to  have  dotmnkwdthadUI. 

quity  of  the  ecliptir  morn  exactly  than  hail  rver 
been  done  before;  which  was  necessary  fur 
dividing  the  terrestrial  globe  Into  flva-mno^y  and 
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Ar  diatlngniahini:  the  dimates,  Aat 
wards  used  by  g^^raphen  for  ahowinf  tbe 
situation  of  all  tho  plates  of  the  earth. 

Upon  th«  ioatructioiM  vhkh  the  (jrreclu  had 
nottTtd  fron  TkuOm  wui  Aoaxiiaaader,  they 
«ntiind  Into  tim  maia  Ma*  and  tailing  to 
TiirioiiH  remoto  oovntriaib  ii)iail>i,  mmf 
ia  them. 

AitroiuilBy  waa  mn  rapaid  ft*  <fca 
tMgem  ahe  had  fvoeured  navigation.  For  com- 
merce having  opened  th*'  rest  of  the  world  to 
the  learned  of  Greece,  they  acquired  great  light 

ftaaa  dMir  omteaoBta  with  the  pviaata  of  Egyptt 
who  made  the  science  of  the  stan  tkair  paotiUar 

profemion.  They  Immed  also  nuuiy  thintrs 
from  the  phikwoplien  of  tins  sect  of  Pythagoras 
in  Half,  whafclHl  mad*  aa  gml  «  pngnaa  hi 

this  science,  that  they  ventured  to  reject  the 

received  opinions  of  all  the  world  ronceniinp 
the  order  of  nature,  aad  ascriiwd  perpetual  rest 

tathe 
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the  obliquity  «f  tka 
change. 


Meton  distinguished  1ii;n>-i]f  \ery  murh  at 
Athena  by  his  particular  application  to  axtro- 
nomy,  and  by  the  great  euooees  with  which  his 
Uboan  Wef  wwafded.'  Ha  Ifved  tn  the 
time  of  the  Peloponeslan  wnr ;  and  when  the 
Athenians  were  fitting  out  a  fleet  against  Skily. 
farwuiBg  thai  eapadHhm  wwdd  b«  sNndad 
with  firtal  esnaequences,  he  counterfeited  th» 
madman,  to  avoid  having  a  ithare  in  it,  nnd 
aittti^  out,  with  the  other  citizens.  It  was  he 
thii  Inwiii  wh»>  laciilad  ntCUUm  Jthmttv, 
innrder  to  make  the  lunar  and  solar  ymaafaMk  ' 
That  number  U  a  revoluticm  of  nineteen  yenrs, 
aft  the  end  of  which  the  moan  retums  to  the 

Uw  wm,  at  the  dllBi ww  af  ahat  i 

some  minutes. 

i  he  Gr^ks  improved  also  from  their  inter- 
aaama  with  tha  DnMa,*  wha^  amang  nany 

other  thui<;^,  says  Julius  Ciesar,  which  they 
taught  their  youth,  instructed  them  particularly 
in  the  motion  of  the  stars,  and  the  magnitude  of 
tfaa  hmnnn  uA  tha  awlh,  thai  ii  to  taf ,  !■ 
astronomy  and  geojfmphy. 

Thia  lund  of  learning  is  more  ancient  among 
tha  Ooill%than  is  generally  imagined.  Strabo  ' 
haa  piaaa  i  ud  a  famous  otawiallaii,  made  bjr 
I*ytheaa  at  Marseille<t  above  two  flHMi^aiid  ye^irs 
ugot  conoeming  tite  proportion  of  the  shadow  of 
tha  mk  to  tto  kvgth  of  afiMNaao  at  the  time  of 
Aaeolrtiaa.  Tf  Iht  Ttoiinirtwirni  nf  thli  ahawi 
vntlon  were  exactly  known,  it  would  serve  to 
resiilvi'  an  important  question,  which  Is,  whfther 


1  Ari«t  de  ca  l  I.  ii,  r.  13. 
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Pytheas  wati  not  contented  with  aakinf 
obeervatious  in  hi*  own  eoontry.*  Uis|ssrisa 
for  aatronemy  and  geography  naia  Ito  na 

over  all  Europe,  from  the  pillars  af  Bcmhlll 
tlic  mouths  of  the  Tauai*.  He  went  by  tW 
western  ocean  very  far  towards  the  Arctic  ftk, 
and  obaerted  that  In  proportfaa  whe  adwaerf 
the  days  grew  longer  at  the  aonuncr  (oUticr,  s« 
that  in  a  certain  climate  there  ww  bot  iline 
hourti  of  night,  and  farther  only  two,  till  at  hit 
In  the  laUnd  of  Thuk^  the  warn  iwiM  m 
soon  as  it  set,  the  tropie  oontlmiiD^  rotiMj 
above  the  hnrizon  of  that  isle;  which  btfpntia 
Iceland,  and  the  oortlieru  parts  of  A'orway,  M 
modem  aoeaanto  tnftrm  aa.  Slnlii^iBi^ 
gined  that  these  <  11  unites  were  uninhab'tablc, 
accuses  Pytheas  (if  falsehood,  ami  bbuM*  tl»* 
credulity  of  Eratontbeues  and  IIipparckai|Wh% 
I  apoB  Pytheaa*8  aathorlty,  mU  tfea  mk  Aiac*' 

the  I'-larid  of  Thiile.  Rut  thearcountsnf  mcdfni 
travellent  having  fully  jualificd  PytbeBS,w*iu| 
give  him  the  glory  of  beiug  the  CM  ^ 
advanced  towarda  the  pole  to  countrirs  brfm 
iM'lii'ved  Tin tu habitable,  nnd  wliti  distiufiiid*'^ 

•  litnates  by  the  different  lengths  at  da}* 
iii^'Uti. 

About  JPytheas's  time,  the  learned  of  Crme 
having  conceived  a  t;L><te  for  aifrorunny,  nuaj 
great  men  among  them  applied  ttinuwlw  is  it 
in  emnlatloo  of  each  other.  Eoiwas,  s/hr 
having  been  some  time  the  I''  '  ' 

not  satisfied  with  what  was  taught  upou  lJ>»» 
subject  in  the  schools  of  Athens.   !!«  llx*^ 
want  to  Egypt  to  eiiltlnil»  that  mIibm tflh 
aoarce,  and  having  obuiaed  a  letter  nf  rfcevi- 
mendation  from  Agetilaua  king  of  bpaits  ts 
Nectanebuji  king  of  £gypt,  he  remaiaed  dit* 
montha  with  tha  aatwoaww  of  that  conatrr. 
in  order  to  improvttllillieelf  by  coiwultinf  tb^^ 
At  his  return,  he  compo(?ed  several  baolo  ufse 
astronomy,  and  among;  others  the  d«ien|i*»i*  *f 
tha  oootteUatkina,  which  Aratus  tuiaed  itf* 
^jmatlna  after  by  the  order  of  Antigso» 
Aristotle,  the  coteropornry  of 
also  Plato's  disciple,  made  use  of 
impvoTlnr  Pfcy^  and  gtoinphy.  ^  ^ 
olwervations  of  a-stronoiner*,  he  drtennu«« 
figure  imd  magnitude  of  llkj  earth.'  Us  i 
Btrated  that  it  was  ^hericaJ  by  the  i 
It!  shadowy  which  awaand  apso  the 
moon  in  eclipses,  and  by  the  inequality 
meridian  altitudes  wiuch  are  dirfereo* 
to  their  distance  from,  or  approash  t»<i» 
CaUtsthcDca,  who  waa  to  tha  tioia  of  -'^^'^^ 


the  Great,  haviu^-  had  ru-c.isf-ri  U'Coto  ^^j^ 
found  astronomical  obaervatiout  t^*^'  * 
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the  BabyloDians  had  mude  durine  tlx-  space  of 
liimtiiw  iiMilrrri  and  Uixee  yean,  aud  wnt  them 


After  Alexander's  death,  the  princes  who 
•nconded  him  in  thit  kinf^doin  of  Kffjpt,  took 
much  care  to  attract  the  nuwt  famous  astroo- 

mm»  l»  Mr  mmu  bjr  tMr  liUMllijr,  that 
Alexandria*  the  capital  of  their  kiogdora,  soon 

bwame,  to  u-w  the  pxprpwion,  the  (n«t  ul'astroii- 
otny.  llie  Iktuuus  Conon  mad«  nuiny  oUier- 
wtfawttMN^bul  thsf  fe«f»Ml  «MM#»«ra  to 

us.  Aristylluti  firnJ  Timnrh.irf>»  obsiTved  the 
declination  of  the  fixed  Ktam  tben>,  thf  know- 
lerlge  of  which  tsabsolutaly  neeeseary  U>  geofrrapby 


itfinn  the  snn  in  thn  snmr  rtty.  whirh  siTved  him 
tor  nuasnrinx  the  circumference  of  the  earth.* 
Hlfptchaa,  ttto  wdiei  alw  «t  Akocandria,' 
WM  ihm  first  wiM  MA  DM  IbtoMtkm  Ibr  a 
sj-^tem  «»f  a^tmnt>iiir,  when  !iyM>n  thf*  appearance 
of  a  new  fixed  star,  he  iottk  the  uuuiber  of  the 
tan^  In  order  that  Arton  ages  might 
r*  wkaChv  any  more  new  ones  appeared. 
TTir  fixed  Mtftrs  amount^  then  to  a  thousand 
and  twenty-two.  He  not  only  described  their 
nallMiffwiiid  Cbapdkiartbaeelipdab  tat  applied 
Mnudr  aba  to  rcfulata  lha  tlicary  of  tin  notions 
of  the  mn  and  moon.** 

The  Romans,  who  aspired  to  the  empire  of 
fbe  worl4  took  care  at  liferent  times  to  cause 
danf IpUoiia  of  <be  principal  porUof  the  earth  to 
he  made,  a  woric  which  implied  some  knowledge 
of  the  stars.  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger, 
during  tha  war  with  CBrthig%  g|»ra  Pdljbina 
shipH,  in  order  to  survey  tho  ooaale  of  Africa) 
Spain,  and  the  Gnul:^. 

Pompey  corresiponded  with  the  learned  astron- 
omer and  excdkttt  geographer,  Fbosidonhu," 
who  TiJidiTf f»ok  to  mea<?ure  the  circumffrenre  of 
the  earth  by  celestial  obsenrations,  made  at  dif- 
ferent places  under  the  same  meridian,"  in  order 
to  reduce  into  degrees,  tho  djetanoei^  which  the 
Romans  till  thru  h.ui  meaMirad  HUtfJlf  ttodia 
(or  furlongsj  and  wiles. 

Ill  order  to  settle  the  difference  of  climates, 
the  difference  of  the  lengths  of  shadowN  wan 
©bser*  (  <1,  princip.iny  nt  the  time  of  the  nolwtict  i 
and  equiuoxeik.  G  numons  and  obelisJcs  had  been 
aet  ap  for  this  purpoae  im  aerenl  parta  of  the 
world,  aa  Pliny  and  Vltmvius  inform  us'*  who 
hav»'  trnnsmitted  many  of  those  ohscrvrttiiHju 
duwu  to  po!iterity.  The  greatest  obeli«I(s  were 
thoaa  of  Egypt.  Juliii*  and  Angoatna  Cbaar 
raused  aaoaa  of  them  to  be  brought  thence  to 
Jiome,  aa  wdltoaarvofbr  onuuBieBtaof  Ihecity 
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as  to  give  the  erart  measures  of  the  proportion 
of  alUMlowe.  Augustus  caosed  one  of  the  {greatest 
of  theaeoheiiAa  loho  pikood  in  the  field  of  Mars, 
which  was  a  hundred  and  eleven  feet 
without  the  pedestal.'*  He  cauiwMl  foandati<ms 
to  be  made  to  it  as  deep  as  the  obelisk  was  high ; 
and  When  the  ohelfak  was  placed  upon  them, 
he  ordered  a  nieridiaB  Ifau  to  badrawn  at  hottoaBi 
of  which  the  divisions  \v»  re  nm^c  with  plates  of 
braw  tixcd  in  stone,  to  show  tlie  lengthening  or 
■herteaing  of  the  dhadowa  overy  day  at  mom, 
acoordlDgtothedlAnooaofthoeeaMBB.  And 

to  show  this  differenee  with  greater  exacineiMi, 
he  caused  a  bail  to  be  placed  upon  the  point  of 
that  obelkk,  whieh  la atOlla  the fleU  of  Mafa 
at  Rome,  \y\ng  In  the  ground  acrou  the  rellars 
of  houses  built  upon  its  ruins.  By  comparing 
the  Aadewe  of  this  obelisk  with  those  observed 
in  eoMnI  odnrpaMa  of  Oa  worUbtha  knoww 

ledge  of  the  latitudes  so  neces&iry  tO  tftt  ygfto- 
lion  of  geography  was  attained. 

Auguatoe  In  the  meantiiiie  eaused  particuhur 
dencripUons  of  different  countries  to  be  OMldib 
and  principally  that  of  Italy,  whore  the  diatanceK 
were  marked  by  miles  along  the  coasts,  and 
npon  the  great  <oadii'*  And  at  length,  Im  tiiat 
prince's  reign,  the  general  description  of  the 
u  (»rlil,'*  nt  which  the  Romans  had  laboured  for 
the  bpace  of  two  ages,  was  finished  from  the 
flMaeolieof  Agrippa,  and  aet  «p  In  (ho  nUatal 
Rome,  in  a  great  portico  built  for  that  psiipoaa* 
The  Itinerary,  a.«icribed  to  the  emperor  An- 
toaious,  may  be  taken  for  an  abridgment  of  this 
great  jmkk.  For  thio  Itfaiorary  la  in  ofltet  only 
a  collection  of  the  distances  which  had  been 
meiisure<l  througliottt  tho  whok  OXlont  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

Tn  the  reign  of  tiiat  wlaa  omperarf  aamnan^r 

began  to  a.'wuine  a  new  appearance.  For  Pto- 
lemy, who  Uiuy  l)e  caJled  the  restorer  of  tliis 
science,  improving  from  the  loiowledge  of  his 
predecesMn  in  it,  and  adding  the  oboervatioMO 
of  HipparchuH,  Timocharis, and  the  Babylonians 
to  his  own,  composed  a  eomplete  bo^y  of  aatcon- 
omy  in  an  excellent  book  entitled^  Sle^raat 
Construction,  which  contalna  tho  theory  and 
tables  of  the  motion  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  other 
planet%  and  of  the  fixed  stara.  Geography  is 
no  leea  indebted  to  Una  than  aatroDomy,  aa  we 
shall  see  in  the  eeqoaL 

As  great  worlis  arc  never  perfect  in  tlmir 
b^inniugs,  we  must  not  be  surprised,  that  there 
are  many  diSnga  to  aaaend  tn  Plelemj'a  goo- 
graphy.  Many  ages  elapsed  before  any  body 
undertook  it.  But  the  Arabian  princes,  who 
coutjuered  the  coimtries  where  abtronuuiy  uud 
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to  aMfct  tlie  vtmiMt  improTviMBti  is  Umn 

tftfnf— ,  than  persons  capabls  «f  contributing  to 
the  execution  of  their  desi^  were  immediatoly 
foaod.  Alnuunon,  caliph  uf  BabyU»u»  having 
at  that  tlimauMd  VuHmfm  hoA  n^HQad  tit 
gnat  Comtruction,  which  the  Arubiam  eilled 
Almagtsty  to  be  tmntilated  out  of  Grerk  into 
Arabic,  many  obaervationtt  were  made  by  his 
ordm ;  bf  OMaiia  of  wbteh  tb*  dMUaatimi  of 
the  sun  was  dismvrrpil  to  W  less  by  one  thin!  of 
a  degree  than  that  laid  down  by  Ptolemy ;  and 
Uial  the  motkn  «f  tha  fixed  atara  waa  not  ip 
daw  aa  ha  baUereil  U  to  Iw.  By  cha  avder  of 
Che  same  prince,  a  great  extrnt  of  c<umtry  under 
tha  aame  meridian  was  meaitured,  in  order  to 
detennina  tha  length  of  a  degrca  af  tfM  aaitii'a 
circumfin«liaa> 

Thus  a-sfronomy  atid  j^eography  were  gradu- 
ally  improved.  But  the  art  of  navigation  made 
a  mndi  nara  coiitldflnUe  progre«  in  a  ahart 
ttnaabythe  hdpof  tha  campaa%  of  which  lahall 
flpeak  In  the  sequel. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  that  the  compass 
began  to  ba  oicd,  the  axampla  of  tha  caliphs 
excited  the  princes  of  Europe  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  astronomy.  The  emperor  Fre- 
deric II.  not  being  able  to  suffer  that  tlie 
ChriaUana  ahould  have  leei  bnowladfa  of  thb 
science  than  the  hai  liai  ianv,  rjiusod  the  Alnia- 
gcat  of  I^Iemy  to  be  trantJated  into  Latin 
ftwn  AfaUe,  from  which  vanion  Johannes 
de  Sncrobosco,  professor  in  the  univeraity  of 
Paris,  extracted  his  work  roncornin);  the  sphere, 
upon  which  the  most  learned  mathematicians 
of  Europe  have  written  commcntariee. 

In  Spain,  Alphonaa  king  of  Castile  was  at  a 
truly  royal  expense  In  nssemblin?  learned  astro- 
nomers from  all  ports. '  I3y  his  orders  they 
a|iplfed  tlieniealvieB  to  tha  reformatloa  of  aatr^ 
nomy,  and  n  inpo'ied  new  Tuhles,  which  from 
his  name  were  called  the  Alphonsinc  Tables. 
They  did  not  succeed  at  first  in  establishing  the 
hypatheaii  of  the  matlan  of  tha  fixed  atara,  which 

they  supposed  toonlow:  but  Alphoiiso  afterwardN 
correcte<l  their  Tables,  which  have  since  been 
augmented,  and  tadncad  Into  a  more  commodious 
form  by  different  astronomers. 

This  work  awakened  the  curiosity  of  the 
learned  of  £urope,  who  immediately  invented 
sewral  ktada  of  Instrnmenta  for  fbdlitatfaig  the 
observations  of  the  stars.  They  calculated 
Ephemerldes,  and  made  tahh's  for  finding  the 
declination  of  the  planets  at  all  tim«i,  which 
wMi  the  observatioa  of  the  nerfdian  aMtadea, 
shows  the  latitudea  at  land  and  aaa.  Hiey 
laboured  also  to  fiMsilltate  the  calculation  of 
eclipses,  by  the  obsfrvatlon  of  which  longitudes 
are  fimnd.    Tha  fruit  of  tikese  astrouuiuieal 


1  Calvb.  ad  so. 


known  before.  I  shall  speak  of  them  dsewhrm 
France  has  also  pro>lu<  i'd  many  iUu-«triiras 
men,  who  excelled  in  astronomy,  becanse  it  baa 
had  gnat  princes  ftoas  tiaaa  totisnew  wh»  bsnss 
taken  care  to  excite  their  auljecto  bj  ra  waads  to 
apply  to  it.  Charles  V.,  surnam«d  the  ww. 
caused  many  mathematical  books  to  be  traLii*kate4 
faitoFnMh.  Ha  fannded  twa  pgnftsaerahlpi  ef 

niathrmatii-8  in  the  college  of  ^I.   Gt-r%"ai«  at 
Paris,  to  facilitate  the  study  of  those  sci Micas  la 
bis  sulgects.   They  fioorisbed  principally  in  tia 
following  century  through  the  institutioo  at  two 
professorships  in  the  royal  ci  Uege  by  Fmnt  I. 
for  teaching  tha  mathematics  in  the  capiiai  cttjr 
of  bia  klngdam.   TUa  achool  produced  a  canH 
niderable  number  of  learned  men,  who  enriched 
the  public  with  many  astronomical  sn<l  mntbe- 
matical  works,  and  formed  illustriau*  diwiples, 
whoae  nfolatloa  dvoat  okaoond  that  of  their 
masten. 

Germany  and  the  northern  nations  also  pro- 
duced many  excellent  astronoment,  aiuutig  wboca 
Co|iemiene  diatingidAad  Uaaidrin  a  iwrtkahr 

manner.  But  the  famouH  Tycho  Bribe  much 
exceeded  all  the  ii6trouomers  that  had  preceded 
him.  Besides  the  Theory  and  the  Tables  of  tba 
sun  and  moon, and UMUiy  fine  observations  which 
he  made,  he  composed  a  new*  Catalot^ne  of  the 
fixed  stars  with  so  much  exactne&s,  that  tlie 
anthor  n^g^  fram  that  work  abna  dumi  w  tha 
name,  whidi  eonia  hata  giTen  him*  af  RcaiaRr 

of  lUilrofumiy. 

WbiLt  Tycho  Brube  was  uuiking  ob»«rvatioaf 
In  Dcnmaric,  aeraral  ftmona  astranaoMta^  who 
assembled  at  Rome  under  Uie  antheritj  of  peya 
Gregory  XIII.,  laboured  with  surres»,  in  cor- 
recting the  errors  which  had  inseniably  crept 
into  the  andent  calendar,  thraafh  tha  ptute 
slon  of  the  »«<iuinoxes,  and  the  anticipation  of 
the  new  moons.  These  errors  would  In  process 
of  time  have  entirely  subverted  the  order  estalH 
ndiad  by  tha  canndla  fiir  tha  edettatiaB  af  the 

movenhle  feasts,  If  the  cnlrndnr  had  not  be«'n 
reformed  according  to  the  modern  observations 
of  tha  moQana  af  ^  eon  and  moon  oompartd 
with  the  ancient. 

In  the  l.mt  and  present  npe.  an  infinity  of 
new  discoveries  have  been  made,  which  have 
rendered  aatrooony  tneempanUy  maw  inr^ct 
than  it  was  when  it  first  began  to  be  tsucht  In 
Euiope.  The  ceiebrated  Galileo,  hy  tlif  c'^iJ 
use  he  made  of  the  InTcntion  of  telescope*,  was 
tta  first  wha  dlsoavwd  thtnga  In  tha  hmivaMi, 
wUrh  had  long  paMsd  fbr  incredible.  DiscartH 
may  be  ranked  amontr  the  Improvers  of  airtitw 
nomy:  for  the  book  he  composed  upon  the 
princlplea  af  phOaeephy,  Aawa  thni  ha  hnl 
taken  no  less  pains  to  know  the  motions  of  the 
stars,  tlian  the  other  parts  of  physics ;  bnt  he 
confined  himself  mere  to  rcMiooiug  than  ebiHw 
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^tlon.  Gawiendi  appli<^)  hims<>H' Tnom  to  prac- 
tical aatrooomy,  and  pubiubed  a  number  of  Tery 


The  catabUahment  of  th<>  Royal  Academy  uf 
Srirnrm  may  jtutly  be  considert>d  as  the  meauN 
that  hat  oootributed  auMt  to  the  credit  and  Im- 

rredlblp  rmtilation,  which  the  desire  of  iiup- 
portlnf  tbeir  rqmtatioo,  and  diatiiifuiahing 
tlHiBwlTW,  csdtea  is  •  Wdf  «f  iMiMi  HMO. 
LMk  XIV.  having  eaoMi  thi  CWiiiii  iKw j  to 
be  built,  of  which  the  dedfn,  nia|;nificence,  and 
■oUdHy  are  equally  admirabky  the  Atiademy,  to 
wmmm  M»  ■wQety^  taHntiMH  !■  omllaf 
aaperb  odlfiee^  applied  tbemselvea  with  Incredible 
industry  to  whwtrvtr  initjht  contribute  to  the 
fanproTement  of  a»trouotny.  I  aball  not  par- 
tindafiw  to  this  pioM  the  important  dUeovwha 
that  have  been  the  fruiU  of  this  institution,  the 
learned  worka  of  this  soriety,  nor  the  great  men 
wkio  havo  doae^  aod  atiU  continua  to  do  it  ao 
Mrik  hoMor.  TMr  umm  and  abilities  are 
knoim  to  all  Europe,  which  dm  tllair  mrit 
all  tlto  juatice  it  deMrvca. 

ItBFLBCTfONB  UPON  ASTROMOHY. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  article  of  astronomy 


of  tiM 


llwiMin  of  th»  Amkmr  of 


mm  Bsvucnoir. 

Umm  At  SaUBUtt  of  JTiipHr. 

Wie  are  naturally  enough  inclined,  ai  I  have 
Mbmif  rtMwed  to  apwilrlng  of  geometry,  to 

ctmsidrr  iia  useless  an»l  tu  dp'^pisc  what  we  do 
not  understand.  We  have  one  moon  to  li^ht 
IN  by  night ;  and  what  signifiei  It  to  us,  says 
aoiocbody,  that  Jupiter  has  four?  (the  mooni) 
or  satellites  of  Jupittr  arr  th»'  •vmio  thini;)  And 
wherefore  so  many  laborious  ub>vi  vutiona,  and 
Atifiilnf  eekiiktfa«%  for  knowinf  their  re- 
Tolatlons?  We  shall  be  never  the  wiser  for 
them,  and  nature,  which  ban  placed  those  littli* 
stars  out  of  the  reach  of  our  eyes,  dues  not  seem 
to  tome  flude thm  Arm.  In oonaeqiwiiee  of 
so  plausible  a  way  of  r<*asonin(f,  oh*<Tvini;  thniii 
with  the  telesct^  and  studying  them  with 
pwHenlar  ■ttention,  oiight  to  to  neglected. 
And  what  •  Vm  would  mi  that  torn  hew  to 

thi>  puhlic  ! 

The  method  of  determiuiug  tlie  longitudes  of 
Am  pkeee  of  the  earth  hj  the  meana  of  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites^  which  the  Royal 
Acnticiiiy  first  ho<rnn  to  put  in  pmctire,  was 
found  M>  e\a(t,  that  it  was  judged  that  the  cor- 
raetkm  of  geography  to  general,  and  the  naklog 
of  trup  maps  and  charts  for  the  use  of  navif^atlon, 
n^ght  be  ondertakra  by  this  means.  This  coold 


not  Ix-  (lone  bcfrtrc,  li+rnnif  (hf»  (>rlip<M»fl  of  the 
moon  had  l>eeo  the  only  means  used  for  finding, 
bMtwHh  little  eaaetoeM,  the  dfCmoea  of  the 
longitudes  of  some  reniotc  platxa.  And  AoH 
wlii>s«»ii  that  u«nialiy  hnppen  only  onre  or  twlr<«  a 
year,  ai-e  much  less  Irequcut  than  those  of  the  sat- 
dUteaef  Jnpitaiv  wUeh  happen  at  ftrthaat  wwvf 
two  days,  though  all  of  tlieni  cannot  be  observed 
in  the  aaoM  place,  as  well  through  the  dilference 
of      boon  tetog  which  Jupiter  is  above  the 

oAen  prevents  observations. 

This  undertaking  to  worlt  for  the  iaapniTo- 
■ent  of  geography  to  •  now  and  mere  pnrftot 

manner  than  had  ever  been  imagined  before, 
being  agrtn-iibfc  to  hii  majesty's  intentions  in  tlie 
iustitutlou  of  his  Academy  of  Sciences,  it  was 
hie  plaaaare^  that  pefeem  ahoold  he  dieat^ 
rnpahli;  of  executing  the  instructions  totoglvCA 
them  in  different  places,  and  that  proper  orca- 
sioDa  should  be  taken  fur  sending  them  iuto 
remote  countries.  The  history  of  thcae  Toyagea 
is  exactly  related  in  the  Mfmoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences^  and  is,  in  my  opiotou,  one  of  tho 
dnmaialaneeB  of  the  re%n  of  Loub  XIV.  whUk 
will  do  him  most  honour  in  ages  to  come.  When 
his  nijijeoty  was  informrd  of  the  ohjurvations, 
that  the  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciencca 
had  taken  hy  hie  order  to  dMferent  ^acee  out  of 
the  kingdom,  hf  commanded  them  to  apply 
themwlvea  in  making  a  map  of  France  with  the 
utmost  exactness  possible.  This  had  been  often 
attonpted,  hot  without  euoeeei^  for  want  of  tho 
means  wphnvf  at  thi"«  time,  which  are  pendulum- 
clocks,  and  the  great  telescopes  now  used  fur 
diaooTerIng  the  edipeee  of  Jupiter's  satellites, 
which  is  the  meet  entaln  method  for  detei^ 

miniii|;  tho  diffrrf-iicr  of  iDpridians.  Had  aN(ro- 
nomy  in  all  its  extent  no  other  advantage  to 
mankind,  than  what  la  derived  from  the  aaftdU 
Uteaaf  Jupiter,  it  would  sufficiently Jaatlfythoaa 
immense  rHh  iilatioiiM,  th<>-.'  utisidiious  and  smi- 
pulous  obsrrrutiuns,  that  great  number  of  In^ 
etramenta  constructed  with  so  much  care,  and 
the  superb  buildinc;  soli  ly  erected  fur  the  use  of 
this  science.  The  least  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  geography  and  navigation  sbows^  tlut 
itooe  Jupiter'a  font  moona  have  keen  known, 

thry  h'wr  lM»fn  of  inon-  usr  in  respect  to  those 
sciences,  than  our  moon  itself;  that  they  now 
senre,  and  always  will,  for  making  tea  diarta 
vastly  more  correct  than  those  of  the  ancients, 
which  in  all  probability  will  MTO  the  Utbb  of  a 
great  number  of  marinere. 


C^Mn  He  Ammng  Scene  vhidk 
t  to  our  Vitw, 


Though  astronomy  wrr<<  not  so  absolutely 
DcceMary  aa  it  ia  to  geography  and  navigatioib 
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It  would  l)«  highly  worthy  of  the  ruriosity  of  all 
thinking  men  from  the  grand  and  superb 
whldi  It  •pou  tD  llMir  Tliiir.  T»  jftn 
Mm  of  h»  I  flhaU  only  refMnt-in  ftvr 
whnt  thf  obiprvtttions  of  a-^tronomiTB  hare 
Uught  lu  of  the  immense  volume  of  some  of 
Ibwo  gnnl  M'iNk  ttfttnov 

Tha  man  fn  MM  into 
tHarn. 

The  planets  (a  Greek  word  that  sifnifies 
«rMNf  or  wmubftHff)  mo  ao  MlltA  htmm  they 
nre  not  alwap  at  an  eqa&\  distance  either  hvm 
each  othpr,  or  fn>m  thn  fixed  stars,  whereas  the 
latt«r  are  always  at  the  same  distance  from  each 
•Iftar.  tin  ptands  how  no  light  of  tteir  tmtt 
nd  ore  only  Tisible  hy  thi-  reflostlon  of  that  of 
the  H«n.  AstroTionioi-^  li.ivi'  olxervpd,  fhnt  ihvy 
have  a  particular  mutiuti  ul'  their  own,  t>i»ide» 
ttat  wlidi  dicf  lukvo  la  eomnoii,  with  the  Mat 
ttf  fh»  heavens.  They  have  computed  this 
motion,  and  from  tiie  time  which  each  plarift 
employe  in  one  revolution,  have  with  reowu 
ostablhdMd  Its  deration  and  dbtanee. 

The  Moon  of  all  the  planets  Is  tho  nnnst  to 
the  earth,  and  iilinott  sixty  timeK  le^^. 

The  Sun  is  not  a  body  of  the  Kume  species  as 
tto  corth,  and  the  vsat  of  the  pknets,  nor  solid 
like  them.  It  is  n  va'^t  orraii  of  light,  that  boilx 
np  perpetually,  and  ditfusesi  itself  with  inccs^nt 
profusion.  It  is  the  source  of  all  that  light 
whieh  the  planets  only  reflcet  to  o«oh  other 
after  having  received  it  from  him. 

The  Eabtu  is  a  million  of  times  less  than 
the  globe  of  the  sim,  and  thirty-three  millions 
of  iMgvw  dtataat  ftvm  It  DoriBg  aa  many 
agr^t  the  sun  has  suffered  no  dimlnntton*  Its 
diameter  is  equal  at  this  day  to  the  most  ancient 
observations  of  ft,  and  Its  light  as  vigorous  and 
aa  ahandant  as  ever. 

Jupiter  Is  five  times  as  far  from  the  sun  rs 
the  earth  iSf  that  is  to  sayi  a  hundred  and  si\ty- 
§en  mllllona  of  laiq^mBt  He  turns  round  u^Kin 
hie  own  axis  every  ten  hours. 

Satcrn  is  thirty  years  in  his  revolution  round 
the  sun.  He  is  twice  as  far  from  it  as  Jupiter, 
and  oofMequently  ten  tfanca  more  diatant  than 
the  earth,  that  is  to  aagri  three  hoodrad  and 
thirty  millions  of  1t'a<;ii<>s. 

The  Fixed  St  a  as  are,  with  respect  to  the 
earth,  at  a  dlatuee  not  to  be  oooedTcd  by 
human  intellect.  According  to  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Huygens,  the  distano'  of  tlie  mrth  from 
the  nearest  fixed  star,  u  with  respect  to  tliat  of 
the  sun  aa  one  to  twenty-oeren  tbooaand  afac 
hundred  and  sixty-four.  Now  we  have  said, 
that  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  is 
thirty-three  miiUons  of  leagues.  The  least 
dhtanee,  tiheedbvc^  of  the  earth  from  the  frnd 
■tan  ia  sUm  tandnd  and  two  Ulliiae,* 


1  A  bUluMi  k  ten  buodted  tbousjuul  mill 


hundred  and  twelve  millions  of  I«<«r»H*!«,  thif  i« 
to  say,  twenty-seTcn  thousand  six  boadred  aad 
sixty-fbor  timea  the  dtataaea  frosa  Ms  *•  tke 
sun,  which,  as  WO  IWTO  aai^  i*  thirty  Aiwa 

miUioHK  of  leagncs.  The  same  'Mr.  lliyc^nsi 
supposes,  and  infMlihIe  expoimenu  have  prsrod 
hfan  right,  that  n  eamm  hnllet  iiaa  aha«  • 
hundre<l  toises  (above  two  hnndrad  pMds)  ia  a 
second.  .Sup^M>«<inff  It  to  movv  a1wa\-^  with  th' 
same  velocity,  and  measuring  the  spec*  it  iiics 
according  fa  that 
that  •  eannon  bullet  would  ha 
fiw  year*  in  arriving  at  the  sun  ;  .and  twenty, 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  aixty-tnor 
tfmea  tweatyt-ivfr  yearo  hi  tmMmg  ^ 
Htar  nearest  the  earth.  What  then  mast  we 
think  of  the  fixed  otaniniaMy) 
from  us  ? 

The  Stan  are! 
of  old  counted  a  thousand  and  twrnty.two  of 
them.  Sinre  the  use  of  astrnnomicai  glsww. 
millions  that  escape  the  rye  appear.  They  sU 
■Uneby  their  oWn  llght»  and  ore  el,  Bw  (is 
sun,  inexhaustible  sourt-es  ©flight.  And,  indMd. 
if  they  received  it  from  the  sun,  it  mint  neces- 
sarily be  very  feeble  after  a  pasaogo  of  so  caai^ 
aMNii  •  length:  they  moat  alao  tnaaarft  It  Is 
us  at  thf  lanic  distancf,  hy  .n  reflfrtiwi,  that 
would  make  it  still  much  weaker.  Now  ft 
would  be  impossible,  that  a  light  whkh  hmi 
nndggeaa  •  tofleetloi^  and  ran  twice  the  apMt 
of  903,912,000,000  leagues,  tthuuld  h.ivp  the  Urct 
and  liveliness  that  the  light  of  the  fixed  stan 
has.  It  la,  therefore,  certain,  that  they  ai« 
Inagdnaaa  of  thcmadre^  and  Id  a  waedLslI  sf 
them  so  many  suns. 

But  the  question  here  is  only  the  m^nitwdt 
andremoCenemof  thooeTaetbodho.  When  we 
consider  them  together,  h  it  po^ible  to  «appert 
the  view,  or  rather  the  Id.  a  of  th»-Tn  '  flu 
globe  of  the  sun  a  million  of  times  grvater  than 
the  earth,  and  dfatant  thirtywOno  wllliaas  «f 
leagues  !  Saturn,  almost  four  thouwind  tiinw 
as  big,  and  ten  thm-s  f  ,rth<  r  frvitn  the  Min  than 
the  earth  !  No  comparison  between  the  plaoctt 
and  the  Axed  ataia!  Tlio  wtola  ImaMMo  spaee 
which  oantahia  oar  ana  and  plaMli^ii  bat  a 

sm:ill  ]»art  of  the  universe.  As  many  «'f  the 
like  spaces  as  of  fixed  stars.  What  tiicn  uwt 
the  Immenrfty  of  the  whi^  irmameat  he^  (hat 

contains  all  theee  dUferent  bodies  wfcliln  ki 
extent?  Can  we  so  much  as  think  of  it.  ran 
we  fix  our  view  upon  it  for  tome  momcau. 


It  is  an  abyss,  in  which  we  lose  onrseli 

What  then  must  be  the  greatness,  power.  an<f 
immensity  of  hini«  who  with  a  single  wwr d  bom 

that  contain  them  I  And  these  wonder*  in^-oto- 
prehensible  to  human  nnil»  rst.Tndini:,  the  holr 
scripture,  in  a  style  limi  U-ion^s  uuiy  t«>  Civd 
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cxpreatea  ia  od«  word,  "  luid  the  etars."  After 

it  adfis  *•  he  made  nlao  the  star*."  Is  there 
any  thine  rr<juisUi'^  to  render  the  iacredulity 
and  iuj^titude  of  utualiiod  iaexcuMabic^  bceidee 
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this  book  of  the  firmameDt  written  in  charactera 
of  Bflrt?  Awl       nottke  pNphat  vmmm  to 

♦•xclaiin,  full  of  relipiotis  ndin!mtiim  .  •*  The 
hea^'ens  declare  the  glury  of  Ciod,  and  the  fir- 
maoMut  reveals  the  wonders  of  his  yawv** 


SUPFLEMKNT  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  learned  and  eloquent  author  of  this  work 
having  treated  the  hbtory  of  mathematical  and 
astronomical  aelence  in  nUh«r  a  superfirlid 
ntianntr,  arcordlrii;,  ind<-ed,  to  his  own  viry 
tnudest  and  ingeuuauii  cuntessioii,  it  would  stwui 
to  be  only  doit^;  justice  to  the  rest  of  Us  nacful 
labours  to  supply  this  deficiencr  by  a  concise 
yet  emnprehennive  sketch  of  that  truly  val- 
imlile  portion  of  tin-  kuowlfdgo  of  tin-  aii>  iints. 
In  what  fulluwK,  wc  iihidl  nut  cunhue  our- 
selves to  the  arrangement  of  the  text,  but  en« 
4mvwr  to  jdato  Uw  diKoreric*  of  ancient 
than  fn  the  order  of  their  oceurrence,  whether 
in  pure  or  applied  srieiu-e  ;  and,  as  their  hh- 
irvy  in  much  interwoven,  we  shall  thus  more 
distinctlv  perceive  the  mutual  light  wiiich 
thflv  reneetod  upon  each  other,  and  be  more 
wdiy  enabled  to  eelleet  into  a  focus  the  scattered 
rays  of  scientific  renown  wbi«h  enrircle  the 
memory  of  tb^ise  mighty  geniuses  who  shine 
lite  the  stars  of  the  finumenl  Moid  dw  dark 
l^oom  «l  aotiquitj. 

Aitronomy  anpeen  to  hvn  been  the  fir^t  of 
the  scit-nre-^  which  was  eitJu-r  cultivated  or 
brought  to  any  de^jrw  of  perfection.  Coeval 
witli  agriculture,  it  was  necessary  to  the  proper 
dbtrlbttUom  of  the  husbandmaa's  operations, 
•nd  to  the  aeeimrte  recognition  of  those  periods 
and  aeasonn  which  directed  them,  iiinl  widiont 
which  hin  liibour  miKht  have  been  iu  vain. 
We  are  led  to  this  conclusion,  even  from  the  first 
diapter  of  Holy  Writ,  in  which  the  saoed  hia- 
tornm  announces  to  as  the  work  of  the  fourth 
day  <if  rreiitl.tn,  and  the  iuijmrtant  use  wliicli 
the  inhal>itaut3  of  this  lower  world  were  to 
derive  from  it :  "And  Ciud  sald»  Let  there  be 
Itehts  Ia  tlae  finnament  of  the  heaven,  to  divide 
the  day  D^dbi  the  night,  and  let  them  be  for 
signs,  and  for  smiunt,  and  for  dayt,  and  f  r 
ywn."  To  this  ori|;in,  nu  doubt,  i»  to  be 
■aerfted  the  early  ob)M>r%'ance  of  the  etaaans,  by 
BMBBB  of  aatronoraicai  observations,  which, 
though  not  dtgntHed  by  the  name  f>f  science, 
were  sufficient  to  ctialile  m;ui  iit  (lie  firvt  .stni;e!i 
of  siociety  to  conduct  hi-n  uperutions,  wliellier  in 
the  cultivatiiiM  of  the  gri>iind,  or  ia  tin-  daily 
bnaioeee  of  life,  with  that  degree  of  sagacity 
wHh  which  the  great  Creator  had  endow^  the 
rare.  PhiliiHophers,  indeed,  who  deny  the  au- 
thority of  the  sacred  historian  to  whom  we 
liavc  referred,  are  vnvAf  ponied  to  account  for 
the  rise  and  progress  of  human  knowledge,  and 
aafcdally  of  science  from  tliclr  unwilliugnces  to 


admit  the  Intarferencc  of  the  Supreme  in  the 
uifairs  of  men,  and  their  desire  to  exclude  him 
from  that  rareful  providence  and  superinteo* 
tleucc  which  are  m)  uianife.st  in  all  the  natural 
and  mural  revolutions  of  the  world,  and  whidi 
consttitiite  the  (  hiistian's  chief  happiness  and 
safeguard,  roMibling  him  to  aay  of  uod  alflll% 
what  the  great  Roman  poal  aoca  Maaphwaamiy 
apfUad  to  n  aacra  ha  man  cnaSora  Ulu  hlmadit 

01  etpnetldium,  etduicedecusraeoiB. 

It   i<j  curious  fo  see  lu«\v  iiifulil  iistrononiers 
diiier  even  amon^'  theujM  lws  \\'\\\\  rc^ix  ct  to 
the  origin  of  their  favoui  ili-  m  inn  c,  ami  Imw 
many  alisurd  and  unfounded  theories  they  ad- 
vance on  the  authority  of  a  fewmde  oberrvattona 
which  have  e7«cap«  il  the  ravages  of  time.  ^Vllile 
Laplace  nuppoMes  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
Astronomyt  which  determined  iu  a  certain  way, 
the  ri.iing  and  setting  of  the  stars,— the  metioa 
of  the  sun  in  an  orbit  Indtned  to  tlae  equator,— 
the  motion  uf  the  v^^^^^\\  and  the  CMlSe  of  her 
phases  and  eclipses, — the  luiowledge  of  the 
planets  and  their  rerolntlona^-^e  sphericity  of 
the  earth  and  ita  measure,— he  fioda  himadf  at 
a  loes  to  fix  Its  era  and  extent,  from  the  defi- 
ciency <»f  nviiiunients  of  its  existence;  \\\  he 
would  still  refer  it  to  a  very  high  antiquity, 
from  the  astronomical  periods  which  haro 
readied  ui^  altluuigh  he  laya  that  tlicy  anppoaa 
a  series  of  observations  as  long,  as  the  obaerm- 
tlcns  tin  inwivea  are  iinj»erfect.    This  mode  of 
e;«tiuiutin(;  the  antiquity  of  observations  from 
their  imperfection,  was  no  doubt  considered  by 
him  a**  tH>rfectiy  philosophical !  Accordiogljr> 
it  must  be  inferred,  that  that  nation  whldl  can 
boast  of  the  iiio^t  imperfect  observationss  can 
abio  tHmst  of  the  ^itatcst  antiquity  !    How  dif- 
ferent from  such  v.i^leo  ia  the  simple  narrative 
of  Scripture !    It  does  not  pretend  to  give  us  «a 
accxiuni  of  the  first  astronosnlcal  theoriee  mid 
observations  .  f  m. n.  but  it  Jjivca  us  a  true  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  world,  which  no  lino- 
Hpnn  and  plausible  theor}*  has  yet  been  able  to  im- 
pugn, and  it  infonns  us  of  the  true  use  to  which 
tlie  (d>senance  of  the  motfone  of  the  hearenly 
bodies  was  first  applied.    After  the  fl«H)d,  before 
which  nothing  is  known  but  wltat  has  beiu 
tranamitted  to  us  by  the  saiTed  historian,  ha 
inform*  1Mb  that  God  announced,  in  hie  pfomiaa 
to  Naah  ca^ectiug  the  presennttlaii  of  the 
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world  from  any  similar  rataatrophe,  that, 
M  1^  «BrtJi  Rmaineth,  nai  flm  mod 

lauTvat,  and  cold  and  hmt,  and  auinicr  and 

winirr,  auA  d.-iy  aiM  iii^lit,  sh.ill  riof  i  . 
'Dk^  {M-riuds  uid  MraMiun  coulil  only  be  di-UT- 
mined  wHk  pwialum,  by  aaeana  «f  aatrooomksal 
ahinryatlawa,  rod*  and  imperfect  no  doubt  at 
int,  in  eampariaati  to  the  d«Iicat«  Inmtlgations 
(if  modern  tiun  v.  Imi  suffi.  ii  nt  fnr  the  {iiir]H>s,-«, 
of  Hi^rirulturf,  and  fur  the  iuuudatuin  of  that 
knowledge  which  WW  to  be  the  koMt  Mid  dM 
diikht  «r  futaiv  afea. 

Kotwftbatandlng  the  supposition  of  I^plaee 
on  titf  CHIP  hand,  that  thtTr  i  vi-i-  'l  r\n  an  ii-nt 
Astronomy,  aud  of  courte,  a  people  uf  whtrni  ita 
tracea  are  to  ha  tmmi,  wha  lavaoted  and  culti- 
vated the  Science^— and  the  aifmncnta  of  Bailljr 
supported  by  Play  fair  on  the  other,  that  the 
Intlian  aN'i  'iiDmy  remounts  to  a  jteriiKl  at  U  ,t>t 
810S,  if  not  4.'^»l>  years,  before  the  C'hri>liaii 
>it  i.H  quite  evident,  from  the  names  which 
l>een  given  from  time  immemorial  to  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodinr,  that  the  first  nstru- 
nomirnl  oh>i'rs .itioiis  i>ri;;iii:if<  'l  in  '}i<'  ileternii- 
■ation  of  the  !»e:i>«n<<  nroju-r  for  a^rii:ulture  and 
tibe  sports  of  the  field.  We  a^rree,  thenlhra, 
with  JLaplace  in  hi^i  observation,  that  the  names 
•f  these  signs  were  nut  iui|H><«H  tipon  them  by 
chance,  though  we  difffr  t'rtnn  liim  no  tn  th<' 
period  of  thetr  antiquity.  We  cannot  even 
•oinride  with  him  fat  opinion  rcepectinf  the 
origin  of  these  names,  as  it  seems  to  be  too 
fanrifiil  for  the  fuiindatton  «>f  a  sober  theory 
ri'si>ri  till-  tiic  era  uf  tliis  primitiTe  astronomy. 
According  to  this  eminent  astronomer,  some  of 
thoaa  have  o refcrrnce  to  the  annual  motion  of 
the  sun  ;  Cancrr  and  Vapricor.i  indirate  it*  re- 
tr<  i^radatioii  at  the  solstices  ;  and  I.ihra  {mints 
otit  till"  r<nialify  uf  ihf  iiml  iii^lil^  nt  thi' 

equinox ;  while  the  other  names  seem  to  relate 
to  the  a|{rienHanl  pnrsuits  and  climate  of  the 

penph"  with  whom  tne  zodim-  oricinnt^-d.  Thi* 
is  certainly  Nutl'icicntly  va^ui'  fur  the  fotindalinn 
id' ft  theory,  yi*t  nut  uwrn  nothan  the  observation 
that  Cupriearn  appears  better  placed  at  the  point 
of  hlgheat  deration  In  the  aon^  eoturae,  than  at 
thp  lunt-st.  Whcnre  he  concludes  that  in  this 
position,  wiiii  h,  a* mrding  to  his  e>*timate  of  the 
precession  of  tin-  wjuinoxes,  rcmuimts  to  a 
period  of  15,000  yeara,  Xifrra  was  then  in  the 
remal  equinox ;  and  that  the  signs  of  thesodiae 
hniS  tlicn  a  strikiiij;  rcl.ition  tn  flic  cliiiijite  of 
K^ypt  and  to  agriculture!  A  w  .in-,  hovvt  vt-r, 
of  the  untenablcnrtM  of  siirli  a  poRitioii,  in  th<> 
total  abeenoe  of  all  historical  iliUH-mation.  nay, 
in  the  -way  ihee  of  the  testimony  of  the  Divine 
record,  inrlf]>.'ii(b'titly  of  thf  art,nnn<'iit'-  rli  it 
might  be  ;i<l<lurf(i  against  it,  as  to  a  poHfiiible 
change  of  climate  and  agricttltnral  or  other 
pursuits  during  the  revolutions  of  ao  many 
ages,  whether  arising  from  nhyrical  or  moral 
rniist-i,  Lnplarr  starts  another  theory  more 
plausilde  in  point  of  chronology,  as  its  ori^'in 
only  precedes  the  period  of  the  flood  by  nl>o(it 
lAO  yoon,  tbouch  it  is  equally  unsupportablc  by 
n  single  Act  He  affirms  that  the  same  rehition 
b<'t«pen  the  zcKliiical  ^ii;ti'^  and  the  cliinntc  and 
J4;riiulture  of  Kgypt,  would  still  6uli«ti»4t,  if  the 
constellations  of  the  zodiac,  instead  of  having 
been  named  firom  their  rising  with  the  sun»  or 
nl  the  commencement  of  tlie  day,  had  reedved 
their  appellations  from  their  rising;  at  the  coni- 
menr»'ment  of  the  night,  on  the  supposition, 
that  the  rising  of  Lilfra  at  that  moment  had  in- 
dloited  the  beginning  of  spring.  Whence  ht 
I  that  the  onj^n  or  the 


wonld  then  remoant  only  to  a  paid  if  1^ 
vans  haiwo  the  Christian  era,  MMvii  mark 
better  than  the  preceding  theory  widi  tk  itaie 

of  our  knowledge  regardiui  thr  :>ritiqutf  As 
scitMirt-^s  and  e»>pe«*iaily  of  a^tront  uiT. 

Abandonini;  theory,  I  .aplaee  prorreds  to  take 
refuge  in  the  boasted  aut^oity  of  tke  CUani 
astronomy,  and  awrts  that  tbeh-  snnah pmrat 
the  iniiNt   am  i>  lit    oWr»atiom  tiat  nwld  W 
employed  in  that  Kiencc.    'ilie  HoUovisf  iilM 
neoount  of  their  pteleiisisiii,  vUA  It  b  ait 
uninteresting  to  relate,  as  It  may  mtniftitm 
the  progree*  of  that  singular  people  Id  AhVai 
of  knowledge,  although  w^  m  y  1^  |i.  rmirt<^lo 
doubt  ita  antiquity.    The  Ant  eclipss  of  vhidi 
theymalce  mention,  aeesNing to Is|iil^|nin 
that  at  the  irpoch  of  the  emperor  Tas,  owe  tks 
ytKW  years  before  the  Christian  tn.  vtnmmr 
w.'s  riiliivated  in  ('hiii.i,  ;i>  \hi'  f.iu  Ji'^'.r  .tf 
their  ceremonies.    The  caicadM"  «ad  li*- pre- 
diction of  eclipaea  wtrs  the  impMBt  ctjwti 
for  which  a  mathematical  tiibutul  WM 
They  ob<M«rved  from  that  period,  tie 
hhaildW  '.  <  f  (}ip  L'liomon  at  ilic -.■'-!mi^  iod  tif 
jKHJWige  of  th<*  ^ta^s  over  the  mfniun,  Ui*7 
measured  time  by  clepsydras;  and  tlwy  drtT- 
rained  the  position  of  the  moon  ^tb  t^pri  M 
the  ?tnr^,  durinj;  eclipseB;  which  defaiiuadto 
-i  l.T.  al  ]>o^iti<>Ils  of^  the  sun  and  the  ««>kf"«^ 
They  had  even  constructed  instnmii-Db  m 
meaauring  the  anfolar  dbtaun^  of  ibe  hcsmklf 
bodies.   By  such  means,  the  Chinese  hai fnai 
that  the  length  of  the  solar  year  tk^t 
fourth  i»art  of  a  day  more  than       Azys  wiiiA 
began  with  them  at  the  winter  sol*titf.  Tk«r 
rivil  year  waa  lunar,  and  to  reduce  it  to 
yr«.ir,  they  made  use  of  th<-  fH-rlM  of  19  «olir 
years  corresponding  to  ii'ii  Umatinns  »  P'rid 
exactly  the  same  as  that  whl'h  i  Jippits  i«»u^ 
duced  into  the  Greek  calendar  movt  than  wi!*«fi 
centuries  aAer  that  epoch.    Their  months  mo- 
^isted  «if  go  and  SO  days  alternately ;  thtirluwf 
year  consisted,  therefore,  of  d«P« 
^.hortiT  than  the  Mdar  vear  l>y  Hi  day*;  bu' 
the  year  when  the  amount'  of  thfse  am'^ 
dlArencesoxoeeded  a  lunation,  they  io^^^^ 
a  month.    They  had  divided  the  y'**^ 
into  12  immoveable  signs  ami  into  » 
latiotis  In  which  they  deterrain.-i  withorrtke 
position  of  the  >^Uticc«.    Tbc  Chmae  hd  i 
cycle  of  60  years  (by  which  they  rtckonrd  liei 
hisforii  al  and  ;i>troiiornirH]  jnTiodsJ  iiUttdd * 
tcntiirv;  and  a  cv.  le  of  60  days  ilMt»«* 
^Y^',■l     t  ut  the  small  cycle  of  seven  daj^  i^ 
all  over  the  east,  waa  unknown  to  tluro  fron 
the  remotest  times.    In  China,  the  divi»wc  p( 

circle  ahvr.ys  corrt 'ip<'tn''(l  to  the  Icwt^ 
tl»e  year,  in  such  u  manm  r  that  t he »un d**"""™ 
exactly  one  dcj;i-,>«!  per  day  ;  Inii  the  di>r.).  M  I'l 

the  degtfe,  of  the  day,  of  tl*ir  wciit^k  i!i 
their  Tineol  mewmi^wctvdodmsL 

obsen-atlons  fill  to  astronomy,  **''^*JJ2 
Tclu'ou- Konj;,  whose  memory  i»  itiB  ■ 
veneration  in  China  for  one  of  theboipno 
that  ever  bwe  kingly  sway.  He  "^^"l: 
brother  of  Ou-0u«ng,  founder  of  tk*  dytaar 
of  Tchcui.  niul  rul.fl  the  empire  duruit  i» 


aodlaoy  which  preclom  frosn 


minority  of  his  in-phew,  from  the  Yfsr  "j^*" 
the  year  1098  before  the  ChriM  -t'.  lo"* 
fudus.  in  Choo-King.  the  book  mo^t  rey.T?^ 
the  ChinMe,  makes  this  great  prince  a'l^r^jj^ 
N  icest  nuiximji  of  povcrntncnt  and  '"""^'^^ 
his  piij)il  Tcheou-Koug,  and  his  a»l"!'**^!*fv 
made  a  gre.it  number  of  obser^-ationv  """^ 
three  bare  happily  reached  us,  and  thfj."!/ 
h^gk  aotiqol^.  * 
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tfaeae  ar«  thi*  meridian  leogtba  of  the  jg^amoo, 
obser>-ed  with  ^eat  care,  at  the  nummer  and 
winter  lUil'ttices,  in  the  rity  of  Lnyauj;  ;  they 
Kire  tor  the  obli«juity  of  tiie  ecliptic,  at  that 
ancient  ppo<-h,  a  result  conformable  to  the  theory 
of  universal  KraviLalion.     1  he  other  obitervation 
relates  to  the  po*itiou  of  the  winter  aolntire  in 
the  heavenn,  at  the  same  epoch,  and  it,  in  like 
manner,  aKrees  as  much  with  the  theory  aa  the 
uieaiif  then  employed  w«iuld  atlinit  in  the  deler- 
luinutiuii  uf  an  element  no  delk-stte.    This  re- 
markable  aL^ruemeni,  nayt  Lsiplare,  doe^  not 
permit  uh  to  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  thene 
olMH>r\'ationa.      His   authority   is  the  jMuit 
Gnubil,  who  published  a  history  of  the  Chincac 
aatrouomy,  and  wrote  an  iu'tit  le  on  the  same 
subject,  ill  the  Hiih  volume  of  Lrttrrt  aiifiantet. 
Laplace  stales  that  he  published  in  the  Cun- 
naisance  dt*  Temt  for  IMX),  a  precious  manu- 
script of  the  same  Jesuit,  on  tlie  solatites  and 
the  meridian  shadows  uf  the  gnomon,  otnerved 
in  Chinu.     I'Vom  these  publiaitimis  it  appears, 
that  Tcheou-KouK  observed  the  meridian  shad- 
ows of  a  gnomon  of  eight  Chinese  feet,  at  the 
BoUtices  in  the  city  of  Loyang,  now  called 
I^onnu-Fou.    He  traced  a  meridian  with  care, 
and  he  levelled  the  ground  on  which  the  »hadotr 
was  projected.     He  found  the  length  of  the 
meridimi  shadow  of  the  gnomon  to  bf  a  foot  and 
a  half  at  the  summer  solstice,  and  three  feet  at 
the  winter  aoUtice.    To  deduce  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  from  these  observations,  many  cor- 
rections mutt  be  applied,    'i'he  most  consider- 
able is  that  of  the  sun's  semidiameter  ;  for  it 
ia  evident  that  as  the  extremity  ot  the  shadow  of 
the  gnomou  indicates  the  height  of  the  sun's 
upper  limb,  we  must  subtract  its  apparent  semi- 
4liameter  from  that  height,  to  obtain  that  of  its 
centre.     It  is  surprising  that  all  the  ancient 
observers,  even  th«*s<'  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
had  neglected  a  correction  so  essential  and  so 
simple;  this  neglect  has  been  the  cause  of  errum 
in  their  determination  of  the  latitudes  of  places, 
uearly  equal  to  this  semidiameter.    A  second 
correction    relates   to  astronomical  infraction, 
which,  for  want  of  observation,  may  be  sup- 
posed ivilhout  sensible  error,  to  correspond  to 
the  temperature  of  dOo  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter, and  to  the  height  of  29.9)2  inches  of  the 
barometer.    Lantly,  a  third  correi'tioii  depends 
on  the  parallax  of  the  sun,  which  reduces  these 
observations  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Uy 
applying  these  three  corrections  to  the  preceding 
observations,  we  find  the  altitude  of  the  sun's 
centre  referred  to  that  of  the  earth,  equal  to 
79»  C'.8<»4d  at   the  summer  solstice;   and  to 
SI"  I8'.71E>9<}  at  the  winter  solstice.    These  alti- 
tudes give  34o  47.17V9  for  the  altitude  of  the 
polfe  at  Loyang,  a  result  which  agrees  very 
nearly  with  the  mean  of  the  observations  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries,  on  the  latitude  of  that  city; 
they  give  also  tSP  ^i.aiOg  for  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptii' at  the  epoch  of  rcheou-Kong,  which 
may  be  fixed  without  sensible  error,  at  the  year 
HGO  before  the  Christian  era.     By  remounting 
to  that  efxich,  according  to  a  formula  given  in 
the  sixth  book  of  the  Mccaniffiie  6'WrWe,JLaplace 
found  that  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  ought 
then  to  have  been  2.j"  jr'.8<>S>i ;  and  he  remarks 
tliat  the  ditferejii.e  of  J^'.lTlW  will  ap^iear  very 
small,  if  we  coiinider  the  uncertainty  which  stiU 
exists  respecting  the  musses  of  the  planetl^  aa 
well  as  that  which  the  observations  of  the 
gnomon   present,  arising  especially  from  the 
penuiubnt  which  rendem  the  termination  of 
shadow  ill-defined.    Tciieou-Kong  likewiae 


observed  the  position  of  the  winter  tolstioa 
relatively  to  the  stars,  and  fixed  it  at  2  ChineM 
degrees  Ironi  Ail,  a  Chinese  constellation  whicli 
begins  with  t  in  aquarius.  These  2  degrees, 
acconling  to  their  division  of  the  circle  already 
mentioned,  corresptind  to  1<>  j8'.iJ768  of  our  divi- 
sion. The  Stan  at  that  ep<H  h  being  referred  to 
the  equinm-tial,  the  right  luu-ension  of  the  star 
was,  according  to  that  observation,  StiSo  r.7184^ 
It  ought  to  be  HiHo  in  the  year  1100 

H.  C.  according  to  the  formula>  of  the  'Mecanitpie 
Crlttte.  'i'o  make  the  ditference  of  49'.6126 
between  these  results  di.tappear,  we  have  only 
to  remount  to  a  period  of  bK  years  beyond  that 
epoch,  which  will  appear  inconsiderable^  if  we 
reflect  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  precise  epoch  of 
this  great  prince,  and  especially  on  that  of  the 
observations  themselves,  'i'hev  were  made  on 
the  instant  of  the  solstice;  but  the  greatest 
error  to  be  fean-d,  is  in  the  manner  of  referring 
the  solstice  to  the  star  •  of  Aifuarius,  whether 
Tche«)u-koiig  had  made  use  of  the  ditference 
in  time  lietween  the  passages  of  the  sun  and  the 
star  over  the  nieridiiin,  or  had  measured  the 
distance  of  the  moon  from  that  star  at  the  in- 
stant of  a  lunar  eclipse,  two  methods  employed 
by  the  Chinese  astronomers. 

Such  is  l^aplitce's  nccuiint  of  the  early  Chinese 
aslronoiii),  and  ol  the  ubM*r  vat  ions  on  which  its 
antiquity  rests.    There  are  several  points,  how- 
ever, to  which  we  can  by  no  means  yield  our 
implicit  assent.     That  the  Chinese  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  instruments  for  mea- 
suring angular  distances,  and  that  they  should 
still  resort  to  the  rude  method  of  determining 
the  obli«|uity  of  the  ecliptic,  or  the  latitude  of 
the  place,  by  the  shadow  of  a  gnomon,  appears 
to  us  extremely  inconsistent.     Besides,  their 
mode  of  dividing  the  circle  seems  to  be  so  com- 
plicated and  unnntural,  if  it  depended  on  the 
sun's  variable  apparent   daily  motion  in  the 
ecliptic,  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  they 
could  graduate  an  angular  instilment  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  and  much  less,  how  they 
could  use  it  without  error.    That  they  should 
I  abto  have  been  unacquainted  from  the  remotest 
times  with  the  week  or  period  of  7  days  origi- 
nally instituted  by  the  Creator,  seems  to  us  a 
paradox,  that  will  require  more  faith  in  the 
authority  of  the  Jesuit  misMonaries  or  in  the 
Chinese  themselves  than  we  are  dis|K>aed  to 
yield.    That  they  may  have  liMt  the  knowledge 
of  it,  we  are  resdy  to  grant,  for  being  among 
those  nations  who  "  did  not  like  to  retain  God 
in  their  kiuiwledge,"  they  might  be  given  over 
to  that  ignorance  which  is  tlie  universal  con- 
comitant of  a  gloomy  and  debusing  sui>erstilion. 
independently  of  the  rudeness  of  the  method  by 
which  the  Chinese  observations  appears  to  have 
been  made,  which  is  enough  to  n-iider  the  coin- 
cidence with  the  results  obtained  by  the  formulie 
in  the  Alnanii/ue  ('eletle,  merely  accidental,  the 
last  especially  being  considerably  wide  of  the 
truth,  Laplace's  own  account  of  the  people 
furnishes  us  with  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  a  much  later  date.    He  sutes  that  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Chinese  books,  which  took  place  at 
the  command  of  tlie  emperor  Chi-Hoanti,  about 
the  year  213  13.  C,  destroyed  the  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  methods  for  caicuJatiiig  eclijMes,  as  wcil 
as  of  many   interesting   observations.  This 
throws  a  strung  doubt  on  those  that  remain, 
and  in  fact  induces  us  to  believe  that  the  obMlv 
vations  aimve  narrated  must  either  b«  referre4 
to,  a  miicii  later  epoch,  or  that  they  have  been 
corrected  by  subsequent  observations,  on 
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Laplace  piwoMfb  to  obtcnrv  tiuit  to  tht»ki 

obiiervutiuiii  of  any  inporlano*  to  ^ixtnjnrki;i\ , 
jr*  tttukt  d«Bo«tid  Ut  about  four  ti«nturii-«  inter 
fhftn  tho  epoch  of  TdMnu-Kong,  aa4  tnmspoi-t 
onrHpirrn  into  Cbaldca.    And,  indeed,  if  there 

wert'  any  nation  t»  wbone  obaerratlons  we 

fwl  iii<'r>-  (ii  '  1:  IcJ  till-  |i,iirii  <i|  ,iiif  i(j  :ii  I  \ 

than  to  anoiheri  thai  nation  ia  the  ChaldfMiti. 
PtotMBf  hm  tnoMBlttMl  to  m  mmmfmf  choir 

ohnerrattons ;  the  moat  ancient  are  three  edipeee 

of  the,  iiioou,  which  were  obserw*!  at  t^ahTlon 
ill  ill.'  )  mri»  ~\H  Kiid  T'-iO  \>fU'ri-  tli.'  ( "in  i>M:ni 
aitd  ut'  whi«^  Iw  uuula  uee  in  determiuiiif 
>  atotione  of  th«  mmmu  DMMlMm  Hippar- 
chuji  could  obtain  none  more  ancient,  and  at  the 
Mine  lime  MifAeiently  exact  to  he  employed  in 
■uch  drti-ruiiiiatioris,  tlic  ncriintry  uf  wliirh  i^ 
im  |Ht)pi>rtlea  to  tiir  interval  which  eeparate* 
(he  extreme  dbMniitioiiH.  Thli  mnMimAon, 
■ayn  Lapiace,  ouffht  to  diminish  our  rcfret  for 
the  IcMs  of  the  Clialdean  obM«r\ntion«,  which 
/\ri-«N»tli«  (if  m;iy  bi-lifve  r|ili;.  ry  rit«Mi  by 
himplictne)  »iH«ini'd  by  the  intfrvt^ntiau  of 
Cyilwllnmiii.  and  which  remounted  to  19  oen- 
tnrtea  before  the  period  of  Alexander  iha  Great, 
or  to  thf>  Rirf>  of  Ninupod,  aooordinn  to  Rollio. 
TliotigU  \%  i'l!-fii tinded  duubt  im  tbrowii  U|Min 
this  boaated  untiquitjr  of  the  nstronoittical  obeer^ 
^Miana  of  the  Chaldeans,  it  ia  evi4«it  that  thaj 
QOuM  only  hare  diaeorered  the  Snroa,  or  period 
of  658a  1  '3d  days,  by  a  lonf  aeries  of  obwrva* 
tiooa ;  iliiriii^  Mrtiii  b  |i^rio<l  ttif  tuouii  ti).id« 
am  rer^ationa  with  rwipect  t«i  the  sua,  HSit 
■imnJhlh  WMtallom,  and  S41*  revolutions 
with  reapoci  to  ito  nodes.  Th«>y  added  4-186ths 
of  the  elmamfereiioe,  to  obtain  the  sidereal 
moti<ia  of  the  ^un  dm  i:).'  ihut  intrrval,  which 
■upposas  the  aidiTt-iil  vear  to  consist  of  ^k> 
Mth  daya.  Ptoi«-iuy,'  to  wftASmg  of  tiiit 
pericid,  attributes  it  to  the  meet  ancient  mathe- 
maticians; but  the  uatresionier  Geminun,  whn 
was  cflnteTiiiKn;it  y  with  Sylla,  apcaks  ot  iln- 
CiMldenns  as  the  invwitors  «if  itlaodi  he  ex- 
■htoi  tiM  OMumer  in  which  HMjrwrivtd  from 
It  the  dinmal  inotiun  of  the  moon,  and  the 
metltod  by  whirh  they  ralrulatpd  hrr  anomaly. 
Hi*  testimony,  addn  l.a|>l.ki-<',  outfit  lo 
M  room  lor  dovht,  if  w«  ooostder  that  tiw  Chai- 
4itti  Awtf  #f  AM  IcBBf  iMMttha,  wMeb  ntfueea 
the  moon  to  the?  enme  position  with  rf^pert  to 
its  nodes,  itii  {lerigee  and  the  Min,  madi'  |>art  uf 
the  preceding  jKTio*!.  'Vli-  p.  [  itHl  atnl  the  ir>- 
feolotu  manner  in  which  they  calci^ted  the 
'pHadyl  innar  Inequality,  UM*  have  required 
n  i^Tftit  namber  of  obnervAtiom  skilfully  com- 
parif^  with  eiu'h  oth«T,  and  it  fonnt  the  moat 
CUrlooa  monuniciit  i<i  rnnorny  before  the 
iMMwUtion  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  Such, 
todcad,  Iff  all  llMt  w  kmm  -wHh  eerlalnty, 
resyw"!  iliii;  rlif»  astronomy  of  a  people,  who  wrri 
coiisiUtn-ii  iii  ancient  times,  the  mmit  learned  in 
that  mience.  The  opinioTis  nt  ifi.  Chaldeans 
With  respect  to  the  system  of  the  world,  were 
yfrnj  ^wiMw,  which  mat  tdwyw  be  tiM  eaee, 
In  ffiii').'  pointH  irhii'h  neither  observation  nor 
tii*..ry  It.iA  yet  fully  i-xplained.  Nevertheless, 
Samec'l  Uicir  |ilii]i>^i>phrr«<  rriTrr  fortiinnte  than 
•Ui«n.  or  folded  br  sounder  views  of  the  order 
wmi  laMMmihT  m  the  mivcni^  tmn,liii  il  th«t 
coniPt>^  wf>re  like  thr  plnnets  tnt^aOt  t»  OMllions 
reg tiiatt  ii  by  eternal  luvvs. 

Uttle  is  known  wHh  certainty  respecting  the 
Wtrooomy  of  the  l^yptiana.    I'he  exnct  oreo- 
of  the  Mm  m  their  pyramids  to  Um  four 
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b«t  Boee  of  (hrir 
have  rmehed  tas.    It  is  turprisine 

ffjat  i!)»>  At'xainlr  iuM  .L*^(raDOmerii  -^-r-:  u>rcea 
lu  have  recour«p  tu  the  CiHildewi  obstfratioos  ( 
either  the  vestiges  of  tha  E|jptiasi  ilisii  mlwn 
■HMt  have  hem  kat,  ar  tlMt  people  mast  hav« 
been  onwillinc  to  eommimicate  them,  trmt  a 
lf>-lm,'  III  _)>  aionsv  I'riiiin.u  J  Di.'  in  The  f.ivo.i'cr 
their  itoTcreigns  ffHt  tlie  schiwl  which  ther  had 
founded.  Before  thtifiLh,  the  rftolha 
their  prieats  had  attraotad  the  moat  emfnem 
nhilompheev  of  Cireee*.  Tbalea.  Pvtba^orai, 
i-u^]l•\u-^,  iuul  riilit.  wviit  to  derive  that  know- 
i^fti^r-  irum  them,  with  which  they 
their  cuuntfv;  aid  it  is  prohaMc  that  the  i 
af  Pyihigmi  wm  i«4ehtod  to  thes,  Ibrsoae 
of  thoae  oami4  Mam  wMdi  th^  held  rvepertiof 
\\u    i 'institution   I'f  tb.'  uiii  vt-i  ^f.iri  ..l.'m 

expresfkly  attributes  to  them,  the  idea  of  the 
mutium  of  Mercury  and  Venaa  rsaad  the  aim. 
Their  eivil  Mr  eaMisted  of  966  dsyv ;  ft  waa 
disMed  into  It  months  of  90  dayi  eark.  and  they 
added  at  the  end  fl^e  >  oTiipli  Tn.-ntary  dayv 

But  aocurding  to  the  in^eniaus  rraiark  ol 
M.  Fourier,  says  Laplaee,  the  obeervatioa  of  the 
hlMlBSl  vMn^n  of  Slrius,  the  moat  brilliant  sf 
the  etar^.  ini^ht  them  that  the  retnm  of  these 
riniii^  v\  a>  then  retartled  by  the  f«"iith  f^r: 
a  day,  every  year ;  and  they  had  founded  on  tidi 
observation, 'the  o^thie  period  of  1,461  jeei^ 
which  broufht  hedt  their  montha  and  frasts 
Twy  nearly  to  the  same  !ie«^wn^.  This  period 
w*>.  i->i\.-ti  in  th<'  y>M[  l.i^i,  A.  D.  L;«piare 
proceeds  m  follows  in  his  accouut  of  the  duaims 
of  the  £cyptians  to  ancient  ■liuiiumy.  I( 
aays  be,  the  sothic  period  was  preceded  by  a 
similar  one,  as  every  thfnf  would  hnsd  us'  to 
belif>f,  (In-  <irii;iri  nt  thiv  anterior  period  Wuuld 
reoMunt  to  an  cpucb  when  we  oould  auppose 
with  mihrtttHj,  that  the  Efyptians  had  given 
names  to  the  eonsteihitions  of  the  xodi.ic,  and 
bad  foatided  their  RJitronotnT.  They  had  ob- 
s»  i  v.mI  that  in  "ia  of  ilinr  \  r,l^^,  th-  if  i.c  -  irr-^i 
8U9  returns  of  the  moori  to  the  sun ;  which 
fivea  a  near  awprinl— >loii  to  the  length  of  tibs 
month.  In  snort,  we  aee  br  the  remains  of 
their  zodiaefl,  that  they  raret'ully  ubserved  the 
iMivuinii''  i?u'  M.Nti<  i  'i  ill  till-  zodiac^  ooosieU 
iatiwns.  According  to  JL>iaB  CaaihM.  ^e  inst^ 
tdlhm  of  the  week  is  diM  to  tiM  EgyplhHL 
I'hi*  period  is  founded  on  the  most  ancient 
•ystem  of  astronomy,  tvhii  h  placed  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  flic  j  lan-ts,  in  ilut  order  of  thdr 
diataoees  from  the  earth  which  bQ|;ina  with  the 
meMit;  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mir8,livflm,TcBWk 
Mercury,  the  Mwm.  The  sorcesaiTe  parts  of 
the  series  of  days,  each  l»eing  divide«l  into  H 
portions,  were  (X»fi-i''  lan  J  in  tin-  •^.ar.,'  ordrj-  Cii 

these  bodies.  Every  day  toolc  its  name,  (wm 
the  bod^  corresponding  to  its  first  pare  The 

wrik  wwh  <Hir  MJiini's  i«i  fiMinJ  In  Inifia  Sfni^fig" 
thr  JirntiiifiH;  and  I  iiin  a^»iiri'ti,  say*  Laplace, 
thai  fhi"  'lays  ruined  by  them  and  by      in  The 

SBiae  manuer,  eorremMmd  u»  the  wnmaphf***^ 
hMtohta^MMie.    lliis  period,  wWch  w»  %■ 

use  among  the  Anl'w,  the  Jen",  the  Aiwyrlam, 
and  over  ail  the  f^ast,  wns  ahvays  revived 
witliniK   itiliTfiijitidii  (ir  rhank;e,  lifter  the  Ispte 

•f  centuries,  And  the  rerolutions  of  onpirsik 
It  b  hnposriMe  amoDg  oo  nwny  different  pcefde 
to  discover  Its  inventor  ;  we  ran  only  affirm  that 
it  is  the  nia!<t  ancient  monument  of  astrono- 
mical knowledge.  'I'he  civil  year  of  the  E^jr^ 
tians  being  S6b  d«ja,  it  is  easy  to  aee  that' m 
giving  to  every  yiir  Ite  name  of  ito  first  dar, 
flhe  MM  flf  <kM»  fton  trtfl  hi  fifetMHy 
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tliose  of  thf  days  of  the  week.  To  thl«  origin 
im  to  b*-  ftstribt^d  tlii>^t'  %Vfek(i  of  years,  which  we 
employed  unooK  tbe  Hebrews,  hut  which 
mmUUmny  hdumt  !•  m  pc«ple  whose  jmt  waa 
•olar,  aud  oona&tid  of  S66  days.  Such  is  L»* 
place'i  Meowtt  of  the  Egj^ikn  Mtroriomy]  it  i« 
•Wfficiriitly  ineairre,  and  HpparenOy  ill-founded. 

hints,  huwerer,  thrown  out  with  a  view  to 
iBralidirte  the  Hebrew  records,  are  quite  eritail^ 

M  imj  are 


oh«»*rvaTi  I"  nf  the  wn-k  annnnc  the  Chinp^p, 
whose  atitiuoumicMl  obMprvntiotia  he  would  nt'n 
to  Um  remotest  tinim,  while  he  admits  thai  h 

la  HM  Mwr  «a  <A«  JKuf^  to  ft  cwipiM  iwteDce 
ImmwiafMMy  ua4  iiteauuiwy.  fttottnuife 
that  be  did  not  rectdlpct  this  exception,  or  if  hf> 
did,  that  he  has  not  thont(ht  proper  tc»  advprt  to 
if,  or  to  Ntate  his  reasons  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
QuiMso  Iren  a  kuMrtodgt  ao  wiivernL  The 
ttHWtiMi  thrt  l(  to  tospoarfUa  to  dtoa^riv  tlic 
Inventor  of  the  wrt'V  iimoiip  so  mnny  different 
liatioiiM,  ajid  the  coi»tV,<sion,  nf  the  samf  time, 
that  it  is  Xhe  fm)tt  amitnt  ri  MMument  of  ;i«.lrono- 
mical  knowled|;e,  are  very  rwMurludbto  ooonter- 
MMi  af  each  other,  and  nei  wttMUmf^f  i»  ahow 
wmw  m  phltoaopbcr,  thouKh  eonpeUed  to  admit 

toet,  will  aoaaetlmca  ctide«To«r  to  ueny  or 
gat  rid  of  another  equally  obvious,  ia  order  to 
McommodaCe  the  conclusion  to  his  preconoslved 
or  prejudiced  notions.  Th«  Hebre«r  —wirts, 
Wariin  ib«  tUmif  «f  4Mm  nUiavl^f  aMMunrf 
Im  ikm  int  itipiw  af  tli>  fceafc  Ctomilii,  not 
«mly  the  origin  of  the  days  of  thf  weelc.  hut  the 
work  of  creation  due  to  each  day,  and  ronse- 
•aantlj  aacrtbe  the  invention  sf  the  period  of  7 
•igp*  Ift  no  otbar  titen  the  |re«t  Cmtav  Uaaatf ; 
yak  1mm  w*  1m*»  a  pbiloooplMr,  to  tb»  vHit^ 
teedtb  ceiitury,  an   em  rrmarlcable  for  the 

E regress  of  knowledge  uiul  the  marrh  of  th«* 
uman  inind,  <)ei  liiring  that  the  inventor  nf  this 
parhid  is  unknown  I  Sorely  this  man,  perhaps 
tha  miIt  todlvfdal  wW  tmM  be  cwaapnTwl  iHih 
oar  great  Newton  in  srionre,  since  the  time 
when  that  luminary  d««inpp«ar<*d,  had  never 
read  that  Nultiime  b<Hik,  wiui^e  testimony  he 
aacms  thus  to  set  at  nouf  ht.  If  he  ever  di<l  so, 
whmm  mM  hm  tmm  mmd  a  more  tfaipto,  and 
at  the  aamatinM^  naora  piY>boble  account,  inde- 
nendent  of  ks  aatfevnttait^,  than  that  which 
M«»*^«  of  the  origin  of^ the  we-^it  ?  ( )b«erre 
the  ad  mi  ruble  conclusion  of  the  account,  which 
the  Jewinh  togbbitor  of  the  creation  of 

*e  "  heavoH  maA  lite  «tftb,*  and  aU  their 
itolning  hoMat— ^  And  on  tbaanwnlA  dny  God 
ended  his  work  which  he  had  made:  and  he 
rt$ted  on  the  seventh  Jay  from  all  hii  works 
which  he  bod  made.  And  God  bUaaed  the 
mmmtk  dag  amd  mnctifitd  it  t  bacanaa  •bal  hi  H 
he  hni  restsd  ft«m  ail  kb  work,  wkiflh  M 
had  orented  and  made."  Such  is  the  true 
origin  of  the  weeli,  and  the  sacred  institution  of 
the  Salibath,  which  happily  continue*  to  our 
times,  under  a  new  and  mure  gloriatte  dl^«n- 
aatkm.  Not  all  the  sneers  of  iniidda,  «P  dtahts 
of  phikiaophers,  shall  ever  be  able  to  invalidate 
the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  these  divine 
inititution!) ;  and  let  them  tHll  in  tli.-  aid  of 
science  as  they  will,  so  long  «•  their  remvks 
•re  founded  on  each  weak  fcimili lilted,  m  laine 
Wndain  |ihHiiaBf  hteal  conjectores,  a  few  rude 
■hd  ilBupifck  ahservationo  of  ancient  and  un- 
aiithfTitliated  date,  the  lying  reports  of  Je-iuit 
Biiasiunaries,  the  boasted  pseuffo-nntiquity  of 
~""iing  ander  thf»  iron  hand  of 


sapu'stiition  and  igBorance^  the  adraeates  of 
pure  science  and  pure  religion  have  nothing  to 
tear)  nay,  donbl)-  armed  tvith  a  panoply  both 
haiMft  Mid  divine,  they  can  often  turn  tba 
vt^pmtH/m  U  infidels  against  tbcnuKlvea  with 
an  cfllKt  Hhe  fhe  reeoH  of  a  giui  than  goes  off  at 
last,  afti-i"  having  been  many  times  chargrd  in 
vain,  i'he  attempt  of  Laplace  to  explain  tlio 
natore  of  the  weeks  of  years  spoken  of  ia  tht 
finpheeka  of  teipton^  (whtoh  to  tehm  b« 
ttesis  by  thalr  hahif  ampkifsd  ananf  tfte 
Hcbr^ea,)  upon  natnni  priii -iplps.  is  much 
of  a  piece  with  the  Tmt  of  nis  nindoni  conjecture* 
tlwt  it  is  noneressary  to  do  more  than  just  to 
pafait       itt  ahawruty.   Fov,  ' 


some  nations 


ns  groaning  ander 
■Bd  Milk  to  iht 


endeavour  to  explain  them  upon  whnt  thoj-  call 
philiis()|)hicai  principle*,  they  are  as  sure  to 
show  their  own  \veukiic«»-'»,  as  a  p«»r»on  una&> 
quainied  with  any  branch  of  science  would  d» 
by  talking  on  the  same  sub|aet  wMh  th«as 
werf  di'eply  lenmed. 

Astronomical  knowledge,  accordiriir  to  La- 
place, apjM-ars  to  liavp  b^n  n  the  of  all  l)ie 
ancient  theogouies,  wiMOe  ertgio  is  thus  ez- 
phdned  in  the  simpki*  HMMK  Itt  ChMtlk 
and  in  ancient  Egypt,  astroiwmy  was  only 
orittfmted  In  templM,  by  priests  who  founded 
on  It  the  superstitions  of  which  they  were  th# 
ministers,  i  he  fabolous  history  of  heroes  and 
god*  wtaieh  they  presented  to  credulous  ign^ 
raoea^  was  imhf  m  aiaimy  eelsetial  pbtew- 
mena,  and  nf  w*  tptwfclwia  «f  iMttMM.  TMtftif 
ndvant:ii(e  of  the  nataral  de«ire  of  inanliind  to 
penetrate  into  futurity,  they  crented  the  false 
science  of  astrology  for  the  wike  of  eetabllshing 
and  nwaar  itog  Chair  power.  Man,  indncad  bv 
dte  Olnrfana  of  hfc  aanaaa  to  mgard  hlnatif  ab 
the  centre  of  the  nnlverse,  vrtis  easilv  persuaded 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  inflii->nred  nis  destiny, 
and  that  it  was  p«iHsjMf  to  fiiretcl  it  by  observing 
their  naped  at  the  moment  of  Ms  birth.  This 
fahe  seictioe»  dav  to  hb  self-tawK  Mid  necessary 
to  his  restlees  rtiHo^ity,  U  nr^irlr  as  ancient  as 
astnmomy;  and  it  kept  its  ground  cveti  till  tb* 
end  of  the  i*<  venfe»>nth  century,  an  era,  when 
knowledge  generally  diffused  the  true  system 
of  the  world  over  Europe,  and  destroyed  tb*  * 
imposing  fabric  of  astrologr  without  the  poarf. 
bility  of  its  being  ever  again  revfved.  So  true 
it  is  that  the  introdoctii  ii  of  ninral  and  ]>hysical 
error  Into  the  world  wai  himultannuus,  and 
that  man  steldst  those  gleams  of  philosophto 
troth  whtoh  uffmnA  like  the  itth  of  lightning 
in  tlw  tftorm,  was  still  owHed  away  by  M* 
uirruly  pasnion'*  nnd  l  ir*  debased  reason,'  into 
those  absurd  and  uni»eemlv  reveries  and  fcdiie* 
which  too  often  terminated  in  bis  own  ruin. 

The  arigtn  of  aalraaainy  to  Fovto  nad  hi 
Indta  to  iMt^  «■  k  la  lit  c««vf  ntiton,  hi  lim 
darkni-s-!  which  hangs  over  the  flrst  period*  nf 
their  history.  The  Indian  tables  indicate  an 
astronomy  so  far  advonred ;  bat  every  thing 
leads  as  to  believe  thai  they  are  net  of  veiy 
high  antiquity.  In  Ihll  •Mnt,  soya  Lapfate*,lt  te 
with  jiain  that  I  diff^in  opinion  with  an  flluA- 
trious  and  unfortunate  frien<l,  whose  death,  a 
roritiiiual  subj'-ct  of  ri'i^ret,  ii  a  drradful  proof 
of  the  inconstancy  of  p<^tilar  favour.  Tb* 
Iitdian  tables  exhibll  tw«  prindpal  cpaAa 
which  respectively  remount  to  the  years  3108 
befirre,  and  1491  aner  the  Christian  era.  These 
epochs  are  conriefted  by  the  motions  of  the  giiti, 
moon,  and  planets,  in  such  a  tnanner  that  by 
oommeneing  at  the  position  whleh  the  Irtfiao 
-  iin||&iHhadto»«l^«h« 
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these  tabira,  we  find  the  trpiiend  ronjanction 
which  they  .Mippoae  at  that  primitive  epoch. 
Before  nuiting  Laplaee'i  oljectiorM  to  the  an- 
tifttity  of  thaw  tMm,  it  may  be  proper  tofiv* 
■M—CBowrtof  fhwi,  from  Playfah^oRMMrln 
on  the  Astronomy  of  the  Hrahtnitis,"  which 
are  riiiefly  derived  froai  UaiJly'a  vt-ork  on  the 
Indian  aud  Oriental  AatrooomT.  The  firat 
— tiee  of  Uua  Mtrooomy  was  |^t«i  br  M.  La 
Loabero  fai  1697,  who  Vroaglit  to  Europo  a 
8fenie<i«-  inarHi«:rrtpt  roDtainiuij;  tables  unfl  riile« 
fbr  c^lciilutiug  thf  plai-^  of  the  kuu  uud  nujun. 
Two  other  seta  of  tables  were  sent  to  I'aris  by 
the  minionirito  in  UiadeotMk  wUch  nmaincd 
mnnotiotd  till  tiM  ulna  of  M.  Lijiitn  from 
Indiri,  wherf  he  bad  been  to  observe  the  transit 
of  \riiu.H  la  I7«i9.  A  learned  Umhinin  of  l^r- 
▼alore,  hoTing  paid  a  risit  to  the  French  astro- 
aomor.  iaatn^ltd  hiin  in  the  mot  bode  wlikh  he 
mmi  or  cdbuhtiny  eclipoeo  of  Iho  and 
moon,  and  t-uminiiniCHtrd  to  him  the  tables  and 
rulen  pub1i<«he4l  in  the  .Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  S<  ii-nn"ii  lor  \77i.  The  natronomy  of  India 
is  oitifiiteil  to  oue  bnoich  of  tho  science ;  it  giTos 
■o  theory,  nor  awi  anjr  desert ptkm  or  die 
ccle^liiU  phenomena,  but  itatiBfi<-'<  its4*lf  with  thr 
calrui.'itiuii  of  certain  cbringes  in  the  beuTens, 
p:irticuhtrly  of  the  tvlipoes  of  the  sim  and  moon, 
and  with  th«  nileii  and  tables  by  whioh  thsee 
calculations  are  perfomed.    Tke  Bmhoiin, 

^'ly•^  I'Inyfriir,  si-itirii;  himsilf  on  the  grolind, 
iiriMii^io^  his  shi'lln  liriiire  him,  repeats  the 
»-iii;,'ui.ai<  :il  Misi's  tliiit  are  to  ((uide  his  calcn- 
Luiou,  and  from  his  little  tablets  of  paUn  leaves, 
tahaa  out  the  numbers  that  are  to  be  employed 
in  it.  He  obtains  his  rwiults  with  wonderful 
ceitainty  and  expedition  ;  bnt  hHvini;  little 
know  le«li;«>  of  the  principle^t  on  which  liin  ruler* 
are  louutied,  and  uo  auxiMjr  to  be  beUer  in- 
fomtod,  he  ie  perfeedy  aatiafiod,  as  it  wwlly 
happens,  the  commeur«>m«>nt  and  duration  of 
the  eclipiie  auKwer  within  a  few  miuutew  to  his 
prediction,  lieyond  this  his  iuitronomiral  in> 
quirics  never  extend;  and  liis  obewatienst 
when  be  makee  any,  go  no  iartlicr  thnn  to 
'li'ti  rtnine  th«i  iin-riitian  line,  or  the  length  of 
the  day,  at  the  place  where  he  obiwrvei*.  The 
Brahuiint>,  like  all  other  astronomers,  have 
diatinguiahed  Arom  the  rest  of  the  hearcns,  that 
poftioi>»  throufh  whit^  the  snn,  nieMi,  and 

planets,  continnally  mftve.  They  divide  this 
spare,  which  we  call  the  zodia4>,  into  :i^7  equal 
parts,  each  marked  by  a  ^r**'*"?  stars  or  ron- 
stoUatioo.  This  diTisioo  «f  the  aodiae  ia  ex^ 
tiwndy  natural  In  the  Infancy  uf  aatronomloal 
science;  herause  the  moon  completes  her  circle 
among  tiie  lixcd  atars  nearly  in  27  day« ;  and, 
it  mu9t  be  remembered,  that  in  those  early 
periud«,  the  moon  was  the  only  instruasent,  if 
we  may  he  allowed  the  term,  by  wbleh  the 
pohttioriN  of  the  <strirs  were  .im  i  i  tained ;  and 
when  her  own  irrctiularities  were  unknown, 
she  was,  by  the  rapidity  of  her  motion  east- 
ward, well  adapted  for  this  purpoae.  With  the 
eonete11ations»  tlmt  distlnfruish  the  87  equal 

spaces,  into  which  tlirir  zodiac  is  divided,  the 
astrououierM  of  India  have  connect^Hl  none  uf 
tliooa  figures  of  animals,  which  are  among  us, 
of  so  aneient  original.  M.  LegentU  has  ^iven 
na  their  names  and  eonfigurauiinB.  They  are 
formed  for  the  most  part  of  Km:  II  i/ioups  of 
stars,  such  as  the  i'leiades  or  the  liyaiie^,  those 
Iwhmgiug  to  the  same  constellation  being  all 
connected  by  atnight  lines.  The  first,  or  that 
whhit  la  ptaaad  at  the  beginovig  of  tlaixodlac* 
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Aries  to  the  foot  of  Andromeda,  In  our  zodiac, 
and  occupy inr  a  wpace  of  about  in  l^agitude. 
These  oonBteUations  do  not  include  aii  the  stam 
in  the  aodioc;  thaw  atan  asent  to  bav«  been 
salorted  whieh  aw  beet  adaptoi  Ut  wmn\  lot  mt, 

by  lines  draf\  n  between  them,  the  plarr  <.t  \Vre 
moon  in  her  progresui  through  t^e  heaveua. 
While  the  starv  in  the  zodiac,  beoideo,  are 
divided  into  »  nsnetaliatinns,  the  oeUatk  to 
divided,  aa  with  n^  into  18  signs  of  88*  eMk 
This  dirision  in  purely  tde.it,  nnd  is  intended 
merely  tor  the  pur(^Mj»e  ot  mirulatSon.  Th» 
names  and  emblems  by  which  these  signs  SVt 
expressed,  an  nsarly  the  aamn  aa  with  h; 
here,  however,  we  oaa  no  mewii  agree  wlik 
l'l.i\  faif  th;in  we  did  with  I  npla>'e.  when  he 
•^»y<i,  '  a.'*  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
things  to  have  determined  this  ruincitience.  it 
must,  like  the  anrangeaaent  of 
wMh,  ho  the  narit  of 
kiiovtn  communication!"  Laplace  adtBitu  that 
!iomelhinji{  must  have  determined  the  coiiici* 
dence,  and  so  far  we  must  agree  with  him  ;  bag 
when  he  begine  to  iionieotaio  wiilMt  daisk  wn 
mnat  diff^  ae  widclTta  Urn,  aa  wo  aa 

I'layfair,  when  he  refers  the  nrranprnierit  nf 
the  da,  s  ot  the  wet  k,  which  he  saj*  i's  founded 
on  the  pha»ea  of  the  moon  during  the  period  ' 

daysk  to 
munleatlaa.  That  K  hi 
that  it  is  unknown  we  deny,  since  Mo<t*%  in 
tile  uiuttt  ancient  iMwk  in  the  world,  informs  us 
very  distinctly  of  its  origin,  as  we  hare  already 
sho  wn.  That  wttiiim,  by  whioh  tho  ined  atan 
all  appear  to  mow  oaatwavi,  and  esnHnnallf  tn 
increuie  their  distance  from  the  place  of  the  soa 
at  tlie  venuil  eijuinox.  id  known  to  the  BrahminSi 
and  riiters  into  the  cmiiiMMition  of  all  their 
Ubles.  They  eomputo  tiua  aoiaea  to  be  at  the 
rale  of  6ir  a  year;  ao  that  their  oanai  maymm, 
or  the  time  in  which  the  fixed  stars  complete  aa 
entire  revolution,  is  );i,UOO  years.  This  mati 
is  too  rapid  by  somewhat  less  than  4'  a  y< 
that  will  not  hetl 

that  Plolnsy  Biiitoltirid  mm  of 
14"  In  determining  the  same  quantity.  All  the 
Indian  tabliHi  have  thit  peculiarity,  that  they 
express  the  longitude  of  the  sun  and  numa  |y> 
their  distanoa  iram  the  bcglnniiv  of  the  i 
aUe  Mdiaob  and  nal^  ia  nmal  I 
distance  from  tho  ^tint  of  the  vernal  equinox. 
1  he  longitude  is  reehoned  in  signs  of  SO*,  emh 
degree  being  divided  into  00",  and  so  on.  Tbcir 
diviaion  of  time  ia  purely  swajeaiaial ;  tha^ 
dirido  the  day  into  80  honri^  tho  ha«r  fato8» 
minute'^  nnd  so  on  ;  so  that  their  hour  is  84  af 
our  minutes,  their  minute  84  of  our  necosda, 
and  no  on  in  succession.  The  epoch  tho 
Siamese  tables  waa  fcund  by 
geniously  analysed  their 
the  21st  of  31an  h.  in  the  ye.ir  tl'iS,  A.  D  at  S 
A.  M.  on  the  meridian  ot  ^iam.  ilit^  won 
the  inotaat  at  which  the  aatronemical  year 
b^gnn,  and  at  whioh  both  tha  aew  and  nwoa 
entered  the  aodiae.   In  all  the  tnMea,  the  antra* 

nomical  year  hejjins  when  the  sun  enters  the 
moveable  zodiiu',  no  that  the  commencement  of 
the  year  is  eentinually  advancing  with  respect 
to  theaiaaane,  and  atohcathecanMlotofnund  ef 


them  In  84,000  yeare.  FVomtiMOhare 

the  mean  place  of  the  etm  for  any  other  tin>e  is 
deduced  on  the  supposition  titat  in  800  years, 
there  are  contained  29at,ii(>7  davs.  Tide  an^ 
poaition  invalvea  the  lea^  of  the 
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ba(lnDln|[  of  the  moveable  zodiac,  and  inake^  it  I 
eonaUt  of  .S(k>d.  6b.  12m.  S68.  To  tind  the  | 
tropical  year,  or  that  which  regulales  the 
■easuna,  from  this,  we  must  subti-act  tilui.  &oa. 
the  time  which  the  sun  takes  to  move  over  the 
&4"  that  the  Mtan  are  suppo^MHl  to  have  advanced 
in  thi;  year;  this  {(ives  a  remainder  of  St>6d. 
5b.  50m.  41s.,  whirh  is  the  length  of  the 
tropical  yaar  Inyolred  not  only  in  the  Siamese 
tables,  but  also  very  nearly  in  all  the  rest.  This 
determiiiati<m  of  the  IriiKtti  of  the  year  is  but 
Im.  b^.  greater  than  that  of  I^aillc,  a  def;re<> 
of  ac4:uracy  not  to  )>e  found  in  the  more  ancient 
tables  of  our  astronomy. 

.   The  equation  of  the  sun,  or  what  the  Siamese 
mil  the  chaiaa,  is  ralrtilated  in  their  tables,  for 
every  15°  of  the  muUeiumme,  or  mean  anomaly. 
This  greatest  inequality-  is  here  made  S"  l^*, 
about  16'  greater  than  it  is  determined  by  the 
modern  astronomy  of  Europe.    The  apogee  is 
supposed  to  be  80o  advatireu  beyond  the  begin- 
ning of  the  zn<lia(%  and  to  keep  always  the  same 
position  among  the  fixed  ittars,  or  to  move  for- 
ward at  the  same  rate  with  them.    Thi.t  sup- 
position Is  Dot  accurate,  as  the  apogee  gains  10" 
upon  the  stars  annually;  but  as  the  motion  of 
the  Indian  zodiac  is  nearly  i"  too  rapid,  that  of 
the  apogee  is  erroneous  only  by  G" ;  which  is 
much  Dearer  the  truth  than  the  syNtrm  of 
Ptolemy,  where  the  sun's  apogee  is  supposed 
absolutely  at  rest,  so  as  continuallr  to  fall  back 
among  the  stars,  by  the  whole  of  the  pntcession 
of  the  equinoxes.     In  tlie>e  tables  the  motions 
of  the  moon  are  deduced  by  certaiu  intenala- 
tions,  from  a  period  of  19  years,  in  which  she  | 
makes  nearly  2S5  revolutions.    This  cycle,  of  | 
which  the  invention  was  attributed  to  INIeton  ' 
the  .\theninn,  and  whicii  nink«'4  so  ip'eat  a  fignrc 
in  our  modern  calendar;*,  uppetu-s  to  have  been 
more  exactly  known  at   Slam  by       ;  the 
Indians  regulate  their  festi%-al9  by  this  period. 
The  moon's  apogee  is  Hupposed  to  have  been  in 
the  l>eKinnint(  of  the  moveable  zodiac,  (HI  days 
after  the  epoch  of  the  21st  March,  (viN,  and  to 
make  an  eotire  revolution  in  the  heavens  in 
S,S3S  days.     The  first  of  these  suppositions 
agrees  with  Mayer's  tables  to  less  than  1<>,  and 
the  second  to  lih.  lini.  Sis.;  and  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  apogee  is  an  ideal  point  in  the 
heavens,  it  argues  no  imall  accuracy  of  obser- 
vation, to  have  discovered  its  true  motion  so 
nearly.    The  Siamese  rules,  which  calculate  the 
ine«{ualities  of  the  moon's  motion,  only  fur  oppo- 
silinnsand  conjunct iotis,  make  it,  when  greatest,  i 
4»  56',  which  differs  only  by  1'  4ir  from  the  ] 
tables  of  Mayer.    Can^ini  obtei^es  that  these 
tables  are  not  originally  constructed  for  the 
meridian  of  Siam,  Im-anse  the  rnlt>5«  direct  to 
subtract  8'  for  the  sun,  and  W  for  the  moon, 
(being  the  motion  of  each  for  Ih.  ISm.)  from  i 
their  longitudes  so  calculated.    The  meridian  , 
of  the  tjibles  in,  therefore,  16«>  ISC  west  of  Siam  ; 
and  it  is  remarltnlde  that  thin  reduces  it  very  ^ 
nearly  tothe  meridian  of  IJenaivs,  theancient  seat  ^ 
of  iiidinn  learning.   ITiesame  agrees  very  nearly  , 
with  what  the  Illndooa  call  their  first  meridian,  I 
which  passes  through  Oylon  and  the  banks  of 
Ramancor;  whence  Plavfair  conrhides  that  the 
Siamese  tables  came  originally  from  Hindustan. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  possess  another  set 
of  astronomical  tables,  which  were  sent  to  the  ' 
late  M.  De  Lisle  from  Chrisnabouram  in  the  ' 
Camatic,  by  father  I)u  C'liamp,  a^wut  1730.  • 
They  are  similar  to  the  Siamese  tables,  but  are 
more  regular  and  extensive,  they  are  15  in  | 
Aomber,  and  Include,  besides  the  niMn  motions  [ 


of  the  stm,  moon,  and  planets,  the  equations  to 
the  centre  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  two  cor- 
rections for  each  of  the  planets,  corresponding 
respectively  to  iu  apparent  and  real  ine<{uality. 
Du  Champ  has  accompanied  these  tables  with  a 
translation  of  the  ])receuts  and  examples  which 
he  received  along  with  them  from  the  Urahmins 
of  Chrisnabouram.  The  epoch  of  these  tables 
answers  to  the  10th  March  at  sunrise  in  1491, 
A.  U.  when  the  tun  was  entering  the  moveable 
zodiac,  and  was  in  conjunction  with  the  moon  ; 
two  circumstances  by  which  almost  all  the 
Indian  eras  are  distinguidhetl.  The  places 
assigned  by  the  tables  to  the  sun  and  moon, 
agree  very  well  with  the  calculations  mada 
from  those  of  Mayer  and  I^-aille.  The  mean 
motions  are  inde«-d  somewhat  different ;  but  as 
this  difference  equally  affects  the  sun  and  moon, 
no  error  Is  produced  in  determining  their 
relative  position,  nor,  consequently,  In  calcu- 
lating eclipses.  The  mutiun  assigned  to  the 
sun's  apog«>e  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  fixed 
stars  by  about  1'  in  nine  years.  The  equation 
of  the  sun's  centre  is,  according  to  these  tables, 
So  la  SO',  and  of  the  moon's  6»  2'  4^ ;  the 
moon's  path  is  supposed  to  Intersect  the  sun's  at 
an  angle  of  io  S(^,  and  the  motions  both  of  the 
apogee  and  node  are  pretty  accurately  deter- 
mined. M.  De  Lisle  received  another  set  of 
tables,  which  were  sent  from  India  by  father 
I'atouillet^  about  the  same  time  as  the  former. 
The  name  of  no  particular  pl.ice  is  affixed  to 
tbem  ;  but  as  they  contain  a  rule  fur  determin- 
ing the  length  of  the  day  answering  to  lat. 
l&>  16',  Baillv'  is  of  opinion  that  they  probably 
come  from  5tarsapour.  The  precepts  and  ex- 
amples, which  accompainr  these  tables,  are  con- 
fined to  the  calculation  of^ecli|)acs  of  the  sun  and 
moon ;  but  the  tables  extend  to  the  mutions  of 
the  planets,  and  resemble  those  of  Chrisna- 
bouram, though  more  concise  and  enigmatical. 
They  were  not  understood  by  the  missionary 
who  sent  them  to  Europe,  nor  probably  by  the 
Rmlimins  who  instructed  him.  M.  Legentil, 
who  deciphere<l  them,  thinks  they  have  the 
appearance  of  being  copied  from  stone.  Bailly 
has  determined  the  epoch  of  the  precepts  to  be 
midnight,  on  the  ITtli  March,  1569,  A.  D. 

The  most  reuutrkable  Indian  tables  that  have 
been  yet  mentioned  are  thtrne  of  Tirvalore,  in 
lat.  100  44',  and  long.  79"  42'  E.,  according  to 
Kennell.  The  solar  year,  according  to  them,  ia 
divided  into  12  unequal  months,  each  of  which 
ii  the  time  the  sun  takes  to  move  through  one 
sign,  or  SO*  of  the  ecliptic.  The  lengths  of  these 
months,  expressed  in  natural  davs,  are  con* 
tained  In  a  table,  which  therefore  involves  in  It 
the  place  of  the  sun's  apogee,  and  the  equation 
of  his  centre.  'I*he  former  seems  to  be  77"  from 
the  beginning  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  latter  about 
2o  10'  nearly,  as  in  the  other  tables.  In  their 
calculations  they-  also  employ  an  astronomical 
day,  which  is  different  from  the  natural,  being 
the  time  the  sun  takes  to  move  over  1*  of  tne 
ecliptic,  there  being  just  860  of  such  'iays  bi  a 
year.  These  tabh-s,  according  to  liaiUy  »ind 
PUyfalr,  go  far  l»ack  into  antiquity.  Their 
epoi-h  coincides  with  the  famous  era  of  the 
Calyougham,  or  8102  H.  C.  The  Urahmlni 
of  'Tirvalore  calculate  the  place  of  the  son  for  a 
eiven  time,  by  reducing  into  da}*s  the  interval 
between  that  time  and  the  commencement  of 
the  CaIvou|ri|»m,  multiplying  the  rears  by 
305d.  6h.  I?m.  SOs.,  ancf  taking  a'way  2d. 
Sh.  S2m.  90s.,  the  astronomical  epoch  having 
beg lu  90  much  later  than  the  civil.    By  means 
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of  certain  dirisions,  thrf  next  iln4  whea  th*  , 

year  current  b^i^an,   or  how   inauy  daT*  hava 
niinwiii  since  iu  oomoMOOciuient ;  iut4  tka^  , 
hf  lh»  tebU  of  th«  diiirtlw  of  months  tbof  I 
reduce  them  day*  into  Mtroootakal  Moiitkt, 

daym  kc.  wMrh  nrv  tb«  Mim«  witk  tiM  •iifiMr  ; 
drgrtTN,  ami  miniitr*.  of  thtt  sun's  lon|(itnde 
frma  the  tMsginQlxig  of  tbe  zodiac  io  a  atniiliir 
umamtr,  but  by  a  rale  tcUl  more  artiidal 
and  hifflnioas,  they  doduoo  th«  place  of  tbe 
moon  at  any  fivcn  %imr,  from  nrr  fUw*  at 
th<'  riirjif  of  ih*  UrIn  >iin;)iiirn.    Tliis  nilr  is 

•o  ootttriwd,  an  to  include  at  uiiee  tlie  motiuns 
kmlk  flf  iko  moon  and  her  apogee,  and  de|wnde 
•o  this  priiK-i|»lf,  accnriling  to  Bailly,  that 
ItCOO^M  days  aflrr  ttw  above  mentionecl  epoch, 
th«"  moon  wAn  in  her  apof  i^,  «n<l  7"*.  2°  0'  7  ' 
diataiit  f^tn  the  b^ianiog  of  the  sodiae ;  that 
alW  IM9t  daya.  aho  waa  afain  in  her  apof^fo, 
wHh  h«r  Ifln-Iftide  incTea«ed,  Eh.  2>  4S'  KT; 
that  in  3,081  d.-ty^  more,  the  nuKiri  ia  Rfitin  in 
ber  ap<»|.'i ^rith  7«  SI'  1"  inorw  of  lonp- 
tade;  and,  liLUly,  tlimt  after  SIB  days,  she 
afain  in  her  spofee,  with  ff9*  49  tr  Stare  of 
longimd*".  The  throe  forn'x'r  nnmb»'rs  enable 
them  t«  find  how  fnr,  ftt  any  givt-n  time,  the 
mocMi  i-<  in!  V  uk-'mI  in  this  period  of  days ; 
and  by  a  table  expressing  how  long  tbe  moon 

takes  to  pass  thrmtf  h  each  degree  of  her  ofWt  I  It  was  by  tbo  Indlni  laiUea,  aiui  beoce  concladcd 


tfcey 

m\i>t  roD^lder  the  mnet  HXtTaoTdtnxry  roinri- 
dences  obtained  in  thin  way  »»  ooereiy  acci- 
dcnlal;  and  tho  HMire  eapwially,  when  -wm 
reflect,  thai  if  sbsia  iIImw  aa  Aa  cdtlai 
■H»tioa«  wm  oMAa  it  aM  tritt  care*  «A  flar 

mirh  iiiip<irtant  pnrpcrtf"!  iis  iJrt-  rt'lafT-  i  f  iV'-ui 
ghrc  out,  they  muM,  train  tbe  nitu/e  ol  the  otaex- 
eatUms  tliemaeNi%  kavo  «>ine  voy  near  tbs 
truth,  at  whaterer  epoek,  viMtfeMT  aaflicr  dT 
later,  they  renlly  took  plane. 

Knuii  n  roiininr-i^ori  of  \hf  ilrlioeallon  of  t&O 
Indian  2:«diHe  made  by  M.  Legentil,  wftb  tba 
r^ults  of  modern  astroiMMny,  It  wpears  tb^ 
tbe  1(>n::itade  of  Aldeberan,  ar  tbe  first  star  in 
Tduru-.,  agrees  within  ftS*  of  the  trnth,  when 
'■  il  ulated  for  tiiH  >'ra  (  f  fhr  T  d yoogham ;  but 
had  the  Brahmins  calculated  this 
arrordinf  to  their  own  rules,  they 
placed  it  4*  or  &•  less  advanced  at  that  era,  tban 
their  zodiac  indlratea.    The  moon's  meati  plaoe^ 
fr>lriil,Tri-i|  in  M.i\-iT's  t  ililrs  fur  tij- -juiii^:  fra, 
dilfej^  from  that  as!sigu«^  by  the  tables  ol  Tir- 
valore,      JTT  or  iS"  according  as  tlie  place  df 
observation     Au]()>4isedto  be  Benar^  oratdaoa 
9^  W.  of  it.    Bnilly  haTin$r  oontpoted  the  piaos 
of  the  moon  for  the  wime  ern,  by  the  tables  ot 
Ptolevay,  foimd  tt  aboat  1^  groato-  (ban  what 


during  th;it  period,  they  find  how  far  she  is 
then  advancrd  iti  the  /odiac.    This  rule^  says 
Playfair,  is  strongly  marked  with  all  the  pecu- 
liar characters  of  tb«  ludiaa  astronomy ;  it  Is 
remaHcalrfe  far  its  aeenraey,  and  still  more  for 
Its   logermity  nrrd    reftnemeTit.      '!'h< nirh  th" 
tablet  of  'la  vttiore  dilFiar  in  f»»rm  very  raucti 
from  the  former,  they  agree  with  them  perfectly 
ia  many  of  their  elemcnta.   Tbef  sapfMiaa  tbe 
•me  length  of  year,  tha  ami*  tB«an  tMllotu, 
nd  the  samr  iri'-qualittes  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  they  are  mlupted   nearly  for  the  same 
meridian.    They  dilTer,  however,  materially  in 
Cha  antlqnltf  of  tiia  epocli  ftom  irbicb  they 
taka  tbelr  data.  Altbaof  1i  Piayfbfr  admits  that 
mich  arguments  may  1*p   ur>,  'l,        t?:  t  the 
Brabaiiim  may  have  made  ohsiTvation-.  in  latex 
times,  or  borrowed  those  of  other  nations,  and 
then  Imagining  to  them!!«)ve$  a  fictitious  epecb» 
liray  have,  through  vanitv  or  sup^Tstltlon,  re>» 
ferred  the  plH<'p^  of  the  fieavenly  hodies  to  !t  ; 
yet  he  overl<M>kf>  the  strong  ar|;uu)eut  aj^ain^t 
their  antiquity,  derived  from  the  admitted  recent 
^ochs  of  alt  tbe  rest  of  the  tables.  Besiden, 
uier  all  Cha  eal«ttlaUons  to  prove  the  antiquiry 

of  thf*  tables  of  Tirvalore.  whether  deduied 
from  modern  theory  or  ub»crvatiua,  what  ci^u 
be  said  to  be  fairly  established,  if  it  be  so,  but  a 
«ier«  eoincidaiicib  which  in  tha  absence  of  hi»to- 
rleal  docmnenta  of  IndoUtaUe  Taradty,  may  be 
termed  accidental?  We  cannot,  therefore,  ad- 
mit the  maxim  laid  down  by  Playfnir,  that  if 
there  be  given  a  s^'stcm  of  astronomical  tables, 
foimded  on  observations  of  an  unknown  date^ 
that  data  may  be  found,  bv  taking  the  time 
wh  ri  tlif"  tables  repreherit  the  rele'stial  motions 
miwt  exactly.  If  »■«  could  suppotse  with  any 
decree  of  nrobahilUy  that  the  celestial  motionj) 
Id  such  tables  bad  been  determined  at  the  epoch 
to  whiefi  they  are  fhiu  veftrred,  with  that  aeru- 
racy  wnii  li  tin'  ar(,'utnents  drawn  fr  un  thr 
modern  theory  of  n-stmnomy  suuposi;,  then 
Indeed  we  mi^ht  he  disiMwed  ta^alluw  of  the 
IbinMi  of  thb  mode  of  reasoning ;  but  when 
♦ra  MR  told  that  to  their  oboervatioos  many 
torrections  nuit  he  /  pjilied,  of  which  the 
Indian  astrouonien  never  beard,  or  of  wbldi 


thnt  the  latter  cotild  not  have  been  borrowed 
fnim  the  former.  He  draws  the  A.imf  ronrlu- 
sion  respecting  the  table*  of  Llui;h  lici^  in 
I'artarji  which  reduce  tbe  difference  to  a  half 
of  tha  ahova.  He  farther  concludes  that,  dMt 
the  Ai^blan«  emp1"yed  in  their  t«bl»*s  tbe  mean 
motions  of  Flolemv,  as  well  as  the  Pej^Ians  in 
the  more  ancient  tal>les  of  Chrynococca  and  the 
mora  recent  tables  of  Nassireddin,  the  astr»- 
nomy  of  the  Brahmins  Is  neither  derived  freaa 
that  of  the  Greeks,  the  Arabian-*,  tin-  PerMaoi, 
nor  the  Tartars.  The  moon's  a>  ceieraiioQ  com- 
puted from  tbe  tables  of  Tirvalore  agree*  with 
thatasaisiMd  bj  Mayer's  tahka*  widiim  8*  Bearing 
whereas  when  oampntcd  ftim  tibe  tahW  af 
rhrl>^nabourani,  it  i.j;rees  within  1'  7"  for  « 
pk  i  jod  of  more  than  400U  years ;  the  ituiM 
quantity  coniputed  bv  a  formula  of"  Laplaos, 
make*  the  difereooe  for  tbe  tabioaoC  Chrka»> 
hounuoa  W IST.  Thta  h  one  «if  tlweoindieMMi 
due  to  Playfair,  and  it  i-*  certainly  very  strfking, 
but  tlie  ci*rreetious  which  u&truuomers  are  coo* 
tinually  making  upon  their  results  and  fbn&uia 
leave  na  miach  room  to  doabt  «f  tha  iac«*  el 
arenmetita  dednoad  from  ealeaJdtWsia  and  eelB> 
1  iTi-nres  alone.  Even  since  Playfair  ^^rl■t*. 
LrftpLace,  the  most  learned  of  all  UMMiern  astro- 
nomers, has  made  many  corrections  on  aotnato- 
micalqaantities  which  wen  formerly  considtfisi 
perfbet.  Playfair  proeeads  to  enumerate  srvcfal 

arguments  in  f:i\Mur  uf  llu-  :intit[iiity  of  th« 
Indian  HNtronomy,  whi<Ji  i»  ivim  w*^  W  a  jtsriod 
1200  years  before  the  Calvougbafls,  dsdoced*  1. 
From  the  let«sth  — igniil  to,  the  year  Am 
toUes  of  Tlrvidore,  wbteh  dlflin  bf  about  €ab 
from  the  truth,  awordini:  to  I^aiTIy.  ou  alivyko- 
thosis  whicti  he  awuaie^,  but  cann^'l  be 

relied  on  ;  bat  which,  on  another  calcuUtiun  by 
a  formula  of  L«graM4k  diSera  hf  Im.  tfc  g 
From  the  eoiutton  of  the  son's  centre  In  these 
T  iblcH,  which  differs  fioni  the  n'Milt  itPTorotJ  by 
thcorv,  by  4  at  the  era  ot  the  C'alyougham,  and 
bv  2  only  at  4^  R  C— &  From  the  oUi^«ity 
of  the  ecliptic  which  diffn  by  8*  47*  at  the 
former  era,  and  by  about  8'  at  the  latter.  Tbess 
coincidences  ari-  ]irul):i1>ly  t<>«<  \U  ikini;  to  Lr  the 
effect  of  chance,  yet  we  cannot  auppoee^  with 
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PlAjfalr,  thJit  thare  la  no  other  altertuttir*  than  i  of  the  rlaima  of  the  Tarioua  nations,  oonrludea, 
the  antiquity  of  the  Indian  astronomy.    Let  us ' ''^  *  '  '—'  -  » 

hear  the  reaMniiig  of  Laplare  on  the  autiject. 
NotwithsUmling,  sayn  he,  the  proiifs  adduced 
by  Hailly,  and  expounded  with  that  clearness 
which  he  knows  now  to  throw  o\cr  the  most 
abstract  subject*,  I  re|(;ard  what  haa  been 
imagined  to  i(ive  in  the  zodiac,  a  common  origin 
to  the  motion  of  the  rclestiul  bodies,  as  onlv 
probable.    Our  last  astronomical  tables,  though 


that  however  ancient  the  rude  ubserrations  of 
the  Chhieae  and  Indians  may  be,  they  pouieascd 
no  sdence  properly  so  railed,  but  what  they 
obtained  from  the  Greeks  through  the  medium 
of  the  Arabs;  who  after  di-riviuK  it  from  (hat 
iiource,  carried  it  into  Persia,  whence  it  waa 
transmitted  to  India  and  China. 

Playfair  considers  the  argument  whirh  re- 
gardfl  the  originality,  and  of  course  the  antiquity 


considerably  improved  by  the  comparison  of  of  the  Indian  tables,  as  incomplete,  till  th« 
theory  with  a  great  nutnbrr  of  very  a^urate  geometrical  principles  empIoye<l  in  their  con- 
observations,  do  not  allow  us  to  admit  the  con-  strurtion,  are  examined.  In  this  we  entirely 
junction  supposed  in  the  Indian  Ubles;  they  agree  with  him,  and  though  we  are  not  of  the 
present,  eveu  in  this  re<>p«vt.  diflTerenren  greater  |  »i»me  opinion  as  Delambre,  that  the  Indiana 
than  the  errors  of  which  they  are  yet  sust  eptible.  i  borrowed  Ihoir  astronomy  from  the  Greeks, 


Indeed,  wime  elements  of  the  Indian  astronomy 
could  only  have  had  the  magnitude  which  their 
tables  aitaign,  at  a  period  lon^  before  the  Christian 
era  ;  we  must,  tor  example,  remount  to  (HiOO 


we  still  think  that  the  latter  may  have  been 
indebted  to  the  former  fur  maity  lessons  both  in 
astronomy  and  mathematics.  Indeed  we  would 
rather  «ieer  u  middle  course  between  these 


years,  to  find  again  their  equation  of  the  sun's  eminent  philo»«)pherH,  and  admit  that  the  In- 
centre.  But  independently  of  the  errors  of  dians  had  derived  their  knowledge  partly  from 
tiieir  determinations,  we  should  observe  that  j  the  Chaldeans,  and  pjtrtly  from  the  Kgyptians, 
they  have  only  ainsidered  the  inequalities  of  1  while  they  either  invented  several  mathematical 
the  sun  and  inoon,  relatively  to  the  eclipses  in  propositions,  or  derived  them  from  the  same 
which  the  annual  equation  ot  the  moon  is  added  source  from  which  they  derived  the  astronnmr. 
to  the  equation  of  the  sun's  centre,  and  increaset  I  The  first  argument  adduced  by  Playfair  ia 
it  by  a  quantity  very  near  ly  equal  to  the  dif-  support  of  the  antiquity  of  the  astronomy  of  the 
ference  between  its  true  value  and  that  of  the  Indians,  as  resulting  from  their  knowledge  of 
Indians.  Many  element-*,  such  an  the  equation  mathemutii-s,  apiM-ara  to  us  to  be  a  complete 
of  the  centres  of  Jupiter  and  Mars,  >u  e  very  nou  ntjuitur.  To  find  the  time  of  the  sun's  con- 
diflferent  in  the  Indian  Uble-j,  from  what  they  tinuance  above  the  horizon,  they  observe  the 
ought  to  be  at  their  first  epoch  :  the  whole  of  shadow  of  a  gnomon  on  the  day  of  the  equinox 
the«e  tables,  and  above  all  the  impowibility  of  '  at  no<)n,  when  the  sun,  aa  they  expreas  it,  is  ia 
tlie  general  conjumuion  which  they  suppose,  '  Ihe  middle  of  the  world.  'Ihe  height  of  the 
nrove  that  tliey  have  beeti  constructed,  or  at  gnon>on  is  divided  into  "TSO  equal  parts,  in  which 
leMt  rectified,  in  modem  times.  Besides  the  i»arts  the  length  of  the  sliadow  is  also  measured. 
rceulU  of  the  me*n  motions  which  they  assign  One-third  of  this  measure  is  the  number  of 
to  the  moon  with  relation  -.o  her  perigee,  to  her  minutes  by  which  tlie  day,  at  the  end  of  the  firal 
nodes,  and  to  the  ^un,  and  which  are  more  month  after  the  wiuinox  exci-eds  12  hours ;  four- 
rapid  than  what  Ptolemy  assigns,  indicate  lh;it  fifths  of  this  excess  is  the  increase  of  the  day 
they  are  posterior  to  his  aNtronomy;  for  we  during  the  second  month  ;  and  one-third  of  it, 
know  l»y  the  the«iry  of  universal  gravitation,  is  the  increase  of  the  day  during  the  third 
that  thes.-  tliree  motions  have  undergone  an   month.    Now  Playfair  admiu  that  this  rule 


acceleratiiM!  for  a  very  great  number  of  centuries. 
Thus  this  result  of  theory,  so  imporUnt  to 
lunar  astronomy,  serves  aleo  to  rectify  chrono- 
logy. Nevertheleaa,  the  ancient  reputation  of 
the  Indians,  doi;s  not  permit  us  to  doubt,  that 
they  have  in  all  Jig«'s  cultivated  a-stronomy. 


involv(»«  the  supposition,  that,  when  the  sun's 
dei-liuation  is  given,  the  same  ratio  every  where 
exists  between  the  arch  which  measures  the 
increase  of  the  day  at  any  place,  and  the  tangent 
of  the  latitude.  This  supposition  is  only  on 
approximation  applioible  to  latitudes  near  the 


giring  them  both  an  abholute  and  a  relative 
Talue,— an  idea  both  refined  and  important, 
which  appears  notwithsUinding  so  simple,  that 


When  the  Greeks  and  the  .\rabe  began  to  turn   equator,  and  th..ogh  the  rule  founded  on  it, 
.their  attention  to  these  sciences,  they  went  to   may  be  safely  applied  in  countriee  between  the 
India  to  learn  their  firtt  elements.    It  is  from   tropic%  it  would,  in  th»»se  that  are  more  remote 
India  that  we  derive  the  ingenious  method  of  from  the  equator,  lead  into  error*  too  consider- 
ing all  numbers  by  ten  cliaracters,  by   able  U>  escajte  observation.    Yet  he  argues  that 
■  "  this  rule  is  the  simplification  of  a  more  general 

one,  adapted  to  the  circumhiances  of  the  torrid 
zone,  and  suggested  to  the  astronomers  of  Hin- 
do  not  easily  perceive  its  merit.  Ilut  this  |  do.stan  by  their  peculiar  situation!  It  is  too 
Yery  simplicity,  and  the  extreme  facility  with  ;  much  to  ask  us  to  believe  that  the  Indians  had 
which  we  are  enabled  to  perform  all  calcula-  [  discovered  a  general  rule,  which  the  nature  of 
tioos,  places  our  system  of  aritJimetic  in  the  their  situation,  on  his  showing,  not  only  pre- 
first  rank  of  UNeful  inventions;  and  we  may  eluded  the  necessity  of  applying  In  all  its  gener- 
appret-iate  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  it,  when 
we  consider  tliat  it  escape*!  the  gejiius  both  of 
Archimndes  and  Apollonius,  two  of  the  greatest 
men.  of  whom  antiquity  can  boast.  Notwith- 
standing, therefore,  the  eimmeration  of  the  nine 
astronomical  elements  upon  whirh  Playfair 
builds  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  Indian  astronomy,  it  is  evident  from  the 
admissions  of  Laplaoe,  that  we  can  place  no 
dependance  on  the  results  respecting  the  cele- 
brated era  of  the  Calyougham.  Indeed,  M. 
Delambre  in  his  celebrated  work,  the  History  of 
Astronomy,  after  a  dispassionate  ezamiuatioo 


ality,  but  rendered  it  higlily  improbable  that 
thev  would  ever  have  thought  of;  we  might  aa 
wefl  argue  that  Archimedes  was  acquainted 
with  the  modern  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle 
to  its  circumference,  because  he  has  transmitted 
to  us  the  earliest  approximation.  The  argumetit 
deduc«*<l  from  their  mode  of  calculating  an 
eclipee  is  |iiore  plausible.  Having  obtained  the 
ascensional  differences  by  the  above  means,  they 
apply  them  to  a  table  which  they  have  calcu- 
lated of  the  right  asi-eiinions  of  the  ecliptic  in 
time,  in  order  to  have  the  time  which  each  of 
the  signs  take  to  descend  below  the  horizon  of 
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that  place.  Thi»  method  is  thr  Mine  as  that 
wbirh  the  mn*t  skilful  antrornniifr.  in  stji  li  c  ir- 

 would  adopt,     i'beir  table  of  rit(ht 

Wonlf  for  a  teir  pointa  in  the  erliptic, 
Ij,  the  beginning  of  ••.-u  h  ^i^n,  and  is  tmly 
carried  to  niitiutea  uf  tirii*'  or  t<*iithH  <>t'a  defree. 
It  is  riiirulat«-<i  »<»  far  as  it  eit'-inJv  with  awu- 
ncy,  the  obliquity  of  tiae  edif^tk  being  au] 
t4*.  Such  ealctilatioaa  no  4oabt 
knowledge  of  ^phrriral  tri;:i  inometr^'  or  of  wiine 
Method  Mjuivali-rit  to  it.  lint,  u>  I'iayuir  rr- 
■Mrk»,  it  we  would  allow  the  authoni  of  tlit->>- 
tabic*  to  foe  poMcaacd  of  tb«  lea»t  poatible  atiiilt 
Wa  may  •uppoae  that  the  arrJiea  wire  mcamrcd 
oa  thf  I  in-le»of  a  large  ^^Ioh<«  urajmillary  sphere, 
Mich  a*  we  iiDOW  to  liavi"  lie**!!  one  of  the  first 
faMtruineotn  of  the  l](;ypli;iri  im  l  (m  ik  i-rro- 
■OflMra.    Whatevar  ^jaethod  wwt  a^j^Mi,  it 

•orae  of  the  table*  where  the  arches  are  true  to 


table*  tli«nudre*.or  th*  kiiowleds«»f  gtomtUrf, 
whit  h  thry  *»^tji  t4.  imply.  lie  fets  inroirp4 
in  a  serie*  of  ralrulilio— ,  Ctmb  wUck h» 
DOC  eauly  extricate  Umb  " 
catod,  his  diacorery  amounf*  nxi]v  i  p-  V  :bl<» 
hypotheais.  From  that  hi  j,.-'»iliei>i»,  wli  a  be 
Ih\9  down  n«  tlie  basis  of  ti  aktroDooiT,  b« 
coucludm,  that  there  exixta  a  i 

between  the  STMem  of  th*  .  _ 

of  Ptfdeniy.    fa  the  Pli.len.nt'-  ■sv^tein,  th»- 
thing  was  siipp<j«e«l  fur  th«   fa**  planriK  ibai 
;i[.p<>.ir>  in  lit--  fortnrr  to  hare  been  uiiivrncUly 
•«tabii«bed,   namely,   that  their 
cirele%  hMvtaf  the  earth  withhi 
mored  at  a  small  distance  frtrtn  ihf  r>-ntre,  and 
that  each  |^net  described  thr  rircunileretiee 
I'M  orhit,  not  with  an  uuiforui  ▼eloair,  bat 
one  that  would  appear  uBiAmt  ^ 
riewed  from  a  pilBi  wftoralwfvtkec 
the  orbit  as  that  o-ntre  is  abore  the  earth.  Tljis 


•et«>riiJ».  a  dei.Tee  of  (\<riira<-y  srarrely  afforded  I  point  wa.%  in  the  Ikti^uace  of  ibe  I'tolemaic 


ceruini 


<  ailt  il  the  centre  of  the  E<^uam.  Coo- 

tbis  coiocidencet  ha  ndouts  thai  U  ia 
to  judge,  as  on  tha  mm  haad,  h  easMt 

be  ascribt^d  to  arrident  ;  and  on  ihf  othtr.  it 
may  In*  doubt»-ti,  wliether  it  necr*»aruj  arises 
iHit  of  the  nature  Dt  the  nubfect,  or  is'  a  »od- 


by  any  inechimii  ji  iricthod.  in  r.il' ulatini.'  thf 
aemidaratiun  of  a  solar  e«  lipee,  ther  subtract 
frwlheeqaaraaf  tfceent  of  tHaaaafwdiaiartifi 

of  the  sun  and  moofi,  the  «qtnre  of  a  certain 
line,  which  Is  a  perpendii'ular  from  the  centre 
ot  th«-  ••uti  on  the  ji.itli  i(f  th**  nvn'ti  ;  ;iiid  they 
extract  the  square  root  of  the  remainder,  which  j  sequence  of 
lathameaaiirear  tbaaeaBldivaliaB.   Tha  — aac  between  Uka  mtnmtmtH^  li 
caldiUtion  is  practised  In  lunar  ecllpoea.    Such  I  So  far  It  appears  ascribable  to  the  nitiire  r.f  the 
up  rations  nre  till  founded  on  a  Tery  distinct  |  subject,  but  he  »eeins  inclined  to  believr  that  if 
cont  »-ption  of  what   takes  place  in  an  eclipse',    a  roinniuiii<  atiuii  did  t-xist,  it  is  ntlorv  lik^lv  to 

and  imply  the  knowledge  of  the  celebrated  i  hare  gome  from  the  former  regiaa  to  Ihc  latM* 
tfcwram  attribated  ta  Pythagoraa,  that  hi  a  t  thaw  fa  flkt  apf  aalta  dkwdtm.  TWaakakHa— > 

right  angled  triangle,  the  square  of  th"  loniLje^t    however,  that  wen*  emplorfd  in  this  astrua<«iny 


side  is  equal  to  the  s<juare?i  of  the  uiher  twu 
sides.  ,Ni>  argument,  bowj-ver,  of  any  weii^ht 
«an  be  deduc«l  from  the  exiateoca  of  the  OKre 
knowledge  of  tM*  tlwerw  alatta  fa  Iwtta. 
PytJi  lijr.tns  mav  hare  brought  it  thence  into 
Grc.  r»',  III  which  case,  the  story  of  his  ecstary 
at  havioj^  diHcovcn-d  It  must  a  fabrication, 
without  at  all  earryiiif  any  knowMgc  af  aatro- 
Bany  ahinf  witk  ft,  aa  It  la  arMeiitly  not  to  any 
way  TifO'Hs  iry  to  ifii»  construction  of  the  nstro- 
Doniii-al  talilin  ntwivr  mentioned,  but  only  to  the 
aakuUtion  of  the  (iiiration  of  an  eclipsr*. 

The  rule  deorjibed  in  AL  LccentU'e  nwDMir 
an  the  Indian  aitnMMnny,  Ibr  InMnf  tka  dff* 
feri-ticp  liptwrf-n  the  true  and  apparent  con- 
junrtion  nt  the  time  of  a  solar  eclipse,  contains 
the  calculation  of  the  moon's  parallax,  but  sub- 
atitutea  the  parallax  In  right  aaoemioB  for  the 
paraHax  in  lonrtttide,  an  error  wlilfli  Playfsir 
thinks,  the  authors  of  this  nstntnnmy  would 
probably  have  avoided,  had  they  derived  their 
Knowledge  from  the  writings  of  Ptolemy. 
From  thie  tuppoaed  parallax  la  longitiMlc  tb^ 
■rat  derive  tba  pandlax  In  iatltttdai  where tbert 
is  an  applicnthm  of  thf  do.-trine  of  similar 
triangles;  (no  deep  application,  bowercr!)  for 
they  suppose  the  former  parallax  to  Im  ta  the 
latter  in  tba  conataat  ratio  of  S5  to  8.  ar  nearly 
aa  the  radhn  to  the  tanc ent  of  the  Inclination  ot 
the  moonl  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
Playfair,  In  his  zeal  for  the  science  of  the  In- 
dians, gives  them  credit  here  for  another  won- 
derful '(refcA  of  Intellect,  namely,  the  snppo- 
aMon  that  a  iroiM  portion  of  the  apnen  on  each 
Hid.'  of  the  point  which  the  sun  occupies  at  tin- 
middle  of  nti  eclipse,  may  be  held  Uf  coincide 
with  a  plane  touch inf  it  In  that  point !  It 
would  be  nsdeai^  hoiraver,  to  enmnefniia  all  the 
argumenta  addticed  by  thtt  elif;nnt  writer,  In 
support  of  the  claims  of  dir  Inilian  astronooiv 


Uiust  have  nnjuired  tiie  HA.>>istaDee  of  manv  suIk 
•idiary  tabIcK,  of  which  no  trace  baa  yet  been 
found  in  India.    Baaidaa  nwMBy  other  ggeaat 
Tieal  prepeaitlofM,  aanMaf  them  alM  tovnl^tte 

ratio  whii-h  the  diamcfrr  uf  a  rirrlf  rras  sup- 
posetl  to  bear  to  its  rircumlerence.  i  h>»  rali«, 
Playfair  admits,  cannot  be  dtscavered  exactly 
from  these  c^enlatione^  on  aooaant  «f  tite  ■naB 
quantities,  whleh,  he  eiiayaate,  nay  have  lea 
neglected  in  their  calculations  ;  he,  Thrrr'  pf, 
refers  toa  uiisiiage  in  the  Ayeeu  Aiherv,  where  we 
are  told  that  the  Hindoos  suppose  tne  diameter 
af  a  drele  to  ba  to  itt  dranttiarBBea  m  IttO  ta 
mt7r  and  whcto  Aa  anther,  who  know  thai  iHi 
was  more  accurate  tliaii  the  proportion  of  .\rvh?- 
medes  (7  to  28)  and  b<'lieved  it  to  l>e  perfectly 
exaett  express* -s  his  astonishment,  that  among  w 
olttpio  a  pcapK  thcraahoold  ba  Ibund  atrott^ 
whtch  ainoiiK  tha  wfaeet  and  tnoat  leanwd 
nations,  had  been  sought  for  in  vain.  It  r,.r.rN>l 
be  denied  that  this  is  a  very  near  apprnatli  to 
the  rectification  of  the  circle ;  it  differs  Uttli 
from  that  of  MKiu%  118  ta  SU,  aod  ia  thcaaoa 
with  one  equally  regaarkahle,  that  of  I  ta&ldlS. 
When  found  in  the  simplot  an.l  iid^t  eJ  em  ro- 
tary way,  it  requires  a  polygon  ol  Tus  sides  to 
ha  itiarribed  in  a  eirde;  an  opefatioa  whi^ 
aoanot  be  arithaaMieaUy  performed  without  tha 
knowledge  of  ainne  Tery  rurion  pi  opn  tiea  af 
that  rurv*>,  and  at  Ie;ist  nine  eitr  ution^  ..f  the 
square  root,  each  Hit  tar  as  ten  pi:ii-t~i  of  ded- 
aairia,  All  this,  say<<  1  Inyfair,  uiu^l  hare  beea 
accomplished  in  India  ;  for  it  is  to  be  ' 
that  the  proportion  in  question,  couM 
Ix'en  received  from  the  niatli.  ui  in  iaiiif  of  the 
west.  The  Greeks  left  nothii^  on  this 
more  accurate  than  the  theorem  of  Aroltf 
and  the  Arabian  matbematiciaiis  sevrn 
have  attempte<l  any  nearer  npj»mximation.  TV 
CI  oiiietry  ot"  uiniiL-rn  Ktiro|>    .   m  niiu  h  I  ^* 


toantiquity,fboiidedeither  on  the  namniof  the  [  regarded  as  the  eouroe  of  this  knowledge. 
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Melius  and  Meta  were  the  first  who,  in  the 
rectilicjition  of  the  circle,  surpassed  the  accuracy 
of  Archimedes  ;  and  they  flourished  nt  the 
Tery  time  when  the  Institutes  of  Akbar  were 
C4>lle('te<i  iu  India. 

From  the  whole  of  the  ar^^timents  which  Plav- 
fair  adduces  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
Indian  astronomy,  he  draws  the  following  gene- 
ral cooclusions :— >1.  The  ubscrrations  on  which 
tiuM  astronomy  is  founde«l  wei'e  made  more  than 
9000  years  li.  C.  ;  and,  in  particular,  the  places 
of  the  sun  and  moon  were  detennine<l  by  actual 
ot—rmliiii     8.  Though  the  astronomy  which 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  thf  Brahmins  is  !toanoi«-nt 
ill  its  origin,  yet  it  contains  many  rules,  and  tables 
of  later  cooitruction.    S.  The  bails  of  the  four 
systems  of  astronomical  tables  on  which  its  anti- 
quity rests,  is  evidently  the  same.    4.  The  con- 
Btrurtiun  of  the^e  tables  implies  a  great  knowledge 
of  geometry,  arithmetic,  and  «-ven  of  the  theore- 
tical part  of  astronomy.     In  addition  to  the 
remarks  which  we  have  made  while  discussing 
the  fiicls  and  arguments  on  which  these  conclu- 
skms  are  founded,  and  from  which  it  stiHiricntly 
appears  tiiut  they  are  not  so  clear  and  irrefragable, 
as  to  induc4>  a  belief  in  an  unprejudiced  mind,  that 
the  antiquity  of  the  Indian  astronomy  is  so  great 
as  its  eloquent  advocates  would  have  u.h  to  believe, 
we  may  adduce  some  obs«'rviktii>ri'*  from  Dossut, 
an  able  historian  of  the  Matht-niatiail  Sciences, 
and  a  man  well  qualified  bv  his  attainments  to 
judge  of  its  pretensions.    He  savs,  all  that  relates 
to  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  Hindoo  periods  is 
envrlopisl  in  thick  darkness;  every  thing  in  it, 
is  the  work  of  system  ;  it  proceeds  only  by  the 
help  of  conjectures  and  bold  suppositions ;  it  is 
frequently  contradictory  .ind  always  questionable. 
As  to  thi*  theories  which  C'assiiii  pretended  to 
discover  in  the  Siames*'  tables,  ihey  niav  have 
been  simply  the  result  of  a  long  series  ot  accu- 
rate observations ;  but  it  may  be  suspected,  that 
through  the  illusion  of  his  own  profound  know- 
ledge, he  rather  conjectured  or  introduced  these 
theories  into  the  Indian  31 S.  than  found  them 
there.   Those,  however,  who  would  avail  them- 
•elves  of  his  authority  can  only  carry  the  date  of  the 
Indian  astronomy  up  to  the  time  of  Pythagoras, 
who  probablv  ditfusrd  the  knowledge  he  had 
acquired  in  l-jgypt  and  elsewhere,  among  the 
people  of  Hindostan.   Bossiit  place**  as  little  con- 
fidence in  the  account  which  M.  Legentil  gives 
of  the  astronomy  of  the  Bi-alnuins,  and  we  think 
his  argument  is  conclusive.    He  says,  we  may 
judge  of  the  astronomy*  of  the  early  Brahmins, 
from  the  science  of  their  present  posterity.  For 
a  long  time  they  have  ceased  to  take  observations 
of  the  heavenly  bodies;  astronomy  is  to  them 
merely  a  traditiomd  science,  to  which  they  have 
adiled  no  new  riews,  and  no  discovery  that  has 
in  the  least  tended  to  its  adv:uicement ;  their 
principal  object  is  to  know  the  motions  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  which  thi-y  calculate  according  to 
the  methods  of  their  forel'athers.  From  a  review, 
therefore,  of  the  whole  that  has  yet  transpired 
respecting  the  Indian  astronomv,  iti  antiquity 
appears  to  be  only  a  fine  philosop)ticjil  reverie,  in 
which  modern  astronomers  in<lulge  merely  to 
sh'tw  th«"ir  acquniiitimce  with  science,  and  p<T- 
lm]>s  its  origin  may  be  traced  to  a  lurking  desire 
in  their  own  minds  to  offer  some  excuse  to  the 
world  for  their  scepticism  and  Inveterate  hatred 
to  the  authority  of  the  sacred  writings.  This 
splendid  sliow  of  knowledge  niii^' duz  tle  the  eyes 
of  persons  Ignorant  of  the  subject,  but  it  also 
blinds  those  of  the  indi  vidiuUs  who  make  it,  with 
such  oil  excess  of  vuiu^ilory,  that  they  oi'e  unable 


to  distinguish  truth  from  error  in  the  midst  of 
their  learned,  but,  nevertheless,  futile  specula- 
tions. 

The  claims  of  the  eastern  nations  to  the  first 
discoveries  of  science,  resting  on  their  pretensions 
to  an  nstrohoiny  which  goes  far  back  into  anti- 
quity, it  seemed  necessary,  in  recounting  the 
history  of  the  sciences  of  the  ancients,  to  settle 
this  point  first,  before  proceeding  toth«Me  rea>rds 
upon  which  we  con  with  more  certainty  depend. 
We  now  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  achievements 
of  the  Greeks,  those  masters  of  the  intellectual 
world,  whose  authority  in  regiu-d  to  the  arts  and 
science's  holds  Europe  in  thnildoni  to  the  present 
day.    Among  thi.-s  wonderful  people,  the  first 
authentic  ]>eriods  in  the  history  of  human  know- 
ledge seem  to  begin.    A  succession  of  schools  or 
sects  of  philosophers  arose  in  Greece,  and  shed  a 
glory  over  that  favoured  country.    The  Ionic 
school  was  founded  by  'lliales,  about  (>40  years 
before  the  Christian  era-   His  knowledge,  how- 
ever flattering  an  account  of  it  may  have  been 
given  in  the  text,  appears  tu  have  been  but  super- 
ficial;  It  could  not  be  otherwise  in  those  early 
times,    ^^'e  ore  not  to  sup|)ose  there  was  much 
accuracy  in  the  discoveries  attributed  to  him. 
His  geometrical  knowledge  appears  to  have  been 
very  limited  ;  for,  although  the  invention  of  the 
method  of  measuring  angles  by  means  of  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  is  asciibed  to  him, 
yet  he  could  not  apply  it  in  practice,  being  obliged 
to  asircrtaiu  the  heights  of  the  pvnimids  of  Kgyjit 
by  their  shadows,  a  nietln  d  which  every  school- 
boy adopts.    Neither  can  we  suppose  that  he 
applied  the  trigonometrical  mode  of  measuring 
angles  which  he  proposed,  to  the  mensuration  of 
the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun,  otherwise  he 
could  never  have  deviated  so  wide  of  the  truth  as 
tu  make  it  half  a  degree.   It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  ascertain  the  real  amount  of  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  such  a  man ;  the  founder  of  an  early 
philosophical  sect,  his  opinions  and  discoveries 
were  apt  to  be  confounded  with  those  of  his 
disciples,  espcciiilly  at  a  |»eriod  when  the  art  of 
recording  and  transmitting  correct  information, 
without  the  obvious  interposition  of  Divhie 
agency,  was  unknown.     Anaxiniander,  Anaxi- 
mencs,  andAnaxngoros,  hislmiuediate  successors, 
continued  the  Ionian  line,  :tnd  taught  the  doc-  ^ 
trines  of  the  same  schrnil  under  various  modifi- 
cations.   7'he  inventions  ascribed  to  the  two 
former  in  the  text,  are  sufficiently  <itrlking  .ind 
ingenious;  but  they  arc  to  be  undcrsilood  with 
considerable  limitations.    The  rude  state  of  the 
fine  and  mechanical  arts  at  that  perii>d,  prevent 
us  from  believing  that  the  globes,  mans,  and  dials 
ascrilM*d  to  these  inventors  were  nt  all  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  elegant  apparatus  which  g(»es  under 
the  name  name  at  the  present  day.    If  the  early 
matbematiclaos  described  their  diagmms  with  u 
stick  on  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore,  we  camiot 
conceive  that  the  early  geogi"aj)hers  and  astrono- 
mers could  employ  any  other  means  but  such 
rude  workmanship  as  they  were  able  to  depict 
on  wood  and  stone  with  a  style,  or  on  the  papy- 
rus and  parchment  with  a  reed.    Hence,  the 
halo  of  glory  with  which  our  imaginations  invt>st 
the  names  of  these  early  sages  is  all  artificial, 
and  has  little  foundation  in  nature,  lliough 
their  knowledge,  says  Professor  I^e&Iie,  appears 
to  have  been  quite  superficial,  it  was  not  tlie  less 
aspiring.  They  indulged  in  cosmologicjil  systeuui, 
which  pretenifed  to  explain  the  origin  and  for- 
mation of  all  things.    Such  bold  speculations 
flattered  human  vanity,  and  charmed  the  im.igi- 
uation  by  a  glittci  ing  semlloucc  of  truth.  I'hose 
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Murlj  ages  held  every  Hulmtnnce  whatever  to  bp 

coinpn!«e<l  of  four  di«tinrt  rlenuTits,  «'nrth,  WHter, 
air,  ami  firr,  iiuTrlv  rumtiinrd  in  various  pro- 
portions. Karth  ana  water  thev  viewed  as  natu- 
rally potiHrroun  and  inert,  while  they  fancied 
air  and  fire  pndue«l  with  elaNtir  virtue  to  posaeas 
lightnen  an<i  activity.  Whili>  the  earthy  matter 
settled  townrd.H  th»'  centre  of  tlie  worlil,  and  tlie 
aqueous  fluid  rolled  alon^  the  surfare  of  the 
globe;  the  air  and  firf,  or  jether,  soannl  aloft, 
the  former  orcupyini;  the  whole  re^jion  bcldw  the 
moon,  and  the  latter  streaming  through  the 
boondlem  extent  of  siioce.  The  same  pure  lam- 
bent fluid,  bein^  collected  into  globular  mames, 
formed  the  grouits  of  stars.  But  portions  of  its 
divine  essence  descended  to  animate  the  vital 
•park.  Such  visions,  so  lilte  the  cidouring  of 
fantastic  dreams,  were  yet  finuly  believed  in 
former  ages  ;  they  became  afterwards  Incorpo- 
rated with  tlie  vulgar  creed,  and  still  deeply 
tincture  the  language  of  p<H'trjr. 

The  necessity  of  diittinguishmg  the  stars  from 
each  other,  for  the  puriNHie  of  determinin|:  the 
aCMOns,  had  long  before  this  period,  given  rise  to 
the  aehemc  of  arranging  thoni  in  groups  or  con- 
stellations. Thix  arrangemenl,  rude  at  first  and 
faacifnl,  was  brought  to  some  Itind  of  perfection 
about  the  time  of  Thales  and  Anaxlmander. 
The  Greeks  augmented  or  improved  the  ancient 
nomenclature  of  the  stars,  which  probably  par- 
took of  the  simple  and  uncultivated  nature  of 
thoM  people  with  whom  such  knowledge  had 
first  originated.  The  powerful  and  llvrly  Ima- 
gination which  marked  all  the  coiiception.<i  of 
the  G  recks,  concealed  the  natural  arrangement 
and  names  of  the  constellations  under  plt>a.sing 
and  graceful  imagery.  Thus,  according  to  liossut, 
the  group  of  stars  called  by  the  name  of  Pleiades, 
derived  from  a  word  signifying  a  multitude, 
wa.^  feigncl  to  be  the  daughters  of  Atlas  and 
ndone ;  and  the  great  sur,  to  which  they  gave 
the  appellation  of  Orion,  sigiiified  a  giant  of  that 
name,  who  was  enamoiured  of  them,  and  pursutHi 
them  incewuintly  as  in  the  heavrns.  In  thiM 
manner  did  the  Greeks  fill  the  skies  with  fabu- 
lous and  historical^  emblems,  derived,  no  doubt, 


appearance  of  those  sages  in  Greece,  whooe  ruunes 
we  have  mentioned  above,  it  a<»umed  a  regular 
form  ;  it  afterwards  spread  throughout  EuroM, 
and  was  adopted  as  it  now  exbts ;  it  probably 
travelhfl  eastward  to  India,  where  it  underwent 
similar  altenitions  to  those  which  it  cxperienecd 
in  Greece.  The  usual  Ijitin  naaifla  of  the 
zodiacal  oonstellations  are  as  followa :  Aries, 
Taurtia,  "  -  - 
.Scorpio, 
i'isces. 


Geininl,  Cancer,  I^,  Mrgo,  Libra, 
Sagittarius,  Capricomua,  Aqoarios, 
iVIany  attempts  have  been  made  to 
arrange  these  names  both  in  Latin  and  Eoglirii 
verses,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  memory; 
we  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  adding  oars  to 
the  numf>er,  by  the  following  hali'  musical,  bat 
not  mrtriciil  stanza  : — 

The  Ram.  the  BulL  the  Twins,  tbe  Cral^ 
The  Lion,  snd  the  Virsiii ; 
,  The  BaUiiec,  8oon4an,  Arrher.  Oost, 

The  Watennan  ;  snd  Hshes. 

I  It  Is  a  question  among  the  learned,  whether  the 
I  five  planets,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Ventis,  and 
)  Mercury,  were  known  l>eforr  tbe  Gi 
I  actrouomy.  The  brilliancy  of  some  of 
I  pUoeta,  the  steadiness  of  their  light,  and  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  all  their  motioasp 
render  it  almimt  impossible  that  they  should  have 
escaped  the  obiw^r ration  of  the  early  aatraMasenL 
Their  gradual  motions  from  west  to  east  mart 
have  been  remarked  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Grecian  astronomers,  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  or  adoption  of  their  zodiac,  had  safi- 
ciently  accurate  idpa<«  of  the  t'n-HnsfiWM  at  tks 
orbits  of  the  planets  to  the  ecliptic,  sa  m  to  earn' 
prise  them  within  the  limits  intignini  bj  the 
modems.  The  most  learned  astrmomen  are  si* 
opinion,  indeed,  that  the  first  accurate 
tions  which  were  made  of  their  motiooi  ( 
pearances  do  not  remount  to  a  mane 
period  than  three  centuries  before  the  ChristiH 
era.  The  intricate  nature  of  these 
require  much  time  and  observatkm, 
correct  inntniment^  to  unravel  and  canlaia 
them  in  a  plausible  manner.  Mercury  £eiw 
frequently  immersed  in  the  sun's  ray*  wooid 
occasion  much  difiiculty  in  this  respecC  Hence 


at  first,  from  the  Eg^pUans  and  Chaldeans ;  but   it  is  probable  that  tbe  first  zodiac  of  the  Gnvka 


smitten  with  the  love  of  vanity,  this  grand 
nation  (the  French  of  antiquity,)  attributed  all 
those  curious  and  fanciful  representations  to  the 
early  periods  of  their  own  history,  or  that  of 
their  deities,  while  they  despised  the  claims  of 
every  other  couutry,  and  looke<l  ui>on  all  the 
surrounding  nations,  as  appears  by  the  appella- 
tion they  bestowed  upon  them.  In  no  other  light 
than  that  of  barbarians.    The  constellations  in 
which  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  were  always 
found  in  their  annual  career  from  west  to  east, 
first  occupied  the  attention  of  astronomers  ;  it 
was  called  the  zodiac^  from  the  living  animals 
which  theae  constellations  represented,  and  it 
extends  about  8°  on  each  side  of  the  equinoctial. 
This  zone  or  belt  in  the  heavens,  is  divided  and 
arranged  nearly  in  the  same  manner  among  all 
nations,  which  shows  that  it  must  have  had  a  i 
very  early  origin  ;  but  the  reoHons  assigneil  for  | 
the  didVrences  are  so  imivginary  and  contradic- 
tory, that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  to 
what  nation  the  honour  of  the  invention  is  due. 
Itideed,  if  this  point  could  be  properly  ascer- 
tained, all  the  obscurity  which  naiigiv  over  the 
early  historv  of  science,  and  lutrouumy  in  parti- 
cular, would  vanish.    The  most  ancient  and 
most  probable  opinion  is,  that  the  zodiac  of  the 
Greeks  was  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  as  we 
have  already  suggested.     At  the  period  of  the 


comprised  only  the  paths  of  the  son  ail4 
whoseorbitsrut  each  othcrat  an  angleof  5»8r.799 
I  according  to  Laplaee.     If  we  are  ther^an^ 
I  unwilling  to  allow  that  refined  and  intellec^Ml 
people  the  merit  of  having  discovered  the  tn» 
apparent  motions  of  the  planets,  it  can  hardly 
bv  expected  that  we  should  yield  the  palm  to  the 
feeble  and  effeminate  Asiatics,  as  the  advocates 
of  tbe  antiquity  of  tbe  Indian  astronomj  waaU 
have  us  to  do;  for  it  cannot  be  suDpoaed  that 
nations  who  have  groaned  under  the  dtmntk 
sway  of  their  fellow  creatures  for  Mts,  have 
ever  been  capable  of  anv  great  mentd  achieve^ 
ment.     The  supine  indolence  which  prevents 
man  in  those  eastern  climes  from  using  his 
reason  and  physical  strength  in  the  sttaiinnent 
and  preservation  of  his  natural  liberty  and 
proper  rank  in  the  scale  ot  society,  must  have 
had  an  equally  enervating  effect  oo  his  intel- 
lectual pursuits.    Hence  we  may  infer  a  priori 
that  no  great  philosophical  discoveries  could 
possibly  arise  among  such  besotted  Dations,  whs 
from  the  whole  course  of  thdr  history,  as appcwt 
even  from  their  own  1>oasting  accotint%  afcm  Is 
have  been  little  better  than  mere  vegctatiaf 
animals.    Science  and  liberty  are  in  fact  imt- 
parable  companions;  and  even  the  histonr  sf 
ancient  Greece,  as  well  as  that  of  moan 
Europe,  is  not  without  Illustrious  examples  of 
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the  attempt  to  destroy  the  oue  by  the  deprivatioo 
of  the  other. 

'I'he  I  taliun  school  was  founded  by  Pythagoras, 
one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  which  Greece  ever 
produc«Ml,  about  years  li.  C".  He  was  a 
native  of  the  Island  of  Samos  ;  and  on  his  return 
from  those  travels  into  Egypt,  I'hrniria,  Persia, 
and  India,  during  which  he  bad  acquired  that 
Tast  fund  of  knowledge  for  which  he  was  so 
rrouwned,  be  was  viewed  with  awe  and  venera- 
tion by  his  countrymen  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Olympic  games.  To  him  philosophy  is  indebted 
for  that  mo<lKst  and  auspiciouH  name  which  it 
now  bears;  while  other  learned  men,  his  prede- 
fUBiiiri  and  conteuipurarios,  had  received  or 
•mimed  the  appellation  of  SophifU  or  Wise 
men,  he  aspired  only  to  the  honour  of  being 
called  a  Philotophrr  or  lover  of  wis<lom.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  he  hud  studied  under 
Pberecydes,  and  Pherecydes  under  Pittacus ;  but 
with  respect  to  mathematical  and  mechanical 
researches,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  derived 
much  original  information  from  his  teachers. 
Hisowu  (Miwerful  genius  ne^'ms  t«»  have  directed 
him  in  his  researche.H,  and  enabled  him  tu  make 
those  dbooveries  which  have  rendered  his  name 
BO  famous.  In  proof  of  our  preceding  remarks 
rcititecting  the  connexion  between  true  science 
and  the  bve  of  freedom,  we  may  obwrve  that 
Prthagoraa  on  his  return  from  th<MM!  countries 
wnither  be  bad  travelled  in  quest  of  knowledge, 
found  his  native  Island  Sam<M  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  tvraut  Pulycmten,  and  went  as  a 
voluntary'  exile  to  seek  a  tranquil  retreat  in  a 
corner  ol  I  taly.  At  Croto,  says  Ovid,  he  studied 
and  taught  the  laws  of  nature. 

"  From  hunuin  view,  what  cnt  hod  Uin  concealed, 
HI*  piercing  mind  to  open  light  revealed  : 
Tt>  tuddit  toil  hi*  ardent  mmi)  coMtrainea, 
C  or  N'stun?'*  richest  steras  posMSiicn  fained : 
»   And  thcnoc  with  glosdHf  Mart  and  ImnlbMd, 
i'  He  dealt  her  treuum  o'er  the  Hstening  land. 
The  wondering  iTOwtl  the  law*  of  Nature  heart. 
And  each  (preat  truth  ir  nlci^t  awe  rcrcrcA." 

According  to  the  elwanta<!countof  this  illustrious 
philosopher  given  by  Bosaut,  never  man  more 

ardently  sought  glory ;  never  man  more  deserved 
it,  or  raided  himself  to  a  higher  pitch  of  reputation. 
He  had  all  the  ambition  of  a  conqueror,  but  it 
was  an  ambition  of  a  ditferent  kind  ;  ho  was  full 
of  zeal  for  extending  the  empire  uf  the  scienoea ; 
and  his  school  at  the  voluptuoa<i  city  of  Taren- 
tum  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  acquireti  such  a 
celebrity,  that  he  reckoned  princi^H  and  legislators 
among  his  disciplus.  The  combinations  of 
numbers  formed  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
his  researches  ;  and  all  antiquity  testifies  that  he 
carried  them  to  a  woiideifui  extent.  He  clothed 
hi!i  phil«aM»phy  in  emiilems,  which,  necessarily, 
dilfering  in  some  measure  from  the  ideas  they 
were  intended  to  represent,  became  still  more 
obscure  in  process  of  time,  and  oc4-asione<l 
whimsical  syntems  to  be  attributed  to  himi 
which  we  could  hardly  suppose  t4>  have  been  the 
productions  of  so  great  a  genius,  did  we  not 
know  there  is  often  but  a  step  between  the 
aublime  and  ridiculous.  Some  authors  give  out 
that  be  is  at  the  head  of  the  inventors  of  the 
laiuient  Kabbala;  that  he  attached  atvaral 
mysterious  virtues  to  numbers,  and  swore  by 
.nothing  but  thn  number  i,  which  was  to  him 
the  number  of  numbers  ;  that  he  likewine  dis- 
covere«l  vurious  marvellous  pn)|>erties  in  the 
number  3,  and  said  that  a  man  pt>rfectly  skilled 
>iu  arithmetic  pneseme<l  the  toverrian  good. 
•  Such  opinions  are  indeed  introduced  into  some 


of  his  dialogues  by  the  witty  satirist  Lurian, 
where  he  speaks  ab^jut  the  I'ythagorean  doctrine 
of  tlte  transmigration  of  souls,  and  their  great 
(Kith,  the  oath  4-,  which  is  equal  to  ten,  and  Is 
ineffably   |Hiwerful.    Ilut   we  all   know  the 
liberties  that  are  taken  bj  aatlriata  in  making 
any  subject  ridiculous;  bendes,  aa  Boasut  pro- 
perly says,  if  he  did  advance  etich  propositions, 
were  thev  to  l>e  taken  strictly  according  to  the 
letter  ?    Is  it  not  more  probable,  either  that  his 
words  were  erroneously  reported,  or  that  they 
included  allegories,  with  the  meaning  of  which 
we  are  unacquainted  ?    This  conjecture  appears 
to  he  the  better  founded,  as  according  to  other 
authors,  Pythagoras,  having  never  written  any 
thing  on  the  subjects  of  his  own  philosophy,  his 
doctrints  were  for  a  long  time  solely  preserved 
among  his  disciples  ;  and  that  afterwards,  Plato, 
with  other  phlllm(lphen^  committed   them  to 
writing  when  corrupted  by  vague  and  confused 
tradition.    Aware  ot  the  force  of  the  prejudices 
of  mankind,  those  idols  which  Lord  llacon  ages 
afterwards,  so  fancifully,  but  justly  deHcrilx'd, 
hr  appears  cautiously  to  have  intriHluce<l  thone 
do«-ti-ine:t  to  public  notice,  wherein  he  differed 
from  the  masa.    Not  to  shock  the  pr«yudices  of 
his  countrymen,  savs  Professor  I^eslie,  Pytha- 
goras judged  it  expedient  to  separate  the  doctrines 
be  tatight  into  two  distinct  sorts — the  Exoteric 
and  the  Jiaoterie,     The  former  consisted  in  dis- 
courses addressed  to  the  people  in  the  temples 
and  other  public  places,  and  calculated  to  reform 
their  manners  and  dispositions  ;  the  latter  com- 
prise<i  those  recondite  principles  communicated 
only  to  the  very  few  discipien,  who,  after  a  very 
long  and  severe  probation,  were  est«eme<I  fit  and 
•afe  depositories  of  such  truths.    Of  all  the 
arithmetical   discoveries  of  Pvlhagoras,  time 
seems  only  to  have  respected  his  multipliration 
table,  which  forms  the  luasis  of  all  our  knowkHigc 
in  the  science  of  numbers  even  at  the  present 
day.-    The  taste,  however,  for  investigating  the 
properties  of  numbers  with  which  he  inspired 
nin  srhiiiai's,  gave  rise  to  some  very  ingenious 
theories ;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Hgurate 
numbers,  which  was  unfolded  by  degrees,  and  of 
which  many  useful  apidications  have  been  made. 
The  mvstery  of  the  number  4  being  e<{ual  to  10, 
which  Lucian  ridicules,  In-cauw  evidently  be  was 
no  mathematician,  can  be  easily  explainetl  on  the 
principle  of  one  rla!«»  of  these  numbers,  called 
triamiular  ;  acconiing  t«i  which.  If  we  conttnict 
an  eqiiilatenil  triangle  of  points  having  four  for 
the  base,  and  consequently  /bur  in  en<-h  of  the 
sides,  filling  up  the  inside  space  with  one  point 
to  render  the  parallel  and  slanting  rows  complete, 
we  shall  have  exactly  ten  points  in  the  figure. 
Hence,  \()  is  called  a  /nan^M^ir  number,  whose 
baas  is  ^  and  this  is  evidentlv  what  the  I'ytha- 
foreans  meant  when  they  said  4  was  equal  to  10, 
if  ever  they  used  such  on  elliptical  expression. 
Any  one  who  wiNhes  to  see  this  subject  more 
^  fully  explained,   will    find   a  complete  and 
beautiful  account  of  it  in  the  third  e<lition  of  the 
translation  of  Euler'a  Algebra,  p.  140. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  earliest  authentic 
accounts  we  have  of  the  pnigress  of  the  ancienti 
in  the  science  of  arithmetic.    It  was  evidently 
I  slow  fntm  their  mode  of  notation,  or  the  plan  of 
I  representing  numbers  by  the  letters  of  their 
'  alphabets,  which  was  probably  the  practice  of  all 
the  nationw  of  antiquity.  The  Jew?*,  the  (<reeks, 
and  the  Konians,  are  particularly  dintinguished 
fur  this  system  of  nutation,  which  must  neces- 
sarily have  rendere«l  their  calculations  exceed- 
ingly complex  and  embarrassing  whcu  curried  (o 
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I  an  insuperable 


any  great  txtcnt,  and  operiitcd  aa 
ter  to  dM  adranccment  of  tiM  flthn*  aciencM. 
Wa  1  kMw  Imw  iMtfMd  £«fMM  mived  witk 
•ivlditytlie  fmprovMBWt  wMA  Napfar  Intradae- 

ed  into  r  il  Illations  by  nu*ans  of  hi^  lu<,'rinth2ns, 
ataperiu<i  trheu  tii«:  mwdems  had  ju<tt  b«>KUti  to 
ftal  thvir  tiwn  strength,  and  vrtrt  about  to  take 
aa  aaiaaiiif  AMA  lomMria  tha  top  of  th"  prramid 
tit  idenoe.  Had  tlw  aadanta,  eapeciaJly  the 
Greeks,  j>o«!»es»ed  our  ut  ithinetinil  8j  sti?m  of 
notation,  it  is  impossible  tu  t»y  how  tar  thej 
Bight  tmm  tBlancled  their  discoveries  ;  but  M 
thia  we  are  aore,  that  they  would  have  kft  Amr 
regions  of  knowledge  unexplored,  and  Utwnt 
mathtmatii  al  iriv.  vti;,'ntions  unattemptpd,  which 
Du«v  lurm  the  {hkuh  and  thaglory  of  later  tiineti. 
Nur  can  wc  sutPu-iently  VWKter  that  this  inven- 
tion,  which  evidently  r.tnie  to  us  from  India* 
should  have  had  its  lui^in  there;  we  are  even 
tein|iteil  (<>  suegest  that  i(  may  have  been  trans- 
mitted £rum  1  heuieia,  a  cuuntry  to  which  Strabo 


several  geiiera.1  properties  of  other  inromflicn- 
surate  lines  in  geometry,  and  numbers  in  aritb^ 
■Mtia.  tfthtiumUwimwMtt»kKn\mmtkB 
ilieiiuiMU  aTAa  TaloaUa  tbaoran  maw 

tV.rrns  the  thirty-«ifrond  iif  Erirlid's  ekimrilis 
namely,  ^'  that  the  three  angles  of  every  triangW 
an  efinl  to  two  right  angles a  pcoposidaBi 
rvm  MM*  hiifiii  tiwa  tlM  fimMT,  im  m 
miMh  aa  It  la  fbo  fawBdatlwa  «f  iIm  wMs 
science  of  tripoiunnrtry,  tJi.'  mt^^  pru<  tiral  and 
valuable  of  all  the  mathematical  s^riences.  11m 
Ot  this  immortal  genins  in  astroneaiy 
'Mt  MM  of  tiM  aMdarri!!  hare 
ht  raaBjr  aaaia  iliesn,  nr 

wheth'T  thry  ^v^Te  mere  conjertarea.  I  If  ts 
•aid  to  have  clearly  demonstrated  the  ntbcricity 
of  the  earth,  which  Anaziaander  Md  imlf 
conjectnred,  by  obeerring  that  any  gfvoi  rtar 
appears  to  occupy  a  higMr  or  lower  stafiw  to 
the  beaTens  according  to  nur  posttieo  on  th« 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  he  thenefore  caoduded 


tha  Gnek  geographe r,  refers  the  invention  of  |  contrary  to  the  testhnony  of  the  senses, 
wrftfau  and  arithmetic,  'i'he  estabUahment  of  ' 
this  omnion  would  And  the  less  diAeulty,  because 
the  I'henicianB  being  tht*  mont  an<-ient  mer- 
cantile nation,  must  naturally  have  improved  a 
science  of  which  they  were  making  cun^tant  use  ; 
but  tha  principles  of  arithmetic  must  have  been 
equally  known  to  the  E:7yptians  and  Chaldeans, 
and  it  in  iinitoksilili-  at  tiii->  distaiire  of  time  to 
diaooTcr  the  prccix-  modtf  uf  notation  and  caku- 


employcd  by  these  early 


that  surfsre  is  not  a  plane,  but  a  spherical 
tides.  His  most  extraordinary  dlsrorrry  how- 
ever, and  that  which  connect*  his  name  with 
those  of  the  greatest  men  of  modem  limes, 
C^^opomioaB  sod  Newton,  is  the  true  theory  of 
the  solar  s^'stem,  which  places  the  sun  in  the 
centre  of  the  planetary  worlds,  and  supposes 
tliut  till-  earth  revi'l\i  >  :ir4iiiini  it  along  with  all 
the  other  visible  planets  dispersed  throuj^bout 


chain  of  arithmetical  discovery  is  not  so  perfect 
an  that  of  the  other  sciences  diirin;  the  career  of 
the  Greek  maihematiciaiii  ;iu<l  pinlii>o{)hei"»,  and 
wo  therefore  leave  it  fur  a  time,  Ui  speak  of  that 
far  wUdi  they  are  BMOt  dixtinguisbcd,  their 
geometry'  :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  thi-y  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  uriihmetical 
upi-ralkuui  uf  tlie  four  ((unnioii  riilfs, 
methods  of  extracting  square  and  cube  roota,  | 
and  the  thaary  of  yropertioM  and  arMkoMtleal 

and  geomt'friral  pr(»irre^nion.i. 

Pythagoras  lia>  ifinifred  his  name  immortal 
iu  the  annals  of  ^'cmiitHry  by  the  discovery  of 
that  beautiful  and  fertile  theorem,  which  now 
CMnua  dw  tattpmwA  prupositioa  of  BucHd^ 
elements,  namely,— that  the  square  dcorrihrd  nn 
the  hypotenuse  or  longest  side  ol  uay  lii^ht- 
angled  triangle,  is  equal  to  the  squares  described 
oa  the  other  two  aidai.  It  is  relatad  tliat  1m 
WW  M  transported  with  )oy  and  gratltada  ta  the 
gods  for  having  inspired  him  with  tins  dwcovenr, 
that  he  offered  upon  their  altars,  the  costly 
sacrifice  of  a  hecatomb,  ur  luu  oxen.  Such  a 
last,  however,  cannot  wail  he  reoeodled  with 
Wa  moderate  fortune,  and  atOllew  wttk  the 
opinions  attributed  to  him  rcMpectini:  the  trann- 
naigration  of  souls,  %vhich  retidered  all  animals 
aaood,  and  which  probably  ba  fanMuriit  from 
India,  if  ha  awheld  thim;  MAsimUar  vene- 
ration, at  least  Ibr  one  daas  of  animals,  prevails 
amongth  I';;unlti«i  to  thf  prcst-nt  day.  Ancient 
autliora  indeed  differ  widely  among  themselves 
an  thna  paints;  Imt  whatever  may  have  been 
the  case,  It  It  certain,  that  navar  iiad' enthusiasm 
in  science  a  hotter  fimndatlon.  Pythagoras, 
like  all  ^reat  inventors,  seems  to  have  had  a 
iuresight  of  the  value  of  his  discovery  to  future 
ilfli^  atid  of  the  raagnificen<»of  the  edifice  which 
W<tuld  be  built  upon  it  bv  posterity.  He  him- 
a^ derived  several  beautiful  consequences  from 
it,  among  whicii  wu<)tlii-  in*  onimi'tisurability  of 
the  diagonal  of  a  square  to  its  side.  This  dis- 
covery also  led  to  many  oAws  whleh  WW*  made 
hjF  Ml  ashohupa  and 


The  I  the  regions  of  oeleacial  spare.    What  were  his 


prec  ise  opinions  on  this  subiect,  it  is  difficult  to 
ast  iTtain  at  the  present  day ;   being  directly 
opposed   to  the  natural   phfiion.in.i  aMi  tfe 
vulgar  pnyudiccs  of  mankind,  he  con rm ted 
himself  with  oammnnlcattng  it  in     ret  to  bis 
scholars  ;  and  they  were  taught  after  his  death 
bv  Philolaus.  alntul  UA)  H.  C.  as  well  as  Vy 
s»>me  I  Kicetas  ami  iithi  rs  of  the  •«me  tuibutd,  s*  appears 
from  the  writings  of  Cicero.     The  fear  of 
expoeore  for  their  opinions  oeema  to  have  greatly 
influenced  the^e  early  philit^i'phers  in  the  •^aution 
with  which  they  siil)iiii;it  1  tin  m  to  th*-  public. 
This  WSH   evidently  nut   withouf   navcn.  .'i-r 
about  a  century  alterwards,  Anazagoras 
aeeuaid  of  Impiety,  and  eandcnuMd  ti 
mrnt  from  the  intellectual  city  of  Athens^  for 
as^wrting  tliat  the  sun   was  a  ma^  of  fiery 
matter;   and  it  is  added  by  historians  that 
aoiMnf  hut  the  ininaoea  of  Pericles  bis  friend 
and  diaetjda,  anrtd  Man  from  the  punishment  of 
death.  'I  hi-  discovery  of  Pythagoras  that  I.ucifer 
and  Hespt'nis,  or  the  morning  and  evening  *tar, 
were  the  same  planet,  Venus,  sufficient!  v  »huws 
that  be  had  paid  attention  to  the  planetary 
moHaiM.   Tha  IkMiry  af  mwie  mpfmn  «a  Iwia 
bc«eii  indebted  to  the  same  geti'Mi  for  it^  or^gk^ 
but  the  accounts  of  authors,  in  this  a^  in  foiMO' 
cases,  are  various.    Aeoordlng  to  Bossot,  Sico- 
machos,  who  wrote  on  arithmetic  about  4PO 
K.  C,  relates,  that  Pythagor»*i  pasmtMT  a  forgo 
one  day  where  the  wctrknifii  werr  h;»iT  rr.»Tir.c  a 
piece  of  iron  on  the  anvil,  was  surprise  t.»  h.  ar 
sounds  which  ac<»rdod  with  the  intervals  of  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  oruve;  that  reda^tegfln  tha 
cause  of  this,  he  imagined  thai  It  de^Mwd  «m  ika 
weight  of  the  hammers;  and  that  ar r.  rfltnirlT, 
having  caused  them  to  be  weighed,  he  found 
that  when  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  hanuMr, 
answering  to  the  fundamental  MC>|)  wan  lupr^ 
sented  by  unity,  the  weights  «f  ttoatfNrthfU^ 
an>\viTinii  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  octnTP  above, 
were  as  Si-^ths,  ie-3ds,  and  one  tialf.    'I'be  same 
author  adds,  that  on  hia  retuni  htmm,  be  verified 
to  aniliM^  InUows: 
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fastening  a  ntrinir  to  ri  fixed  point,  ami  paminK 
it  over  u  peg  in  a  horizontal  line  with  this  pointy 
he  stretcheil  the  string  more  or  less  by  dinerent 
weights;  and  on  causing  it  to  vibmte,  he  t'nund 
the  weights  correKpmidiug  to  the  fourth,  htth, 
and  octave  aboTe,  to  be  to  each  other  as  the 
weights  of  the  smith's  hammers.    The  whole  of 
this  story,  says  Professor  Kobison,  who  cites  it 
fmm  lauiblichtis,  has  the  air  of  fable  and  of  t 
ignorance.    The  sounds  given  by  a  smith's  iinvil 
have  little  or  no  deprndonce  on  the  weight  of ' 
the  hammers :  and  the  weights  which  are  in 
the  proportions  of  the  numbers  above  mentioaed, 
will. by  no  means  produce  the  sounds  alleged.  It 
requires  /our  times  the  weight  to  make  a  string 
sound  the  octave,  and  Ueire  amd  a  quarter  will 
produce  the  diapente,  or  fourth,  and  onee  and 
$even   ninths  will  produce  the  diatessaron  or 
fourth.     It  is  plain,  therefore,  continurs  the 
Pn>fessor,  that  they  knew  not  of  what  they 
were  speaking ;  yet  on  this  alight  foundation, 
they  erected  avast  fabric  of  speculation  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  their  researches,  thene  ratios  were 
round  to  contain  all  that  was  excellent.  The 
attributes  of  the  divinity,  the  symmetry  of  the 
aniTerse,  and  the  principles  of  morality,  were 
all  resolvable  into  the  harmonic  ratios!   It  is 
evident,  however,  as  was  formerly  remarked, 
that  Pythagoras  ou^ht  not  to  be  blamed  for  all 
the  fanciful  theories  which  were  fabricated  by 
his  disciples ;  neither  are  we  to  conceive  that 
every  notion  attributed  to  tlie  Pythagorcsn 
■chooU  was  the  offspring  of  its  noble  founder. 
FrofeMor  Leslie,  in  the  following  truly  iM>rticnl 
-  pMMge,  probably  pays  a  more  just  tribute  to  the 
merits  or  this  extraordinary  genius.  Having, 
•ays  the  Professor,   his  imagination  foil  of 
numerical  relations,  he  founde<l  the  theory  of  | 
music,  which  he  cultivated  both  an  an  art  and  a 
Bcience.    But  he  transferred  his  ideas  of  mu»ic 
to  the  harmony  of  the  celestial  motions.  Uising 
to  the  sublime  conception  of  the  true  system  of 
the  universe,  he  seemn  to  have  veiled  that  noble 
discovery  in  a  fine  allegory.    Under  the  svmlKil 
of  Apollo  playing  on  the  lyre,  be  taugfit  his 
chosen  disciples,  that  all  the  planets,  including 
likewise  our  earth,  are  inhabited  worlds,  which 
revolve  about  the  sun  as  their  comnion  centre  ; 
and  he  farther  maintained,  that  thoM'boditii,  while 
they  cinde  round  the  great  luminary,  perform  a 
most  harmonious  concert,  though  such  ravishing 
and  heavenly  sounds  are  bwt  to  our  grt>RS  ears, 
and  drowned  amid  the  jarring  noise  which  pre- 
vails here  below. 

Almost  all  the  Grecian  philosophers  from  the 
time  of  Pythagoras,  cultivated  the  sciences  of 
geometry  and  antronomy,  and  the  propositions 
which  constitute  the  bulk  of  what  is  now  called 
elementary  geometry,  were  invented  by  them. 
Cleostratus,  an  astronomer  of  the   Island  of 
Teticdos,  who   flourished  about  560   B.  C, 
propo«MHl  the  lunisolar  perio»l  (called  Octateris) ; 
for  the  regulation  of  the  calendar,  this  period 
was  comiMised  of  four  sulwrdinate  periods  of  two 
years  each,  in  which  one  lunar  month  of  thirty 
days  was  intercalated  only  three  times;  and  the 
three  Interralnry  months  were  added  at  the  end 
of  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  years.   This  period 
is  very  simple  and  obvious  ;  it  would  be  perfectly 
accurate  if  the  solar  year  consiste«l  of  1-itn 
days,  and  the  lunar  year  of  354  ^^'^^ 
soon  discovered  that  this  period  differed  widely 
from  the  truth,  and  two  Athenian  astronomers, 
Meton  and  Euctemon,  having  proposed  one  more 
correct,  for  a  time  enioyed  an  the  glory  of  indi- 
viduals who  had  mode  a  perfect  discovery.  By 


a  Mgacious  combination  of  all  (he  observations 
then  known,  they  formeil  a  lunisolar  period  or 
cycle  of  19  sohur  years,  the  use  of  which  WM 
adopted  on  the  16th  of  July,  in  the  year  43S 
li.  C.     It  was  called  the  Metonic  cycle,  no 
doubt,  says  Bnssut,  because  Meton  was  the 
person  principally  concerned  in  its  Invention. 
This  period  in  which  are  observable  an  ex- 
tensive   astronomical   knowledge    and  appa- 
rently great  accuracy,  ba/1  such  reputation  in 
Greece,  that  its  onler  was  engraved  In  letters  of 
gold,  whence  it  acquired  the  name  of  the  Golden 
Number.    For  a  long  time  it  served  as  a  basis 
incAlculatingthc  calendar  among  all  the  nations 
in  P^urope;  and  it  is  even  still  retained  in  use, 
by  the  help  of  certain  modifications  and  changes, 
which  it  is  found  occasionally  to  require ;  for 
in  astrimomical  strictness  it  is  defective  with 
regard  to  the  motion  both  of  the  nin  and  moon. 
About    this   period,   during    which  SiK-rates 
flourished,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  made  ron- 
siderable  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
as  an  invention,  which  was  afterwards  to  l>e  of 
the  greatest  use  in  astronomy,  namely,  that  of 
burning-gliisses, appears  to  have  been  well  known. 
This  is  proved  to  every  classical  scholar  by  the 
quotation  of  a  passage  in  the  second  act  of  the 
comedy  of   Aristophanes  entitled  Kt^Xtu,  or 
"  The  Clouds,"  where  he  introduces  Socrates 
vingl«>ssonsto  Strepsiade8,a  cunning. Athenian, 
he  subjects  of  these  lesspns  are  purposely  made 
trifling,  in  order  to  make  that  great  philcmopher 
appear  ridiculous,  and  are  supposed  by  some  to 
have  had  the  ultimate  effect  of  causing  him  to  be 
put  to  death.    Str«>psi:ides,  after  asking  him  (itx 
the  comedy)  how  he  should  avoid  paying  hiSv 
debts,   proposes    the   following  expedient 
'*  Strepsiadts,  You  have  seen  at  the  druggist's 
that  nnc  transparent  stone  with  which  they 
kindle  fires?    SocratcM,  You  mean  gloss  dont 
you  ?    StreptiadcM,  The  very  thing.  Socrates., 
Well,  what  will  you  do  with  that  ?  Strepsiadetf 
\Vhenasummons  is  sent  mc,  I  will  take  this  stone, 
and  placing  myself  in  tliesun,{i.e.  out  of  theshade) 
I  will  melt  all  the  writing  «if  the  summons  at  a 
distance."   Such  a  |Mw.<mge  is  curious,  not  onlv  as 
an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  burning- 
glasses,  but  as  an  evidence  of  the  mode  of  writing 
then  practised,  which  was  by  tracing  the  words 
in  wax  spread  ui»on  a  tablet.    It  is  indeed  re- 
markable that  possessing  such  a  common  and 
practical  knowletlf{c  of  the  effect  of  a  lens,  as 
this  instance  afTor<ls,  the  Greeks  were  not  better 
acquainted  with  its  magnifying  powers,  and 
that  they  fell  short  of  the  invention  of  the 
telescope,  which  is  so  simple  and  easy  an  appli- 
cation of  iL    But  trulv  at  such  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  man  we  need  not  wonder,  when  we 
reflect,  that  though  apples  and  stones  fell  to  the 
earth  in  all  ages,  It  was  only  in  the  seventeenth 
century  that  the  observation  of  this  simple  plw> 
nomenon  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  sublime 
principle  of  universal  gravitation. 

^^■hile  the  progress  of  the  true  principles  of 
natural  philosophy  in  Greece,  was  slow  and 
obscure,  perplexed  with  error  and  envelo]ted  in 
doubt  and  mysticism,  the  march  of  the  mathe- 
matical sciences  was  rapid,  splendid,  and 
triumphant.  Kmpe«locJes  of  Sicily,  between 
the  4th  and  5th  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  introduced  into  philMM)|>hy,  the  notion  that 
all  bodies  consisted  of  infinitely  !<mall  corpuscles 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  motion,  held  together  by 
the  inherent  force  of  matter,  yet  kept  8e]>arate 
by  the  resistance  of  its  action.  These  opposite 
principles,  which  he  termed  according  to  the 
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fignntire  inaadahkf  and  cBBiitjr,  are 

▼cry  limikr  to  tfc«  foroM  of  bIIiwjUmi  tmi 

repulsion  invented  by  the  mcMierns.  About  the 
Mune  periud,  or  aburtly  ntttr,  \eiio|>hanes 
tranipuuited  most  of  the  rvtliai:<>rean  tenets 
Into  the  miuU  wet  of  phiUwophar%  whieh  h* 
MtabliaM  aft  ESm  in  Campwiik.  AeoMnifav 
to  Pr(»ff«M>r  Leslie,  he  had  the  merit  of  beinj; 
the  first  tu  itate  the  important  prinriple  iii 
Geology,  that  the  exterior  cnut  uf  our  clube 
wm  onoe  in  a  fluid  siata,  and  (hat  tha  IbmU 
ih^i*  vaA  olhv  cKovla  teeaiwad  intk*  hoiwia 
ti  th»  Mrth  and  on  the  topji  of  the  hic:he^t 
mowntaini^  liad  at  aume  remote  period  been 
formed  under  the  waters  of  tlie  ocean.  Leucip- 
ptu  who  aprung  frotn  that  eohool  not  only 
taught  the  doctrine  of  atama,  hot  matntefaed 
the  rxistfrirf  <if  a  seiHirnte  plenum,  and  antiri- 

Sated  the  iiiduence  of  centrifuffal  force.  Theoe 
octrinee  were  extended  and  improved  by  hia 
dJaeiida  Demooritua^  who  floiiriaitad  durinfr  the 
time  of  the  Pdoponneeian  war.  In  hia  fwrdm  > 
at  Ah«lfra,  he  pannrd  a  lorij;  iiiiil  S4H-Iudnl  lift-, 
chietly  <K:cuuied  io  iiivestigntiiit;  the  operationa  j 
of  nature,  lie  rectitied  many  errora  In  phyaica, 
hut  fell  into  others  of  hin  own.  He  showed  thf  ' 
•ziatenoe  of  a  plenum  Ut  be  incompatible  with 
local  motion,  and  reji-ctwl  the  dm  triii»*  of  levity, 
a  qiuUity  which  waa  attributed  to  the  elements 
of  air  and  lire ;  ho  maintained  that  tha  weight 
of  botliefl  is  always  prop<)rtional  to  tiMir  maaii  or 
quantity  of  matter,  and  that  they  would  ron^e- 
qioMitly  fjill  in  n  vaciinm  with  equal  celerities; 
and  be  likewise  entertained  toloraUy  oonreet 
general  riewa  Liwewlny  the  propertlee  of  haat 
,and  lijiht.  These  tent-fi  were  afterwards  ex- 
pounded in  the  elegant  po<>m  of  Lucretiii.s  on  the 
"  Nature  of  Things,"  where  he  applies  to  his 
maatcr  in  philaaophj  the  Arrid  enraalaB, 
«  paler  «t  rnn  InTeiitor.*>  SiMhwae  tha 
proirrews  of  philosophy,  when  (MlhMMltirs  waa 
about  to  receive  an  impiil->e  whieh  waa  produc- 
tive of  the  happiest  enecta  to  science.  CEnopi- 
doaof  Chios,  about  460  B.  C.,  had  reaoivedeome 
wj  aiuiple  problanM,  wkfoh  ntm  fimn  a  part  of 
the  first  book  of  Euclid's  elements.  Zenodorus 
hia  oontcmporary,  made  farther  advances,  liow- 
ever,  by  showing  the  falsity  of  tiie  opinion  at 
first  entertainad  SjrgeonMten,  tlwt  figures,  with 
equal  perimeters  mvat  hare  equal  areas.  The 
di-iri<>ii>tration  at  IUm  truth,  waa  not  easy  to 
diiicover  in  the  iaikney  of  science,  and  it  there- 
fore prorea  thnt  geometry  had  then  made  con- 
eiderable  advaaeea.  The  ingen ious  theory  of  the 
nfular  bodlee  originated  about  this  period  in  the 
^thagorean  sch<M)I.  Hipj>o<rates  of  Vh'um, 
about  IW)  B.  C,  invented  the  famous  htnula  of 
the  circle  which  still  retain  his  name.  Harlng 
tecribed  tliree  semicircles  on  the  three  sides  of  a 
Vlgfat-angled  laosceh-i  triangle  as  diameters,  that 
on  tiM  hypotenuse  lyiiu'  in  the  rinme  direct  ion  ns 
tlM  othera,  he  found  that  the  sum  of  the  areas 
«f  the  two  oqoal  lanee^  oampriaed  between  the 
two  quadrants  applied  to  the  hvpofenuiHc  nml 
the  semicircles  applietl  to  the  otiier  two  sides, 
was  equal  to  the  area  of  the  triangla.  This  was 
the  first  instance  of  onnrlMnaar  ^noea  i»ding 
§mm6  efnal  to  •  faetUinear  one,  and  probably 
originated  In  an  attempt  at  the  quadrature  of 
the  ( ircie.  Hippocrates  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  learned  geou)etera  of  his  time, 
and  is  reported  to  hare  written  elements  of  this 
oelenoe,  which  were  modi  estaemed,  but  are  now 
lost.  He  appeared  with  honour  in  the  list  of 
thooe  who  attempted  to  solve  tha  celebrated 
fivUaa  «r  tha  dnpHeaHan  af  the  chH  which  m 


wtdtuff  and  whiA  ^sivs  mmIi      laipabir  to 

peometrj-.  .Accordinp  to  the  tradidous  of 
uuthors.  it  in  said  the  origin  of  this  peohlem 
was  on  the  following  wise:  A}>»>]lo  baring' 
•fllMtadtha  Athsniaaajrith  a  dreadful  pestileore 
T*"**?'  ^*  tftout  which  his  pri<^i* 
attributed  to  the  people,  his  oracle  at  IVlphoa 
was  consulted  on  the  best  means  of  spiUMiM 
his  wrath,  and  gave  this  answer:—**  DaolC 
tha  altar. "  Thfa  altar  being  a  perfect  eakt, 
omM  iMt  he  easily  doubled  without  cfaanging^  its 
form  which  it  was  nece>«.iry  to  preserre,  and 
the  problem  was  immediately propoaed  to  all  the 
mathemaHaians  of  Greece.  TVy  at  lint  eea- 
sidsrod  it  easy,  but  they  soon  found  out  thHr 
arirtake,  as  It  completely  baliled  all  their  ing*. 
nuity-  The  same  C  hian  1 1 ippocratea  disoov«!T«d 
that  if  two  geometrical  OMaa 
could  be  foand  between  tlia  side  the  givesi 
cube  and  tiie  double  of  this  !«idp,  the  firvt  ot'thes*' 
proportionals  woul'l  he  the  side  of  ibe  cube 
required  The  hop»«N  of  the  mathematidaiM 
wen-  for  a  short  nniod  rvriTi^  tm  thia  dis- 
covery, and  tkey  imagined  til*  \ftt  aolntlea 
could  he  now  cometrically  obuined  ;  bat  its 
difficulty  was  luily  disguised,  and  ha<l  merdj 
charire<i  its  form.  They  found  after  all  thai 
the  solution  of  tlie  problem  liythe  rule  and  ram. 
PMsee  was  faMnmomtable,  aad  tired  with  the 
labour  which  thevhntl  rv.  rted  upon  the  rt-s-Tin-h, 
allowed  it  to  fiilf  asle.  j>  till  the  discovery  of  Um 
oonie  sections. 

MeanwlUle^  jphiloaophj  had  been  maldWyiiw 
hsr  seets  oircr  Oreeee,  wfdi  a  strsn^  ntetere  at 
truth  and  error,  of  fact  and  ct»njrctare,  from 
which  geometry  waa  altogether  free,  Socnlai 
who  flourished  ahrat  400  B.  C,  appiaia  ta  HiS 
freed  tiie  hmaaa  mind  in  a  great  meaaore  ftaia 
tiw  tnaaaielB  of  the  sopbisti  and  false  phlloea 
phers  who  had  hitherto  dealt  <^efly  In  specula- 
tion. He  added  nothing  to  science.  If  wc  escMt 
his  method  of  exposing  error,  hj  aManifl^s 
dialogne,  wherein  he  brsnght  his  antagonist  to 
eonftite  himself,  his  whole  attention  being  turned 
to  the  moral  improvement  of  his  ooontryaok 
His  chief  object  waa  to  dilFuse  iaatruellaa  sim^ 
the  whole  bodr  «f  tte  People,  mdier  Oan  to 
confine  it  to  a  few,  an  ol^ect  which  p;trticularly 
distinguishes  the  philosophers  of  our  own  times, 
and  cert.iiril  V  in  no  age  nor  countrv,  has  this  ever 
been  more  liappily  effsctad  tlian'^  thh  l^taL 
I'lato  tha  moat  mOamt  of  diarfidea  ef 
So<Tates,  soon  rivalled  his  ma-«fter  in  fame.  He 
studied  the  doctrines  of  the  I'ythagonwis  at 
Tarentum,  and  mathematics  under  iTipiKijjrus 
of  Cjrene.  Returning  to  Athena  after  Ma 
trardi^  atBl  nooming  for  the  deadk  of  tha 
wieest  of  their  sages,  whom  they  had  basely 
murdered,  he  founded  the  academic  sect,  and 
tonght  the  youths  of  Greece  under  the  shade  of 
spreading  planes,  those  snblinie  taMto  af  lila 
m}*stical  philosophy,  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  hi<<  after  renown.  His  first  afteiupt  was  the 
duplication  of  the  cube,  wliirh  he  could  only 
solve  meehanically ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  bean 
tlia  discwww  of  the  conic  eactioQ»  aad.^ 
luvcntur  of  the  beautlfU  method  of  gaooMbieal 
analy<<is,  whidi  herame  m>  iKiwcrful  an  instru- 
ment in  directing  the  investigations  of  succecdlag 
geometers,  and  m  extending  the  boondaries  of 
•dence.  The  five  regular  bodies  formerly 
•Ihlded  to,  were  much  cultivated  by  Plato  aod 
his  followers,  on  ai-count  of  some  inysti.-aJ  pro- 
^CTties^whicA  they  supposed  to  b^s^tj^jt^|||pi; 
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.  which  with  its  trnnslntion  we 

tlM«diti«o  of  EucUd's  Kleuients  by 


IS 


The  Ave  PtailNlDlMAi%MaMch  ikia'd, 
PythaROTM  Jliflt  fbamt,  Hato  explain 'd : 
}:uiJul  on  them,  immoctel  glory  ffain'd. 

The  histury  of  the  *»*«»fnt  wyififftwifai  arta 
ytry  obacure.    So  little  todoed  b  known,  that 
the  iuventiou  of  Rrranj;'m>,'  stones  go  M  to  form 
an  arch,  is  uttributed  to  DeintNTitoa  the  learned 
philosophtT  already  mentioned.    Seneca,  how- 
WM  a  modi  ktcr  wrilar,  thinks  that 
m  wnplo  IB  tamntloii  must  hare  been  practised 
y  tpmch  earlier  ajjes ;  and  a  writer  of  nKulrrn 
tfnus,  Mr.  Kin^,  has  endeavoured  to  sliow  that 
its  general  introduction  in  building  was  of  much 
later  data.   AroUtaetun,  and  other 
■rli  had  nerertiielflH  consMerably  :i<lviiijc«<l 
tefore  this  pt>ri<Kl,  if  it  be  true  that  ("tj  siplion  or 
Chersipiiou  who  built  the  temple  of  Kphesuib 
waa  cunteraporarv  with  Cvmm  and  Thde? 
yi|>era  wheo  btidmof  stone  were  first  erected 
W  'ttHMlahl,  and  «  fa  donbtfal  whether  even 
the  art  of  building  wwHlen  l»ri(Ji;.'s  was  well 
uuderatood  at  that  period ;  for,  acoordinf  toHero- 
dotu-M,  it  was  oommonly  believed,  that  Thalea 
•JwWed  **>eneee«lty  of  procuring  a  poHsn^p  over 
Wm  Halys  mr  tfle  army  of  Croesus,  bv  en<%iinp- 
inif  them  on  its  banks  and  cutting  a  cliannel  for 
the  rirer  in  their  rear;  yet  the  historian  is  of 
minion  that  they  crossed  over  h  oa  bridges. 
Cavtitta  •peaks  of  a  hnMiff  of  stone  over  the 
ikrates  at  Babylon,  which  appears  to  have 
I  built  long  before  the  time  of  Alexander; 
it  is  scarcely  probable  that  a  atone  bridge 
emxld  have  withstood  the  impulse  of  tlie  waters 
efmeh  a  river,  if  It  Imd  hppu  supportivl  by 
eimimns  only  without  arches.     Pliny  relates 
that  Ctesiphon  lowered  hi-j  larjfe  blt>cks  of  stone, 
tarplacing  them  on  heaps  of  sand  bags,  and 
mm^f  oat  the  sand  by  degreea ;  from  which  it 
appean  that  he  must  have  been  unacquainted 
With  the  use  of  the  crane  or  any  machine  of  a 
rfmilar  construction,  otherwiee  W  wnold  never 
tove  wnplo/ed  raoh  a  tedkma  fnecM.  The 
WMnnea  ef  tiie  crane,  ae  wdl  aa  tfM  polley  and 
the  screw,  is  attributi  d  to  Arrhytaa  ef  Tnren- 
tum,  an  illustrious  Renius  who  Hoorished  about 
400  15.  C,  and  who  is  called  by  Horace,  the 
"  measurer  of  the  earth  and  aea,  and  of  the 
aodaertheaMwftlMiilmnBba-."  His  skill  in 
mntbematics  seems  to  have  been  aa  4rr«-at  .is  it  waa 
In  mechanics,  and  like  our  modern  Ferguson,  he 
appears  to  have  applied  the  resources  of  tiie  latter 
aptonce  to  the  deroonatnrttona  of  the  former ;  for 
tbw  *•  inenrred  the  censure  of  the  cultivators 
of  jMire  Reometrj'  In  Greece,  according'  to  Plu- 
tari  h,  who  savs,   '  1  he  first  persons  who  culti- 
iwted  the  method  of  organic  geometry,  were  of 
tte  school  of  £adoxa8  and  Archytns.  'ITiese 
pnUowpheraintroduoed  elegance  and  variety  into 
•rfence,  by  Illustrations  derived  from  sensible 
objects,  and  made  use  of  mechanical  oontrivanoea 
for  expediting  and  familiarizing  the  solatlonBor 
probiem^which  if  more  mathematically  treated, 
an  ennfOealed  and  difficult ;  each  of  tbem 
Invented  a  method  of  determining  In  this  man- 
ner the  magnitude  of  two  mean  nraportionab 
between  two  given  lines  by  the  MaMinoe  of 
""^ILS^IISS*  Plato  by  no  means 

M>proireCerClM>lrniodeofpmreeding,  and  repre- 
hended them  Si'vcrely. ,jiving  up  and  per^nt- 
log  the  moet  essential  advantages  of  geome^. 


and  cnusinp  the  science  to  revert  from  pure  incor- 
p<in'nl  forms,  to  tlii!  qualities  of  M-n^ible  b<Klie8y 
siibjcritMl  to  narrow  and  servile  restraiuU.  It 
was  tor  this  naaon  that  practkal  necbanics 
were  aeparated  tram  geometry,  and  wnre  long 
neglected  by  philosophers,  being  considered  as  a 
ilepartment  only  of  the  art  of  war."    This  same 
Eudoxus  who  was  a  pupil  uf  Archytas,  and 
contemporary  of  Plato,  was  of  Cnidus  a  city  of 
Caria:  ne  waa,  aceerding  to  Cicero,  the  greatest 
.istronoMU'r  that  ever  live<],  and  he  ia  said  by 
I'roclus,  to  have  composed  elements  of  geometry, 
from  wliicii  Euclid  liberally  borrowed.  ItM 
certain,  however,  that  he  taught  that  acienoe 
with  great  success ;  he  built  an  observatory  in 
the  above  nn'ntiom  il  city,  when-  he  Hj>ent  the 
latti  r  part  of  his  life  in  the  delightful  studv  of 
ostronoiDv,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  snqedy 
which  though  now  lost,  formed  the  founrlatlon 
of  the  famous  poem  of  Aratus,  entitled  Pheuo-t 
mena.    This  jxm  m  yy&t  so  celetirated  in  ancient 
times,  that  three  translations  were  made  of  it 
from  the  Greek  Into  J^dtht,  one  by  OcercH  MM 
by  Gtermanlcus,  andom-  by  Avicims  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  from  it,  I'aul  'made  the  following 
quotation  in  his  admirable  sermon  at  Athens: 
•*  Tow  va<  »4u  ytMt  wyM*,"— "  for  we  aTs  also  hia 
offriprlng."  Eudoxus,  finr  several  years,  publish- 
ed celestial  ephenierides,  which  were  highly 
esteemed  and  put  up  in  public  places,  such  as  the 
rrytaii.Miui  at  .Athi'tix.     \  ague  mention  ismadi 
by  some  authors,  of  a  where  of  one  Eudozoni 
which  the^  date  t20&'W  imUL  C,  but  no 
more  is  said  of  this  nnrlcnt  astronomer ;  hence 
it  has  been  suppo^^d  with  great  protMtbility, 
th.it  thr  sphere  of  Eudoxus  known  among  the 
Greeks  waa  the  work  of  the  above  mentioned 
philosopher,  iml  dobiequently  iu  antiquity 
remounts  to  no  higher  a  period  than  the  fourth 
century  before  the  Christian  era.    The  use  at 
this  sphere  was  to  explain  the  celestial  motion^ 
and  to  show  for  the  dimate  of  Greece,  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  aim  and  moon,  and  of  the 
constellnti(>ns,  the  new  moons,  and  other  phe- 
nomena The  philosophers  of  the  TIatooic  school 
were  remarkable  for  their  addiction  to  the  study 
of  geometry.    The  conic  sections  which  had 
originated  there,  led  to  a  series  of  fine  di  scovcries 
in  that  science,  and  extended  lu  boundurit*  so 
much,  that  the  doctrine  of  Curves  was  deno> 
mlnated  «•  The  Higher  Geometry.*  Artstena 
who  flourished  about  380  11.  C,  composed  five 
books  on  conies,  which  were  highly  spoken  of 
by  the  ancients,  but  of  them  no  fragmcnta 
remain.    Menecbmus,  a  geometer  of  the  Mune 
period,  was  a  genius  of  the  hlgheat  order.  He 
invmted  two  learned  applications  of  these  curves 
to  the  problem  of  the  duplication  of  the  cube 
which  still  continued  to  interest   the  (ireek 
mathematicians.   He  saw  from  the  nature  of  the 
conic  sectleDi  and  geometrical  progressions,  that 
If  he  constmcted  ronforniably  to  the  roiidif ions 
of  the  problem,  two  conic  Mictions  intersecting 
each  other,  the  two  ordiuates  corresponding 
to  the  point  of  interBection,  would  rqtrcaeot 
the  t  wo  mean  proportionals.  On  thfa  oonaldcr». 
tion,  he  framed  two  solutions,  in  the  first  of 
which,  he  constructtd  two  parabolas  having  a 
common  vertex,  with  their  axes  perpendlc^^ 
to  each  other,  and  for  their  respective  panir 
meters  the  aide  of  the  given  cube  and  the  double 
of  that  side ;  then  the  two  ordinatcs,  drawn  to  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  two  curves,  are  the 
two  iiuan  proportionals  required.    He  founded 
the  second  solution  on  tiMi  iliWMiiliiiiii  tf  It 
mbola  with  an  eqalMPlyperbol^i^ 
former  havfaif  for  It 
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given  cuIm>,  or  the  double  of  that  side;  the 
vertex  of  thi.t  parabola  b«?ing  the  centre,  and  its 
axis  one  of  the  aayniptotw*  of  the  e<iuilatenil 
hyperbola ;  and  the  jiower  of  the  hyperbola,  tlie 
product  of  the  aide  of  the  given  cube  into  the 
double  of  that  side  ;  then,  the  ordinate^  of  theae 
two  curves  drawn  to  the  points  of  their  intersec- 
tion, form  the  two  mean  propiirtionals  required. 
Thus  it  appean>d  that  if  there  were  any  niums 
of  desM-ribing  the  conic  sections  by  one  continued 
motion  in  as  simple  a  manner  as  the  circle 
is  traced  by  a  pair  of  compasses,  the  solutions 
of  Mcnechmus  would  have  possessed  all  the 
advantages  of  geometrical  construction  iu  that 
light  in  which  it  was  viewed  by  the  ancients. 
As  no  sin>;le  instrument,  however,  cun  describe 
these  curves  in  the  wuniier  required,  the  solutions 
were  not  deemed  suthcieutly  practical  to  fitll 
within  the  range  of  the  common  geometry, 
though  being  perfect  in  theory,  they  must  be 
deemrd  a  fine  effort  of  inventive  genius  ;  nor 
does  the  e;uier  solution,  afterwards  discovered,  by 
means  of  the  intersection  of  u  circle  and  parabola 
detract  from  the  merit  of  these  first  siilutioiut 
of  this  curious   problem.      These  discoveries 
of  Menechinus  furm  a  remarkable  point  In  the 
history  of  pure  science,  as  they  were  the  s«mrce 
of  the  refined  investigations  respecting  the  oeo- 
metrical  loci,  of  which  both  ancient  and  moUem 
mathemiiticians  have  made  ao  many  imirartant 
applications.    To  the  same  origin  m^y  be  traced 
the  lu-t  of  geometrical  aunlynis  or  melho^l  by 
which,  considering  a  problem  as  solved,  and 
treating  the  unknown  quantities  ai  known  ;  wc 
proceed  frum  one  step  of  reasoning  to  another, 
and  from  one  conclusion  to  another,  till  we 
obtain  an  expression  or  result,  wiiich  may  be 
denoiniuated  the  seometricail  trunslation  of  all 
the  conditions  of  the  problem.    This  ntl  differs 
from  the  algebraic  mode  of  analysis,  yet  it 
derives  great  assistance  from  that  mode  in  the 
bancls  of  the  moderns,  who  have  in  this  respect 
a  double  advantage  over  the  ancients.  The 
famoiu  problem  of  the  trisection  of  an  angle, 
which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  duplication 
of  the  cube,  arose  also  in  the  Platonic  scliool, 
and  was  found  to  be  equally  unuttaiuable  by 
the  aid  of  elementary  geometry.     It  was  re- 
duced however,  to  the  verv  curious  proposition, 
that  if  any  chord  of  a  circle  be  produced  till  the 
part  without  the  circle  be  imiuuI  to  the  radius, 
and  a  straight  line  be  drawn  through  the  centre 
from  the  extremity  of  the  line  so  produced,  the 
convex  arc  of  the  circle  intercepted  between  the 
chord  and  this  di.imeter,  will  be  one-third  of  the 
concave  arc.     The  intersections  of  the  conic 
sections  were  applied  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  in  the  same  manner  nn  they  had  been 
done  to  the  duplication  of  the  cube.  According 
to  the  methods  of  modern  analysis,  each  of 
these  problems  leads  to  any  equation  of  the 
third  order,  with  this  difference,  that  the  equa- 
tion relative  to  the  duplication  of  the  cube  baa 
but  one  real  root,  while  that  relative  to  the 
trisection  of  an  angle  has  three  real  roots.  The 
aiu'ient  geometricians  were  so  buoyed  up  with 
the  ho|M>  of  attaining  the  resolution  of  these 
problems  by  means  of  the  rule  and  compasses, 
that  they  continued  to  pursue  the  phant«>m  in 
rain,  and  generated  a  mathematic;il  epidemic, 
which  has  be4*n  transmitted  from  age  to  age, 
tuitil  it  luis  reached  our  times.    The  admii-ers 
of  the  ancient   geometry   were  particularly 
smitten  with  it,  but  it  was  uniformly  relin- 
quished by  those  who  kept   pace   with  the 
progress  of  scieocc,  when  algebra  began  to  be 


applied  to  geometry.    They  who  attack  these 
problems  now  by  the  weapons  of  the  ancients, 
hhow  their  it;noraiice  of  the  ad\'auced  state  ojF 
nmthemutical  knowledge,  and  unle<^  they  com- 
bine with  their  investigations  the  reaourres  of 
modem  analysis,  they  may  be  safelv  transferrMl 
to  the  hospital  of  incurables.  1>incrstr«tus, 
another  Plutonist  and  contemporary  with  3Ie- 
nechmus,  invented  a  curve  which  would  haw 
]H><>»e«uied  the  double  advantage  of  giving  the 
trisection  or  multiplication  of^an  angle  and  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle  if  it  could  bare  bees 
described  with  one  continued  motion  by  the 
methods  of  elementary  geometry.     This  curve 
is,  from  the  Utter  problem,  dniominatrd  the 
quadratrix,  and  is  formed  by  the  intersertiuo  af 
the  radii  of  a  quadrant  with  a  ruler  which  is 
made  to  move  uniformly  ]>arallel  to  one  of  the 
extreme  radii  of  the  quadrant,  but  is  ooe  of 
the  mechanical  curves,  and  does  ooC  riynroualy 
fulfil  either  of  the  objects  for  which  it  wm 
originally  proposed. 

While    geometry  was   thus  IBiUnf  npid 
advances  to  perfection,  the  other  sttences  were 
far  from  retrograding.     .\ristotle  the  mcst 
comprehensive  genius  of  antkiaitT,  called  the 
.Stagyrite  from  the  place  of  his  mrtn,  flourished 
about  StiO  U.  C.    He  was  the  most  iiloaitnoas 
disciple  of  his  illustrious  master  Plato.    As  his 
celebrated  pupil  Alexander  aimed  at  the  nni- 
versal  conquest  of  the  civilised  and  barbarian 
world,  MO  he  sought  to  emiirace  both  tba  BaSanl 
and  moral,  within  the  single  graap  wt  Us  CSfa- 
cious  mind.    He  founded  the  Peripatctie  seaael 
at  the  Lvceum  near  Athens,  and  according  ta 
some  authors,  wrote  four  thnosaod  ToloMies,  of 
which  sc^ircely  twenty  have  reached  Mir  tiawfi 
Certain  it  is,  that  no  author,  whether  ancient  «r 
modem,  has  taken  such  a  wide  range  of  disMjiilk 
sit  ion, — and  has  been  so  dUtiugnished  for  tflM 
universality  of  his  genius,  marked  as  it  waaby 
s<mndness  of  judgment,  pieciaioii  of  thavght, 
and  uncommon  acuteness.     The  sphericitr  af 
the  earth,  on  opinion  of  the  earlier  philoaopaeit, 
was  demonstrated  by  Aristotle,  in  the  ffrilatriag 
clear  manner,  in  his  treatise,  "  De  C«la:"— 
"In  eclipses  of  the  moon,  the  line  that  bomds 
the  eclipsed  path  is  alwaj-s  a  curre  ;  aad  as  the 
moon  is  eclipsed  by  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  it 
is  certain  that  this  appearance  b  canard  by  the 
circumference  of  the  earth  which  is  spherktL 
Indeed  it  is  evident  from  the  appearances  of  ^hi 
stars  that  the  earth  is  round.     Its  extent  tM 
cannot  be  verv  considerable;  for  if  we  trsvd 
ever  so  little  either  towiu-d  the  north  or  sooth, 
the  horizon  manifestly  varies  in  such  a  mawnw, 
that  the  stars  over  our  heads  are  altered,  net 
being  the  same  to  those  who  travel  north,  as  to 
those  who   travel  south."     He   adds  that, 
"  those  mathematiciims  who  have  aCtsaapted 
to  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  «arfh^  clr- 
cumferenin!,  say  that  is  four  hundred  tb—wind 
stadU."  There  is  rmon  to  belisTctbat  Aristotle 
here  Bi)eak8  of  the  I*ythagorcan  mathematicians, 
who  considered  the  earth  as  a  |rfanet  and  sup- 
pocted  it  to  revolve  round  the  sun  or  centre  of  tas 
world,  so  as  to  produce  the  alt«matk>Ds  of  dqr 
and  night ;  an  opinion  which  he  attenapta  ta  re- 
fute in  the  chapters  preceding  the  abaw  extract. 

It  is  evident  that  he  here  spcaka  «nly  as  a 
historian,  when  he  mentions  the  mensanaioa  of 
the  earth,  atid  it  issiugular,  that  possessing  such 
just  views  of  the  phenomena  oi  astronomy,  be 
should  have  erred  respecting  their  causes.  Yet 
this  is  no  more  tluin  what  many  illustrioas  phi- 
^  losophen  were  guilty  of,  even  after  the  fullest 
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kiiowl«4fe  of  facts  in  Mriral  branches  of  pliilo- 
■ophy ;  lUltil  Bafon  aroae  to  dispeme  the  ntalt 
of  the  human  mind,  and  to  puint  out  the  true 
p*th  to  the  8cienc«'«.  IndifMl  no  two  (fpniuan 
that  ever  appearcil  in  thi-  wui  lii.  ciiiiKi  l>r  ninrf 
MipOiittl3riilir r rl  in  contrast  titan  AriatoUe and 
Bmm.  The  former  rmgmtA  wkh  mMt  no- 
interrupted  and  dnpotic  away  over  the  empire 
of  human  lciio\r ledge;  the  latter,  after  a  lit] Me 
of  c«Dturiea,  ri>dui:eil  that  sway  to  nothing  but 
Mi  mgty  MUM.  The  one  iutruduced  a  mode 
«f  naMBliif  ^HMl  ntyi  only  for  th«  ooama. 
Dtcation  of  trutli  ;  th<-  other  unfolded  the  true 
method  of  djs««v»«ritig  it.  The  Stagyrite  e»tab- 
li»hed  a  beaatiful  and  imposing  faliri.  mi  a 
faundalioo  ao  mutable  as  to  tetter  at  the  lint 
tnatk  at  mamlug  atrenfth  la  th«  hvmm 
adod;  the  English  phiIo<H>pher  pointed  out 
wfatf*  tiUM  atrengtli  lay,  and  rendered  himtkelf 
immortal ly  tfie  duoovery.  Arintotle'i  authority 
ii^  JiowvMf^  atfU  gn«t  in  the  domain  of  lettcn, 
tlMVfli  Ma  pUloa»phleal  kin^'dom  Ium  defMrtod 
fro-n  Iiini.  ]>vtit  his  Natural  H'v^tory,  that 
elaborate  work  wiiicii  he  wu^  ciuibliHi  to  writi.* 
^  the  munificence  of  his  ambitious  pupil, 
■MHt  h»  dMMd  •  wQodarful  nnduetim  f«r  tlw 
tiflM  when  It  WM  wnaipmm.  He  la 
by  Profeitaor  Leslii'  as  thi-  frmiuliT  of  Co 
tiVe  Anatomy;  and  acronliii;;  to  (iivifr,  • 
competent  judgi%  the  divisions  whicli  he  iutro- 
daoed  we  Mill  Um  lM«t  llMt  eolUd  be  madt.  He 
m  the  flnt  win  tfMli^ttklMd  the  aemi  fron 
the  tendons;  he  noticed  the  auditory  and  nptif- 
nervea  of  the  mole:  he  traced  the  optic  ami  ol- 
fetiwy  acrvee  in  fllhOi ;  and  described  witli 
great  aeeUMf  the  proofi  of  the  inoubntioa  of 
e^n-H  and  the  dcTelopmflBt  of  tiie  dilcfc.  Hie 
Meteorology  abound-  witlt  fine  remarks  and  just 
conclusions.  Hit  Meclianics  seems  to  be  among 
the  leaat  Taliiafalr  of  his  works,  containing  very 
little  troth  worthy  of  notket  with  not  •  S*w 
errors.  Probably  hiit  ignenaee  of,  or  eantempt 
ibr  geometry,  nu^lit  have  h  'l  him  into  mistakes ; 
hnt|  indeed,  the  niottt  ot  his  propositions  are 
ilMiBgt  the  form  of  the  work  consisting  of 
nawpen  to  certain  queries,  and  cxpiauatioai  of 
notwai  effects  and  of  seeming  paradozee.  A 
few  instance*  will  -  i  vt^  to  pve  an  idea  <>f  it 

Of  a  drcoiar  Hue  which,  wttlkout  any  breadtii, 
Itaa  both  oeoeosity  and  conewrfty^Hoir  two 
things,  tiM  one  moving  the  other*  inny  move  con- 
trary ways  at  the  same  tim»»That  two  lines 
moved  parallelwiite  in  different  dirertion'i,  with 
veloolties  having  olwayn  the  same  ratio,  have 
their  intersection  always  in  tlie  diameter  of  the 
parallelofiwn  having  its  sides  in  the  directions  of 
the  motkina— On  the  aifertiona  and  properties 
of  s»-ale^  and  balances— On  fhi-  <an^e  uf  the 
nowcr  of  the  lever— Why  «»ar»  are  moat  effective 
M  the  middle  of  the  ship— On  the  coMMof  the 
power  of  the  rudder  and  saila— Why  a  stone  is 
thrown  fHrth«>r  from  a  sling  than  from  the 
hand — On  the  wIuh-I  and  axle,  and  tooth  ami 
pinion  work — On  the  braaktng  of  wood^— On 
«ht  voandneas  of  pebble*— Of  tho  palhf  and 
^■tatem^Of  the  toothdrawer  and  nutrrarker 
—Of  beds,"  &e.  &c.  The  b<ire  enumeration  of 
tliese  artii  Ii  s  show  to  what  extent  ni»(  il 
knowledge  had  arrived  in  the  age  when  this 
aniversal  genlns  (tourished,  of  whom  and  his 
folio  went,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  words  of  Pru- 
fewMir  Le?,lic,  that  if  the  PeriiMttetic»  had  culti- 
vated geometrical  analysis  with  the  same  ardour 
as  the  followers  of  Flato>  they  would  infallibly 
have  lade  freat  and  ■Bfltattful 
twril  philMMphjr* 


la 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  tiiat  the  exact  twnicai 
ManuUkti  la  Greeoe  not  only  when  her  lltin^ 

ture  and  fine  arts  existed  in  their  greateKt  f  plen- 
dour,  but  continued  to  advance  ^ter  the  latter 
had  t'vaporated  in  the  )H)litiral  st{uahhlea  of  tho 
wmntry.  Poetry,  elutfucnce,  and  aculuture  soon 
began  to  decline  after  reu<.:hing  thev  senith, 
while  all  parts  of  the  matbeniatien  were  rapidly 
extending  their  conqueNts.  A  .short  but  brilliant 
periiMl  seems  to  hiiM-  b<  en  allDwed  only  in  most 
countries,  to  original  ezoelknce  in  those  arta 
whleh  depend  for  their  eri^n  and  exietenoe  ee 
the  p«>wers  of  the  imagination.  The  exercise  of 
this  ftu^^ulty  seems,  like  the  liberty  of  lurbuleiit 
republicM,  to  lead,  alti-r  a  lew  generations,  to  its 
slavery;  wiiilc  tite  reason,  a  better  coteaMd 
kingdom,  foea  oa  nsakinf  aoqnMMoae  iwileh  are 
not  only  imperishahb'  hnt  pcrpetuHlly  accumu- 
lating. The  !M-iente  and  literature  of  Athens, 
that  once  uiistreM  of  the  intellectual  world, 
were,  by  the  BiiafiBrtaDea  of  Greece,  traaefsned 
to  the  odMreoaatilnhoenM  by  theeheree  of 

the  Mediti-rmnean  ;  and  they  were  parfirnlarly 
clierishe<l  by  i^Kilemy,  to  whose  lot  i^gypi  fell, 
after  the  dismemberment  of  the  vast  and 
unwieldy  emlrt  of  Alexander.  The  lohooi  ef 
AlaaMMrin  nanded  by  this  prlaeo  la  theawfnl^ 
ficent  edifice  styled  tlie  Muwum,  beraint  the 
wonder  ot  the  wortd.  and  produced  a  host  of 
eminent  men.  Theae  were  invited  from  every 
country,  iiberally  eatartainod  at  tho  pnhlle 
ezpeoae,  and  provided  with  all  the  ■si'iinsiij 
apparatus  for  cnrrying  on  their  investigations 
on  an  extended  nc&ie.  llie  mutii5crnce  of  the 
succesM>ni  of  the  founder  enriched  it  with  a 
vaat  lihranr,  and  a  wiadeae  aail  wall  furaished 
obomlorf  .  Hero  ArfatnfaH  aad  Tfaaoeharia, 
about  SOO  II.  C,  made  an  Immense  neries  of 
ub«iervatiuu!i,  as  well  on  the  position  and  number 
of  the  fixed  stars,  ason  the  motions  of  the  planets ; 
and  thaw  obeorvntloat  aanrod  aftcrwarto  as  tho 
iMslaof  thaPtdhaudathoerf.  Here  ako  about 
tlM  aaOM  period,  Euclid,  one  of  the  brightest 
omamoBts  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  digested 
his  immaeulate  **  Eluawmaf  Geometry,"  aad 
raisBi  aa  Impeiiababla  MMaaeat  to  hb  ikme. 
No  hook  of  aelMBoe  tv«r  awt  with  neofae  com- 
parable  to  his;  it  has  Wn  taught  px(  iuiuvely 
for  nearly  two  thousand  years  in  every  '"fithr- 
awtleal  school ;  and  it  has  beea  Iw  Aiiil  aad 
onmiaeated  i^nmi,  in  all  languages  a  certain 
proof  of  Ita  excellence.  Being  so  well  known, 
itaeeflM^[nileunneoemQr\-  to  detail  the  particulars 
of  such  a  work.  Euclid  apfvears,  irom  some 
fragments  that  remain  of  his  other  works,  to 
have  been  well  versed  in  the  theory  of  conic 
s<*ctions,  then  prettv  far  advanced.  His  Data, 
Plane  L>n  i,  and  Porisms,  suHiriently  prove 
both  the  elegance  of  his  mind  and  the  extent  of 
his  fMiaa.  Nor  will  dw  warhi  aa  Hnrfe, 
Astronomy,  and  Optics,  oommonlv  ascrilwd  to 
Euclid,  lessen  bis  (freat  merit,  when  we  con« 
hider  the  early  period  at  wliich  fluy  were 
written.  I'he  method  of  Exhaustions,  that 
suhtle  tnotrument  of  discovery  ia  geometry 
which  contained  within  it  the  germ  of  the 
modern  invention  of  Fluxions,  was  finely  ex- 
eiiijdiHrd  liy  Euclid,  and  enabled  his  suri  <twj;^ 
to  discover  a  host  of  shining  trutlis.  Thus  we 
see  thoae  secret  ties  which  conneot  the  mathe 
maticians  and  philosophers  of  all  times,  and 
form  so  many  irrefragable  links  between  the 
sciencrti.  At  loni;th  a^•^e  in  the  island  of 
Sicily,  tlie  most  inventive  genius  of  aatiauityj 
who  gave  aa  in^alee  to  Aa  anlenwa  tunica  ina 
aaaMimiiPM^aad! 
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atnuni;  the  moilcms  the  title  of  the  Priucc  of 
«DciiHit  iiiathniiuiticiaiit.  Arcbintedes  of  Syra- 
CMe  U  iadMd  ft  bmm  known  to  all  the  wurld ; 
•Ml  tb«  nrtmt  of  hh  diwortrtm  justity-  all  the 

prnisr  ''i  t'  fiii*  h^r-n  }ii';ijif<1  hjhhi  liis  rm  Till  ry. 
Acmixiiiig  t»  siomi'  Hiithorv,  ho  tluun-^iifii  ab<)ut 
Bk  C  ;  he  applied  the  method  ot  discover- 
imk  mitlift  abovB  mestioacd,  to  Uie 
Fratuni  of  th«  rlrde :  mad  altboof  b  be  failed 
iit  Hti>HininK  the  sol'it'on  of  a  pn'Mt  iit  which  is 
uuw  kuowu  to  be  iuipo>4.bl<s  yet  he  wm  the  tint 
wIm  diaoorered  the  ratio  o(  the  cirrumtereiice 
•f  •  elrde  to  Ita  diairnitr  with  anyd^grce  of 
Mcurary.  Bc^Mca  Ma  work  oo  the  DliMialoa 
of  till-  rird.',  there  remHin  ItiH  Tn-  itUfs  on  the 
S|>here  tiiid  Cyliuder,  ou  Couoidt  niui  >phcroid«, 
<oalha  Quadrature  of  thel'ambiil.i,  mi  L^tiipondo- 
rantaor  Centrcf  of  Qtmrigj,  oa  tioAim  floating  on 
a  Fluid,  and  hl«  Arenarlui  mt  nmnbcrlni;  of  tb« 
Land,  witli  his  I, eiimj.it. i.  In  lli.  I'l  r  lti^»■  the 
Sphere  niid  IJyIiutlcr,  h*-  slunv*  that  the  suprrli- 
oiea  of  the  sphere  in  equal  to  the  convex  Buperti- 
eiea  af  the  circamacribed  cylinder,  or  which  is 
tba  wuie  thiiif;,  to  the  qtuidruide  of  one  of  ita 
threat  cin  l.  ^  ;  lliat  the  *u|><  1 1:  i. -i  of  n  »phrriciil 
■ei;u)cai  itt  t-^'iul  to  the  t-orn-«pondiug  cyliudri- 
cal  »ui»erfi  iex.  i»r  to  that  of  the  drda  which  him 
fur  ita  radius  the  chord  drawn  from  the  Hummit 
to  a  point  in  the  circumference  of  tht*  base  ;  and 
that  I  he  Milidity  of  the  splu  i t\V(i-tbirds  i>t 
that  of  the  cylinder,  thus  connecting  the  cylinder, 
the  ■phere,  and  tiM  oone  tOfTCther  by  u  beautiful 
chain,  of  whii  li  the  tintt  link  hud  bet.'n  given  by 
Euclid  in  the  lotli  propusitiun  of  bis  ISth  bottk. 
wh.  II-  li.-  sliiiws  *'  i(i;it  llic  cone  is  <ine-thiiii  of 
»  cylinder  of  the  aame  base  and  altitude. "  I  lence 
tho  emtio  of  tha  eon«,  the  iphere,  and  ^  ejUnder 
miy  be  representcl  by  the  nuuibent  I,  2,  and  S. 
Tlie  treatise  un  I'uuuids  contains  si  veral  pro 
parties  of  solids  produced  by  the  ri  volufjon  of 
the  cnnio  aectiooa  round  their  axca.  Archimedes 
thaw  solids  with  each  othar,  and  do- 
les their  riitiix  to  the  cylinder  and  cone  of 
thetauie  bii-<u>  and  aliittide.  1  le  aliio  demonstrates 
that  the  solidity  of  the  paraboloid  ia  only  half 
that  of  tha  circttnMcriba<l  cyiinder.  In  hia  worlc 
•n  tho  Qimdratiiro  of  tha  Panhofai  bo  ftwtm  hj 
twn  r  »|ii.i!?y  ifii.'.>fnou»  niethrtdp,  that  the  area  of 
that  figure  is  t u'o-thii  d!»  td  that  of  its  circum- 
scribed rectangle;  this  was  the  first  instance  of 
M  ^Moinio  and  rigoroua  finadimtuR  of  a  aiwce 
•aotafnad  bttwaen  straight  ttnaa  and  a  «unre. 
The  geometry  of  the  treatise  on  Spirals  is  very 
profound  ;  io  it,  he  couipaii>tt  thi-  l<  iii;ih  of 
these  curvOi  with  am  of  corn  s]HindiMg  circles, 
the  MNMsa  tbef  include^  with  circular 
and  he  show*  the  node  of  drawing 
truigi'tit*  nnd  pt'i  ;n  ri  lli  iil.irs  to  such  curve*. 
These  ri-<teai  1  lies,  rciiiicrcd  io  easy  by  the  itiveti- 
lOf  Newton,  were  extremely  difllenli  to  the 
of  antiquity;  and  we  need  not 
wondar  at  the  complexity  and  length  of  their 
drill  in'*tratlons,  when  weron.sider  the  untvieldi- 
nesN  of  the  instrument  they  employed.  Indeed 
we  ought  to  admire  that  force  ol  intellect,  which 
anabied  them  to  acquire  and  to  retain  auoh  a 
great  nnmlier  of  propo4«itions,  and  atiU  pnaeria 
the  chain  of  truth  unhroki  ri  Hiid  entire.  The 
diaoovcries  of  Archituedi^  in  mei  hanicd  science 
ware  no  Icaa  renuu'kable  than  those  which  he 
■ado  in  geometry  {  indeed,  it  may  be  aaid  th.it 
Ae  former  first  took  its  shape  under  his  plastic 
haii'1.  Frartii  ;\I  idi-i  hanicii,  «ve  have  seen,  nn.< 
have  been  known  before  his  time;  otherwise,  how 
could  the  ancients  have  raiNd  ib«M  — "■■^■f 
f  ilea  of  arshitsctura  which  are  ao  ftnaiM  In 


hiaitory  ?  lie  was  the  finst,  hor.ever,  who 
attempted,  with  any  degree  of  success,  lu  reduce 
its  urtiu:ipl«a  to  dcanuoatratioD.  la  hia  wvrk 
on  Equipondstaiita,  he  eooaWew  the  iti  t  of  » 
balance  supported  on  a  fulcrum,  and  i.hii^-  ihm 
if  one  of  the  ariua  be  iucr^;ased,  the  isrt^bi 
applied  to  it  must  be  diniini&htsl,  so  thsft  thi 
weights  at  tiie  two  enda  mnat  he  leetprpeal^ 
proportional  to  the  Ifngthe  of  the  arnw,  to  pro- 


duce an  e<|uiin  rium.  I^y  rxTending  this  prin- 
ciple to  nil  bodii'<s  he  arrived  at  the  notion  ui  tht 
centre  of  general  pressure,  which  h  nuw  dcjjo- 
minutrd  the  ventre  of  gravity.  Uo . 
theory  to  particular  iMtancea; 
thr'  place  of  the  centre  of  gjiivity  in  the  parallt- 
Wmm,  the  triangle,  tlie  trapezium,  tiie  ores 
of  the  parabola,  the  parabolic  trapezium,  aatf 
Other  flgnrea.  To  him  ia  likewise  attributed 
the  theory  of  tke  Indlned  plane,  the  puiJey, 

.■iihl  the  atTew.  lie  iiiA>nr,-.J  a  ir:ti  li*T  «•(' 
curious  compound  mai  liines,  at'  wiuch  it  ia 
to  be  lamented  that  the  HMO  niMB  onty 
remain.  We  have  lost  his  own  ncoeunt  of  tb» 
method  he  employed  to  discover  the  mixtur*  of 
^.••Iil  silvi  i  in  Ilirro's  < rown,  iib«>iii 
every  body  kiiow6  «o  well;  and  bis  dc^riptM* 
of  the  cochleon  or  engine  fbr  drawing  water  oM 
of  pLices  where  it  is  stagnated,  wLidb  is  rrm- 
moitly  known  under  the  name  of  Archiiuedes' 
MTi  w.  Aiiii'iiseiis,  K)>eakiug  of  the  prudigioaa 
•hip  built  by  the  order  of  HicnH  snj 
ArcLimetluB  in\  ented  the  cochlson,  to  ( 
man  to  drain  the  hold  of  this  vessel,  notwitb- 
staiidin^  its  depth.  According  to  UltHifuus 
SifMihis,  he  I  f] tt-d  this  uiini.iue  when  on  his 
travels  in  ilgypt,  aud  it  wo-s  there  «imyhijcd  in 
draining  inarsMB,  rlvcTH,  lakes.  In.  ;  nomenCian 
is  madf  'if  it,  however,  hy  ^  itruviu^  a  bt»torian 
of  the  iikiuit  ai;e,  and  an  aduiii«-r  of  our  philue^ 
phei- ;  some  commentators  even  deny  him  the 
hooour  of  tlua  iarcntion,  and  decbire  that  it 
nmet  haire  been  anciently  in  nee  in  Egypt.  Be 
thcM"  tliinirs  as  they  may,  Lis  fame  does  n<'t  r.--t 
on  (his  invention  lUcue  ;  for  it  is  liut  »o  dithcult 
to  ascertain  how  few,  ai,  it  ia  to  deterniinc 
many,  bb  discorerice  werew 
chanieal  InTintlana  which  ai«  laet» 
the  Helix,  by  means  *>f  which  Athei..riis  ia- 
furms  us,  he  launched  Ilieros  great  ship;  the 
Trisposton.  which,  according  to  Txetxcs  and 
Oribaaius,  could  draw  tha  meat  inwiaeai  ieadn; 
the  nwohhiM  whldi,  aeeeriliHr  to  PalyWna, 
Livy.  and  I'liitarch,  he  rmploy«'d  in  the  dr fence 
of  .\vracuse  against  Maivillua,  conM«tiug  of 
Ballists,  Tormenta,  Catapults,  Sagittari.  iSrsiw 
piona,  Crauei,  Itc;  the  Buming-f  lasses  with 
wUnh  he  set  ire  to  the  Ronmn  galleys  ;  hk 
Pneumatic  and  Hydn  st.iii^-  Engines, 
cerning  which  lie  wrote  some  btnika,  accordmg 
to  'I  zetzes,  Pappul^  and  I'ertulliaii  :  bit 
bpherr,  which  exhibited  tha  cdcthJ  amiiani^ 
and  prohidily  many  otlKr  townthna.  Tim 
splici  e  In  said  to  have  been  ii:uJc  <  f  sJa?«,  of  a 
most  wonderful  contrivauce  aud  workiuiuiship  ; 
Clatidiau  has  an  eptcranB  on  this  invention, 
of  whish  the  iollMring 
given 


'*  AVlicii  in  a  glsM'*  narrow 
Ju«e  »..w  the  fabric  of  Ih*  AlOB' 
lie  <mil'd,  and  said,— Cam 
Chir  lleavcnIjrIilMMneiBli 
llUiHyraeuMB^bmtkneik 
Th' dsnsl  tan.  that  tbraugb  all  netiiic  tdgns. 
nam*d  by  bit  Mt,  Me  stan  unnombttV  batn» 
And  in  Ibetr  eouisos  rvQhi*  orta  ntani : 
Hit  nm  tbfougb  «8rions  tipn  dMitos  tha 
And  eveiy  mootb  bis  Btanle 
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Our  rivr-.rii  law*  liis  l.tUo  t.l.\in.t<  I  itid 
And  rulf  ihi  ir  nuiti  :    v  !ti  a  human  niiodL 
fialouNieiu  could  our  ihuitder  iuiiUte^ 
iBAtinldctMler 


The  story  of  the  boast  of  Archimedeq,  or  that 
if  be  had  a  place  to  BtMiul  uu  lie  rouid  wove  th«; 
•Mrtllf  b  well  known,  aud  has  given  rise  to 
miuiy  •  curious  rnlculatioa j  it  is  nerertheless 
bat  ■  timple  applicatioB  ot  tiM  pirineliilM  of 
the  eaiiilibilum  of  the  lever.    Had  Archimedes, 
says  hossut,  bvon  tiu  uime  tluui  the  tirat  geo- 
inetriri.ui  of  Wis  a^e,  with  this  great  but  inde- 
finite claim  to  glory*  be  might  iMTe  llvtd  and 
died  in  obsruritv  ;  but  the  mschhie  1w  lnvmtfid 
acquired  him  the  greHtest  fume.    This  is  the 
nouu'  star  of  the  adutiratiun  of  the  vulirnr,  that 
|B»  of  the  generality  of  mankind.    Inc{ti>ui>li>  of 
appreciatini;  tlie  speculations  of  genius,  the  niul-  ' 
titude  admires  the  man  who  strikes  the  wn«e» 
and  ini:it;iiiutioii   hy  new   und  extraonliiiiii  y 
6np<-tiu:k-3.    Archimedes  was  far  from  attaching 
tiie  Hume  value  to  bls  mecbanleal  Inventions.  | 
On  tins  subji'ct  we  may  quote  the  words  of 
I'lutarch  in  his  Life  of  Marn-Uus,  where,  after 
kwriiig  related  that  Apptus,  a  Roman  engineer,  ' 
•t  ths  stem  of  Svracuse,  had  brought  several  i 
large  macmnes  againat  the  walls  of  the  city,  to 
di'stroy  thf  m,  he  proceeils  thus  : — "  Arrl)im«Mles, 
armed  with  hi?*  own  inventions,  only  made  ll>;ht 
of  the  Hplcndour  of  the  liomau  prcfuu-ations  and 
of  Uie  glory  of  the  name  of  Marcdlus,  Aud 
tbesc  wi>re  inventions  that  be  tvtu  considered 
aa  of  snbi'i ''iiiate  value,  as  fjeomrtrical  tilitythingi 
wWrh  liad  been  the  amuscnient  of  his  loiMire 
hours.     It  was  king  Iliero  that  first  indiK-fd 
kioa  to  transfer  a  portion  of  his  science  from  iu- 
trllectnal  to  matenal  obfeets,  and  to  condescend 
in  suiiii'  (h-^ri  ('  to  till-  coniiin  litMiHinn  of  Ibe 
niultttuilr,  liy  Kivit^u  a  "wusihle  form  to  those 
truths  which  in  ihrir  abstract  Ktnte  are  discover- 
able oul V  to  the  rsasoninf  faoul^.  Ajxbimedca 
bad  such  depth  of  intdwet  and  snrb  sublimity 
of  inliid,  that  notwithst.TU  line  he  i  '.f.iini-d  by 
these  inventions  the  cn-dit  and  plory  of  an  in- 
laUigaiMa  rather  divine  than  human,  he  thought 
ttaawnrthy  of  biai  to  leave  any  written  treatise 
on  the  su^ecty  considering  practical  meebanics, 
and  »'vcrv  art  that  is  concenn'd  in  snti-^fying  tln' 
wants  01  life,  as  ignoble  and  sordid  ;  and  reKtini; 
1^  bla  baiMs  of  nme  on  those  works  in  which 
the  magnificent  and  the  elefant  ara  f»hibhad, 
uncontaminated  by  the  Imperfections  of  the 
material  world  ;  works  that  arc  f-uin|iara1il.'  fo 
nothing  else  that  the  mind  of  man  ban  pro- 
dnoadj  in  which  the  subject  only  contends  with 
the  mode  of  treatin);  it,  the  mamiHuda  and 
beauty  of  the  one  beini^  rivalled  by  the  acenntcy 
and  vi^iiur  of  the  other.    It  is  impossible  tlia't 

truptmitions  more  diflicuU  and  important  should 
B  dodneed  from  simpler  and  purer  elements. 
Some  attribute  this  to  his  i.atural  genius,  others 
to  Lis  indefatigable  application,  which  lias  given 
to  ♦•very  thing  that  he  has  atteni])liMl  the  jipiwar- 
aiice  of  being  performed  with  ease.  For  we 
mifbto«Nslv«aiu«blDTriB*r  a  ' 


tion  of  his  propcsitions ;  but  so  smooth  and 
(Ureet  Is  the  way  by  which  be  leads  us,  thai 
when  we  have  ciir'-  passed  it,  we  fuicy 
that  we  coiibl  rpudily  have  found  It  without 
asisistaint'.  \V<-  mny  therefore  easily  give  cn-dit 
to  what  is  said  of  him,  that  lieing  as  it  were 
fssdnated  by  this  domestic  Syren  tliat  bore  bim 
company,  he  olti  n  ni  j;l(  (Mci!  hi-*  food  and  doth' 
ing;  that  sonii't  iioi  s  when  hrou(;;lit  by  compalsloo 
to  the  baths,  he  used  to  draw  his  figures  In  tba 
asben  of  the  fire-places,  aitd  to  moke  his  calcula* 
tiuiis  upon  the  cosmetics  employed  by  tb« 
attendant!),  derlsine,  like  n  true  votary  of  tba 
muses,  every  plraMiie  iVotn  utt  inttlh-ctual 
origin.  Among  all  his  l>eautiful  diM-overiin  ha 
is  said  to  have  chosen  that  of  the  prupiation  of 
the  sphere  and  cylinder  for  his  Kepulcbnil 
honours;  nqursliiij;  of  hii  frinuis  that  tlicy 
would  plat  e  on  his  ton.li  a  t  jlindi'i  rKntaiuing  a 
sphere,  and  ins<'tihe  on  it  the  nttio  be  had  deter- 
nUnod."  1  be  judgment,"  says  JJossut, "  which 
Arahlmedcs  passed  on  the  geoinetrv  of  lils  tioae^ 

lie  Wdlllil  rqivilh  {iri^scd  iili  ihe  Jifcat  di?- 

covcries»  of  the  motlirns  in  ^roriH-try  and  rational 
mechanic*.  All  knowledge  <>t  thit  Kind  incon- 
testably  occanies  tbe  first  rank  in  the  domaina 
of  aeienre.  We  oertalnlymust  not  place  practical 
m*>i  hani('s  on  a  !•  \  '  1  \>  ith  it  ;  vin  v  a  tuun,  who 
wii-s  at  the  same  limi-  <  iniully  f.n  iil  as  a  gcorae- 
trii-iaii  and  a  mechanician,  foi  hids  ua  in  such  a 
peremptory  manner,  yet  tbey  sometimes  require 
moch  ssgacity  and  research;  and  sasmtsily  a 

mi'rliaiiirian  vt  thr  first  order  is  h~s  duimou, 


and  dfmrvf-s  higher  consideratitiu,  than 
metrician  mmly  skilled  In  tbe  S4 
destitute  of  tbe  talent  of  Invention." 


a  ceo-* 


We  have  given  this  full  aorotmt  of  ibe  opinloaa 

of  iHutarcb  and  Rossut  n  yarding  the  inventions 
of  Archinu'dcs,  who,  according  to  thcui,iKisse*s<'d 
the  sauie  opinions,  (but  of  this  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt,  espedally  as  we  biive'  nothing 
of  his  own  testimony  on  the  outtter,)  because  wn 
consider  them  equally  unfounded  and  injurious, 
and  as  furb,  di-^ervitig  of  e\|Ktsuie.  It  is» 
thanks  to  thr  sylrit  of  (he  iiitit-tventh  century, 
I  the  glory  of  tbe  philosophers  of  the  present  dnr 
I  to  value  knowledge  only  in  pro|>ortien  as  it  w 
j  useful  to  man,  and  to  dc!»pitie  that  vain  and 
I  futile  desire  of  speculation  soapt  to  be  engendered 
hv  the  iDpre  study  of  abstract  science.  King 
l)iero,  if  I'lutarch's  grossfping  story  be  true^ 
possessed  a  juster  notion  of  the  true  object  and 
i-nd  of  iH-icnce  than  t  iibcr  Archimedes  or  any  of 
his  panegyrists;  but  we  ^ba]l  not  do  the  philo-, 
■opherjbe  injustire  to  suppoete  bewasawbit' 
behind  bis  royal  l(in»man  in  properly  estimating 
the  utility  of  applying  his  knowledge,  however 
line,  to  thr  want!*  and  thf  lu■^t'^^ities  of  man. 
Indeed,  what  could  be  mure  glorious  in  any  of 
bis  inventiMis  than  its  use  in  defending  hb 
native  city  from  the  rude  attacks  of  an  enemy, 
and  in  resisting  for  three  whole  years  tbe  united 
force  of  thr  Roman  legions  and  all  thainHUifp 
skill  of  their  famous  general  i 
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SECT.  R 
Of  <A«  mott  diMHnguifhed  Ceagraphert  of 

CoKQCESTs  and  commerce  have  aggrautlized 
geography,  wtd  tfll  tiBttlhati  to  to  pvMoo. 
HMAflft  hi  hi*  poems  upon  the  Trojan  yynr  and 
the  voyages  of  tHpsea,  ha«  mentioned  a  great 
number  of  natioiu  and  countries  with  particular 
liiti  gUmiiB  lAilnf  til  mwirrlTTt  Hmk 

^qpCMVaomach  knowlrdu;**  of  this  kind  in  thnt 
gr»';it  po«  t,  th-it  Strabo*  coiij-idercd  him  in  sonu- 
•ort  aa  the  fimt  and  most  ant-ient  oi' getigrapherii. 

It iseartidB  that  geogniiiLy  haa  hmu  twIU^rtcd 
from  tbacMllMttlaMt;  and  MiM  the  geogra- 
phical authors  come  down  to  tw,  we  find  many 
other*  cited  by  them*  whose  works  time  ba«  Dot 
■pared.  Tha  wt  «f  nftmrnMng  the  earth,  or 
MOW  ptrtiiwihrr  ngfon  af  upon  geographical 
tabled  and  map-*,  ii  '  very  anrient,  •  Aoaxi- 
mander,  the  disciple  of  Tiudo^  who  lived  above 
five  hundred  yean  bcAn  Clirii^  had  eomf^oeed 
ipaifct  ef  tfab  Uad,  w  m  lunv  olMerv«'d  above. 

Alexander's  i'xiM>ditif»n,  who  extended  his  con- 
quests us  Car  as  the  firoutiera  of  Scythia,  and  Into 
India,  <^ed  to  the  CrMifci  »  padthi  knaw- 
M|a  «r  aunf  camicriea  vary  ffeaaaia  ft«m  their 
amii  That  rontincmr  li.id  two  enpinwrs, 
Dlognetus  and  Bastun,  in  hi'*  ^^•rviL•«,  who  wvrv 
ordered^to  measure  his  maiciies.  i'liny  and 
Sarabo*  ba«a  piaaarart  tkaaa  aMaMma;  and 
Arrian'  has  transmitted  down  to  ns  the  purtl- 
rular^  uf  the  navigation  of  Nearchus  and  Ouetti- 
critus,  who  saikd  back  with  Ahomder's  fleet 
franttaaMoChaaf  Indsa  Into  thoaa  af  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  The  Greeks  havinjj 
laduoed  Tyre  and  Sidon,  had  it  in  their  power 


1  Thi-  reader  tin  i!  iilit  hat  ohtcrved,  from  all  that  has 
cecb  mUI  of  astronomy,  the  eueotUl  reUtiou  of  that 
adcnoe  to  Oeognphy  an<  Kavlgatioa.    U  D*Am1llc, 

OeoprnjilHT  Iliiynl,  ^vi'h  whnm  I  .mi  jLirtirulirly  inti- 
mate, lias  fK-cn  jjle.mtl  to  liii|«rl  luemoirt  ui  giugtapliy 
to  tne,  of  which  I  have  made  great  lue. — luUHn. 

S  atiatk  L  i.  ]x  9Laert.LiL  4inin.Lvic.n. 
Ctnln  LsLp^Ml       5  AntaB  UiiL  lae.  ladib 


l«»  inform  themselves  partioularly       tJI  tbw 
{iteocs  to  which  the  ITieptiidaDs  irsded  br 
and  their  naaiBMirfw  extended  aa  ftr  aa  tha 
Atlantic  Ooaan.    Alexander's  successors  in  the 
East  extended  their  don;inion»  and  innirl^-lire 
still  farther  than  him,  and  even  to  the  mootha 
of  the  Gangea.   Ptolemy  Evergetes  eanfed  hb 
into  Abysainfa^  as  the  inscription  of  the  throne 
of  Adulls,  aoconliii?  to  (  osto.v  th.'  hf-nilt, 
proves.*   About  the  same  tinoe  Krato«thetM% 
the  Ubrartaa  af  AkauMa,  andaBvaovad  » 
maaanra  thh  aarth,  by  oanpaiiac  ^  Artanaa 

lietween  AlrtJindriri  and  Syne,  r  town  litu  it*"' 
under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  with  the  difiercoce 
of  latitude  of  thoee  pUoes,  arUeh  heeandaded 
fran  tha  aMridlan  abadnw  af  a  gnaaan  analaA 
at  Ali  xniidria  at  the  summer  soWtiee. 

The  llomans,  having  made  themselves  masteaa 
of  the  world,  and  united  the  Eaat  and  Waal 
under  the  aaaa  power,  it  la  nat  la  ha  iaahla^ 

but  geography  must  have  flrrivt  d  ^n^it  nd^^n- 
taifes  from  it.  It  iseany  to  perceive,  that  mesa 
of  the  completeet  geographical  worfca  wew  eaM» 
piled  durlnf  lha  Roaaan  aaapanrfc  TW  gnai 
roads  of  the  empiie  niensured  in  n!!  their  «^^ten^, 
micht  have  contributed  much  to  the  improviv 
ment  of  geography ;  and  the  Roman  Itineraries!* 
thoogh  aflan  altMad  and  lacamet,  aaa  atfll  af 
great  serv  ice  in  composing  some  map*,  and  in 
the  inquiries  necessary  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  gco^^rraphy.  ^alommis's  Jtimerarjf,  aa 
It  la  eommoniy  called;  hacaaaa  aoppaaad  la  hava 
been  compiled  in  hb  reiirrj,  is  a.scrih..5  ^>  tV  - 
learned  to  the  eosmographer  /Ktbicus.  \S  e 
have  also  a  kind  of  T(Me  or  oblong  Map,  which 
la  caDcd  «ba  ThMdotkm  TaUa>  tnm  Ha  bdnc 
conjectured  to  have  been  composed  about  the 
time  of  I  hcodosius.  Tbe  name  of  Ptutingrr  La 
also  given  to  thfai  tebie,  which  is  that  of  a  con- 
aldaraUa  cMaea  af  AugalNnf  In  GennaBy,  la 
whoaa  libmr>-  it  was  foimd,  and  whcnee  It  wsa 
Mciit  tn  the  famous  Ortelius,  the  gwalaat  gaegni- 
pher  of  bia  time, 
thaugh  geography  be  h«t  a  Tt€j  Aart  piA 


f.  Tl>cveoof»  TnireJs,  vol  L 
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of  Fl{ny*4  TiBtarftl  history,  he  howerer  often 
gtiPMi  «■  »  d«uU  of  ooMidentUe  extent.  He 
mwrnOf  MUmM  lie  pknMd  4own  Ibr  Mm  by 
Pomponhia  Meii,  ft  kn  iliB^MiUntlil,  tat 

«le|fn'>*i  anthor. 

Strabo  and  Ptolemy  held  the  Ant  rank  among 
Urn  aadaat  feofraphetii^  Mi  tfipalt  il  tvNk 
«adi  other.  Geofnphy  haa  more  extent,  and 
takes  in  a  greater  part  of  the  earlh  in  Ptolemy; 
whlhrt  it  Mema  equaUy  oireuuutantial  erery 
whmt  tallllaMttlwlMnlf  tfMlmtoa 
lltfMflMMMiytBltitHnetbelBf  easy  for  it  to 
i>rtty  •vrhfT*  pxsct  »nd  corrpct-  Strnbo 
relates  a  great  part  uf  what  he  writee  upon  the 
•fUhnat  «f  Ui  9wn  eyes,  haring  imida  awuy 
■vvyageaihrdMgraatarMndatyof  his  accounts; 
and  19  very  sncritirt  upon  whnt  he  knows 
mly  from  tiie  reports  of  others.  His  geogra- 
fhj  la  mkKmi  wi&  many  histarleal  flM«a  and 
^HMMkM  Be  affects  every  where  to  remark 
fn  rwtpect  to  each  place  and  rotintry  the  ^rmt 
mfti  they  have  produced,  and  that  do  them 
iMMMV.  iMto  la  a  phfioaoph*  w«n  • 
gwgnftar;  aad  good  senae^  sriidity  of  judg- 
ment,  and  arrtint(  y,  displiy  tlWMWbw  tfaWfll- 
oat  his  whole  work. 

Ptolemy  having  disposed  his  geography  in 
gmml  by  longHute  and  latttudes,  the  only 
method  of  attaining  «a7eertnirity  in  it,  Acrntho- 
damoo»  his  oountrymMlf  and  of  Alexandria  nn 
wdl  as  himadll  ndneed  the  wiMAe  iato  g*M)(,n-a- 
phical  charts  or  maps. 

The  authors,  of  whom  I  have  now  spoken, 
•re  in  a  manner  tlie  principal  sources,  from 
wMthtfwkaowrleigoof  thoairiiit  geography  is 
to  bo  ouqilirwl.  And  If  ttn particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  principal  countriei*  of  Grwcc  by 
jPansanias  be  added  to  it,  with  some  lesser  woriu, 
tlMft  difa«7  ooflrfu  of  brief  teripttoM  of 
mm  00001%  awMf  others  tbeoo  of  Cho  Emdm 

nnrl  Erythrnnri  sen^  hy  A  rrlftn,  mid  the  nrronnt 
of  cities  compiled  from  the  Oroek  authors  by 

fltapkHMO  BjMitllMH^  WO  bOVO  OlflUMl  lil  ttot 
MMllOOf  llMgOOgniphical  works  of  antiquity. 

It  Is  not  to  Ite  Imaijirieii,  that  the  rinrimts, 
whom  I  have  dted,  had  no  thoughts  of  using 
4ho  iM^o  ortrononoiy  woo  eopofcio  of  sAivdlog 
gOOgmphy.  They  ob9er%'ed  the  diifenmce  of  the 
latitudes  of  places  by  the  Icnt'th  of  meridinn 
ahadows  at  the  summer  solstice.  They  deter- 
aained  alw  Hit  dlibwueo  Ikon  Iho  oboorration 
of  tho  length  of  tho  loogost  days  in  each  phu». 
It  TVTi"*  ^v^^l  Icnon-n  ^y  tho  uncients,  thrit  liy 
comparing  the  time  of  the  observation  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  In  places  sitoated  under 
Afferent  meridbun^  ibo  dlAsmioo  of  tbolongt- 
tiide^  of  thrwe  places  might  be  known.  IJiit.  if 
the  ancients  understood  the  theory  of  these  dif- 
ftrtat  oboervations,  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
tho  HMOM  tiujr  oni^yod  lo  It  wm  aot  eiifoble 
of  kadlBf  ttam  to  o  eotrin  dtgreo  of  oxaetDM^ 


to  which  the  modems  only  attained  by  the  help 
of  great  telescopes,  and  the  perfection  of  docks. 
Wo  caaniM  help  pereetving  tho  want  of  oxaet- 
DWi  in  the  obmnmtiona  of  the  aBelanta»  when 
we  ronsider.  thnt  Ptolemy,  all-grent  ro^imopra- 
pher  as  he  whs,  and  though  an  Alexandrian, 
wo  ■ilrtebwi  abofrt  tho  flflh  of  o  degree  fa  tho 
■iathude  of  the  city  of  Alexandria,  which  wao 
observed  in  the  ln*t  century,  by  the  order  of  the 
king  of  JPrance,  and  the  applicatlan  of  the  Royal 
Aeaieay  of  Sotaieei. 

Bat,  though  there  is  reason  to  conelode,  tint 
the  art  of  making  geographical  map^  wns  very 
far  fnnn  being  carried  among  the  ancients  to 
that  degree  of  perlbeClOB  it  to  fa  o«r  days,  and 
though  we  may  believe,  that  oven  In  the  tfaao  of 
the  Romans,  t  he  use  of  those  maps  was  not  so  com- 
moo  as  at  present ;  an  ancient  monument  of  our 
Gaol  Hadf  hilhrma  M%  that  young  persona  were 
taught  geography  1^  iho  Intpection  of  maft, 

'llmt  Tr»oniim»'nt  U  an  oratorical  rlisrotirsc  <)poken 
at  Autun  in  the  reign  of  Constantius,  wherein 
the  fhe>ef1rlen  Emneneo  expressly  tdb  vm,  that 
In  tho  porch  of  the  paMfe  achool  of  thatdtj, 
yonng  stndenti  liad  reeonrse  to  a  representation 
of  the  disposition  of  all  the  lands  and  seas  of  tho 
earth,  in  whidi  the  eourwe  of  the  rlTore  and 
the  windings  of  roasts  were  particularly 
scribed.  '*  Videat  in  Illis  pnrfirihus  .Tiiventus 
et  cjuotidie  spectet  omnes  terras,  et  cuncta 
maria,  et  quirqold  hivielbatailFMncipes,  urbium, 
gentiam,  natioanm  ant  pietate  natltuunt,  ant 
virtTjto  devincunt  aut  terrore.  Si  qtiidi  m  ilUc, 
ut  ipsi  vidisti,  credo  instruendae  pucritiie  causa, 
quo  manMntido  oonHe  dheerentur  qme  diflcffiha 
perripiuntnr  andltn,  omninm,  emn  nominiboa 
Buls,  locorum  situs,  spnti.-i,  intervnlla  dc^cripta 
sunt,  quirquid  ubique  fluminum  oritur  et  condi- 
tur,  quacumque  se  Ilttorum  dnna  llectnnt,  qno 
vrf  anibltu  dugU  OibeiUy  liiipelu  Irruniplt 
Ooaanva.'** 

SECT.  IL 

1^  know  what  part  of  tho  anrftoe  of  the  earth 
wao  known  to  tho  anelents,  is  of  aome  use. 

On  the  "Side  of  the  West  which  we  inhabit, 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  liritish  Isles  limited 
the  knowledge  of  the  ancients.  The  Fortunate 
Islands,  now  called  the  Canaries,  seemed  to  them 
tho  remotest  part  of  the  ocean  between  the  south 
and  the  west ;  and  it  was  for  that  reason  Ptole* 
my  reckoned  the  longitude  of  the  meridlaB  from 
tbeee  lafande;  in  which  ho  haa  been  IbUowod  hf 
many  eastern  and  Mahometan  geographers,  and 
evea  by  the  French  aud  moat  of  the  mn<lema. 


I  later.  Vet  FlMpft 
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hiTTjla,  the  m<fsi  wetUm  of  thi*  IJritish  T»lan']v 
cTvn  betbre  the  Hf  aiw  ImmI  coa^tiered  Orcst 
Britain.'  Tks  ndtali  lai  bat  very  Imfwfea 
Dotknu  «f  tht  northern  countric*  m  far  as  the 
Jlyix-rlwrran  or  I-'j"  Se^  ThnM;;fi  S  aii  linavia 
waa  known,  that  OHintry  and  tuiuf  uib*T«  ot  thr 
•BUke  eoatinait,  war*  taken  for  great  i»UiKia. 
It  b  iMfii  t»  lliliffBilM  podtirely  wliBt  plaea 
thr  anrirnts  nndiTstood  by  tt^'i/Hii  Tltu!t*  Many 
tak>;  it  for  Ireland.  iiut  i'rwcopiiu  *eenui  u> 
make  it  a  part  uf  tlw  oaatinwit  ScMidiBftTia. 
It  to  certain  tkat  A*  knwriaif^  whkli  lh« 
aiirifntx  liad  of  Sarmatin  nn<\  Srytbia,  wa»  vfry 
far  from  rxtcnding  U>  liir  aca,  which  now  ■ran* 
to  bound  Uuaaia  and  grant  TartarjMi  tlMMrth 
w4Mt«M«.        <hm ■» toff th»  — dn 

went  no  fartli.T  than  tlir  Riphn-an  inctrntriiii*, 

thf  chaiu  ul  which  acuullj  diridea  KiuMa  in 
Jblurope  from  Siberia. 
It  to  vvUcDt       tte  aaatonlited  m  ^Mt 

knowlrdKC  of  the  northern  part  of  Aina,  when 
we  ronsid«>r  thiit  moi»t  of  their  authont,  aa  Stra- 
bo^  Mela,  i^Uny,*  imaf  ined  tliat  tke  (  Vtptan  Sea 
WW  »  golf  of  iIm  HyiNitenHi  Ckwi^  wfcww 
it  inurd  by  a  long  canal.  On  the  side  of  ttie 
Kast,  the  aririenta  wm  to  have  linown  only  the 
western  frontier  of  China.  Ptoiemy  aeons  to 
tavt  had  a  gllmpw  of  MM  p«C  of  mttlwra 
coa^t  of  China,  but  a  very  imperfi-rt  one.  The 
griMt  itUinds  of  Atia,  especially  those  of  Japan, 
were  unknown  to  tike  ancients.  Only  tiie 
fioBoiN  TapraboiHi  to  t*  ba  asocpl«d»  tho  dtoea- 
Tery  of  which  was  a  consfHjuenne  nf  Alexander's 
ospeilition  into  India,  as  Piiny  informs  us. 

It  reuwinH  fur  me  to  speak  of  tlie  souLherunkost 
part  of  Afttoa.*  Tboiigh  inaoy  fcava  auppewd 
tiiat  in  a  voya;;i-  of  extraordinary  length  they 
had  sailed  round  this  part  of  the  world,  l*toI*>niy 
lio wever  seems  to  insinuate,  that  it  had  escapvd 
the  kaowtodift  of  tho  andcntb  Etvirj  body 
knows  that  !t  I't  x  a!mo«it  entirely  within  the 
torrid  /one,  wliich  mont  of  the  ancients  believed 
uninhabitable  near  the  £qiuuoctial  Line ;  for 
whkh  MMm  Scrabogan  TcrylittU  fbrlhcrlhao 
Mi90a  in  Ethiopia.  Ptolemy,  however,  and 
some  othrr^,  have  rarrip<!  their  knowledj^e  alonf; 
the  eastern  coa^t  ut  Airica  as  far  as  the  ii^^uator, 
la  tha  totoad  af  Madi^Mear,  whleb  he 
I  to  intand  by  the  name  of  JfbiufAiuj.* 
Tt  was  reserved  for  the  voyages  undertaken  by 
the  PortogueM  in  ttie  fifteenth  coitury,  in  order 
ta  go  to  Indto  bjr  a«ai  to  diaeovar  tha  gnatar 
part  of  the  ooasto  of  Afrioa  iqwo  tlie  Atlantic 
Oeian,  and  avadaUy  tha  paaM«a  by  the  aootli 


^^Z"  h  ninc  b*^n  disrovered.  senrra!  Kuropna 
nations,  led  by  Um  hopes  of  «  ric^  tn&c,  ran 

tratm!  as  fir  r.«  Japan.  The  ct>n<fu«ts  zrA 
tettlraicDC  9i  the  HoBian*  in  the  nortlkem  psn 
of  Asia  hwa  oanptolad  oav  kaowtodfi  of  tkit 
pm  of  lha  waHd.  To  andnde.  my  bady 

know-»,  th^it,  about  the  end  of  th*-  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, a  new  worid,  sittiatcd  on  the  west  in  reject 
to  ours  beyond  the  Attoalk  < 
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against  demonstration,  not  to  admit  that  iha 
modem  geography  abundantly  surpMnes  tiie 
ancient.    Ii  ia  wall  luiown  thai  tike  measnres  of 

that  geography  dcpeiid*  upon  ostronoiuu-al 
ob^ervatioiLs.  Now  who  can  doubt,  that  ^i^mv 
tkomy  iuM  not  made  au  extxaoniinarj  pragreai  in 
]al«  daMa?  Thaianaatfaa  of  talanofaa  aa^ 

which  is  of  sufficiently  recent  d^te,  has  i&fiotteJy 
coTitrihiitiMi  to  it ;  and  that  invention  it«elf  lias 
l>een  highly  improved  in  no  g;reat  number  oC 

ancients,  with  all  Aaftnius  and  penetration  we 
are  willing  to  allow  theni.  were  not  ai-!v'  tu  attain 
to  tho  nme  degree  ut  knowledge^  a*  they  were 
Mt  airfM  la  tfciir  faaiafctoa  by  tha  I 

Geography  is  still  far  from  hw 
its  final  p*TtWtion,  l*nn  ti<  at  Mtienees  make  the 
least  process.  Two  or  iliree  great  gemosea 
■uSoa  for  cairying  thaoctoa  a 
abort  time ;  bat  practice  goes  on  with  a 
pace,  becsmse  it  depends  upon  a  pr««afer  nurrher 
of  hands,  ot  which  even  lar  the  greater  part  are 
hat  aaoaaly  akilfaL  Goagnphy,  wUeh  wirii 
require  an  inflaito  number  of  exact  opo^ioo^ 
is  imperfect  in  proportion  Inah  to  that  numf^fr 
and  the  accuracy  they  would  require ;  and  wm 
may  justly  suppaia  that  tha  daarlpliia  of  tha 
terrestrial  globe,  tha^^  it  begins  to  be  m  tiftofl. 

(I  little^  it  still  vary  oaofaiad^aad  6r  fima  m 

true  likeuess. 

the  fauluof  theaactoataadPlelaaaicnuips,  in 

whirli  the  Motiiterrarit'an  l«  mnd*-  to  rxt^nd  a 
good  fourth  more  in  longitude  than  it  rmdij 
does.  Tha  qowttoa  hcta  to  tha  an 
whirh,  though  generally  tha  better  the 

modem  they  arc,  hava  atUl  oaeaatott  fiw 

dance  of  corrections. 

haa  alwajahcn 
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as  a  Tcry  good  gi>ognplier,  and  hb  map*  have 
•l^vmyi  been  highly  eitoemcd.  Moniisiir  Ddble 
has  hoirever  differed  from  them  very  often  in 
ht».  And  this  h  not  to  be  imagined,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  jealousy  of  profcMion.  Since 
AC ontltnr  Saneon**  time,  tlie  aarlli  h  caeeadSngly 
changed;  that  ia  to  say,  more  accurate,  and  a 
l^reater  nuinb«r  of  astronomical  observations 
have  greatly  reformed  geography.  The  ume, 
t%o  dttttbt,  win  biq^pen  to  the  napa  ef  Mocnienr 
Dellele;  and  we  ouglit  to  wieh  ■«  for  the  good 
of'ihe  public. 

The  only  method  for  making  good  geographi- 
cal mape  would  be  lo  b«v«  the  poeitkm  of  every 
pinee  from  aetronomieal  obetfvations.  But  wt 
are  cn'cedingly  fur  from  having  all  these  jwsi- 
tlons  in  this  manner,  and  can  hardly  eTcr  hope 
to  have  them.  To  supply  thb  want,  the  Itiner- 
ary dhrtMMoe  of  one  place  from  another  are  wed, 
aa  found  set  down  in  authttrs  :  and  it  is  a  great 
happiness  to  6ud  them  there  with  any  exactneae, 
and  without  nMoifestcomtradletion,  or  eoQslder* 
able  dlABaltiii>  Uoaaa^  whan  o«ur  most  skilful 
grographera  were  to  make  a  mnp  of  the  Roman 
countries,  and  particularly  of  Italy,  "  they  had 
rery  few  astrooomical  obeerva^Mia,  they  made 
«ha  lUaenuT  dbtaaee*  of  plaoee,  as  they  found 
them  in  the  h*MiVs  of  the  ancientn,  their  rub-  for 
t  h  r i  V  position.  The  poettione  of  many  places  have 
Jbceu  since  taken  by  astronoMiical  obtermtlona. 
Moulear  DeUilo  made  vm  of  them  fbr  covrecllng 

the  maps  of  Italy  and  the  nri^jhbtmrini,'  coinitries  ; 
and  he  found  tluit  they  not  only  became  very 
ditfervut  from  what  they  were  before,  but  that 
«Im  phMW  agrMd  eneUy  enongh  In  reepect  to 

IIM  dietmnees  given  them  by  the  ancients:  so 
that  h  is  to  be  presumwl,  that  in  following  them  ' 
literally,  good  geogniphical  ma]Ni  might  be  made 
«f  Um  eonntriee  well  known  to  them. 

There  is  reason  to  be  surpriMHl  at  this  great 
conformity  of  jwixitions  found  by  astronomical 
observutioiui  u  itii  tbutte  taken  from  the  itincniry 
dfartMMW  M  ootdown  by  tho  nndcnts.  For  U  bi 
certain,  that  the  situation  of  places  taken  from 
our  itinerary  distances  arc  often  false,  and  much 
40  too.  liut  Monsieur  Delisle  observes,  tliat  the 
RonuuM  hod  advantagea  in  this  respect,  which 
mt  have  not.  Their  taste  for  the  public  utility, 
and  even  magnificence  (for  they  embellished 
all  they  cou(|uered),  bad  occasioned  their  making 


great  roads  throughout  all  Italy,  of  which  Roma 
waa  the  oentre,  aad  nUek  went  to  all  tho  prin- 
cipal  cities  as  far  u  tho  tWO  oeM.    Thcy  mndo 

the  like  ways  in  many  provinces  of  the  empire, 
of  which  renuiius,  admirable  for  their  coustruO' 
tloa  and  aoUdity,  exist  to  tUa  day.  Tbeao  wnya 
ran  la  a  right  line,  witliaat  quitting  it  either  on 
account  of  mountains  or  marshes.  The  niarshea 
were  drained,  and  the  moiintaina  cut  through. 
Stones  were  placed  from  mile  to  mile  with 
their  anaiere  upon  them.  TbSm  reetliinear 
tent,  and  these  divisions  into  parts  sufficiently 
email  ini'eepect  to  the  whole  length,  rendered 
tiie  itinenry  measorea  very  exact.  This  exact- 
nem  of  Ao  meaanrcB  of  tbo  andenta  was  wdl 
proved  by  an  experiment  inade  by  ^lonsieur 
CassinL  The  measure  of  the  distance  from 
Narboone  to  Nismes  had  been  included  in  tho 
worit  of  tho  meridian.  That  dislanea  was  sixty- 
seven  thousand  five  hiindriHl  toi^en  or  fathom  of 
Paris.  Straljo  had  also  giveu  the  distuiice  of 
thorn  two  dtles,  which  he  makes  eighty-eight 
milesL  Whcnoe  it  ia  euf  to  oandade,  that  an 
ancient  mile  was  seven  hundred  sixty-seven 
toiaes  of  I'ariii.  Besidee,  aa  the  mile  ia  known 
to  have  baea  flva  thonsaad  Aot,  w  alao  findliiat 
tlie  andent  foot  was  doran  Inehsa  and  1-fiSth  of 
tlie  Paris  fiiot.  The  measure,  in  ccnseiiiiptiie, 
most  be  equal  to  the  aucieut  distance,  and  huvc 
preserred  Itsdf  without  chai^  during  m  long 
aapaeoof  timo* 

Monsiieur  Delisle  has  given  us  a  map,  wherein 
Italy  aud  Greece  are  repreeented  in  two  dilTer- 
eut  maunera:  the  one  according  to  the  beat 
flMdern  gaographen,  the  otiier  aceording  to 
sistronomical  observations  for  the  places  where 
they  were  to  be  haul,  and  for  the  rest  ac4-or<ling 
to  the  measures  tf  ancient  authont.  The  ditfeiw 
enoe  between  these  two  representatiooa  would 
perhaps  seem  incredible.  In  the  latter,  Lom- 
bardy  is  very  much  shortened  from  south  to 
north.  Great  Greece  lengthened,  the  S4'a  that 
divides  Greece  and  Italy  made  namnArer,  as  wdl 
as  that  between  Italy  and  AfrlO)  and  Oreeoa 

mru  h  let«»ened. 

These  last  remarks,  which  are  all  tuken  trom 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  8denee% 
lengthen  this  brief  head  a  little,  but  I  oonodved 
thsm  worthy  of  tho  rsadsr's  curiedty. 


SUPPLEMENT  BY  THE  EDITOB. 


TiiK  Greek  word  Geo^apheiu  literally  impUn  . 
no  luttre  ihaii  ;i  Imn*  riptioii  of  the  PHrtli, 
and  uiay  !>«•  defiiu'<l,  a  <li^  i  ij'tiitri  of  tin  \s  hi  1.  , 
•wth  aa  far  M  it  ia  known  to  ua.  It  may  be 
•nMfridfld  Inl*  MMwiMnlcal,  phyaieal,  and  poU^ 
tlral  Rpot'rnjihy.  Coijc-priiing  thr  first,  i\w 
ancit'Uia  liiol  iiu  fixed  «>y!»U'in  till  tiit-  t-ra  of 
Ptolemy,  who  wan  the  nrst  who  trcatfl  it  in 

Comtnerci'  nnd  c/itKitK  st. 

Aagnuuetry  is  ihf  iuiiml.ii  imi  Utih  of  a<«trono- 
ninlmid  physical  ^l  o;^^  i  ijili  \ ,  the  invention  of 
fMgraphical  acirace  hH!>  b<Tu  therefore  nneralljr 
attribvtcd  to  the  RfryptiuM.  WfceMur  tUt 
inference  t>e  legitimat<'  or  false  respecting  that 
£iuued  people  it  U  ini)Mitk>ible  to  say,  a»  no  do- 
dtOMOti  of  th<*ir  ^foi^ruphiral  knoi^ledge  have 
reached  lu.  It  ia  quite  poaaible  to  eonmire  that 
their  geometrioil  sdefMe  mlKht  rmA  no  Ihitlier 
than  land  fciu  veyitih',  mukinj;  of  caoala,  taking 
|evt'l«,  eroctiu^  tvmples,  pyramids,  auid  palaces, 
WitllOUt  auppOaiOf  that  they  ait|died  It  to  the 
piirjxtM^.'i  of  iLttronomical  and  physical  feofraphy. 
Ihe  t.^yptiaoa,  howpTer  renowned  hi  antiquity 
aa  a  learned  and  scientific  p<-ople,  wi>re  chietiy 
liivad  in  ai;rioultural  purvaita,  aud  lor  a 
nmo  had  a  decided  averdon  to  maritlmo 
commerre.  Althoimh  their  rountry  wtw  farour- 
ably  Hituated  both  for  navis^tion  and  romniprcial 
eiit*'rpri»e,  they  wi  n-  l>y  no  no^ans  disposed  to 
eultivate  these  ad vaiU«f;c«,  and  had  uo  curiosltv 
to  Tiait  diauut  eliniM>  wliother  hy  sea  or  land. 
They  wi're  ronlfnt<-d  to  stay  at  home  nnd  receive 
the  visit?*  of  foreign  traders,  and  exchnnge  on 
their  own  shores,  their  own  production*  whethex 
«f  uriouUtira  or  HMUigfaoturea,  with  tiwae  of 
fiwwgn  natioiu.  Tho  Ihct  is,  they  were  an  In- 
•ulated  p«>plr,  whose  maxim  it  lonij  continned 
to  be,  nrvrr  to  Iran:  thiir  awn  cnuntrt/.  A«  little 
were  they  inrJined  to  make  foreign  con<|ueata. 
It  oomoquaotly  foUows,  that  if  foreiga  oom- 
meree  and  distant  warilke  ezpeditJaos  hare 
contributed,  and  still  contribute,  an  our  author 
pertinently  remarbt,  to  the  advancement  of 
^agra|»hical  knowledge,  the  K^^yptianN  conld 
not  hftT*  much.  We  are  told  iadiiiedf  by  Apol- 
lonioa  Rhodius  In  hie  Afgonantiea,  that  an 
Egyptian  conqueror  had  engnivi  il  route  to 
Ola,  the  capital  of  Colchos,  on  t  iMi  ts,  ami  irft 
them  there  as  a  proof  of  bin  c«mqucst.s,  atnl  that 
«n  these  tables,  (iMfa)  tba  whole  eateut  of  the 
roads,  and  the  Umlta  of  tha  land  and  aea  were 
marke<i  out.  Tradition,"  says  Gibbon,  "  ha^ 
athruifrd  with  stnne  colour  of  reason,  that  Kgypt 
planted  on  the  Phaaia a  learned  and  poUte  eolony, 
which  inannfartured  linen,  boilt  mnim,  and 


invented  gcofnraphical  mans."   Tbe  iniirrenee 

de<luced  from  thi%  is,  that  if  Se»ostrij  left 
MI'  h  enpniv.  <l  in:i]t^  in  a  plar*-  »<.  ii.utf  from 
Kgypt,  such  maps  were  moch  more  uumeroua 
in  £fypC  itaelf.  If  the  prankna  he  tnia^ 
the  inference  is  plainly  legitimate.  Iiut  the 
whole  authority  tor  the  truth  of  th*-  premises 
dcjwnd^  on  a  drt-ek  |><n  t  w  ho  f?i<uri'*he<l  more 
than  a  thousand  years  after  the  suppoHcd  date  of 
tka  AfgMunliB  capedition.  and  it  is  p 


stmniie.  that  with  the  h«  lj>  si:.  ?i  lukfj*,  tJM 
Ai^'onauts  shoiil  l  nut  ha\e  I'oiunl  their  way 
home,  but  lost  tlo  ir  road,  as  all  authors  a^^ree, 
or  puraued  one  on  their  retara,  Mt  aalj  difcwt 
Amb  thst  by  whMi  dMiy  cMna^  hot  dMhNSft 

from  that  by  which  Ses<wtris  him**  If  marcited 
to  the  mxac  plac^.  If  tht-y  had  b<Hn  *t>.:iie  or 
brass  tablets,  which  Seaostfis  left,  tber  mig;bt 
have  proved  of  aome  tiee  to  the  Aifw— *ib  aa 
they  micht  hapvo  tihai  thMa  wMh  tSea,  iMt  If 
enj{riiv.-d  do  (  olumn»,  they  could  have  n  tut 
of  little  uiui  to  them,  unleks  they  had  muisported 
tbe  columns  themselves.  The  whole  stoeyaf 
Seeoetris  b  so  Mended  with  lhM%  as  to  r» 
der  it  onwwtlrr  of  ersilt.  Tkat  Egypte 
prince  should  have  conquf>red  all  the  interveQiBg 
naUoa%  from  the  Mile  to  the  foot  cf  ^fount 
Caneaaos,  and  cofnTod  a  map  or  map^  hi% 
marches  and  ronqtWtaOP  coluuins  la  tbe  capital 
of  ("<'lcho%  at  an  era  afanoat  aa  aneieBt  an  the 
luxoduf  from  the  laud  <if  Kfj-pt,  is  too  iioreiiible 
to  admit  bdiicl^  and  must  therefore  he  dUmiaaed 
as  one  of  thoM  poetical  fictions  which  the  GtCifal 
of  a  later  contrived  to  astnniah  and  wmtm 
their  vain  and  rrednioas  eountrymen. 

Respecting  the  Pheniciann,  tt.i  tlicy  were  the 
tmrlifltt  oaviaatoni  of  antiquity,  and  as  it  wene 
eneompwaenaea  and  land  ui  quest  of  gain,  tfciAr 
Vnnwlfdge  nf  penj^mphy,  ewperiallr  of  hrf?mcT»- 
phy,  must  have  lieen  cofiHidernble,  and  iarX'^ymd. 
that  of  any  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  nht^ie 
wittTV^  waa  oeatamporaoeotts  with  their  own. 
Bttt  no  distinct  aeoovnta  of  their  early  Toyanreo 
«Tid  disroverlc^  hnve  been  preserved,  and  n.*  they 
were  a  people  entirely  addicted  to  the  art^  of 
gain,  they  kept  their  discoveries  a  profound 
■acrat,  in  ordy^to  preeerra  the  ■wwiopaWdr 
commerce  fotinly  to  tbcmaelTeiL  If  Bodwrt, 
that  learned  and  ingenious  Or5ent,-.Tt^t.  ni;*y  l>e 
credited,  their  knowledge  of  the  surtace  of  tbe 
globe  roust  have  been  great,  as  he  has  not  only 
traood  their  pntgrat  ttreiHlhovt  the  whok  ma> 
rtttme  eoaata  of  die  Mediterranean  and  Enzine 

."v-.-is.  liiit  rilsn  throuch  tliosc  of  thr  Baltir  S^a  itid 
German  Ocean,  lie  has  alwi  traced  their  pno- 
groM  beyand  the  Pillars  of  Herculei.  alonf  tha 
waiCcm  oaaat  «f  flpaiiw  the  JBay  of  Biacaf ,  aad  aa 
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fur  to  th«  N.  W.,  0^  ihf  i-i^rmt  of  (^^rn^v!d!.  In  | 
Uke  mauuer  h«  ha«  trac«d  their  pt  ugrm  along  | 
the  S.  W.  coast  of  Africa.  The  amber  of 
i'runkw  llMaUvcr  of  Spain,  tfa*  tiu  «f  Britain, 
tht  gold  ai  Opher,  the  roicM  of  ArsMa,  th« 
linen  uf  Egrpt,  th«  ilavn  or  t'anf.mi<i,  tfn-  iv  ory 
of  Aft'icat  the  ca{>per  of  Armenia,  bdiI  the  huntes 
of  Ca|»padocia  centred  in  their  emporiam. 
But  nithoi^  iMr  kmwkdga  of 
fer>^r<v|>hy  simC  Itew  beta  ratniriTv^B! 

thoy  >Us(>  fii ji)) cil  an  ►'xtcnM'vi'  inlutrl  (  (Mninerrc 
and  carrying  trade,  tbev  <li<i  nut  publish  thttir 
Tovacw  and  tFav«l%  as  tn«  Greeks  and  Romans 
did  m  laiar  tknm,  )uid  as  la  dooa  im  aodcni 
days,  bm  IM^  Adr  IomwMr  t*  Hkmamtwim, 
bO  tJiat  posterity  havr  littlt^  tti  thank  them  for,  so 
tar  as  respects  {^eot^raphicol  science.  They  mads 
ly  of  their  (eofia^y  as  well  as  of  their 
rce.  It  is  to  the  camia  and  adantMa 
OrukM,  that  geography  is  hdtbUd  Ar  to 
acasive  improYcmeuts. 

■  :  The  Ariponautic  expedition,  though  blended 
with  much  that  is  fabulous,  is  genendly  consid. 
ttmd  to  be.tlM0OmMianMSlW*2<^-iiu!n«  Crct  k 
hbtory»  of  MMitfnaflMlaiftoMaBd  f(eoi{rn(ihic;il 
<n»<i>v<.'i/.      Aji  Toy.i|;e  lin«  l>erii  iilrcatiy 

disCUSMd  in  the  article  upon  ancient  commerce, 
Waahftll  only  Slid  the  remarii  of  Dr.  Vinceht  on 
tW  MliwntlsHy  af  thia  nfAti«a,  ^Wbatirer 
(UAetMat  aaay  eee«r  In  the  retmna  af  the 
Arjf  iiiauls,  th.  ;r  voya^^e  to  Colrhn^i  i-^  consistent, 
il  contains  more  real  geography  tiian  has  yet 
kten  dkoovered  in  any  rrronl  of  the  Bramim 
or  the  Zeadavart^  aod  it  UuUk  Itself,  both  geo- 
graphical and  Miiorleal,  mhm  eompared  with 
llfee  [xirtentous  Tojr^f  of  Ram  to  Ceylon." 

The  geographical  desciiptions  of  Hoine'r  in 
Ihe  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  form  the  next  ep<  ><  h  «f 


MMnBhiMl  knowMia.  'Aa  waMcra  eaaat  of 
Ai&  BilserlaiBlntttaljrdflaefflM.  TiMMtaof 

the  AivhI|H  l:i>;o  and  the  Eastern  basin  <>t  %he 
MtKtitcrraneau,  along  with  the  coasts  of  Phe- 
oicla  and  Egypt,  were  fully  within  the  ^mfM»s 
•fyakavwtodci.  Tha  iatobtonM  of  the  ktter 
•ra  deaerlbaJ  m  IbhaMtlnif  ^  Hrer  Egyptus, 
and  a-*  famed  f.T  their  skill  in  mrdii  in,'.  Th,' 
renowned  i'hri  wiiose  multiplied  aiai  stuiK'ii- 
dous  ruins  sUll  continna  to  strike  tmTfUers  of 
•very  flUow  and  of  awory  descriptioo  with 
itontilmunt,  nfcsiralba,  awe,  ana  ddight,  is 
graphically  deaeribed  in  highly  poeti<  i!  lunu  imi^'-- 
To  the  \V:  of  Egypt  he  {daoee  Lybia,  where  he 
aays  the  Inmb*  ure  bom  with  horns,  and  the 
ahMD  brimc  lartk  tlmo  tiaaa  n  jair.  To  the 
•omtk  ba  plaeat  AJUm  mi  EChlopia;  tnto  thia 
latter  he  conducts  Nepttme,  in  tlio  Odywc)-, 
What  Klltinpiaiishe  means  ii  imj  i<i«:bieto  det*  i 
mine,  but  probably  he  uses  th>-  Linn  as  a  gen<'ri< 
expression  for  all  those  who  lived  on  tk»  shares 
tt  thn  flnnlhnm  Ornan  frnm  sit  ttt  Waal.  l>>the 
north  he  dencribes  the  Hypr»rboro8ns,  as  li  .  in^' 
Lu  tb«'  same  mauuer  as  the  Scythians  and  a.^  th*; 
modern  Tartars  still  do.  To  the  cast  and  the  west 
he  mentions  no  country,  b«t  ananlM  of  tha  snn 
lr«itu«ntly  as  rising  froos  and  aaMlnir fn  tkeoeean, 
which  can  bear  no  othfr  mraninj;-  than  that  the 
A*i"tic  cuntiuent  on  the  eaut,  and  the  European 
on  the  went,  are  bounded  by  the  o«ean.  Accord- 
luf  to  his  geography  tfco  mtih  was  bagirt  an  all 
daBB  by  the  watery  elameat,  and  Gfcaeo  wasthe 
centre  vf  th*-  w.nld.    Eiistw.it-.l  >,f  Toni.i,  hi^ 

feagra]jlii<  jil  nuliAUMcjtUiuU  uu  lai  thtir  ti*itu  tin 
'apitlnj^onlaiis  and  Halizonians.  Though  hit 
account  of  ti  recce  ia^uuaute  and  eirvanisttatlai, 
yet  his  deseviptlon  of  Its  tlrestam  aoaMir  ritMh 
of  EtotLi,  urft  confused  au-l  oL^ciirt'.  Sti  lly  wh,s 
qnly  known  to  him  as  the  land  ot'  wonders  and 


fahlf's,  ritii!  the  liaiiifation  of  the  onp-eyeJ  racH 
the  CydoiM,  Ilia  iiilysmm  is  the  roast  uf  Anda* 
lusia,  wbeia  yellow  Rhadamanthns  reigned. 
But  Jm  1mm  to  «UttuDMffibod  tha  Maditamaiaaa 
on  Ito  wcaism  side,  Oat  the  straHa  wbfnh 
separate  Italy  fiom  Sicily,  Kt-mi  tn  hiwc  hern  iti 
western  limits.  His  Lotophagi  inhabited  the 
coast  of  Libya,  between  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Syrtia.  To  tha  N.  and  M.  £.  of  GKseoa  ho 
nMnttona  tho  Thraalaao,  Cluiniarlau^  and 

merely  hints  :it  ('dlt  hus  and  the  Euain  ■.  Hla 
Icnowieflf^e  ut  inland  geographv  teems  to  be  Tery 
confined;  and  as  his  geographical  descriptioua 
tohavaboanehiad^  maritinui^hta  bnowkdna 
hoTO  been  prinapally  prteaiod  from  tht 


PlifTiirinTTi.  staying  I[i  (ireeceaud  mplcing 
short  voyages  among  the  islands,  or  even  down 
to  Egypt,  he  could  derer  learn  tliat  the  eandl 
waa  anrrooadad  by  tha  oemit,  thattho  aan  rha* 
and  seta  bt  tha  ooaon,  that  the  ends  of  tho  earUi 
arc  iipMn  the  ocean,  jiti'I  that  F.thi(>|iinns  the  last 
ot'  iiii-n  dwell  upon  the  ocean.  I  hcse  things  be 
could  only  learn  from  a  commercial  fieople,  the 
Pbeaidan^  who  liana  aoidi  bo  aupposed  at 
that  tlmo  to  hnow  tho  tfanlla  of  the  habitable 

world,  niiiJ  n-lntr  th.  ni  to  a  cui  Idus  kiid  Impiisi- 
tive  person.  I  hese  maritime  traders  might  (ell 
him,  that  wbererer  they  came,  tho  OCMB  waa 
the  fsnoral  bonadanr.  I'hera  la  no  mentiaa 
made  of  Babylon  or  NfaioTch  fn  all  his  pocnu^ 

which  !]!'  Mirfly  \roiiM  nrvpr  hKv.?  tiiiii()c>{  to  d« 
hnd  he  i<n^uii  any  thing  ot  iiti>ir  wealtli  or 
magnitude.  "II  omrr, "  says  Straht^  '*  had  no 
knowladgo  af  the  Syrian  (Awyrian)  nor  of  the 
MedbaoHiplro.  ForhewhoTiaBuatlie  Kfrptian 
Thebes,  arid  ri  lrhrntrs  thf  wealth  of  it  iiud  df 
Fheuicia,  would  never  have  passed  over  in 
silence  the  grandeur  of  Babylon  or  of  NIaai 
(NincTch)  and  Fchataaa,  had  ho  known  any 
thing  of  ncae  kinKdoma."  VHfa  8trftb<^  good 
leave,  however,  it  ,i  ijuei-tiuii  with  me  if  tnese 
empires  then  existed,  and  bow  in  that  caseeould 
Homer  know  them.  It  is  pa«t  doubt  with  me 
that  the  Median  ea^ke  did  not  exist  for  several 
centuries  posterior  lo  the  Tmjan  war,  and  ais 

I'lir  I],  h.it;ui;\,  if  It  FKllty  flioti  rxi^ttd  «t  iill,  it 

was  »  city  of  no  political  iuiportance  (ill  the 
si  xthOMtary  before  Chrbu  >^  hatovereonntries 
HooMT  pirtanaUy  Tisited,  as  Greece  and  the 
norCh-east  eoaal  of  Ihe  Mediterranean,  In  theao 

he  iiuwus  all  the  towns  inid  rivers,  dfscriixs 
their  situations  and  their  mdut  #ti«  euuntry  It 
roclur  and  mountainous,  another  fertile  and  plaii^ 
one  IS  dry  and  sandy,  another  moiot  and  Ttrdant. 
This  is  productive  of  sheep,  that  aboottde  with 
horses,  a  third  swarms  with  pi^rons,  am!  a 
luurth  is  blewed  with  hntuilful  wmuen.  Tha 
ri-oHer  has  just  to  consult  the  seoond  book  of  tW 
Iliad,  where  be  will  lind  all  these  and  (ifljPT 
qualities  predicatefl  by  Homer  in  his  (h  (nilctl 

topOj^rapblcal  Sm oanf  of  thf  vnrioii*  di«trir(s 
of  Greeee,  and  the  ad^uiiiiiig  shares  of  the  Hel« 
h»ptal»  hi  his  catalogue  of^ the  forces  on  bo4i 
sides  assembled  In  the  plain  of  Ilium.  Tbeea 
accounts  have  been  all  confirmed  by  sticeeeding 
gtH'uraphers. 

\\c  hnrt  no  further  lights  respecting  the  geo» 
i;ru|>hical  knowledge  of  tne  Greeks,  till  the  days 
of  Herodotus;  all  thair.  previous  ftc<tiiatntanco 
with  the  habi^dde  wvrld  beinf  inMtbered  scdely 
frmn  shi  rt,  vafuc,  and  i iri{n-rtii  t  i.arratious 
st;attercd  throughout  a  gn^t  iiuml>er  of  authors. 
It  had  never  been  hnbodied  by  any  writer. 
Herodotus  has  been  iustly  drnnmitKit**.!  ilja 
Father  of  History,  lie  may  with  tijuai  justice 
Lestyltil  the  Tathtr  ot  (jfiijiraphy.  IJin  history 
furnishes  tu  with  the  eariiest  Macn  system  of 
4o 
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it  fMt.  •     Siiic«  his  book 

9wn  ttmn,  it  may  be  proper  to  ihow  xkt  RourrM 

of  hiaiiironu  ttioii.  Tbrse  wrro  hia  o«rn  travels, 
•nd  what  he  gbtaned  from  the  ur»l  namuiooa 
MidJoHnMJaoi  otlMrtr»Tellpr«.  Uv  wua  induced 
to  timv«l  at  an  early  period  of  hia  life,  bjr  tiM 
opprmive  t^rauny  at  LyKdants,  over  the  inbab- 
itautsuf  Hjilicirti  LNMii  hit  native  city.   \\ f  uwi^t 

3m  hia  circuiiiauuoco  to  bara  been  audi  aa 
r<)  him  to  trarel,  hmm  tk«  mOmtti  kh 
IMmH  Md  lh«  variotTt  ■oeiuraef,  and  importance 
«f  Iko  InforauUkm  he  colIei-t««l,  bla  expenses 
must  have  bfeii  v»Ty  r<iiisiid»*ruble,  utiI«!M  it  b** 
mppoaed  that  with'theae  h«  cum M nod  com- 
■MmIiI  ipecttlatiotiK,  to  emMe  hia  to  tupport 
tkm  exueuae,  of  which  we  have  no  aocnunt.  It  ia 
«lMtr  mm  hia  hiatory  that  he  hnd  thf  fiiculty  (if 
•Ucitiof  truth  from  labulouK,  impi  rti^ct  or  con 
tndktory  avidoncc,  ut  neceaaary  at  all  tionea  to  a 
lpiv«U«r  and  aa  authur,  eapeetallj  at  the  time 
mA  Jb  the  oeantrka  when  and  where  he  tra- 
v^«d.  Hia  great  and  characteristic  merit  con- 
•iata  in  freeing  hia  mind  from  pre-ronceived 
MiBMMis — in  truattnt;  uiily  to  w^iai  ho  saw,  or 
inMl  lie  karued  from  the  beat  authority,  always, 
lRiw«Ter«  brtn|ing  the  latter  kiii<i  nf  inf'nniiiition 
to  the  tost  of  lua  own  ubaervatioii  and  gm^i 
sense.  It  is  from  ttn'  roinbini*']  action  and 
(Uidaace  of  the  above  qualities,  personal  obser- 
fiVtloa.  and  expcrieoca  gained  by  mort  patient 
anddiUcvnt  reaearch  and  inquiry  on  the  spot, 
and  a  high  degree  of  perapicadty.  mental  enei^, 
ami  C""  i  iiiie,  that  Ilrru^iutus  b.\<>  desenredly 
a4  quirt-d  so  high  a  degree  of  reputation*  and 

naodei 


that  ill  mast  la  awry  tnotance, 
ftnd  thriaaalTai  anticipated  br  him,  even  on 

Clat*  whore  such  a  coincldeure  vraa  the 
atarobable  to  be  expected.    It  ia  true,  indeed, 

wim  mwHiqK*  mt  wh  wao  •wfiif  ta  his 

mparstltion,  whilst  at  the  Marne  time  hi^  lore  nf 
trutll  preventeii  him  from  tuxerttnq  t°al»ebou<1». 
It  must  bf*  rctni-iuln-reil,  tliat  Herodotus  was  a 
Pagan  Greelc,  and  that  •upafatMoa  waa  also 
eammoQ  to  aany  other  gvMi  ehataaiwfc 

Hia  travels  embraced  n  vanefy  of  rountri>'^. 
He  viaited  the  Greek  colon ie«  on  the  northiTn 
side  of  tilt-  i  aixiiie,  and  meii»ured  the  extent  of 
that  sea,  from  the  boiphorus  to  the  awilth  of 
tha  Phasis.  Me  dUigenlly  explorod  tha  toael 
hetween  the  IJypanJs  (U<>c'  and  Korysthenew. 
fNlep«-,)  as  also  the  shores  ut  the  Palus  Mjiotis 
(S«  a  i.f  A/.of.)  He  viaite<i  Babykm  and  Susa, 
and  while  there,  made  h'"nylf  ■fifiliMisd  with 
theaatrapleaof  the  PonianenpiM^  Thawhcde 
of  Egypt  waa  diligently  explored  hf  hi  m,  M 
well  as  the  Grecian  colonic  plantad  at  CvTene 
in  Libya.  He  waa  al<*)  well  Ji<  <iiiainted  with  the 
oooraa  of  the  later  or  Lower  l>aaiih%  hoi  there 
la  no  proof  that  ho  traoad  tha  eoona  af  Hm  later 
from  \Xn  mouth  to  nearly  to  its  Kourre.  Mr. 
Steveuaon  a-taerta,  I'ur  in  that  rnac  he  must  have 
known  Germany.  He  merely  says»  that  the 
later  aniua  amoaa*  the  CaUaa^  «t  % 
called  PyNAa.  Nathlnc  more  can  bo 
by  tbis  vaifiie  »«xpre»sion,  than  that  tha 
roae  ivuuu*wtiere  in  western  Europe.  Haalaavla> 
itcd  Ma^na  Grscia  or  a  portion  ot  southom  Italy. 
With   Greece  ha 


j  Herodotus  WM  bom  at  Halicarnaj*u<,  in  the  vt  ar 
IK  oeiMt)  Chilit  He  nad  hi*  hiatonr,  cnmiNMcd  m 
vsuu  In  boMilr  ef  dte  Moses,  before  t^«  council  at 
AthetM  ia  tite  jwar  «4L to«Mn bslbre  the  expedition  of 
ti^jouy  C7ni%  aaiui-toiisa  ilwuito  aowed  the 


knew  ttloMat  nothing.  Of 
of  EnofaaaillwatoBBttoM 
■  he  mtww  hia 


and  hb  doMriptioa  of  tha  Pass  of 
is  deaalir  Ite  IMHlt  flf  f—Hlwl  obaerraiion. 
Beyond  than  potato  whota  he  traveUe<i.  a* 
aUled  abitvK,  he  trusted  for  information  phnc  i- 
pally  or  entirely  to  the  accounts  of  othrrs, : 
mterior  of  Africa,  the  north  and  west  of  T 
and  Aaw  to  tha  aaat  of  the  Pmiaa  empTrrl 
His  geographieid  kaawledire  in  deteU.  ombrarrd 
H  circle  of  )HXH>  miles  in  diameter,  r.t  h 
Haiicarnriasua  may  be  denominated  the  central 
point.  Thia  eirealar  ^aee  lorladod  Gmea% 
Italy.  Thrace,  Srythia,  C<dcboa,  Asta  MiiHir, 
Assyria,  Palestino,  Egypt,  Libya,  and  the  ( -a- 
ramanten. 

Beyond  tbis  circle  hia  | 
gradually  beeomes  oti 

whatever  point  of  directtaa  wa  advBnr«%  or.  tf 
any  thing,  iMra  ofaaeere  on  tW  European  eido 

than  on  that  of  Asia.  Hi'*  knowird/:e  of  north- 
western  Kurooe  extended  no  farthw,  than  the 
sources  of  the  Niester,  Bug,  and  Pripeci  rrvenb 
In  Italy  ha  haaar  Unthria  and  Ligoria  fron 
report,  hat  had  hcvd  Bothinc  of  Home.  Of  the 
tract  betwe«»n  the  Adriatic  and  the  Transyl^-a- 
ntan  Mouiitaiua  he  ' 
the  waatem 
of  tha 

ifnaraaee  Inesperting  theh>  detafl.  'HahadbexH 

of  the  Cehn  \\\\»  livfd  Im  yoiid  th.'  Cihin.nH  nf 
Hercules,  and  who  bordered  oa  the 
bat  nothing  more.    Of  i 

Ceaasc  from  the  river 
la  the  North  Sea.  'the 
Baltic)  I beria or  Spain  and  1  ;irti^u<i ar»-  rn<>i)- 
tiooed  by  him,  but  merely  so.  V\  ith  the  isJos  ia 
tha  Mediterranean  col  lectivelr  takes  ha  wmwbH 
Sooth  of  the  Bal'tk.  he  aoppoord  the 
in  an  indefinite  line,  as 
far  as  hia  own  knowledf^e  exten«l.-<l.  Thi»  formed 
the  bonadary  of  hia  Europe  north  of  the  Uyaer- 
boreaw^  to  tha  aaraUal  of  aif  N.  Lac  Bat 
£an>M  to  hia  fatlaiBrtoa  &r  exceeded  in  leni^to 
tha  athar  dfriatotM  of  Asia  and  Africa,  th«ufh 
in  brruilth,  it  waa  far  inferior  to  eithfr.  nrxi  \i. 
the  whole,  he  affirma  that  Europe  waa  Urger 
than  Asia.  In  his  oplniao,  Europe  exteodid 
along  the  north  af  Aaia,  the  Colchian  Phasis 
beiuK  the  homidary.  Frasa  thia  point  the  bMin- 
dary  waa  rarricd  eastward  aa  far  as  hi-  <>^n 
knowlodge  extended,  to  the  aouth  of  the  Isetde 
Tbo  Gf7pUni,thaArlaHa]d,aadthohBto 
faraMd tha aiiih  atopiiiilili  rflaipi 
aad  af  his  hnawledge. 

Rann«'1  iia.i  endeavoured  to  identify  the 
dones  with  the  Elutha,  and  conseoneatlj  toe 
modem  Soongaria  was  the  seat  of  tha  hmi^ 
doiMt.  Ua  Ami  th«  Ariaaaapi  at  tho  so«n»  dr 
the  Irtish,  and  the  moimtalns  of  Ahai.  and  tbo 
Grypbiii'"  in  the  district  t)f  Kolyvan  in  .St>uibcm 
bibwria,  thus  carrying  the  knowledge  of  He 
dot«»  to  the  heart  of  CenH^  ' 
0«tr  pwartihad  Ifaaita  da  aat  p«adt  as  to  antcv 
critically  Into  tha  auhjoet,  or  to  esamiao  tha 
reasons  M  that  ablo  and  enrn;bt<'n>>^i  ce^tgrapher, 
for  extending  the  limits  of  aacirut  Grecian 
kaowledtfe  so  far  eastward  in  the  days  of  Henv 
daUH.  Tha  layeot  b  dark 
Tha  knowledge  of  Herodotus  and  hb  i 
on  this  Mitiject  was  very  limited  and  i»p«'r:'-cl. 
and  solely  dependant  ou  report.  Our  owa 
knowledge  of  Central  Aaia  b  nearly  m  HaalCada 


that  of  Hcvodotosur  Ptolamy,  and  it  b  nat  vorv 
probable  that  in  such  a  <»ae  we  can  tinww  aran 

liL;ht  on  the  subject.  To  sa\  the  tnitli.  I  liav.- 
much  didicuity  in  suhatribing  to  the  opioton  of 

£r«ii^iSufetoi  ^  f^^'^^'^^^/f^  iMMMIftt  to 
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touch  quMtioM,  If  tli«  knowledge  of  Hrrodotus 
extended  farther  tliaa  th«  toot  of  the  lieloor 
Tmg,  or  the  weatara  declivity  nt  Oaitral  Aaia, 

nrid  I  ntronfljr  mispect,  that  furthn-  north,  hia 
knovrl«d)^e  did  not  extend  beyond  tlic  RiphffiMti 
^louiitaiiit  or  the  I 'nil  l  a?,  t(i  the  fast.     It  i*- 

dear  that  he  pkeae  the  Maniigetee  t44tbe  eoutb  of 
the  Inad«m»    Now  the  fi»m«r  eattcoded  no 

farther  eut  thnn  the  Beloor,  thfr^'fore  hh  Jus'i- 
don es  could  not  be  to  the eu^st ,  ImiI  to  the  iiiirtli  ol 
•  III'  Maflsaget<"<,  him\  t}ipref<>rt'  rNo  to  the  w»>st  of 
Ibe  Bckwr.  it  ie  trae  I'tolemv,  in  oontradic- 
lion  bock  to  HeirodoUM  and  Pilny,  has  plaoed 
the  Tfipflonee  In  S^ythta  extra  Imaum,  or  to  the 
ea-st  ut  the  HeJoor.  Hut  m  the  limedoueR,  like 
other  Scythian"*,  were  a  nii^rrttory  tribe,  it  is 
voeelbfo  UmU  ia  tlie  daji  of  Uorodotus  they  nuy 
■BTo  itMAcd  to  tiM  wwt#r4tio  BalooPf  mm  ooei^ 
pif!  the  northern  part  of  \Vp«itern  Tnrkwitan. 
I'here  is  no  certainty  lie-»idw  that  they  were 
tdeutirad  with  the  Soongarian  Kalmucks.  They 
JMV  iMTa  been  amocigat  the  avucroiN  trflMa  or 
Aahllo  flcythtaf  wIm  iMn!  baosaM  cstlMol^  and 
diaappeariMi  from  the  stfurc  of  hhtory.  We  have 
no  clue  to  guide  us  on  thi'<  (subject.  The 
Scythians  were  al  ways  barharoua  and  illiterate, 
frara  peaaeaMd  of  no  history,  knew  nolbUif  of 
dbaip  owtt  4^4g'Ittt  btil  from  ond  (indftlony  Mid 
therefore  never  did  nor  rrmlr!  roTiimunicate  In- 
i«»rmation  renpertitiK  thrniHelveH  to  any  one,  and 
how  therefore  can  we  now  iilentify  the  Issidones 


with Miyoaodarn tribe?  WaiinoirthoMaaaMata 
«>  lisT«  becMO*  ttthMt,  Mid  why  net  the  faaa* 

dmtes? 


In  Rennrl'tt  illustrations  of  Herodutus'  geo- 

Sraphical  account  of  the  SO  satrapies  of  Darius 
iTCtaapea,  that  gi>ograpli«r  trill  mvo  th«  8mb 
and'Carfl  (mi  Canpii,  as  In  rwnltffca,  ffar  flme 
are  placed  i»y  Hi'iodotus  in  the  11th  satrapy)  to 
have  included  Kashgar  in  Kasti-rn  Turkestan, 
on  the  east  of  tb«  Booor  Tag.  In  this  way  he 
baa  made  HendoCaa  tattead  the  Fenfan  vrngkn 
Into  stMlrin  extra  Iimiiin«  nnd  IdnrtMea  the 
Caall  of  this  sntrapy  with  th«'  Castn  of  Ptolemy. 
There  is  not  the  lejist  shadow  of  proof  that  ever 
the  Persian  empire  extended  to  the  Imaus  versus 
wl  Aratos,  or  the  Beloor  Tag.  The  CaaiLef  Hero- 
dotus lay  to  the  sontb  of  the  SacK,  and  not  to  the 
north  and  p.i'<t  of  flint  tribn,  ns  R»  'nnel  affirms, 
and  inhabited  the  valley  af  the  Khaushkaur,  or 
the  Kama  from  ita  aouroe  to  the  northern  foot  of 
the  Hindoo  KliO|  aooth-eaat  of  the  Sacai,  and  east 
«f  Bndakabam.  Thfe  tribe  were  the  same  with 
the  Comedi  of  Ptolrmy  who  dwelt  amongst  the 
Sacffi,  and  therefore  to  the  west  of  the  iJeloor.' 
J5ut  perhaps  C'aspii,  which  Uentirl  has  ex- 
changed for  CaaH,  may,  efty  all,  be  the  true 
wadfiiy.  Hie  Seythtan  wuf  d  Caspl,  nigniftte  a 
White  ^fniintain,  and  Kratosthent'K  tplls  n^  th.it 
the  Scythians  cailed  Caunisus,  Ca.<!)pio8  or  the 
Whit*  Mountain.  Now  the  Caspii  in  this  sa- 
trapy DMy  be  a  different  ]ieople  lirom  the  Caspii 
tn  the  1 1  th  aatrapy.  Tt  may  merely  sign  i  fy  the 
inhabitants  of  the  White  .Mountains,  ana  as  they 
»re  classed  with  the  Sarw  in  the  Idth  satrapy, 
it  mny  denouiii.ale  those  whodtrdt  In  the  Ak 
Tag,  or  ^  White  Moantaia,  •  MMwy  range  that 
ram  W.  flmn  the  Beloor,  and  dtvldca  the  tract 
watered  by  the  Jaxarti>!(  and  its  trlbntary  streams 
Irom  the  valley  of  the  upper  Oxus.  The  river 
«f  Samarcand,  wbkh  riaea  in  n  lofty  lateral 
nuige  running  aonth  frosa  the  Ak  Tag,  to  the 
Oxoa,  h  caHid  Alt  Seo,  or  the  White  Uiver. 
Now  ai  we  hare  In  tbia  regloiitbe  Ak  800^  or 


1  See  note  on  Alexaoder'a  Marclics,  voL  iL  p,  1891 


White  Uiver,  the  Ak  Tag  or  White  Moantabk 
which  is  just  the  Turkiah  tfwdalien  of  OMp( 
or  Caapioa,  why  may  we  not  haw*  hi  thia  aoMO 

region,  the  Caspii  or  inliaUtaats  of  Cnsplos  or 
Ak  l  itg,  the  White  Mountain,  i  he  Cniipi.tn 
"■i-.i  is  (aUi'd  Ak  Denghiz  by  the  Turks,  and  the 
range  of  Elbouratothanortiiof  thaKisilOsaaia 
celled  Ak  Dagh  by  theaaaaa  paefla  Nowtlie 

inhabitants  of  the  11th  satrapy,  I  have  no  doiiiit, 
arc  tliL-  inimhitAMts  ot  the  .'Vk  IJa^li  <»r  Caspioe 
in  the  s.'inie  wuy  as  those  in  the  I5th  satrapyi 

and  classed  with  the  iiao«^  are  eaUad  Ctm^  at 
inhabiting  the  Ak  Tag  lialw  ■■■  Jasartea 

and  the  Oxus  up  to  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Beloor.  in  tiiis  w.iy  Herodotas  is  botli  recon- 
ciled to  himK4>lf  and  to  fact,  using  the  term  Caa> 
ail  ia  the  same  way  aa  be  haa  uaad  Ike  tord 
Mardi,  aa  a  geoerle  naaaa  forMMaaHlnenBi  If 
must  be  rememlifred  :i1m»,  that  both  thoi 
and  Caspii  were  j  ilaans.  Now  what  ia  i 
probable,  that,  hiin  e  ('nisjii  and  ('uH]>ios 
Scythiaa  wwds,  tlioM  who  inhabited  the  AkT^ 


language,  or  be  denominated  by  their  nei^'hboor- 
ing  Scythians,  Caspii.  In  this  way  we  h»ve 
no  net-d  to  suppose  a  corruptioa  of  the  text  of 
Herodotus.  Evan  if  we  shoold  admit  j^mtt, 
and  not  Caspii,  to  be  the  true  reading,  as  ffwmil 
thinks,  it  may  l»e  merely  the  Hindoo  term  for 
Mountaineers,  from  the  8«itis(:rit  (  as,  a  moun- 
tain, and  n>ay  si(;nify  litlier  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mountain  range  between  the  Jaxartaa  and 
Ike  Oxus,  or  thoee  of  the  Beloor  Tag,  withoal 
suppoaing  CasLgnr  or  eastern  'J'tirk'  <ti%n  to  be 
meant,  for  it  is  not  once  to  be  iriui£;iMeit  that  the 
Persian  empire  extended  so  fur  east,  and  that 
the  modem  Caslupir  opade  part  of  Uie  Peraiaa 
satrapy,  divided  fioaa  tke  6aa«  by  tka  whole 
breadth  of  Imnus  venous  tid  Arctos.  Kennel 
having;  titus  made  C'ashi(ar  to  be  the  eastern 
part  ut  the  lotii  Hatrapy,  we  need  not  wonder 
if  he  curry  the  luiowiedge  of  Ueredotoe  ae  fiw  £. 
aathe  Kobi  or  Shame,  the  great  aandy  deseH  of 
central  Asia,  from  10  to  l.'i  deprres  E.  of  Cash- 
gar.  Acc^irding  to  this  KUpposition,  Herodotus 
must  liave  known  more  uf  central  Asia  than 
I'tolemy,  wiio  is  altugatiicr  silent  respectii^  tho 
Kobi,  or  great  aandy  deeort,  of  Soeogaria  mA 
Mongolia,  and  ^eema  tahMTO  haiamtoriy  ipiO» 
rant  ul  itH  exi^itence. 

Uennel's  opinion  is  founded  on  the  foUowiM 
expression  of  Hercdota*  Aa  ikr  aa  iaikZ 
Asia  is  weUkdMUtodi  bat fVena ladfoeoifM^ 
the  whole  countrv  is  one  vant  <lf-vrt,  iirtkriown 
and  unexplored."*  1 1  is  certain,  says  iieuoel,  that 
a  vatit  tnv  t  of  mountainous  country  sitnta  vaoa 

ludiapo^-adteU^ 
wa  May  ka  ahppeaail 
pointed  their  {n(|uiries,  and  which 
appears  to  be  the  pajt  here  intended.  And 
moreover,  tliat  to  this  mountainous  trart  tliere- 
succeeds  the  exteaaiva  aandy  dmart  af  KeM  (or 
Shamo,}  and  ether  ItetailMi  daaarto  af  ahaaet 
unlwundfd  extent It  may  perhaps  be  inferred, 
therefore,  continues  he,  tliat  the  desert  of  Kobi 
was  tbe  remotettt  part  of  the  east,  known  to  He 
rodot«%  and  that  when  he  apaka  of  tlw  ( 
69oalNndte,1«waaofa<edbHr4  Tkbi.. 
to  niP  a  very  wonderful  conclusion,  that  the 
desert  beyond  India  was  the  Kobi.  Had  H^). 
dotus  in  describing  the  Sacc  and  Caaii,  (tt»o 
Caahgar  of  Ueuael)  eaid  that  to  tbeeaatof  tka 


n  vaai  inv  i  ui  mountain 

tlie  east  the  quarter  ol' Ilk 
lkawarttowklokthel>^ 

to   have   pointed  thrlr 


n  V.  r,  V). 
3  Cicog.  of  llrfod.  ExMuined,  p.  IGi. 
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tfca  Armri  of  KoU  mlc ht  Itav*  be^ 
dcTitood  to  be  the  dewrt  wblrlt  be  meant,  and  if 
thf-  r.  rsiaiu  hrnl  rrally  Wru  jn ■■».■>«■». ■<!  nl"  C'aab- 
^,tr.  ilipy  rould  banliy  have  iiuJtrU  to  have  beard 
<>i  -kt  h  a  desert,  ai  It  liea  directly  to  the  east  u( 
CMbgar.  By  th»  dcMrt  £.  of  India,  (for  b«  it 
wiambtred,  that  !t  h  India,  and  not  the  Sac* 

■  lid  Ca-Hli,  Ui.it  lif-  iilin  r  >{M'akill>(  ofi  Ik-  mi  aii! 
the  Ltrge  luaiiJ}'  drstrt  eahl  ot  the  iudiiA,  railed 
He^^istan  or  the  region  of  aand,  rearhitiik;  from 
Um  vaUey  of  the  Iiidii».  to  within  lOU  niiltw  W 
•f  Delhi,  cuinprizinc  :i  ^]>n.em  of  lO.UUO  square 
iiiilea.  J'.ii-  tlii>  \\<  lia-  I own  autho- 
rity, ill  the  prelaoe  tu  /ns  iiitfiuuir  ot  a  map  of 
India.'  QnoUllg  Herodotus,  he  baa  the  foiloia> 
lofrirwMU'lca  on  that  hktorian's  account  of  India. 
**  TVe  eastern  part  of  India,  says  IlerodoCus,  is 
rendered  'l>i»<  i  I  by  ^i4nd,  which  description 
•nttiiea  only  tu  the  country  lyiuf  £.  of  the 
iMlMWaadaMlhoftba  Ponjaab,  and  this  (N.  B.) 
rfiairs  pretty  evidently  that  Hsrodatua'  knocr- 
l«d|;«  M  India,  aa  to  partiealars,  extended  no 
fill  tlii  r  than  to  th«  at,<r,  n  ti  t,  u.  [  ii  rollateral 
pr^il  1%  that  be  does  nut  luetitiou  the  Ganges, 
which  Ix'came  so  ttuBMiu  a  century  after warda 
Indeed  he  tella  tM  very  pbunly,  that  this  aandy 
deeert  was  the  extreme  point  of  hU  knowledfe 
eastward  "  A|Kaiii,  \>  183  of  tlip  ^;l^le  memoir, 
"  A  iCuidy  desert  bounds  Siudy  on  the  ea»t,  and 
extends  tlie  whole  wajr  from  the  territory  of 
Ctiteh  to  the  oonflnes  uf  Mooltaun*  being  near 
660  F.  miles  in  leojfth,  and  frran  100  to  150 
iuil>'«  1  1  1  ]  Wendell  in  his  account  of 
It^puotauH,  asys  that  the  country  U'gins  to 
frow  sandy,  fmmellatily  an  the  wea  of  Aim  ire, 
m  diat  the  dceert  nrnst  m  exceeding  wide  in  this 
part.  This  is  the  sandy  desert  mentioned  by 
llerodolus,  a<»  the  ciislfTH  }<ouniitiT'/  i  f  hniia." 

Here  wt  have  iiennel  venue  lUnnel,  declaring 
that  the  desert  east  of  tht  iuhmwta  the  tcrminiiii 
of  Herodotus'  knowledge  eastward.  What  other 
conchision  could  sny  reader  draw  from  Hexu- 
dotu-t" II  wonln,  but  that  whii  h  llenti*  I  himst-lt' 
drew  when  be  coin|Mi>«-d  hiti  Indian  luemuir.— 
ft  hfkannWIUniintaMi  how  llennel  nmld  have 
•Inee  that  period  altered  bis  former  just  and  ra- 
tional upiiiion,  and  exchanged  tbeDesert  uf  Uegis- 
taii  tor  thul  of  Kobi.  Between  tliii  desrrt  and  that 
«f  Kobi,  the  whole  of  northern  liiudu;>tan,  in- 
dnding  Cashmere,  Ladank,  aU  the  cievatiil  tract 
between  the  IleemaJleh  nnd  the  Mimj/- i'aiigh, 
Tarkund,  Klurten,  nnd  the  Luke  of  Lop,  inter- 
vened ;  and  ure  we  to  Nuppowe,  without  jiroof, 
that  thoee  Feniane  who  aupaited  Hcrodotua 
wkk  Imhmmlkm  rapeetinf  India,  mmptrMal 
and  imnerfi^et  as  It  U,  h:u!  thr  Nmfil!e-<t  know- 
ledge ol  these  vast  intiTveiuni;  irinO^s,  uuiilioried 
almve.  Nay  the  womler  is  not  ypt  ended.  Heniiel 

aOnaa  that  the  visit  af  Aiaxouder  to  India  had 
*»  dfectof  mutntiHag  the  Umlla  Mifgned  to 

Asia,  by  such  geographers  as  precedrvl  him  ;  for, 
■ay*  be,  the  nyntein  ol  Ale\;in<ler  :idinitt<-d  ot'  no 
tr  irt  of  land  whatever  beyond  Indiiu — niakin;; 
1  iidiii  the  moeteastern  country  uf  Asia,  although 
IIen»dotiis  had  extended  a  VMst  desert  beyoud  it. 
Now,  what  is  the  fact.  After  Alexander  had 
advanced  an  fiu*  as  the  1  lyphiuiN,  his  army  re- 
fused to  follow  him  any  farther.  Why?  Bfefcauae 
•desert  of  eleven  davs'jouniey  lay  between  them 
Mi  the  Ganges  (sudi  •  Cnet  dow  eadat  W 
twetn  the  Ilyphasis  and  the  .lumtuih)— and  that 
all  the  tribes  to  the  east  of  that  river  had  coo- 


1  sd.  mt.mt^p.f% 


w  kave  tha  twj  deeect  of  Ucro4ol«b  and  the 

Gangarid*  and  the  Pnaii  to  the  east  both  of  iiu« 
deoert  and  l  iver,  Lri.iv  .  >!  i  i  ann-,  tu  r«ist  him, 
Alexander  urvir  cru!k!ir-<i  ibis  desert,  butk^ft  to 
the  lower  course  of  it  till  he  arrived  Ml 
llyphaahH  where  a  large  angle  of  it  intervenes 
between  th%t  river  and  Batnir,  and  which  Iw 
iiiii',!  <..>f  II ri.'i's^I I V  h.i\i'  l<H>i  t«  cruaa  hf fart  he 
could  have  iiri  ived  at  ihe  .veittem  UmitH  of  tiM 
pruviuoe  of  DelhL     .Me&under  of  course  Mt 
oulykMWof  a  vaat desert  beyond  the  India  of 
Herodotus,  but  also  of  an  India  beyond  it,  which 
Herodotus  did  not  kn  i\v. 
It  is  true  Alexauidcr  did  uot  know  uf  any 
He  suppoaed  Cho  Gadget 
rlv  to  the  Eaatem  Ocean,  which  was 
belioved  to  soot  up  India  on  that  kide,  and  to 
iwnnnMiii        \\ilhthe  Norlhem  Dceaji,     il  his 
Indiii  brtil  ixxu  ut  (b**  »uDie  diuuetaiiaBs  with  that 
of  UevodutUH,  lieniieJ  H  reitiark  BO^Islkave  b«KU 
juet    But  the  India  of  Herodotas  rxtfodrd  no 
farther  east  than  the  vicinity  of  the  Lo^rcr  Indus, 
whereas  the  India  of  *\  i.  x.^iider  alended  beyond 
tile  Uan^i-^,  and  therelure  t>fyoml  the  \»ak  4«Mect 
mentioned  by  Herodotus.    Is  it  poesiUe  to  bo* 
lieve  Utat  Herodotua  not  only  knew  all  ludU,  but 
alao  the  freot  desert  of  central  A^  Aud  yet 

suppu*«  him  tu  have  Ueru  utterly  i^norADt  of  all 
the  iuterjacaut  space  between  luiEa  and  tmexak 
Asia?  Not  a  single  river  of  all  lAdiat  the  Indoa 
ejioepted,  is  mentioned  by  him.  B^-nuel  Iiifrrs 
from  his  denominating  the  Pad»i.  mu  o  ftJu  moat 
*attem  imtLius  t-f  Jndia^  that  he  meant  the  people 
inhabiting;  the  bunks  of  the  Gauge*,  because  tha 
prutM-r  and  Sansoit  aMM  «f  the  Ganges  ia 
iWda,  Gai^'n  bein^  a  mere  appellative.  But 
theae  very  people,  m  the  idea  of  Herodutos, 
must  have  lived  to  the  westward  of  tar  Great 
Sandy  Desert,  which  he  saya  lay  heyoiMl  IwlU^ 
uud  cuuld  luH  at  all  aaaw  to  the  Gaafirida 
uf  later  Greek  writers,  unless  we  chu«  «e  to 
inake  Herodotus  exprewly  contradict  hju.x-i;. 
ITiese  pi-^tple  are  de^t  ribed  us  can.'iituds  Lv  1  It  ro- 
dutu&,  a  character*  which  will  not  at  all  com> 
s^ud  tuthe  ItenpaUiMyrha— —  mmm» «^«itW»U. 

I-  iirthrr,  the  radct  were  a  lai-a^e  tribe,  whi.  h 
inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Taddar  riv^r,  iujj- 
ita  moulh  in  the  Gulf  of  (  ui<  h,  u.  the  v;iuih 
of  the  Great  Desert,  to  tlte  ea»t  oi  the  Ia- 
dus,  and  to  the  west  of  Gujrat  or  Gonnac 
Both  the  province  of  Cutch  and  the  we^t«-m 
part  of  Gtijrat  have  from  time  inimemonai 
bi-en  inhabited  by  the  most  savage  trihe>»  m  all 
India.  I'emaie  iui'auticide  waw,  tUi  very  latcijk 
a  common  practice  amotiftt  thees  tribea,  wkleS 
confirms  Herodotoa'  statement  of  the  sava^ 

baracter  of  the  Padcl.  I  u  all  the  uiM<kru 
maps  of  Hindo&Lan,  indudiui^  th.it  of  Kennd 
liimkelf,  the  Sandy  Desert  i»  separated  Irvai  the 
valley  of  tiie  Lower  Indiu  bv  a  rhainaf  f«eiiy 
hill*,  called  the  Chalincutcli  liiUn,  reruTiJnj  hi  a 
Miiith-wesit  direction  from  beyond  tht  iytL  dg^n» 
north  lat.  tu  the  2Uh  degree.  We  may  euppoa«  ^ 
this  ranee  to  the,  termiiMia f£  Pmmmm 

dominatM%  and  m  ttMtaaowkdgv  of  HMoaaiaa 
in  this  fjtiarter. 

Having  thu^  stated,  aa  i  conceive,  the  ea%tem 
limit  uf  Herodotus'  Indian  knowledge^  we  may 
OBoceive  a  line  dnwa  from  tho  aMat  eoMans  . 
hraadi  of  tha  lodoa  lo  tlw  CkallKiitril  ittace^ 
from  iheiH-e  north-east  alungat  th.'t  nut-v,  to  the 
21>th  degree  uurth  lat.  ;  theuce  a  kuiail  distauce 
north- west  to  the  oonlluence  of  the  Hy| 
and  Acesines  at  Ooch;  Iheaw  to 
an  tha  Aoeslucsi  thiea  tatiM  ladaa  weoi,  up 
tha  caurn  af  that  alnam  at  Ar  north  aa  Attockfe^ 
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tile  oorthrrn  bank  of  thi>  river  of  Caubul,  to  its 
Jwiellon  with  th«  river  of  Kbaoshkur,  up  that 
■trcam,  to  ito  tooree  S.  «f  ths  Owa»  i  nd  thencp 
»lonnt  the  western  foot  «f  the  BoMor  Ta^,  to 
the  foantalm  of  thi^  .T  ivnrf-^'*.    Thli  lln«  will 
repreaejit  the  eastern  limit  of  Persfain  domiua- 
tion,  and nf  the  Asiatic  GeoKrsphjrof  Uerodotun. 
Of  the  Pnnjaub  I  <HmoeiT«  ha  know  almost 
nothfni^.    He  did  not  even  know  tlHrt  India 
pi'iditci  r!  i>l«>pbant8,  or  that  U  wur  li  miidwl  on 
tlie  north  by  the  vaat  ImaiM.    The  ls!<«donea, 
mm  before  nbsprrrd,  are  placed  by  Herodotus  to  the 
nortii  of  the  Moiiiagtles,  mmI  oeaipied  northern 
Turkestan,  or  the  tmet  now  oerapied  hj  the 
C?tt  Ht  Kiit^uisian  T?or<lp,  north  of  tli  ■  J.i\;irii 
Mid  wp.<<t  of  the  Ueloor.    From  thi!*  point  the 
Bdoor  pa5M>>ii  north  and  joins  the  Alak  Taof , 
or  Speckled  Moontain.  Thanee  tba  diain  b 
pTolon|red  northward  to  tka  watlani  cjtti'mifty 
of  the  (ireat  Altaian  mntjp.    Hf'n-  three  ranges 
meet — the  northern  termination  of  ttie  Beloor, 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Altaian  ranre,  and 
the  aouth-emt  termination  of  tlM  Ulof  h  Tangk, 
whleh  rans  north- wMt  fV«mditac«iitiil  point  to 
the  UrsUTau,  di>Hdingthe  Steppe  of  Isch in i  fnin, 
that  of  the  SJiddle  Kirguisian  Horde.  I  comeive 
this  line,  IhnB  the  source  of  the  Jaxartes,  to  the 
Rinhaean  nagaor  UralTaugh,  to  be  the  eastern 
ma  north-eastern  Hnittof  the  ireo<n^phieal  know- 
leilge  of  n.-rodotus.   D'Anvillr-  tnl:,  .  t!.,  AT.II, 
Artnuupi,  and  Gryphinn  uf  licrodotua  to  have 
tad  DO  real  axhtaiwvjbat  to  have  dwelt  in  the 
PiflMi  af  yanumea   The  Ariniaaiilafia  an  aaid 
%f  hhn  to  he  so  failed,  bMamadMywera  all  Mind 
or  oup  '      and  to  bava fidlctt  geld  whiA  tiie 
Ginrphins  guarded. 

It  ia  byt  Justice  to  Hemdotus,  to  wjr  that  he 
^d  not  beliere  the  improhabla  atary  of  the  Art- 
maapians  havinjf  but  one  ef«.  He  plAosa  thaw 
Arimaapiann  to  the  nortim  urd  of  tJir  Ii'y'dnnr's, 
and  to  the  E.  of  the  Aigipiuvl  bmWi  as  he 
had  placed  the  IiuwHlonea  tuthf  north  of  the  Maa- 
BKfrctei^  it  followt  that  thoe  Arimaspiana  must 
be  ptaoed  ht  the  spaee'  o«eiM4ed  h^  the  Steppe  of 
the  I^sa/T  Kitx'crs,  and  the  Gryphrti-*  !ti  llic  ruiiue 
of  the  L'lu^ii  i'auMh.  Kennel,  having  pLuxd  the 
Issedonea  east  of  Cashf^ar  in  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Ihe  Leaser  Buebarl^  waa  oh%ed  to 
f^ntf  the  Arhnaapiana  north  <w  thein,  at  the 
aourre  of  the  Irtish,  and  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
B«^du~  A  liii,  or  t  he  A  imighty Mountain,  the  h  ii;h- 
eat  ranj^e,  aa  b«>liered  by  the  Kalmucka,  of  cent  ml 
Asia»  and  IheOrnhraa  north  of  them  in  the 
metallic  ration  of  iCeSy^teii  Iti  Miithern  Slberte. 

That  tin-  CrvjiliJn*  innnbitf-d  the  mi-fnllir  rf^inn 
of  Kolyv.tn  iit  dtnlucibl*-,  in  Kennels  opinion, 
from  nnotlier  place  in  Herodotus,  wherw  he 
affirms  that  in  the  wortA  of  Europe  there  ia  apro» 
difious  quantity  of  tinM,  and  that  the  AvfrnMpI 
take  this  pdd  1y  \i  il  fn  .  frnm  the  Gryphln?<. 
His  reason  for  supposing;  that  the  regi<»ii  of  Koly-  | 
Tan  btfap  one  meant  by  nerodotn?*  is  because  the 
nglon  of  Cryphina  aboanded  with  and 
heeanee  the  Altaian  monn tains,  are  ao  euled  from 
Alfa,  a  word  whii  h.  In  the  Monijol  and  Tartiir 
lan(;iiiii;r<«,  aiKitifies  gold.  That  the  Altaian 
mountains  signify  the  Golden  Mountains,  is 

Kfectly  triMv  bat  that  they  are  ao  denominated 
D  the  aknndanee  of  gold  they  eontftbi,  is 
qiNafTonable.  'ITie  w<ird  Alta  or  Alt  is  pre- 
naed  to  many  places  nvhich  contain  no  |!:old,  and 
ie  merely  need  when  so  applied,  to  denote 
aihianea  or  oansHewoa.'—Tlio  aanntaips  of 
Katyvan  .ffiem.  mm  ptrt  mS  the  Altaian  range, 
being  'aapavated  imm  tka  Lsdar  Aitalan  range 


by  flii  int»:'rj8rriit  valley,  wTi'lat   tht^.  latter  fs 
separated  from  the  Great  Altaian  range  by  a  wide 
lany  fiatcao.  The  prod  ace  of  ifold,  be«ideB,  in  th* 
mhaMof  Kolyran  is  bat  triflinf; ;  ailTsr  being  ihm 
chtef  produee ;  beingr  to  that  of  void,  as  85  to  II.— 
GolJ  U  much  pl<-nti<>r  in  the  liraUan  Mountains 
than  in  those  of  Kolyvau,  the  principal  gold 
mines  of  Siberia  being  those  of  Banaaf,  in  tb» 
dlsto-ict  of  KatharlnMerg,  on  the  eaat  aide  of  tha 
Ural  Taufh.     This  latter  raafe  ts  therefore 
ni  ill'  jiMiTiribly  the  one  intPtwl!'<I  hy  Herodi  tu*, 
than  the  regiuo  of  Kboly^'an.    it  may  also  be 
remarked  here,  as  additional  eonflrmatien,  tbnt 
a  namber  of  additianal  geld  mines  hare  very 
lately  been  discovered  In  the  Uralian  ranee.  It 
i>  Jnl■^si!ll^  tJint  the  whole  Htory  of  the  A  r: 
may  have  originated  in  a  misconception  uf  the 
Greeks,  who  reed  rod  It  tnm  the  Scythlana»  t 
Tba  Ariaaaqpi*    BaeiNrtJnatly  Nmarlu,  were 
so  eaBed,  not  beeattse  they  were  anlrersnUy 
possessed  uf  but  nnr  .'\  r.  hut  because  ns  they 
were  much  addicted  to  the  practice  of  archery, 
they  winked  with  the  one  eye,  in  order  to  take 
oarer  atan  at  the  olilect.    A  muak-dserand  rauak 
Is  ealledbythe  Tfcrtam  ( Scythians, )  Orllb.  Now, 
the  Ariui.i'^iiiati'*  are  said  tn  h;i\f  \Tiirn'd 
with  the  Grypbiu!«  or  Grifina,  who  guarded  the 
gold,  it  may  mean  nothing  more  than  that  the 
ArimaiVlaoa  were  addicted  to  the  buntlDg  of 
Mask  deer,  fbr  the  eaka  of  the  mask  whleh  they 
(•ontaln,  and  which  is  an  article  of  preat  value  in 
biberia,  Tibet,  and  China.    The  mu5>k-decr  is  lua 
animal  which  delights  in  cold,  an<I  cannot  an* 
dnrebeat.    It  keepr*  entirely  to  tlienMatlnaeoi^ 
ribleandmnote  heights  among  rocka and  <breet% 
that  def>-  the  fen;  ni   iiirtn.     Th.tt   the  Ari- 
maspians  inliabited  a  cold  mountainous  negiuu  is 
admitted  by  Kennel  himself,  and  is  clear  from 
tha  tmvela  of  Aristeae  of  PVoaoanaaua,  who 
eoine  daattothe  lasadonea,  nont'tntha  Ariwisspl, 

next  tn  the  r?i  \  |diMi>,  L'iiardi;LiiN  of  (be  trold,  aud 
then  to  the  iiyiMsi  WimUk,  who  ^u&au^  i\u<  wli«*ie 
country  quite  to  the  sea.  Here  the  Gry|ihins  lis 
north  of  tbo  Arfanaaiii,  and  south  of  ihaili|Nai> 
bawna,  Nowewppeetnjy  tfie  GryphinaMbaiJte; 
get  her  an  Imnj^inarj'  p«^rj|>!'^.  a-^  1)  AnvIII,'  JuNtly 
thinks,  we  bavts  tim  Arhnkt^iti  uvi^hhuufti  ta  the 
Hyperboreans,  and  inhabiting  the  Uiphaean 
mottntains  or  tbo  Ural  Tan,  and  nddietad  to  tha 
boating  of  moAKleer  whleh  fre(|aent  tbo  loeka 
and  HFiowy  summits  of  that  el>  v;ir>>d  range. 
The  whole  story,  therefore,  of  the  gold  guarding 
Gryphins  has  either  originate<l  in  a  verbal  flrin* 
take»  or  la  totally  a  fabrkated  tala  to  hnfoaaoB 
thecMdnlono, 

Thf  Cirvpliins  of  TTr rodof us  wi n-  micri'ssl vi-Ii 
improved  ifilo  monsters  called  GrtHina,  whicl 
make  so  distinguished  a  ficinre  in  ancient  and 
modem  heraldic,  and  whioi  are  rapwnaiitiiii  an 
having  the  eomMtied  aqninne  and  bedHnI  fcrm, 

Pr»mponiua    ^f'l^,    wh^i  inmi-  thnn  fiv« 

Centuries  after  IlerodotUH,  nnti  wi'<)te  a  ixMik  of 
geographT,  tells  us  gravely,  tliat  the  country 
beyond  the  Ripbaau  Mountains^ 


a  Tory  rich  soil,  is  yet  ttnlnhal 

l>ecause  the  Gryphins,  a  cruel  and  Mfnbhnrn  rare 
of  %vild  beaata,  which  have  a  wondertui  atfection 
for,  and  watchfol  care  of  the  gold  thrown  up 
from  tha  bowda  af  tha  earth,  and  are  hostile  lo. 
all  who  taneh  lt.>  In  a  nnnwiaeript  map  of 
the  lOth  century,  depositwl  in  the  Cottoniun 

1  Delude  sit  regie  rlitii  aitmrxtLiin  foU,  inbabttatMlli 
tamen,  quia  f'lM''  '-.u,!*,  pertiiias  fr-rm-ii  pmi-i, 
aunun  terra  penltu*  ■  /'  i  :;i,Tnlrr  aimtnt .  iTnmjui'  <  u.ot. 
dluot  et  fwnt  tnlesU  Utiog/aOibm—lic  Situ  Urtiu,  iiU 
ILaLp^lItt  ^  • 
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libmrr.  ww  hare  the  nation    of  the  Griffin* 

placed  betwi>en  Armenia  and  (olcliis.  Thevtory 
of  th«  Kold-wAtchinr  GrifBnii  has  a  kindred 
nfHnitj  to  the  fable  of  the  Indian  ants,  pnie— ed 
of  inarh  fold,  in  deserts  amongst  mountains,  and 
which  thej  constantly  watche<i  with  the  utmost 
mre.  Touched  tiy  Ctewian,  Herudotiis,  Me|fa»- 
then%  Arrian,  and  Pliny  ;  and  made  by  them 
•qoal  in  size  to  a  large  Hyrcanian  do){;  and 
which  have  been  kindlr  furnished  with  wings 
and  horns  by  Pliny,  won  seems  to  hare  bad  a 

Ereat  pre<iilectinn  for  monntfrs.  The  Ilin<io«M 
are  tbfir  Griffins  too,  but  theiie  animaN,  instead 
of  watching  gold,  like  thoae  of  UenKkHUM  and 
Mela,  steal  it.  The  Hindoo  Griffin  has  the 
wings  and  beak  of  an  eagle,  with  the  body  and 
legs  of  n  man,  butthev  liittcr  nn*  furnished  with 
tAloii«  like  the  feet  of  the  eagle.  I  (in  clear  tome, 
that  the  Arima<ipl,  ArgipfMei.  or  liald  Headland 
the  fabulous  Gryphins  of  Herodotus  must  Im> 
placed  between  the  I  ral-Tsu  and  the  Llu^h- 
rauirh,  to  the  nnntlt-west  of  Siberia,  and  north- 
east of  the  Uiitht-Kipjack. 

Ilesperting  the  Hyperboreans  of  Herodotus, 
they  seem  to  hare  reached  from  the  source  of  the 
Don  or  TanalH,  north  and  nnrth-eastwnrd  indi^ 
finitely  to  the  i»ea.  How  far  north  and  I'M.it  they 
ext^Mxled  is  imponible  to  say,  but  probably  not 
fiu-iher  north  than  (Kf  north  lat.  nor  fartiter  eaut 
than  the  western  declivity  of  the  Hipluean  or 
Uralinn  range,  from  the  north  of  the  source  of 
the  Jaik  to  that  of  the  Kama.  Hiii  H r|M>rlMtrean 
Ocean,  whii-h  he  made  the  northern  and  nortli- 
eAstern  Intundary  of  Lumpe,  seems  to  have  been 
In  6OP  north  lat. ;  and  the  H  jrperboreans  lay  be- 
tween that  Ocean  and  the  Scythian  tnl>es,  a*  the 
TTiyaeageta*,  Ariinnapi,  Argippwi,  and  Imedones. 
The  term  H yperlM»reans  nimply  means  those 
who  dwelt  farthest  north,  and  had  different 
applications  in  different  ages,  aa  the  ancients 
increased  in  ideographical  knowledfe.  As  all 
thofie  who  dwelt  fitrthent  south  obtained  the 
generic  name  of  Kihiopian<t,  so  all  those  who 
dwelt  farthest  north  were  termed  Hyperboreans. 
The  region  of  the  Hyperb<ireans  may  be  termed 
the  <«rra  laco^iVo  of  Hentdotus,  for  he  says, 
that  "  of  these  (teople  none  of  all  the  Scythians, 
the  I ssedntieH  excepted,  knrwany  thing,  and  what 
the  Is^edones  say  merits  little  attention."  In  his 
Idea,  therefore,  Ip^urope  could  not  extend  farther 
ncnththantUy  north  Int.  north-east  to  the  Steppe 
of  Ischim,  and  east  to  the  Western  Imaus,  and 
southward  to  the  Mawwigetap.  In  hia  geography, 
the  i>c^an  surrounded  llie  earth  on  three  xides, 
the  west,  the  north,  and  the  south,  but  on  the 
east  there  was  no  sea,  the  land  strelchinff  inde- 
finitely east,  for  he  says  "  I  cannot  but  think  it 
exceediri4:ly  ridiculoui  to  bear  some  men  talk  of 
the  circumfen-nce  of  the  earth,  pretending,  with- 
out the  srtiallest  reason  or  pndiability,  that  the 
ocean  enrompasHes  the  earth,  that  the  earth  it 
roMn/i,  if  mechariirally  fomiefl  bo,  and  that  Aaia 
in  equal  to  Kurope^"'  And  again,  in  the  8th 
chapter  of  the  same  book,  (they  affirm,  without 
provinc  it,  that  ths  ocean,  commencing  at  the 
east,  flown  round  the  ear</i.) 

Here  two  facts  are  stated,  as  known  in  his 
day,  but  disl»elieved  by  him,  the  elobiilarity  of 
the  earth,  and  its  l>ein«  encircled  with  the  ocean. 
The  persons  whom  he  thus  ridicules  were  the 
disciples  of  Thales  and  An.iximander,  of  Par- 
nienides.  ami  l'yth««or:w,  who  all  niuinUineil 
the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  espwially  Anaximiui- 
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der,  who  demonstrated  the  diamal  motion  of  tb« 
earth,  and  msintaincd  its  circumference  to  be 
4O0,0<X}  stadia.  In  point- of  science,  therefore, 
and  natural  Dbiliwopby,  Herodotus  was  very  far 
below  aevenil  of  hk  contemporaries,  who  had 
imbibed  the  doctrines  of  the  Ionic  and  Pythai^one 
schooU.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  ef 
snow,  in  elevated  situatiuns,  in  warm  countriea.' 

But  the  most  wonderful  of  bis  errors  ia  hia 
Wlief  that  the  sun  was  vertical,  or  at  hia  meri- 
dian height,  not  at  mid-day,  but  in  thcnMmiaf. 
amongst  the  Indians.  "  They  have  a  vertical  aoD, 
when  with  us  people  withdraw  from  the  Fm  ■■, 
during  which  period  the  warmth  ia  more  1  ma 
sive  than  the  mid-day  sun  in  Greece."'  TkSm, 
sars  he,  distinguishes  the  Indiana  fieoi  all 
other  people."  This  is  lomeotaUr  IpMEBBee, 
and  is  wholly  owing  to  the  not  redocl^  ISmm 
to  the  meridian  of  the  plae*.  "nelndam  ia 
about  46  dei^reea,  or  three  ham  mat  af  Greece. 
It  would  therefore  happen,  that  wImb  ft  waa 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  Greece,  it  weald 
\te  noon  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  Now,  nine 
in  the  morning  was  the  time,  in  Greece,  wbcn 
the  Forum  was  full.  Another  praaf  d  his 
ranee,  is  his  strange  unphiloeophiad  war  of 
aci-ountine  for  the  annual  inundation  at'  thm 
Nile,  by  tije  sun's  being  drawn  out  ofkiaoaana. 
Respecting  the  (^aspian  Sea,  hia  knowMf*  b 
surprisingly  accurate,  when  oeaapared  with  the 
ideas  of  succeeding  geographers,  and  wbca  it  m 
couhidered  that  his  information  on  this  paiat 
was  m-holiy  from  the  accounU  of  othira.  He 
describes  it  as  an  inland  lake  or  aea,  uocanneelaA 
with  any  other.<  lu  length,  he  adda,  ia  m 
much  as  a  swift-oartd  vesael  am  aecompllab  in 
lb  days,  and  its  breadth  as  much  as  can  be  oaOcd 
in  eight  days.  This  cooipatatioii  is  very  near 
the  truth,  as  it  allows  40  geographical  milce  a 
day  for  such  veael,  a  rate  quite  consistent  with 
that  of  ancient  shipa.  Its  breadth  is  thua  made 
very  little  more  than  half  its  length.  This, 
if  understoiMl  generally,  is  considerably  tee 
much,  but  is  not  far  berond  the  truth  ia 
iU  northern  extremity,  wfiirh  ia  more  than 
SOO  miles  broad,  from  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Menldshiak  to  the  opposite  ruaat,  an^  tlytf  ■wwk 
perhaps  what  he  intended.  That  he  aaade  itm 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south  v>  ckar  firtHB 
what  he  adds:  <<  Caucasus  bounds  it  on  the  wwt, 
the  largest  and  perhaps  higheat  moontun  ia  tlw 
world,  and  inhabited  bv  different  natJeot.**  *■  Oil 
the  east,  it  is  bounded  by  anloin  of  prodiciaaa 
extent,  a  considerable  part  ol  which  is  inbaMlai 
bv  the  Massagetc"*  -The  above  iliaiilpliaii 
shows  that  he  had  juster  ideas  reepecting  the 
figure  and  direction  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  than 
existed  in  after  ages,  down  to  the  '<"^*<f>fntvf- 
ment  of  the  l8Lh  centia-y.  Down  to  the  days  ef 
Ptolemy,  a  period  of  aiz  nsntuilaa,  with  the 
exception  of  Aristotle  and  Diod«W  Skolna, 
succeeding  geographers,  as  EratoatkMMk  fltnbc, 
Pliny,  and  Pumponius  Mela,  belirrad  tke  Cm- 
pian  to  be  a  gulf  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  ctm- 
nected  with  it  by  a  strait ;  and  even  the  judi- 
cious Arrian,  the  biographer  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  aaaerts  that  there  was  a  communicntkn 
between  the  Caspian  See  and  the  FiMltiii 
Ocean.  He  oUm  possessed  some  luiowledee  of 
Southern  India,  a  country  %-erT  remote  rnan 
the  Persian  conquests,  the  inh^itauta  of  wkkk 
were  as  black  as  the  Ethiopiona.  I3y  auch  Pot2 
be  undoubtedly  intended  those  of  the  PtnloaaU. 
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Hlfi  dffirrTftlon  of  thrfr  mru\p  of  livhip  it  arcu- 
nite  ;  and  hp  sara  that  thry  clothMl  thrmtMilvea 
in  cotton  cloth  fabricated  of  the  fineat  of  their 
wool.  This  information  waa  undnabtedly 
derived  from  the  Peniana,  who  would  learn  it 
from  their  Indian  nubircln  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus.  Refipetting  thi*  Kuxliie  iwsi,  he  over- 
rated Its  lencth  bv  9000  stadea  ;  under-rated  the 
br«*dth  of  Aaia  Minor  by  nearly  one-half ;  and 
made  the  Pains  Meoti.i  nearly  aa  large  as  th«i 
£uxine  Sea,  extrndin(t  it  fnr  to  the  north  and  eaat 
beyond  the  truth,  and  that  it  lay  as  much  nortk 
and  south  as  east  and  west.  Respecting  Afrka, 
he  Icnew  more  than  Ptolemy,  vattlu  more  than 
Strabo.  He  carries  the  course  of  the  Nile  four 
moTitba'  joiirney,  or  1,900  peoirraphical  miles,  to 
the  south  of  Syeni',  which  would  nuppose  itn  course 
to  be  in  i*  north  lat.  a  notion  which  would  lead  us 
to  conclude  that  he  intended  the  Abiad  or  West- 
em  Nile  to  be  meant,  and  not  the  Abyssinian 
branch.  Yet,  In  contradiction  to  this,  ^e  sup- 
poaea  that  the  Nile  rose  far  bevond  the  Greater 
Sjrtis,  and  the  country  of  the  Nasamones.  On 
the  authority  of  Etearchus,  king  of  the  Naaa- 
mones,  he  rrlates  a  journey  Into  the  interior  of 
Africa  by  five  of  the  Nasamon***,  who  travelled 
flrwt  through  the  Inhabited  tract,  (Fezzan,)  then 
tbrongh  the  spare  Infested  with  wild  beasts, 
afterwards  went  ward  through  the  Dwert,  and 
were  finally  taken  prinoners  by  men  black  and  of 
a  diminutive  stature,  and  carried  to  a  city  washed 
by  a  great  river,  which  flowed  from  west  to  east, 
and  abounded  in  crocodiles.'  He  adds,'  that  in 
the  opinion  of  Etearchus,  mentioned  above,  the 
Hrer  In  question  was  the  Nile. 

This,  (continues  he,  probability  confirms— the 
Nile  certainly  rises  in  Libya,  which  it  divides ; 
and  if  it  be  allowable  to  draw  such  a  conclusion, 
it  takes  a  simUar  course  to  the  later,  Lower 
Danube,  which  bends  to  the  north-east  towards 
Beanrabia.)  This  Is  no  other  than  the  far-famed 
Nifer,  or  great  inland  river  of  Africa,  which 
really  runs  east  and  south-east,  but  which  betook 
for  tac  Nile.  It  may  be  supposed  that  Herodotiu 
llrat  conceived,  and  justly,  that  the  Nile  came 
from  the  s<»uth.  as  he  was  told,  but  that  after- 
wards be  altered  his  opinion,  on  the  authority  of 
Ktearchus,  and  the  Nasamonlan  explorers.  We 
might  have  supjKmed  that  In  his  opinion  the 
Nile  had  two  great  branches, — the  western  or 
Kaamonian  river,  and  the  sojithern  or  P'thlo- 
pian  river,  had  he  not  previously  asserted  ■  that 
the  Nile  bad  no  adiunct  streams.  Perhaps  he 
might  have  heard  of  the  Ablad  or  White  River, 
aiid  taken  It  for  a  continuation  of  the  stream 
•ecn  by  the  Nasamones.  It  Is  to  I^erodotus, 
however,  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  first 
notices  respecting  the  Niger,  and  its  line  of 
course,  however  wrong  he  may  have  been  In 
identifying  it  with  the  Nile.  From  his  day 
down  to  those  of  Pliny  and  I'tolemy,  there  is 
utter  silence  respecting  such  a  river  as  the  Niger, 
an  interval  of  nigh  600  years.  Both  of  these 
afree  with  Herodotus,  in  making  the  Niger 
run  from  west  to  east.  15ut  they  make  it 
quite  a  distinct  river  from  the  Nile,  though 
equally  ignorant  as  he,  res{>ecting  the  termi- 
nation of  its  course.  It  was  from  the  conquest 
of  the  Garamaiites  of  Herodotus,  by  Corne- 
Uus  lialbua,  that  the  name  Niger,  or  River  of 
the  Negroea,  became  known  to  the  Europeans. 

Respecting  Africa  in  general,  we  are  sure  that 
the  information  of  Herodotus  extended  it  as  for 
•outh  aa  the  equator,  and  perhaps  beyond  it,  but 
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how  far  it  is  imponsible  tosny.  It  Is  aNo  clear  that 
he  believed  AiVica  to  have  lieen  circumnavigated 
by  the  fleet  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  aa  has  been  shown 
in  our  supplementary  article  on  the  commerce  of 
the  ancients,  so  that  m  this  respect  he  knew  more 
than  Ptolemy  himself,  as  has  been  shown  in  the 
article  above  referred  to  ;  yet  his  detailed  know* 
ledge  of  A frica  extended  only  to  the  Upper  Nile» 
and  on  the  south-west  to  the  Niger ;  and  admitting 
that  he  knew  the  fact  that  Africa  was  surrounded 
by  the  ocean,  except  at  the  Inthmus  of  Suez,  still 
he  knew  no  particulars  relating  to  its  coasts, 
beyond  where  the  Carthaginians  traded,  on  tlM 
west  side,  nor  on  the  eastern  side  beyond  the 
outlet  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  On  the  Aiediterr»' 
nean  side,  his  detailed  knowledge  extended  no 
farther  west  than  the  vicinity  of  Carthage— 
Beyond  Carthage  as  far  aa  the  Pillars  of  Wkem* 
les  westward,  Herodotus  seems  to  have  known 
nothing. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  remarkable  fact 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  respecting  the  state  of 

Eeographical  science,  about  half  a  century  before 
e  published  his  history,  and  very  shortly  preced- 
ing the  Persian  invasion.  It  occurs  in  B.  v.  c. 
where  he  says  that  Aristagoras,  prince  of  Mile- 
tus, appeared  before  Cleomenes,  the  Spartan  king, 
with  a  tablet  of  brass  in  his  hand,  upon  whieii 
was  Inscribed,  ecerit  known  part  of  tne  htibilaNt 
world,  the  teat  and  the  river$,  and  to  this  tabli-t  he 
pointed,  as  he  spoke  of  the  several  countries 
between  the  Ionian  Sea  and  Susa.  This  is  the 
first  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  history,  and 
appears  from  what  has  been  said,  of  It  In  our 
note  on  the  river  Gyndea,*  to  have  been  a  very 
vaeue,  rude,  and  Imperfect  performance ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  geographical  tablets  of  this  kind, 
however  rude  and  Imperfect,  were  in  use  amongst 
the  statesmen  and  men  of  science  in  those  days. 
What  a  feast  for  an  antiquary  would  this  tablet 
have  been  had  it  been  preserve*!.  The  curious 
reader  may  see  the  geography  of  this  tablet  di»> 
cussed  by  llennel  in  his  illustrations  of  Herodo- 
tus.* We  are  told  by  Alllan*  that  S«»crates  pro- 
duced a  map  of  the  world,  and  desired  .Mcibiadea, 
who  was  vain  of  the  extent  of  his  landed  pro- 
perty, to  point  it  out,  or  even  the  whole  extent 
of  Attica.  Such  a  map,  perhaps,  a  copy  of  that 
of  Anaxlmander,  must  either  have  been  very 
defective,  or  the  scale  of  It  extremely  small, 
otherwise  Alcibiades  could  easily  have  complied 
with  the  latter  part  of  the  philo«>opher's  request. 

In  assigning  the  limits  of  Herodotas*  geogra- 
phical knowledge  In  Asia,  we  must  leave  out  nil 
ludia  east  •)f  the  Registan,  or  country  of  Sand, 
and  the  whole  of  central  Asia  and  Cliina^ 
together  with  the  whole  of  Siberia.  In  Europe, 
alfbeyond  60<>  north  lat.  must  he  deducted,  aa 
also  all  that  part  of  P<urope  which  lay  west  vf 
the  I>ower  Danube,  between  the  .Mps  and  the 
Baltic.  In  .Africa,  all  to  the  south  of  the  (equa- 
tor, and  to  the  west  of  the  parallel  of  Carthage. 
He  was  also  Ignorant  of  the  existence  of  tne 
Persian  Gulf,  as  he  describes  the  Euphrates 
as  lulling  into  the  Erythriean  See,  or  Indian 
Ocean.  , 
We  conclude  our  statement  respecting  Her*, 
dotus,  that  he  Is  singularly  correct  in  bis  rlassi- 
fication  of  the  inhaliitants  of  Africa,  dividing 
them  Into  two  great  Inxlies — .Africans  and  Kthio- 
pians— the  latter  being  placed  -  south  of  the 
former,  or  the  Moors  and  Negroes,  which  it 
exactly  the  case  at  tbia  very  day. 
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Xenophatin,  th«  founder  of  Uie  £lMtie 
wh»  (lourUhrd  ii>  year*  posterior  to  Anaximfto- 
<^'-r.  inaiiiUiiied  that  the  stars  were  nctinfiiisked 
•Trry  uigbt,  and  lif  btod  up  every  tnoniinf ;  that 
IIm  •un  is  M  ImtmmA  daud ;  that  «>rlipsea  are 
eatUMfd  hy  a  t— porary  cxtinetion  of  the  Min ; 
tbat  the  moon  u  18  times  Ugfer  than  the  earth, 
aud  iiihubit«'<l ;  that  thi'  ditferent  climates  t>r  ttu- 
earth  are  cnlif  btf  tti^d  by  their  raipactive  suns 
■HA  mmm,  ftc  The  philoeopklMl  priwiplM  of 
ParmeBides,  Auaximenee,  AnawgoWBi  Arche- 
latu,  PythaKonui,  PhiloUaa,  and  Hieetaa,  need 
^ardly  ti''  uirntiinifd,  thry  h.ivi-  very  little  refer- 
cooe  iejieography,  strictly  speaking,  being  nutre 
4iMrtafi»  tlM  heavens  than  the  earth.  One  of 
these  wisa  men,  indaad,(  Awhahmy)  maintained 
that  the  motion  of  the  eartli  was  caused  by  wind, 
rfaat  caused  the  wind  ht-  did  imt  say,  unlem 
,  with  his  master  Auaxaguras,  w«  suppose  be 
•Mributed  it  to  the  rarefaction  of  the  air.  After 
tiM  tioMof  UaradotMih  iIm  MMiaati  ntm  to  Ittva 
naaafawd  nearly  aMloMiy  ftr«a  oeoaideniMe 
period  in  their  kiMwledge  of  geography.  Astro- 
nomical observaSioas  were  indeed  made  in  G  reece, 
'hy  Cleaatratns,  Metoo,  and  EudwBoo,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  these  aatronooaan  kaatr  how  to 
apply  tlMia  to  geography.  So  imanaldtfable 
was  the  geographical  knowledge  of  thr  Greeluh 
that  £pboru8,  who  was  nearly-  cutemporaneous 
Ari»totle,  suppoved  Iberia  or  Spain  to  be  a 
  llMjit  of 


Wflh  Ari»totle,  suppoved  JbHri 
«iliy,  wmI  rackonod  Cadix  tha 
tka  1a*«m  world,  yat  this  Epl 


yat  this  Ephoms  waa 

ed  an  ai-rurntn  geographer  and  hiNt<irian.  He 
composed  a  btjitorv  comprehending  .i  period  uf 
760  ysara,  in  which  he  inserted  geographical 
dmoApdam  •€  mmaj  parte  oif  the  terreatrial 
floba.^ 

.\rIstoUe,  the  scholar  of  Plato,  and  founder  of 
the  I'eripatetic  philosophy,  c^intributed  mitdi 
to  the  fuiidameotal  principles  of  geographical 
acianoi^  hy  inferrinc  iioai  the  ohMervatiuns  uf 
travellers  tb«  apbandty  of  the  glube,  and  that 
the  stars  sf>»'ii  in  Greece  were  not  visible  in 
Cyuru*  ur  K::>(>t.  He  e!<tiinat«>d  the  longitude 
or  length  (tt  kin-  li:it>ii.itil**  world,  that  is  frum 
tha  i^iUdrs  of  liarculsa  to  India,  to  ba  to  its 
lallittda  or  breadth,  or  from  Ethiopia  to  tha  ex- 
tremities of  S*  ythi.-i,  n<i  ^  to  3.  Ha  tttppoM^d 
the  rest  of  the  globe  to  be  uninhabftahle  from 
burning  heat  aud  perpetual  congelation.  In  its 
ila  geographical  acience  received  litUe  advan- 
hmn  him.  He  aupposed  the  coasts  of  Spain 

not  to  be  very  distant  from  tbose  of  India,  arui 
even  adopted  u  uiuditied  notion  of  liouier's 
OcfiiK  Uivi-r,  which  had  been  ridiculed  by  bis 
predecessor  Uerodotuib  for  be  describes  the 
habitable  earth  aa  a  ipreat  aval  island,  terminated 
on  the  west  by  the  1  iirtessuH  (the  Guadalquiver), 
uu  the  east  by  the  Indus,  and  oti  the  north  by 
Albion  and  lerrie  (Britiiin  ami  Ireland),  of 
which  inlands  his  ideas  were  necessarily  very 
vague  and  imperfect.  He  however  admitted 
iviili  Hi  todotu-s,  that  the  Caspian  Sea  was  a 
greut  inl.md  luWc,  having  no  (omniunicatioa 
with  any  other  sea. 

Py  theos  of  Marseilles,  who  lived  a  short  time 
before  AleMander  tlw  Great,  has  been  edebrated 

as  an  astronomer,  navifmtor,  and  geti^mphcr. 
It  is  needlesH  to  speak  of  hi:*  voyage,  fm  it  im- 
possible to  identify  hi»  i'hule  with  anv  known 
•tfot  in  the  tiorthern  heuusphere.  "He  wa? 
tne  flrat  who  establisbeil  a  dlitlnetlon  of 
climate  by  the  len^jth  of  days  and  nights,  and  ho 
Is  said  to  have  dis, nvrred  the  di  pen<lance  of  the 
tides  ujK'ii  tlir  ]ni-,iiinii  (if  the  ni<M»n,  af!irniing 
tiiat  the  tiuud  tide  defended  on  the  increase  of 
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of  a  giiMriKin,  by  which  be  ascertained  the  Fuji's 
altitude,  at  the  summer  soUtic%  to  be  1  ?  at 
that  phhoe,  an  obserwti—  wUak  baeo  rcriied 
by  snoceedi^g  abawTtra*  Ha  idntab  that  in 
bis  voyage  to  Hm  nortii,  the  son  at  the  anmawr 
sfdatice,  touched  the  northern  7>art  of  rb* 
horizon,  lie  nainted  out  three  starit  oe&r  iLc 
pole,  with  whiflS tha  north  star  formed  a  square, 
and  within  thia  ba  fixed  (he  tnia  nlace  e# 

the  pole.    Aooonflng  to  Sumbe  he  €xed  taia  fin* 

meri  li  in  ;it  Thulc,  whii  h  hi-  r4>n>iJered  to  b« 
the  most  western  part  of  the  then  known 
wwld,  aad  iwkeoad  his  longitude  from  thenoe. 

BvA  nag— gofc*  ^  f>*  *U«  to  fix  the 
eite  of  MM  Thole  ti  T^ribaaa    Tha  rmcity  of 

Pytheaaisutterly  denies  by  Straboand  Polvblaa, 
and  amongst  this  moderns  by  l>'Aiiriik^  and 
strongly  sospeatod  by  Dr.  ViaoeaL  The  oMiat 
prohaUe  ofiniM  mftBliiw  the  fill  «f  the  IImUa 
of  Pytheae  k  that  whldi  iAtotHi»  It  witih  a 

distrin  Hi  tlie  ro.«st  of  Nor'vray,  csJU-d  Thele- 
mark,  bet  wtvu  and  tk^"  north  latitude,  wba« 
tl»e  sun  at  the  summer  eolstioe  would  be  esac^ 
nectlk  nito  ia  the  anyptol'if  of  Ftoksf 
biaadH  Bat  the  Thule  of  Agrknia,  Tacitm, 
and  Ptolemy,  is  evidently  one  of  the  Shrtlaod 
Isles  /  the  Homsn  Thule),  though  Ptolemy 
placed  it  abam  S  degrees  too  far  north. 

Tha  OWfiMBts  of  Alexander  formed  • 
in  the  adanee  of  geograpb  y.    U  y 
the  Greeks  acquir«nl  u  di  t.uie4  knowledge  of 
Asia,  from  the  Ilellespont  to  the  Hypbasi^  and 
frum  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Jaxartes,  and. 
obtained  a  hiwwl^ge  of  the  Ganges^  and  sf 
India  beyond  tite  Uegivun,  or  Sandy  Desvt, 
both  of  which  were  unknown  to  Ilf-ndctus. 
In  his  march  westward  from  the  Indus  to  ^u$a, 
be  emploved  Diognetus  and  Uvton,  two  dis- 
tingttiaMd  geeaaetridana^aa  weata  infanped  by 
■StralM  ana  PKny,  to  draw  np  anrerya  ef  tie 
interniediate  provinces,  and  r»*diire  them,  as  weD 
as  Uie  marciie«  of  his  army,  to  regular  uieasurr- 
ment,  and  thus  the  distances  being  accurately 
set  down,  and  joumala  ftithfolly  kcpl»  the 
principle*  of  geographical  adenca  next  In  iaipflr* 
tance  and  utility  to  astronomical  ob«»•^^  at^t^nl, 
were  established.    In  addition  to  the  journals 
of  Diognetus  and  Bteton,  both  of  whom  mav  be 
styled  tile  ^uarter-maeten  lencral  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian army,  were  tbeae  of  Nearchna  (happily 

fireserved  by  the  judiciotiN  Arrian,^  of  Aristobl^ 
us,  and  Ptolemy,  aJierwiirds  king  ol"  F-gypt 
Of  all  these,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
NearchuB,  we  have  only  extracts^  furnished  m 
by  Diodoma,  Strabe,  and  Arriaa.  Had  Aa 
journals  of  Diognetns  and  Bfeton  Ix't^n  yrr^mt 
entire,  and  bud  they  rea^lx-d  our  tiiuf->,  tbey 
would  have  thrown  niii<  h  li^ht  on  the  interior 
y  of  the  Persian  empire,  with  which  the 
are  etill  Tcry  fanpcHbetl^  aoiuaioted. 
A  glance  over  the  map  of  Asia  will  show  that 
his  marches  northwaid  and  eastward,  and 
the  double  route  of  lii.s  army  \^l~■f^^.ird.  the 
one  luidtf  Cratorus,  through  the  centre  ol 
tlM  Peialan  empire,  and  nie  other  beaded 
by  Alevauder  himM-lf  through  the  maritime 

Iirovinctn,  Intensect  the  whole  spare  br  three 
incji,  from  the  IIJllu^  almost  to  th>'  Tien^, 

I3ut  the  full  benefit  that  might  have  sccroed 
to  geographical  sdeoee  from  ue  marches,  tta 
victories,  and  the  oonqneste  of  Alexander,  wM 
never  realixefl  by  posterity.  Unfortonately  ftr* 
mankinil  and  d  r  v  i.-ii c  inll"t.ii-y  renowTJ  And 
warlike  achicvementf  have  ^^"^       ^  ^f""^ 
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natinf  Influence  on  th«  human  mind,  and  been 
uniformly  more  prSzfd  than  they  dcaerred. 
TIm  popular  taste  hac  almost  alwaya  hi  matters 
»f  bbtory  and  objects  of  poetry  bMNlfaeHHlTely 
dJrectiHl  t(»  the  contemplation  of  the  cmfuttd 
noite  of  the  warrior^  and  of  garment*  rolled  in 
blood.    Hence  the  dellfht  that  is  so  eommonly 
hikt  in  Mdiaf  or  haarlnf  of  daada  of  aavage 
^tiWf  m4  acta  of  ranantfo  iMrotiiB ;  of 
nanijuinnry  battles,  rapid  marchfs,  and  military 
stratairems;  of  cities  8torta«'d,  plundered,  and 
burned;  of  murdered  myriads,  wasted  pro- 
viaMib  and  rained  enqdnib   On  aeeannt  of  this 
pavTcrsloQ  of  pnMlo  taols^  Alcaaudar  tlw  Givat 
is  known  to  m.iiiiiind  only  as  a  sanguinary  con- 
quering horo,  an  the  first  in  the  roll  of  warriors, 
and  therefore  the  records  of  his  battles  and  his 
Tictorisik  of  his  TalottT  Mid  hia  cradtieiv  baire 
Wen  carefhlly  prwefied,  and  aa  ifcfierally  read 
and  ailinirrd,  whilst  the  gpogriiphiral  detHils  of 
his  expedition  ntid  conqumts,  as  those  of  Diug- 
netus  and  Iketon,  have  been  neg^MSled  Mid  loat 
The  peaceful  records  of  the  oommenoement  and 
progress  of  science  have  no  charms  for  the  public 
uiiul,  and  are  tht  i  tTi  ri*  only  mid  and  Htu<lied 
by  the  few.    It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  though 
faogmpUeal  idanoe  ia  as  nraeh  indebted  for  its 
fW>fres»  and  extension  to  conquest  as  to  com- 
meree,  yet  the  geographical  re«iults  are  compara- 
tively  npj{l»^;t«'d   and   ovprlooki  il,    wJiil  t  tlu» 
liiatorical  details  of  those  events  wbidi  led  to 
thaae  nanlta  are  mrefttllf  pcraoed.  Alexander 
was  a  man  of  science  as  well  as  a  man  of 
war,  was  passionately  fond  of  natural  history 
and  geographiwil  mit'nro,   and   di*!   nuich  to 
increase  both.     Had  this  mighty  conqueror 
Bved  to  perfeel  bii  acliemes,  Kurop«  and  A.sia 
would  have  been  united  In  the  bonds  of  com- 
mercial amity,  the  science  of  Europe,  whether 
military,  jMiliriral,  or  pliiiuxipIiiiMl,  wniild  have 
irradiated  the  darkened  re&;itins  of  the  east,  and 
the  bounds  of  geographical  adcooo  been  mMtly 
enlarged.    But  his  death  frustrated  these  grand 
and  beneficent  views,  and  the  Niiccejtsivc  contests 
of  thoRc  who  enjoyed  the  fmifs  .it'Iii-i  <  ntique^ts, 
obstructed  for  a  considerable  period  all  iltat 
friendly  interooune  wbidi  le  proptttoos  to 
geography. 

ny  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  from  the  Hydftspcs 
to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Indus  to  the  montln 
of  the  Tigris  and  Eu|ihntte5«,  a  linowledge  of  the 
hydrography  of  the  Punjaub)  the  Ki^thraean 
Sea,  and  the  IVrsiau  Gull,  was  acquire*!,  and  the 
l.itter  was  no  longer  confounded  with  the 
former,  as  was  done  by  Herodotus.     A  survey 

was  also  made  of  tlie  Arabian  or  western  side  of 
the  Pereim  Gulf»  by  Arehlas,  AndmetlMfMe,  and 

Hiero,  biit  the  details  have  not  reachetl  ns. 
Hiero  proceeded  down  tin-  (hilf,  doubled  CajM* 
Mussendom,  Mailed  «iown  the  coast  below 
Muscat,  atid  came  in  sight  of  Cape  Haa-lial-liad, 
whidi  lie  dnrat  not  doubly  mi«i  then  fcCnnwd 
lip  the  gulf.  A  survey  was  also  taken  of  the 
1)elta  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  and  the 
ICulueus  or  Karoon.  The  channel  of  the  Tigri« 
was  also  examined  up  M  far  as  Qpi«,  its  highest 
iMvfgal>le  point,  and  that  of  the  Euphrates, 
down  to  the  Marsh  of  I'.illai'npa'*.  I'-y  Mituc 
strange  fatality,  however,  thcie  surveys  of  the 
Delta  of  Susiana,  and  the  lower  coui'ses  of  the 
Kupbrateaand  Tigris,  made  little  or  no  addition 
to  tbe  knowledfe  of  the  anclente  respecting 
the  sea  roasts  of  Chaldi  n  and  Susiana,  or  the 
number  and  courses  of  the  streams,  that  in 
these  n'gions,  enter  the  Fenian  Gulf.  Not  one 
word  ia  aaid  of  tbe  oooMctinf  ewMla  of  tlic , 


Euphrates  and  Tigris,  nor  of  the  Shat-al-Hye, 
or  large  branch  of  the  Tigris  that  falls  into  the 
Eupbntci,  nor  «f  tbe  bm  triaagnlar  tnet 
ealM  Ai-BmUm  «r  «h»  HMmT  All  tho 
knowledge  the  ancients  derived  from  the 
surveys  of  Alexander,  Just  mentioned,  may  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  a  Strabo  or  an  Arrlan* 
and  tlictr  deeenptiona  vn  JwC  oenfudeo 
rvDffvonQsa*  uuuii  an  vpporwimy  sn  ws 
sented  by  the  conquests  nf  Alexander  and  his 
inquisitive  mind,  might  ha\c  led  to  a  complete 
topogn^lcal  knowledge  of  Chaldea,  Itaby- 
looia,  and  Soaiana,  of  tbe  Snsaan  Delta,  tbo 
rlvcre  of  flnrfana,  and  of  tbe  penttee  and 
junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  If  sucli 
addition  to  geographical  science  was  ever  actually 
made,  it  baa  oevw  appenred,  and  such  an  oppor- 
tunity waa  never  again  preeented*  tbeia  traelo 
being  In  no  very  long  spooa  oif  tinM  wmied 
from  the  feeble  aaeeoHan  of  Sdamona  by  tbo 
Fartbians. 

Raipeetimf  tbe  voyage  of  Kearchus,  It  .asay 
be  remaiiMd,  that  so  Inoonilderable  was  the 

bMII  of  tbe  Greeks  in  marlUme  aeience,  that 

seven  months  were  spent  in  accomplishing  a 
voyage,  which  may  now  be  performed  with  ease 
in  tbe  abort  space  of  10  davs,  the  whole  distance 
from  the  mouth  nf  the  Indus,  to  that  of  tbe 
Euphrates,  being  1,390  Geogr.  miles,  or  I,4A0 
British  miles.  A  survey  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
was  alMi  ordered  by  Alexander,  and  Iieniclides 
was  despatche<l  into  Hyrcania,  or  Mazandcraun, 
to  cut  down  timber  and  build  vessels  for  that 
purpose.  Had  tbii  great  design  been  executed, 
it  would  have  prevented  mii  ci  rdin^  urocraphers 
from  converting  the  Caspian  into  a  gulf  of  the 
Northern  Ocean.  It  is  very  surprising  that  thn 
campaigns  of  Alexander  beyond  the  (Txuh,  and 
on  the  snores  of  the  Jaxnrtes,  mmie  no  addition  to 
geograpliical  knowle<l)i,M-  in  thiit  (|uarter,  that  no 
word  was  heard  of  the  Lake  of  Aral,  and  that 
the  followei"s  of  Alexatuler  should  have  con- 
verted  the  Caspian  Sea  dewril>ed,  and  that 
correctly,  by  Herodottii,  es  a  great  inland  lake, 
into  an  arm  of  the  \<'i  tlicrn  Oce.in. 

The  foundation  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  laid 
by  Alexander,  was  a  great  mean  of  increasing 
the  future  geofrraphiral  and  hydrograpliical 
sri)<iii  e  of  the  nncients,  both  in  the  direction  of 
llie  Ked  S-a  and  India.  It  has  lH>en  said  that 
the  books  which  till  Alexander's  time,  had  beeti 
shut  up  in  the  arebivee  of  Babylon  and  Tyrr, 
were  trinsferred  fii  Alcxjindria.  nnd  that  tronsew 
quently  the  ii>tronuiiiiral  and  li ydrographical 
observations  of  flu'  Phenii  ians  and  Chaldeans 
becoming  accessible  to  the  Greek  philosophers, 
supplied  them  with  tbe  means  of  founding  their 
geograjdiical  knowledge  on  the  sine  basis  of 
mathematical  science  of  which  it  hail  been 
hitherto  destitute.  I  very  much  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  asaertion.  Ten  yeara  elapsed 
between  tbe  destmctlon  of  Tyr^  and  the  death 
of  Alexander,  .ind  no  Idea  of  Iransferrinj;  fho 
Tyrian  books  could  enter  his  mind  at  its  storm 
and  capture.  Not  a  word  is  said  in  the  life  of 
that  conqueror*  that  any  such  tranaferenea  wa» 
made,  and  tbe  library  of  Alexandria  was  not 
founded  by  him,  but  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  many 
years  after  his  death.  If  any  such  books  existed 
at  Tyre,  the  probability  is,  that  they  pwished  in 
the  catastrophe  of  the  city,  or  were  removed  by 
the  fun^itives.  There  b  not  tbe  leaet  appearanca 
that  the  Babylon i'h  Inioks  were  transferred  to 
Alexandria.  Alexander  intended  to  have  made 
Babylon  bis  capital,  and  had  a  great  affection  Ar 
the  Babylqniana.  Naw  wbaftpvababUityial 
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tlMt  h«i  would  strip  ihf  Ii«bylonians  of  their 
buokH,  Mini  ship  them  off  t«»  AlmtMHiria.  It 
■hmild  hIso  be  n>raenib«*nHl  tlmt  wh.itt'vtT  iH>okt« 
of  iii-iriic<»  Wire  romp<i>4Ml  by  tin-  rti<'iii<-iaii*«  atxi 
Hahyloiiians  would  I>l-  wriltt-ii  in  the  Phenician 
and  Ciiitld'-e  inngiuigea,  and  cuiMe(|ttenUy  could 
be  oi'  no  us,'  to  the  Greek*,  uuIbm  thqr  could 
rea<l  thi'in.  Thr  (irrt-ks  h.itl  toogivat  a  foriffit 
of  thi'tiiHflvcH.  aimI  >A  tUt  ir  uvvn  litiixiiiiKe,  and 
.  1'  a  ruiitiMnpt  lor  lh«*  iiciflicc  uu<l  laii|(ua^o 
of  tl»c  to  be  at  all  dinpoiied  to  learn  thaM 

laaffORTM*  for  tbe  lakp  of  knowini;  what  MienoM 
these  p'ttiil.-  ]Mm«*«H(><!.  'l  lw  r.-  i<  tm  ju-oot'  tlmt 
evrr  ilio  pnitid  tirt-eks  stutli.-.i  »ir  ciilnvulffl 
any  ii\\\f-v  litiipnu;*?  nr  scieiifc  bat  (iH'ir  OWn. 
Thry  dc>iiouiiuMt«d  all  oihen  but  tbriiiaelv«>M, 
harbariati*.  and  aconted  the  nation  that  tlu-y 
nhoiiM  l>i-  iii'I>-bt«*d  tu  thorn  fur  any  thin:;,  it 
l»  in)(H>ssil)U'  lo  k:i|>{m>»<>  lli.it  if  th*>  I'heuicMUH 
kept  Sn  ih  ii^r  ij>}ii<  .jl  churt<t  and  ub<«*rratiun9 
UttMrn  iruiu  the  time  when  the  ooeaa  was  firat 
ploughed  bjr  thefar  adventturmia  aneeitow,  till 
the  linn-  whi'n  their  riiy  Wiw  sfiirmt-d  Htid 
ra7.<'d  to  the  ground  by  Ab^xandor;  and  that 
if  tu'  h  hnd  t'onic  into  the  poM-MfMioii  of  the 
Creeka,  aud  theae  latl«r  had  studied  tiie  lanaxufa 
ki  which  ouch  diarls  and  sorK  reeardod  oWr- 
vat'ion'*  wcrf  inad«*.  th;it  they  should  bivc 
rcniaiiit-d  s.»  i;,fn<)riiiit  ot  ih«*  circiininavii^ation  ot 
AlriiM,  tif  itH  [H'uitiHular  form,  <>t  the  navigation 
ol  the  iled  Sea,  the  Fenian  (iuli,  the  Erythneaa 
8sa,  and  of  the  enasts  of  IikDa»  not  to  aaeation 
the  wp^tf'rn  cnastH  «*f  I'.uroii<».  A-h  to  the  'Anivty- 
tiomiial  ub><'rvHtion>s  ot'  flu-  Hal>yloniail9j  I  do 
not  see  of  what  ^reat  ntte  they  could  bo  to  the 
Greeks*  so  DHK-h  eoimected  aa  theas  wara  with 
judicial  astndofry.  It  b  strange^  that  If  the 
(ircrkH  knew  ami  ]>.),  r-<sf  1  \\\ne  astrosiomi.  ;d 
tr«-;tsiire!i,  so  littb-  b«-ii.-iit  wii."*  rt'aped  from  thorn, 
if  they  poaseaseil  all  that  value  which  sMune  are 
disposed  to  aacribo  to  theai.  It  is  atranga,  that 
these  Babjrionbb  astrooomen  either  did  not,  or 
roiili!  ;i,it  ti\  tile  pn-~iti  .li  of  their  owu  rity,  and 
that  in  despitt'  ot  ibt'<Mf  ubMervationi*,  the  uncitinlii 


remained  so  dciilorably  Ignornnt  of  the  inl«-rior 
goofraphy  of  babylonia  and  Chaldea.  The 
MCt  {•,  peocraphy  owed  its  profffessfTe  Improve- 


niftits  Mil.  Iy  tu  thi'  1  i!ii)ui>  and  indii'^trv  of  the 
Grfcks,  and  not  .it  all  to  any  recorded  l^abyiou- 
iah  observation!!  or  pretended  Phenician  dtarta. 
Not  a  siiigls  Babylenish  or  Phenician  docnment 
la  over  tMarrad  to  or  qootad  by  any  of  tha  cminant 
astrononwwMidnwgia|ihariof  tba  Al—andriaa 

school. 

Patrodcs,  an  oiRcer  of  Seleucus  NicatoTf 
▼isitad  several  parts  of  India  and  Scythia,  and 
fablished  n  journal  of  his  travels,  In  whldi  be 

co|>I»«d  tlic  observatioiiH  of  Onesirritus  and 
Ortbngoi'u.'i,  and  others,  who  h:i/l  accompanied 
Afaniander  in  his  Indian  cxjuMliiion.  But  tliin 
Jpncnal  and  these  observaluins  have  bei*n  lost, 
ife  b  quoted  by  Strabo, '  as  aflrminK  that 
the  mouths  of  the  Oxu9  and  Jaxartes,  are 
BO  pai-asangs  distant  from  each  other,  wliicb 
agree  with  modem  knowledge.  Dicsearchus  of 
Messene,  his  conteinporarv,  published  several 
treatises  on  geography,  of  w^ucli  three  frsunnents 
areeatant.'  I'bi;  first  is  inscribed  a  'i°<'<ti  iIiroui;h 
Greece,  boing  a  dc«-ription  of  tlic  idutive 
distances  and  situation  of  ^fV(  r.il  <  ttir^  ;  an 
•orount  of  the  inhabitants,  and  tli<'  intermediate 
parts  of  the  country.  The  second  contains  the 
same  »u!>'.  i  l  in  verse,  which  w.i^  doicned  to 
impress  ou  ih«  winds  of  yuutli«  the  immea  of 

lUkxv.     «  UadaMlnoK  aifl|»1lpa»,ik 


places  inserted  in  a  |(COgmphlc:U  map  of  bi»  owa 
contttrnction.     This  Work  was  dedhvtni  la 

'rbeophrastu"*,  the  surce^or  of  Ari.'^toil*-,  m  Iio 
r4irrected  and  impruvi-d  the  map.  and  in  bi^ 
will,  ordere<l  it  to  be  repWed  in  a  ])4)rfic»  built 
fur  that  purpose.  The  third,  a  treatise  an 
iDOttntidn%  waa,  if  we  may  jad^e  from  whiUf^it 
remains,  composed  willi  tT<'at  jn<!t:!E}etit,  and 
ha<«  been  4poted  with  approLatiuu  lK<;ii  by  1  liuj 
and  Gemiuus. 

In  the  time  of  Seleucus  NicatAr,  geocraphj 
receiTod  a  fivther  acceiii^an  from  tli«  emhaMy  •! 
>If<.'a>thcnps  to  Palibothra,  the  capital  of  Srrn!- 
rat:'>jli(L'i,  king  of    India,   where   he  rrui.iifird 
several   years,  and  on   hi>s   n  turn,  iMibIi>.hed 
an  account  af  ludLi,  fragmeuis  of  which  are 
^iven  by  Diodorua  Kiculits,  Straho,  lliny,  and 
Arrian.    Hisncionnt  «•(  tlie  f'<  nn  ^r:d  !tinen«Ji>n^ 
of  India   is  both    ciu  ioit>  j.iui  .u-<  aratr*,  ;iiKi 
aiiproacbe>  nean'st  the  truth  of  any  sj\-4  un?>  the 
ancients  have  left  us  of  that  coonlrr.    It  als4» 
show%  as  licnnd  well  remaiiu,  that  Sfesasthmta 
had  a«ju»t  an  idea  of  theproportiot:al  d'nnmsli'n^ 
of  India,  as  we  had  80  years  since,  an  it  was 
then  reckoned  luirrcvver  than  the  truth,  by  two 
d^reca  from  eai«t  to  west,    iitill  Ikrther  know- 
leoKc  resiH'cting  India  waa  dcrlTcd  h 
« ♦jibaisr%y  to  the  -mil  and 
<  (»ttuH,  by  Daimai  bus. 

The  erection  of  the  TMnseuTn  and  Library  at 
Alexandria  contributed  uiuh  to  the  advancr- 
ment  af  geographical  seicnrew  Ptolemy  mia* 
delphuH  was  an  eminent  patron  of  that  •-<•;«  nre. 
I'liiiy  mentions  seTeral  celrbrated  C'f  ^^^'phrns 
ius  Dalion,  liion,  Buselis  .■■..•\  .'i  i  i>ti  *  r»v  u,  as 
having  visited  Ethiopia  or  Nubia,  and 
trllmtcd  to  the  geotn-nphical  knowledge  of 
country,  nn<1  Siim  niues,  as  having  resided 
years  at  Meroe  .Meratvc}.  Tiniosthenes  lived  In 
the  reii;n  of  this  prince,  and  published  a  de>rrip> 
tion  of  the  known  sea-portSi  and  a  work  on  the 
measure  of  the  Mprtk.  Aristlllna  and  TlmMb- 
ares,  nninent  nstreiu>mi  rs,  made  s4't.-t;i1  im- 
|H<i  tiinl  obM  rvatiuns",  and  introduce<i  the  utethod 
of  determining  the  places  of  the  stars  by  their 
own  loogitttdea  and  latitudes  with  reject  ta  the 
equator.  Theae  ohservattons  were 
and  imprnvi  «1  1  y  iJuIr 

whon)  was  Ludid,  the  celebrated  matheniati-  iar 
liy  illiistniting  the  theory  of  the  sphere,  an  I 
explaining  the  princi^ea  of  geometry  with 
nrecUon,  ho  coBtrilmled  eesenHaPy  to  tfao 
Unprovf tiii'Tit  of  geogrHphy. 

JCratosthetnit,  who  dourished  under  Ptolemy 
Evergetcs,  and  was  keeper  of  the  Alexandrian 
Ubrarr,  waa  a  native  of  Cyrena  in  Africa 
and  died  at  the  advanced        of  81,  tM 

yeari  before  Christ.  Tliis  cflebmtfd  pfr- 
MHuijjo  was  the  most  eminent  geojjrapber 
that  had  yet  appeared,  and  published  sevrral 
treatises  on  that  adenee^  which  haw  not 
been  preaerred.  He  conwfed  the  maps  of 
Anaximunder  and  Dicfrari  Im^,  nnt!  iiitr  dnrf  ^1 
into  a  nuip  of  bis  own  con^tru^ti.  n.  a  mrridiaa 
line  which  passed  through  llliodess  Alexandria, 
Syeae  and  ]Uer«i  and  dcacribed  an  ar^  of 
longitude  wtaidi  CKtendcd  ftvm  the  Pmnes- 
toriiim  Siicrnm  (Cape  St.  Vincent  .  Tf.-.i'.i^h  the 
Piibu-8  of  Hercules,  Rhodes,  Jsnus,  &.c.,  to  the 
mountains  id*  Indi.i.  On  this  paraUeli  Ikt 
longitude  of  the  known  world  w-a^  cAen 
attempted  to  be  measured  by  sneceeding  f;eogT»- 
pher*-.  I^y  means  of  instrtiiuents  erected  in  the 
museum  of  Alexandria,  Eratosthenes  found  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  be  23°  51'  20 '.  Bat 
bis  name  has  been  imnMrtalizcd  m  the  first  who 


(■(inf '  mpcr.irie'*,  une  c.f 
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attempted  to  detenntne  the  circumference  of  the 
«arth  by  nn  Bcttnl  menaremmt  «t'ii  Moment  of 

one  of  its  Kii-at  <  ii  c!  s  'J'hi-  '^^'•::iT:rrit  fxtrtidMl 
fVnin  Alf\:iii(li  i;i  t:»  Sycin-.  i  Jif  i>rinriple  on 
which  hf  jirorwdiil  Is  the  Twrv  kamo  \vhl»-h  has 
lieen  attempted  by  all  «Qeoecaing  geographers. 
The  cirrles  of  the  cetc«llal  aphere  cerrespond  t» 
those  of'tfic  trrn-Htrial  globe.  It  follow^,  tfnTc- 
toiv,  tliat  a  ilfgiif  of  the  former  holdn  tlip  sjimip 

t>ro|M)rtioii  to  the  circumferencf  nl"  a  great  circle 
n  the  hcAYcna,  aa  a  dqpnee  of  the  latter  to  the 
etrewmfereaca  of  tbe  earth.  If,  therefitre,  the 
distanc-e  between  any  two  ]>lares,  under  the  same 
meriiliaii,  on  the  HurCiw\-  ut'  the  cnirth,  be  aecu- 
ntcly  known,  Hnd  if,  at  the  same  time',  an  arch 
of  a  graat  circle  in  the  heavena,  betireen  the 
•enHhfl  or  vertieal  pofnta  of  tboae  phieea  he 
111'  i^uri'd,  th<'  (quantity  of  one  deijrfi'  ni  ly  bt* 
»'a>ily  found,  liy  nirans  of  ^nomonit  or  Miti-dialM, 
Kratnithenes  found  thnt  Syenc,  near  a  rnpid  of 
the  Nile»  waa  eituated  ia  tke  aaridiaa  of 
Alexandria,  and  under  the  treple  of  Cmerr, 
so  tliilt  at  the  tiriif  of  the  Ntnuuii'i*  (wiKtii  >■,  thi' 
«uu  \ruii  vfiiicAl  (o  that  pliitx*,  and  the  gnomon 
IMmI  no  shadoir  at  mid-day.  Again,  having 
■MMured  tJie  an^e  of  tlM  aliadair  of  a  gnomon 
n*  Atexandrhk  at  the  time  of  the  auimner 
soliitice,  he  fiHiHil  till-  di^tatire  of  the  stin  fmm 
the  zenith  to  bo  7»  12',  or  l-dOth  part  ol  the 
drcurafrrpnce  of  n  great  circle,  lie  then  com- 
IHited  tha  diatanee  between  Alexandria  and 
Svfne,  whteh  oorreepanded  tn  the  edMtial  areh 

alff.iil y  il.'t.'rmiiicd,  to  In-  ',Oii(>ntadla.  Then  mul- 
tiplying 5U00  Ht^iilia  by  50,  In;  obtained  a  product 
m  iSOjOM  aladia  us  the  ineasure  of  the  earth'a 
dfrcumference,  the  86Dth  part  of  which,  or  one 
di^ree  connlsts  of  604  4-9th  stadia,  of  547  4-IOtlui 
Knjjlish  fi'ct  each  ;  oncd('tfre»>  thcriTon',  atx-ording 
to  Kruto«ittien<.>»,  C4>nttitu!i  71.24  Kngiidh  milm. 
Bnt  if  700  stadia  be  talcen,  for  a  degree,  which  is 
vaally  the  eetimata  of  £ralaBllMiMe»  and  25S,000 
atadni  aa  the  eartli's  elmunftranet,  the  error 
would  bt!  inrrtsim-d.  Eratosthenei.  howevvr, 
corainitted  several  errom  in  this  operation.  Sycne 
ia  not  in  the  same  meridian  with  A  lexnndna,  as 
haanwpoaed,  but  S*d9'  lir  eaxt  of  it,  that  a 
meridional  arch  intercepted  by  the  pnralleN  nf 
Chesf  plams,  U  l«'s>  than  an  aiTh  «xt»'nil'<i  l  ' 
their  zenitha.  >  youe,  in,st«  a.|  i»f  bein«  diri-ctly 
under  the  trqiir,  i-t  :V>  minuter  itorth  of  it. 

The  fnOHMtn  having  no  idiadow  at  Sycne,  at 
mid-day,  wilt  not  prore  it  to  he  dint^tl'y  under 
the  tropic,  bcrauHc  such  n  cirrurasfance  dors  j 
take  place,  tliough  the  centre  of  the  kiui  be  some 
minutes  distant  from  the  zenith  or  vertical 
point.  It  la  not  certain  if  the  gnomon  of 
Braloetbenea  waa  gflobnlar  at  top,  or  merely 
ended  in  a  pninf,  tliis  dilTcrenco  would 
increase  or  diminish  ihe  iiitfrmedtatediiitHnce  of 
Alexandria  and  Sycne.  Alexandria  is  81«  la*  .V, 
inatead  of  Sl«,  aa  determined  by  Eratosthenes. 
If  Syene  should  be  supposed  directly  tmder  the 
tropic,  and  if  the  obliquity  of  the  crli])!!!-  w  as 
&l'  ta"t  the  arch  bctwien  tUc*.e  plarc« 
would  exceed  the  computation  of  Eratosthenes. 
ISot  theee  errors  would  have  diminished  that 
•f  the  circumference.  For  If  a  detluction  he 
made  for  tin*  dilTercnce  <if  nn-ridians,  nn  l,  it 
instead  of  500()  sUdia,  4^9  stadia  be  re«;koiicd, 
we  ahall  hnm  086  atadia,  or  69.(t5  Enfflisli  miles 
for  a  degree  of  a  great  circle,  which  almost 
coincides  with  the  determination  of  modern 
oatroiioio -rs,  a  d'  (;re<>  beiutf  foiin<l  by  actual 
ineaturement  to  b«>  MM"*  English  miles  iu  the 
latitude  of  Alexandria. 

Pliny  tea  fmaed  n  high  tulaginm  vfm 


EratoMlienca,  and  if  we  consider  the  rude  and 
imperfert  etate  of  aeienoe  at  that  tfane,  and  tha 

paucity  and  inadi*qnary  nf  the  instntmcnt.s  then 
emjdoye*!  to  improve  it,  we  sliall  not  be  dis|Kised 
to  question  the  justice  of  the  panegjric.  lu 
ilia  map  of  the  world,  aa  we  are  tokl  by  Strabo^- 
the  Oriental  part  af  It  waa  Mtncnted  Aon  the 
(^ur\cy-<  of  l)i<)iTietus  and  IJieton.  Hut  the 
whoif  ot  it  contained  little  more  than  the  tttates 
of  Greece  and  the  dominions  of  Alexander's 
successon ;  ftr  m  Strabo  observes,  be  waa  not 
acquainted  with  the  western  parte  of  the  world, 
ni»r  with  the  regions  hoande<l  by  the  Northern 
Ocean.  Thina  was  the  eastern  extremity  of  his 
map,  and  the  Sacrum  Promnnturlum  the  western. 
His  meridhm  line  extended  iron  the  hkOtr  noint 
to  the  Ihrmer.  ThIna  eonaeqnently  was  inaeed 
In  the  parallel  of  Kboiles,  a  parnlbl  which- 
pames  through  the  empire  of  China  withiir 
the  Great  Wail.  Strabo  informs  us,  that 
Eratosthenea  asserted  that  Tblna  bad  been, 
previously  to  the  constmetlon  of  hts  mapi, 
mcorrrctly  placed  in  the  inurf  aiii  irtii  mnjK. 
Now  'i'hina  is  aUo  the  most  eswtcrn  poeitiou 
in  Ptolemy's  geography,  l^ut  for  Strahoi  wn 
should  not  have  known  that  the  andenta  were 
acqimtnted  with  Thhm  or  Tbtna,  and  that  it 
liH'l  a  pliu'e  in  their  nia]>s  In  t'lPi  c  tin;  time  «»f 
I'.ratosthenes,  and  that  from  their  time,  to  that 
of  Ptolemy,  even  down  to  the  time  of  tlie 
Arabiam.  Tliirai  wm  tha  moet  eastern  point  a# 
the  werid  known  ta  the  andenta.  Hhi  noeltiott 
of  Mero4>,  in  respect  of  latitude,  is  not  far  from 
the  truth,  and  was  protmbly  derived  from 
Simonldes,  who  lived  five  years  there.  From 
the  Promontomm  Sacrum,  to  the  month  of  the 
Ganges,  Eratosthenes  reckoned  70,000  stadia, 
n  hjrii  at  700  to  a  dejjree,  amount  to  fKXlO  <i«'o. 
milc<t.  Now  the  direct  distance  lM*tw«^n  tbeiMi 
points  is  4970  Geo.  miles,  or  1030  leas  than  the 
calculation  of  Eratoetlienes.  But  the  lines  of 
distance  across  the  continent  of  Asia  were  given 
liy  th«>  ancients  in  ro;id  measure, and  not  in  direct 
(iistniice,  as  Uenm-l  has  proved  by  an  induction 
of  e\»mplaa>  If  l-7th,  therefore,  be  added  for 
inflections,  or  710  Geo.  miles,  then  66H0  will 
be  assumed  for  the  rood  distance,  so  that  the 
difference  between  the  calculations  of  I'ratos- 
thenes  will  Im'  only  320  (>eo.  miles,  which  ia 
not  i(reat  on  so  long  a  line.  Ilis  Mtimateof 
miO  stadia  for  the  Isthmus  of  Ai«ia  Minetf 
between  Iksus  nnd  Amisus,  if  meant  for  direct 
<llst  (IK  >•  ;u-rum,  is  the  justest  that  the  ancients 
have  Icit  us.  Taking  these  nt  700  to  the  degree, 
the  intermediate  space  is  2/)7  Geo.  or  800 
English  miles,  being  only  SO  Fngliah  milm 
within  the  truth. 

iJy  a!  ithn  ta'.  lUMit  3700  stiulia  are  jjiven 
by  Eratosthenes,  iN.-tween  Issus  and  AmisuH, 
n^iieh  la  poasibly  intended  for  nwid  distance, 
and  if  so,  very  li'ttle  exceeds  the  trutli,  if  l-7lh 
be  allowed  for  inllexion,  the  intervening  simce 
lM'iiii(  very  Tnouittaiiious.  It  is  .'iian-r  the 
truth  than  the  maj)  of  D'Anville.  lietwet'u 
Oadee  and  Issus,  he  msde  the  dist;incn 
28,843  stadia,  or  2,472,  (ie«».  mill's,  or  S,Hi>0 
Knglisli  miles,  or  dSO  English  more  than  the 
I  I'll  I  h,  or^i  l-Uli  degrees  of  longitude  more  than 
the  real  distance  in  the  parallel  of  Sti"  N.  lat. 
It  must  be  remarked  that  the  distance  is  only 
computed,  and  that  not  in  a  direct  line,  but 
al(  ng  the  ciHists.  The  Inngitudi;  of  the  .Medi- 
terranean was  riot  taken  from  a  sei  ies  of  ceU'stiul 
ubservatious  made  at  the  i'illars  of  Hercules  and 
lama,  but  from  the  computed  sailing  distance 
ahklljr  alMW  tha  oomt%  team  tha  ciia  point  !• 
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r,  ar  la  «lhw  wtfiiib  Um  relaUvc  laufi- 
tudn  0f  Um  two  paintB,  wm  inferred  fraoi 
the  computed  dUUuMje,  and  not  the  re«l  distance 

from  tbf  true  aiirertaiiifcl  loii|{itu<ie« ;  thr 
i4>aipttt«t  dtatanrw  was  aisumed  m  tiia  real 
dietaMi^  mad  Ihw  the  longitudes  wen  isad. 
Tbr  Hune  remarit  is  applicable  to  the  computed 
distance  between  the  Sacrum  Promuntorium 
and  Caoopusat  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  e^itimated 
hj  EratMtlMCMi  at  8i,500  itadia,  or  i,100  tieo. 
mUm,  wfatoli  la  100  Geo.  mOm,  ar  mOj  1.80th 
part  more  than  the  real  dhfancffi 

Uut  erroneous  as  these  eetiooates  of  Krato»- 
thenes  were,  thejr  were  nothing  comparer]  to 
thoea  ofPtolnij  at  a  much  later  f«rkd.^^^(Bw- 

F.nif(wthrn«*s  in  c>fli»T  longitudes  Jilon.^  the 
M»a.t(i  nf  the  .Mi'tlilorrauean,  as  in  tliuse  of 
Cartha^t*  and  Djrrrachium,  makint;  the  former 
to  bo  16(000  stadia  weet  of  Aiezaodria,  instead  of 
MOOthe  rmti  dbtanoa,  and  tiie  latter  900  aCa^ 
from  Thermie,  rSalnnira^  on  thf  Kf-an  Sea, 
iustead  of  20(X)  the  trtie  dintaMce.  llii  Lititude^ 
in  some  {luints  were,  iiotwithHtandiiig,  tolerably 
aeoorateb  as  tboes  of  the  Lilian  or  Uerculoik 
Bhodee,  laawb  the  Caspian  Gates,  which  an 
really  near  tiM  tmth,  and  even  the  northern- 
most point  of  Scotland  is  tixed  by  him  at  61" 
N.  Lat.  or  So  23'  more  than  its  ascertained 
larttodr,  which,  couideriog  the  rerv  slender 
knowledge  whkh  at  that  early  period  must 
hare  Ix^en  poeaaHed  of  liritain  by  the  (•i  i'i  ks. 
nearer  the  truth  than  might  have  been  expinrted. 
His  agreement  with  Herodotus  rcspectiug  the 
penlnanlarity  of  Africa  has  been  alreadj  men- 
tlooed.  We  are  Infbrmed,  howerer,  by  Narcian 
of  Il(Ta<-1<>a,  that  the  whole  of  the  (;*^>?n«pliicHl 
knowledge  of  Eratosthenes  was  derived  from 
tho  wmn  of  Timnsthenea,  which,  prelhea  and 
all,  was  tteed  by  him,  and  even  the  very  same 
words.  In  the  conBtruct!«>n  of  his  map.  lint 
this  hrifi  nothing;  t<»  do  with  hii  tuitruiininical 
labours  in  determiuiug  the  figure  and  drcum- 
ftrence  of  the  earA. 

The  next  person  to  whom  geojjrnphy  was 
indebted,  was  Af^arthacide^,  hut  iii  his  dis- 
coveries have  been  already  illitfltnited  in  our 
aeeount  of  commerce,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
thatartidck 

HipparchiMMSt  appeared  on  the  stage  an  an 
improver  of  geagravnical  M-ienee.  Few  parti- 
eulant  are  known  of  him.  Even  the  epoch  in 
which  he  floortabad  hi  not  exactly  aaoertalned, 
vanring  AroaB  160  to  1M  yean  belhra  Chriet. 
It  U  on  his  a«tronoml<-al  lahonrs  that  his  fame 
ehietly  rests.  He  p^miM'ssed  the  true  spirit  of 
philosophy,  as  it  was  his  genenil  rule  to  take 
Mthhiff  for  granted.  Setting  aeide  all  that 
had  mm  taught  by  fNtner  ■Btrununieia,  he 
beijan  anew,  examined  and  judijed  for  himself, 
and  admitte<l  no  truths  but  such  as  were 
grounded  on  ofaaerration  and  experiment. 
Having  aaada  many  Imnartaat  aatronomical 
atnsrvatioM  at  NIca,  Rhwaii  and  Atanadrfa, 
he  proposed,  by  means  of  these,  to  fix  the 
longitudes  and  latitudes  of  plar«>s,  and  instead 
of  determining  the  latter  as  had  hitherto  been 
the  practloek  by  fMoaMMk  to  do  ao  by  the 
position  of  ^  aiata.  For  determining  the 
longitudes  he  employed  Ae  erllpses  of  the  moon. 
After  having  in  thla  mode  determined  the  lati- 


tudes and  longitndee  of  a  great  many  places^  he 
j||n|nMd  to^tew  up  a  eatal^^ 


This 

nat  IHa  ta  aaeamplish,  b«t  Ui  asample 

was  followed  by  succeeding  astronomers.  He 
Axed  on  the  Fortunate  laianda  ae  the  first 
HaaffpUadkia 


plea  to  ana  very  tiaelU  pnrpoee^  wamily,  ^ 

ffojeethm  of  the  sphwa  on  a  plain  surfuv. 
is  treatise  on  this  subject  was  approved  of  sod 
cuiisulted  by  Ptulr-tuy.  Ilia  cutaiofne  of  tbc 
fixed  stars  is  preserved  in  the  Aunamt  of 
Ptolany.MMi  hhcsmmtnlai  j  on  the  phwwniaa 
of  A  rat  us  and  the  astronomy  of  EndoTut  i«  -^i!! 
extant,  and  was  published  with  a  Latin  \eTsioii 
by  IVuvius  in  ItiSO.  He  composed  a  work  la 
several  books  to  correct  the  errors  of  rialos 
tbenea,  charged  him  with  many  Mnndew,  mid 
absurdly  prefcm-*!  the  map  of  Anaximander  to 
that  which  he  had  ronstrurtt-il  ;  rei-kuning  his 
cuutputution  of  the  earth's  circumfen-n«-e  tobe 
defii  ient,  he  added  85,000 
degree  nearly  7M  atadk,  ar  mare  than  7»  Gen. 
miles,  which,  instead  of 
errt»r  of  Eratosthenes. 

After  Ilipuurrhus,  foIUivi-ed  AWUBHdorus,  an 
Asiatic  Gresa,  who  lived  alKmt  a  century  befozn 
the  Chriathm  mm.  This  persouatt  cpmpeatd< 
ropious  Periplns  of  the  Mcditerranran,  in  eWvrn 
hook-*,  bet;iiining  at  the  I'illars  of  Hercules. 
A  frai{inent  of  tbit  uork  still  n-imunsi  can> 
tmin^ffg  ^  detail  jafwfAaeta,  and  of  dialanem 
inota&  alaof  fka  SMMIa  of  Bithynm,  PkpUn. 
gonia  and  part  of  Pontus,  commenrins  at  the 
temple  nf  Jupiter  Urius,  on  the  Tbraciaa 
tiosphorus,  ana  proceeding  eastward.  1 1  appeaia 
Diodonn  8ianla%  Sttaha^  and  Pliayv 
alaa  of  ather  parts  of 


that 


trmtad 


the  earth,  and  W  they  N4><-ni  to  have  preferred 
hia  works  befiirs  all  others  in  the  same  iinc^ 
the  loss  of  them  is  matter  of  much  nfnL 
Artemidorus  hm  calonlated  the  dlatanee  awm 
Cadfai  to  the  month  of  tiie  Gai^aa^  at  m,eH 
Rtjides,  or  8,.^)7S  Roman  miles,  on  tlw  pnnJIf4 
described  by  Eratosthenes,  or  5.S82  Geo.  miles. 
Now  the  direct  distance  is  Geo.  miles,  m 
1097  such  milee  leee  than  his  estimate.  Bat  m 
road  distance  between  these  suppos<>d  parallels  it 
evidently  iiitendeil.  if  l-7th  Ik*  allownl  for 
infiection  on  this  long  line  of  distann-,  the  errw 
wUl  be  reduced  to  944  Geo.  miles.  On  a 
aeoond  line  given  by  Artemidorus,  through 
Cappodocia,  Ephesus,  Rome,  and  Spain,  the 
di^tance  between  these  two  points  is  mad-  b.rtio 
lloman  miles,  or  107  lioman  miles  more.  Thia 
deariy  showB  tiwt  the  distanne  aeroH  Aein  van 
|;iven  by  the  anricnts  in  road  measare,  and  Mt 
in  direct  measure,  and  hence  the  source  of 
enormous  loVfllBdaB  givao  bj  tkn 
grsphers. 

Anather  Oiaak  geographer, 
Melos,  is  mentionMl  by  Pliny,  who  maile  tfc' 
semi-diameter  of  the  earth,  42,000  stadia,  giving 
a  circumference  of  ::^t>.'{,H94  stades.  Conae^ncotiy 
he  reeltonad  733  stades  to  a  dmnree  of  a  gnat 
cirele,erabaM7S  En^iAmOea. 

AbontW  yean  B.  L  ,  Scymnns  of  Chios  com- 
posed a  geographical  treatise  in  Iambic  venw, 
which  he  deoicated  to  Nicomedea,  III.  king  of 
BithyafaL  Of  thia  work  977  verses  are  extant 
and  pnbttriMd  In  tfM  Bf  Inor  Oeographera  oC 
son,  Tom.  11.  .After  an  introductloo  of  137 
verses,  he  proceeds  to  give  a  superficial  desrri  ption 
of  the  oOMla  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  adiarent 


ol  tne  oeaaa  Ol  itaiy,  ureece,  ana  toe  aniarent 
ialaada,  Manadania,  Tbeasaly,  thraoe^  Moeaia, 
8amatia,aBdaa  ahena  aTtheEaadBO.  Thm 


chief  tribes  and  colonies  settled  In  these  parts  i 
enumerated,  along  with  the  principal  cities 
Upon  a  pemml  of  this  poet  ico-geo«raph  lea) 
fiTMOMOt^  vv«t  flan  ha  lolt,  that  tka  waik 
ItMf  haa  nat  aorvhred  the  wrcek  «f  tfrnau 

Polybius,  the  celebrated  historian,  made  »ome 
additiooB  to  geographical  |^i^^]^'Bdf«  bv  bts 
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'  to  diicorer  the  line  of  Haanibttr«  mute  to 
llily*  A  work  which  he  performed  with  •iuguhtr 
MecHi,  M  hM  ham  shown  in  our  note  on  tlic 
lIiMof  UMtiiltel*s  March.  Ue  made  »Tegrafe 
■lonr  tlM  Athmlle  eoeat  hj  the  erden  of  SrJpio 
Emniuniis,  tlip  (■(•Irhrnted  conqueror  of  Carthage, 
but  advuuccd  no  f  arther  along  the  coant  than  the 
vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  expressed  Ub 
doubts  of  the  peninsnlaritv  of  the  African  coo- 
tinrnt,  a  het  preTlotisIy  admitted  by  Herodotus 


£ratoittht>ti(.-s.  Hut  m  liltlf  improved  in 
his  day  waa  the  geography  of  Europe,  that  he 
e&y^  that  the  part  of  Europe  beyond  l^ain, 
hcirdered  by  the  exterior  sea,  ( Athintic)  had  DOMi 
bat  lately  diseorered,  'and  was  possessed  by  a 
race  of  harbai-i'in  in  oiilf;  that  tho«e  parts  of 
£urope  lying  l>etvv*^ii  iSarbonnennd  the  THuai;!, 
(Donets)  are  also  uttknowu,  and  tliat  ilic  re|>ort.s 
eoDoernnif  them  ought  to  pass  for  fable  or 
InTentlon^  Polyblus, consequently,  wnsiifuornnt 
of  all  the  northern  and  e:i>ti  1  u  p.ut-^  of  !.iun|i>-, 
and  in  thU  instance,  HeroUutu->  knew  iniirc  than 
bo-  He  seems  however  to  h.-tve  been  >vell 
aoqnainted  with  the  geoi^mphy  of  Media,  und 
la  the  first  author  who  has  nuti.-ed  the  fact,  tiiat 
thi-  st(  rilr  ;ind  sandy  H«»il  of  that  country  u 
irrigatefi  ijy  Hiibterraneous  canab  or  klianauU. 
He  is  sin^uliirly  accurate  in  his  eKtimnte  of  the 
length  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  he  makes 
2, -440  Roman,  or  2,237  Knglish  mili-.s  equal  to 
rjf>'  !M'  degrees  of  longitude,  allowiui;  jti  KMi;li->h 
miiee  to  a  degree  in  the  panUei  of  S6»  N.  Lat., 
or  only  93  miles  less  than  the  trnth*  as  fixed  by 
astronouucal  observation*. 

From  the  time  of  Ilipparchus  to  that  of 
Ptolemy,  a  period  of  three  centuries,  the  Hciuxil 
of  Alexandria  produced  only  one  ceognipher, 
Poeldonlas,  a  native  of  Apamla  in  Syna,  and 
contrmpornry  with  Pompey  and  Cii*ero.  He 
uiiually  resided  at  Uhode^i.  Not  Hatist'u-d  with 
the  measure  of  tlo^  earth's  ciri-u inference  a.^ 
determined  by  Eratosthenes,  ho  set  himself 
to  correct  the  error  of  that  geographer,  but 
adopted  a  different  method  of  meu<<uring  a 
degree  of  the  meridian.  1I<'  obnervtMi  tliat  wlien 
the  star  Canopu-s  became  visible  in  the  hori/on 
ct  Rhodes,  it  was  elevated  7"  30'  above  the 
iMTteon  of  Alexandria.  Ho  supposed  these 
places  to  be  tinder  the  «amp  meridian,  luid  from 
the  reckoning  of  iiaviiralors,  he  cotupultd  tlie 
distance  to  be  5000  st.nii  i,  wen  degrees  thirty 
minutes,  being  l-48th  of  CMiOy  or  of  a  great  cirdiB 
on  th  e  sphere.  H  e  determined  the  circumference 
of  the  earth  to  be  5000  stadia,  multiplied  by 
or  :^l(),n(H)  stadia,  and  one  degree  to  be  (Mi  2- 
Sds  «tadi;u  .Ailowiiitr  .'>i7.2  Kni^lish  fet  t  to  the 
stadium,  a  degree  of  66ti  2^Sds  stadia  will  conUiiu 
69.10  Englidi  miles.  Notwithotandiog  the 
fielicity  of  the  result,  P<widonius  proceeded  on 
erroneous  principles.  He  did  not  ascertain  with 
precision  the  diNtanre  between  Rhode?)  and 
Alemuidriaf  but  relied  on  the  vague  oomputa- 
tiooa  of  otbere.  He  also  detennbied  the  arch 
between  the  zenith"?  of  their  places  to  be  71 
degree;*,  vrheresi-N  it  does  not  exceed  5"  15i 
the  latitude  of  the  former  being  36"  2^  .HO',  and 
that  of  the  latter,  SI"  IS'  He  supposed  these 
places  to  be  nndcr  the  eame  meridiao,  whoreaa 
Alexandria  is  99o  55'  and  Rhodsi 
45'  east  of  Greenwich. 

According  to  Strabo,  Posidonius  computed  the 
distance  between  Rbodea  and  Alexandria  to  be 
8^760  stadia,  in  i^reement  with  the  eempntatton 
«ff  Ei'iliwIhiBM ;  md  c— pnlad  tha 


fererire  of  tlie  earth  at  1*^  nf>0  stadia,  thus,  S,lhO 
Ntadia,  multiplied  by  Iti,  noike  ibU,OUO stadia;  and 
600  such  stadia  make  a  degree  of  O  gnat  dMa. 
Poaidonioa  b  aooted  as  the  tint  geographer  who 
made  600  stadia  one  degree,  and  is  followed  in 
this  by  Marinii-^  of  T^e  and  Ptolemy.  J'.M  i  y 
stadium  couKisting  ol  789.6  feet,  500  stadia  are 
e4ual  to  GO.  10  EnfHdi  Mike. 

The  rising  graalBCW  of  the  Roman  povrer 
contributed  much  to  the  extension  of  |eOfrt> 
phical  knon  li  (!i,'e.  The  (Jreeks  had  little  or 
rather  no  knowledge  of  tlio«e  regions  of  Europe 
which  lay  at  a  distance  from  the  Medltcrramoa 
or  Euxine  Seas.  They  had  neither  pervaded 
Spain,  nor  visited  Gaul,  nor  petu'trtited  into 
Circat  liritain.  Germany  v.:is  m  nly  inac- 
cessible, and  thinly  inhabited  hv  tierce  and  war- 
lilto  trfhe&  But  the  succesnvo  conquests  of 
these  countries  by  the  Uomimn,  and  es|>ecially 
by  Julius  (Vsar,  developed  their  boundaries, 
txt.ni,  arol  mtorior  (;eoi;rapby.  Among  th«! 
Greeks,  Eratustlienes  was  the  tirst  who  gave 
a  rude  sketch  of  liritain,  hut  he  was  ignotaut  of 
the  exi^fence  ol  In  land.  Xo  notice  of  Ireland 
appears  in  P<dybiii»,  u  later  writer  than  Emto«- 
thi  io'^.  Diodorus  Siculus,  wh<i  wax  coutempo- 
raneouii  with  Julius  Cmar,  speaking  of  the 
Gauls  or  Celts^  and  their  northcn  neighbours, 
says,  that  they  are  so  fierce  and  cruel  that  it  is 
reported  that  they  eat  men  like  the  Uritona  of 
1)1.1,  fur  Irin,  or  Irrnc,  J  so  of  (luiixe  the  C'eltte 
tutd  Iriiih  Brittins  were  cannibals,  according  to 
this  Sicilian  liiNtorian.  But  the  neatest  part 
of  the  civilized  world  being  reduced  to  the 
Komait  yoke,  a  survey  of  the  whole  Roman 
empire  was  decreed  by  the  senate  uiuKt  ilie 
consulate  of  Julius  Cesar  and  Mark  Antony^ 
4^  years  before  Christ.  The  care  of  this  enrvey 
was  in  trusted  to  tliree  Greeks,  ZcnodnxM^ 
Theoiloru.s,  and  I'olyi  lelus.  To  each  of  these, 
a  different  divi^ion  of  the  empire  was  iu»si^ned. 
Zenodoxus  finished  his  survey  of  the  eastern 
part  in  H  yean,  6  months,  and  9  days.  The 

norther!!  ynrt  wns  coriijiK'ti'I v  surveyed  by 
1  heoiiui  IIS  ill  'JO  yisUiK,  H  luonthf*,  and  lU  days. 
I'olychdis  it'tiirind  from  the  south  in  26  years, 
1  month,  and  10  days.  This  surrey  ia  ascribed 
by  Pliny  to  Agrippo,  son-iii4aw»  and  primo 
minister  to  Atiiriistiis  Cnsar»  heniuse  it  was 
completed  when  (hat  minister  waS  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  power.'  To  this  survey  were  added 
supi^ementary  survevs  of  the  new' provinces  aa 
thej  were  Boeeeasively  eonftiered  and  added  to 
the  empire,  and  these  in  cum ufo  formed  the  hnsis 
of  the  geography  of  Ptolemy.  l"rom  thvats 
surveys  a  plan  ot  the  empire  w;is  formed,  con- 
tujiiing  the  distances  of  pUoeSi  with  desGriptiona 
of  the  sea  coasts  and  Interior  parta  sir  tho 
countries,  and  was  placed  under  a  pjand  portico 
in  the  middle  of  the  city  for  public  inspection. 
Every  governor  of  a  province  was  furnished 
with  a  map  and  written  description  of  it,  in 
whieb,  wpn  hoth  ^ven  ad  oogiased,  tho 
distances  of  places,  the  nature  and  direction  of 
the  roads,  the  (tunsrs  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
chains  of  hills  and  mountains.  All  the  cities 
of  tlie  Roman  empire  were  connected  with  each 
other,  and  wlA  the  capital  b^  piAUe  nNiii^ 
■whirh,  issTifnc  from  the  Roman  t  orum,  traversed 
Italy,  pervH<hMl  the  provinces,  and  were  termin- 
ated only  by  the  houndaries  of  the  empire. 
Theso  roads  were  carefully  marked  at  every 
1000  pMM%  or  4»840  Enclish  feet  by  wniirtfif 
la  n  dinelliBa  n«B  OM  di^to  aaothery 
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In  deOaiMe  of  tb«  ■fcttadw  of  mrtims  «r  tlief 

liL'ltti  iif  priviite  pn»pprtj-.     iMoiintains  tVpir  | 

ti  ritir.ttcii,  aiid  bold  Hn  lies  thrut^  ii  «vt'i'  Uk' 
rii^Mlrtt  and  ino8t  rapid  iirrMUii*.  The  middiu 
pari «»!'  Um  roMl  wwimiaed  into  »  cart  of  trrracr, 
whioh  CMnuaiidcd  ft  view  of  tb«  adducent 
Mnatry.  The  rttads  consisted  o(  s«-v<Tal  stnita 
of  Mild,  ^'avel,  and  cemrnt,  niid  wt'iv  paved 
with  large  stone*,  aad  iii  Muite  [iluft-s  near  the 
caiPiial,  irith  putita.  8neh  was  thm  atrtofth 
maA  durability  of  theaa  raada,  that  tfiey  twre  iio« 
yet  entinly  )!•  l<i<  d  to  the  coinliitu'd  »(T«irt  of 
aixteeii  (-eiiiuriea.  No  country  was  considered 
•aooinpli  ti  lyoonquerrii  till  it  bad  beantaiidcred 
parvloiis  ill  rrery  directiofi  lo  the  arms  and 
authority  «'f  th«  vktor.  Pmrts  were  n^nilarly 
e!>tabli.sh«->l  in  all  parts  of  the  em;.ii<'.  !ioUM*ti 
vrere  every  where  erected  at  di^tanrrs  of  live 
«r  six  miles,  each  of  which  wax  constantly 
IMiavidcd  witk  40  honwa^  and  bjr  iha  help  of 
these  relays,  it  was  easy  ta  tHfra  100  mlwe  a 
day.  a1<'iii;  the  Uiiinoii  roada.  A  ma^i.»trate  of 
lii^h  rank,  once  posted,  in  the  fifth  cctitury, 
from  Antioob  to  Constantinople,  a  distance 
of  7i5  iioasan,  or  ti05  Knt;li-«h  uiilett,  in  5| 
(lays.  If  a  line  be  dratrn  thun  the  wall  ol° 
Antitniite,  thr  n<>rth-west  extremity  of  the 
iluiuiui  empire,  to  iiom^  and  thence  to  Jeru- 
aalcm  at  the  soutb-casc  paint*  it  will  be  found 
that  tliM  great  chain  of  communication  betn'een 
these  opposite  points  amounted  to  4,080  Homan, 
or  li.'i  10  l^ni^lish  miles.  J  liis  vu-vt  v|i.:ri',  Miir- 
%eyi'd  and  delineated  with  an  accuriuy  previ> 
Muly  unknown,  extended  from  tbe  Atlantic  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  llgrlN,  and  from  the  wall  of 
A  ntiininc,  and  the  frontiers  of  i'uland,  to  Mount 
Aila^.  and  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  comprehending 
au  area  of  l,(iO0,0(X)  Gik>.  square  milea.  It 
waa  fraoa  this  phui,  pmjectetl  by  JoIliMi  Cassar, 
and  compl»-trf!  by  Auijnstu*,  that  the  surreedinji 
ffeo^^raphcrs  »»f  ancient  days,  drew  tbe  Ut^t  and 
fulle«t  information. 

Under  the  reign  of  Auntatiuuflouriihed  the 
Miefanited  fe«>KrRpher  Stnao.*  ThH  personage 
collected  a  v.i>i  fun<l  fif  iieoijmphli"aI  hn  !f>«lge, 
by  nnidin;;  and  truxeliiu^,  and  from  this  lie 
composed  n  system  of  gt«o^niphy  in  17  books. 
Ue  rectified  aame  of  the  mtsfahe^  and  oerrectad 
■nnvof  thacrroraof  bbthno.  He  maintatncd 
thefCUkbosit^ofthc  earth,  explodinir  the  genri-nlly 
receive<l  opinion,  that  it  %vas  ati  extended  plain, 
whose  boundary  siipnoiied  the  canopy  of  heaven, 
lie  also  aaainialneil  its  oentripetal'  force,  and 
laid  doim  rales  far  consCnictlnir  globes,  but  he 

liinitf-  tl  ;Jtii^i  thiT  tli«>  inn.Iti  <if  fixing^  the  pn-lt  ion 
of  places  by  their  l.uitutio  or  longitude:  witrther 
tUa  proceeded  fro>ii  ij^noranea  or  m^glect  it  'm 
lapoasible  to  say,  but  the  former  neema  probable. 
In  order  to  mid«F  hiK  KeoKiaphical  work  as 
romph'te  as  ciriiiinstances  would  perniit.  he 
ti-avcrsed  j;reat  part  of  the  Unman  einj»ire, 
travclliii<;  (mm  the  Euxine  sooth  to  Kcrpt  and 
Nubia,  and  from  Armenia  westward  to  Sardinia. 
He  visited  most  of  Roman  Asia*  Greece,  Italy, 
and  the  adjacent  isl«  I !  is  knowledge  of  p!  irc«i 
which  he  did  not  survey,  but  attemptid  to 
describe,  was  derived  from  the  reports  of 
tntTellers,  and  from  the  geographical  works  tif 
the  time  that  were  most  e^tteeined.  lie  denies 
in  his  work  that  the  i  n  th  \\  us  tirnmiKh-d 
by  water,  according  to  the  opiiiioii  of  ancient 
pBilaao|ihers.  Though  acquainted  r.'ith  the 
•(ihericity  of  the  earth,  and  the  obliijuity  of  the 
auiiptic,  be  omits  to  make  the  necessary  infer- 
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cnccB  nd  dcdncffonsa    He  rrj^'ts  as  Ihfaaloai 

the  obsiTvaticns  nnd  <{!.srnvrr:.s  uf  Pylhrr  s-  an'l 
crnsnres  Knitustheijrs  and  1 1 ip{^>.u-«-iius  tur 
crediting  and  (\\i'\]v<^  them  as  authorlUca, 
This  aroae  from  his  belief  that  the  uorthcn 
rei;iona  and  tlia  torrid  zone  were  uniafca^ 
it  iMi'  tVr  T!i  c<'ld.  Thp  '■liij*^  s.;ys  he,  th;it  tnwi; 
tVtjm  the  jMii-ts  of  (iaul,  iicvi-r  %  enture  U-ytizsd 
Ireland,  as  all  places  in  a  higher  latitude  art 
rendtred  inaeonaible  by  etcrual  frost.  I'hs 
•ortfonaf  tbe  globe  which  he  describee,  has  tbe 
i?altlc  on  the  nortlt.  thr  (>aiige*  on  the  rasv,  the 
mouth  of  tbe  Senegal  on  the  south,  aiid  Spton  «■ 
the  west.  Of  the  countries  wfaidk  he  bimaclf  had 
visited,  his  descriptions  an  nmraUy  aoconte, 
but  bit  aeoonnts  of  thoae  be  had  not  xisiifd  are 
frequently  erroni-oii';  or  very  inrcraph  t*-.  IIJs 
information  resp«'<  ting  TapiubiOie,  ittiu  ihm 
countries  on  the  Gaiifcs,  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  derived  from  toe  materials  furnished  liy 
the  renersh  of  Alexander.  All  his  knowWdgc 
of  Asia  h<>yrniil  the  Kuphrntes  &rems  to  l»e 
taken  fiMtn  this  source,  but  there  is  uimv  in- 
formation in  his  IxMik  respecting  the  mouths  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tlirris,  and  the  iiLaritime 
shores  of  8n^ana,  than  In  all  the  ancients  put 
t<ii;ethcr,    :,I :  !(i  iJi;li    his    i]i  -  rijait-n    of  thr«« 

Bgiuus  be  still  very  contused  and  inaccurate, 
e  la  the  only  one  amongst  all  tbe  ancients  whe 
has  acctinitely  described  the  vale  of  Mei^lasht, 
and  the  sitt  uf  Parsagarda,  or  PenM-polIs.  In 
.Africa  his  knotvledge  was  vastly  infi  i  ior  lo  that 
of  Herodotus,  being  icnorant  of  iui  interior. 
He  represents  tboCSaj^an  Sea  as  a  gulf  of  the 
Northern  Ocean, on  the  vague  authority  i>r  >nn>r 
travellers  who  had  surveyed  its  western  c>^ri  u- 
thr  tiioiifh  of  the  Rha  or  \'«ili;a,  in  opiH«siii<7n  lo 
tbe  more  rational  statements  uf  ilen>dotiu,  and 
Diodorus  Sicnlus. 

Eratosthenes  had  given  a  rude  idor\  of  the  fona 
of  Hritain,  hut  was  Ignorant  of  the  existence  €</ 
In  hinil  ;  Stiabo  knew  of  the  existence  of  both, 

but  the  true  form  of  neither,  and  erred  ao  mntk 
in  die  position  of  Irdand,  as  to  place  it  on 
north  of  IJritaIn,  and  so  rH-^tant  from  It  .is  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  Isles  «tt  1  aru.  I  Ic  judged  tl 
to  be  very  lar^'c.  hut  by  placiii<{  it  vi  wide  of  its 
true  situation,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  Romans 
badevervlritedlttotluittime.  HertpreatntsAe 

iiilrihttrinfs  of  In^hnixl  to  be  ciiuiplf  t>"ly  hai  l  .iri  >:v 
(and  they  have  not  yet  whully  rvdceiiK  <1  il.^n 
character),  and  its  rliinalo  to  be  such,  as  Ui  W 
almost  uuiuhubitaUe  from  the  iuteositj  of  ihs 
eoAt  He  was  also  so  ignorant  of  tbe  coasts  sf 
Franco  and  Spain,  that  h'^  had  no  sU-spMi* 
of  the  existeuif  of  the  Hay  of  iriatay  :md  tht 
Culf  of  Gascony.  He  limit-,  the  breadth  of 
tbe  known  world  to  a6,lU0  stadia,  makiM  it 
9000  less  than  Eratosthenes,  who  bad  madr  it 
1f]..'T('0.  Ta[ii  nhjuie,  or  CeyliU!,  w.ts  made  by 
him  the  sonihern  limit  of  the  hiibitable  v\i^:lcL 
He  places  the  llot^ysthenea  (Nieper)  under  tbe 
same  parallel  with  Great  &itain«  tboucb  tbi 
fhrmer  be  (hnr  degrees  sovtb  of  the  tatter.  Bis?* 
srillr>  ami  By/aiitiiim  (ConsUxutinnpIc  \  he 
jd  ice.s  in  the  sctuie  latitude,  and  rcciwi>iu*  tlr 
distance  betwctu  Great  Drituin  and  Mar»<in<;. 
equal  to  that  lietwven  lijrxanUum  «kd  lbs 
Horysthenes,  both  of  whtJi  are  very  ei'iumoaai 
I'mni  the  Sacrum  Pn  n  t  nlinlum  to  the  mouth 
of  the  (ian^es  he  ixvk<  ned  (i7,500  stadia,  instead 
of  71>,(XHJ  as  made  by  Eratoatbene^.  f>r  2,lA^  i  Ie«s. 
If  1,970  Geo.  miles  be  asnumed  as  the  real,  and 
.'j,.'}<>l  Geo.  miles  :ut  the  road  distance,  allowioc 
1-Hlh  for  hillectiniis,  llie  cahiilatiori  of  Sirabp 
will  exceed  the  truth  by  only  liHi  Geo.  miio; 
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a<i<l  if.  An  Rrnni*!  masricii,  n  Kreuter  de^rra  of 
iiiilfftloii  oiii;lit  to  bi!  uUutvi'd,  thr  caU-uUitied 
nnd  lhi>  real  direct  distance  \v\l\  appruxiniate 
very  ui'arly.  Ills  mrasumncut  of  t\w  length  of 
the  M(*<lilermninui  ia  of  nil  llic  aucieiitM,  I'oly- 
biufi  rxi-opt4Mi,  tbc  neuri-st  to  the  truth.  lie 
makes  tlie  distiiice  between  the  Sucriim  Pro> 
niniitorhini  and  Issus,  27,500  utadia,  which  at  a 
inenn  of  718  (tt^idia,  to  I",  amouut  to  2,^00  Gm. 
or  2,61:1  Kiu;U:ih  miles  iti  a  dim  t  lUu*,  or  100 
auch  mileti  iu  cxce«!t,  (he  dirri't  distance  betwei>a 
the  two  poiiiUi  Mne  4joS21'  hi",  wbi<-h  at  the 
nveraj{e  of  5G  Kngu^h  miles  to  the  (I(>^'ri-e  in 
the  parallel  of  SG»,  are  eqii.d  to  2M0  Knj^lish 
miles  direct.  It  iniut  be  remarked,  however, 
that  Strabo  reckoned  TOO  stadia  to  a  degree  of 
latitude,  and  500  to  a  deffnee  of  loii(;i(ude.  In 
thiii  wny,  the  longitude  of  Issiin  from  the  Pro- 
iiiotitorium  Snerinu,  w<is  extemled  to  6>i  degrees, 
or  nearly  10  de(;ree<<)  too  much,  or  English 
milesi  ill  the  pandlel  of  8ii<\  It  Im  strange  that 
Itcunel  who  hits  botituwed  Nurh  pains  on  tbe 
niMiiirrii  of  the  aix'ient.4,  and  endeavoured  to 
reosDcile  these  with  mo<lerii  knowletlf^e,  hna 
totally  overliiokeil  this  very  obviouH  didiculty  in 
tho  measures  of  Strabo.  Had  Str.ibo  divided 
hi*  dcfrces  of  lonj(itude  by  700,  or  71H,  instead 
of  .000,  tlie  eiTor  would  not  have  been  very  jjreat. 
Hilt  as  he  hiia  expi-euly  ajfoigned  600  stadia  to  a 
dei^ree  of  lougitu<le,  it  m  impumible  to  conclude 
otherways  than  that  he  han  em;d  prodigiously 
ia  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean,  whether  we 
take  tluMi  600  stadia  aa  equal  to  56  Knglinh 
miles  each,  or  to  a  degri'e  of  a  great  circle  in  the 
parallel  of  the  equator. 

The  fact  i<4,  he  dcAcribeil  the  several  divisions 
of  the  globe  as  he  found  them  dt  lineated  on  a 

Ida! II  HUi'lace,  liie  panJlcls  of  longitude  and 
atitude  being  always  at  cquiil  distam-es,  and 
intent^cting  each  other  at  right  angles  at  llhodes. 
His  work  was  never  illustrated  by  maps,  and  it 
is  didirult  to  construct  one  from  his  dcM-rijition. 
The  two  first  IxNiks  of  his  geography  are  intro- 
ductory to  the  work,  unfolding  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  complete  his  ayatem, 
namely,  tbe  iuip<*r  feet  ion  and  inaerurary  of  other 
Tvorkson  the  same  subject.  lie  mightily  applauds 
Homer  as  an  excellent  geographer,  and  makes 
{^ent  use  of  him  in  the  descriptit)n  of  tbe  Troade, 
Oreece,  and  the  neighbouring  ihles,  and  then 
inquires  into  tbe  merits  of  Eratosthenes,  vindi- 
ratiiiK  him  in  some  instancts  frf>ui  the  censures 
of  IlipparchuH,  and  in  others,  severely  and 
undeservedly  criticising  him.  Eight  books  are 
dedicated  to  the  geographv  of  Europe,  six  to 
Asia,  and  one  to  Africa.  Such  are  the  outlines 
of  this  eeli-brated  iHKik,  whit  h  time  lias  not 
greatly  impaire<l,  during  tlie  ^ji  i  <■  of  1800 years, 
the  latter  part  of  tiie  7th  bi>iik  only  being  lost. 
With  all  its  defef-ts  and  errors  however,  it  is  the 
be«t  geograpiiical  pntdiiction  of  antiquity. 

Dioiiysius  PerU-getes,  or  Dionysius  the  travel- 
ler, flourished  in  the  reign  of  Augiutus,  and  was 
nearly'  contemporaneous  with  Strabo.  He  was 
a  native  of  Charax  in  Susiann.  I  laving  adopted 
the  principles  of  Eratonthenes,  he  e«mipofte<l 
a  geographical  description  of  the  earth  in  1  ihti 
eli-gant  Ttr— .  Poetry  is  by  no  means  the  best 
vehicle  for  conreying  geographical  instruction, 
and  it  U  not  to  be  suppoaed,  that  much  of  it  will 
be  gained  in  a  short  poem.  It  contains  many 
errors,  and  is  very  defetrtive  in  arrangement, 
shifting  in  the  true  spirit  of  poetical  lirenur 
from  one  subject  to  another,  between  whirh  no 
connexion  can  be  traced.  I  lis  knowledge  of 
Aun  is  not  so  rxteoaive  as  that  of  Ptolemy,  but 


he  gives  a  tolerable  account  of  some  of  ita  pro> 
vinces.  Europe  is  described  in  .'300  verses; 
Itnly,  Gre4>ce,  anil  tlie  adjacent  regions  are 
treate<l  with  preiinion  and  elegance,  liiit  his 
review  of  the  northern  regions  is  siipcrticial  and 
inaccurate.  He  was  employed  by  AuuustiM 
to  travel  into  tbe  east,  and  explore  Armenia. 
An  edition  of  hia  geo^Rplii<'al  poem  n-aa 
published  bv  Dr.  Wells,  at  Oxfurd,  in  I'a^l,  and 
the  original  work  is  Inserted  by  Hudson,  in  his 
roiiipilalion  of  tbe  Minor  Geographers,  vol.  ii*. 
with  tbe  commentary  of  EuKtathius.  it 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  interior  of 
Arabia  was  exploreil  by  Cornelius  Galliix,  and 
Xubia,  by  Petroiiius,  which  adde«l  considvrably 
to  the  stock  of  gcngrnpliical  knuwlrdge.  In  thb 
time  of  Claudius,  Suetonius  PanltnuM  crossed 
tiie  range  of  the  .\tUi<s  and  during  the  winter, 
|>eiictrated  through  the  deserts,  which  are 
descriiied  as  formed  of  black  dust,  till  he  reached 
the  Niger.  The  account  of  this  expedition 
written  by  Panlinus  himself,  is  unhappily 
lust,  but  it  ia  quoti><l  bv  Pliny.  Ihituiii  also 
was  C4>nquered,  and  explored  to  the  foot  of  the 
Grampians,  after  a  war  of  40  years,  commenced 
by  the  most  stupid,  continued  by  the  most 
dissolute,  and  finiahcii  by  the  miuit  timid,  of  all 
the  Homan  emperors,  ClandiiM,  Nero,  and 
Douiitian.  The  Ulimd  of  Tapruiiane  or  Ceylon 
became  more  fully  known  to  the  Romans  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  in  virtue  of  an  accident  which 
befell  a  Roman  free«lman  whofaiine<l  the  customs 
in  the  Red  S<>a.  This  man  was  blown  otf  the 
Arabian  c«MiAt  across  tbe  ocean  to  Ceylon,  where 
he  wast  hospitably  received  and  entertained  by 
the  king  for  six  montli.s,  when  he  wua  sent  back 
to  Rome  with  bome  Ceylonese  ambansadors,  to 
solicit  an  allinnce  with  the  Roman  sovereign. 

In  50,  A.  D.,  Pomponius  Mela,  a  native  nf 
Spain,  publishe<l  a  geography  in  three  books.  In 
the  6nt  and  second  books  he  fixes  the  boundariea 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  after  enume- 
rating the  nuwit  considiTabb*  nations  by  which 
they  are  inhabited,  treats  of  the  countries  along 
the  Mediterranean,  beginning  with  Mauritania. 
In  the  third  book  he  takes  a  cursory  view  of 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Exte  nor  Sea, 
(.AtLmtic)  lH>ginning  with  S^iain,  proceeding 
northward  to  the  extremities  ot  Scythia,  return- 
ing thence  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  of  Africa, 
and  terminating  his  survey  at  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules.  His  account  of  the  provinces  adjacent 
to  the  ^Mediterranean  is  concise  and  arciirute, 
but  bis  review  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  most  distant  parts  of  Asia,  is  defective 
and  fabuloua.  He  aboiindii  in  marvel louaat«ri<a> 
Among  others,  of  Indian  anis  larger  than  maa- 
titTn,  which  guard  the  gold  like  the  Gryphins  of 
Herodotus.  This  story  he  borrowed  Irom  that 
historian,  but  he  improved  it,  for  Herodotus  said 
that  these  ants  were  of  the  size  of  foxes,  but 
Mela  has  made  them  as  large  us  the  largest  sized 
dog.  He  repeats  the  fable  of  thei  Phmnix, 
which  Herodotus  and  others  had  mentioned 
befort'  him  ;  and  also  the  absurd  story  of  hairr 
women  called  Gorgons,  fnm  those  Greek 
authors  who  had  misrepreseiitetl  or  miscon- 
ceived the  account  of  Hanno.  lie  rei»resenta 
several  African  tribes  as  incapable  of  speech, 
convaraing  merely  by  signs;  others  as  having 
no  tongues,  and  others  as  being  destitute  of 
having  onlv  a  small  aperture  Ik-Iow  the  nostrils 
by  which  they  can  drink  by  means  of  a  straw 
passed  through.  He  supposes  a  communiratiou 
between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Norlheni  Ocean, 
apparently  mi^ttiikini^  the  mouth  of  tho  Volga 
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for  that  Strmit  He  diTidet  that  Sea  into  three 
large  baji,  the  Hjrcanian  on  the  aouth,  the 
Scythian  on  the  left,  and  the  Caspian  on  the 
rifhL  An  edition  of  rumponiua  Mela,  with 
oopiotu  notes  replete  with  leaniiriK  and  acur- 
rilitj,  was  published  by  Isaac  Vussius,  and 
another  br  James  Gronoviua,  who  animadverts 
with  critical  sererity  on  the  emendations  and 
notes  of  Vussius. 

At  the  same  period  with  Mela,   Isidore  of 
Charax  composed  a  georraphical  itinerary,  a 
fragment  of  which,  relating  to  the  distance*  of 
the  most  remarlcnble  places  within  tiip  limits  of 
tlie  I'arthian  empire,  only  remains.  Itineraries 
of  this  sort  were  anrifntly  in  u<>«  among  the 
I'ersians,  as  we  learn  from  Heroilotus.     r  mm 
them  the  Parthians  adopted  the  idea.  Isidore 
computed  the  intervals  by  schoenes,  between  the 
different  stathmui  or  stations,  one  of  which  con- 
sisted of  5  lloman  miles,ur408ta4les.  Five  of  these 
of  4,Hkl  Knsliali  feet  eai  it  mil*s  orr  njtial  tu  4  and 
fi8S-10ths  hnglish  miles  nearly ;  and  40  sUdes  of 
&i7.2  feet  amount  to  4  and  144>-l(Hb9  English 
miles:  which  of  these  computations  •ilinuld  be 
chosen  it  is  impoMihlc  to  di*(rnnine.    The  frag- 
ment of  Isidorus,  imicribed  Stathmoi  Partbikoi, 
may  be  found  in  the  Minor  Geographers  of  Hud- 
K4in,  vol.  ii.     In  this  fragment  the  stations  from 
Zfugmn  on  the  KuphrHic*.  then  the  I'nrthian 
iMuindary,   to    Alexandriit,  in   AraclnMia,  are 
tnu-ed  as  follows.     From  Zetigmn,  along  the 
Euphrates  to  Seleucia  on  the  NHharnmlcha,  171 
•cJitpnes  ;  thence  ascending  the  Silla,  (  Deeallah) 
to  Apollonia,  (Shahrcvun;  33  nchtenes  ;  thence 
nortii-ca^t  throni;h  the  ('n»pi»  Porl.T,  ( Pa-ta 
of  Serdara)  to  I  hiKireua,  (  Khawur)  189  ^ha>nea; 
thence   to  C'oiuiMna,   (Cumish)  M  M-htrneti; 
thence  to  Ilycania.  (iO  schvnin  ;  to  Antalkena, 
60  schtpnes  ;  to  Parthiana,  2o  Mchtrnrn  ;  to  Mar- 
giana,  (Marou  Shah  Jehan)  57  sclfvnrs  ;  south- 
ward to  Aria,  (Herant)  30  schu*nm ;  to  An- 
abon,      M^hatnes;  to  Alexandria  in  ArarhoMia, 
on  the  Ararh(»tus,  120  schwnes ;    in  all,  KxS 
schu'nes,  or  4,2lM)  Roman  miles,  or  .3,014)  English 
niile<>.    From  this  ilincrary  we  may  infer  that 
the  above  two  points  were  the  western  and 
eaatern  extremities  of  the  Parthian  empire,  and 
that  it  did  not  at  that  period  extend  farther  eaM 
than  the  we>>tern  s1o{k:  of  the  mountains  of 
Af({hanistaun. 

^)hortly  after  the  same  period,  flourished  the 
learned  and  indefatigable  Cains  Secundus  Pli- 
1UU*.  Though  he  cannot  lie  entitled  to  tlie 
praise  of  a  dinc4iverer  in  any  branch  of  m'ience, 
yet  with  incredible  industry,  he  collected  all  that 
was  then  known  respecting  the  relative  Mtua- 
tions  and  distancen  of  places,  and  published  n 
concise  epitome  of  the  whole,  in  the  third, 
fourth,  ami  fifth  btKiks  of  hit  Natural  History. 
The  first,  second,  and  sixth  IxNiks,  contain  his 
geography,  strictly  speaking.  The  whole  of  his 
work  contains  37  books,  and  i«  an  astonishing 
pro<if  of  what  penwveranrp  may  nrcomplish. 
i'o  ii-se  the  wonU  of  the  learned  lilackwidl : 
**  His  Natural  Ili>>tory  is  one  of  the  greatest 
monuments  of  univeriwl  knowledge  and  un- 
weariml  application,  now  extant  in  the  world." 
It  is  in  fact  an  abittroct  of  all  the  knowledge  of 
uatural  science  that  then  exinted. 

Pliny  rrckoned  700  stadia,  of  6^5  Roman,  or  G05 
Engli»h  feet,  to  a  degree  of  a  great  circle.  His 
degree  conne<{uently  contained  bO  and  )}I-I0th9 
En^liih  miles.  After  examining  the  accounts  of 
Polybius,  Artemidorus,  and  /Xgrippa,  he  aa>iigiis 
the  following  comparative  magnitu<le  to  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.   To  the  first,  oue-third,  to  the 


second*  one-fourth,  and  to  Africa,  oo«- fifth  sf 
the  whole.    With  few  ezceptiona,  his  gesfrs- 
phical  knowledge  of  the  east  and  of  the  north, 
those  parts  of  the  world  with  which  the  ancients 
were  least   acquainted,  was   vrry  Inacruratc 
He  places  the  source  of  the  Indus  in  the  Psr»- 
pamisan  range,  thus  identifying  it  with  the  riw 
of  Ghiznee.    He  supposes  the  Ganges  to  be  the 
north-eastern  limit  of  Asia,  and  that  from  it  the 
coast  turned  to  the  north,  whrrr  it  was  wash«d 
by  the  Sra  of  Serica,  between  which  and  a  strait, 
which  be  imagined  formed  a  communicatiaa 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  .Scythian  Ocean,  be 
admits  but  a  veiT'  small  space.     According  t« 
his  system  the  ocean  occupied  the  whoir  spocr 
ctmtaining  China,  and  all  the  intermediate  tract, 
with  Soongaria,  Mongolia,  Mandshnria,  and 
Siberia.    He  derived  bis  knowledge  of  India 
from  the  journals  of  Ncarchus  aud  HiPton,  both 
of  which  were   then   extant,   and  others  of 
.Alexander's  officers.      He  has  been  charged, 
notwithstanding,  by  his  hypercritical  oomaMB- 
la  lor  Salmasius,  with  confounding  tb«  east  and 
the  west  in  his  account  of  India.  Revpertlng 
.Salmaxius,  we  may  safely  say,  that  ITiny  knew 
aa  much  of  the  geography  of  India,  as  he,  f«r 
what  did  Salmasius  or  any  one  else  know  of  the 
gerigraphy  of  India  in  lfi£9,  when  be  ftMUkei 
hiN  Pltnian  Exercitationen.    I ndia  waa  M  WMh 
a  terra  incognita  then,  except  a  few  parts  on  its 
coasts,  as  Africa  i»  at  this  moment.  Rcaprctiag 
the  journals  of  NearcJiUH,  Pliny's  aocottnt  of  the 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  to  thaee 
of  tlie  Euphrates  and  Karoon,  are  muwerlWd 
from  flratonthenes,  with  this  difTerenre,  that 
he  has  turned  the  stades  into  Roman  miles. 
Now  he  allows  2.500  Roman  mile*,  or  tl>,000 
ntades  between  the  Indus  and    Rahylon.  If 
•M.iflKi  statics  be  subtracte<l  for  the  dUumce  af 
Ilabylon  from  the  sea,  16,7D4  stade<s  or  SOW 
Roman  miles  remain  for  the  di^ance  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Euphrates,  along  the  ctnst.  Now 
the  distance  between  thenr  points  in  Maclure's 
chart,  is  l,."CiO  Geo.  miles,  or  I,740  Roman  miles. 
If  one-fifth  l>e  allowed  for  the  sinuositien  of  tbe 
coast,  (and  the  most  superficial  glance  will  show 
that  it  is  a  very  sinuous  coast.)  then  the  sunt 
total  will  be  2(>i8  Roman  milrs  pre^-isely,  tbe 
number  stated  by  Pliny.      Ills  knowledge  of 
Chalden  and  Susiana,  and  of  the  lower  courses 
of  the  lOuphrates  and  Tigris  is  deplorably  defec- 
tive, contradictory,  and  inaccurate.    Put  who  are 
to  bUime  for  all  t)ii«  but  Nearchus,  Onesirritua, 
Polydetus,  and  the  other  (ifDcent  of  .Alexander, 
from  whom  Pliny,  in  common   with  .Scrah* 
and  others,  deriv«^d  his  inf«innation.      It  wa« 
a  shame  for  those  Greeks  who  traversed  the 
interiiir  of  the*  regions,  not  ns  vi«itors  under 
jealous  restniint,  but  ns  conquerors  and  sur- 
veyors, to  have  furnished  the  world  with  no 
better  geographical  materials,  than  what  have 
been  communicated  by  a  Uiodoriis,  a  .Mela,  a 
Strabo,  a  Pliny,  and  a  Ptidemy. 

Respecting  India,  Pliny  has  been  vindicated 
by  the  able  and  enliehteiieil  Renne],  who,  in  his 
knowledi(e  of  Indian  geography,  was  certainly 
inMtar  omnium.  He  shows  that  Pliny  knew 
nearly  the  form  of  the  Indian  Peninsula.  an«l 
was  better  acquainted  with  its  shape  than  Pto- 
lemy. Pliny  reckons  3,.*^  Roman  miles 
between  Pattala  and  the  mouth  of  the  Gancr** 
Now  the  true  measure  of  these  coasts,  rejecting 
the  sinuosities,  ic  40  degrees  of  a  great  circle. 
Now  Pliny's  calculation  is  42  such  di*grers,  or 
within  l-ilst  part  of  the  truth.  He  is  tbe 
only  one  of  the  ancients  who  has  fixed  the  site 
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which  he  pificfa  425  Uomnn  miles  below  tliv 
eonHiience  of  the  (.innt;^^  •unl  Jiiinnn,  nnd  Um 
given  an  itinerHry  <>f  tlic  wliolc  road  t'niin  At- 
torlc  to  tkl«  city,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges. 
None  of  th«  moderns  have  yet  been  able  to 
identity  it'4  site  with  that  of  any  modern  Hindoo 
city,  or  even  to  nny  where  once  it  stood,  as  the 
ra]>italfi  <il'  Iii'liaii  kiiii,Mli)ms  imve  fretjnently 
fluutuated,  and  the  nature  of  the  materials  of 
iHHUeh  ImUan  cities  are  built,  encures  the  Hpeedy 
disnppearanre  of  their  ruins  when  onre  destTtwI. 
Uut  modern  ignorance  cannot  be  sustained  m  ii 
just  impeacbmeut  of  ancient  l<no\vled^e,  an«l 
unless  the  numbers  in  the  itinerary  of  IMiuy  be 
correefeed,  Palibothra  occupied  the  rery  die 
which  he  has  assigned  it.  Strabo  says,  that 
•bins  sailed  fiOOU  stadia  up  the  Gntiges,  to  Pali- 
bothrn,  which  at  tin*  nverage  of  700  to  a  di  ^jree, 
only  exceeds  Pliny's  distance  between  that  phice 
•nd  the  moalll  M  the  Qmunmt  bf  flO  Roman 
miles,  in  a  distance  of  6S8.  Pliny  aapposed  the 
range  of  the  Taurus  to  originate  on  tne  south- 
west coast  of  Asia  MIiKii-,  Hiiti  to  t<>rni!ii:U{>  on 
the  shore  of  the  Man-  i^oum  or  Kustern  Sea. 
In  the  first  part  uf  its  ina^eatk  ooarse,  r towards 
the  west)  it  is.  called  imaoa,  auaMMivuy -Emo- 
dus,  Paropnmisus,  Cin-ius,  Cbunbodm,  Phar- 
phariodeji,  C  Imatras,  Oi  i^ra,  Oroandes,  Niphates, 
Taurus.  He  is  ttie  tirst  of  the  ancients  who  has 
••aigned  the  true  mumiin;  of  the  name  ImnuM, 
my  ins  that  in  the  languags  of  the  inhoMlaiito  it 
•Ignines  Snowy.  He  aenominste*  tMb  exMBsiTe 
ningc  the  A  rl)il»'r  of  innumerable  nations.  In 
iib.  vi.  c.  2.  Pliny  commitii  a  prtidigious  blunder 
In  the  breadth  ot  Asia  Minor,  which  he  maltes 
only  800  Eoman  aiik%  or  lea*  thtn  IHO  Jbi^iah 
ntka,  thne  narrowlnf  the  PiMiinMibi  more  thon 
one  hiilf  of  its  real  width. 

His  geographv  of  th**  north  fs  the  most  full 
nnd  curious  ot  all  luiti^uity.     He  gives  the  cir- 
comfinooe  of  the  iMUiine  Aamt  finem  B\ 
tiuin  to  Tnpexns,  mi4  TvnA  the  HmmI 
Sea  to  the   n(M|ihoro<*,  and  tlit'in  »•  aldM!;  the 


or  tbot 


nortbern  or  Kuropean  side  to  Byzantium  again, 


in  KomaQ  mili^  th« 


He  gl  vee  a  magn  i  Bcent  aeemtnt  of  the  Durabe, 

which,  in  agreement  with  'raritns,  he  dt'ducen 
from  the  Monw  Ahnuba,  (the  iScliwai'/evaid,  or 
Dluck  Forest  j,  luul  conducts  into  the  Kuxine  by 
oIk  TiNt  aoutlMs  ao  burxe,  tiMt  tboMo  hi«ii4  to  be 
TsnfiiUidl  f«r  40  inuea,  the  water  hHn|r  frMh 
aiU  that  dbtanee  from  xhf  shi.r*\  I'lum  the 
boundary  of  Lycia,  round  aUout  tu  tli<-  1  hracian 
I^osphorus,  he  says,  that  nations  inhabited 
the  coast  and  httenor*  lie  ertimatee  the  mmhir 
«f  tribe*  and  tPtrarebiea  In  GnhCla,  at  IM. 

'J'fn>  rn:\%X  of  i\w  IJaltic  xcrms  to  h.ivc  been 
partly  known  to  him,  an«l  he  |>!u  f  ii  ului iy  mcn- 
tiona  an  island  cnllt'd  Kaltea,  whi  re  ainlter  was 
found.  He  euppoeee  the  lialUc  itaelf  to  be  con- 
neeted  with  the  Caepfan  8a^  and  Indtan  Oenn. 
He  is  the  first  author  who  UMtlons  iScandinavia, 
which  he  represent.^  aaan  island,  the  extent  of 
which  was  not  then  known,  but  probably  he 
meant  the  Peninsula  of  Schonen  in  Sweden. 
Denittork  may  probably  be  re<'ognf«Bd  In  the 
Danlna,  of  Pliny,  and  Norw.i\'  ill  Noligen. 
'ITte  whole  of  his  infonuatitm  renprrting  the 
north  of  Germany,  iM>ems  to  be  drawti  fr«»m  the 
expeditions  of  Varui,  Dnwia,  and  Umnanirus, 
to  the  ViMif«1a  and  Alble  (Weeer  and  Elbe). 

He  knew  niuro  of  thr  situation  of  Ir*  Iruid  than 
Strabo,  fur  he  places  i  t  at  no  grenier  distance  than 
iO  M.  P.  Ibom  tht  aUoM  (SiNitb  WalMX  ar  S4 


Goo.  niilai^  wMeh,  eoMtdertnf  dreiraistaners, 

U  a  near  approximation  to  truth.  In  \Vb.  It. 
c.  U;.  he  allows  5()  M.  P.,  or  40  G.  M.,  between 
Houlot^ne  and  the  nearest  opposite  coait,  whidi 
space  he  should  hare  known  better.  Ue  allowt 
from  Agrippa,  an  extent  of 000  M.  P.  to  Ireland, 
by  3tM)  >r.  P.  of  breadth,  and  fiO<)  for  the  length 
ot  Britain,  Ijv  the  fuime  breadth.  Doth  of  these 
dini(  ii>ionH  are  over-rattMl,  imrticularly  those  of 
Ireland,  whose  length  hardly  exceeds  the  given 
fn-rruttk.  It  must  he  observed,  that  by  Britain, 
Pliny  means  England,  only,  lie  ha-i  (^Wen  a 
very  Interesting,  though  concise  descriptiun  of 
the  Ali>«i  iuul  A |»pf niiit-H. 

In  the  reignii  of  Hadrian,  Autoninu%  and 
Mareus  Anrelius,  flourished  the  learned,  judl- 
cknusand  philosophic  .Arrian,  who  rontributeil  to 
the  extension  of  geogi-nfiliical  science,  by  his  ab- 
stract of  the  voyage  of  Ncan  iitiH,  hift  account  of 
India,  and  his  Peripius  of  the  Kuxine  Sea.  His 
geography  of  Itnlia,  is  tnlcen  from  Neorehns  and 
Megasthenes,  the  ambassadors  of  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor,  and  relates  chiefly  to  the  northern  parts,  or 
Uios««  trav'•^^r•«l  }iy  Ali-xander ;  and  his  catalogue 
of  rivers,  most  of  which  arc  to  be  found  in 
Pliny,  contain  only  those  which  diseuiliogiio 
themselTCs  into  the  Indus  or  Ganges.  Plinv 
says  that  19  large  rivers  fall  into  the  Indus,  and 
as  manv  into  the  Gangi>8,  in  which  he  is  correct. 
Arrian  s  IVriplus  of  the  Euxine  contains  what- 
ever, as  governor  of  Pontiis,  Ariian  had  seen 
from  IVapesuB  to  Dkaeiirla%  whatever  he  hiul 
heard  Afon  Diosenrias  to  the  i>anube,  and 
whatever  he  knew  from  the  I>anulM>,  round 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine  to  Trnpezus. 
There  is  another  Periplus  of  the  Indian  Sea, 
ialioattrib«M«d  to  Arrian,  but  Dr.  Vincent  has 
I  ptored  thki  to  be  the  worh  of  an  earlier  writer, 
and  of  a  merchant.  It  is  vastly  superior  in 
merit  to  the  other,  and  has  been  discussed  in 
till"  Supplement  to  the  Chapter  on  Commerce. 

Fnnn  Trapcaos  to  Dioacttflas,  Arrian  reckons 
8,960  BtadU ;  from  Sebaslwpolts  to  the  Cimmer- 
ian Bosphonix,  '2,WK>  stadia  ;  Ih  rir  i  to  Hyznn- 
tium,  8,S?.tO  Ktadin ;  from  IJyzantium  to  the 
Parthenius  (  Bai'tin  See),  the  common  boundary 
of  fiithjoia  and  PapUaffenia,  9,S?D  stadia'; 
thenee  to  Trapezns,  1005  stadia:  In  all,  l7,?iHS 
stadia,  or 2, 173  l-4th  Roman  miles,  of  ciijht  Htad»>ii 
to  the  mile.  It  isevidetiton  themostsuperficini  in- 
spection, that  the  numWrs  are  corrupted,  im  thejr 
differ  vastly  from  the  distances  reperted  bjr  Kr»> 
tosthenea,  Btraho,  and  Pliny ;  and  the  dManre 
between  Byrnntinm  and  Tniperus  is  clearly 
>vrong,  being  only  lOTH  stadia,  or  610  Kontnii 
miles,  sailing  along  the  coast,  a-s  1  he  reni  horizontal 
distance  lirom  Coiiatantinopls  to  Trcbtaoad,  is 
10*  40',  whleh  in  the  latHnde  of  4I«,  gave  mors 
than  5(;0  I ' nglfth  miles,  or  (ilO  P.mi  ui  miles. 

I'aujsiinias  of  Cmarea,  in  (.  ap|Kido4-in,  a 
learned  grammarian,  flourished  at  the  same 
time  with  Arrian,  and  was  intimately  acquainted 
wMi  the  staie  of  geography  at  that  time.  He 
travelled  into  Greece,  Macedonia,  Italy,  iiii.l 
Asia  Minor,  diligently  remarked  whatcM-r  was 
wortliy  of  observation  in  these  countries,  and 
pttblisbed  a  detail  of  bis  tmvehb  His  elaborato 
dcaeri ption  of  Greece  Is  still  extant  In  ten  books^ 
and  has  In-cn  constantly  reft  rr<>(|  to  f>y  o  cry 
classical  traveller,  from  the  ciayH  ot  Spoti  and 
W'heeller  down  to  the  present  day.  It  hns  been 
transoribed  from  the  original  Greek,  by  Taylor* 
and  pubHsbed  at  Londen,  bnt  the  detail  cf  hie 
of  IiiT  travels  is  lost,  a  loss  the  more  tohf  n  i(rctt<  rl, 
a4i  several  ancient  writers  have  mentioned  it  in 
of  high  I 
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Mariniu  of  Tyr«,  who  preceded  Ptolemy,  was 
rtMifuiahfJ  by  hisgeofrsphical  kuowledfe,  but 
h*  Mwni,  from  PtoUrmy,  to  have  been  »  credu- 
lous and  inaccurate  writer.    Applyioff  the  od- 
culatiun  of  Poaiduiiius,  he  estimaled  5()0  ntadia 
tu  a  degree  of  a  gmt  circle,  and  determined  the 
Praaauiu  Promtrnturiutn  of  the  eiutem  coaat  of 
Africa,  and  'I'bule,  to  be  the  extreme  points  of 
latitude  in  the  known  world.    SupptHunj;  the 
AMrmer  to  be  in  <(<>  8.  I^t.,  and  the  latter  in 
63»  N.  I^t,,  he  inudr  the  whole  extent  of  lati- 
tude to  be  43,500  sUdin,  or  H7  df^rm,  or  5,2)^) 
Geo.  miles.    Id  the  Peripius  of  the  Indian  Sea, 
RhapU  was  the  farthest  known  point  to  the 
•outh,  of  ancient  navigation.    Ihit  as  Marinas 
mentions  Prassuiu.  so  far  the  kuowled^^e  ot'  the 
aiicieuts  was  extended  in  his  day.  Accordiiif 
to  the  iiMMt  ttrobable  opinion,  Proasum  wu  seven 
fUgrees  to  the  !H»uth  of  Itltaplo.    Mariniis,  bow> 
•TV,  places  it  .16  degrees  south  of  ilhapta,  or  8i 
itgrsw  bsyond  the  Line.     It   is   strange,  if 
Praasum,  or  Cape  \'erd,  be  so  far  south,  that  not 
a  siugle  place  is  meotioued  along  the  coast,  in  all 
that  lutercepted  arch  of  86  degraes.  IHolemy 
however  corret-lH  him,  and  plni-es  this  rape  in  Ibf 
JJty  south,  whit-h  is  pret  isely  the  latitude  of 
Mosnnilii<|iie,  the  lust  sftilement  of  the  Arabs 
in  the  following  ages;  and  the  Praasum  of  Mari- 
nus,  in  the  |>o»ition  he  has  assigned  it,  b  the 
liotit  of  Arabian  knowledge  on  this  coast  of 
Africa. 

Marinus  afflrms,  as  quoted  by  Ptolemy,  that 
he  was  possessed  of  the  journals  of  two  expedi- 
tions under  the  command  of  Septimus  Flaccus, 
and  Julius  Matemus.  The  former  of  these 
lioman  oriiccrs  set  off  from  Cyrcne,  and  the 
latt»T  from  Leptis,  and,  according  to  Marinus, 
they  penetrated  through  the  interior  of  Africa, 
to  the  southward  of  ths  Line,  as  far  as  a  nation 
they  denominated  .^giavmbus.  That  this  nation 
is  very  far  south,  is  uviiit-nt  from  the  report  of 
I'laocus,  who  says,  that  the  Ethiopians  of 
Afisymbsi  were  distant  three  months' journey 
to  the  south  of  the  Garamantea,  and  these  latter 
were  6,400  stadia,  of  Mnrinus,  dintaut  from 
Leptis  Magna.  According  to  Alaternus,  when 
the  king  of  the  Garamantes  went  to  attack  the 
people  of  Agisyml>a,  he  m.irched  four  months' 
Journey  to  the  south.  Marinus  placed  Agi!«vmba 
S4,(jS0  sUdia  to  the  south  of  the  Line,  or  49  I-.Sd 


4B0  stadia  of  500  to  the  iagnm^  or  11,818  Gea. 
or  I.%602  Kngliah  miles,  the  distance  from  the 
Isle  of  Ferro  to  Pekin,  suppoaioK  this  citv  to  ka 
the  capital  of  ttie  Seres.  This  b  a  proatfiaaa 
error,  an  error  of  not  leaa  than  (n^  58*  of  a 
great  circle,  or  S,77b  Goo.  miles  too  mmdk. 
llennel's  eamm  far  tuamWrng  the  '»t-*«»tw 
given  by  the  ancients  with  modem  knowledfi^ 
by  supposiikg  that  they  gave  them  in  reo4 
measure,  and  not  in  dinvt  tiislance,  will  not  ht 
of  any  service  liere,  fur  allowing  l-iiih  tor  inlen 
lion,  the  dbtance  is  still  2690  Goo.  miles  too 
much.  So  much  for  the  rmlmlatiww  of  MariMaa 
of  Tyre,  who  in  one  place  4Hcribo4  the  latito^a 
of  places  by  climates  or  parallels,  and  in  ansthrr, 
the  longitudes  by  horary  interrala  or  xmridmma. 
Thu-t  we  have  seen  Eratoatbenes  ooodooined  by 
Hipparchus,  Ilipparchus  corrected  by  Poaido- 
nius,  I'usidunius  censured  by  Marinus,  and  Um^ 
rinum  as  we  shall  •«ee,  condemned  bjr  Pttiamj. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  name  af  Plokwjf, 
by  far  the  moot  celebrated  geofTapher  of  aati. 
quity.  Both  hb  systems  of  astronomy  and 
geography  stood  luumpeachcd  for  upwards  of 
120U  years,  and  though  the  sy»trm  of  C  oftm^amt, 
as  contirmed  by  Newton,  and  perlcctod  hy  L* 
Phwa,  has  totally  superseded  the  formor  ef 
thcoe,  yet  as  a  geographer,  his  name  is  still 
respected,  and  hb  authority  b  still  rvvcnd, 
even  by  those  who  have  made  the  greatcat 
advances  in  geographical  science. 

'I'hb  cmiaent  penon  lived  in  the  middle  ef 
the  second  centtiry,  at  Alexandria  in  t^ft, 
and  taught  astronomy  at  that  plac*.    In  tM 
application  of   astronomy  to  geogtaphy,  he 
followed  the  pUn  of  llipparehiM,  principallj 
after  conipai'ing  it  with  those  of  £ratuatheaaa, 
and  other  philosophers,    lie  examined  the  pto- 
portions  of  the  gnomon  to  its  shadow  at  the 
times  of  the  equLooaus  and  r'Wtfnn,  oalovtecd 
eclipeea,  investigated  the  ra Ifwlllo—  fnraitil  m 
the  dili'erence  of  climate,  lioman  ilium ries, 
and  cousulted  the  reports  of  travellers  and  navi- 
gators,   ^laterials  thus  collected  with  so  much 
care,  he  reduced  into  a  regular  and  well  OM^ 
necteti  system,  expressing  tihe  posHtoo  ptem^ 
not  by  climates  and  horary  intrrTals,  bat  kj 
degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude,  after  the 
manner  of  Ilipparchus.    Hb  grtsu  work  aa  H 
has  reached  u.h,  consbts  almost  of  an  elemealanr 
degrees,  as  he  reckoned  500  sUdia  to  the  degree,  '  picture  of  the  sorth,  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  im 
which  he  afterwards  reduced  to  I);,()00  stadia  for    which  its  6gure  and  siak^ aad  the  positiiiM  «f 
intlection,  which  still  phu-ed  A^isymba  :i 4"  south    places  arc  determined.    There  b  only  a  Terr 
of  the  Line,  or  to  the  south  ut  Congo,  which  »-   short  outline  of  the  division  of  countries,  and  U 
notoriously  atwurd,  and  is  refuU>d  bjr  Ptolemy    is  very  seldom  tliat  any  hbtorical  notice  ioadde^ 
himself.     Hesides,  the  assertion  that  Garania  or  !  it  is  supposed,  however,  that  in  addition  to  tUs 
Germa  is  5,4<K)  stadia  to  the  south  of  Leptis,  is  '  outline,  Ptolemy  had  added  a  detailed  accowM 
notoriously  false,  the  distance  being  ouly  SOO   of  the  countries  th«  ii  kuown,  but  which  b  bow 
Geo.  miles,  or  >i,5(KI  of  his  kUdia  from  the  former    loaU     Thb  b  the  more  to  be  regretted,  mil 
to  the  iKttf'r.     Marinus  placed  Agisyinba  and    mlKht  have  led  tu  a  solution  of  many  diffiroWm 
irasstim   I^omontorium  in  the  same  parallel,    in  bit  .\Kiatic  geography,  wbichare justly  deamsi 
""**"■'"'  '  "         '  insuperable,   li  b  geography  b  contained  in  eight 

boolis,  and  is  certainly  mucii  mors  scientific  tlua 
any  prior  work  on  that  subject.  He  calculated 
the  cin-umference  of  the  globe  at  180,000 
'i'he  Arabian  grt>grapb«-rs,  who  wers  wsil 
quainted  with  the  measures  of  Ptolemy,  infi 
us,  that  lbO,000  stades  are  coual  toHOOO  fai 
A  parasang  or  Dsnsuig  contained I-half 


so  that  a  line  drawn  due  west  from  the  former 
would  strike  the  httter.  I  lis  distances  in  res- 
pect of  longitude  are  equally  absurd.  He  pUced  ' 
Ckttigara,  the  most  south-eastern  point  of  the 
ancient  world,  54jJ5  degrees,  or  15  hours  to  the 
east  of  the  Fortunate  Islands.  He  afterwards 
reduced  thb  longitude  tu  IK)  degrees  or  hours. 
The  distance  assigned  by  him  between  the  For- 
tunate Islands  and  Hierapolis,  (Slaubeg)  near 
the  Euphrates,  is  near  17  degrees  too  much. 
But  from  Ilieraiwlis  to  the  capital  of  Serica,  he 
calculuied  thw  longitudinal  distance  to  be  1)^4 
degrees,  oiid  -IttO  stadia,  or  65»,4«0  stades.  The 
whole  longitude  of  the  habitable  world  therefore 
amounted  in  the  tauus  paraUel  to  l»i  degrees, 


every  one  of  which  oomprshended  600  grvot 
cubits,  of  Englinb  feet  each.    Henc^  the 

circumference  of  the  earth  according  to  Plelsmjh 
b  :i^b7S  English  miles,  and  one  dcgrop  oi  in 
stades  b  euual  to  66. 10  mile^  400  grmi  enUli 
multiplied  by  1.884  foot,  make  729.6  teet  sr 
one  Btade,       rtades  iu«ks  lti^4I6  feet,  or  tm 
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rarung,aiideOOOrur«Angtar«eqa»l  to  ISl«Sn,000 
§mtt  equal  to  24^73^  miim,  60  of  which  an 
Mttnl  to  <HM  >l(>irrm>,  W  69.10  Eiixliab  laPei. 

Jf  with  HiT<n!''tiis  :irifl  SItr.iho,  ttic  )iHra«in|;  be 
ralculntfNl  iU4i(>3ttait<"4,  each  cotiUuuiiig  MOO  great, 
or  4(10  comflMll  cubits,  Um  nndt  will  b«  pre- 
darir  thr  same  asalHivc,  thm  ctmmam  eatUi  kfiag 
I.IMS  Eni(Hsh  fbot.  On  th«  other  lanid,  mp. 
p<»sinij  the  pnras:uiii  to  consist  of  '!<>  stud  «'aoh 
C4>nt.iiiiing  400  gmit  cubil-.,  the  eiirth  n  rirrum- 
I'errnr*  us  statml  hy  I'toli-mv,  will  Amount  to 
<B,  164  Miles,  and  one  degne  beaeariy  W  £aflMi 
wMm.  Again,  if  Ptolemy  uicd  Hw  sta4e«f409 
great  cubits,  while  Poaidonius  used  that  of  400 
common  rul>it!«,  tb^  dim^mment  between  their 
different  t  otM]<utatiun9  of  840,000,  and  180,000 
atadea,  would  be  merely  appannt,  tar  ItMjon 
mmitu  «f  tmS  It&t,  an  caaial  to  IMMWO  atodaa 
of  547.  g  feet,  and  WO  of  tha  ftitom,  to<iSM» 
of  the  latter. 

Ona  natarlal  improrcment  made  hj  Ptolemy 
Im  gwigiaiihy,  waa  tha  authod  of  datermiaiBg 
looirltwiaa  by  meam  of  lunar  erUpnTs.  P^ivlam 
to  thil,  tha  ancients  awertAirx  ii  the  distances 
of  plitoee  from  the  first  ineri«iiHn,  hs  the 
Fortunate  Islandii,  or  the  Sacrum  IVoBMm- 
torium  far  laalaM:^  cidier  by  aattoil  Baeaaura» 
Mcnt)  or  by  ^he  eonpvitatlona  oT  tnivellen  and 
navigators.  Of  th.'<?o  inofl(  <,  the  fnrmer  one  xtm 
very  limited,  an<l  the  Intter  extremely  piwarious. 
Thoii<;h  the  obwrmtions  made  by  Ptolemy  for 
the  determinatioa  of  longitude*  wera  not  anffl- 
rientlT  aeewate,  yet  the  principle  on  wkidi  be 
wetit  just,  nutl  has  hoen  adopted  by  mn<lern  tron- 
graphen*  and  navigators.  The  motion  of  the  earth 
round  its  own  axiti  being  from  west  to  out,  the 
•bienration  of  tbe  moon  a  diak,  at  tha  tiMi|of  an 
acllpeei  vrfll  be  aooneet  idMH^cd  In  plaaea  of 
greatest  eustern  Ionj;!(n<l<^,  nTid  rice  versa,  Inti  r 
aa  the  longitude  dimiiiishe;!,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  hour  for  every  1 5  degrees.  I  f  t  lien,  a  1  unar 
adipae  be  obegrved»  hv  mean*  of  wall  regulated 
atranowwtera  in  two  plaeee  ofdlUNeiit  laii(llndeB, 
the  times  of  rorraiponding  oh«er»*ation«  will  be 
found  to  differ  proportionally  U*  the  longitudes 
of  these  places.  Itut  this  method  of  finding 
long Undca  b  not  sufficiently  aeemata  on  aevend 
noaotniti,  reaohing  from  tha  atote  of  tha  Innar 
pliasis  at  the  time  of  observation  and  othtr 
cause*.  Ptolemy,  however,  by  these  observations 
chieHy  aarertained  the  longitudes  and  latitudes 
of  many  ^aoea  with  talerable  aoouraey.  But 
SNat  ofnw  porftlaoa  ware  detannlnad  by  danbt- 
ful  compntations,  nui\  when  faUe  (tr  tinrcrtain 
premines  are  admitted  to  l>e  true,  ei  rotieous  con- 
flii^iont  most  c,ertaitdy  ffdlow.  Maps  for  his 
geography  were  constructed  by  Agathodwmon, 
arho  liTM  fn  the  6th  oentnry.  These  were 
ln«!rted  In  f»ome  of  the  oldest  printed  editions, 
were  afterivnrds  copied  by  Merrator,  and  repuh- 
lished  by  \\  r-tstfin.  at  A  instfrdjim,  in  IT.'iu. 

Many  of  Ptolemy's  errors  mu*t  be  attributed 
partly  to  tbe  ignorance  of  tiM  age  In  wiikdi  be 
lived,  and  p.nrtly  to  his  own  uinttention  and 
cre«lulity.  Great  allowance  must  be  made  for 
errors  of  the  former  kiml,  H»-  is  no  more  to  be 
eondemned  for  such  mistaite*  as  originated  from 
tfwimperltwtiaaoflila  Infbmmtion,  than  modem 
gaographers  are  to  be  censured  for  their  com- 
parative ignorance  of  Central  Asia,  or  the  In- 
terior <if  ,Atrica.  lint  errors  rfipe<-tiiit,'  those 
parts  of  the  world  successively  explored  by  the 
Greelu  and  Romans,  or  subject  to  the  sway  of 
the  imperial  purple,  are  less  worthy  of  excuse, 
and  must  be  ascribed  to  his  hnplicit  admtasimi 


mitting  aa  gaorflM  mmy  doubtful  or  false  cum» 
putationa  and  ■MnMimmanta*  he  Ktani]»ed  them 
with  the  seal  of  hi*  autliority,  and  i»uc4  eeding 
geographers  copieil  them  IVmui  ..rn-  ^eiit  ration  to 
another,  down  lo  the  romiuMon  of  tli>-  last 
century,  and  several  c«ipy  them  Blill.     l.sen  the 
very  learned  iiochart,  that  orade  of  lliblic^il 
Kio^raphera,  haa  adefCad  all   the  errors  of 
1  I'toiemy,  so  far  as  respocte*!  the  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  tbe  pbiees  of  H,'tcred  .Scripture, 
whose  aitea  he  endeavoured  to  identify.  Uno 
instance  aaaaag  many,  is  tbe  aite  of  ancient 
Babylon,  wUeh  Iw  phices.  In  conformity  to 
Ptolemy,  in  79»  east  of  the  Furtun.-ite  Isles, 
and  N.  ImU  Siifi,  or  1(3«  4^  too  far  east,  and 
It"  Um)  far  north.    He  iilso  places  Ararat 
and  Artaatato  to  tha  narlk  at  the  ipkin  at 
Shinar,  Inatoad  af  to  tha  north-east.  The 
errors  of  Ptolemy  received  addition. il  s;inrtiort 
from  bis  authority,  tviiicb  Wits  dtiurvcdly  very 
great.   The  error  of  I'toiemy 's  longitudes  chiefly 
aroaa  Iram  hia  InUag  500  stadaa  for  •  degree  of 
a  great  cirala»  and  nu>ily  IVom  the  vagut* 
method  of  cah-uUting  distan. .  s,  liy  tlir  t  slinmles 
of  travellers  and  mercbaiiUi,  and  the  nuutber  uf 
days  employad  In  their  Joornies  by  land,  and 
▼oyagmbyain.   Aa  hto  aaaignad  7UU  stadia  to  a 
dagraa  or  lalltnda,  bia  errora  In  Ala  respect  are 
not  nearly  so  great.    The  exTri'iiie  srtutheru  and 
northern  pointit  uf  his  worhl  are  ihe  IVassum 
i^monturium  in  the  Cinnamon  country,  S. 
Ul       Sff,  {I6f>  in  my  copy)  and  ThuH  in 
Shatknd,  d8>  W  N.  Lat   Tlwa  the  krmdth  of 
his  world  was  only  7*- '  1.) ,  or  1,7^.")  G>  ,j.  niilea. 
This  shows  hiti  knuwh-dge  of  the  north  of 
blurope  to  have  been  very  limited,  when  it  did 
not  aaoend  beyond  the  boundary  of  tha  "htthmri 
lalaa.    HIa  famwiadga  of  Eiiropmn  and  Adntla 
;  Sarmatia  was  very  limitrrl.      He  Indeed  de- 
scribes the  coufBe  of  the  Hha  or  Volga  pretty 
c<irre4-tly,  from  the  nortb-east  to  its  most  western 
winding,  near  tha  Tanala  ar  Dan,  awl  ke  dn* 
aerihm  a  fauiga  rlwmnnlng  waat  firam  Uie  Hy. 
perborcjiti  ^ffmntruns,    W'erchaturian  range)  to 
the  Hha,  winch  sei-nm  to  indicate  tbe  Kama  or 
great   eastern   branch.     The   Taiiais   is  laM 
down  much  mure  correctly  than  tha  aaama 
assigned  it  by  ikrabo.    Ha  aecma  to  lMlf«  been 
acquainted  with  the  southern  coaist  of  the  ]!altir. 
from   the   southern   Dnina   to  the  Ciiubnca 
(  hcrsonesiiH,  lini  he  stretches  the  Chersones 
2"  too  far  north,  and  beads  it  too  ibr  emt. 
He  begins  his  gtography  with  tha  BrHlak 
Islands.     His  delmeatiofi  of  South  l^ritiiia  and 
Ireland  comes  n.-an-r  the  truth  than  any  of 
those  assigned  by  prucedint:  K^gnipbers,  and  of 
the  two,  much  the  nearest  to  IrslaMl^  tha 
dimensions  of  which  are  drawn  net  hr  ftam  tha 
truth.    En|,'land,  on  the  other  Innnl,  is  made  too 
lonp  and  tcMi  narrow.    Scotland  is  repr«^nted 
III'   t  luiarcountably  as  >  xti mlin^f  east  and  west 
instead  of  north  aiad  south,  and  tbe  MuU  of 
Galloway  is  nrnda  ita  msat  northern  point,  in 
direct  contradictifm  to  fact,  when  it  is  known 
almost  univeriwlly  to  he  its  most  southern  point, 
it   is  straufre  that    thi-   }^^y|itian  ^e<ii;rapher 
should  not  have  known  b<>ttej',  as  he  lived  atter 
tbe  time  of  AgrioaU,  who  had  with  bis  vhHsriana 
legions  advanced  to  tbe  feet  of  the  Grampians, 
and  the  Romans  had  sailed   round  its  nmht 
Tiorihern  point.    IK'     [in  tty  aci  urate,  Jjowever, 
in  his  location  of  the  ditferent  Culcduniao  triba% 
who  then   inhabited   8cotland.     Strabo  Ind 
placed  Ireland  to  the  north  of  Itrltaiii,  but 
sUU  la  it*  true  latitude^  as  he  ftUiced  liritaitt 
w  moob  too  Ui  south.  Ptolemy's  muf,  whltfh- 
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is  the  firtt  gcoicrapllioal  H.  .  ■.im.  iit  r^t  thnt  hIukI. 

it  to  the  west  ut  Itritain,  l>iit  a"  tiHi 
fiir  fMrth.  Iti  gnipnil  shape,  rtveni.  Mid  prt>- 
in<n»rorini  >»re  tolerably  wcU  d«iin«t>J,  yd 
nome  ofhh  towns  mav  be  Iraflsd  lo  dMirptvamt 
n|(|<cIl.itioiis,  m  Dublin  In  Kbiana,  plarc  !  hv 
him  in  b9o 'JO  N.  Lat.  whiNt  the  Kogobtlimn 
I'lwnon  tori  urn,  its  most  imrthern  point,  in 
plared  in  6l«  SO  N.  Lat.  Tll«  Firtk  9f  Ciydv 
in  Sfiolland,  Is  plami  by  him  in  fl9>  40*.  and 
Jicrwrick  on  Tweed,  bif  W  N.  Lat.  Tht 
Western  Islcaof  Scotland,  (the  ji^budje  Insulc,) 
•r«  made  to  run  east  and  west  alongst  the  north 
•hores  of  Ireland,  and  thflir  nnmbar  is  made  to 
con«»i«t  of  only  5,  and  *lwlr  latf twk  m>  tterth. 
llix  kiinul.di,'!'  nf  the  Srandinavlnn  !Vnin"«t)l:» 
l-i  extrfnii-ly  iiujHiiWt.  It  is  rlenr  tiiat  uiidt-r 
the  iwiue  oi'  .S<-aii<iin,  he  means  what  was  a«lli  <l 
Scandinavia,  but  like  «U  Um  oUmt  MiciciiU  who 
kaTt  mentioaed  It,  he  dlvhtaa  H  into  ■  mnnhw  cf 
islands.  He  exfcn!'*  fJennsny  far  east  as 
the  Vistula.  'I  he  loriu  wJiic'h  he  nsKigns  to 
Jtalyis  murh  farther  reinovetl  fmm  the  truth 
IJmmi  most  of  the  countries  he  deacribes.  14  is 
errer  Tcapectinf^  the  length  of  the  MediCerran«ui 
S«>a  is  «'ti<>nuous,  beinp  not  lens  than  6U  20* 
«if  lonj;ituiit',  for  in  his  tables  <tt"  Asia,' 
Isaus  is  i)l;iLM»d  ill  69"  20'  east  ot  the  FortuuRte 
lafauMKiuid  6^  Hff  cMt  of  the  Straiu  of  Gibral- 
Ur.  The  only  aolotioo  of  this  mUiwdlnary 
rrror  of  lon^'ifiHr  is  thi'>,  that  he  a<<wmed  the 
I'omputattun  of  Stialxi  ns  the  real  diKtaiirv  in  a 
direct  line.     Now  Stialm  Jiinl  crunpnti  il  (in-  diH 

flifw  frnm  tha  Sacruin  i*roinoiitoriuni  tu  ls<tii<«, 
to  bt  fl7»600  atadei.    Subtract  1,456  stades,  the 

ilistanre  of  thnt  cape  west  of  the  Fretam  Gadi- 
tanum,  ilie  result  will  be  !?G,0*:^  sUiies  for  the 
lenfthof  the  !\Ieditei  raueaii,  u'ciniiiii;  ti'  Sirabo. 
Ptolomy  taking  this  for  the  real  direct  diMlnnce, 
dMdod  it  by  400  sUdia  to  a  defrree  in  the 
paraUel  of  Hhodets  *  Now  the  stadia  of  Strabn, 
divided  into  «legr»'>'s  of  UK)  enrh,  amount  precisely 
to  65  dcj^ees  and  ii  Mtade«,  or  (>5«  6  ,  u  liu  li  ii 
46  mH"***  more  than  tlie  longitude  of  Issua  in 
Mt  table  of  Cilida.  lie  first  nsstinied,  next 
divided,  and  then  found  tlie  longitude  of  Issus  to 
be  what  Uv  liai  viated  in  that  table.  Had  he 
divided  by  7iHi  htadia  to  the  degree,  the  stades 
of  tttrabo,  the  error  would  nut  liave  amounted 


>defp-ee»,  the  result  beinponly  2tK  Enjfli»h 
miles  more  than  the  truth.  Prodigious  how- 
ever as  this  error  is,  making  the  lenpth  of  the 
Me<lit<Trant':iii  iipwards  of  .S,(>tM>  F.iii;li^h  uiilr.t 
in  the  parallel  of  aii*,  it  waa  copied  by  all  the 
feocraphers  and  wuKf  iMlkan  dram  to  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century. 

The  first  attempt  to  rectify  the  mistake  res- 
pecting the  length  i  f  t!i  .Mcditerraiiraii,  was 
made  in  163a,  uader  the  auspices  of  i'eireskiaa. 
The  leiigitude  batwaen  Marseilles  and  AIa|i|M> 
had  been  hitherto  comfirtod  •!  4ft  d^gntea,  or 
3  hours ;  but  by  obserrationa  of  •  lUMT  adipee 
made  at  thre«'  plares  on  the27tli  of  Auj^ust 
the  differential  longitude  between  theaa  jplaces 
waa  found  to  amount  to  80  degrees.  Bf  tUt  «ar- 
netloo,  tha  longitude  of  the  MedifiMWU  wua 
reduced  1  hour  or  15  degreea.  la  MB8>  M. 
Chaaallaa  fiMind,  by  obaarratiaiia  of  the  eclipses 
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of  Jupiter's  Satellites  that  Scanderoon  lies  SU 
ei;»>t  of  Paris,  and  fioni  I'aris  to  Gibraltar  are 
eifcht  deprees  neai  Iv,  so  that  the  whole  distance  i« 
42!  ae«ri-eea,  or  8^  Kufiiah  nika.  A  awM(d> 
ing  obwnner,  M.  De  LUia,  iiawali  uttaJ  u  wmf  af 
the  .Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Itasis  of  which  \res 
partly  those  observations,  and  partly  ariu:d 
nieasiiretnent.  In  lii**  map,  the  Jenjjth  of  that 
sea  is  nearly  45K  or  2tb5ii  Koglish  mihes, 
a  surprising'  approximation  tU  Ptuhmyv  had 
the  scale  of  his  ntades  been  700  tn  a  degree, 
the  difference  being  only  40  Kngli-^h  ii.ile*.  Dut 
the  rei  cnt  obwrvatiuns  <>t'  (  li.iz*  have  been 
verified  by  others  more  recent,  and  the  distance 
batwaaa  Imia  and  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  bm 
hem  aaeattainad  uh»4l*»,mr  tjm  Ea^fkk 
miles. 

I'he  longitude  of  tin-  I'\i\iiie  al«»  extetK.'ed 
in  Ptakmy'a  tobka,  ^i"  beyond  the  trutk. 
In  Aaiatio  gaofnfby,  his  errors  are  equally 
great.  The  opinion  of  Herodotus,  thst  the 
i'lispian  Sea  was  a  large  inland  take,  uncon- 
nected with  atiy  other,  but  v,  hirh  Itad  U-^  ii  over- 
looked or  disbelieved  by  succeeding  KetKrafhen* 
was  justlpr  adopted  bv  Ptolemy,  but  he  totally 
inverted  its  form,  maicing  it  extend  from  west 
to  east,  instead  of  from  south  to  north.  Hr  luu 
prodigiously  overrated  its  li-rjcth.  r^tt  irding  il 
tSit^  of  longitude  from  the  mouth  cf  the 
Cvruai  (Kur)  in  79»  40^  E.  Long,  to  those 
of  tha  Polrtimetus  in  !(»•  E.  Long.  Thu 
f^taaataa  m  the  parallel  of  45c  N.  Lat.,  gives 
a  I  length  of  1,1&S  English  miles,  wbiih 

Idied  by  bo  of  medial  breadth  aaaigned  it  by 
lim,  «tko  a  suprrficlca  of  400,000  EacUA 
miieib  or  aearly  thrice  Ita  aeCual  aurfaee.  It 
waa  oaa  eaaaequence  of  thia  enormous  error, 
that  (he  Seytlilaaa,  and  Seres,  were  )»lared.  i),  - 
former  of  which  contained  many  aucce^Aive 
tribes,  at>o  too  far  east,  or  igBOO  Kng- 
Uak  milMt  Ur  it  muat  ba  alao  remarked, 
that  Ptolamy  pbeed  the  weateiu  extremity  of 
the  Caspian  Sen,  IG-  t.io  f .  r  east  in  re*pe«t 
of  the  1-ortunate  Isiaadj^  which,  added  to  <0 
degrees  whieii  he  has  assigned  to  the  longit  udr 
of  th«  Caaptoo  bayoad  tha  truth,  omke  a^. 
Hod  the  error  died  with  bhnarif.  It  would  huvt 
been  of  very  little  coiiMnm^nce,  and  wouM 
merely  have  remained  as  a  monument  of  ancient 
ignorance,  liarara  only  to  the  laamod.  Bat  ttt 
growiac  ignorance  of  latnra  afw  aad  auccesBtva 
generaoaaa  pre{>ared  the  way  Ibr  tfie  p<-rpf<- 
iiatioD  of  his  errors,  which  like  thos.-  the 
Siagyrite,  respecting  the  immobility  uf  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  were  received  with  all  dot 
submission  aa  tndttyntabia  faeta^  wluelt  aothing 
but  presumption  eauld  dare  to  qnertloB.  IDiongb 
tlti'  i  i  for  of  l*tolemy  respecting  the  rnspian  S  a 
wa*  piirtly  corrected  by  the  oriental  geogra- 
phera,  who  asoribed  an  oval  form  to  the  C^itpian, 
and  amde  iu  greatest  axtcaainn  ta  he  from  north 
to  aaath,  in  agreemont  wHh  Herodotna,  that 
venerable  father  of  hi»«tory,  and  althoiigh  Eba 
Ilavvkei  aitd  Abulfeda  di>itin<riii^hed  it  from  the 
Lake  of  Ara^  which  they  i  i  i  i!iat<>d  the  S« 
of  Jihowannk  aad  oonductcd  the  1011  «f 
the  Oxaa  aad  Jaoiartea  Into  it,  laaind  ti  lim 

(^nspian,  .is  Ptoleinv  had  dot:e.  yet  aAcr  Aa 
revival  ot  letters  in  Luroite,  the  comyatatlan  af 
Ptolemy  vnu  adopted.    Geofraplier  on  geogn- 

Eher  in  ■uccaadon  cafiad  liiaaMifi%  and  sanctiaaad 
is  errors,  till  wttUa  «iM  hat  100  years,  whoa 
the  truth  came  out  that  this  gecgraphical  oracle 
had  ^iveri  an  erroneous  reeponae.  Not  only 
these,  liiit  «.(jrh  literary  riants  as  Salmasius, 
Bodurt»  VoMiui,  and  Gaiiiriaa  adopted  them. 
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.  VoiiiiM  is  vcnr  wkh  01«ariiw  (ElwJikHer 
B  Inrned  prowMwr  vt  Leipsic,  who  aooompmlpd 

the  IloUtfin  nmhatsador  to  Persia  in  aii<l 
whu  iiHcl  hiiiiM'lf  explored  the  Cattpiiin  Sea  from 
tbemuiitii  of  the  Vulga,  round  about  to  Ferabad 
in  Maxondaraiui.  for  daring  tn  qnotkm  tlia 
uthorit^  of  Ptofciaj,  and  the  otiiar  **■  knowtef 
ones  of  aatiqiiity,"  and  for  maintaining  that  the 
length  of  the  Cii-spian  vvna  from  luuth  to  north, 
and  not  friim  east  to  west,  as  Ptolemy  had 
deacribed  it.  Anthoojr  JcnUafloa  had  «9cp4orwl 
ila  oorthem  tWa  rotmd  aboat  from  Aatraaan, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Yemba,  and  thpnci'  to 
the  Bay  of  Balkhan,  (called  Boglutan  by 
V'o!Mius).  Now  all  that  wai  required  to  aacer- 
taiu  tlia  iigura  of  the  Caajiian,  waa  meraiy  to 
axplora  the  aiMee  betwaan  tha  baf  abora  man- 
tione<l  iiml  rerabatl.  In  spite,  however,  of 
both  Jeiikinfuin,  and  Okarias  gvugrapliers  still 
adhered  to  Ptolemy,  such  is  the  magic  of  a 
arcat  noma.  I  au>|>ect  that  the  foundation  of 
Ptolemyli  arror  hiV  with  Erataatbanea,  fltwi 
whom  he  seems  to  have  coiiifij  hi-*  extent  and 
figure  of  tliJit  !ie!i.  i^irato^tLt-iid  .i;i!>i^'Me<l  it  an 
extent  of  1-2,"<H)  Nta<iia  in  length,  whirli  Pliny 
oonvertcd  iuta  ilotnau  milaa,  aocordiog  to  his 
nauiil  dtatom,  and  Plolanijr  Into  dagraea  of  dUO 
stadia  earh,  or  25  deji^rees  in  whole.  Now 
Ptolemy's  decn*es  come  within  75()  studes  of  the 
coniputatiiiti  of  Kratoethenrt,  Iroin  w)iith  I 
think  it  probable  that  both  he  and  Plinv  copied 
ErMloathanea.  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the 
last  ct-ntury  that  the  illustrious  D'Anville 
give  us  the  true  figure  and  extent  of  the  Caspian 
S«a.  Ptolemy's  account  of  the  rivers  tbat  fall  into 
it  iaaiiucuiarly  confused.  Ptolemy's  Khymniu  is 
tite  Jtffc,  and  hU  Dalx  the  Ytmbo,  whilst  the 
reverse  is  the  fact,  the  Rhymnui  being  clearly 
the  Yembn,  and  the  Daix  the  Jaik.  Instead 
of  making  them  fall  into  tbc  Caspian  bv  separate 
mouths,  as  is  the  fact,  he  makes  the  llhy  mnus 
and  Daix  in  one  place  fall  into  the  Itha  or 
Volga,  and  in  another  place,  lia  malua  tha  Daix 
and  other  streams  descend  from  tha  monnt^n 
Koros^^Li-i,  ami  j.iin  tlie  Juxartes,  which  latter 
he  conducts  into  the  Caspian,  a»  north  of  the 
Oxus,  and  consequently  places  its  mouth  in  the 

ewition  of  that  of  tha  Yamba.  Not  a  wacd  of 
horasmia,  or  tha  nuMlem  KhowanHUB, 
with  him,  wluiici'  it  may  be  inferred  thiit  he 
was  ^uite  ignorant  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Caapmn.  He  conducts  the  Polytimetus  into 
tha  Caapian  8«a  by  MToral  niouth%  although  it 
neTcr  rcachaa  tha  Caapian  by  near  fiOO  English 
miles,  but  falls  into  the  Oxus,  to  the  soutfi-west 
of  Hochara,  being  the  modern  'Sogd,  which 
WSters  the  fertile  valley  of  Sogdeana,  and 
WMbea  tha  vaiaa  of  Samaroand  and  Bochara. 
The  raal  ftet  ia,  that  ft«m  «ha  Attmak  to  tha 
Yenihii,  not  a  <dngle  river  of  i nnirgnma  ihUa 
iutu  the  cast  side  of  the  Caspian. 

Another  principal  feature  in  I'tolemy's  Asiatic 
Mmnhy  b  hia  route  to  tha.  8ac«fc  ,  it  aanat  be 
flnoMcCad  bowarcr,  that  tUa  vanla^  iH^eb  mfcaa 
ao  coil •pii  ti  riis  a  figure  tn  hii  tables,  is  not  the 
resuU  ui  iii^  own  knowledge,  but  wiiolly  copied 
from  MariauR  of  Tyre,  who  preceded  him  60 
year*,  who  in  hia  turn  declarea.  thfit  ^  M'iWd*^ 
nian  centleaaan,  oallad  Blara*  Tllianna,  lha-  aas 
of  a  Mac  edonian  merchant,  drew  up  an  arcotint 
of  this  Und  route,  although  he  (Murr.s)  relates 
ttiat  he  had  not  gone  that  route  to  the  .S«  ivs,  but 
had  only  sent  some  of  bia.£utorsthei'e.  i'tolemy 
Idaaadr  remarka  UuU  MasMa  waa  by  no  mi^s 
dispo<<rd  to  bi'ieve  the  reports  of  merchants, 
tlodaring  that  lie  had  Icaiucd  ao  much  (rom  tr»* 


Yelling  merehanta,  aa  to  perceive,  that,  wholly 
Immersed  in  the  puniait  or  gain,  they  were  quite 
c;irfl(  >N  iiltout  investigating  truth,  and  t«K>  fre- 
quently with  an  air  ot  lMiA.<«ting  arrogance,  oTar- 
rated  the  diataoca  of  their  journlta.  TbcnfoK, 
■aya  Ptolemy,  eonocruiiig  that  route  of  seven 
months,  (from  the  8tana  Castle,  to  the  capital 
of  the  Seres)  tlu-re  seems  to  l>e  nothing  else 
worthy  of  being  told  in  the  relation  of  their 
adventures,  thaji  how  great  it  waa  estimated  bj 
thoee  who  had  acoompUahed  i^  aa  if  there  waa 
■omething  wonderAd  on  aeeennt  of  the  length 
of  time  consumed  in  the  journey.'  On  such 
information,  however,  such  as  it  is,  I'tolemy 
constructed  his  geographical  tablM  and  de«crip> 
tions  of  fieytbia  extra  intanm,  and  Serioa. 
The  raote  eonuneoeed  at  the  Bar  of  lasua.  In 
(  ilicia,  the  most  easterly  p<dnt  of  the  Mediter- 
raiiean.  It  then  went  acro««s  Syria,  to  the  |ia«s 
of  the  Euphrates,  a  little  beyond  Hierapolii,  in 
tif>  £.  Long.,  by  Ptoleny'^a  table*.  It  then 
criMmd  Meeopotamia  to  the  TIgrI*.  Thence  It 
went  through  the  Garnm.'ranH  of  Assyria,  (the 
di«iti  i<  t  of  Koui  uia)  and  thi  n  crossed  the  raugc 
of  V.w^rm,  At  the  pass  of  Karinn,  fKorrund.) 
After  this,  it  went  by  Ecbatana,  (llamadan) 
through  Meilia  to  the  Caspin  Port*,  ( Pas*  of 
Sirdara.)  Thenco  through  Parthia  i"  Merji- 
tompylos,  ( Danighaun  ;)  thence  to  iiyrcania 
('ivita><,  JorjaLiri  or  Corcang;)  thence  through 
Aria,  ileraut)  turning  south-east,  and  then 
north-ciuit  to  Margiana  Anttoehia,  (Marou 
Shah  Jehan,)  on  the  Morgus,  or  (Slorgaub;) 
thence  east  through  Kactrian:i,  to  Hactra,  (Balk) ; 
thence  north  to  the  ascent  of  the  iiKiiiiitainous 
regiou  of  the  Comedi,  (Mountains  of  liadak- 
shaun;)  thence  through  the  mauntainou.s  region 
above  mentioned,  aoath<4aat  to  the  valley  of 
the  Comedi ;  and  thence  north-«tft  to  the 
Stone  Castle,  which  receives  tln  in  ascending 
the  valley,  after  an  ascent  of  50  schwues.  1  lere^ 
according  to  Martnui^  an  angle  is  formed  by 
tha  junction  of  two  range*  of  aMmnlaina,  tha 
Intervening  valley  being  that  of  the  Comedi, 
nann  ly,  the  IiiianH,  rising  from  the  Pnlimbroti 
to  the  north,  (or  the  Imaus  versus  ad  Arctoe  of 
Ptolemv  hiaaNlf,  or  the  mountaisa  of  tha 
Comedi  pannd  la  tha  route,)  and  tha  rmge  mn- 
ning  cast  flmu  the  Imaus,  beyond  which  at  the 
nnrthrin  foot  is  the  Stone  Castle,  or  rather 
perhaps  near  the  bead  of  the  l*a»s,  through  that 
range.  Thi*  Stone  Cattle  was  the  station  of 
thoaa  aMTchanta  who  traded  directly  with  tha 
Sma  or  Cbtneaa.  Thenee,  oontlnnea  Marlnne, 
was  ii  journey  of  seven  Tiionth';  to  the  capital  of 
the  Sen's,  or  a  di»tanc«  of  .St),JjO()  8tade.<s  or  72»  800 
stades,  of  500  each,  and  as  the.se  were  degrees  of 
a  neat  eirel&  iha  direet  diatano*  *raa  aoaal  to 
4^M40antarvpwtirdaaCIIM^Eiip!ll8liailhB>  -  Aa 

it  is  plain  on  the  mnirt  Hiiperfiflal  in'iperf Ion,  that 
the  route  from  Ilecjit^impylus  to  the  Stone  I  untie 
was  very  circuitous,  as  Ptolemy  himself  remarks, 
he  haa  aoaerdiD^y  diminished  the  distance  to 
g4,00D  alaiae.  or  eo  dcgreea,  of  490  rtades  eacb| 
instead  of  .'iOO  \\k  >TariinH  hnd  done  ;  and  from 
the  Ston«  Caj»tk-  tt>  the  capital  of  the  Seres,  he 
ha*  reduced  the  distance  to  one  half  the  nniti- 
bav  oC  a4adas»  for  another  reason,  namely,  that 
^  «Mt«haB«B  to  ^Mir  roate  to  the  capital  af 
the  Seres,  from  that  point,  were  sul^ected  to 
most  violent  atorms.'    Tiii*  reduoed  distance  ha 
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bM  ma4ie46ioof  400«iadc«  urh,  a*  Ix-fwre.  So 
that  the  whole  dtctanoe  from  the  PaM  ttf  the 

Eiiphratra  to  the  rapital  of  the  Sem,  is  etatad  hf 
him  1  '  li'  lu  );»,  u  hi'  !i  :i Mi-d  to  72«,  tb«  loneitiidr 
of  that  Pais  Jrom  the  i ortuimtf  Klcs,  uiak<>s  the 
loftf  itude  of  tliat  capital  I7>  15',  M  stated  in  hi* 
tabfas;'  but  179«5'inUwtaUM0f  JM^tedMJUKi 
ktttudes  appended  to  hk  work.*  Y«r  Im  vafcn 
the  lon;;iluiii-i(f  tli.'  Stone  ('a>tli'  l.Tr^tMst,  whirh 
\%  only  4S«  wrel  oi  the  Sertiati  tapilal,  iasKead  of 
i'l"  lb,  M  Im  had  stated  in  his  iinit  book,  or 
44^fir  at  tiM  «tMMW  if  tkM  capital  ka  pfaMsA  7 
boon  &5  ninatee  east  of  Alexandria,  or  lt»>  Uf 
east  t  f  tliut  ( ity.  Whftlii^r  thf^e  incooaiateiit 
numbers  are  to  \>t  imputed  to  thf  errors  of  tran- 
or  to  rtolemv  kimaelff  is  impuasible  to 
Xtiacgrtiiothrtlfca  JiiliMiiiaftlta 


MJPPLEMBirr  BY  TBS  BDITCNU 

fiimll 


m  Iha  mfMt  af  tka  Smb  to 

merely  coin[>iit<  <l  ;  and  as  Ptolemy  has  foand(»<I 
kis  table  ot  luiigitudes  in  Scrthia  and  Serica 
•Dtirdy  on  computation,  he  might  hesitate  as  to 
thajwidia  dagraa  of  wiaetiea  to  diwct  tolMiM 
•r  Uw  MMM»TniT«nid.   Batif  hehMTfdiMMl 


the  sp«ir  bitwffn  tlicsr  twn  jwiinls  to  Iw.irx) 
stades,  inntrad  of  S6,)ilX),  ai  stated  hj  MnriiiuA, 
he  has  at  the  sasMttee  increaasd  the  number  of 
4i6fr— »  amd  af  coutm  th»  iiiiinBi>  by  alio  wing 
400atadait*  a  deforce,  iMtHiiaf  500,  tlw  wiaa 

liition  (if  ^InritniM.  Had  he  rltvidod  by  .V)0. 
iuslvad  ot  4011,  ttie  distance  would  only  have 
96  dsfrees  and  one-Afth,  or  S.ITC  Geo. 
but  wkiok  he  haa  increased  to  8,7i«  Gan., 
«rS,180  Efiflieh  mUaa;  and  If  Ptfdn  ka  Man- 
tical  with  Sera  Mctrnpfilis.  it  is  still  43  dejfre«xi 
too  lar  esiitt  ul  tiif  t.  Hiiaries,  or  S!.;ft>0  Knglish 
Bilejt  ill  tlir  iiarHilel  of  40*  north  latidid*-. 

But  it  wiii  ba  aalud,  wImt*  is  the  ^jrgm 
LlCbinoa,  Tnriia  LapMaa,  or  Stona  <^Bria  of 
AfarintM  nnd  Ptnlciny.  To  thii  qiierj-  no 
inodc'i'ii  (;iH>j;rajiliir  »lt)»Tii  U>  Mr.  Murray  Usls 
been  yet  able  t^i  give  any  tbin^  like  a  sMtisfactory 
•newer.  It  baa  baen  tke  very  (laoroiMium  of 
Biadefn  faofrapky,  and  atiU  rrniahss  aa  mock 
unknown  «•  thr  ririrn'*ii  mpiii  \ih'.  the  hidden 
aourcea  ut' the  .Nile.  1  lie  ri-  i-mi  is  i.nm.  from 
thr  tiu'l  that  we  urr  *.<»  Iiitlr  Ul  '(UJiiutoil  with  the 
route  fratn  fiactria  to  the  con  tines  of  Cluna  as 
Ifarinni  or  Pteleiy.  Our  nape  of  Ikat  Inlar- 
Tenin^  spare  are  entirely  protmded  on  report, 
and  on  the  priuti<l  routes  of  Marco  I'olo  and 
Father  Goez,  who  travelUd  that  way  to  t'lmi- 
balu  or  Pekiii,  the  fonuer  ui^h  sik,  and  the 
Litter  more  than  two  centuries  af  o.  D'  Anville,  in 
his  Ancient  Geography.  hasendeaTonred  to  iden- 
tify the  Stone  (  a«itle  with  tl»c  fortress  of  Aatan, 
iti  the  distrii-t  of  Kokun,  «itimt»:tl  on  ,i  stfcp rock, 
more  IkaJi  7°  to  the  north- wmt  of  C'ashgar, 
and  to  the  wevt  of  the  lieloor  Taf.  Gooelin, 
In  a  aenoir  printed  in  the  49th  volume  of  the 
da  TAcnd.  dea  ln<MTip.  IBOS,  could 
no  signs  of  the  Stone  C  astle  in  Iheor 
aoiitudes,  but  uuaf;ined  it  to  be  a 
ntemhiima  a  cmtie.  Haffer,  in  a 
dissertation  on  the  Lithinoa  Pjrrfoe  of  Ptolemy, 
printed  at  Milan  in  1616,  and  in  a  previous 
memoir  on  Chine»e  <o;ii^.  printed  in  1806,  main- 
taios,  tluit  tike  modem  i  Mhkuut,  to  the  north 
ff  tke  JasHtM^  In  Hm  Stone  Castle  of  Ptolemy, 
and  andaaTours  to  prore  it  from  tke  meaniof  of 
tke  word,  which  in  ruriush  (the  spoken  Inni^ua^e 
of  liiuliaria)  means  the  Stone  C  a«tle,  ami  rmui 
the  known  fact,  tliat  Taabkuot  tiai  been  from 
in  oaravMironlafhMi  BoAaria 


from  the  atrikinf 


a«i.  pi.  1A&  8  Tab.  via.  p.  JIS. 
Aain^eikpilMkaiLtL 


to  China;  and 
cldenei  botweei 
in  Ptolemy's  taMhn  md  IftnC  oC  1^ttb%vnCr  kalb 

beini;  in  lat.  I'i^  m.rth.  As  n  farther  <  onf.nrri^Ti 
of  his  opinion,  he  addnces  the  aatb<iritj  at  u 
old  and   valuable  MS.  of  the  Ifitk 
_  in  tka  ■nyi^mnny  of  Brem, 
^'vlmic!,  wftk  lOtmhiatod  ticica,  nuuglni. 

and  init|i«.  embeI!i^hed  with  azure,  j.nrple,  tn'. 
gold,  comprisinif  the  Geography  of  berlin|;bi^ 
norentine  who  desrribed  in  rrrse  tit 
glokt.   TkoTlhaaap  flTcn  ka  Ikb 

the  T»rrt'  I.ajiHa^  or  Stone  ("nstfe,  exartJr 
afreeing  with  the  position  ax<ii),'ned  to  it  kr 
I'tulcmy.  Malte  Brun,  in  the  first  part  of  kis 
Oaypkfi*  ■Jflfif/i  «ha  aftoiao  of  Bafar,  tkM 
a^BiMMnit  M  tke  Stone  Cartio  of  Ptolcniyt  Mri 
quotes  his  treatise  on  (liirif-ee  rninji  in  prrcf  of  H. 
Air.  Murr«y,  who,  in  opposition  to  L)"AnTTlle, 
Gaa8rlin,Pinkerton,  Robertson,  and  Malte  Bran, 
■MiutaiBs  tknt  Sericn  la  Cfcinn, 
Motpofi^la  to  TeifMRafte  In  fihnoto 
Tri'-M^ t:TiT  iv  fhp  Stone  Castle  of  Ptolemy,  and 
utuintaiiiH  that  the  luule  from  Hartria  to  tb« 
Seres  wvnt  north-east,  up  the  vale  of  tbe  Oxai, 

a  plain  abundant  in  pasture,  f^ut  m  t  viUi^ 
(tbe  plain  of  Pamer,)  then  n»ceiidt-d  a  vdtof, 
probably  that  of  l^daak,  to  tbe  Stone  Castle,  a 
great  rendezTOoa  far  oaraTana,  (tlMNM;b  tfcii 
ainfrnlar appellaiMon kas  ni  mi  Mtlweii  i  a|aalwd.) 
situated,  tno«t  prnhnMy,  nn  a  Tofty  r:f!i^e  mnninc 
north  and  south,  and  ^eparaiiu^  l  itilr  llbet 
from  Great  Tibet.  'l  hi»  rid-e.  and  not  the 
lieloor- Taufb.  ke  oooatders  as  tke  Imasa  ymm 
ad  Arrtos.  Vr^m  tkb  point,  tbeir  rtnto  to  tW 
conntrj-  of  the  S,Te«  occupied  seven  months,  a 
period  which,  allowing  for  the  slowness  of  tberr 
profi^ess,  as  well  a*  «f>rne  ex."u:eeratii>n,  was 
amoly  auAcieBt  to  bring  them  to  t!ie  bcMt  af 
Ckina»  knt  tneomiatent  with  am  h\-poAarfi 
which  mnke^  the  .S-ren  the  Little  Burh.-^ria,  or 
thf  two  I  ilM  ti  the  north  of  Indiii.  or  a  i  cuntrr 
Tomie  !i|>  ot  tlicin,  or  of  pirtioii«  ni  ihrm.  \.\t\lt 
1  ibet  lie  makes  Stylhia  intra  ImauM  and  Gnat 
Tibet,  filey^Uu  rrtnt  Imenu.^  From  what  has 
been  thus  stated,  it  will  be  ea.5ily  sern  bow  difE- 
mlt  it  is  to  B>»certain  the  eastern  limit  of  ancient 
teorrnpliiral  knowledtje,  when  the  most  able 
geo|;rnphers  are  unable  to  ascertain  th«  site  of 
the  Stone  Castle,  and  the  position  of  the  Serea. 

None  of  the  positions  of  tbe  Stone  Castle, 
assigned  by  the  eeotrmpher^  above  mentioned,  is 
kt  nil  '5tt(i'»t'in  (cry.      1  hat  whii  h   nsak,^    )  j«.L- 

kunt  tbe  Stone  Castle  or  iudting  place  of  tks 
eanwaa,  keonise  the  name  and  aknntlMi  «€  Atf 

place  Bf^re  with  Ptolemy,  proves  too  nnrh, 
and  therefore  proves  notfiing ;  for  it  takes  for 
inttnted,  that  the  app<-llatirm  .  an  .leree  only  to 
that  eittgie  city,  and  assimies, 
Ptolcmy^e  ktltiide  of  tbe  Stone  Caadato 
Many  other  places  might  have  tbe  same  app«l> 
lat  ion  as  that  mentioned  br  Ptolemv,  ftr 
undoubt*"!!! V  tht-re  wnnhl  be  many  Stone  {'a<tl<5 

in  the  route  from  liactria  to  the  Serve.  Marco 
I'olo,  in  hlarantotlfit 

of  P>adHk*hnn,  passed  many  towns 
all  dependant  on  the  atrTerpi|;n  nf  that  reglsn. 
I^alk  and  Tashkunt  (Bactria  and  the  Stooe 
Castie,  according  to  Hagtr  and  Malte  Bran)  Ac 

4FlBt*I0»1 
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tkit  wmm9  wuMhm.  Now, 

(h<-i)ry,  the  route,  iiist«>»d  of  being  lint  east,  ihtn 
north,  thfln  south-cut,  and  then  north^eMt,  as 
im  Ptolemy,  h  wholly  nmth,  Ta^hkunt  being 
■kMH  490  jfencUah  bUm  Mrth  of  iislk.  ia  ikwc 
4iMUM0«  Ib  IMs  MNila,  they  wovM  taw  both 
tht-  Oxan  and  Jaxortes  to  croM,  besides  many 
other  larga  atrauas.  1  he  moantainoita  region 
mmt  tallcy     titm  Comsdi  were  to  b«  crossed  in 

1m  Hkm  wmf  tnm  tUk  U  TViililiMii^  or  ta  f  hiii 

Sogdiana,  thns   identifyii>^  thorn  with  the 
of  Kbn  Ilaukel  and'  the  Ak-Tau,  or  ths 
tbiDg  wholly  ill) 


ig  wnolly  iiiMOMMHO, 
I  of  |il>c»yM  jtajBMwn- 

'OVMcH  te  oOK^MIO,  in 


takMw  TCfflB»  of  tlio  Ci 

direct  contir.'itctiiiu  to  IMoIeiny,  who  plaie-^ 
Ihem  amutigiit  the  Saroj,  an  extensive  region 
wlM»ily  distinct  iVoin  Sogdiana,  and  to  the  eaxt 
of  it.   Ho  ostando  tUo 


to  the  Imriux,  itn  tin-  south-east,  or  from  long 
185*  to  l-k^o,  and  t  ruin  iit^  tu  SA"  north  lat.  The 
Mwuntaifis,  with  hira,  extend  from 
toftbo  Jamrtca,  Ibo  UooBiM»a»d  the 
on  Mio  noril^  to  Ita  Hladoo-Klio ;  on 
the  sonth  anti  smith- west,  where  they  niprt  tha 
motintains  of  the  L.ajnbatiP,  coining  I'roin  the 
West,  and  wUch  are  lndade<i  urnlcr  the  generic 
^poilAtion  of  Jaoas,  wod  to  the  nago  thot 
hoMM  Ao  Ittdoa^  Id  to  ufper  eonrao  from 
liSdonlc  to  Atto<:k,  on  the  Muth-«'.'i<<t.  The  rf<;iori 
of  the  Saor,  in  fact,  included  whiit  is  called 
Little  Tibet,  denominated  in  Pende  Baltisuun, 
and  ia  Soaocrit  Boladwhan>  daariy  ODirwpoodiag 
to  tta  BytoB  of  Plolemy.   The  8aeM,taideo, 
arf  «<aid  by  Ptolemy  to  bM*  a  mrr  of  wnnd»'rin(f 
Scvthiansi,  who  ha\'«>  neither  cities  nor  fixed 
holiitations,  but  inhabit  caves  and  forests.  But 
if  Toohkunt  he  the  St<iue  Caetle,  then  the  rMit4* 
Amm  Balk  to  that  place  was  througli  a  country 
abounding  in  citii-s,  ,i  \v*  ll  mlrivated  n>c;ion  ;  a 
description  and  route  quite  ul  vuriunru  with 
Ptolemy,  who  deUaoolce  the  route  as  through  a 
Twioa  of  mouatoiao  powewed  bf  wandering 
ttliiefc    I  ttarolWe  OMont  eo  Ihr  to  ^  ojpfaKm 
of  ^Tr.  Murray,  in  thinking,  that  after  leaving 
Bai  tria  they  asrendpil   the  Beimir- Taumh,  or 
south-west  "(itleiit'  the  Comedian  Mountains,  and 
wont  up  the  valler  of  the  Osos  to  its  eouroe^as 
laid  down  in  EapWaolMi'o  mop,  and  then  erous 
Inp  the  dividing  line  to  the  north-erk  t,  arrived 
at  the  hi^h  elevated  upland  of  Fauier,  u"*  la><l 
down  in  Strnhlenhert;.  which  upland,  or  OrojMv 
dion,  1  talie  to  be  the  valley  of  the  Coaaedi,  and 
oo  eollod  hoaaaso  it  lay  between  tta  two  eo«- 
▼ergiii<:  ranije*  of  the   Beliwr-Tan^h  and  the 
Mooz-'i'aiigli,  vvhit  li,  Ijy  their  junction  at  the 
north-wcMt,    form    the    angl«^   dencribed  by 
Ptolemy,  (a  qua  taontes,  qui  ad  ortmm  ttndunty) 
namely,    the   Moos-Taogh   (monti  conjungit 
Imao  qui  a  Palembroliit   inturgit  ad  Arctos,) 
namely,   the  Beloor-Tnugh  coming  from  the 
south.    C'rosRing  this  uplHiid  to  the  north-eoAt, 
this  route  co^joiM  oaother  coating  north  fkom 
tta  mofothalfartotta  aoareeooT  tho  rWof 
Kashkhaur  from  this  !w»rn<*  extnndeil  iiphmd,  at 
the  lake  of  Surrikol,  (the  lake,  perhajn*,  si  en  by 
MarcoPoloiri  hisnrnte. )  Heyond  this,  Im  the  Push 
of  Chiltung,  across  the  Mo'oa-Taagiii  into  tiM 
oonntry  of  Coshgsr,  berood  tho  TaMna  Near 
this  1  would  place  the  Stone  C  i-^'lo,  where  the 
merchants,  according  to  Ptolemy,  lialteil,  previous 
to  their  cnwiinf  the  Imaus  into  ^ythia  and 
Serica.    Ao  thio  place  is  tta  jtuiolio»  of  tw» 


tiooed  atave,  and  tta  ottar  from  India  oa  tta 

south,  it  may  well  be  oalled  recentaettlum  eorum 
qm  ad  Strat  negvtii  causa  prqfieiseuHitr,  pan** 
mudem  Imam.  What  nlit  more  to  thio 
iB»  that  a  Blatiaa  amr  this  place  is 
Ak-Tarii,  or  tta  WkMa  StMU,  or  probably 
the  Castle  or  Huikliiii;  of  Whit*  Stone,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Imatia,  near  tite  mouths  of 
the  pass,  ia  anoth^  station  marlced  in  the  ma^ 
of  l^iihiaiioM^  aimply  cyiod  Tariii,«r  tta  Sioiio. 

VMfterv  tta  route  from  ImBa  wptta  ^Uey 
of  the  Kashkliaiir  river,  is  practicable  even  fur 
camels.    The  mercliaats  would  have  tu  liolt  for 

guides  and 


tlie  purpose  of  prucurinc 
equipmoBl  tar  amriag  tkm 
Tta  ooU  and  dM^atfoQ  to  I 


ta  ondawd  tmk  i 

in  pnssing  it  are  fearful.  I/zett  Oollah,  who 
croKocd  this  range,  severiJ  degrees  rant  of  this 
pass,  took  two  days  to  cross  aad  during  that 
time  taaad  hia  Mlo«r.trairaUoi»  wm«  aaiaad  wiHt 
|Mdiiimi,  ^oaritlng,  andaoMuna.  Aaotlitrmmau 
tor  halting,  woiiM  be  thr-  well  kuown  endlong 
establisihed  practice  of  tile  iieres,  or  Chiaeae,  w 
examining  all  traveUwo  and  caravaoo, 
whatow  country  thtfoamab  For  this  , 
roatoB^lioaae  immI*,  soiled  Ortongs,  are  eilah> 
lished  on  the  western  frontiera  uf  Chinesian 
Tartary,  and,  iudeed,  on  every  point  where  tho 
Chinese  domhiloDO  can  be  etitered.  Whenever 


\Vf  an  eni 


arrives  at  tta 
all  tta  packages  lliMa  to 
ined,  registered  anil  Hc.iled  up,  an  inventory 
uf  such  as  are  liable  Uiiig  taken.  At  tiiese 
custoniflioasee  is  a  guard  of  from  15  to  S9 
Chinaiai  command wd  by  aa  officer*  wta  hoa 
tta  ehmgo  of  esamhilfif  tho  foodo.  Neat 

day,  tho  raravan  is  a('r<iiii]>riiiii'fl  \<y  ;i  ChiTie^ie 
odicer  on  lii>rsebm  l<,  and  two  resjiectable  natives 
of  the  country  all  the  Mray  to  Casligmr,  and 
thence  to  tta  ctMtom-taaw  at  Yarkaodi  wtaro 
the  goods  are  locked  np  tfll  aoat  day,  wbon  rta 
loiiuri.iiuiniit  of  the  ortntjg  arrivjs,  wturi  the 
t.'ottri's  are  cuuip^ired  with  the  inventory  t^tkcn  at 
the  nrtong  by  tJie  commandant,  and  the  dutiee 
levied.  Now*  such  a  cuatom-house,  or  ortoag^ 
estaUiatad  at  the  pasaeo  leadinff  into  Chfneoo 
I'artary,  exactly  corf^'spniids  tt>  thi'  h.tlting- 
place  of  the  merchants,  cniled  bv  i'toleniy,  the 
Lithinoe  Pyrgos,  or  Stone  Cabtle,  where  they 
would  tavo  to  ilon»  and  ta  cxaaainodf  lioforo 
they  could  ta  powufttad  to  cram  tta  lamaa,  aaA 
proceed  to  C'liiiia.  I,  therefore,  would  place  the 
Stitne  Castle  at  the  entrance  of  the  pa&s  of 
ChiUnng,  on  the  western  fcM>t  of  the  imausi 
(jMoes  Ifaaiwa  Jiaooai,)  aa  azpreaaion  thi% 
whiek  will  not  at  all  aait  tta  paaMon  of  Taah* 
ktmt,  which,  though  plnrnd  by  the  Jesuit  mie- 
aionaiies,  D  .Aruchu,  Kspinha,  and  llallerstein, 
who  accompanied  the  (  liineHe  general  in  his 
oonqoeet  of  Litllo  jUa«h«ria»  in  17fi&,  near  firo 
degreee  &rthar  «aat  tkaa  In  tta  mapa  of  D*  An* 

ville  nrul  FJcnnel,  is  «.till  sevrrnl  degrees  west  of 
the  Imaua,  and  cannot,  thereture,  be  said  to  be 
ptnes  montem  Imaum,  or  under  Imaus. 

Furttar,  JPlolomy,  in  kis  deaeription  of  Scy. 
tUa  CKlni  Imaam,'  particalBrlidnfr  the  tribe* 
who  roam  in  its  wide  expan-^e,  ntentions  the 
Abii  .■»»  the  luokt  northern,  next  the  Ilippopha^i, 
or  Horso^eatera,  then  the  region  of  Auxacitis. 
(Ita  diatvkt  of  Ak.Soo»  or  tta  White  Rirer.) 
ami  then  aovlh  of  tkla,  aeav  tta  Stoao  CtaOa 


fct  sub  h,ic  etiam  jtixf^i  3>r;efatMm  receptaculura) 
the  regio  Casta  or  Cash^ar.  After  which  ia  the 
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ChaUB  ScytluB  (the  district  of  Khutan^,  nnct, 
the  r««io  Achasaa,  snd  behind  thin,  nigh  the 
Emodran  Mnutitaina,  the  Chauranri  Scythzp. 
Here  ii  line  of  tribe^i  ia  drawn  from  north- wrat 
to  aouth-faiit,  from  th<>  Ahii  to  the  Chauranei. 
It  ia  true,  Ptolemy  ia  not  correct  in  hia  position 
of  thr  Casia  regio,  in  rea|K>rtof  Aiuuu-itis,  for  the 
former  lie«  nouth-wt^t,  inetead  of  aoiith-etutt, 
from  the  latter.     But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Ca.%ia  regio,  the  Chatie  Scythte,  and  the  Chau- 
ranei Scythv,  follu^r  each  other  in  a  north-west 
apd  wmth-eait  direction,   the  Chatje  Scylhie 
lyinK  to  the  Minth-c-aat  of  the  Caaia  ref;io  and  the 
Chauraiiri  St-ythv,   to  the  aoiitli-eiiat  «tf  the 
Chatte  'Scythflp,  corrrspondinK  aurcenivelv  to  the 
rri;ionaof  Caahgar,  Khotan, and  Kairaor  Kerija. 
Therefore,  aince  the  region  of  Caahear  ia  aouth- 
weat  of  Ali-S»o,  and  north- weiif  of  Khotan,  and 
ia  placed  by  I'tolcmy  in  the  vicinity  of,  or  is  in 
other  worda,  the  nearest  part  of  i>cythin  extra 
I  maun,  to  the  Stone  Cattle  or  nau  over  the 
Imaua,  thia  latter  cannot  he  Taabltunt,  which 
ia  So  41  north,  and  6«  H'  to  the  weat  of  Caahgar. 
Besidea,    aa    Ptolemy   has    placet!    the  Stone 
Caatle  lO"  raat  of  the  aoun-ea  of  the  Jaxartcs, 
bow  came  ilager  and  Mnlte  Hrun  no  poiitively 
to  contradict  Ptolemy,  by  identifying  it  with 
Tashltunt  on  the  Jnxartes,  itself  a  city  aeverttl 
hundred  nulea  north-west  of  the  auurce  of  tho 
Jaxrtrtes.      If,   in  these  gentlemen's  opinion, 
Ptolemy  waa  cornst  in  hia  latitude  of  the 
Stone  Caatle,  why  waa  he  dereived  ao  far  out  of 
hia  longitude,  aa  to  place  Taahkunt  lOo  east  of 
the  aourreof  the  river  on  which  it  Mtanda.  Aa 
Canhgar  ia  placed  in  3!>»  25  north  lat.  and  71* 
east  long.  (7t>i  aoi'ording  to  Klaproth,  who  has 
taken  it  from  the  same  authorities  aa  those  given 
in  the  General  Iliatory  of  China  ;  so  that  there 
inuit  be  some  error  of  the   press,  either  in 
Klaproth,  or  in  tliat  work,  as  there  is  adilference 
of  £o  of  longitude  between  the  one  account 
and  the  other.    I  am  rather  disposed  to  think 
that  7ti<>,  and  not  71",  ia  the  true  longitude), 
and  Tashkunt  in  6Bo  W  east  long.,  and  43"  6'  by 
the  same  authority,  it  is  absurd      suppose  that 
the  caravan  route  led  from  Halk  to  Taahkunt, 
and  then  turned  south-east   all   the   way  to 
Caahgar,  aa  it  makes  a  prodigious  detour  in  the 
way,  to  go  to  Cashgar  by  Taahkunt  from  iialk, 
instead  of  going  the  obviout  route  of  the  valley 
of  the  Cpper  Oxuh  and  the  lit-loor-Taugh.  The 
route  assigned   by  Ptolemy  aeema   to  be  the 
very  same  aa  that  travelled  by  Marco  Polo  an«l 
rather  Go(>z.   The  account  given  by  the  fiirmer 
of  hia   route   tluou^h    the    lieloor-'I'nugh  to 
Cashgar  exactly  a*  cor.Js  with  Ptolemy'a  dc-scrip- 
Uon  of  the  region  and  the  people,  the  former 
being  mountainous  and  the  latter  savage.  "  Thi! 
SoTK,"  aaya  Ptolemy,  "hnvi!  no  citiea,  but  dwell 
In  f«)resls  and  caverna."    Tin.  caravan,  of  courae, 
mutt  carry  their  provisions  along  with  them,  aa 
nothing  CAn  be  ubUiined  among  barren  moun- 
tains and  B:ivage  people.  •«  For  twelve  days,  "  saya 
Marco  Polo,  *'  the  course  is  along  this  elevated 
plain,  which  is  named  Pamer  ;  and  as  during  all 
that  time  you  <lo  nut  meet  with  any  habitation, 
it  ia  neceasary  to  make  provision  at  the  outset 
accordingly."—"  After  travelling  twelve  daj-a  in 
this  direction  (east-north-e.xst)  you  have  still  40 
days  ttt  travel  in  the  same  direction,  over  moun- 
tains and  through  valleys  in  perpetual  succession, 
Pa^irig  many  rivers  and  desart  tracU,  without 
being  able  to  nee  any  babiUtiona  or  the  nppear- 
ance  ul  verdure."'   Coul.l  any  description  better 
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agree  to  the  mountainons  re^on  of  the  Coodi, 
and  the  want  of  habitations,  than  the  abort? 
"  Even  amidst  the  highest  of  these  ntountAioi,' 
continues  he,  "  there  lives  a  tribe  of  turaif,  iH- 
disposed,  and  idolatrous  people,  who  suhust  at 
the  animala  they  can  destroy,  and  clothe  th«iB- 
selres  with  the  skins."  Now,  independent  gf  tkc 
fart,   that  Tashkunt   is  to  the  north  of  tk 
Jaxartes,  and  quite  out  of  the  way  from  Uaclm 
toChina,  this  description  neither  suits  therrfioH 
nor  the  people  of  Bactriana  and  Sogdiaoa,  botit 
being  full  of  populous  cities  and  villages.  1\t 
Sacse  of  Ptolemy  ia  the  Sakita  of  Kdrtsi.  TIh 
Sacae,  aaya  the  former,  are  Imunded  on  the  imiby 
the  Sogdians  ;  and,  says  the  latter,  the  countris 
of  Wakhan  and  Sakita,  border  on  tboae 
Wakhash  and  Gil  in  Ma waralnabar  ( Sogdiaoa.) 
He  makes  Wakhan  and  .Sakita  the  wntem  part 
«>f  Tobbot  (Tibet)  which  he  extends  a>  Ur  ai 
China  to  the  east.     Now,  Ftokmy  iacMn 
liaitistAun,  or  Little  Tibet,  in  tb«  rcci««f  Ik 
Sacae.    Having  enumerated  th«  fwiw  I 
of  the  Sacs,     tbe  Caratir,  Comari^j 
I  Comedi,  Grynsi,  and  Tooruv,  h*  etadMki  tk 
I  list  with  the  Dyltir.    Smb  qu»bti»tjmxta  Mmtm 
Imaum,  B^lUc.    But  of  GrtAt  Tibet  boCb  be  wd 
Edriai  are  equally  ignorant.    In  thejounulsf 
the  route  of  Father  Goez,  who  wetit  in  iMt<s 
('hina,  by  this  way,  we  arc  informed  tlaC,  ia 
order  to  escape  discovery,  he  changed  his  tarn 
to  Abdolhih,  and   aaaumed   the  habit  of  aa 
Armenian,  and,  in  company  with  500  p«rssaii 
went  from  Lahore  to  .\ttock,  and  I  heart  u 
Caubul,  and  crossed  the  Hindoo- Khu,  to 
north  of   Purwun,  which  occupied  day*. 
.\fter  arriving  at  Talcan,  they  atrurk  awAj  eari 
through  the  Beluor-Taugh,  which  tber  tw»l(d> 
daya  to  cross.    Two  days  after  this,  tbe]i  caoK 
to  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  culled  C'eri;dalb  tb' 
Imans,  or  Mooz-Taugh,)  which  occupied  thoa 
six  days  in  crossing,  amidst  snow,  during  wbirk 
many  of  hia  companions  perished.  .After  croaaiaf 
this  range,  they  came,  in  16  days,  to  Jacooicii^ 
and  in  five  more,  arrived  at  ^'arkuud.  Now,  iht« 
is  juat  the  Pass  of  Chillung.  at  the  foot  of  whifh 
I  hjive  placed  the  Stone  Castle.     Beyond  ibr 
termination  of  this  |>hss,  on  the  other  iid«  af 
the  nuige,  the  road  divides,  the  one  on  the  IrA 
hand  leading  north  to  Cashgar,  and  that  ooiIk 
right  hand  north-east  to  Yarknnd. 

In  Mr.  Murray's  opinion,  the  route  of  ttt 
caravans  to  the  Stone  Castle,  and  tiwnce  to  ibe 
Seres,  lay  up  the  valley  of  the  ()xu»,  and  th«i 
descendeil  into  the  plain  of  Pauuer,  but  itist«a<l 
of  making  tliem  cross  the  plain  aslWnikws, 
to  the  Stone  Castle  at  the  foot  of  tlM  Fmb 
Cbiltung,  and  then  ascending  this  pea  tbn^ 
the  Mooz-Taugh,  he  makes  them  itaead  vt 
pUin  of  Pamer  to  the  Indus,  at  Ladiok,«' 
then  ascend  the  valley  of  Ladauk  to  th« 8MM 
Castle,  which  he  place*  at  the  ridfc  wbkbiiii* 
in  the  valley  and  Lake  of  Manaarowar,  tk 
aouth-east,  and  which,  after  running  oortb-vaA 
under  the  app«>llatiou  of  Kentaiaw  and  CaflA 
to  the  north-east  of  the  Lakes  Mamvowtfo' 
Uawanhrati,  turna  to  the  north  aad  aailk 
passing  to  the  eaat  of  the  eoaree  of  tbs  Ii^ 
tiU  it  joins  the  Mooz-Taugh  in  cMt  ki«i»J 
8l».      i'hia  lateral  ridge  running  Matk  IM 
north,  and  connecting  the  Great  IlimalaivviB 
ita  ntM-haps  still  mightier  rival  the  .Moa»>TMfW 
and  dividing  Great  Tibet  from  Little  Tib<k 
considers  as  the  Imaus  versus  ad  ArcM*  ■ 
Ptolemy,  and  places  the  Steoe  Cattle  •>  "* 
western  declivity  of  this  connecting  rid||%S<*' 
the  source  of  tbs  Indus.    LitUs  Tibet, 
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ing  to  him,  1.9  l/te  Sctfffiia  irtra  Jauium,  the 
Sactn  of  Ptitlemtf,  and  Great  l  ibet  Mc  Scftkia 
extra  Imnvm.  To  thia  opinion  1  rannnt  assent, 
n«  it  malies  tlie  caravan*  clrvpHji  th»*  Shuiiyuok, 
or  north-Wf.it  branch  nt  tin-  Imiii*,  tliruii^ii  an 
Nccewiveiy  ru^igvd.  and  muuutatiioua  country 
all  tlw  way,  ■outh'Cul  t*  Ladankt  fi*  cMt,  and 
4*  south  <if  the  Murc«  of  the  Oxus,  a  most 
prodigious  und  unnecessary  detour,  anil  thfii 
ascend  east  and  aouth-eaat  up  tin-  ri<tn-'<-  of 
tbe  Upper  Indus  to  ita  eMtcru  source,  nt  least 
Mhor  fiutber  CMt,  Mid  prolmbly  farther 
avutb,  before  they  arrive  at  the  Stone  Caalle, 
•  still  ^reiili  r  detour.  Such  a  mute  tut  tlii^ 
is  the  most  <leviouA  pon^iible,  and  through  the 
nMMt  mountwnoua  and  inhoq»iiable  region 
la  mitank  waA  the  laeat  dMIeute  of  all  the 
routes  that  rotihi  have  been  chosen,  beinp  only 
practicable  fur  a  nhort  space  in  the  suiunn'r 
months.  Miirrny  in  ^)i^taken  in  nHirmiiiir,  in 
dinet  oppoaition  to  Ptolemy^  that  (he  rrgion  of 
the  Sana  fa  Scythi*  Intra  Imanm.  IHalcmy,  in 
his  18th  chapter,  expressly  diHtingtiishes  the 
Sacae  from  both  the  Scythias,  as  neither  beloni;- 
\ng  to  th«  one  nor  to  the  other,  having  th« 
Sf^iaaa  on  the  irest,  the  imaus,  or  HeeoMiUeh, 
•a  tibe  ooDth ;  the  Upper  Jaxnrtee  on  the 
north;  and  Scythia  extra  Iinauin  on  the  east. 
In  his  14th  chapter,  he  jays,  ast  exprt'?i'>ly  as 
words  can  do  it,  that  Scythia  intra  imaum,  is 
bounded  on  the  eonth  and  alao  on  the  east  by  the 
SacK,  Sogdiano,  and  Mai^fana.  Ho  aairi  also,  in 
the  same  chapter,  that  Scythia  intni  Imaum  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  a  line  runniu|r  north 
from  the  Stone  Castle  along  the  Imaus  versus  ad 
Arctos,  to  the  Tern  Inoognita.  In  the  I6tb 
^apter,  he  says,  that  SoftMa  CKtra  Tmanm  fe 
bniitidfd  on  the  we«it  by  Interior  Scythia  and 
the  Sac«  along  the  whole  range,  turuin^  to  tlie 
iMnrCh*  Any  reader  of  plain  understandini;  will 
•oa  flmntMae  «xpr«BBion%  that  the  region  of  the 
SM»  wat  diatlnet  from  both  the  ScytMaa  In  the 
Keofraphiral  cla-;'*! filiation  of  Ptolemy.  Whetbcr 
l:*t^emy  be  rii;ht  or  wrong  in  claa-sing  the 
fftgioa  of  ttaa  Sacn  as  above»  is  not  at  preeent 
tliequMdoD;  but  it  is  as  oertahi  as  hta  word* 
onn  make  it,  that  the  region  of  the  8ac»,  or 
Little  Tibet,  ai  Mr.  MiiiTay  chooses  to  deno- 
minate its  modern  ajijx-llationi  i«  not  ticytbia 
intra  Imaum,  and  contequantlyy  Gmt  llhet  is 
act  hie  Scythia  extra  ImaUB* 

FWrther,  Ptolemy  sajn  that  the  region  of 
fa^ia  immediately  adjoins  the  Stone  ('u.stlc. 
Now,  it  is  incontrovertible,  that  the  district  of 
Ca^hgar  is  his  Casia  regio  ;  and  e(|ually  so,  that 
it  immadiataly  adjoins  tlie  Beioor  Taiurh  at  the 
Imaus  TcrMM  ad  Aretos,  on  thewcat.  Hie  route, 
therefore,  to  the  Si-rcs  lay  throu<;h  the  CnKia 
Regio*  or  Cakhear.  The  Stone  Castle,  there- 
ibr%  VIMt  bare  been  on  the  western  declivity  of 
the  range  separating  the  llegio  Casta*  or  Caaliinuv 
from  the  valley  of  the  Comedi,  or  Intennedlste 
high  level  between  the  Moo/-  Taii^rh  ami  Hdoor 
Taugh,  to  the  south-east  of  the  an^le  formed  by 
their  junction.  Now,  this  la  In  d!r«><'t  opposition 
to  tiie  theorv  of  Mr.  Mtumyt  which  phic<>s  the 
Pass  of  the  Stone  Ciustle  at  the  eonncettng  mn^e 
at  the  source  of  the  Indus,  between  the  iVioo/- 
■Tsu:,'h  and  the  lleemalleh,  5°,  at  least,  farther 
oast,  and  as  many  farther  south  ;  for  If  tha 
route  Uy  in  this  direction,  then  the  earavaaa 
entered  Rcjrthia  extra  Imaum,  not  by  the  CasIa 
retjio,  or  kitifjdom  ofC^hpir,  Imt  Iiy  t!ir  region  of 
the  Chaurnnei,  or  the  Chatir,  or  by  nu  interme- 
diate pass.  Now,  Ptolemy  pliu*e!«  the  Chatie  t**  the 
nanth  (south-saat)  of  tlia  Casia  rcf  io^  and  tlic 


Ciiattnuiei  to  tlie  math-east  of  the  C'halc ;  and 
tharefore,  if  I  understand  Ptolemy  aright*  th« 
Stone  Castle  cannot  have  been  in  the  vicinity 
either  of  the  Chatie  (Khoten)  or  the  Cbanrai.ei 
(Karin)  Kiiotcn  beiuf;  \b  days' journey  of  the 
caravans  aoutb-euj»t  of  Cashgar.  For  thesa 
reaaeni*  I  cannot  assent  to  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Murray',  which  plact-M  tb*'  Stone  Cimtte  at  the 
head  ot  the  valley  <»f  I.adaulc.  A."i  the  route  was 
fir^t  to  the  (■a>t  of  liactria.  and  then  to  the  north 
and  north-east,  to  the  source  of  the  Oxus,  it  is 
mtteh  mora  rational  to  think  that  It  wvnt 
thence  nrro>cs  the  dividing  range,  and  the  elevated 
U{dHnd  »>f  I'ainer,  to  the  l*a»«  of  ('biltunti;,  at  the 
foot  of  the  McKtz- Taugh,  than  in  the  %vay  he  has 
represented  it.  I  liave  no  difficulty  in  beUeviiq^ 
that  the  capital  of  the  Seres,  or  FAIn,  or 
Tsinanfu,  in  Shanfnni,',  a.s  Mr.  Murray  thinlcN, 
was  a  journey  of  iK^vcn  months  from  the  Stone 
Castle.  According  to  Sherefeddin,  in  his  life  of 
Timoor  Uek,  Khotan  is  167  days*  journey  tnm. 
Cambalu  ( Pelting  and  Khoten  (s  15  daya^ Joumty 
south-*  ,!''  nt"  (  iishpiir,  ni'ikintf  a  total  of  17?day»«' 
by  the  caravan.  Accordini;  to  Father  Cioez,  ittooic 
him  aiid  bis  fellow-travellers  88  dars'  joomoy, 
firom  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Iteloor-'i  aiin,  arraaa 
the  fmana  to  Yarfcnnd.  Now,  YarkoiA  Is  right 
davH*  journey  rmrfb-wc'-t  <>f  Khoten.  If  tbe^e  f\»\ 
days  be  added  to  the  l.ji  of  Sherefeddin,  it  will 
make  a  total  of  lai  days,  from  the  Stone  Cnstlo 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cilii'tunff  Phss  to  Pekin ;  and 
if  Sera  Metropolis  ba  l«nan-lb  in  Shantonf, 
the  capital  of  China  in  the  daj-s  of  Marinus,  it 
will  be  increased  12  days  more,  or  206  days  in 
whole,  or  more  than  seven  months.  The  distaiWo 
from  the  Pass  of  Chiltung  to  Pekin  is  at  IcMt 
49»  of  longitude,  or  8960  English  miles  In 
direct  di'^tnnre,  in  tlio  pnnill.  l  uf  JO*  north  lati- 
tude, if  S4*vrn  lunar  muiithH,  or  196  days,  tw 
allowed  t4>  tra\el  the  intermediate  distanea^  tha 
daily  average  of  iIm  camvan  route  will  bo  man 
than  II  English  nilea  of  direct  dbtanee.  If 
one-third  be  aIlou-»'<l  I.  r  \v]r.diML,'-(,  and  lef.s  can 
hardly  be  iiilovved  on  ^o  loiiir  a  line,  the  daily 
OTerage  will  be  more  than  I.S  English  rood  mtirt. 
To  lUa  mast  be  addad  what  Ptolemy  obsenres^ 
that  Iba  fonteflwm  the  Stona  Castle  to  the  Seres  is 
subjected  to  most  boisterous  storms.  The  dislnnoe 
between  these  two  points  I'tolemy  made  Ab\o 
of  a  ^reat  circle,  or  more  than  S,100  English 
milea  direct  distance,  whieh  exceeds  the  real 
distance  byR74>  English  miles,  or  171*  more  than 
the  truth,  in  the  pai-allel  of  k»«>  north  latitude. 
If  placed  where  Mr.  Murray  would  fix  it,  the 
error  woold  ba  lacnoaed  to  about  tB*  of  hwfi. 
tude. 

That  the  Stone  Cmlle  was  an  ortong,  or 

custom-house,  ]daced  at  thejnncti(.n  of  flic  (wn 
route*,  from  Hactria  and  India,  near  the  fiKit  of 
the  Pa.s8  of  (  'hiitung,  appears  probable,  from  the 
additional  circumstance,  that  at  that  time  the 
Chinese  were  possessed,  as  they  are  at  present, 
of  S<rytliia  extra  Imaum,  and  con»<''|iien(Iy  of 
Cashgar,  or  the  C'iu«ia  regio.  This  4'vent  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hynu  Iloti» 
more  than  10  years  bafora  the  «m  of'  Ptolemy. 
Under  the  atispleea  of  bis  vfetorious  general 

IVwhyen  or  I'anchln,  the  lluns  had  lic»n  com- 
jiletrly  driven  from  Mongolia  and  S^wngaria. 

I'bis  cessfui  warrior  carried  his  conquering 
standards  to  tba  vicinity  of  Badakahaun,  in 
Baetria,  and  the  region  of  the  SMcb.  From  the 
rnotiirrit,  tin  ri  fore.  that  the  merchants  arrived  at 
the  western  Irontier  of  Canhgur,  marked  by  the 
Stone  Castle  or  ortong,  they  would  be  necessitated 
to  halt  for  the  purpsac  of  havinf  their  gaada  and 

4  V 
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th4>ir  fMTiw>n<i  rxainin«d,  by  a  people  who  have 
ever  Wq  jealous  of  furpignon.  It  may  alao  ba 
noBurkad,  UiM  Dnmi  Ua  MinMt  Um  CUbcm 
Imomm  iiBimml  «f  E— l^-n  SejrtUa,  road 
wat  r.MififTrrl  safe  for  cararaDa,  whirli  rtiiiUI  not 
puaaibly  be  so  under  the  dominion  of  tbe  Huiu, 
mmf  tribe  of  rovhtf  plundering  Sejrtliiana.  At 
thi*  rery  prrawU  nni^  aiiioa  tlM  «M%«Mt 
Oiriigar  by  tiie  CUmm,  M  aiairaMa  la  ^ 
police  on  the  road  to  China,  that,  accoi-ilin^  (<• 
Mr.  Fraaer's  information,  a  child  may  travel 


with  apurae  of  goU  in  its  band,  without  fear  or 
vMu  iWvCBr^itWMVwinf  totliacvwtabove 
tk«  Romaa  hai  nj  tow^iriedge 


of,  or  communication  with  the  Seres  or  Chinese, 
and  ibat  l^tol^my  was  enabled  to  give  any  account 
of  Scythia  extra  Imaum  and  Serica. 

UaTiog  thm  aadMToured  to  settle  tlMfoaltfcm 
•t  Ptolnny**  IMUmm  I'yr^os  or  Smm  Caatia, 
from  such  scanty  m:it.  i  i.ils  m*  we  could  glean, 
fur  on  this  subject  uuthiii^  eW  can  be  got,  the 
next  qiifstion  i%.  How  far  did  the  knoiVIMlfa  of 
Ptokaijr  cactand  cMtward  if  or*  la  otlMT  words, 
Who  ware  tka  Serea,  and  what  wm  the  Serica  of 
Ptolemy?  Although  thf  jjenerallty  of  the  h  n  m  t 
iiavebewiof  opiuiunthttt  thf>  -Seres are theChine-w, 
y«t  almost  all  our  modem  ;;eiiirrapher«,  as  Strah- 
hutlg,  D' AotUKCmmUa,  Kaand,  Pinlirrton, 
Ur*  KMMtMMi,  nd  Hah*  Bnm,  deny  that  the 
Seres  and  Chinese  are  the  same  petiple,  and  that 
Scrioa  is  China,  and  CaUarius  leaves  the  question 
■a  ha  found  it.  If  fm  aak  at  tbeae  centlemen, 
la  Smitm,  tMf  an  qnlta  at  a  loas  for  an 
PInr  fawtanciii,  Stnihlenberg  tells  us, 
that  th.>  SrT.w  are  the  Bucharian  Tartars,  aiui 
that  Serica  is  the  kingdom  of  Cashgar,  or  the 
IfMNT  Bucbaria.  Nay,  be  denies  that  the  Serex 
ware  a  diatlnet  natloA  at  all*  and  that  the  name 
is  an  appellatkm  beatowed  on  tbem  by  the  L'sbeck 
T)irt  i;  >  1  sm  ;uihi'  tiiey  were  citizens  and  mer- 
cbaiita  tvliu  dwelt  iu  towns,  and  carried  on  tradoi 
in  opposition  to  themadires,  who  dwak  la  tnii^ 
•ad  M  cattiai  and  that  these  Seres  are  people 
who foBow  the  mercantile  profession  in  the  three 
regions  of  China,  Catbicar,  and  thi-  (Jrcatcr 
Bucbaria}  and  that  it  is  quite  wrong  to  class  the 
Bvaaaaadlrtinct  natioaatalL  Ptehaay,  conse- 
aMBtlf,  was  entirely  wrong  when  he  classed 
tbam  as  a  distinct  people  from  the  8c)'thians, 
And  their  c<»niitry  a-^  a  diirircnt  rc^'ioii  fmm 
Scythia.  If  you  ask  at  Straiiienberg,  is  not  the 
city  of  Ottorocorra  (the  Attacoraa  of  Plinjr)  in 
Serica,  and  therefore  inhabited  by  the  Sere«« ;  he 
will  tell  yon,  that  i'tolemy  in  totally  wnun;  in 
rlai  iui.'  it  in  Scriia,  nrar  thf  cuntififf,  of  I  hina. 
lie  ttayn,  that  it  \a  the  same  with  the  modern 
Otrar,  in  Turkistan,  on  the  Jaxartaa,  where 
Tamerlane  died,  and  that  I'tolemy  hns  qnitc 
mittirHl  those  who  have  followed  liis  tulilcn,  aa 


name,  and  because  it  stands  at  the  junction  if 
two  streama,  running  north,  und  tunniog  whit 
is  denominated  tlia  river  of  Kbunc.  This 
city,  aeeording  to  hlai,  la  tko  wtmoct  Ink 
of  Ptolemy's  know  led  j(e  eastvrard.  Tlii>  rivrr 
of  Klzine  running  by  Sera  Mrtru^K«Ii.s^  i.t 
Kantchew,  ia  ^«"f  to  him  the  Ilauiisoa 
atf  Pteleaag,aadtha  BiiuataiBi  Qttarwaonraaand 
finedaa,  liwaB  whMi  dM  tw9  hnMBclMa  ef  dM 

15  iiitisuH  rl-^'.  arc  the  niouniains  to  the  aouth- 
wett  and  south  of  Kautchew.  No  ntan  wb«9 
doeenot  stdhr  Umaelf  to  be  Uinded  by  the  macic 
ofagr«atnHBi^  will  afar  hdkm  aa  the  aaiii— 
rity  of  lyAariDlek  grmt  aa  It  deaM- redly  ■ 
in  matters  of  geo|fraphy,  that  tl  •  -r-at  nwr 
Bautbus  is  the  in«i^niticant  btr^aui  ot  the 
Kenduton,  or  Ktzine,  or  that  tbe  Uttorocorras 
aad  Kaaadua  Meaataiaa  are  tbeae  that  lie  ta  tiic 
aeatli  af  KaatdMw,  and  ta  the  aertli  of  tW 
Lake  of  Kokonor  A  r  -ordini:  ti>  Ptnlrmy's 
tables,  tbe  south-weot  tiource  ot  the  Uauti«u»,  in 
the  mountain  Emodua,  is  about  IDUO  English 


Cellai'ius 

Ottorocorran  Mountains  to  the  Chinese^  or  Serican 
Monntalna.  Thus,  from  similarity  of  sound, 
Sfrahlenberg  has  inferred  identity  of  |>1  n  c.  As 
to  D  Anville,  it  appear?*  that  he  conl.l  make  very 
little  of  the  suhi)-4-t  ;  and  who  indcoi  (  an,  from 
Ptolemj'a  very' limited  description  of  Serica. 
Berieai  lMwav«r»  In  his  opinion,  is  not  China, 
but  thr  eastern  part  of  tlie  Lesser  Burharin,  the 
Grejit  Desert,  and  n  small  portion  of  Mongolia. 
With  him,  Sera  Metropolis  is  Kantchew,  on  the 
Kenduloa  river,  la  the  iiortb«west  angle  of  tbe 
yMviaea  of  Shenel,  latitadenartli  99*,  and  longi. 
tnde  west  of  Peking,  irr>  S?'.  For  this  iwsition 
be  assigns  no  other  reasons,  than  that  Kant- 
chew haa  been  alw.iys  a  city  of  importance,  and 
k  at  preicat  tbe  ea^iai  of  a  jprov^^af  tbe 


■tin 

F-tn(»dii«i  to  run  aloni;st  thr-  !*onthem  frontier  cf 
S-ythia  extra  imaum  and  Serica,  from  lo^  to 
IG9>  eaat  longitude,  in  tta  fan  "  ' 
latitude,  aad  the  QttaiaiMliB 
range,  carried  from  109*  ta  19^  1 

In  fact,  the  Imaua,  Emodus,  and  OttorfK-nrras 
mountains  constitute  tbe  narthem  frontier  of 
Tibet,  tbe  whole  way  irana  tbe  Pass  of  CbiJ- 
tai« ea  tlia  N.  W.  ta  the  aaaraaof  tbe  Wi 
en  the  S.  K.  The  learned 
Modem  l-'nivpTsal  History  idcntlAr  tbe 
MeUxipolis  of  Ptoieni}'.  with  toe 
Ninghya  or  Hyacbew,  the  ancient  capital  ef 
Tiuigntfand  make  this  <  ity  tbeeaetarB  lirniinni 
of  Ptolany'sknowletice,  wbichliaBaareratifmal 
opinion  tiiati  thai  of  D'Anville,  a.H  it  lies 
mere  tiiau  iy  to  the  east  of  Kantche%v,  and  is 
■Itnaled  on  tbe  great  river  Karamuran,  or 
Whangho,  which,  of  course,  in  their  opinioi^  is 
tbe  Bautisus  of  Ptolemy,  and  corresponds  murh 
better  to  its  described  cour  i-  ami  mairnitutlc  in 
Ptolemy's  table  of  Serica,  than  tbe  cuutetuptiUe 
streamlet  of  the  Kcndulon,  and  actually  iwaia 
Mount  Emodus,  as  Ptolemy  myi^  aad  of  oonrw 
tbe  great  northern  bend  of  tbe  Wbaogbo  is  the 
utmost  lK»undary  of  Serica  to  the  east.  In 
D'Anviile's  opinion,  Kantchew  ia  Sera  Mctr^ 
polts,  beeanee  ita  latitude  comes  within  a  fraeliai 
of  a  degree  to  that  of  Sera  Metropolis.  Theame 
lejison  will  hold  more  strongly  in  favour  of 
NiDghyl^  which  differs  only  4  of  latitude  fri-r^ 
that  of  Sera  MetropoUa  in  Ptolemy.  Tbe  Isecdoa 
Serica  of  Ptolemy  is  identifted  by  Lf  AwriDe  wHb 
the  city  of  Lop,  near  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
because  placed  at  the  couUuenceof  the  lixba.-dm 


and  Horuius,  who  bav<'  joined  the  '  with  anoiher  river  coming  from  the  north- west 


because  tbe  Chinese  name  indicatca  ita  posit  ian 
at  andi  a  eoaiuence,  and  beeanae,  nndrr  tbe 

name  of  Tankabc,  orKhnkhan,  it  rras  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Khan  of  tbe  lu^ ha •s;h.4i>s  aft 
stated  by  Edri-^i.  .\ll  this  may  be  true,  and  yet 
not  prove  it  to  be  the  laeedon  Serica  of  Ptolaaakj, 
Why  may  not  lamden  Serica  be  aa  wall  ldca> 
titled  with  the  modern  .Siriinc:,  on  the  fronti»-n 
of  i'ibet  atid  Shsnsi.  The  cuuton  iu  whicii  ii  is 
situated  is  called  Sen,  and  tbe  town  itii«lf  Selio, 
or  Serin,  aad  tbe  river  aa  wUeb  it  atai»d%  aa4 
from  wbteb  H  dwHai  lie  imbm  ia  tiba  lapM 
SrliTi- Hill,  as  Pallas  was  informed  by  ih* 
liucbaruios  who  came  to  tlie  lair  uf  Kitu  hta,  on 
the  Russian  frontier,  and  who  were  natives  t4 
Tbia  atnam  is  namjaatd  b/  Ibt 
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confluenoe  of  two  mountain  ■frcuaai  which  run 
to  the  Olaii-Mureo,  whkh  anln 

 Bouth-PMt  to  the  Whanghob  Aa,  tberwure, 

ih«  canton  is  r;illed  Sfrl,  anathc  city  and  rirer 
are  both  c.iIIimJ  S^riii  ;  iiini  us  it  hai  been  always 
«  place  of  great  inland  curnmam  with  China, 
TIM  and  the  Lemsr  Bacharfai  Maf  the  plaea 
wherp  merchants  from  all  these  eoontrtes  meet, 
mny  it  not  be  the  lasedon  Serica  of  Ptolemy  V 
If  the  canton  itself  b«^  called  Seri,  and  the 
town  and  rivar  be  eallod  Serin,  would  not 
the  people  he  flhlM  8m%  and  the  dletriet  he 
railed  Sorica  by  the  ancients,  and  the  iinniM 
Seres  and  St-rica  Im-  transferred  by  the  (J reek 
and  Koman  merchants  who  came  thither  to 
China  Itaelf.  Aa  on  this  wibject  we  have  nothip^[ 
hat  eonjeetvee  to  go  npoBt  the  eae  nannea 
above  appeapt  to  ine  as  prehuMe  as  any  that  hriN 
yet  been  advanced  reK^H>ctlnj|  the  orifiin  of  the 

  Seres  and  Serica.    As  Sericum,  a  silk 

from  Ser,  Silk,  ao  this  latter 
wbald  he  tmpeeed  on  Ike  law  laaterlal, 
becau^  it  came  from  the  rantaa  af  8eri,  and  the 
Mmmercial  mart  of  Serin  or  Stnlnf.  I  f  Issedon 
be  the  Ix)p  of  D'Anville,  it  is  at  least  iH^ 
ol  PeUag,  if  this  latter  be  the  Sera  Metro- 
Mlb  of  Ptelemf,  whma.  In  Uatahle  of  Serica, 
it  b  onl  V  1 4^  SfY  west  of  Sera  Metropol  is.  I  f  th  is 
latter  city  be  Kantchew,  aooordingto  D'Anville, 
and  Isaedoii  Serira  be  Lop,  it  is  only  9|o  west  of 
It,  inetead  of  14*  SO*  aa  In  Ftelemj.  On  the 
other  hand,  If  Sining,  Selln,  or  Serin  he  Tweden 
Serica,  It  comes  within  10'  of  PtolemvN  longi- 
tude, if  Sera  Metropolis  l>e  i*ekin(;.  It  is  true, 
howerer,  that  Ptolemy  places  Issedon  S<>rica  in 
4ft*  northlaUtttdo,  whibt  Sining  is  in  S6<>  40"  north 
latltadab  or  8>  tO  sonth  of  it,  In  his  table. 

Itmnatheremenihercd  liDwever, thati)' Anville 
MmeiAf  pajrs  no  regard  to  either  the  longitudes  or 
latitudaa  of  I'tolenf,  la  the  Identification  of 
andent  and  modem  names,  and  why  also  should 
we.  The  Asmineaof  Ptolemy  he  rvgnrds  as  Hami 
or  Khamil,  and  is  c«>rtain  of  it,  from  the  simi- 
larity of  soiuid.  It  is  probable  that  D'Anville 
b  right,  though  Ptolemy  places  it  8<>  SO*  to  the 
north,  and  8*  to  the  east  of  I/op,  if  it  be  Issedon 
Serica.  Here  a^in  Ptolemy  places  Asmiropa 
7"  only  west  of  Smi  ]\It  trii|'<ilis,  which  so  far 
up-ees  with  D'Anville,  if  Sera  Metropolis  be 
Kantchew,  though  near  10*  north  of  Ptolemy's 
Sera  Metropolis.  I  have  no  doubt  but  the 
Auzacia  of  Ptolemy  is  the  Auksoo  of  D'Anville, 
and  that  the  Auziirii  Motites  are  the  name  with 
the  Alak  Oola.  or  Speckled  Moantaiiis,  separate 
log  Soongaria  nrom  the  Lesser  Bucharia  on  the 
eouth,  and  that  the  Montee  Asmirtei,  are  just  a 
■ooth-eastem  prolongation  of  the  same  range, 
peaking  to  the  north  of  Tiirl'aii  and  Ilaini.  ThiTe 
can  be  as  little  doubt  that  the  Casii  Moutcs  are 
a  central  ran^  running  northMMt'  through 
Little  Bucharia,  parallel  with  the  mountains  <if 
Auksoo,  Tiirfan  and  Hami.  Ptolemy  extends 
them  from  I5.'J°  to  171"  K.  Lontf.  and  from  40"  to 
44"  N.  Lat.,  Yet  D'Anville  can  only  find  this 
chain.  In  a  cireular  range  that  snrrounde  the 
email  lake  of  C.is  N'or,  which  merely  sii,'nifie<i 
the  Mountain  Lake.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  appellation  Casli  Montes,  is  a  mere  transla- 
tion of  the  SMHcrit  appellative  Cm,  a  mountain. 
^Rii  TVffnrua  Mono  eeenta  anetber  name  of  the 
north-eastern  termination  of  the  same  range, 
from  the  ltha|{uri  or  Igoors,  who  inhabited 
its  declivities.  The  f^outhern  ranse  separating 
Mbk  «adl  Mea.  tea  India,  (Tibet  rendj  b 
dabd  Im— i  la  tfca  wHian  Mrtramlty,  " 
in  the  oMtial  part,  and  Otbraoome  In 


eastern  extremity,  correspondlny  to  the. 
Moos  Taugh,  or  Icy  Mountoia*  ]»' 
description  of  Little  Bucharia,  given  by  the 
authors  of  the  Modern  Tni versa!  History,* 
exactly  corresponds  to  Ptolemy's  description, 
being  a  loug  chain  of  mountains,  wbk  ito 
branches  extending  through  the  KoM,  CT  WMl 
Desert,  which  towards  the  feet  of  these  hills  is 
interspt'nwNl  with  fruitful  plains,  so  that  it 
resembles  a  long  reef  of  rocks  and  islands  rising 
in  the  sea.    The  Montee  Annibi  of  Pteiiem 


in  ine  sea.  ine  juoniea  Anniw  of  Jftoiemy, 
which  he  saya,inrroaad  the  Setto^  IbeHerewtdi 

D'Anville  to  be  the  Altay  Allm,  or  the  Bogdo 
Aliin,  or  the  Almighty  Mountain,  separating 
S<M)ngaria  on  the  west,  from  Mongolia  on  the 
east,  and  which  b  a  central  range  running  north* 
west,  and  eeath  east,  and  b  pej-haps  the  higheit 
of  all  the  ranges  of  central  Asia.  He  p«*oples 
this  range  with  a  tribe  of  the  same  n.ime,  to  the 
north  of  which  he  places  a  tribe  of  rannibals, 
and  to  the  east  of  the  aama  range  he  placee  the 
OarUMi  and  the  Rhahhanal,  ee  fkatTldemy's 
knowledge  extended  to  tha  aial  «f  the  Altaian 
range,  into  Mongolia.  He  placci  another  tribe 
called  Sixyges,  in  eastern  Soongaria,  between 
Mount  Alta*;,  and  the  Alakaala,  and  In  their 
TfeinitT  thaDMBMB.  The  Pfate,  in  tiienorth. 
west  or  Llttb  Bucharia,  and  the  (Ki  hardn  are 
placed  on  a  rhrer  of  the  same  name,  cooiposed  of 
the  <dmbined  streams  of  the  river  of  Casbgar, 
and  the  rivw  «f  YailiaB^aBd  perhaps  of  that  of 
KhotMi.  "Aa  lewdeaw  fariuAlted  the  central 
rant'e  of  the  Casli  Montes,  called  a  great  nation 
by  Ptolemy.  More  east  than  theec^  were  the 
'1  broani,  and  to  the  east  ot  theee  tiw  Ithepvl, 
all  iahahiting  both  sides  of  the  same  range.  \ 
Soott  of  the  lasedones,  Ptolemy  pboes  the  Aa>  . 
pacartp,  aftor  these  the  Batw,  and  the  Attara. 
conv,  southernmost  of  all,  next  the  Emodiaa 
and  Serican  Mountains.  A  pUce  named  P»l  fai  ' 
the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  different 
dties  in  Little  Bucharia,  in  the  general  history 
of  China,  would  correspond  to  the  Piadee  of 
l^tolemy,  were  it  not  that  it  is  placed  9*  to  the 
east  of  Auksoo,  which  seems  to  dMhr  tinm 
I'tolemy's  table,  which  plares  it  16»  east  of  the 
same  place.  D'Anville  suppitses  the  Chauranei 
Scythir  of  Ptolemy  to  have  inhabited  the  range 
of  Koiran  in  I'ibet.  There  is  an  evident  slim> 
larlty  of  eoiud  between  the  two  namee,  hot  to 
argue  from  this,  to  the  identity  of  both  is  not  ron- 
dusive.  The  mountains  of  Koiran  are  too  far 
removed  to  rorre?ij»ond  to  the  Chauranei  of 
Ptolemy,  being  the  central  range  of  Tibet 
between  Laasa,  and  the  Lake  oTlWlihrl.  I 
take  the  Chauranei  to  be  the  Karia  of  Strahlen- 
l)erg,  to  the  south-east  of  Khoten,  uiid  in  nearly 
the  'xiune  latitude  as  Ptolcmv  has  given  it. 

Thus  we  have  mnMu  i  il  D'AnvUb'e  ontliaa 
of  Mwy^  MoMtography,  andfihMHMM 
it  to  be  meagre,  imperfect,  and  inconclusive.  If 
a  line  be  drawn  from  Kmitrhew,  north-west  to 
Mount  Altag,  we  have,  according  to  him,  the 
eaetera  limit  of  ancient  gecoapliical  hnowledge^ 
and  ceaaequentiy  that  China  wm  completely 
a  terra  incoffnttn  to  Ptolemy  and  the  ancients. 
If  Kantchew  be  Sera  Metropolis,  then  the  error 
of  Ptolemy's  loofitndea,  will  be  increased  to  more 
than  M>  of  a  ^eak  ciffd%  «r  npwarda  of  4000 
Englieh  niilea,  Kantchew  or  Sera  Metropdh^ 
being  by  his  table  177'^  13'  east  of  the  Fortnnute 
iabnd^  whilst  iu  real  longitude  b  llBo  jM^of  the 
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the  errors  of  Ptolemy'*  loui^itudm,  M  In  the 
Mine  pruputtiun  hts  in'  iriln->il  tlie  dUtatKt- 
k^iTMU  the  Stitne  Ciuilip,  aiiii  Si  rn  .Metropolis, 
tiM  461*  of  a  great  circle  in  i'tolem^'s  tables 
b«t«re«a  these  puiuts  beintf  diiDiniab«d  to 
S8«  of  longitude  in  the  parullcl  of  40»,  or  leas 
thuu  1^'U  Kii};li9li  miles,  fur  such  is  the  direct 
diataace  betweiiu  the  Castle  of  Aatas  in  i'^r^auu 
(lb*  Atas  of  Edrisi)  Hud  KaalalMW,  and  yet 
acoording  to  D'Anvilles  interpretatioo  of  Pto- 
lemy, it  took  seven  months  to  tra%'el  this  distance. 
\\  iii>  cuii  believe  it.''  It  i»  very  wondrrful  that 
Ptulemy's  kitow ledge  should  have  exunded  no 
CurthMr  Omui  gMUfcwr,  whilst  i'liny,  his  pre- 
deceasor,  who  ncTer  saw  the  journoln  of  Mnrl- 
tius,  shuuld  not  only  bctvp  known  hia  iLchardus 
and  liaulisus  tixii,  uii  lcr  tlu-  uuiiti-i  ot'  tin- 
CMnbriH  and  Paitarat  hut  mIso  a  third  large 
river  in  S«fk%  wUdi  he  calls  the  I^noa,  th** 
modem  Lena;  rotisoquenllv  by  D'Anvilles 
hypothesis,  Pliny"*  ge(>t;ra|du(-al  knowledge  ex- 
truilt'd  8*  farther  east  tfiaii  tli.-it  ot  rtulmiy,  tin' 
Huurcc*  of  the  Lena  being  so  much  farther  east 
than  the  parallel  of  Kaatehew. 

GuMt'lin,  in  h'i%  Memoir  on  tlic  Stone  Cf^tle, 
and  the  country  of  the  Seres,  and  Multe  hrun, 
ill  his  Geogruphie.  'loni.  1.  p.  ItS,  and  in 
the  aecood  n4iuae  of  the  EngUah  TranaUtioD, 
p.  462,  agreaa  that  Series  le  not  ChlMu  When 
do  these  gentlemen  then  fix  it  ?  In  Tibet. 
Serica,  say*  Malte  lirun,  ^eenl<l  to  liave  included 
tht)  western  porta  of  IHbet,  Scrinagtir,  (Jasb- 
autn.  Little  1  ibet,  mad  oerhuM  a  eBall  nuri  of 
Little  BuehariiL  Dr.  Hi^jer  haa  reArted  the 
former  of  these  pontlemcti,  in  liis  work  on 
Chinese  coin-t,  and  in  hi«  i)iMertatiun  on  the 
Lithiuos  Pyrgos,  yet  notwithstanding  this  ex- 
of  Goas«lin's  abaurdiUeii  Malta  Hma 
I  that  though  the  subject  of  the  dtwtian 
of  Serica  has  been  n  constant  problem  for  nigh 
£000  years,  it  remains  a  problem  still,  and  like 
Guasclin  would  aeak  It  In  Tibet,  supposing  its 
ca^tal  to  ha  aerliMnw  aa  tha  Qtrngm.  Uumm 
geaUetnen  will  Iwt«  Sariea  ta  he  Tibet,  and 
not  China,  antl  S»'nna;rur  on  the  Gari;:es  to  !'>• 
the  6era  Mutrupulis  of  Ptolemy,  why  not  hx 
SerliMfur  la  Caahmerv%    as  it  would 


It  la  a  wonderful  rtmtf 

indeed,  take  ii  -.vhirh  way  we  (deasc.  I^ieiue^ 
would  fail  eiitirciy  in  attempting  to  describe  tb« 
periU  and  the  dUftculttcs  of  such  a  route  ea  thk, 
aud  to ettoh  acaoMlry.  What  aarM  eatms^  wim 
tot  dinrimima  rtnm  aavet  thcjr  not  have  rndand 
in  tliis  Iron.'  n  loiis  peregrinutinn  !  But  aa  M«l> 
Ihun,  when  kp^aking  ol  the  v|;uilioui(rn  uf  the 
appellation  Serica,  aajrs,  that  it  uvay  tlenotr  m 
SansoriU  tha  tmmttf  ot'  Happiness,  they  at  bst 
aocomplMOd  thofa'  ardumu  pileTimage^  aHd 
arrived  in  the  happy  i-nuiitry  ol  I  Ii  .  r.  How 
raviahed  would  they  be,  when  the  delectabie 
monntalna  af  Hcemalkh  first  struck  their 
aKonhhed  riew.  So  it  aceaui  Tibet  ur  Series 
is  the  rei^ioQ  of  Uappinees !  No  doubt  if  !ic4iiiid« 
and  sublimity  arc  til'-  tni.-  Miurces  of  eiijoj  mrnt. 
tbev  will  be  tmmA  in  perfectioa  there*  in  thow 
sublime  aiitteda^  Amm  and  fnaidwi  hy 
peadoua  ranfM^as  wheae  crested  summits  -naed 
idofk  in  the  Idoe  ranlt  of  h«iTen,  eterriKi  miu- 
»iiine  jvettU-*, — tin'^e  luitifit  p»-,■lk^  t>l  u:ituy's 
subliuieet  height,  which  rear  their  heads  in  calm 
and  hM  ddfauMe  of  the  lightning  and  thf 
tempest,  whilat  arooiHl  their  anow-clt.thrd  itidf>< 
tht!  rioud,  the  mist,  and  the  storm  ore  immui^biy 
lielii  ;l^  tI■iblltari^-^  to  tlii  ir  super  Alpine  •.'ran-lruf. 
it  is  a  nn>*.t  iuipr4d>able  circuoisiauce  that  < 
the  ilindtic»  or  their  Ununins 
applied  the  appellation  of  the  Happy  coTin'rv  ta 
Aibet.  It  is  much  niorr  probable  itiat  ibey 
would  apply  it  'o  tloii  own  c«iuntry,  as  every 
nation  thinks  its  own  country'  best,  nut  cren  c&> 
celling  the  Grcenlanden. 

1  he  appellatitMi  of  Serira  or  th^  Mr.ppr  roimtrv 
is  proverbial  of  the  delightful  \a!ley  ul  C^t3»bn)er«, 
the  celebrated  retreat  ot  theoncc  potent  sovereigns 
of  Delhi,  from  A  kbar,  down  to  Aunuifaab^  whe 
aM«ed  to  forget  the  earea  af  ga^erH»ant  In  thit 

ie<jMesten  rl  ami  delightful  spot.  S»  poor  atid 
bai  ien  is  iJie  viiiley  of  Serinagur  on  tin-  i^j^njjrs 
that  it  wjis  exempt<>d  from  tribute  to  the  M(>eui 
emperors.  Tha  Kaiah  of  that  place,  x^hm 
requcalad  hy  Ahhardie  Sfofvl  emperor  to  i^i^c 
:in  ari-oiint  of  his  finances,  and  th.-  «iTj.te»  ol  hi« 
Uaj.iltdry,  humorously  intrixiiued  a  l«au  camel 
to  the  presence  of  his  sovrreign,  mytv^lMtiv 

thiif  fiwfmo  btilMt  tbM  ik»  hanm  I 
▼allay  of  Serinagnr  on  the  AhietaMindnL    A  I  <wiraf  amd  vtiy  poor, 


greater  nbtiinlity  th.ui  this  1^  not  to  be  fouriil 
ia  all  the  ahsiud  things  that  have  been  said 
MMt  ndnuwad  by  geographers.  It  hilnys 
0iMt  IfMCMwa  in  Goaeelln  to  have  supposed 
that  ever  fhs  small  town  of  Serinagnr  on  the 
Ganges,  (the  Aim  !  nun  ini)  was  the  capital  <if 
Tibet,  or  that  it  couKl  |i<j><-ibly  be  the  Sera  Me- 
tropolis. If  he  coubl  not  discover  anv  thing 
like  the  Litliinoe  Pyrgoe  In  the  wild  soli- 
tudes of  Scythia,  how  came  lie  to  find  the  Sera 
Metropolis  iu  tlie  wiMi  of  the  lleemullt-h,  or  in 
the  desert  glen  of  berinagur.  Malte  lirun,  as 
if  oonacioos  that  his  opinion  of  Serinagur  being 
Sera  iMetropolis  would  not  stand  the  teat  of 
investigation,  fixes  it  at  last  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lassa,  till-  real  capital  of  Tibet.  Speaking  of 
n  Lama  monastery  called  Sent  mmu:  1  asm,  he 
my%,  **  Stm  i»  mwmuuttn  witk  mtmmmiathort 
dittanee  from  Laa$a.  In  it  w«  may  reeognue 
S«ra  the  Metropolii  mentioned  by  the  atidenti."' 
So  according'   to   thiri   gentleman's   account  of 

the  route  of  the  caravans  from  the  Stone  Castle 
to  Sera  iMetrop«lI%  thaj  tra^slbd  all  tha  way 
frsaa  Tashknttk  m  tht  Jazartes,  to  Sera  on 


1  M,  -n.  di.  Nord.  I  Alt,  OSOgtlVhri  »• 
tnuuiatiao,  Note,  p.  flsj. 


Ahhari  , 

tniity  of  the  Hrii.ih,  and  replied,  that  from  so 
poor  a  country  he  could  require  no  tribute;  y«C 
this  miserable  place  u  the  Sera  Metropolis  sf 
Gosselin,  and  Malte  finuif  and  thw  llfpf 
country  <»f  tha  kttar !  It  la  nmniiif  tn  aw  hav 
autlii>r4  are  caught  b^  sound,  and  nn^ae  idenll^ 
ot  pla<  c  from  similarity  of  orthography.  It  wm 
because  Malte  Brun  imagined  Tihat  ta  he 
Serira,  merely  heqiuw  thwe  is  a  tawn  calkd 
Serinagur,  near  tha  HeenaBeh,  and  a  monmser? 
calloil  S<«ra,  on  the  Sanpo.  There  i-  a  \.iTt^e  vitv 
called  Sera  in  Mysore,  and  one  mi^ht  as  wdl 
have  concluded  that  Mysore  was  Serica,  and  Shn^ 
in  Mytanb  th«  San  Metropolis  of  Ptolemy,  as 
GoMdln  uid  Malta  Bnm  dfd  in  placing  bedi 
in  Tibet.  As  for  Kennel,  he  is  clearly  i-f 
IJ  .\nviile's  opinion,  that  S-rii  a  is  not  ChiaS) 
and  that  it  merely  included  the  oountrjr  af  Iht 
Klutlis,  and  part  ofTartary.  Having  notir^il. 
savs  he,  an  error  or  two  of  M.  D'Anvilles 
which  fell  in  my  way,  I  feel  it  a  duty  even  to  p 
out  of  miy  MMiy,  in  order  to  add  my  opinion  la  hh 
M  tha  anUoBtar  Smeo^and  the  Umlta  aflhi 
world  WMmn  to  the  anrientji.  I  rannrt 
hesitate  a  moment  after  examining  the  eviilen«, 
to  delt  i  iiilne  with  liiiu,  that  the  Si'ra  .M>  tn  p«lii 

I  of  I'tolemy  was  situated  at  the  north-nmt 
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eKtremhy  of  the  prr-imt  ompiri  of  China, 
(Kantch.-w)  and  very  near  to  the  parallel 
wmignmi  it  bv  that  gvofnipher.  Of  course  th« 
kiio«rl«dg«  of  Ptolemjr  eniud  at  this  point  east- 
ward, and  that  the  riven  of  Sarfea  are  erideotly 
meant  hy  the  context  for  thosM*  of  Kyeur, 
(Vu|{ure)  and  Tanfut.'  After  whut  we  have 
stated  respecting  D'Anville's  opinion  on  thp 
■ttl|iect,  ^nd  the  eTii«aoa  adduoedi,  the  reader 
nHU  buat  juden  for  himadf,  irhpther  be  bo 
perfectly  («:ih-.th-ii  liki  Major  IuthkI,  in  ttu- 
justnese  ot  L>  Artvitif's  eoMelu^ioiiii  i-es}»ecliti^ 
Serlra,  and  the  extent  of  Plolt^mv's  Icnoivledge 
fa  that  dir(>ctian.  Manners,  in  his  Geography 
sC  the  Ancients,  is  of  the  same  opinion,  that 

8t'i'U-;i  Is  ri<U  lull  J'.ti'farv. 

I[*iiUi.ertofi  H  emtoUy  j»«i>i!i'><'  t>t  l^iolemy'a 
%— fMiee.  as  also  Dr.  Rohert  i  n.'  but  they  have 
advanced  nothi(i{;  new  on  the  subipct,  to  vrhnt 
baa  been  alreculy  advanced.  I,  thirefore,  eennot 
avoid  f.dliic'  in  u-itli  Mr.  Murray''^  njiininrr. 
ftho(]|{h  ditl'enng  Iroru  him  in  the  Kite  >>i  tin- 
Wans  Cattle,  at  stated  before)  that  SeriiM  is 
China,  and  that  the  Seres  are  Chinese.  The 
l«n«rth  of  the  journey  of  the  caravan  which  went 
Ir-iiii  U  .  sr'jrii  to  Kastern  Asia,  for  to  |Mtrchaae 
aUic,  aud  the  loodities  refemd  to  in  the  account 
«f  Plolenir,  Indues  lha  bdief  that  Serica  was 
Cliina.  The  aci'oiint  j^iven  of  the  Seres,  their 
nuinner«,  their  prejudices,  their  produce,  with 


in 


I  Mem.  of  a  Map  of  Imiia.  p.  m  Kd.  3d,  IVXl. 
■  1  As  this  rwcrcnd  nentlrman  U  the  rnouth piece  or 
ccflfter  of  the  •fiittjuciit*  of  D'AnviUe  anJ  Go«s«f)iii,  hU 
authority  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  it  of  little  vt  ciijl't-  '  le 
iprt^t?  -tf  Ptolemy'*  kiiowlodgt;conr«.Tning  vJiriiHTii  mSinriK 
tfrA.inl,  the  rmrth,  which,  according  to  ti  r  i"  i:    -i  hr 

them,  occupied  part*  of  the  Gre.it  Pl<»in  ot  t  artary, 
coniidcrably  t>eyond  Laua,  the  cai>ital  uf  Tibet.  Thi*  is  a 
pirT  rf  r  "^tr-r'tri!inary  KOjKraphy.  Iti  going  eastward  to 
Ski  j  ^li  iT'  i-  Tibet,  ftiuT,  of  course,  La«»a,  Lty  to  the 
•rmih,  ttiisi  lift  to  the  north  ;  and  what  doe*  ho  mean  of 
the  Great  Plain  of  Tartnry  ex  tending  coiwidCTahly  beyoi,  i 
Lmm?  Who  etfer  heani  that  TilK-t  wa$  a  level  coutitrii, 
and  tli  It  J.:  .1  '.s  a  in  a  plain ?  If  he  mean  any  thing  den- 
n'ltf  by  t'l  it  !0'i,  it  must  bt'  theCoW,  or  Great 

I>i-»(  rt,  rii.,;  t;i:,  i>  .1  ir  nt  Srvcn  dLVrCr-  ii^i'li  i  t  llie 
p^i^lifl  of"  II  ■  t.iith«»r  nMvn.,  Uim  t!ic  U;;tu<l.:Jof 

several  |'l.u-c^  m  p:!;t  .il  A~;,'.  :i :i  li Xcii  by  Ptolcti. \ 

with  luch  uju;liu)'ij:  ii  (irr.  ;  .i- t.i  Iwiivu  iiardly  a  doubl 
that  they  were  deti  i : ili il  liv  .i.  ti:?.l  otMcrvation.  Where 
ii  the  proof?  Not  ffuiit  rt4;Uuu^  ijimsclf,  who  fixed  them 
solely  in  the»e  parts,  by  itineraries  and  road^l«tancn,  and 
then  calculated  the  latitudes  (Vom  the-  winding  of  the 
foacto.  Robertson  instances  three  piacos  as  proof*  of  ht< 
i&Ctrence,  and  these  aru  Xakm  tfom  D'AuviUc,  Nagaru, 
Samai^d,  and  Sera  Mitlopslla  BavseOnf  ths  list, 
wMeh,  la  eootonnity  to  D^Aaettik  hs  Mfess  AHoek, 
untbtomsMlF  *r  '>■*  <*>^  lyAasflic, 

Nagara  Is  sot  Attsdt,  and  Attedk,  ioataHl  ot  bsli«  in 
at*  30%  M  be.  ftom  D'Anvttle»tasenude  it,  k  in  33°  57 '. 
Vow*  Ptolemy  madeNagira  to  be  in  9f"90'  north  tati- 
tode ;  and  thefeA)fs.fhNa  Hs  agrsement  with  D'AasiUe't 
position,  he  lolteisdaaiaBloinly,  that  the  latltndsorttiat 
place  was  taksa  Ihias  actual  obswattaai  Tbs  IntaMcc, 
therefore,  b  wrong  j  and  thoogh  It  had  bean  aotaally 
,  It  would  have  nude  the  matter  worse,  for  it  would 
I  a  wrong  observation  :  and  of  consequence,  what 
feBancc  could  be  placed  on  Itolemy't  latitudes,  if  Nagara 
was  placed,  by  observation,  87  Geogr.  miles  south  of  itt 
true  positi  iii  rtesidcs,  what  depenidance  can  we  place  on 
the  obscrsiiii  111  af  on  Oriental  gM^grapher  ai  conflrming 
thf  pnv'tidi)  of  Nagara  in3'2*»aO'  north  latitude,  and  which 
Ko|j(  r's Mil  ijiaotes  with  grtuit  conitilaccncy.  It  otdvprwe* 
tiiat  all  the  tbrfp  nrr>  wrong,  if  N^igara  be  AttocK.  The 
latitude  of  Kini  iri  umI  is  not  far  wrong.  But  if  Sera 
MctropolL*  be  Felung,  it  is  1"^  1"'  tf*'»  far  wifh,  and  if 
l^inan-Ki,  near  two  degrees  too  t^r  Lort.^i  lu  niiVr  in. in 
IheT.wiil  sf>pTOx!tn.itlnn  of  nric  nr  two  l.-.titiuli  s,  to  the 
irut'  obvt.TV..-d  liUtuiie^,  tint,  IIhti  fHrr.  ihk'v  'Ai-re  taken 
|iy  .irtu.il  iilrt<Tvatu)ii  uli  tfu' [Kur^tiKi  [inu  h,  nod 
Ihi  ri-fijrc  [irDVL-S  liullnll(,V  I'uf  Iii>  uiau  l>Stt.  I  [.Licv  v<  r\ 
iiuU'  roli.iiu'f  uH  I'ti'lcnn'j  1  <tiHi.lv»  .iiul  1  in^itinlr-  iii  liila 
i\iTl  iif  hm  f;<-i'>,'r.iji(iy,  and  nearly  a<  liitlu  on  Ont  ntal 
raUes,  ttmub  trumped  op  with  great  applause  by 


their  nKinufHrturt'S  nml  (larlr,  rorrr^jtotid 
t'viTv  [lurticular  to  the  picture  preitented  by 
(  hiiiu,  as  it  is  ItnowM,  and  as  It  has  fnvarinbly 
oiistad  irlth  that  atatloaarf  psof^  from  time 
tmmeniorlBl.  We  know  froni  the  late  lamented 
Mr.  Morecroft,  that  <  n  ivjinsnre  in  the  halnt  of 
^oing  from  Casbgar  and  Yarltuod  to  China,  and 
that  a  constant  commercial  iittercourse  tultes  place 
between  Casbgar  and  SiniM  ia  Sbetiai,  a«  he 
expected,  had  hs  afclalnad  Ufceety  to  go  from 

Ijailiiik  til  f"iislii,'."ir,  to  haYc  i;<..f  r>ri[i.s}i  inann- 
Itictures  exported  to  Shcnsi  by  meana  at  (Ja«bgar 
caravana.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

M^Mtam  Ada  and  CUiia,  1ms  bean  s^laicd  hy 

the  I'lJi'i  iunl  Trrv  I'THTU'd  Gin^tn'>,  in  the 
MeniciiiB  oi  the  Acndemy  of  htjici  iptimia.^  if  it 
be  title,  AS  l-'lorus  relates,  that  the  Itin^  of  the 
Seres,  or  Chinci<b,  sent  aa  SlPhassy  to  iiome  in 
the  reiijn  of  Augustus,  a<Mi  that  Ibur  years  were 
hpciif.  III  I  hi- j'liinn'y  ;  nijil  If  it  be  true,  :is  itir 
C  hiru'v  aiiiKils  them>i:l Vid  say,  that  tlie  liumaii 
I  in  pert  >r,  or  Antoninus,  setit  au  euibasay  ts 
Ciuna»  why  should  it  lie  dsamsd  a  thing  either 
absurd  or  imposaible,  that  Ptolemy  should  have 

k!in\<.'ll   Cllill.l  '       1 -N   it    jUVrSiillf    to    ('nlK       vc  tilllt 

Greek  or  Komiui  caravauai  atbouIU  Jiav^  <idvauced 
as  far  as  Kantchcw,  a  place  within  the  wall  of 
China,  and  tbarefors  aali^eet  to  ChinSv  and  not 
have  beard  of  China?    All  Htm  eevntry  from 

CasK^.ir  <ii  Sli'  ii-i,  (lirijii;^Ii  wJitrh  flu'  cii  aviiri 
travelled,  wtui  tlteii  under  the  CiaaK»«  M^ptre, 
and  ia  it  poeeible  to  suppese,  tbnt,  while  all 
that  time  under  f'liinwas  froiactieo  and  mt' 
veil  lance,  they  should  have  known  ncrthing  of 

('lliri.l''       1  iir    Ml  JijK.vItiuTl     is    ililjfns'^llilr.       A  r*? 

we  to  itnitgiiit)  iWt  the  Scrt»  were  mere 
Tartars,  wbo  have  navar  ftaai  ImMnarial 

time  cultivated  either  mannfiiiettrr^  or 
merce,  or  that  the  ancients  were  ao  ignorant 

;l-s  tu  ajijily  tin-  iianin  ol  a  iiatioti  am!  a  ruiintry 
tu  sucii  merchants  as  \vi'i>'  conlfnt  lui'  tite  Iwvo 
of  gain  to  llva  In  th'-  <li-si  i  rs  of  Mongolia,  or 
amidst  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  and  confuund 
them  with  their  Scythian  lords  ?  What  purpose 

(■(nilil  lie  jKi-KitiU-        iir<i  l.iy  a  ral'av.TIi  (  IlIV  i  1 1  id^; 

all  the  way  iroui  is^ius,  if,  Hcconiiug  to  the 
commonly  received  opinion  of  modern  gaSfffa 
phfr:«,  Serica  be  not  China,  but  Tartai^  or 
1  itx't  ^  What  art  idee  of  mcrchandiae  or  manu- 
Cai-tiiri'^  c-ould  In-  proi  urcl  in  lIlt-^''  rci;!!!!!".  Imi 
camels'  hair,  or  the  wuoi  ot  gont.-^  aiut  ^lll  <*p  V 
For  theae  rensuns,  I  cannot  aaniiit-«'<-  in  taa 
opinion  that  Serica  is  Tartary,  and  that  I'tolemy 
was  ignoiwit  of  China.  It  will  be  objected,  that, 
if  the  Serica  of  rtuli-my  be  (  liina,  why  an-  liis 
descriptiMia  of  so  poiuulous  iUid  couiun  ri  i;d  a 
region  ao  meagre ;  ana  why  do  his  tabL-M  rxiiibit 
so  liarn-ri  a  ll>t  of  riiu-t  ami  rivers.  This  may 
very  tuuiUy  bo  auawi-rcd.  Iiy  ob«<»rvinK,  that 
Ptolemy'a  deaeriptton  iijiplics  ^oirly  tc  Nortiii-rii 
China,  and  lh«  route  traversed  by  the  caravan  in 
going  to  th«  Metropolis.  Of  the  15  cities  men- 
tioned iti  Iiis  table  of  Serica,  eight  onl^  can  be 
consldet'ud  as  &tiiclly  belonging  to  China,  the 
remaining  seven  belonuiiii,'  tn  Liltli-  lim  Jiarin. 
As  the  WlwBfho  anvat  have  been  cro«i»fd  in  the 
roata,  It  «nt  ba  tba  Bautisus  of  rt4ilemy. 
rtuli-my  <  (iiil<t  ^hn  no  other  information  ilrin 
was  obt^iiued  l\i  that  route.  It  has  alwaj  s  l»rca 
the  policy  of  tin-  t  liiti--M-  to  ktrp  t"uT»lgiien, 
wlistiMr  vndsr  the  character  of  Mnbaswdars  or 
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rt~Htr;iint.    Penoni  are  not  •mwvd  at  their 

pleasure  to  deviate  from  tin-  pri'srribf^  route,  or 
Co  ramble  for  the  purpoee  of  gmtifyiiw  curineity, 
flfWB  MM  part  of  China  to  another.  If  the  lame 
poHry  was  ri|;i<ll]r  enforced  on  the  lioman 
amba-fsndors,  or  camrans,  as  has  been  practised 
in  njo«J«'ru  tirn*-:*,  aa  in  the  ra«Hf  of  our  own 
thoae  of  lorda  Macartney  and 
Hm  Oraefca  or  Romans  cnuld  not 
po-i»n>ty  gain  much  geo^phical  knowledge  of  a 
regiim  whose  interior  they  were  never  permitted 
to  explon*.  What  getifraphical  infurinatidii  hare 
wa  obtained  of  the  interior  of  China,  but  from 
ika  Jcittit  vdHtonaries,  and  would  we  have 
obtained  even  so  mui-h  from  them,  had  not  the 
able  emperor  Kan^'hii  been  curious  to  know  the 

Ieography  of  hi*  own  tuipin-.  hikI  findiiiL  ihe 
•suits  well  skilled  in  astronomical,  math«9iiia- 
fM,  and  feoftaphleal  seienoa.  mmi  tbarefore 
ex.ntlv  fitted  to  answer  his  views,  employed 
thi'iu  ^u-«-orilin|;1v  in  making  a  trigonometrical 
survey  of  his  (  hincse  doiniiiimis.  Supposing 
our  kuowkdfc  had  been  entirely  obtained 
tnm  oar  awn  ambassadors,  or  our  own  mer- 
chants. Just  as  Ptolemy  nhtuiued  hi<«,  what 
Would  hare  Iwen  the  Hni<uiut  /  The  sum  total 
would  h;i%<'  Wfii  fontincd  to  the  viiiuity  of 
Canton  and  the  route  thence  to  I'ekiu,  or  to 
Ilka  atlO  almter  space  traversed  by  the  great 
canni  fnnn  the  (Ircnt  Kyang  to  the  capital.  In 
such  a  ra%e,  our  |i;»'<ij;raj)hifal  knowle<ii{e  of  China 
would  have  U>eii  much  the  same  in  kind  ua  that 
aoolaioad  in  Ptolamy'a  tablai  of  Sarka,  a  racafre 
Malar  the  langltiMlw  aad  latftaiw af  Hw  elflas 
and  rivers  pawed  in  the  route.  no  more 

intelligence  could  ptissihly  be  « uininunicatt-d  than 
what  WHS  obtained  in  the  case  of  our  own 
anhMriaai  ao  do  mora  ooold  ba  oammunleatod  in 
tha  easa  or  Ptolemf.  Aa  aO  Iha  aaantnr  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  route  was  ntider  the  Chinese 
government,  ttie  merchnnts  of  the  caravan 
Waold  extend  the  name  of  Serica  to  the  whole. 

It  ai«ai  alao  ba 
and  Roeum 
would  hf  totally  unarquainted  with  the  mono, 
ayllabic  languH|;e  ot  the  Chinese,  a  liu>i{uaee 
which  has  no  alphabet,  and  would  have  to  trans- 
act hoaineai  wholly  ij  ataaaa  af  interaretan. 
Any  knowledge  of  China  obtained  fai  lib  way 
would  necesiarily  be  very  impf  rfert  and  olwrure  ; 
whereas,  the  nuKleru  knowledge  of  China  iias 
ham  obtained  from  ma*  who  dwelt  in  the 
•mplre,  travened  tt»  w«a  ao^aaintBd  with  tha 
langiiage  of  the  eewilry,  and  who  eanM  omi- 
verse  with  the  natives,  decijiher  their  charac- 
ters, and  read  their  books.  The  ai»cient%  tbero- 
Ibre,  totally  ignorant  of  the  language  of  apaapla 
with  whooa  my  maintained  nanaahinal  eanuaea- 
(dal  interaaone,  knew  -1101  their  true  national 
appellation,  and  tlurpfore  tiavi-  tin-in  a  iinnie 
deduced  from  the  stnple  article  which  the  C4)untry 
nradttoed,  and  which  thev  purchased,  or  derived 
mmi  the  district  of  Seri,  where  the  fiurs  were 
held,  and  the  commodity  of  tllk  waa  exchanged 
fiM*  the  money  or  the  pr<<(Iu<  tions  of  the  west. 
If  we  admit  the  etymulo^'y  of  the  appellation 
Serica  to  be  derived  from  s^r,  a  silk- worm,  on 
the  authority  of  I'ausanias,  who  says  that  the 
Seres  have  in  their  country  a  spinning  insect, 
which  the  Gn»eks  <  all  k  rr,  then  it  is  indis- 

r table  that  China,  and  nut  Tartaiy,  or  Tibet, 
Iha  country  of  the  silk-worm.  Even  the 
aallBaaf  this  Insaet  is  confined  to  the  southern 
proTlneea  of  China.  It  is  ab^mrd  to  sup[>oae 
that  ei'her  >Toiij^ulia.  oi  the  l.eswer  IJucharia, 
or  Tibet,  could  he  called  Serica,  or  the  land  of 


ihared,  that  tha  Greek 
who  wBirt  «a  China, 


the  silk- worm.  The  cUmatce  of  theae  countrir<i 
arc  tini  1  (lid  t'i>r  tlx-  pruTs'th  "f  inulberry-trers,  t-n 
account  ol  their  vast  elevation  of  several  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ata ;  and  how,  thoi^ 
fore,  could  silk- worms  be  reared  in  these  rei;ian^ 
Who,  besides,  ever  heard  or  imagined  thai 
Tartam  reared  silL^-oiins  or  cultivated  inul- 
berry- trees,  or  that  ever  Tartan  were  aiik- 
weavera.  For  these  raaaona^  I  ana  aaaapdled  la 
afiim  that  China,  and  no  other  country-  but  i^ 
was  the  Sc9*ica  of  the  ancients  and  Ptftlrmy. 

ItespectliiK  Ptolemy  s  Indian  j.'»*oi;raphv.  his 
delineation  of  it  is  equally  errotwoui  wilk  that 
of  the  British  Isles,  for,  »»*»mnmg  ^  it 
stretches  in  a  right  line  from  east  to  wrst,  a  little 
to  the  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Ci:uig«a  to 
the  Indus.  This  is  very  extraordinary  igitoraaes 
of  the  fiBrm  of  India,  for  its  coasu  are  known  ia 
fmm  Iha  rides  of  a  triangle,  whose  perpaadleriv 
almost  equah  its  b:i«e,  Cape  Comorin  bf  inc  the 
apex,  or  southern  point  ot  that  triangle.  One 
would  itua^iiie,  m  Kennel  wt  11  obaervea,  tiMl 
worst  set  of  andent  oaapa  of  India  haa 
down  to  aa»  and  lhal  ri«lMj,  te  tm 
construction,  did  not  express  the  idea  of  wdl 
intormed  i>eople  of  his  own  time  on  that  subject. 

et  it  appears  that  the  detail  of  the  cv&si  was 
well  known  to  him,  as  ia  clear  fyvm  bia  UMk 
table.  There  la  oae  fiHtmSar  —eeBieiv  ham' 
evT,  in  his  description  of  India,  that  it  serves  as 
a  p«>ttit  ol  runncxiun  Ix'tween  the  Macrduniaa 
orthography  und  tlte  Sanscrit,  dispersing  light 
on  both  sides,  and  showing  himsBif  iiha  a  hnm^ 
nary  in  the  eentre.  Oaliael  WOftrd,  A«ai  Ua 
kionvli-dfje  of  the  Sanvrlt,  nnd  froTn  romparif^ 
Ihe  Saii.v  ril  names  ut  places  iu  Iiidi^i  witit  tboaa 
in  ancient  authors,  particularly  Ptolemv,  haa  1 
eminently  suoeeaaful  ia  Uluairati^  the 
geography  of  Indhb    Par  Inaianoa,  Ua  Areal^ 

the  capital  of  the  Sora,  for  Sora-ATandaIi;ii , 
whence,  corruptly,  Coromandelj  is  the  modern 
Arcot;  Mesolia,  the  district  of  Masulipat 
the  river  Chaberkb  tb«  Cauvery ;  Madura : 
Madoora;  Oxane  nyia,  Oi^dn  In  Bfatva; 
Naulibe  on  the  Indus,  Neelaub  ;  MD/Iri**  empo- 
rium,  .Merjee ;  Nelsynda,  Nelikuraw  ;  liarse% 
Hai  i  elore ;  Comaria,  extreme.  Cape  Comorin* 
Wilford  think%  that  lists  of  cawitriaa,  rivnn^ 
and  aaanntafaM^  la  SMHcrit,  but  wrhinn  11  if  heal 
any  explanations  whatever,  and  called  Dcaa- 
mala,  or  garlands  of  countries,  were  anciently 
common  in  India,  and  that  they  seem  to  have 
baea  fcnawii  ta  Manatimwa  and  Tliny,  and 
nlbnlbrftaaf  arihSta^lOihehap.  of  niay. 
6tb  book,  in  which  he  says,  that  the  ar  ■•mi  f 
eo  many  countries  all  over  India,  cannot  be  tks 
tunlt  of  the  travels  of  several  individuals,  ba| 
■Mat  ha  extracted  from  such  liala.  It  ia  aha 
Wilfhrd*s  opinion,  that  in  the  thnea  of  PHay 
atiil  I'tolemy,  the  aiicients  had  a  more  full  and 
copious  geographical  account  of  India  than  we 
haid  40  years  since.  Unfortunately,  haweai,  fcr 
want  of  regular  itinerariee  and  astrooonii<al 
observation,  thdr  bdtadca  and  longitudca 
only  inferred,  wUAnDdnithiai  ■ 
of  coufuaion. 

Tha  whole  of  India  U  by  i^tolemy  1 
two  gi*eat  regions,  denominated  intra  et  extn 
Gangem,  a  division  which,  till  verj-  lately,  all 
modern  ge«>grapber8  adopted,  with  the  nildiiii>n 
of  the  ref{io  Sinarum,  thus  iadttdiac  iinin' 
India,  as  a  generic  term,  all  the  tmal  ftwn  Iht 
mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  south-west  extremitr 
of  China.  He  extended  India,  on  the  north,  rn 
siiie,  tVotii  1 1  .<  .  the  eastern  limit  ot  l'uro|s,xm:^us, 
to  the  uorth-weat  and  of  the  Mootaa 
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liil70>tMtlMfita«%  udS^Mrtklirti. 
«r  61  ^tgnm  «f  •  grat  olreto,  w  HMO 
Grof;r.  rnilra.  On  the  •outhern  aide,  be  extended 
Ita  longitude  from  thi>  wratern  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  in  110>  east  longitude,  to  the  moutha  of 
th»  AavitlMn*  ia  176*  mH  Im^tsAt,  and  16o 
MrHi  faritttda,  orWacfsgrBaiMrdek  Nav,  he 
seems  to  hare  made  the  whole  course  of  the 
Aspithara  its  «istern  limit,  cnlar||ring  its  Inngi- 
tea«  to  the  aouth-«nst  extremity  of  the  Seman. 
tlOiM  MMUtalM,  ia  «nI  kngitwd*  ittO<v  ami 
aartk  lBilflai«M>,  whtn  Ira  Ham  tlw  mvkm  of 
the  Axpithara.    Thr  riorth(»rn  limit  of  India 
intra  Ciaapem,  be  rtiakfji  to  l»e  I  ma  us,  the  whole 
way  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  Hindoo 
KlM,  ta  14A>«MC  iMfitmK  mak  85*  Mrth  lati- 
»•  to  the  «nt  «r  tlw  marm  vt  the 
This  rancf,  hi-  nav!*,  divldra  India 
fkrm  Soffdiana  and  the  Sar«e,  overlooking  it. 
As  the  Sarae,  thtfdbrc^  are  repretaatoi  to  in- 
Mitinff  aU  tiM  apm  MTth  ttf  tte  InMM»  M  far 
mmt  m  H6*«mC  lenfHv^  ft  oiiMt  iMtre  Indaded 
ail  the  tract  eastward  of  thf  Rj-loor-Tiuigh  to  the 
lateral  ranee,  ronneeting  the  iSuuthem  with  the 
Northern  Imaua,  and  separating  Eastern  from 
W«tom  Tital.    TlM  bUhr  rwiMi  cxtendini; 
touth  finm  He  Inuuu  to  th«  jMm,  he  ranges 
■■(xessively  under  the  nami^  of  the  Mountaiiist 
•f  the  Lambat«,  the  C'omedi,  Suasteue,  the 
Mountains  of  the  Daradie,  Caspiria,  and  Culin- 
«brfaie,  MRWfMdlof  to  tk*  ao^cru  Lumghanate, 
K— ftwaBtwnit  BmmA,  die  valley  of  the  Upper 
IdHus,  Cashmero,  and  the  hilly  tracts  sucoes- 
•iTeiy  watered  by  tbe  Jhyluro,  C  hunaob,  and 
Rauvee.   Culindrine  is  the  hilly  region  watered 
»MiT«ljr  by  dM  fiqrah,  Satk)},  JonuMw  aad 


The  foUowini;  fxpres^dori  us.  1  Ly  Ptnlcmy  ro- 
■peetingtheDarada',  nearthe  soiiiTesot  the  ludus, 
Horum  montana   supereminent,"  deserres 
WMtUm,  Kmwr,  tkumgh  It  b  dear  that  his  position 
of  tb0  wmree  of  the  Indus  in  his  table  applies  to 
the  Abba  Seen,  or  raflicr  jx-rhajts  (he  Sliauyouk, 
tbe  north- wpst  brancli,  yet  this  phrase  it  so  eui- 
aently  apressire  of  thebelght  of  this  range  that 
runs  parallel  to  the  aotith-east  branch  in  tbe 
upper  valley  of  Ladank,  that  I  am  almost  induced 
to  suppose,  that  through  aome  misconception  <>f 
bia  information,  he  ddineated  the  Indus  as 
ling  from  the  north-west,  instead  of  from  the 
ith-cBsi.    Danube  is  evidently  derived  from 
r,  a  ridge,  and  means  those  who  inhabited 
mountain  ranges,  and  the  expression  indicates 
the  superior  devfttieu  of  the  ninga  of  the  Upper 
Indos  to  all  tlM«4her  nuigM  la  India,  for  a 
■iaalbir  umvmim  do  where  oceura  in  his  de- 
■erlpttoa  or  ImHa.  Unless  it  mean  this,  I  am  at  a 
loaa  to  understanil  its  prujiriety.     Now,  wliat 
•ays  Mr*  Morecroft,  respecting  the  range  of  the 
lndus»aiM(nft«aiilwfuaoril«BganHDg.  '*ln 
front  WM  a  gruiille  laage  of  most  deaoUte 
aspect,  net  a  blade  of  vegetation  visible,  the 
■^tidw  Itself  only  finding  a  resting  place  at  tiu> 
liei^ht  of  19,000  feet.  Beyond  this  range,  through 
a  break)  mn  aoea  mowy  mountains  pale  with 
4litaae«»  appwrlng  to  rise  out  of  the  table- laud 
af  the  lama,  and  from  the  angle*  of  altitude,  I 
their   pale  outline,   and   tbf  Iroad 
In  of  the  BOO w,  they  cannot  be  less  eleN'ated 
89,000  fed.   Tha  tearMrfon  which  their 
iUnt  doud-like  appearance  leaves  upon  tbe  mind 
^  the  spectator,  who  views  them  on  the  ver^fe 
of  the  horizon,  languagi'  fails  to  convey.    It  Is 
like  anmething  that  we  luve  seen,  but  of  which 
the  idea  retained,  to  only  vague  and  ill  defiacd, 
■Mtorlaa  tbiaaib  Uw  ilmawi  of  dlrtaawb  m 


oUootoaiiaiyaf  withtboaUto."  Ovtaia  Gtnud 
wbo  mw  ^  auDonngo  from  the  paaaes  of  Ko* 

obrung  and  Ilangarang,  the  former  of  which  ia 
18,313  feet  in  height,  observes,  tliut  it  was  ao  com- 
pletdy  covered  with  snow,  that  not  a  rock  could 
be  distingwabod  by  a  toteooiw  of  great  magnify- 
ing  powin.  Now  tbo  ezpreaaion  of  Ptolemy 
respecting  the  Daradn,  that  their  mountains 
ex<^  iu  height,  so  harmonizes  with  what  haa 
been  quoted  above,  that  Ibough  his  longitude 
•ad  lafiiado  of  tbo  MaMt  of  tbo  ludua  and  tbo 
nMaabdao  of  tbo  Dwada  point  to  a  different 
direction,  the  circumstance  nii  fjtioned  in  addition 
clearly  refers  to  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  ol 
I^Miauk.  The  publication  af  Mr.  Morei  roft't 
journey  to  ladauk,  if  bisp^ien  and  observations 
be  preserved,  can  aiOBO  ooBvey  dear  light  un  the 

KUliJUCt. 

JtAutt  of  the  Gauges,  I'tolcmy's  boundary  of 
India  k  still  the  Imaus,  carried  cMt  ander  tbo 
af  Emodiw  aad  OttonMonM^  but  bo 
to  bavo  indtidcd  Hbct  witbin  tbat  boun- 
dary, as  the  ran^Ts  itninediatcly  bounding  the 
plains  of  India  are  called  Depyrrhiis  and  Srm- 
anthinus.  Of  course,  I  take  the  t'onner  to  be 
tho  nortbem  boundary  of  TIbcl,  and  the  aouthern 
limit  of  bla  Seytbfai  and  Serica,  and  the  latter 
ranges,  those  which  sfparati-  India  I'vom  Tibet. 
Uepyrrbus  is  so  evidently  from  the  Sanscrit 
BoMipheri,  "  tremendous  passes  ep  and  down 
tbe  mountain^"  tbat  nutadoubtCMirgiiaIn  that 


Ptolemy  meant  by  it,  tbo  whole  of  the  hilly 

region  from  tlic  plains  to  the  base  of  ImaiirN,  lliat 
divides  the  utreanis  that  descend  to  tlie  C>ange« 
and  liurrampooter,  from  those  that  run  in  a 
ooDtranr  direction  to  tbe  Son-po^  and  tbercfore, 
that  It  Indaded  all  the  mountainoaa  country  in 
nttrthcni  1 1  iiidoittan,  from  the  upper  course  of 
tbe  Ganges  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Assam 
where  commence  the  Muntes  Semanthini,  which 
rnOi  wfnmkij  to  bio  tobk^  ■outb-ooat  to  tbo 
firondm  of  Tannan  In  China,  and  eonstltute 
the  southern  froiitii  rs  of  Tibet,  or  tIioH4-  wliii  h 
divide  it  from  the  dominions  of  Ava.    That  ht 
distinguishes  Bepyrrhus,  from  Imaus,  is  evident 
from  bla  pbudng  a  tribe  Iwtween  it  and  Imaus. 
"  Inttf  niontem  autem  Imaum  et  Bepyrrhum 
Taiconei  sunt,  maxime  nd  Arctos  vergentes." 
Now  it  is  remarkable  tbat  in  N'epaul  there  ia  a 
tribe  called  lliakiin  or  Hanas  who  are  a^la 
subdivided  into  two  trilies,  Kas  and  Magars, 
both  mountaineers.   As  the  pass  into  Nepaul  is 
t  ailed  Beemplmle  and  I5ayj>hair,  and  leud(»  over 
the   Lama   Dangra  range,  the   Thakurs  or 
Taichorvi  live,  as  Ptolemy  says,  between  fiepyr^ 
rhus  and  Imaus.    But  it  is  probable  that  as  the 
word  Thakur  more  generally  means  a  lordship 
or   principality,  I'tidemy  misttMtk   the  plural 
term  Tlmkurai,  LordslHipH,  for  the  designation  of 
a  people.    The  whole  of  the  Alpine  tract  it 
filled  with  such  lordships.     We  leai  n  from 
both  Buchanan  and  Fraser,  that  a  large  hilly 
I  distrit  t,  east  of  tlie  Sutleg,  id  calleii  Bara  Tha- 
kurai,  the  12  Lordships.     At  the  entmnre  of 
thegreat  Miowy  i-ange, isadty callodTbakarote, 
and  almost  ia  tbe  centre  of  that  range  is  a 
village  and  punn  called  Taklacote,  and  at  the  base 
of  ImaijN  itself  is  a  Lama  monastery  callpj 
Tukoor  Goomba.     Now  these  tribes,  lordships, 
and  places,  bear  so  manifest  a  resemblance  in 
orthographv  and  position  to  the  Taichonei  of 
Ptolemy,  tnat  baldly  a  doubt  can  remain  of 
their  identity.    Next  to  them  Ptol*  iny  ]d(u'e«i 
the  Corancali.    I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing 
these  to  be  the  Gurungs,  a  numerous  mountain 
tsllw  in  tbo  daminioMof.MfffMiltaBd  wbowt 
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Mbdhrided  into  ft  WimWr  af  nriaar  trilMs,  and 

addicted  to  n  pastoral  life,  freiiueiiting  the  Alpiiit* 
nyiona  in  aunimcr,  and  returning  to  the  valleys 
io  winter.  They  require  a  cold  climate,  and  lire 
aneii  intermixed  witfat  the  Bhotija*  on  bodi 
•ides  of  the  eaow-eovered  InMUis,  and  In  the 
narrow  valleys  interposed.  The  term  S<>inrin- 
thini,  iit  lierived  from  the  Sanscrit  i:umant», 
thf  limit  or  end  of  the  world,  to  the  east.  Tho 
Mons  Uamaaua  ia  from  the  Saoacrit  Yaayay  «r 
the  eonth,  and  oorreeponde  to  the  nuife  that  rana 
south  fit"  Assam,  call»"d  the  Clarrow  Mountains, 
which  rlti'  ill  elevation  as  they  run  eastu-ard, 
towards  the  Scmantbine  range.  Mons  Maean- 
drua  is  recognized  in  the  Mayunadri  or  Mayun 
Mountains,  from  a  tribe  cAitml  Mayun,  who  in- 
habit them,  bftwfon  (  hittuj^ong  and  Aracan. 

The  iiorlhi-rn  nai*t  of  the&e  mountainn  is  called 
Taiiadri,  and  rtolemy  places  a  people  callc'd 
IDiedse,  beyond  Mount  Hmmirm,  to  tiie  east. 
Now  th(*se  are  the  Peguers  or  Taliens,  and  a 
pass  leailint;  over  tliu  mnge  from  Aracan  to 
Ava,  is  called  Tallalu.  In  the  Nangahii^ie 
«f  Plolemy  OO  Mount  Mnandrus,  V^ilinid 
reooenizeo  the  savage  tribe  of  Koolcies,  who 
Inbiwit  the  mountidns  bordering  the  district  of 
Chittagoiig.  Nangalogffi  with  1  ttdemy  sigiiitif  n 
a  naked  rountry.  In  the  Ilindee  lani;uage, 
Nangaloga  means  the  same,  aud  the  country  of 
the  Rookies  is  called  in  the  I'uranas,  Naiiga- 


or  the  country  of  the  naked  people,  and  the 
KoolcfM  call  t)ii  iii-»  I  (•>,  Nanctas  or  the  naked. 
Ill  the  Ottorocorras  Mons  of  I'tolemy,  U'Uford 
noogniiea  the  iMnrthern  part  of  Aasnn,  called 
Uttarogora,  or  Uttnrcc^  and  suppoees  the  Mons 
Ottorocorras  to  be  the  ««stern  prcdongution  of 
the  ^louH  Bepyrrhus. 

Here,  lioweveTf  liVilford  has  stitTered  himself 
to  Ih;  iinpoaed  on  bv  the  mere  circumstonrc  of 
similarity  of  eoand  and  spelling.  Something 
more  is  required  to  identify  the  ancient  and 
modem  nunn  s  of  ]>l;ires.  nioiinliiiiis,  and  rivers, 
than  mere  niinilarity  of  orlhogrnphy.  If  Wil- 
ford's  conjecture  be  admitted  as  legitimate,  tlieii 
Serica  is  Assam,  and  (Jlier^ong  the  capital, 
is  the  CivitHS  Ottorocomi  ol  I'tolemy,  which 
indeed  Wilford  expo^vly  airiiiii--.  In  con- 
formity to  thiSf  ^^  lUord  uiaiiituin&  ihut  iht- 
Bautlsfia  of  Ptolemy,  is  tlic  liramaputra  or 
river  of  Assam,  and  that  it  is  called  Hautisus, 
or  Rauti-su  by  Ptolemy,  liernnse  it  is  the  luimc 
with  (hi-  San-jw,  or  riv.  i  n:  1  ihet,  called  lihotu 
or  the  river  oi  lihote  or  l  ibet.  In  this  way,  of 
course,  Til)et  and  Assam  are  in  Serica,  altlioagh 
the  fonner  is  clearly  not  in  Serica,  nnd  flu-  latter 
lies  to  the  south  of  the  Mons  OHohk  orms,  il  we 
pay  any  regard  to  Ptolemy  at  all.  It  is  a  flat 
contradiction  of  Ptolemy 'to  Hay  that  Ottoro- 
oomui  (s  the  eastern  prolongation  of  Mons 
KepyrrhiiH,  when  Ptolemy  a.i  expressly  makes 
it  an  eastern  prolongation  of  the  Mons  Enio<liis, 
the  north  frontier  of  TilH-t.  W  e  have  W  iiionl's 
own  testimony  for  the  fact,  iur  lie  says,  tliat 
I'tolemy  disposed  tiic  range  of  Hcpyrrhus,  I  maus 
and  EmodiiH,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y,  of 
which  the  I  mans  made  the  shaft,  and  llepyrrhus 
ami  I '.tiio.ios  the  two  brant  III  s  ;  Enio<ln-«  to  the 
left,  or  beyond  Tibet,  being  the  left  iuuid  bramh, 
or  northern  Iuihus,  and  Bepyrrhoa,  the  right 
hand  branch,  or  the  southern  I  mans.  Ottoro- 
corras, of  course,  is  the  prolongation  of  EuhnIus, 
or  the  left  hand  branch,  and  not  of  Bepyrrlms, 
or  the  southern  branch,  if  Muua  liepyrrhus 
be  an  inferior  ridfo  aa  he  saya,  and  diatinet  from 
ImanSb  how  can  it  bo  the  Muith.-ni  branch. 

with  c«iual  justice  might  be  culled  an 


ridge.  He  says  I 
Imaus  is  to  the  north  of  Nepaul,  anri  tber>1.'r» 
to  the  north  of  Mous  liepyiihus.  il  wuuiil  he 
better  to  sav,  that  the  southern  branch 
theiiftmeolfileeMaorlinMi%  < 
ohtaina  thait  of  H aemada,  or  Emedwa.  Bat  hi 
fact,  Kmodus  is  as  reslly  atu  th<T  .npfM  Ilari..n  ef 
the  same  range,  as  iie«>raa,  or  I  lea-uiairtra,  t^r  if 
Imaus  or  lleema  signify  snowy,  aud  I  i mnalvn, 
the  abode  of  anoir*  thaa  VLmmmtrm 
tho  VHNintftfai  of  aaow,  ao  that  the 

distinction  of  Iinuus  nn  I  EmoduN,  ;  -  if  tL-v 
signified  diderent  ranges,  is  quiie  luziiitbi. 
The  Bautisua  cannot  be  the  Saopu,  be<  .iu>r  tt. 
former  riaes  from  the  airth  sait  mAm  ol  ihs 
Emodua,  and  rmmlof  aloofit  tha  iwilliein  dUc 
of  the  Ottorororras  ^Jims,  where**  th.  !jit(r 
both  riiseii  and  runs  to  the  bouth  of  the  iumuthtt 
and  Ottorocorras,  according  to  I'tolMj^  that 
hia  lasoLful  hypothesis  that  OttoNeama  is 
northern  Aeaam,  and  Gtiergong  t  he  CivftaaOil»> 
rocurra,  is  entirely'  demoliiiheil  )>y  thi!«  single  tacL 
The  opinion  of  l-ather  Giorgi,  in  bis  Al|ahabi- 
lum  '1  ib«lanunii»  that  the  small  streams  af  the 
Bonlsuy  which  nina  north  to  the  iSanpo,  on  the 
road  from  Cathmandoo  to  Lassa,  is  the  15autism, 

is  equally  fancilul,  a.s  if  siijiju^is  .Vrica  to 
l  ilK't,  and  the  route  of  tiie  Uomiia  carmvaits  Xo 
Sera  INIelropolis  to  huve  led  ihrougli  tbst 
mountainous  region.  To  fulluw  \\  iifonf  f 
illustrations  of  ancient  Indian  ccf^craphy  an« 
fairther,  would  lead  us  too  far  Irom  our  point, 
but  our  readers  may  rci>t  satiitned,  that  Mr. 
WUford^  fnm  his  lang  sUy  in  Bengal,  Mild  hii 
intimate  aoqoaintaaoe  with  the  San»-rit,  xh* 
ancient  and  classical  language  of  India, 
much  b«'tter  qii..Iifi<  il  U<r  ilu-  t;i-k  t'l, n  miirr 
D'Anvilleor  (Josstelin,  ami  hi>>  illustFatioas»liow 
that  Ptolemy,  even  witii  all  his  faoltaof  lam^ 
tude  aud  latitude*  bad  a  more  intimate  arquaint- 
ance  with  the  interior  geography  of  that  rrgioa 
til. Hi  ( illii  r  of"  these  {{entli  inen. 

How  far  the  knowledge  of  Ftolonj  n 
east  of  the  mouths  of  the  Ganma  ia 
precisely  to  determine,  and  rquallyso  todriemiiu* 
the  position  of  his  Ke^io  Sinarum.  It  is  ti-  .»r  ta 
1111-  that  hi'H  .Sinu-  aie  nut  the  C  hinesr,  but  wL« 
they  are,  I  am  unable  to  say.  D'.^uvilia  sim- 
poscs  them  to  be  the  Cochin  ChinceOi  aad  Okt 
Sinarum  Metropolis  to  be  .^inh<>n,  in  l"*?-*  K. 
I^Dg.  which  he  makes  to  be  the  ea.>lt  t  u  i>>iii<i  i4 
Ptolemy's  krum  iedi;. .  On  the  contrary,  (»«•- 
seliu  makes  the  Sina;  to  tie  the  Siamese. 


their  capital  to  be  Tenaserinl^  and  Mcrrai  to  be 

Cattigarn.  On  tin*  out-  hy|M.i]itsts  l^olnni'i 
longitude  is  b^i",  au<l  mi  Ute  utiier  uigh  tiji*'  Una 
t.ir  eu.*4t,  both  of  them  entu  luously  rxtendtsL 
If  Ptolemy's  Uorias  b«  the  river  of  Chitti^paii, 
hb  Toeoaanna  tlie  river  of  Aracaa,  his  Uasnot 
and  Scrus  be  the  Keeudunm,  and  lli.-  r'lirf 
of  .\  va,  as  Will'urd  thinks,  aud  hisi  llegia  i  r^i}  - 
phon  be  the  city  td  Arracan,  then  the  city  -i 
Siam  must  correspond  to  the  iVletyopolia  af  ihs 
Siiw.  Bat  whether  It  be  Siam  or  8lahoa«  Us 
latituihs  are  nenrly  ax  Hif  ^^  m  ti:'  l  •»  l  is  1  tss:' 
tndeM,  lor  he  has  stretched  inui.ktxtiH  ( •i(iii;'-ui. 
to  1"  south  ol  the  equinoctial  line,  and  has  placed 
the  hiuarum  i)kI«tropoU%  8*  SiOt  aouth  of  the 
Una.  Now.tiila  poAthin  baboat  SO^aanthef 
the  ''iti-H  of  these  cities,  and  if  any  «.hnnld  io  a- 
eine  j\anking,  or  TMiianfu,  tu  Ix-  the  hin.»ruaj 
Jletropidis,  ilie  matter  is  rendered  still  worw, 
as  they  are  more  than  -lOo  noi-th  of  his  Sinanna 
Metropolis.  It  is  true  that  if  we  reckon  thi 
1(int;itude  eastw  ud  from  the  source  of  the  riw 
oi  iJaubul,  to  the  cuatcru  point  ol'  tl*« 
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th*  tmmm  wUlb«  71«,  or  9fim 
•r  10*  MM  tlHUi  hit  oMaiata 

easti  rn  point,  btit  It  munt  be  rrrnfinlnTefi,  that 
as  his  dc^evn  are  tiios<*  of  n  armt.  i  ircle,  the  iu- 
trrmediate  diataure  on  liis  inap,  is  near  9»  more 
In  tiM  pmOkl  of  S6»  N.  JUt.,  and  if  Ttinimfa 
to  wJwea  hii  8hMUnim  Metropolis,  etill  the 
intermediate  distance  ia  mo  too  much,  nllinii|;h  it 
be  farther  east  from  the  western  point  of 
India,  than  in  his  table,  the  whole  reuon  of 
which  Im,  that  his  dtgnm  w  Umm  of  •  grMt 
«ivBla^  Mid  dNMM  bj  400  atate  oach.  Erco  In 
this  case,  Tsin.iiifu  is  59°  too  far  east  of  the 
Fortunate  Isies,  from  this  very  reason,  that  his 
position  of  the  eastern  limit  of  ParopAmisus,  is 
AO*  too  tv  tMl.  If  n  Um  bo  draws  ooath-sMt 
from  the  mort  wtotern  month  of  tiM  Indus,  In 
67°  E.  Long,  to  Sinhoa,  in  GioMa  China,  in 
]27'>  east,  and  l?"  N.  Lat.,  the  dirtoncv  will  be 
60*  of  lon^tude,  and  8»  of  latitude,  irhereas  bj 
Ptolemy,  th«  Intsrmodlato  distance  b  70*  of 
longitude,  and  SS»  of  latitude,  and  If  Slam  be  his 
Sinariim  Metropolin,  tlie  errors  in  longitude  and 
latitude  are  still  more  enormous,  being  60*  of  a 
f  rent  circle  Uto  far  east. 

Beyond  the  Sinus  Magnus,  whether  It  be  the 
Oldr  of  Martaban,  or  Oulf  of  Siam,  he  ooH' 
Ctived  the  continent  tt)  htn.trh  soiitli-west  from 
Cattigara,  embraring  wUtkt  he  calls  the  Green 
8m»  as  far  as  the  Verdant  Cape,  on  the  eastern 
eonat  of  Africa.    If  the  theory  of  OosmUo  be 
admitted,  th**  ancients  nerer  passed  the  Btraitsof 
MahuM*a,  and    of  courm',  the    coast  iitn'tched 
aeoording  to  his  view  of  Ptolemy,  from  Morgui, 
ia  the  malaf  peninsula,  aouth>west  to  the 
polnl  aboYo  mentioned.    If  the  Sinus  Magnus 
be  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  as  D'AnTtlle  thinks 
then   Cattigara  must   havr  stood   a  little  to 
the  north-west  of  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
^Oilnsala  of  Cambq)^  and  the  oeaet  must  hare 
stretched  south- weit  from  tbenoe,  as  far  an  Cape 
I^ra^suni  on  the  African  coaet,  and  of  couse- 
qaence,  the  ancients  cannot  have  nailA  I>eyond 
tM  southern  Cape  of  Camboia,  and  of  coune,  I 
caamt  think  thai  flhihoa  to  OMbbi  China  Is  the 
Sinarum  Metropolis  of  I*toleniy,  ns  in  that  case, 
the  luicicnts  must  Iirvc  turned  th.'  Koutherii  cn]>f 
of  Cambojn,  an<l  called  north- eatt  along  the  coast 
aa  Car  as  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonliing, 
and  mtist  to  that  ease  hare  eeen  tfial  the  eoest 
Instead  of  passing  to  the  south-west,  ran  to  the 
north -efut.  The  Sinarum  Metropolis,  or  Thinos, 
for  it  goes  by  both  names  In  Ptolemy,  seems  to  hare 
been  situate  at  a  distance  from  the  eea*  north-east 
of  Cattigara,  on  the  Cotlaris,  or  riTer  of  Japan. 
Thia  is  all  we  am  eay  of  the  matter,  ami  it  U 
Impossible  to  arrlTe  at  any  certainty  rrspect irijj 
I'tolenu'^     o;,'rai>hy  iti  thisquartcr.  Hiskfunv- 
ledge  of'  the  coasts  eastwards  from  the  lndu%  to 
this  point,  seems  aHofrther  to  haTe  bceii  dtflTod 
from  the  Imperfect  accounts  of  navigators,  who 
had  little  or  no  Itnowledge  of  the  bearings  or 
direction  of  the  ootirses  of  their  ■hips.  One 
principal  error  which  caused  such  enormous 
longitudes  In  the  andiat  niapi^  was  the  paetlce 
of  delineating  tlirm  on  a  proje<-tion,  the 

sereral  divisions  of  wliich  intersected  each  other 
at  right  anj;lr>.  .md  formed  exact  squares.  The 
Basis  of  this  projection  was  a  stadium  of  I-70Otii 

Srt  of  a  degree  of  a  mat  dreb.  The  longi- 
dinal  measiin  s  tbougn  flctitions,  were  as«;umrd 
by  Ptolemy  us  n  al  <!istances,  nnd  acconniioilated 
to  a  map  cofistrtK  teil  tm  very  difTerent  principles, 
whweaa  he  ought  to  hare  divided  those  measuree 
ly        and  not  bj  600  atadb;  T8,000  stadia 


to  the  arincipal  moath  of  the  Qmtm^m  < 
but  if  theee  had  ba» ^hMerh^lW  el 

instead  of  500  stadia,  .1^  Ptolenir  has  done, 
the  distance  would  iiave  been  reduced  to  104*  IT 
Si"  or  41*  IT  kH^  wUdi  iliMt  Oi  ISr  oMfa  thMi 
tiM  truth. 

FVena  the  Mtlan  that  the  eeaM  af  the  fltaa 

trended  MSlhoWast  till  it  Joined  the  African  coast 
at  Cape  Frsecnaii  it  is  clear  that  I'tolemy  did  not 
admit  a  communication  between  the  Indian  and 
AtUatie  aeeaa^  and  aMde  tlie  AwaMr  a  vaiK 
beeia,  ■aiiaauded  ea  all  eMee  bf  fanrf.  It  Is 
also  equally  plain  that  this  notion  of  a  terra  In* 
cogniia  shutting  up  the  continent  on  the  north 


and  east,  is  at  complete  TaHauee  with  the  systems 
of  Eratosthenes  atrabe^  fihg*  »^  Arrian,wha 
to  the  east  of  the  Can^e<< 


eastern  ocean  which  terminated  the  earth  in  that 
direction,  and  which  ran  north-west  to  the 
northern  ocean.  In  this  notion  Ptolemy  foOaiili 
Hipparchnsb  who  denied  that  the  earth  wae  ea- 
Bompawed  by  the  oena,  but  nalatyaed  that  the 
o(  can  was  di\ided  into  large  basins  separated 
from  each  other  by  interTcning  iiuid.  lie  doee 
not  say  that  Serica  and  tlie  SllMl  were  Hm  tad 
of  tha  warld  absoiatdyt  hat  only  tliat  they  were 
BO  r^ktthdj  to  hb  knowledge,  or  that  of  his  time, 
for  he  bounds  th*'m  on  the  eiu»t  by  a  terra  incog, 
nita,  or  an  unknown  land,  or  in  other  words, 
that  he  neither  linew  the  land,  nor  those  wha 
iahahitcd  it,  beyond  the  oouatrlcs  abore  aica- 
tbaed.  Hb  expression,  Orrro  ineoffnita,  b  better 
thaa  that  of  the  Arabian  p  <>);ra|dii'r!i  w  ho  suc- 
ceeded him,  who,  ivlienever  tbev  buTc  arrived  at 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  their  geofvapli  leal  knowledge, 
tell  us  tiiat  such  a  wmalry  whaaadsd  bj  aafaiin 

end  their  ffeneratioiu. 

Kespcctinj;  Africa,  hiiiknowledge  «if  its  western 
coast  extended  to  Sierra  L>eonc.  Of  the  eastern 
coast,  Ptolemy's  fcaawkdge  did  not  extend 
beyond  rai>e  Pra«i<inm.  I)f  Its  interior  he 
posK'H'ied  a  <  karan<i  accurate  knowleilge  of  some 
of  its  j».ii  tn,  and  of  others  he  presents  u«i  nothing 
but  a  mere  mass  of  confusion.  lie  clearlv  pointa 
out  the  Niger,  (respecting  which  ao  mncn  cario- 
sity has  of  late  been  excited,  and  which  will  la 
all  probability  be  soon  gratified)  though  he  has 
fixed  its  source  in  a  wrong  latitude.  In  the 
cities  of  Tucabath  and  'i'agana,  placed  by  hin 
on  Ms  banks,  may  perhaps  be  rertignhei 
Tombuctoo  and  Ghana.  lie  aljowi  too  great 
extent  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  interior, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  (Jreat  Desert,  or 
Sahara,  b  proportionally  contracted.  Ue  pboiB 
the  asanee  of  the  Nib  and  the  Uanatalai  Wtha 
Moon  in  19>  south  btitude,  instt>ad  of  6"  or  To 
north  latitude;  but  it  is  dearly  manifent  from 
his  description,  that  his  Nile  is  not  the  Abysi- 
nian  riyer,  bat  the  Abbd,  or  White  Itirer.  But 
emi  dUe  erMr,  fcowaver  great,  b  not  eo  anie 
countable  as  that  of  Cape  Aroniafii,  or  Guar- 
dafu,  which  be  places  in  (jo  north  latitude, 
instead  of  II*  My,  Iti  tme  latitude,  a  poeition 
which  was  every  veer  Tisited  by  merchant^ 
whom  he  must  nsTe  seen  at  Abxaadrla. 
Respectltig  the  Thir  of  central  Afrirn,  modern 
peograpberii  are  as  much  at  a  lost  n  lo  re  io  lind 
It,  OS  they  were,  till  of  late,  to  find  ilo'  '  i  urssand 
tumination  of  the  Niger.  He  erred  aiao»  aoi 
leas  than  4i*  in  the  latitude  of  Carthage,  which 
he  inake^  21',  instead  of  S6«>  51',  its  tnie  lati- 
tuile.  '1  his  error,  which  removed  the  African 
coast  fu)  f.tr  Nouth,  remained  unnoticed  till  the 
commencement  of  tiie  17th  ceatfj,  whea  it 
was  observed,  and  to  aoaie  dmrn  MONMladi  W 
WUkbord  SaeWaa.  WhMttb  AffafaAa  A 
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Plultnoy  iftt  oone  caa  tell,  but  b<*  pUocs  It  l&>  ib' 
•outh  of  tk«  Use.  Bcjond  thi^  h«  atrctcliM 
AM«totlw8«iith  Pol«,Mi44«MnlMt«»aUtlM 
MfiMiMHthttf  AfbymbBitcfnitMMfBlta.  •*  Ab 

Au^tr  1  n  rn  firibit  thilis  nostrip  iisfjiie  a<l  Poluin 

•unt  7^  .it)',  aut  iotcfri  graidua  74."'   This  waa 
I  hf  ftiilwny,  ki  oora^Uaooa  with  th»  jpintoi 

WM  a 


Ifrrnt  snuthfTn  cuiitttlent  or  h»*mi'tph«'rc,  to 
Uainru  i'  Hiid  l  orrt^pJiid  to  the  iiurtlieru,  aiid  O.h 
waa  performed  bjr  cutting  off  the  freat  triangle 
to  Um  aMUlb  MM  aztondiag  Africa  mdafinitefr 
tothe  Soutk  Polab  Tba  «st«Bt  of  Om  liaUlaHa 
globe,  nivord'wu;  t"  I't  .lerny,  tVAi  the  ful!  i^'inL'. 
allowini;  .'VX)  »tiiili-s  to  n  d^ree  uf  u  ^reat  rirrl«. 
From  north  to  nouth,  or  from  tbe  lue  uf  Tbule. 
in  6S»  north  kuitttdi^  to  tha  aowUiani  liaait  of 
Affiiiyntliia,  in  AfHea»  h»  rmlkamsd  40^000  itodea, 
or  srt'  .  m  1  SOO  Geo.  mil***.  'I'hf  Ifrii'^h  of  (he 
known  world  from  wfst  toca^t,  acconlioK  loliini, 
!■  different  in  ditrcreut  parHllch.  In  the  inirat 
Mortiiani  paralWi  or  tbat  of  Tbuki  tk»  laagth  of 
tiM  known  world  1m  ¥>JBbi  itwlto,  <r  §1.4eK  or 
4,90-*  mill's. 

la  tlu*  ino«it  buuth  parallel,  or  that  of  \^\- 
■ymbii,  tho  IcnKth  ia  86^SSS  »<tades  or  1  72*  4(i',  or 
1€^S&0  Uen.  miles,  but  more  than  one  half  of  ttiia 
WM  oeeu|iled  by  the  Indbm  Onaan,  th«  Ery- 
thrai^an  >  i  u\ni  th«'  Sinus  narbarlrriH.  Over 
the  e<jnin*H  iiiii  arch,  the  length  of  the  known 
.vorld  is  90,00(>  sta-len,  from  the  Fortunate 
lalauda  to  the  Stuarum  MetropoH*,  through  the 
parallal  of  AlMuudHa,  or  18(K  or  10,B0O  Geo. 
mite*.  In  thf  pnralh'l  of  Syenp,2Se3(y,  lh«>  li-nijth 
of  tlif  known  world  is  S:J,3J*j  stades,  or  lt>ie  3tj 
9,SH0  Cieo.  miles.  In  the  pnrsillel  of  Rhodes  the 
length  of  the  known  world  ia  72*812  atadaa,  or 
146*  SB',  or  8,79B  Geo.  milea.  Th»  drauftrwMa 
of  the  globe,  accordhiK  to  Ptnlcmy,  wfts  tsO.OOO 
stadn,  or  3^iCk>  of  i>0()  ■tndot  each,  i  ^uiii  to21,6U0 
Geo.  milt>s.  Kuro)K>,  Asia,  aiid  Africa,  are 
deacribed  by  him  in  S6  UUm,  tbe  ten  first  of 
Whieh  include  Europe,  tiM  four  following  Africa, 
and  the  twelve  last  Astn.  AH  t}),'  ilUtrirt«?  of 
tbe  kiiuwu  world  he  cnuiiu-nitc!*  at  4fi  of 
which  belong  to  Asia. 

From  PtoUmr's  goograph  y,  we  see  what  was 
the  amnont  of  the  bewledge  of  Uw  Roouuia  In 
this  department  of  itrience.  If  %rr«  vU-w  n  rn.ip 
according  to  their  idens,  wo  arc  iiHiiitniwUiv 
strurk  with  the  form  they  assigned  the  world, 
And  perceive  with  what  propriety  tbey  caJlei  iIm 
«xt4^(it  of  the  world  from  weat  to  caat  lon^itmd*, 
or  length,  and  the  extent  from  north  to  south 
latitu'le,  or  breailth.  We  see  from  Ptulcmy, 
thnt  the  ItttiiLi'i'  if  the  known  world  was  not 
half  it.t  longitude.  We  see  alao.  how  aBonnaiu 
«ra  the  lon^itudea,  compared  with  tlM  hitltadca. 
In  the  PentingeriHti  tables,  w?iii  h  mnt.nin  an 
Itinerary  of  the  whole  Koniau  (.lujure,  liiy  of 
longitude  (K  iMipy  28  leet  ei^ht  inche.n,  wliereas  IS" 
•f  latitude  arc  compreased  within  the  space  of 
UW  fbot  It  is  easy  to  conestva  bow  It  hapfMnad 
that  ton  murh  upaoc  it  n)i«i(^ned  between  plru'e» 
^Itu.'ited  eaxt  and  west  td  each  other,  as  the  lati- 
tude of  a  plane  ia  much  more  eaally  determined 
than  its  longitude.  As  the  rotttea  of  tho  B^nn^ii 
ftrmles  were  generally  f^rom  weot  to  Mit^  tho 
countries  lying  in  that  liiri  rtinn  t\-<  re  at  the 
same  time  better  known  tUau  those  to  the  north 

or  south,  tboo^ tho kngitadoiwvo 

erroneous. 


1  Lib.  It.  c;  i»  p  III. 


It  ia  necdle«e  to  meuUon  .tlarciaii  ul  kit 
dea,  and  Agathemenia,  aa  tliey  adde^  u« 
to  what  wao  know*  bv  Ptatoaajr;  ond  i*  mtf 
be  traljr  «td,  oa  Ifoito  Bms  rooMrita,  *ol 

the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  nn'i  th»»  d^<»crJp';  =  -!ri 
of  Greeca  by  Pausnnius,  are  the  last  worki 
in  which  the  li^ht  uf  antiquity  ahiiaea  «• 
geoyraaiaj.  Naoc  tha  SKiddla  of  tbe  dth  ocntwj^ 
a  worii,  —tHM  ObflMhm  Topofmpby,  w«o 
pwbtiiihed  by  Cosmaa  Indifo^leu'jte*,  tb»-  In-lsan 
iiavi|;,itor,  at  Alexandria.  The  deiigii  ot  thk 
treatise  was  to  refute  the  imfima  opinion,  that 
tho  oarth  waa  a  globe,  and  to  pr<^  thnt  tho 
oartb  waa  oa  oblonir  ploas^  M,0DO  nlloo  Am 
fn«!t  f>i  %r<"»t,  nnd  (>O0O  in  l»readth.  Tliat  the 
eai  Ul  was  a  Kltit»e  was  tit'emrtl  a  hert- licul  upimoQ 
hy  many  of  the  orthi>dox  raihers,  as  Lactan- 
tins,  Aoftutino,  and  othors;  and  Coemas  waa 
of  tbe  MUBoaaMoa  with  thooo  Pachora  rcopectiag 
that  tenet.  T7t»  con.<«tTuct{Hl  a  map,  in  wb'u-fa  the 
world  was  ii- j>r»-»ented  a  pHrallelofrram,  vrith 
a  circumambient  ocean,  and  the  rivt-r-*  of  Pahs- 
dise  do  wing  on  the  outside,  whilst  the  "irisri 
todes  af  day  and  night  were  not  caused  by  tho 
revolution  of  the  earth  or  Xhit  heaven*,  b-::  t  y 
the  sun's  disk  )>eing  olncured  bv  a  raouiitAju  .u 
the  extremity  of  the  north.  The  earth  wa> 
surrounded  with  a  wail,  and  on  this  waa  the 
lirmamont  aaopaaded.  In  — 'dor  to  account  §&t 
the  cotirse  of  the  rivers,  he  «inpp»v»«'d  that  th;- 
pl.ine  of  the  e.'irth  de<  lined  from  north  to  st.u'.L, 
ben<  e,  the  Euphrates,  Ti^jriJ*,  itr.  runi)i(i|;  to  tbe 
south,  were  rapid  streausa ;  whereaa  tho  NUik 
runniui  in  a  contrary  direction,  wao  dow  oomI 
slitgRisn.  His  Caspian  Sea  joins  the  ocean,  and 
his  Nile,  ruiming  under  the  sea,  springs  upGibuc 
in  another  world.  Meyond  the  ocean,  be  supp  '^^t 
land,  where  the  autediiuviam  d  welt,  lie  labours 
to  provs  that  this  is  the  scriptural  aeeovai  of  the 
f^eography  of  the  world,  and  tliat  it  was  a^t^n^'r 
t4i  the  opinions  of  the  most  ancient  Greek  jihuikH 
sopliers.  His  system  diifcrs  from  Homer  prin- 
cipally i%  this,  that  be  made  the  earth  a  square, 
whilst  HoM  mdo  It  round ;  but  both  bJievod 
thrit  th>'  ooaan  enconipnssi'il  thr  earth,  and  that 
the  tii'ura  of  the  sarth  wiu^  a  plaoi*?,  iuid  21  (H  a 
globiuar  surfisco. 

Ws  may  hoM  ^oaclndo  our  viowo  <oi  tho 
geogi'aphlool  bnowledKO  of  &m  anrlrtili^  ftv*  frosi 
til.  tltiic  of  Ptuli>iiiy  do«  11  ti)  the  lOih  rcnlury. 
«i  pi;iio4  ot  utiai'      •  y(<ir>.  not  a  sinf^le  get^£^ 
phical  production  apptaiod,  ^^)  immfr>«>d  waa  the 
world  ia  iga4Mnmce.    A  cotnpiato 
had  taken  ploce  In  ercry  brancn  of  i 
had  h<'PTi  * mmrlv  cultivatin].    We  may  see, 
from  ii  review  of  Ptolemy's  ^e»igraphii«kl  work, 
that  without  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empirs 
the  ancients  knew  little.    ITie  nortbcna,  m th 
western,  north'  eosler n,  and  noot  OMtoCB  nirti 
of  .\>1a,  were  alinnsit  utterly  unknown.  Their 
knowledge  of  tbe  Persian  empire  wM  6uper&cisl 
and  inaccurate.    Their  geographical  knowle4Bi 
mav  be  uid  to  have  torminotod  ot  tho  Hpisi 
and  Ptolemy  has  been  oeroogd  of  iw^tfani^i 
Persepolis  amongst  the  cltie<  nf  Persia,  whilst 
that  city  was  thai  in  ruius,  and  had  hcKii  m  Ux 
upwards  of  throe  centuries.    Uut  if  what  has 
bsoo  obaerved  in  our  noto  •pon  PsnepoUo  fcs 
perused.  It  will  be  seen  that  ato  ocnoaro  of  tho 
Alexandrian  geotmplirr  is  unjust,  that  it  really 
existed  in  bis  time,  nnd  continued  to  do  fro,  it^ 
the  latter  end  of  tbe  10th  century.    In  Eiavpe^ 
nothing  was  known  beyond  63°  of  north  loti- 
todo.     With    Hindostan   they    were  hotter 
acquaintet!  than  with  Pcrsi.i.  Keyond  (h.  Gaace'. 
their  knowledge  was  obscure,  uu|jcji«xi^  aaa 
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inaccurate,  ao  lhat  no  g'Higrapher,  however  well 
ttkilled  in  Orientul  lure,  rnn  iiiuke  any  thing  of 
it.  Their  knowledge  of  China  vraa  in  the  »ame 
•taie ;  aod  the  I'uutv  of  Marinus,  fortunately 
preserved  in  Ptolemy'*  first  book,  nieagre  tm  it 
undoubtedly  ia,  ia  the  only  reli«;  left  reniainini; 
of  the  ancient  geo^uphy  of  Asia  beyond  the 
Imaua. 

Of  Africa  only,  the  ancients  poMMiwt  more 
Information  than  the  moderns,  for  its  interior 
WAS  l>erv;uled  beyond  the  (Jreat  AtlaA,  to  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Niger.    The  rea"*on  ia  obvious.  The 
moderns  make  discoveries  by  sea,  whilst  the 
ancients  made  theirs  by  land  routes.    It  is  upon 
astroiioraii-Hl  science  that  all  geography  depends 
fur  ai'4-ura<'y  and  piwisioii,  and  it  is  by  astrono- 
mical obiiervatioiia  alone,  that  we  are  enableil  to 
fix  the  poHitiuus  of  cities  and  the  boundaries  of 
regions.  Where  these  are  wanting,  nodependance 
can  bo  placed  on  linta  of  longitudes  and  latitudes 
•uch  ns  ai*e  found  in  Ptolemy,  who  fixed  them 
with  a  very  fewexceptionsjby  ruuteaand  bearings. 
T*hese  might  have  gone  a  great  way  to  settle  auch 
longitudes  and  latitudes  as  existed  within  the 
bouudM  of  the  Roman  emnire,  m  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  consulting  the  Roman  itinerarieii.  Rut 
beyond  these  bounds,  he  could  only  trust  to  the 
reports  of  travellers,  and  fix  his  geographical  posi- 
tions the  best  way  he  could.    Rut  for  these,  com- 
bined with  themurrhes  of  Alexander,  the  embas- 
sies of  the  Seleuridun  princes,  and  the  rouiinrrcial 
adTentures  of  Greek  merchants  and  navieators, 
and  the  meagre  work  of  Isidore  of  Charax, 
Ptoleiuy  could  have  had  no  materials  for  the 
geography  of  regions  placed  beyond  the  pale  of 
ike  Roman  empire.    Aiau:«  of  countries,  or  lists 
uf  longitudes  and  latitudes  obtained  by  routes 
are  at  best  merely  conjectural,  and  can  never 
give  the  exact  position,  whether  from  a  fixed 
meridian,  or  from  each  other  relatively.  Maps 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  adopting  itine- 
raries, though  the  best  that  am  be  made,  where 
astronomical  observations  are  wanting,  are  far 
from  Hitaining  that  precision  and  accuracy  which 
alone  can  constitute  a  good  map.    Our  author 
r  IloUiu)  has  given  us  a  specimen  of  this  in  I)e 
Lisle's  two  maps  of  Italy  and  Greece,  the  one 
according  to  the  observations  of  modern  geogra- 
phy, and  the  other  according  to  such  astront»- 
micul  observations  as  the  ancients  had  made, 
and  to  the  ancient  itineraries.    We  may  quote, 
Ja  farther  proof  of  this,  the  late  triangulai*  meu- 
Burution  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  by  the  late 
CoI«>tiel  I^mblun.  All  the  previous  mans  of  that 
regii>ii,  including  thone  of  Renncl  ana  Arrow- 
smitli,  hud   been  coiutructed   from  military 
marches,  combined  with  such  astronomical 
obses'valions  as  had  been  made  on  the  coast  and 
at  a  few  places  in  the  interior.  Thest*  hail  gene- 
rally been  considered  as  correct,  and  as  giving 
the  true  form  and  dimensions  of  the  peninsula. 
What  was  the  result  of  Lambton's  measurement 
by  the  method  of  triangles,  combined  with  astro- 
nomical observations  miule  at  each  sUition  ?  It 
produced  a  reduction  of  H)  miles  in  the  breadth 
of  the  peninsula.    What  said  he  himself  in  the 
preface  to  his  work  ?   I  can  onl^  hope  that  the 
next  maps  of  the  peninsula,  if  any  should  be 
publisheti,  will  be  constructed  from  other  mate- 
rials besides  what  are  furnished  by  military 
marches  and  perambulators.    These  may  do  io 
the  hands  of  a  (Quarter- Master- General  who 
wants  the  usual  distanci's  that  troops  ha%'e  to 
march,  and  nut  the  distjuiC4*s  reduced  to  the 
chords  of  arcs,  nor  does  it  matter  to  him  whether 
the  armies  march  ou  the  surface  of  a  spheroid  or 


on  a  flat.  But  when  such  materials  are  intended 
for  geographical  purposes,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  have  the  outlines,  at  least,  of  a  general  map 
on  correct  principles,  so  that  the  disUinccs,  how- 
ever crooked  and  winding,  ma^  be  adjusted  and 
fitted  to  those  laid  down  with  muthematicul 
accuracy.  I'nder  these  limitations,  the  mate- 
rials furnished  from  military  marches  may  b« 
eminently  usefuL"  ' 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  method  of 
constructing  mitps  o:i  Ilinerai'ies,  such  as  that  of 
Antoninus,  will  not  do  at  all  in  very  moun- 
tainous countries,  such  as  Italy  and  Greece, 
even  though  the  distances  be  correct,  on  account 
of  the  great  inequality  of  the  surface,  and  the 
proportional  windings  of  the  roads,  which  ran 
never  be  ascertained  with  mathematical  precision. 
It  therefore  follows,  from  the  inaccuracv  of  the 
methods  used  bv  the  ancients  for  obtaining  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes,  especially  the  latter,  and 
from  the  scanty  ninnber  of  such  as  were  really 
made  ;  and  from  the  nieth«Ml  of  fixing  all  others, 
where  such  observations  were  wanting,  from 
itineraries  ;  and  of  those  without  the  bounds  of 
the  Roman  empire  from  vague  computations 
gitiunded  on  the  reptirts  of  travellers,  or  from 
the  reckonings  of  ship-captains,  ignorant  of 
astronomy  and  the  tuie  of  the  compass,  that  the 
ancients  could  not  give  us  a  good  map  of  any 
country. 

Even  the  Arabian  geographers  who  came  after 
Ptidemy,  made  things  no  better.  They  all  fol- 
lowed his  system,  both  in  astronomy  und  geo- 
graphy, without  any  improvements  in  the  metuod 
of  ascertaining  longitudes,  or  taking  latitudes. 
Thry  have  no  doubt  made  us  acquaintetl  in  some 
measure  with  the  history  and  geotruphy  of  the 
regions  east  of  the  Tigris,  and  south  of  the  Jax- 
artea,  and  have  furnished  us  with  some  caravan 
routes  through  them,  anci  from  thence  to  China, 
but  their  astronomical  observations  are  not  very 
numerous,  and  are  by  no  means  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  acctiracy,  nor  deserve  that  confidence 


whi 


ch  has  been  placed  in  them  by  modern  {^eo- 
diers,  as  De  Lisle,  Slrahlenberg,  D'Anvdle, 
and"  Rennel.  Their  geographical  dcscrinliojis  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  regions  where  ^lahomras- 
danism  was  established  and  professed.  The  great 
AIkiu  Ab<lallah-id-Mamoun,  the  son  of  Haroun- 
al-Raschid,  or  the  Just  Prince,  who  makes  in 
conjunction  with  his  vizier  Giafar,  so  great  a 
figure  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments, 
was  the  first  who  really  patronized  astronomy, 
ond  geography,  and  wished  to  imbue  his  subjects 
with  a  taste  tor  the  si-ience  und  learning  of  the 
ancients.  He  collected  the  volumes  of  Grecian 
science,  by  means  of  his  ambassadors  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  his  agents  in  Armenia,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  and  commanded  them  U)  be  transUted  by 
skilful  interpretei-s  into  the  Arabic  language,  and 
exhorte<l  his  subjecU  to  jieruse  these  instructive 
writings.  He  himself,  assisted  in  person,  with 
pleasure  and  mo<lesty  at  the  assemblies  and  dis- 
putations of  the  learned.  The  works  of  Aris- 
totle and  Plato,  of  Euclid,  and  Apollonius,  of 
Ptolemy,  Hippocrates,  and  Galen,  were  read 
and  studied  by  the  Arabians  in  these  versions* 
and  astronomy  was  eagerly  cultivated.  But 
unhappUv,  that  hublime  science  became  debased 
by  its  alliance  with  astrology,  amongst  their 
hands.  Like  all  other  oriental  natioiu  who  hod 
preceded  them,  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and 
Magians,  the  Arabs  applied  astronomy  to  divlai^ 
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tion,  and  iottrad  of  imprnvin(r  the  Mtronomy  of 
I'tolrmy,  they  never  aavanoHl  one  Ktep  towards 
the  ditcovery  of  the  Bolar  nvHtem.  Their  RMro- 
nom^eal  tabletimnitrurted  Bt  Uru;(lnil,  Sainarmiid, 
Maniffaa,  and  Spain,  only  corrected  autne  minute 
«rron  fn  those  of  Ptolemy,  without  venturing  to 
renounce  the  leadint;  errom  of  his  system.  By 
the  command  of  Al-.Mamoun,  a  celestial  arc  vna 
twice  roeatured,  one  in  the  plain  of  Sejijar, 
another  in  that  of  Cufa,  in  order  to  ascertain  a 
degree  of  the  meridian.  The  costly  instruments 
of  obvrvation  were  nupplied  the  liberal  muni- 
ficence of  the  Kaltf  himself.  '1  be  mathematicians 
divided  themselves  into  two  parties,  one  of  which 
went  northward,  and  the  other  southward,  till 
the  former  perceived  the  {tolar  star  to  be  elevated 
one  decree  above  its  altitude  in  Senjar,  and  the 
latter  found  it  as  much  depre«ied.  Measuring 
the  Intermediate  space,  they  fixed  the  degree  to 
consist  of  200,000  royal,  or  Hiishemlte  cubits, 
(each  consisting  of  )i7  digits,  the  ancient  cubit 
of  Memphis),  or  66|  Arabic  miles,  nearly 
equalling  tiii  English  miles,  thus  making  the 
circumference  of  the  earth,  about  24>840  English 
miles.' 

After  this  encouragement  given  publicly  by 
the  Kh.Hlif  to  a-itninomical  geography,  it  became 
fo-xhioiiable  amongst  the  Amlw,  though  nt  the 
same  time  the  conduct  of  Al-Mamoun  was  con- 
demned by  the  stern  votaries  of  the  Mussulmaun 
faith,  and  the  Mohammedan  doctors.  Moham- 
med, Ebn  Ketir,  nl  Fargani,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Al-Mamouii,  publiithe<l  an  astro- 
nomical treatise  entitled  Al-fu«oul-attalaten,  or 
the  SH)  Chapters,  wherein  both  astronomy  and 
geography  are  illustrated.  'ITiis  treatise  was 
publishea  with  a  Latin  version,  by  the  relebratol 
Goliua,  at  Amsterdam,  in  IG69,  and  entitled 
Elementa  of  Astronomy,  aocomnaniMl  with  ela- 
borate notes.  Abou  Ishalc  publisheil  a  treatise 
on  geography,  in  the  commencement  of  the  10th 
century. 

The  next  Arabian  geographer  it  Masaoudi, 
who  died  in  957,  A.  C.  His  book  entitled  the 
Golden  Meaiiowa,  haa  been  translated  by  the 
elder  Du  Guignes,  and  gives  an  account  of  the 
most  celebrated  kingdoms  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  but  the  details  respecting  Africa,  India, 
and  the  Lester  Asia,  are  the  most  aceorate  and 
laboured.  According  to  him,  a  great  commercial 
intercourse  was  carried  on  between  Ha-ssora  and 
Canton,  in  China,  named  Canfu  by  him.  He 
alao  describes  a  route  to  China,  by  land,  fre- 
quented bv  traders,  which  seems  to  have  been 
through  Khornsan,  Toblnit,  and  Ilestan,  but  we 
are  unable  to  identify  the  last  of  these  regions, 
unless  it  he  the  tract  watered  by  the  111,  on  the 
Yiorth  frontier  of  Little  Hucharia,  or  probably 
the  province  of  llak,  in  Turkestaun,  to  the  north 
of  the  Jaxartes  or  .Sihoon,  watered  by  the  river 
of  Tonkat.  If  so,  the  route  must  have  been  by 
Tashkunt.  Kut  the  route  is  inexplicable  in 
either  case,  for  what  connexion  has  llak  in 
Turkestan,  or  Tashkunt,  or  the  still  more  eastern 
district  of  the  III,  in  Soongaria,  with  Tobbot  or 
Tibet,  or  why  is  Tobbot  placed  before  Ilestan  in 
the  order  of  the  route. 

The  next  Arabian  geographer  is  Ebn  Hawkal. 
His  country  is  unknown,  and  his  age  cannot 
be  precisely  ascertained,  but  from  what  he  says, 
resp«>cting  Samarcand,  he  seems  to  have  visited 
that  city  about  9i0,  A.  D.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  great  traveller,  and  a  very  inaccurate 
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writer.  His  gaofraphy  contaiita  a  ooociae 
scription  of  all  the  regions  professing  the  raUgk 
of  .Mohanime«i,  and  d»  for  the  interior  of  ATtu 
ptmtmi^l  by  the  Ncfroes,  Ethioniaaai 
he  declines  describing  it  for  the  foUotring  < 
reason,  a  reason  which  would  restrict  gc 
to  very  narrow  limiu.  "  As  for  th««  pwple,  . 
make  but  slight  mention  of  them,  becauae  natu- 
rally loving  wisdom,  ingenuity,  reUglaOi  jMCiea, 
regular  government,  how  could  inoaoe  atteb 
people  as  these,  or  exalt  them,  by  inserting  an 
account  of  their  countries."  He  begins  with 
Spain,  and  ends  near  the  source  of  the  Oxos. 
There  are  no  longitudes  nor  latitudes  in  his 
book,  more  than  in  the  Golden  Meadows  at 
.Vlassoudi.  The  book  however  contains  mucb 
curious  information  respecting  countriesof  i 
we  p^Hisem  at  present  but  scanty  knowl 

Hartrin,  Sogdiana,  and  the  Western  TootI   

His  description  of  these  countries  is  Tcry  ani- 
mated, and  he  dwells  with  rapture  on  the  bniuties 
of  Samarcand  and  bochara,  then  grrat 
nourishing  cities,  as  were  also  lialcli,  Uei, 
Cazvin.  In  his  days  Persepolis  still 
under  the  name  of  Istakar,  and  was,  thoogli 
prodigiously  declined,  still  a  mile  in  length,  as 
we  need  not  wonder  if  Ptolemy  placed  it  ia  Ua 
tables  as  a  city  of  note.  Ninibit  in  Meaopolaariap 
was  still  a  great  city,  enjoying  perpetual  rerdure 
and  salubrious  waters.  Siraf  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
was  then  a  large  and  commercial  city,  inhabited 
by  wealthy  merchants,  some  of  whom,  enriched 
by  inteivourse  with  Canton  in  China,  expt'ndcd 
no  less  than  30,000  dinars  in  the  erection  of  their 
houses.  Above  600,000  families  of  Nomadic 
Curds  then  possessed  the  mountains  and  plains 
of  Ears.  Ebn  Hawkal's  geographical  descrip- 
tion of  the  existing  state  of  those  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  presents  a  melancholy  contrast  to 
their  present  state  under  a  long  continued  system 
of  revolution  and  misrule.  India  and  Arabia  are 
wholly  omitted  in  his  geography.  It  has  been 
lately  translated  into  English  by  Sir  >ViUiam 
Ousely,  from  a  manuscript  in  his  own  possession, 
and  published,  with  noten,  in  4<o. 

After  Ebn  Hawkal,  followed  Mohammed 
Ebn  Ha.ssan,  and  HtMsain  .Achmed-al-Kalch,  ot 
whom  the  latter  composed  a  treatise  on  the 
most  remarkable  rivers  and  mountains.  In  the 
year  1010,  Shams-eddin-Ku4isi  described  ths 
known  parts  of  the  globe  by  climates,  the  Arabs 
being  unacquainted  with  tmy  political  divisioo 
of  the  earth.  Bin  Courdabebe  published  a  geo> 
graphical  work,  entitled  .AI-Masalic,  Uoads  and 
Empires.  He  gives  the  distances  from  city  te 
city,  the  revenues  of  Irac,  and  other  pn>vinVea, 
and  the  expenses  required  to  support  the  govern- 
ment. He  died  in  912,  A.  D.  .Al-Bireuni 
published  in  1039  a  mathematical  and  astnv 
nomical  work,  entitled  Canoun-al- Ma<<saoudi, 
because  dedicated  to  Sultan  Masaaoud,  the  third 
prince  of  the  house  of  Ghasna.  He  was  a  native 
of  Chorasmia,  or  Khowarazm,  and  a  great 
enemy  to  astrology,  the  absurtlities  of  which  be 
confnted,  in  a  treatise,  entitled  the  Wonders  of 
Nature  and  Art.  In  the  commencement  of  tbs 
12th  century,  Al-Scherif-al-Sachali  composed  a 
a  treatise  of  ancient  and  modem  geography, 
entitled  Nozhat-al- Absar,  the  re-erecii(m  of 
places.  This  work  was  dedicated  to  Hoger, 
king  of  Sicily,  who  ordered  a  I.^itin  version  of  it 
to  be  made,  and  who  preferred  it  to  all  other 
works  on  the  same  subject.  The  celebrated 
.Scherif-al-Edrisi  succeeded  next  in  order,  and 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Nubiaa 
geographer.    His  work,  entitled  the  Diversioo 
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of  the  Cui'iou!!,  or  the  Divuion  of  the  Karth  into 
Kini;<l(>in%  wiu  puMi^tlied  in  IIjO,  and  alsudedi- 
c«te«l  t«>  iiii^rr,  kiiii(  nt'  Sicily.  He  Wiu  acuiiiplet« 
follower  ot  i'toleiny.  lie  shows  the  distance 
and  leiiKth  of  rotids  by  miles  und  Iran^ues, 
foUowin((  the  order  of  Ptolemy's  seven  climates. 
A  tnin-<Liti<iti  uf  this  work  was  made  in  the 
coniuifiici'uient  of  the  17lh  century,  by  Gubrii*! 
Sioiiit«  and  John  llfsrunita,  two  Maronite 
Christians,  and  another  has  been  since  made  bv 
the  learned  Martmaan.  But  it  must  be  olMerved, 
that  the  whole  uf  Kdrisi's  geoKrupbicjil  wuric  ho-t 
not  been  translated,  no  complete  copy  of  the 
original  had  then  been  foundl  I'he  work  of 
Edrisi  is  a  curious  pro<luction,  and  is  strongly 
illustrative  of  the  crcidulity  and  ignorance  of  the 
Mahomniedana  in  point  of  geugraphicnl  infor- 
mation. He  gives  a  utrange  account  of  the 
Turks,  whom  he  represents  as  having  great 
bead*,  broad  faces,  large  bushy  hair,  and  riaming 
ryes,  and  ns  worshipiH-rs  of  fire,  or  Magians. 
All  the  Nomadu  trib.a  of  Asia,  except  the 
Mongols  and  .Mandithuors,  of  whose  exitttence 
be  was  ignorant,  are  classed  by  hiiu  under  the 

fefieral  name  of  Turks,  as  the  Cnlmucks,  called 
^aimakiens;  Cossacks,  called  Khofshaks;  the 
Bashkir.-i,  called  Uesejert ;  luid  the  Uolgarians, 
called  Olgars  by  him.  Even  Tibet,  which  he 
call*  Tobbot,  is  with  him  a  nart  of  the  regions 
poaseased  by  the  Turks.  He  lias  given  a  curious 
and  minute  account  of  Gog  and  Magog,  whom 
he  name-t  Vajuj  and  Mnjuj,  from  the  travels  of 
iJalam  the  interpreter,  about  the  year  HlO,  who 
WMMDt  by  the  Kaliff  Maliommed  .Ameen  liillah 
to  dlaeorer  the  Mountain  Kokaiya,  with  the 
bank  or  rampart  of  Ynjiij  and  Majuj,  who  dwelt 
to  the  north  of  that  range,  and  who  were  confined 
within  bv  a  great  gate  of  iron,  50  cubits  high, 
sapported  by  great  butrenee,  with  an  iron 
bul  wark  reaching  to  the  summit  of  Kokaiya, 
almost  beyond  the  reach  of  vision.  The  people 
of  Yajuj  are  represented  by  Kdrisi  as  of  the  usual 
size,  but  those  of  Majuj  as  onlv  three  spans  high, 
or  a  nation  of  pigmiea.  Kokaij-a  seems  to  be 
the  Ulugh-Tagh,  or  great  mountain  running 
south-east  from  the  Ural- Tag,  and  dividinf^  the 
Steppe  of  Isim  from  the  middle  horde  ot  the 
Kirgees. 

A  general  map  of  Edrisi,  taken  from  an 
Arabic  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  is  published 
by  Vincent  in  his  illustratitin  of  the  Periplus  of 
Arrlan.  Like  Ptolemy,  Kdrlsi  and  the  Arabian 
geographers  in  general,  imagined  that  the  south 
parts  of  Africa  and  Asia  joined;  the  former, 
running  north-east  to  India  extra  Gangem. 
They  also  supposed  the  north-east  part  of  .\f»ia 
to  run  north-west  from  the  northern  imrt  of  the 
Yellow  Sea,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oby,  whose 
principal  branch,  the  Irtish,  seems  to  be  the 
Almashar  of  Kdrisi,  running  through  the  inte- 
rior part  of  Yajui  and  Majuj.  I'h'in  is  the  u|)inion 
•iMof  Ebn-al-Wardi  and  Abull'o«la,  who  says, 
that  the  ocean  bends  northward,  and  in  its 
progress  shuts  up  the  eastern  (quarter  of  China, 
till  It  fares  the  rampart  of  Yajuj  and  Majuj.  So 
•kal,  by  this  system,  the  great  body  of  Siberia, 
•nd  the  whole  of  Eastern  Tarlary,  were 
unknown  to  the  Arabian  geographers.  Edrisi 
tells  us  that  the  land  of  Yajuj  and  Majiij  is  full 
of  cities,  cultivated  lands,  and  exceeilingly  popu- 
lous. Yet  he  says,  in  another  place,  that  beyond 
the  Mountain  Kokaiya,  which  he  makes  to 
■orround  that  region  to  the  south-west  and 
•outh,  are  found  no  dwellings,  nor  any  living 
creature,  by  reason  of  the  intenaa  oold.  How 
therafora,  could  it  be  full  of  cities  people,  and 


culthMte*!  lands.  Edrisi  represents  the  Calmucka 
'  as  adorers  of  (ire,  und  their  kin^,  or  khakan, 
at  equal  to  the  greatest  moniirchs  (or  power  and 
gran<ieur.  So  great  is  the  ignorance  of  Edrisi, 
I  that  he  not  only  confounds  all  the  Tartar  tribes 
!  under  the  common  name  of  Turks,  but  also 
make^  Khakan  the  name  of  every  chief  cit^*  of 
every  region  possessed  by  them.  His  African 
yeofraphy  is  very  erroneous,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  communicated  more  know- 
ledge of  its  interior  than  all  who  had  preceded 
hiui.  He  places  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  like 
Ptolemy,  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  in  16* 
south  latitude,  or  more  than  20°  south  of  its  real 
sources,  and  curries  them  through  three  lakes 
successively,  to  the  equator,  and  trom  the  last  of 
these  derives  the  Niger,  or  Nile  of  the  Negro»'g, 
which  runs  north-west,  and  the  Egyptian 
Nile,  running  north-east.  He  desrrities  the 
Caspian  as  an  inland  sea,  under  the  name  of  the 
Sea  of  Khnzar,  and  mentions  the  I>ake  of  .\ral, 
under  the  ap|H>llatioii  of  the  Sea  of  Khowarasm. 
He  describtLt  the  ocean  as  o{>en  and  niivigahle 
round  by  the  north  from  China  to  Nor\ray  and 
Great  Britain.  He  places  this  ocean  to  the 
east  of  the  (Kalmucks  ( Kalmakiens)  and  calls 
it  the  Sea  of  Darkneiw.  The  curiouit  reader 
who  wishes  farther  information  of  Gog  and 
Magog,  or  Y.Muj  and  Majuj,  may  consult  the 
celebrated  D'Anville's  geographical  dissertation 
on  their  supposed  position,  m  the  SIst  vol.  of 
the  Memoirnof  the  Academy  of  Inscriittions  and 
Belles  Lettres,  and  Hennel'.i  Herodutun.' 

Af^er  Edrisi,  came  Ebn-al-Wurdi,  whose 
geographical  work,  entitled  Kharidat-al-Gaiab, 
or  the  admirable  Pearl,  appeared  in  one  volume, 
4to,  in  l3W5»,  A.  I).  In  thiH  work,  Africa,  Syria, 
and  Egypt  are  minutely  described,  but  Eiirojw, 
India,  and  the  Northern  .'\sia  are  but  superfi- 
cially so. 

Nasroddin-al-Toosi,  a  native  of  Toos,  In 
Khoras;in,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Mesched, 
flourished  in  the  year  12(30,  in  the  reign  of 
Hulacu  the  Tartar,  who  was  his  great  patron. 
This  personage  was  a  celebrated  mathematician 
and  astronomer.  He  travelled  through  many 
provinces  of  Asia  for  geographical  information  ; 
and  his  knowledge  of  such  countries  at  he  did 
not  visit,  be  derived  from  the  most  approved 
Arabian  geographers.  On  the  astronomical 
ob^M■^vHtiun!i  which  he  made,  and  the  information 
he  derived,  he  constructed  astronomicul  tables, 
from  which  one  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  was 
extracted  and  published  by  Greaves,  in  1658, 
and  republished  in  Hudson's  Min.  Geogr.  vol. 
4th.  In  these,  the  longitude  is  computed  from 
the  Fortunate  Islands.     But  his  longitudes  are 

Eenerally  erroneous,  and  in  mar>y  instances  his 
ititudes.  His  geographical  table  contains  five 
columns,  perpendicular.  'Ilje  first  contains  the 
names  of  kitigdonis  and  provinces ;  the  second, 
those  of  cities  and  towns  of  note  ;  and  the  third 
and  fourth  contain  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  ; 
and  the  fifth  the  climates.  The  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  248  cities,  all  of  which,  except  18,  are 
Asiatic,  are  ascertained.  The  18  behing  to  Africa. 
Under  the  patronage  of  Hnlacu,  a  royal  olwrva- 
tory  was  erected  at  Maragha,  in  Aderbijan,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Lake  of  Oormeeab,  and 
Nasroddin  was  appointe<l  chief  astronomer,  who 
carried  on  a  series  of  astronomical  observations 
at  that  place  for  two  years. 
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Otb«r  geoeritphers  cuccefdcd,  m  A1  Bergrndi. 
Al  FwM,  Mahlabi,  and  Yaout  HamaTi,  whoM 
w«rk  k  •Biitkd  ^ifrngtm-al-huimdma,  or  tk« 
■IphM  af  CItlM.  B«t  iIm  mmI  «Mlii«t 
oil  the  Arabian  geo^phers  is  thd  cclebralad 
Abulfeda  Isuuiil,  prince  of  IlaIIu^  in  Syria,  a 
descendant  of  the  famoiu  Salahaddio,  and  Uie 
^M2«f  the  bouit^  of  Ayoub.  U«  diad  ia  IMft, 
A.  U.  Hia  great  geograpbied  W«rk  fa  MtUlMl 
Trilwim-ul-IUila<I  iti,  or  th*  0Mcriptioii  uf 
CMUtrit^  He  cuuiiiuHtid  this  treatlie  to  Hupply 
the  deficiencieti  and  correct  tlif  error*  of  the  Ara- 
biaa  gwfraphera  whm  wmaAoA  him,  ifwaaan 
triHk  Mm,  no  gr«t  toftrmattoa  fa  to  be  derived 
fVom  them,  for  he  dedarrH  that  he  had  prruiwd 
them  all,  and  found  nothing  in  thfin  that  gave 
him  mtisfaction.  (le  •emtm  them  all  of  «rr»- 
awM  «rdMcnphj  tai  Um  mm  of  ftaom^  ami 
«r  mielalcw  In  tte  faBfRodm  aad  klluidm, 
which  has  coxupflled  hiin,  he  siiys  to  collect  ami 
correct  whatever  has  been  diaperaed  in  theaM.* 
aatfMNra,  yet  without  pratendiaf  to  WillnB  all 
tht  dUto  i»  tfai  wtoMg  «r  «f«i  (Im  am/iwe 
part  9t  dMKi,  iMemw  aU  the  hoein  whMi  have 

Deen  written  In  this  scicnro  roiitain  htit  a  very 
•mall  number  of  them.  Thi»  is  owiiig,  he  Maya, 
to  the  careleaanecs  of  thiMe  authors  who  have 
deecribed  only  tba  oountrim  of  the  Mahomme- 
dana,  as  if  other  rcfiont  were  not  worth 
dt•^4•ri^iMc,  b^-cHusf  htloii^;ii»^'  to  pririfin*  and 
pcufiie  who  do  nut  pruteasthv  rtUgiou  of  Mobani- 
aaoa*  **  i'ur  instance,"  continue*  he,  "  the 
accounts  of  China  received  from  tntveUen  and 
navigators,  are  either  defective  or  (hfae. 
of  India  doubtful, confused,  ta  fabulous, 
ail  the  kingdoms  from  the  lliraclan  Bosphorus 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are  almost  unknown, 
and  re^ptrtiiig  intninr  Africa,  as  Negraland, 
Nubia,  Aby»«iniii,  i  iM  i  ur,  Zayla,  &c.,  I  have 
hecii  ulili-  to  I  <ilU>i  (  iiotliitic  ot  itn]Hirtnni'e.  1  he 
iBuit)  is  the  case  with  the  north  of  Asia  and 
Europe.**  After  havlof  prefapid  hfa  warli  with 
thi^  jjiTicrnI  and  jn^t  r«»nsiir^  on  j»recediiig 
oriciiUii  iK«M>gra(jhi'i>,  he  n-iuatks,  tliat,  "  not- 
withstanding lhi»  detirif  ni  y  ot  iiiforinatiun,  it  is 
better  that  one  luiow  a  part  titan  be  ignorant  of 
■iU»  and  not  abaadea  the sttidy  of  a  thing  entirely, 
beciusc  one  dtM-s  not  know  it  perftctly."  In  hi» 
introdurtiuu  to  tlu-  work,  he  enters  on  theaub^ect 
of  mathematical  geography,  and  tlien  describes 
the  world  in  a aiMraL  and  ita  bum*  celebrated 
nonnlaina^rivwi^widaM.  HehwIheMgl^ 
an  account  of  628  counliica,  bt"-!'!rv  tlio-st-  marked 
In  his  tables,  in  the  order  ol  ciauutch,  uh  laid 
down  by  Ptolemy.  In  his  tables  of  longitude 
and  latitude,  ha  ooaqwtea  the  former  from 
GMila,  on  the  AfHean  coast,  oppoeke  Gibraltar, 
at  the  foot  of  >!nunt  Abyla,  one  of  the  IMlIai  s  of 
Hercules,  in  preference  to  the  l  oriunute  isiandH, 
the  first  meridian  of  Greeks,  I>atins,  and  the 

igc^j^ij^beni  Inadirylinf 
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diSarent  from  tliat  in  use  among  Creek,  Ara- 
bian, and  Permian  geographers,  who  divided  the 
latitude  of  the  known  globe  into  seven  climates. 
In  addition  to  tUa  diTieiaa*  Iw  added  88  artiA* 
efal  cHmatea,  danatinf  thereby  the  connorfai 
which  he  described.  One  artificial  climate 
sometimes  eontaias  a  portion  of  one  fixed  or 
natural  rHnt%  and  sometimes  comprehends 
lartof  twiaaraaere  cllaaatea,  Syria,  for Inatance, 
la  ranfed  nnder  one  artificial  dimate.  tlioogii 
containing  part  of  the  tliiid  and  fourth  fixed 
dimatis.  He  Jias  taken  great  pains  in  ascer- 
taining the  orthography  of  mich  places  as  he 
describMj  the  Inngifili  and  Laitnda  of 


city  and  town  is  given,  with  the  aaiis«riii<s 
on  which  these  are  fixed,  it^ven  for  the  most 
trivial  Aide  he  haaaddnoed  hfa  anthaaUfaa.  la 
fact,  Abaileda  aMMt  ba  ifawt»d  cUtfty  In  ** 

light  of  an  industrious  rnmpil*T,  who  follntr! 
what  be  has  given  from  the  U^t  authorities  bi 
could  procure  amongst  bis  <n-irntal  conotrywa; 
and  nnleaa  where  yMMnaJi  iinawfadaa  fa  ei^ 
iJtiaed,  IdanJstafcee  fai  yahnt  of  laogitiide  mi 
latitude  are  to  b«  referred  to  xhcsf  aut  licritifs  «a 
which  he  deoended.  His  descriptions, 
cially  of  Syria  and  the  atljaecnt  recioi 
drcaaaatanaal  and  ooRcot.  Inftxin^toet 
of  the  NIK  he  cfaeely  fiUiina  Ptoileniy.  In  kit 
preface,  artirlc  rirrrg,  speaking  of  the  Nile, 
bays,  that  it  springs  from  thoaa  deacrts  wkii.^ 
are  sonth  of  tlM  equator  ;  ivfeatadaM  it  is  difi- 
cttltlarnatoinTCiacatoita  aancea;  mt  whkK 
aa  af  the  whale  ri^,  m  aw  Mmadf  i»  ei< 
Greeks  for  all  our  kmou-Mge,"  A  very  candid 
confes(»toii  of  oriental  ignorance.  I !  is  essfia- 
phical  iuformatian  TCBpecting  the  i-*-rjineai^ 
rity  af  Africa  fa  aoffaolt  aa  Im  mnhcs  it  rwy 
where  earvaonded  by  the  oeean,  excrpc  at  tbt 
Isthmiu  of  Suez.  an(i  admits  the  junction  of  the 
Atlantic,  called  by  him  the  Ambient  Sea,  with 
the  Indian  Ocean,  which  Ptolemy  and  Edrid 
denied.  But,  like  bfa  aaator  Ptolnny,  Im 
curtails  Africa  of  at  least  of  it«  lonritud* 
westward,  suppo!>in^  the  roa.st  to  iiui  ahii<«( 
directly  south  in  the  parallel  of  an^  north  iaiK 
tude,  placing  the  AninaflBm  I^romontoriam. « 
Cape  Verd,  Us  moat  wtot—  pmjeetiun,  in  nessir 
the  same  longitude  wKh  the  Stnit  of  Gibraltar 
Of  all  other  jiarts  of  AfriL-x.  i  xrcjit  Kcypt  «a4 
the  north  coast*  he  gives  little  ixiformalieik 
Spain  is  the  only  kingdom  dcacribed  by  Ub  fa 
turopp.  Of  Siberia  he  knew  nothing,  did  ro< 
even  kuppose  it  to  exist,  for  the  ocean,  with  hun 
turned  north  from  the  billow  .S-a,  or  Galf  sf 
Peking,  till  it  faced  the  rampart  of  Ctig  ani 
Magof,  biM>nardi  talltude ;  dMoee,*  a^ba 
"  it  iM'uds  westward,  passing  by  recions  of  whi^ 
we  are  ignorant  ;  and  having  }'UN»^'d  the  Icrr  - 
ttirie**  ot  the  UunbiariS,  it  take^  a  south-mst 
direction,  and  then  westward  along  the  coasts  si 
various  ia^dtf  natfana,  till  It  aaaaea  uppeiin 

to  Italy  on  the  west."  Of  rnur*f,  all  Asis.  t- 
the  ta^t  of  the  paiallel  of  Peking,  the  mmtct 
and  course  of  the  Irtish,  was  unknown  to  Ak«l> 
foda  and  the  rest  of  the  oriental 
Hfa  knawfadga  of  Chhw  fa  ne 

minute  as  might  h:ive>>ern  exprcted,  mnMderinf 
the  intercourse  of  the  Arablana  with  that  exzeo- 
sive  and  commercial  region.  At  the  coi 


mentof  thaclghthccntnrjy  AnWai 
were  eent  to  f%fna,  by  tfaa  ^my 

Joumleit  to  China  by  Samarcand  and  Casthr^a 
were  subKequentlv  freuumt.  iiesid*-*,  Caman 
was  visited  in  tne  9tb  century,  by  the  tws 
AiaMan  tiwnUera  whaoe  Janrary  haa  ban 
tramktod  by  Renandet.  OtfercHtoa.  ihliif  fa 
the  interior,  were  visited  by  these  ad\-enturvi3i 
merdiants,  yet  all  we  Irani  from  tlte  oriental 
geographers  'ia,  that  China  was  divided 
amnk,  called  Chthay,  and  south,  < 
or  flin,  an  a^ipdfaden  frequently 

all  the  Indo-t'hine'if  nations  en".t  of  the  Har 
of  Bengal.  India  became  known  to  them  bj 
the  suocsendve  and  euccesrful  conquests  of  da 
Ghameride  and  Ghaurfan  Swhana,  aad  nai 
dhrlded  hr  tbcir  geogTaphenlato  Waafam  ladfa 
called  Belad-al-Sind,  or  the  repion  of  the  InJtu; 
and  Belad-^-Hiod.  or  the  eastern  part  towan^ 
the  Ganges ;  and  their  geographical  knowMg e 
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C^morio.  $•  that  th«ir  knowkidge  of  India  was 
not  no  fUl  ttfei  particular  am  that  uf  Ptulemy.  Of 
Khowaraam  and  Mawikiahr,  Abulfeds  hm 

fhren  a  full  und  drcumfltantUd  dMcription,  as  sImi 
of  Araliiii.  Mis  ^Mnt;r:i|ihy  of  iht-av  cxti-iiiiive 
and  ititireNting  regioij>  li<i.s  beeu  traualatcd  bv 
GreavfA,  nod  inserted  by  liudaon  in  tiM  4lB 
voL  of  bia  Miuor  Geogira|»ben.  His  gtogn^ 
uhical  tables  of  Syria  have  been  translated 
Kochler  and  Iteisice  in  ITijCi,  with  iiutcn  aii<l 
iUustrationa,  into  Latin,  along  with  hia  Intru- 
doctioo.  His  description  of  Kgjpt  has  been 
translated  into  Latin,  with  notes,  &c  by  ttie  late 
celebrated  Michoelis  of  Gottingen,  in  177(>,  nnd 
larf^  excerptJi  from  his  )(euf;ruphy  have  b*  i  )i 
■ude  by  tb«  learned  Schulteas  thii  elder,  ajid 
iwpendetl  to  bla  life  of  Saladin.  tnuMklad  from 
toe  Arabic,  in  arder  tn  iliustnMa  the  marches 
and  conquests  of  that  Sultan,  ao  celebrated  in 
till'  Avars  of  thu  (  rusinle.  Thp  geography  of 
Abuifeda  was  also  tranalatad  into  the  Turkiah 
iMfoage,  by  SipaU  Zadi^  and  iadlflilrt  to 
flntan  Morad. 

The  lant  who  closes  the  succewlon  of  oriental 
geograpiif r-t,  is  tin-  fjvunmH  L  liiuh  ^r:uid>oii 
•f  Tiiiiur  iSeg,  and  wtio  reigned  at  iiainarcaad 
Amb  1U7  to  libO.  Thia  prince  was  fMlMk- 
atelv  fond  of  the  mathematiral  sciences ;  and 
whilst  he  resiiiwi,  during  the  life  of  hln  t'iither 
Shah-Hukli  at  ^-^nniiraiml,  a]i)>lif(i  biinseH'to  the 
•tndy  of  astronomy.  For  the  purpoae  of  aasiat- 
faif  hia  fltadtesi  Im  immiiti  u  ■wi— y,  Mltaa 
olwervatory,  nnd  rnnstnictf^d  astronoinirul  instru- 
tnents  ot"  ixtniordiiiary  niagnitml*',  particularly 
a  quiidniut  and  giiunion,   both   of  prcMligious 

dimensions.  He  aant  tor  tha  most  calabratad 
mUronomen  from  tiM  naigfchwfinf  wwMrtrfaa 

to  ilid  him  !n  hU  obficrvatlons  on  the  longU 
tudi-s  and  latitudesi  of  the  planets.  It  was  under 
his  name  and  niispiicH  tliat  the  famous  tables 
•allad  ZU  Lliuh  U«g,  or  the  Astronaailcal 
Jawoal  of  Ulof  h  Beg,  ««c«  paUkhad  fat  1497, 
by  Al  Kitshji,  who  bad  in  reality  the  greatest 
share  of  the  work.  In  these  tables,  the  longi- 
tudes and  latitudes  of  several  places  were  cor- 
ncted,  and  the  arrangement  ia  the  same 
Hmt  of  Naaroddin-U.ToosL  The  whaia  wwk 
entitled  Mnrlfat-id-Tawarkih  consirts  of  four 

Earts  :  rhrontdogy,  geography,  longitudes  and 
UitudfK,  and  the  celestial  motions.  In  this 
table,  however,  maay  groH  errora  nmtiau  Hie 
loDfitudes  are  ralenWiai  htm  the  — rtdlaa  of 
the  Fortunafe  Iftlands ;  but  not  a  few  of  them 
neiiht'r  correspond  in  his  tables,  uor  in  thoee  of 
NaModdin,  witli  this MUlMHMriritll  Iklt af 
Ceuta  in  Abuifeda. 

It  was  the  greait  ■liHwlwii  »f  tfca  AnHdMH 
during  the  rooNt  ptilii:litf  nrd  pi-riod  of  their  doal* 
nation,  which  l.ustcd  upwaiUs  oi  bW  yearw,  they 
wtre  i^Miorarit  of  the  renoote  parts  of  the  earth; 
of  the  form,  aH^Uode^  ami  caotenla  at  ewr 
kfofdomiB  BaMfwaiMl  AMm»  iUbt  omu  t&mL 
nions  excepted.  Thi.t,  m  we  have  eeen  above, 
w<u)  the  honest  complaint  of  Abuifeda.  Ulugh 
who  corrected  the  obaervi^iona  of  others. 


places  iUme4«>83'w«at  of 
tkakM 


I  totter  fa  K»  gf  eert  af  tta  Uwmm.  Ha.  „ 

Rome  5S»  2r  east  of  the  Canaries,  whereas  it  is 
only  300  7'  ea*t  of  that  meridian.  Athens  ia 
pUit  .(1  by  him  oO  nimt  of  Constantinople,  though 
U  be  reaUy  &>  W  west  of  that  aitf .  Ua  nhiMe 
tha  Mtk  af  tha  ladw  KM*  CMtaltfca  Oa^ks, 
or  loo  too  much,  (jishmere  is  plaatd  In  ncjirly 
tbe  tiame  longitude  as  the  above,  thangh  it  be 
about  !>'  i-ast  of  that  position.  What  w«re  the 
of  ihUicnaauMa?  frtda  and  fiimticfciii 


In  the  ft»ruier,  the  Arabs  shared  with  tbe  Greeks, 
whilst  tbe  latt«r  araa  fttallarly  their  own. 
That  tbe  Greeks  were  very  proud  both  of  their 
Uinguage,  literature,  and  philosophy,  is  true  ;  and 
it  in  equally  so  that  they  dexpised  uU  othi  r  people 
as  barbarians,  and  disdained  to  have  it  so  much 
as  thought  that  they  weca  iadehlad  Car  any  af 
their  knowJadga  to  the  surrounding  nationa. 
But  if  there  can  be  a  reason  at  all  for  national 

firidc,  tbe  Greeks  iiail  it ;  lor  what  were  th»  y  to 
earn  either  from  their  proximate  neighbour^  or 
from  tlie  Orientnl:(or  Siythians.  Utueasit  WWa 
the  aoioneo  of  judicial  astrology,  what  were  they 
to  ohtdn  fimm  the  Babylonians,  Persians,  and 
rarfhiaiis ;  lor  wliutfver  may  have  bi-en  m.iuniti- 
cently  said  of  the  observatory  of  Babylon,  and 
BahylaaJbh  aMMMMMoy*  it  does  not  appear  thai 
tbpte  star-gazers  ever  communicated,  or  bad  any 
tiling  worth  communicating  totheGrwks.  There 
IN  no  proof  that  any  tables  of  longitudes  and  lati- 
tudes were  ever  constructed  at  Ikthyloo,  or  even 
that  its  position  relatively  to  any  0rm  ptrfat 
was  ever  determined  by  these  8tar<.gaxers,  who 
never  seem  to  have  gaxed  to  any  useful  purpose. 
On  ilo'  oibiT  hand,  the  Greeks  bad  become  the 

Sircceptors  of  the  Uomans,  their  conquerors,  who 
ranldy  confessed  their  prodigious  inferiority  ta 
their  Greek  subjects,  in  ev«ry  thing  that  expands 
or  ennobles  humanity,  lliey  saw  that  they 
had  null  I)  to  learn,  and  the  Greeks  much  to 
teach,  uiid  tlierefore  diligently  apulied  them- 
selves to  the  cultivation  of  Gredaa  Maralng  and 
siMence,  and  became  in  their  turn  possessed  of 
uU  the  knowledge  of  their  instmctors.  But  it 
wiia  otherwise  with  the  Araliiiins,  when  they 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  east.  Proud  (MT 
tlMir  langtsage,  and  confident  of  tha  eaplousBesa 
of  its  dirtion,  thry  disdaine<l  to  learn  any  other, 
and  thereby  deprived  themselves  of  all  know- 
ledge of  p:wt  a^e.s.     They  were  too  pr<iud  tO 

learn  the  language  of  their  Greek  or  Latin  sub* 
Jaoti.  Mot  a  riagle  Greek  or  Latin  poet,  orator, 

or  historian,  ever  nppeared  imoiif;><t  them  in  an 
Arabian  drem.  'Ihey  were  orotouudly  ignorant 
of  all  the  polite  literature  of  Greece  and  Home, 
and  of  all  history  that  preceded  Mohaauned,  hot 
what  tiMt  iBBootor  had  bocvowod  freat  Hm 


Jewish  script uren,  and  mixed  up  with  his  pre- 
tended  revelations,  in  fact,  all  Muhammedau 
historv  arid  chronology  of  the  world  befoi-e  tiie 
era  of  that  prateoded  prophet,  is  confined  to  a 
meagre  legend  af  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets, 
and  the  I'ernian  kings.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Mos- 
lems or  true  believers,  the  Greeks  and  Kunuuis 
werec/;V>Kr<,  or  intidels,  whether  they  were  Cbria> 
tiaiM  or  PUfaiH ;  and  their  langiafo  and  litcra«> 
lava  were  aeeanted  prafiuMb  Of  flonBequenoe^ 
lathe  Arabians  from  pride  and  bit^otry  refused 
to  be  ut-quainted  with  the  language  and  history 
of  all  other  nations  but  those  who  professed  the 
true  faith,  tiiMr  wen  efually  icnorant  of  their 
geography.  1%  via  tiM  otyle  or  that  ploaa  Mo*. 
Mm  Lbn  Hawkal,  the  love  of  wisdom  and  reli- 
gion could  not  suffer  them  to  nutiet:  such  people 
(the  Ujonrs  or  infidels)  as  these,  or  exalt  them 
W  lawiUM  as  aooeunt  of  their  countriee. 
Uader  thaMhMnaa  af  andi  CmUdsb,  the  gee. 
graphical  knowledge  of  the  Orientals  could  not 
fail  of  being  extremely  limited.  Excepting  the 
countries  immediatelyunder Mohammedan  sway, 
the  ariantal  fHfnwhers  knew  little,  and  they 
were  too  araad  aiid  bigoted  to  learn  oMra;  tm 
niatheMlMal  geography,  they  made  no  imnrove- 
mente  beyand  those  to  be  found  in  i'tolemy; 
and  tlMlr  geographical  tables,  roubtrurted  at 

Ifa  pirlad%  Umn  M  Fafgani  down  to 
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Ul«fh  B«f,  hf  M  OMMM  4m&m  that  wildenc* 
mMcIi  Ihm  brni  plaecd  In  them  hf  audtm  fM»* 

EhiT^,  hcintf  Himost  wholly  foun<lt'fl  on  tlip 
of  itineraries,  miil  are  only  of  une  in  ntnne 
MTV  batter  materials  cannot  be  had. 
8tUI,hMMf«r,tb«  AraMMMyduiiiif  UMsydltt 
VP  THtly  •uprrior  to  the  Cnrlitliin  tff 
the  Grwk  enipire,  aticl  of  I'.iirojM",  in  tho  scii  tu-ea 
of  mcdirine,  chemistry,  iHitHny,  matbeinnticti, 
i|nhHW  astronornvt  and  geography.  For  mgen 
MibMqa«>nt  to  the  dcatructiM  ef  tk«  Roman 
«mpir«,  Kurop«  was  inrolTei  In  wcne  than 
Cimmeriati  darkne^i* ;  and  tt  \^  n  humiliatint; 
clrcumataiice,  that  to  the  SArncsna  or  Moors  of 
Spain  th**  Chriittinns  >ver«  oonpsIM  t*  Im- 
imMUtA  §tr  what  little  at  selenee  was  then  pos- 
MMad.  The  Mstorr  of  that  indnatrioua,  iuj^e- 
nious,  eirfant,  nn<f  i^allnnt  )H>4»|iIe,  han  Iwen 
groatly  £dsifie<i  by  C'briatian  writers,  who  hare 
tradasidlhetn  as  rude  and  barbarous,  while  thej 
Ihr  aaffMMd  them  to  the  efafantaad  ttseAil  Mia. 
To  SBT  the  trath,  the  ChrlethuH  of  Spnlfi 
qaered,  p.'ix-Ciitfd.  and  barbarously  expelled  a 
race  of  people  tnr  more  indn^triout  aud  aceom- 
pliahed  than  themselves;  and  with  all  the ad»>ii 
tagw  to  he  derived  from  the  impraTements  of 
MHMkni  times,  the  Spaniards  hare  remained  a 
proud,  lazy,  bistottMi,  ii^nonint,  ]  ;  l  -^r  i  idrlpu 
rare,  and  have  never  equalled  the  people  whom 
they  expatriated. 

Ilk  the  ISth  esotiny.  Christian  monks  travelled 
fl«m  other  eountries  to  Spain  and  AfHcn,  to  learn 
Ceoffnq  Jiy.  We  iift-d  not  wondt-r  at  this,  when 
fofontied  that  the  Ommiade  KhalifK  of  Spain 
bad  collsQiad  •  libnrr  of  600,000  volumes,  44  of 
which  were  emploved  In  the  catalof^e  itself,  and 
that  aboTC  70  public  libraries  were  opened  in  the 
cities  of  tiu-  A  iidaliisiaii  kiiik:d(iin.  Inthelibrary 
belonfine  to  the  i-atemite  Khalifn  at  Cairo,  the 
MSS.  of  astronomy  and  medicine  amounted  to 
6,500,  with  two  beautiful  globes,  one  of  brass,  the 
other  of  silver.  In  the  course  of  sucre^ire  inter- 
courHr  \y\t]i  the  Saracens  of  Spain  nuti  the  Kast. 
the  (  hrist  iau«  became  convinced,  that  in  the  three 
sciences  of  medicine,  astronomj^  wmi  geometry, 
the  disciples  of  the  false  prophet  were  far  their 
superiors.  A  taste  for  tnese  was  formed,  the 
memory  of  ancient  discoveries  began  to  revive, 
a  spirit  of  emulation  witb  their  Mlliom- 
rivalt  wait  excited.  AIpbOM*  Ifce  Wise 
the  first  Christian  prince  who  was  propl- 
tiotis  tOBCtence.  Under  his  auspices,  the  Alphon- 
sine  tabli  H  w  .-re  constructed  and  published. 
But  still  lie  paid  oo  atteotiw  to  geography,  for, 
mw  tome  of  hb  |irnle<iMiuffs  in  Qra  path  of 
aetroiiom]r»  he  was  too  mocb  tahaa  vp  with  the 
heavens  to  mind  the  earth. 

Though  the  discovery  (it  th.-  mariner's  corapa-ss, 
and  the  attractive  power  uf  the  magnet,  served 
ttlgbtHy  to  improve  the  science,  and  aid  the 
practice  of  navigation  ;  though  the  perusal  of  the 
geoeraphy  of  .ibulfedastimulateil  IVince  Henry 
ol'  I'orf  iiij  d  to  thepraeecuti4>n  <if  luivnl  diiwoveries 
aiong  the  coast  of  Africa,  till  its  oin-umnaviga- 
tion  was  iinallv  acoompUslMdt  In  1488,  by  De 
Gama;  and  although  the  discovery  of  America, 
combined  with  the  discoveries  of  the  I'ortuguese, 
had  opened  up  a  vast  fiidd  for  geographical 
research,  yet  none  appeared  tUl  the  conclosion 
of  the  |6th  century,  and  eemmeneement  of  the 
I6th»  when  Francis  I^rMnghler!  of  Florence 
Ctmpmed,  in  1470,  an  Ituliaii  poem,  in  six 
books,  ooutalning  an  <'x|.l,inaii<)n  of  Ptolemy's 
geographv,  illustrated  with  maps  engraved  on 
C-.  -n >- r.  I  n  1  uWi,  James  Castaldo^  a  Piedmont«ee» 
coustnictedmapsof  thewwM,oriUi%  Africa 


EfOfs,  ami  aeMral  kingde— n,  nkfia§  ^kty 
on  the  anilMirtty  of  AbnlfMn.    A  ■uAvei 


iitliers  appr.ired,  whose  names  it  is  nr<>«llMt» 
mention,  as  their  works,  extracted  from  Greek 
and  Arabian  authors,  and  from  the  reports  ef 


consulted  hj  tto  hMnib  vaka^  pcBiMpiw  l^aii 


Teixeira. 

Tlie  most  eelefarated  geognphcrs  in  the  16:^ 
century,  wen  Mnaster,  Alercatart  OrtaUM^  and 
Maginus.  Hheeoemographynftboflnt  wnipab> 

lishe<l  in  l.j.V*.  in  a  folio  i.t'  I  ..T50  pages.  -Mumter 
wn^  .V  cvfixt  man  for  the  age  in  wnich  be  lifie*!, 
iMith  a-,  an  oriental  linguist  and  a  man  of  iicienc*. 
liM  work  ooMiets  of  six  books,  tbe  Am  of  which 
osntalne  an  c^ltMBe  of  Ptolemy^  iml  book  or  geo- 
graphy, with  some  general  remarks  on  the  funo 
and  dimensions  of  the  earth,  whose  circumfrrems 
he  makflofiyMO  German  miles.  Kuropc  orcupisi 
tbo  three 

the  Mb,  and  AAbm  tbo  sfartb. 

of  plai  e<«  are  circunutantial  and  io;;;euioia<^  hut 
inaccurate.  The  msDS  are  the  rudestt  {Kias^tk, 
having  niMMrbMttaaiBnor  longitudes  expressed 
onthemtaorn^pwportiiintbeirpnrm.  He 
■uppeoM  the  Cas^taa  Sea  nndl 
to  t  \t«M<l  t-a^t  and  west,  intttead  of  nortb 
south.  India,  as  might  be  expected,  is 
superficially  described ;  and  bis  detail  of  A  Mm 
ie  ohieAjr  flnm  tbe  WMiiBia.  AnMrioa  wan  Iba 
h«t  very  iinpei ft* tty  know ;  bat  Me  deaJIsrf 
the  voynv:i-H  of  Columbns  and  other  n  ivii:=>i' 
is  curious  and  interesting.  Still,  with  uli  its 
faults,  it  is  a  work  of  merit,  eensidi ring  the  thm 
in  which  it  appeared,  and  the  scanty  infurmotiM 
which  was  tneu  possessed  by  even  the  bns 
informed. 

Gerard  Mercator  nmy  be  juiitly  »tyle«i  livr 
father  of  modem  geitt^raiihy.  He  publlsbed  an 
editifin  of  Ptolemy,  in  which  be  pointed  oat  tks 
imperfections  of  the  geographicsf  system  of  tb* 
anciunts.  He  constructed  u  map  of  the  wurld  ok 
a  new  plan.  l*bose  of  the  aucieuts 
rude,  for  meridians  were  rrproiMlBdl 
lines,  and  degrees  of  longitude  were  e<i)oal  to 
those  of  latitude,  so  tliat  meridians  and  pamlleH 
made  exact  sc^nares.  Bnt  his  method  ioii-.-.tf^ 
in  laying  down  a  spherical  projection  uf  the 
globe  on  a  plane,  in  such  a  way  tliat  the  placm 
marked  according  to  their  longitudes  and  lati- 
tudes should  boar  the  same  relation  to  each  other, 
as  if  delineated  uii  a  t:l<>lK>.  This  method  baj 
obtained  the  name  of  Mercator 's  chart.  The 
prtoelplM  of  Ae  cenetrandoii  of  »uch  a  msp 
were  not  demonstrated  till  when  Wrir^'- 

an  Englishman,  pointed  them  out.  as  well  ci> 
viisy  and  readv  way  of  making  stn  h  a  map.  Ib  .t 
was  a  vast  Ii«p  to  navigation,  since,  by  cnUrgtof 
the  meridian  ItatOk  ae  Wright  oofKested  a»d 
explained,  so  that  all  the  degrees  of  l.'ncitude 
might  l>e  pro|>ortiimal  t«>  those  nf  latiiuUr.  a 
dhtft  on  Mercator' .s  pr(ij»'«  ti<iii  >h(nvs  the  course 
and  diatanee  from  place  to  place  in  all  caws  «f 
salltof ;  and  b  tbsreiaN^  In  eeme  respects,  more 
convenient  to  navigators  than  a  flobe  itself.  In 
li>lt>,  .Mercator  published  .i  map  of  P3!p-«T!nr, 
and  soon  after,  one  of  Flainier*.  nhi.  li  ;  id 
engraved.  He  prmented  to  Charles  \  .  iwu»aall 
i^obee,  one  of  wbleh  was  eryotal,  and  the  oib« 

wood.  On  the  former  he  traced  with  a  cii.-unoud 
the  zixliars*  and  the  principal  ciiiist»-l!ati<iti^  ,  nod 
on  the  latter  he  (iviincated  tlie  surt'ao-  «»f  the 
eartti.  A  reader  may  perhaps  ask.  Why 
oebniini  globe  made  ofcryetsl,  and  the 
of  wmJf  II 
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'•oliMlnwn  and  phiUisoplim  at  fbaC  tfniiv  tbat 

nhove  thu-  rlouda  was  tlttttitMl  the  rrystnlline 
huIktc,  niiil  tbat  it  was  composed  of  wntrr  above 
thr  cloudii,  of  n  T<»ry  subtile  nature,  which  was 
cimgwled  like  cryaUl*  tamed  into  «  very  bril- 
Ibuit  and  dear  anbitanen^  and  placed  wn  fbr 
'thia  ornament  of  thp  universe,  and  tn  mvish  thi- 
eye*  of  the  Lltwietl — the  crystnliinc  iluid,  sur- 
rounded with  empyrean  light,  producing  the 
BMat  bcantifol  farms  with  wliich  th«  ajraa  of 
•AMMcMtd  areeoiMtantly  driightfld.  Mermtor 
also  pulili".!irf|,  In  IMk'i,  a  map  of  Kiiropp.  In 
he  tiiiiiihed  nn  athi<s  rotitfiiiiing  s«'vrral 
mnpa  <^  France  and  Cjcrmativ,  t<(  which  were 
•fMrwarda  adiled  aeveral  majM  of  italv.  Thi« 
waa  not  poblfahed  tW  after  hbdcatht  bf  bta  two 
aonti,  in  ciiriinn -tion  with  Hondiii^  nn  eminent 
COomographi'X uuti  enKrnvcr.  W  itii  all  hiMg<Hi);ra- 
•phical  knowledge,  Afercatnr  was  no  absnnl  un  to 
•uvpoM  the  cxiatenre  of  a  vast  rock  to  a  Urge 
baam  at  tlia  north  pole,  projecting  four  hrancbn, 
two  of  whidi  wara  inhuticd  bj  pfgnlca  of  Awr 
fect  high. 

Orteliuii,eontemporary  with  Mercator,  directed 
hia  atudies  and  learning  to  th«  doddatkm  of 
•ndent  grogi-nplM-,  fn  two  works,  entitled  tfie 
'riicatrc  of  till'  World,  and  llic  T'liivi-rsil 
X>i4'lionary.  in  both  which  oxtennivf  kniMvlcMtp^i- 
and  profound  erudition  arc  display  ihI.  But  (irrrk 
nnd  Latin  writera  were  aloor  conaoited,  and  he 
had  little  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the 
middle  ii'ffH,  and  \v;is  app^rently  unncqualntetl 
with  matlicinalical  (;i<<)i;riiphy.  Inl&9f>,  Maginnx, 
mathematical  profc^ior  at  Ifoiogna,  published  a 
ayatcm  of  ancient  and  oKidrm  gaogranhy,  in 
9  Tole.  4to,  the  first  rontafning  a  tranabtlon  of 

Ptolemy's  «'t)tk-,  with  n  jmririoii'*  (•(itnrncritarv, 
illustnited  by  27  inajm ;  the  wnuHl  c<>mj>re- 
hending  an  nciual  drxcriptlon  of  the  whole  world, 
•ccompaniad  with  87  mim»  The  historical  part 
«f  tkia  work  ahoonds  in  the  anarvdlooa^  «m§  tke 
mapa,  aa  might  be  expected,  are  very  defective 
unci  incorrect.  Conxtantinnpli-  is  pinced  near  10" 
too  far  east,  and  the  Cape  of  C'oimI  Hnpe  occupiea 
the  40th  degree  of  southern  latitude.  C^pe 
■Romania,  in  Malaeni,  la  8B>  too  Ar  eaat ;  the 
Caspian  retains  its  ancient  form  ;  the  Jaxartes 
is  made  to  run  west  more  tbun  SO"  from  the 
desert  of  Lop,  and  the  form  of  India  is  deplo- 
wMj  erroneous.  The  wcirtcra  American  eoast 
H  niada  to  approach  Japan ;  and  the  wliole  of 
Siberia  Is  itt .liKied  in  Inrtary,  in  the  most 
northern  part  of  which  he  places  the  tribe  of 
Kaphtali.  But  these  erroTi  are  Mara  thoaa  of 
the  age  than  of  the  man. 

In  comparison  with  the  labaun  of  Philip 
Cltiverius,  a  native  of  Drmf/iCt  thoas  of  Ortelius 
and  l-Vrmriui  bear  almoHt  no  ppe|MMrtlon,  so  far 
IM  ancient  geography  eluctdatiM]  by  modrm  is 
concerned,  ilila  dlstingttlahed  peraon  qwka  ten 
languages  wHb  Ihdlltjr,  and  noted  irimtavfr 
neenic'l  u-orfhy  of  observation.  He  pntBdiad  a 
map  of  ancient  Italy,  in  1603;  and  soon  after, 
his  learned  work  on  the  mouths  of  the  Nile. 
•UJa  Otnmmia  AMtiauOf  8  vala.  foi.,  and  his 
ItaUa,  flardinla,  Omrfea.  and  Slellfai  Antiqoa,  are 
proofs  of  his  vast  ernditinn  ;  and  whether  we 
view  their  ancient  geogrnpliy,  or  their  respective 
tribes,  nothing  e^ual  has  yet  appeared.  lie 
meditated  an  aeeonnt  of  andeut  Gaul  and 
Grcaea,  but  bla  prenatnra  deaf  h.  In  1<BS»  in  the 
4.3^1  year  of  his  age,  deprived  the  Utcrvf  wwld 
of  the  result  of  his  farther  labours. 

All  that  Cluvler  waa  in  Germany,  Cambden, 


of  eraditlon  and  labeiir,  and  la  dm  grand  aooree 

whence  all  surceedin?  aiitiqirtrians  have  derived 
their  infonnntion  comtiuing  the  ancient  geo- 
grapiiy  of  our  island.  It  was  first  published  in 
ibmit  and  iu  the  coarse  of  four  man  auhaafMert* 
underwent  thm  adMana  at  jLonden,  ti>o  In 
Germany,  and  another  in  London,  in  1594>.  It 
was  translated  by  Fbilip  Holland,  in  ItilU,  and 
by  Bishop  Gibson,  in  1(HH,  with  large  additiotts. 
That  published  hy  Gotigh,  in  8  rda.  foUe^  ia  the 
best  and  moot  eompleto.  Hla  aeeonnt  of  8eot- 
land  and  Ireland,  h<»%vever,  is  very  concise,  c<;n- 
taining  little  else  than  etytuological  nnd  genealo- 
gical disquisitions. 

TIm  firat  map  of  Britain  that  waa  ever  made^ 
waa  done  by  Riehard  of  CiranotBtar,  who 
flourished  in  JS40.  This  map,  which  properly 
represents  Human  Hritain  and  Caledonia,  along 
with  the  ancient  history  of  Albion,  the  name  he 
assigna  to  thia  oawitry,  waa  not  diaeotand  till 
the  year  IWJ,  when  It  was  Itaand  In  Denmark, 
and  pnblithed  at  Copenhagen.  In  this  map, 
the  s)»are  l>etn  i't  (i  the  V\  all  of  Adrian,  in 
Northnmiierland,  an<l  that  of  Antonine^  between 
the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Cljde^  la  named 
Valentia.  The  apnea  north  ofHbis,  to  ihe  lakm 
strrfrhinj;  across  the  inlanil,  from  the  .^loray 
I'  irih  to  L«K-h  Linhe,  he  calls  \  axpasiana,  beyond 
which  is  Caledonia.  The  map  and  description 
seem  to  be  cbicHjr  from  Ptolemy. 

Rdkrt  AolBMk,  a  Gnernseyman,  who  died  in 
][>ih,  is  nnr  oldest   K^ener.il   ^ef>i:^.'>l>(ier,  nnd 
(ieorge  Lilly,  son  of  William,  the  tan:ouM  Latin 
grammarian,  publittlied  the  first  exact  map  that 
ever  till  then  appeared  of  our  ieiaud.  it 
mnat  bo  obeervcd,  that  till  Ihe  fommeneeaaent  of 
the  present  century,  the  distatire  from  the  South 
I'orelantl  to  the  Land's  Kn<l,  was  laid  down  In 
all  the  maps  of  £ngland  half  a  degree  more  than 
the  truth.    In  aoma  of  the  MSti.  of  Hardimr'a 
Chranlde,  written  In  Hba  reign  of  £dwaf<d  iv., 
is  a  rude  map  of  .Scotland.  A  very  accurate  chart 
of  .Scotland  and  the  Islea,  considering  the  age, 
was  drawn  up  in  1630,  by  Lindsay,  an  excellent 
navigator  and  hydrogin^lMr,  whicn  be  aecoas- 
panled  Jamea  V.  on  bis  voyage  to  the  Hig hhmda 
and    Islands,  and   is   much   superior  to  that 
published  by  Bisb(»p  Lesley,  in  l.iTS.     lite  iiiNt 
map  of  Knada  known  to  the  other  nations  of 
Europe^  waa  made  by  Anthony  Jenkimon,  in 
I&6»,  agent  to  the  Knglith  Rnada  Company, 
from  the  result  of  bis  own  oliservationa  and 
in«|uiriea  during  his  long  stay  in  that  empire. 
The  first  general  map  of  Sweden  whs  puMished 
in  ltiS6,  by  BureBii%  at  the  command  of  Chartoa 
IX.,  and  Is  n  good  map  for  die  dma,  being  tba 
mult  of  much  Ir.Sour  and  olsrrvntioii.    A  Inrga 
topography  of  (iermaiiy,  in      vol<t.  tolio,  was 
publiahed   by   Merian  of  Frankfort,   A.  D. 
ld87-l<iM.   it  Is  aulidenUy  methodical,  and 
taleraMy  aeem«ta,  but  does  not  display  that 
ingenuity  and  erudition  which  appear  in  th« 
works  o^  a  Cluvier  or  a  Cambden.   An  ailit^s,  in 
8  vols,  folio,  waa  constructed  and  compo«e«l  in 
leSbt  by  WiiUam  Janaen  Bleau,  the  friend  of 
Tyefao  Bndie,  whleh  waa  wdl  reedvad.  Ano- 
ther edition  of  the  same,  in  4  vols,  folio,  waO 
published  in  IGtiS,  by  his  sons,  Cornelius  and 
\ViUuun,  who  sastaine<l  the  fame  ot  their  father. 
In  1660,  appeared  the  gfwgraphy  of  Bciiiard 
Varsnitts,  an  eminent  nMithematir.ian,  aaire 
namer.  and  natural  philnsophnr.    His  attain- 
ments in  these  sciences  aduiiraitly  fitted  him  for 
producing  a  system  of  universal  geography. 
Thia  work  waa  by  lar  tha  moet  scientific  tbat 
had  over  appeared  an  tba  an^}ect,<aBd  Jklilta 
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11 I  I in  rrrkons  tlm  one  of  the  bnt  getigmphtn 
•f  tk*  17tii  eaotury.  Krvn  Neirtaa  kitumlf 
•e  pleaMd  witli  it,  tltnt  he  <l«eiDcd  it  worthy  oi  , 
a  rrpTtMtrnti'm,  with  additional  iiutes.  It  ia 
wtiullv  ;i  n  p[  k  of  j^eoi^rHphicai  scietict*,  whet*ln 
thi  jifiiK  ijilrH  («t  Hsiimnitny  ami  innthematio 
•re  applitid  lor  the  purpose  of  <l«iiiou«trating 
mmi  iltttirtnitiog  iu  leading  truths.  Tbe  whol* 
work  i«  divid(>d  into  thrr«  traolUt  and  forty 
chaptfrs.  The  first  C4>ntains  th«  abaolate  freo- 
graphy  of  the  nunh  ;  the  »ei  iiri<I.  ii-  i  Ninctive, 
or  aatrooomieal  |^suKra|>li7  i  and  the  third,  its 
eomiMratiTc  geofra^y.  It  hw  bacn  tranaUted 
into  Kn^'H-h.  niid  undergone  aeTcnd  editions, 
the  bf:it  ot  whu-ii  is  thut  of  17S8,  in  8  vol*.  8ro. 
'l"hi»  production,  «»  a  work  of  piirf  i;eo>fmphi»-«l 
may  htar*  iioiea  etiuailed,  but  1j«s  uev«r 


John  Hnptiit  Riccinll,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  an 
eniiLo-iii  axtTuuoiner  and  mathematidan,  was 
the  contrini'orary  of  Varenius.  Senaill<- <it  tin- 
la»p«rf«?ct  state  of  gei^niphy,  he  attetxtuteil 
la  tsfeim  it  hy  tlie  aid  of  antronniny.  With 
this  vi«w,  lie  published,  in  IH6I,  in  Latin,  his 
Geography  and  Hydrography  ileformed,  in  IS 
bookit,  thr  (ill)-  of  each  expressing  its  '•nhin  r. 
XIm  suifiecia  hnndied  ittocBsaivaty  are  the 
flJtoiHiHft  Caawml  dlvitioa  •f  llM  aarth  Mid 
ocean— cneosun^  of  the  anrieuts  and  moderns- 
extent  of  countries,  with  their  itinerary  distances 

— ^I'ljtiifl  I'll  ,il    iiifi  I  Mi  I  rit  n  ii  I  —  iin't)i<»iK   \i[  iii'.i- 

•uriog  »  degree  of  latitude,  and  computing  the 
dNomrMMeaBd  m^pniliida  af  tlra  eartb-^he 

art  of  nira'^ttrini,'  h«'iL'ht'',  as  mountninH,  clouds 
&c.— p*ila.j  uluiudt:*,  l.tuiadt's,  rliuiati*s,  tec, — 
Snethodn  of  ascertainitix  loii^itudra — tables  of 
Isacittbdes  and  latitudes,  ancient  and  modem 
MaSdiaina  rtia  dtoetripa  if  the  tidea,  and  the  art 
fif  nnvigrtTinn  illustrated — copious  list  of  placc-«t, 
alpliiibciti  .Ul)  irraii^ed — method  of  constructing 
and  using  the  ge<tgrnphical  cru^  with  an 
J  containinf  a  eomputatiou  of  Um  popu- 
«f  every  kinf^om,  and  of  tlia  g^aha  mii- 
veraally,  the  atnouitl  of  which  he  suppose*!  nof 
to  exceed  lOUO  mi U ions.  All  these  topicji  are 
treated  Judicieoaly  and  metbodiciillv,  though 
tiM  iUnatrntkma  an  ■ounetinMa  ladiiNialy  minute. 
It  la  iMBrfeody  dw,  tnm  Um  anttMratien  of 
toplr^  above  mrntioiit  il,  that,  compare^l  with  thr 
systems  of  \  uccuias  «iad  Kiccioli,  the  geography 
of  I'tolemy  is  a  mere  skeleton,  and  those  of  the 
Orientals  not  worth  meatianinf.  lint  it  is 
•qnally  ao,  that  tbeaa  wmhMWt a«t  ilaptaii  far 

Ifi'llrl'.il  U'<ir-.   but  fnf 

wi  reiy  us  a  HcicsK't.'. 

The  czamplaa  of  CloTitf  and  Cambden  ntimu- 
lated  others  to  the  task  of  illustrating  tbe  geo- 
graphy  of  the  ancients  by  modem  geoyraphv,  as 

rinn  tlir' 


Bocbart  and  Briet,  \'nl. 
aider  Sanson.  In  i^id,  appeitred  the  I'haiegand 
Canaan  of  the  first,  who  was  a  minister  of  tbe 
I  oirarcb  at  Caea  io  NanniDdy. 
nay  be  Joatly  denominated  tha 
learned  man  of  the  most  IrnriK  !  ■  the  world 
bad  yet  seen.  This  extraordinary  person,  instead 
of  wasting  his  time,  talents,  and  learning,  in 
Mvimonlous  controversy,  aad  polemkal  ^kii- 

er  tba  Uan 


lip  (the  prevaiUnff  Tica  af  tba  learned  to 

that  r\;;(  like  SalJM;l^ill^  and  Pelavius,  Capellus, 
and  iiitxtorttus,  Voetius  and  Mar«»ius,  applied 
himself,  with  all  tbe  vigour  of  a  mind  richly 
stored  with  pbiM«fiaal  lore  and  acqairad  kaaw- 
ledge,  to  illuBtTlB  the  gco^apby  and  mtaral 
hhtory  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Hb  Geogra- 
J*j**|"»«»nsi»ts  of  two  pnrta,  entitled  Pbalcg 


(if  t)i»»  fJt-srrn'liint-i  vf  'Snnh,  Mib7><?<jumt  to  ths 
building  of  the  i  ower  ot  tiabei,  being  a  gcefra- 
phiral  commentary  on  the  \Oth  chapter  ef 
Geneaia,  and  the  latter,  of  the  Phenirian  colonin 
settled  In  various  parts  of  the  earth.  'I'he  I'balef 
(li\i(jcrl  iiiTd  (.«iir  i>fMtks.  '["hi' first  book,  pr^ 
perly  s|)eHkinr,  is  an  introduction  to  tbe  i'halc^ 
illustrating  the  biatory  «f  Maah  mm4  hia  tkne 
sons,  in  which  he  en<leavours  to  ascertain  the  plarr 
where  the  ark  was  built,  and  where  it  rv^tfvi 
consequent  on  the  cessation  of  the  deluf^e,  treats 
of  the  eonstnu*tion  of  tbe  Tower  of  liaiit'l,  tbe 
plain  of  Shisar,  confusiaa  «f  Iwngiii  i.  and  sahse> 
quent  dtsperaioo  of  tbehnirum  race.  In  the  second 
biKtk,  the  pcnterily  of  .Sbem  are  traced  oat  in 
A»«iyriit.  I  I-.lj-maiN  Armenia,  Mm>{r>- 

taiuia,  Arahui  Feiix,  and  part  ot'  Asia  M  ia«r.  In 
the  third  book,  tbe  poeteritT  of  Japheth  aretraead 
out  !ii  Mi'ilia,  Iberia,  Mosrhira,  Ca}>padada, 
I'apliluuiiiiia,  I^irrrta.  Thracia,  Greece,  Italy, 
(ijiui,  Sjr.-iin.  Liliri.i,  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  lsic«  of  the  Arebipebgo.  la  tiM  liBaftb 
book,  he  proves  by  biMoriral  indactlaa*  llHt  fka 
posterity  of  Han  peoples  1  the  greater  part  ef 
Africa,  with  part  of  Syria,  Fale?«tin»*,  Arabia, 
^i:<'.  1  lir  !>i'><iiiil  ilivisioti  of  tbe  work,  entillt-d, 
is  a  iahorious,  ingenioos,  and  cradite 
ta  investigate  the  progress  and  Parian 
settlements  of  tbe  Ptieoiciana  in  difTerrat  parts 
of  the  worM.  This  division  ooQsi>i>  of  two 
l»<nik%.  {\\>-  <iiiv'  trciitjiig  of  the  colonif-s,  and  th^ 
other  ut  the  language  of  the  i'heniciaua,  proving 
it  to  be  a  dialeet  «f  tbe  Hebrew.  It  mav  be 
said  thill  i»e  has  trarerMsl  tbe  \pbol«?  fi»lii  of 
ancient  ge«»graphy  and  history,  in  stntrch  of  the 
I'lxrniciHus,  and  finds  tnu  es  of  them  in  ahumt 
every  region  of  the  world  known  to  the  ancients. 
Uncommon  abilities  are  displayed  In 
part  of  this  erudite  work  :  the  reader  is  amazed 
ai  ihe  extent  of  U'arned  research  ^how^  by  th* 
author,  and  tbe  immense  store  of  OrietiUil  and 
daasical  auotatious  brought  to  bear  opoa  tba 
subjects  ducusaed.  lite  work,  however,  hm  te 
imj»erfeotion».  Straine<l  and  fanciful  etymoli»gi** 
are  not  seldom  Hd<»pted,  inconclusive  re.isonin^ 
as  frequently  introduced,  and  illogical  coiu  to- 
siona  drawn!  Tbe  abuse  of  ety^Mlogr  ia  a  lissUi 
of  tbe  learned,  and  tba  rmtwtj  and  c«leat  af 
1^1  f'hart's  philological  attainments  mnMed  and 
p«'i  hn{>s  disiKisiHl  liim  to  indulge  m  it.  llu 
geography  is  in  many  instances  and  respecli 
errooeoua,  anaeiaUy  his  longitudes  and  latitadsa 
Tbe  eaonar  tbh  was  Us  too  groit  depeadaaar 
an  Ptolemy,  and  his  flefiricncy  «if  inforrrmti.  n  ir 
Asiatic  gcogmphy.  In  this  department  be  hao 
no  other  guides,  but  the  ancienta  and  Kdrisi. 
Fran  auoB  aoaotv  matariala  m  tkk»9%  H  waa 
InpaarfMa  that  Bocbart  or  any  aChar,  « 
IrarTTfd  ni  he,  could  tbrnw  much  light  oti  the 
geography  of  the  Jbas^  so  far  as  it  is  connected 
wlu  divine  revelation.  Bocbart  only  failed  ia 
this  respect  for  want  of  that  mm' 
respe«Tting  the  geoprmpby  of  Asia ' 
y>.>-->  -,>4;  uiid  cnii>riiin--ntly,  his  errors  lire  to  be 
imputed  to  the  low  state  of  geographical  ialoTo 
mation  which  then  existed.  Witb  all  iu  faaitt, 
howawt  it  iaaBOfaa£frt|ian,  and  may  be  ca*> 
siderid  aa  tha  naatpmrfband  geogrsphical  pr^ 
dnrtinn  that  has  evi»r  appeared.  The  oricinsl 
edition  of  the  Geographia  bacm,  in  lt>46|  oaotaios 
near  900  folio  pages,  but  abounds  ia  \ 
erronif  which  were  camctad  In 
quarto  edition,  paUfaiicd  to  IflBI.  la  a  war%  li 

replete  wit!)  innltifnriinis  rrTi<fifir»n  and  Icnmrd 
diiwussion,  and  ooataiuing  such  a  boat  of  nanee 
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Arabic,  Punie,  Perair,  Chaldee,  Sjriac,  Celtic, 
Grr«k,  and  Latin,  a  multitude  of  ty]Mnrrnpbiral 
errors  must  have  occurred  iii  a  first  edition,  liut 
the  most  correct  edition  of  the  Geographiu  Sacra, 
and  Ilierozoicou,  is  to  be  found  in  ttutt  publiabed 
bv  the  learneil  John  Insusdeu,  of  the  worka  of 
Bochart,  iu  J7U0,  in  2  vols,  folio. 

liriet  was  a  Jesuit,  and  librarian  of  the  uni- 
Tenitv  of  Paris.  In  lt>48,  he  published  his 
Parallels  of  Ancient  and  31odero  Geography,  but 
the  work  is  incumidete,  as  it  went  no  further 
than  Kurope,  and  tbr  maps  are  of  little  value. 
Great  errors  are  committed  with  i*espect  t/>  the 
itinerary  measures  of  the  ancients,  eight  stadia 
are  nlwii}*s  supposed  to  a  mile  of  direct  distance, 
and  no  di^liurlion  is  made  of  diflfereut  stade^  at 
different  times,  and  in  ditft-rent  phicvs,  nor 
between  road  and  horizontal  distance.  He  gives 
the  aikcient  diTisioos  of  the  various  countrws  of 
Kuro|>e,  down  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  with 
the  mo<lern  divisions  and  nomenclature,  but  still 
there  is  no  illu.ttration  of  the  physinil  |mrt  of 
geography  atlemptetl — no  detail  of  rivers  and 
mountains  is  given,  and  nothing  is  mentioned  in 
the  subdivision  of  provinces  but  the  names  of 
places. 

Val<^iiis  and  Sanson  gave  the  notitia  of  ancient 
Gaul,  i'lilmcrius  illustrated  great  part  of  the 
ancient  geography  of  Greece.  No  writer,  bow- 
ever,  of  eminence,  had  ^et  completed  a  survey 
of  the  ancient  world.  This  arduous  work  was 
resiTved  for,  and  arromplished  by  (  hrisUijduT 
Cellorius,  who  perform«^d  it  with  fidelity  and 
ezaotness,  la  A.  U.  1708,  in  2  vols.  4to,  entitled 
Notitia  Orbit  Antiqui.  All  the  passages  in 
ancient  authors  that  respect  the  subject  are 
quoteii,  after  the  examfUe  of  C'luvicr.  Hut  as 
the  plan  descends  no  lower  than  the  time  of 
Constantine,  the  geography  of  the  middle  and 
lower  ages  are  wanting.  An  epitome  of  the 
work  has  been  published  by  Ilishop  I'utrtck. 
The  fame  of  Cellnrius  as  an  enlightcneil  and 
faithful  guide  in  ancient  geography  cuutinued 
till  the  time  of  D'Anville,  whose  superior  repo- 
tation  both  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  geo- 
f^phy  so  completely  outshone  it,  that  his  work 
is  almost  no  longer  consulted. 

As  Hollin  otMerves,  Snnson  was  deemed  an 
eminent  geographer  in  bis  day,  and  bis  maps 
were  highly  esteemed.  Hut  they  were  fai*  from 
being  accurate,  as  he  was  not  furniiihed  with  a 
competent  number  of  observations,  nor  sufli- 
riently  profound  in  his  researches.  He  copied 
some  of  Ptolemy's  errors,  and  committed  aura  of 
his  own.  i  le  wm  too  hasty  iu  his  compositions, 
and  too  rnrrlcss  iu  correcting  what  he  had  pub- 
lished The  source  of  the  Nile  is  fixed  Miiitii  of 
the  equatfir ;  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  with  the 
regions  adjacent,  are  extended  beyond  their  true 
dinieriiiions.  India,  Tartary,  and  China  are  very 
incorrectly  delineated.  The  labours  of  Stinson 
terminated  with  his  life,  in  1G67,  but  he  left  two 
sons,  who  inherited  his  fame,  and  published 
several  geographical  productions.  Other  geofvn- 
phieal  works  successively  np{>eared,  as  the  .Atlas 
of  Father  Scherer,  in  lti\Hi  ;  the  Geographi<"<il 
Dictionary  of  Comeille,  in  170H;  that  ol  l>e 
Varea,  in  I7i.S,  iu  two  vols,  folio;  and  the 
Great  Geographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of 
Mnrtlniere,  in  lOvoN.  folio,  in  1726;  besi«leii  the 
ceographiral  prixluctions  of  iieii>ke,  Luyts,  and 
Moll,  in  Holland;  and  Wittsen's  Geo^^raphical 
Account  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  with  n  large  map  of  these 
regions,  and  th(»?<e  of  Hnuber,  Huhner,  Stats, 
Ztiimagf  and  i^beiiug.    JJut  ihey  ar«  all  uimn 


compilations,  executed  with  labour,  and  may 
more  pro{>erly  be  denominnled  meagre,  ili- 
digested  histories  of  the  world,  interspersed 
with  a  few  patches  of  real  geographical  inu>rm»> 
tion  bv  the  way,  too  bulky  for  common  use,  and 
quite  luatnipetent  to  give  satisfactory  informa- 
tion on  subjects  of  matht'uiatioiil  and  physical 
geosraph  v  to  men  of  science  mid  information. 

Though  Mercator  may  be  called  the  father  of 
geographical  science,  yet,  strictly  speaking, 
mathematical  geography,  even  though  its  prin- 
ciplen  were  well  understoo<l  and  illustrated  by 
VariniuB  and  Uiccioli,  was  not  studied  with  the 
attention  it  deserved  and  required,  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  I8th  century  ;  and  till  that 
period  no  maps  hitherto  constructed  could  be 
said  to  be  at  all  accurate.  The  obvious  causes 
were,  want  of  observations,  deficiency  of  mate- 
rials, imperfection  of  instruments,  and  the  imper- 
fect state  of  astronomical  science.  If  the  {Kwi- 
tions  of  all  the  principal  places  were  founded  on 
astronomical  observations,  and  if  the  interme- 
diate distances  were  geometrically  ascertained, 
an  exact  map  coidd  be  easily  constructed.  But  if 
these  are  wanting,  no  learning,  however  great, 
no  industry,  however  unremitting,  can  com- 
pensate the  defect.  The  longitudes  during  this 
long  perio<l  were  not  at  ail  accurately  fixed. 
Observers  of  latitudes  were  but  few,  and  were 
for  the  greater  part  stationed  in  the  principal 
cities  of  £uro|>e.  The  positions  of  many  towna» 
the  courses  of  rivers,  and  the  fonn.s  of  sea-coast^ 
were  but  very  vaguely  iUicertained,  by  titu  rud« 
estimates  of  travellers,  the  imperfect  computa^- 
tions  of  journalists,  and  the  incorrect  observa- 
tions of  navigators.  Uy  the  aid  of  itinerary 
measures,  such  as  those  of  the  Roman  roads,  tlie 
ancients  estimated  the  distauces  of  places  with 
some  degree  of  precision  ;  but  modern  measures 
being  more  various,  and  differing  widely  from 
each  other,  have  not,  and  could  not  obtain  an 
equal  degree  of  precision.  The  Roman  roadM 
were  much  better  than  the  m<»dem,  in  respect  of 
durability  and  straigbtuess,  especially  iu  Italy 
and  Gaul,  and  consequently  gave  the  ancient 
geographers  advantages  which  the  modern  geo- 
graphers wanted,  liut  in  the  IBth  century,  these 
<iefects  began  to  be  removed.  The  most  essea- 
tial  improvements  originated  in  France.  Societies 
were  formed,  voyages  were  undertaken  by  order 
of  the  B«>vereigu,  Louis  XIV.,  accurate  obser- 
vations and  surveys  were  made,  the  result  of 
which  was  an  almost  geometrical  knowledge  of 
many  parts  of  the  globe.  The  labours  of  Picard, 
La  Hire,  Cassini,  Maupertuis,  Bouguer,  and 
Condamine,  paved  the  wav  for  a  more  exact 
geo^mphy  tiian  the  world  nad  yet  seen.  The 
discovery  of  the  eclipses  of  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  and  their  utility  for  fixing  longitudes 
with  precision,  belongs  to  the  elder  Cassini.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  longitude  of  the  Medi- 
terranean was  shorn  of  that  enormous  length 
which  Ptolemy  and  almost  all  succeeding  geo- 
graphers had  assigned  iU  In  1694,  geography 
was  also  materially  improved  in  consequence  of 
ths  famous  controversy  Itetween  Newton,  and 
Caaskii,aad  Hu\gens,  respecting  the  sphericity 
of  the  globe,  whether  it  was  a  prolate  or  oblate 
spheroid,  which  contrinrersy  was  continued  till 
near  the  middle  of  the  Umt  century,  by  the 
mathematicians  and  natural  philosophers  of  the 
Continent  and  LngUnd. 

The  celebrated  N\  Liliam  de  Lisle  was  the  first 
who  applied  the  improvements  of  astronomy  to 
geography.  He  was  born  in  1U7:),  and  was  the 
son  vl  ClatMl  de  Lidt,  a  preceding  i;citgr*iihc«. 
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biit*fUMl«fniticnoe.  Durlog  U»e  ejriy  part  of 
hb  111%  1M         npM  pmgvMilntlM  Muiiy  of 

thu  8«  ii-ii<-r,  iiiul  constructed  wvaru  u> 
wtuclk  many  tiu  mtr  erron*  were  corrtcted,  and 
tb«  liinitMot  oountries  tt"»c«Ttniiie«l  with  prfci^ioti. 
TIm  JUtdiHwrwDWin  wm  •hoirtened  iu  iu  length, 
ami  ita  soarts  eMMMmUjr  raduced  in  latitude. 
The  Asiatit:  continent  was  diminiahed  600 
leagues  ot"  iu  lonnitutlf,  and  other  meliorations  f 
were  nuidf  in  tracing  llie  course  ot  ri\i  r», 
ohaim  9i  iMNUitaius,  &o.  TIm  ilgure  of  th<i 
{•■■lin  WM  iMu-ly  detM  inlmd,  Im  •  Biaaaolr, 
paUished  ill  17-il  rh«  proper  dimenrions  ot 
ItSyl  Sicilv,  and  Grefce  were  also  settled  by 
this  leMniiw  and  indefutiinible  gi  o^rupht  r,  and 
hto  IMP*  MMi  flobaa  reoeivad  with  universal 
cpprobiitlMt.  H«  abo  poUliked  a  Urge  uid 
excellent  map  of  :vti(  icnt  Greece,  iu  four  sheets. 
He  died  In  17;^,  and  an  r/ was  pronounced 
oo  his  memory  by  Fonti-ui  lic,  nii<l  iniMi-Ju-d  in 
lb*  Maaioirsof  the  French  Academv  uf  iicieocea. 

In  1714,  appeared  a  learned,  elaborate  aadi 
accurate  des<Tiptit»n  of  the  Holy  Land,  oompoaad 
iu  Latiu,  in  i  vols,  4to,  entitled,  Palestlna 
lUnatrata,  by  Hadrian  Ilelanti,  I'l  .'feasor  of  Orl- 
«iiad  LaagMna.  This  learned  person  was  the 
■obalaraf  tfMftaiaw  Sarenhualus,  and  bis  work 
bas  been  the  theme  of  well  merited  praise  by 
Gibbon  and  Dr.  Clarke,  it  consists  of  three 
,  tkalrst  treating  of  the  namer,  situation, 
_arlMt  di^iiiaai^  rivani  lakes,  uiauuuuus, 
and  pkiM  «f  PtfMtlm.  TIm  aaeond  discusses 
th«-  distances  from  city  to  citv  la  Fakstine,  as 

ilven  in  Joaepbus,  Fliny,  Ftirfemj,  iSolinus, 
)lodorus  SIculus,  Arrian,  and  the  Itineraiy  of 
Antonina.  U«  baa  fiT«a  a  fiomplete  list  ot  all 
th«  longltirfM  and  latttnte  in  Ptalaniy'a  tablea 
of  Pheuicla,  Hatana'a,  Galilee,  Samarin,  and 
Judea,  taken  from  the  oth  book,  chap.  xv.  tab.  +, 
Asia,  as  ^iven  in  Hudson's  edition  of  i'tulemy, 
in  tba  tbird  valwM  af  tha . 


Minor  Csaog ranbenL 
It  may  be  reaurM,  that  tba  Bvaabm  in  th« 

Hudsonian  edition  differ  widely  frotn  those  of 
tbe  edition  of  Maginus,  which  alxnuids  in  errors 
of  tbo  presa.  Profeaaar  Relaml  <-ont(Mi)iilate«l 
the  constructian  af  a  aaap  of  the  Uolr  Land, 
according  to  tha  tabha  of  Ptobaay ;  bat  had 
not  prtti  eeded  far,  when  ho  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  tbe  design,  upon  a  further 
•xaminationof  Ptakaij'snumba-s.  1  began," 
aaja  ktb  to  SHka  9  afaographieai  mapk  aocord> 
inf  tothaMaa  af  Aotaray,  and  fire  taaaeh  of 
rteaecltie-*  'those mentioned  in  Pt-demy)  thesitu- 
a,tion  he  asMiuned  them,  as  soon  as  1  could  have 
transcribed  this  list  of  cities.  But  scarcely  had 
I  takaa  dawn  fimr  ar  Are  places,  when  I  found, 
tiut  th«M  eoold  fat  no  way  be  thus  placed,  aa 
Ptolemy,  or  rather  Ins  trans.  ril)<  r<<.  Avho  have 
perv^erted  the  numbers  marked  by  him,  autho- 
rize. For  there  were  places  in  maritime  Ph»- 
nioia,  af  wfaaaa  aitaa  wa  wnra  CMrtain  from  Jaa»- 
phna  and  artien,  which  eamat  ha  jdaoad  at  all 
aooordinj^  to  Ptolemy's  degrees.  But  when  I 
bad  proceeded  farther,  still  designing  a  general 
map,  I  was  astonished  to  see  places  arranged 
tagathar  matnally,  whkh  are  undoubtadijr  aspA- 
nwad  froaa  «adi  atfMr  at  a  very  great  dMaaoat 
and  on  the  other  hand,  places  far  remote  from 
one  another,  which  1  knew  to  be  nigh.  In  one 
pianr.  Scjrthopolis  was  nearer  the  lake  of  Asphal- 
tltaa  than  that  af  Tib«iM$  Gmm  aaindblant 
from  the  port  of  the  GaxHltee  than  fraoa  the  Uke 
of  A»»phaitite«  ;  Antipatris  more  to  the  east  than 
JeruKileni ;  and  many  similar  positions,  which 
lire  litteil  not  to  inform  the  inq>ector  at  a  map, 
but  to  lead  kim  iMa  tha  gBMant  atmas  anon 


not  tu  be  tulej  aled.     For  thi'iM'  reason^  1  have 
not  di>eme<l  it  prudent  lu  .innex  a  map  here,  ceo- 
atnicted  on  tlM  idea  of  Ptolemy.  Whoever 
cbeaaea  nay  maka  It,  ar  innpect  the  publiabid 
Uiblesof  Ptolemy,  althuuch  I  would  warn  him  ool 
to  pl^ce  too  much  cunlidence  in  itieui ;  lurin  these 
printed  tables,  the  very  »iie  of  the  pUM:t.t»  thciii- 
selvoa  la  not  axhilMted  with  sufficient  aocosvcj, 
aa  aet  down  bf  Ptolemy ;  yet  wha*  b  axhiUtad 
ill  the  printed  tables  will  be  sufficient  to  drm"c- 
otrate  tbe  truth  of  what  1  have  tuiid  of  the  erruns 
which  belong  either  to  Ptolemy  or  h'-i  tma- 
scribeni  and  which  cannot  but  raader  a  totga  af 
that  kind  toy  inipertaeC   StiU,  bawaaug,  iW 
lemy  is  useiul  to  ua;  because  he  has  preserved 
the  names  of  the  cities  and  districts."'  Thi» 
evinces  the    cauduur   and   discriminatioo  ef 
Relaiid  ;  and  that  ba  waa  not  a  timtm,  m  mm 
of  the  geographers  beim  Uaa,  and  aaaw  evan  af 
aooeeeding  geographers  were,  to  Ptolemy.  Ye-i 
Ptclemy  lived  in  Alexandria,  in  the  vicjuity  uf 
BabMine,  and  was,  as  we  are  told  by  S^^luaiai 
in  bis  treatiea  da  Urtibua,  eaplayad  with 
lar  diligeoea  In  thadeoeripdon  of  Anbia, 
at  that  time  r<^mpreheuded  a  }Kirtion  of  the  terri- 
tory jwsse«ied  by  the  Israeli t(T«,    There  is  added 
also,  by  Ileland,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
a  table  of  longiludew  and  iatitudeay  firam  a 
script  copy  of  Abtdfisda,  ao 
neoiu  ft-s  those  tit  Ptol,  iny.    Yet  .A bulfeda  li^Td 
at  iiamah,  or  Kpipbanl!i,  in  the  very  vicinity 
of  PaleatfaMb  *»d  should   have  been  able  t» 
hava  i^vao  na  an  accurate  table.    Bmt  not  eat 
of  tha  nuriNra  there  given  b  hb  •wn,  hi  Ian 
all  given  on  the  authority  of  Al- Bin;;.!.  AI- 
Faras,  Al-Haviri,  Ibu  Siiiil,  K'lus,  nnd  i  luirmy. 
Tbe  third  book  of   llelaiid  s    work  contains 
an  alphabaticii  indni  oi  aU  lha  pteaea  in  the 
Holy  Land  wentfaoad  in  tha  aaoned  writinca, 
eoclesiasticml  historian-,  or  tin-  ;:vl\>  n:  ^r.-t  ^'i..- 
phers.    The  bnsi;*  ot  thi»  index     tiu-  i>ru>uia>- 
tioon  of  Fusebius,  translated  into  Latin  by  Sc 
Jerome,  with  aevanl  additiaiia    Tkia  hadaa 
oeeapiea  the  whole  of  the  aeeaiid  Tolaaae  ef 
Kt'Iand's  work,  which,  taken  in  runiul  ,  L»  th, 
licst  geoKTaphicai  account  of  the  Holy  I  .and  that 
baa  jat  been  girm ;  and  tbe  only  deaidcratnaa  b 
aa  aeenrate  knawMga  af  ila 
to  correct  and  IHaatrate  the 

Th«  loss  which  geograiihical  science  Mi«it-TTt^I 
by  the  premature  death  uf  U«  Lisle,  was jruaa- 
penaated  by  the  acquisition  of 
guignon  D'Aavillei  who  nvw 
great  career.  Tbb  profound 
grapher  was  born  A.  T>.  1G97.  His  pa^iou  ft? 
geography  soon  appeared  ;  and  bis  knowledge  of 
ft  waa  aatanbhiaff.  Haviaf  aanfoliy  consulted 
every  proper  authority,  be  aafihrad  a 
H«  qualntance  with  tbe  state  ar  the  glaha 
tbe  ancient,  middle,  and  modern  ac**"^  He  atten- 
tively marked  the  changes  that  )uive  happened 
in  the  courses  of  rivers,  the  forms  of  ooosta,  aod 
boundaries  of  prorinoaa.  Ua  aaoartalBad  tba 
positions  of  places  which  do  net  WW  ezisa,  er 
whose  names  have  bti-n  etitin  ly  ehan^t^d.  The 
revolutioos  of  states  and  kingdoms  and  the  pcii- 
tkal  divbioiia  which  thence  erigin&t«-d,  vrtrt 
dbtiiMtlf  tnuMd  by  his  maaterl/  hand.  Ue 
detected  the  errors  of  many  wntara  aa  these 
subjects,  illustrated  varioua  olwcure  pa.Rijt^^  of 
aucieut  history,  and  diaooTcred  many  facts  which 
had  been  loaf  ianralfad  fat  myatery  and  doubc 
The  ancient  mapa  sHUoh  ha  oaoatructod  aia  the 
moat  accurate  that  ever  appeared ;  a 
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_  rising,  as  lie  was  neitticr  nii  aKtro- 
iiorfMiiMtriGkn»iior  tt«T«UMr.  His  map 
of  Mident  Qpemx  has  bran  proaeaneed  by  Mr. 
Ilawkiris  who  tiavill.d  over  all  (Iit»'re,  and 
wliu,  truni  this  t  ircuiusstatu  )-,  hs  well  lui  iiis  inti- 
mate arquaintaucv  wrltlt  the  classical  geugraphy 
•f  Uuit  iaieMtiiig  n^km,  to  be  moat  accanuck 
and  Ikr  mor»  comet  Chan  those  pnUlabed  hjr 
Bai'bi  '-"ii  -  13i)cainii»,  in  tlinitliut  ofaiicient  (Jreece 
iqipeiMlinl  tu  the  i't  HYt-la  oi'  Aniicliiirsi!!.  I'he 
tame  character  apnlii*^ to  hi(«uiap«)t'an(-ient  Italy, 
aooaCrooted  for  RoUin'a  liomau  History,  cspe- 
aiaUy  that  of  Latlum,  whteh  was  m»  exact,  as  to 
agree  In  nlmost  every  [Kisifion  wifli  the  tri;;ono- 
metrtcal  survey  of  the  i'apul  Dciminitmsmade  by 
Father  Boscovich.  i'alestine  also  and  Egypt 
ara  a—imtsly  designed.  Fewer  errora  Jiave 
heen  fimiid  fn  hit  warha,  especially  In  those 
departujt-nLs  whiTo,  for  want  of  facts,  a  geo- 
grapher ia  obliged  to  use  conje<!ture,  than  in  the 
writings  «f  uaf  fanner  K«^>grapher.  We  may 
saf(>ly  pniwmiea  him  to  have  beeo  the  best 
ge<>t;rnpher  that  erer  Europe  (aad  when  w»  say 
l-iiMopf,  WO  may  «ty  the  world,  for  what  has 
beet!  the  aiirii-ui  worl-J,  or  what  is  the  rest  of  the 
modern  ^vorld,  to  be  compared  iu  point  ot  science 
to  It,)  prednced.  Uia  only  fiuOu  lay  in  tniating 
more  to  traaslstioaa  than  erlglaals,  and  his  too 
frequent  use  of  etymologiad  reasoning  and  simi- 
larity of  names,  which  has  led  him  in  several 
iMteOOes  astray.  His  greatest  errors  hiy  in  bis 
mays  of  Asia;  (but  these  were  unavoidaUe, 
fWnn  the  dsiclency  of  his  materhJs)— as  his 
um\>  of  Aniatic  Turkey,  whert*  he  h.cN  in.tf!.'  the 
peuinsulaof  Asia  Minor  too  narrow  by  more  than 
a  degree  af  latitude ;  and  his  map  of  I'ersia, 
whiah  Is  ineagreand  hioanrnotj  and  that  of  India, 
which  in  still  wene.  In  hia  General  Map  and 
Chiiiosian  Turtary,  published  in  1734,  in  Du 
Halde's  Chinese  Atlas,  he  r«*duced  the  distance 
between  P^in  and  Paris  full  The  cause 
•r  this  was  hto  beUef  in  the  theory  of  Camini, 
that  the  globe  was  a  pralata  spheroid,  whieh 
induced  blm  to  shorten  the  degrees  of  longitude 
l-30th  each,  in  conformity  to  that  theory.  But 
this  error  disapp«acad  In  bis  subseuuent  maps, 
when  the  coatroTersy  was  decided  in  favour  of 
Newtoo.  Like  his  predooMMfi^  ha  also  trasted 
too  much  to  the  oriental  gsopaphers,  when, 
for  want  of  observation^  ha  was  forced  to  ust; 
their  Ubies.  This  extraordinary  person  died  in 
1782,  at  the  advanced  ags  «f  Sfi.  He  coUectad, 
dnrini,'  a  period  af  ahnest  70  years  epent  In 
advanciim  tlir  s(  if»nrc  to  which  he  was  so  excJu- 
aively  attache<l,  mure  than  lu,UOO  charts,  uf 
which  more  than  MO  were  manuscript.  The 
m —  of  iaieraMrtisB  alone  resulting  from  tiie 
csoBhinatioB  and  csOatian  of  dMse^lmB  pat  an 
immeuse  interval  between  him  and  all  those  who 
have  preceded  bim  in  the  same  career.  His 
Ancient  Geography  contains  eleven  sheet  maps 
imperial  folio ;  and  hia  Modern  Gecgnfhioal 
Maps  amount  to  S9 ;  Enroae,  she  A»m  t  Arfa, 
six  do. ;  Afi-ica,  nix  d.». ;  North  America,  four 
do.  ;  South  America  three  do. ;  India,  three 
do.  kc  Braides  them,  he  published  20  geogra- 
phical treatises  on  different  eoaairis»  esasts,  and 
rivers ;  and  87  memoirs,  Inssrled  itt  Iho  viuluaios 
of  the  Kcyal  Academy  of  Inscription and 
Bellen  I.ettres;  and  two'iu  those  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  A  translation  of  his  Compendium 
of  Ancient  Geo|(raphy  into  the  EuUsh  laagaage 
accompanied  with  maps ;  and  another  of  Roman 
Britain  by  llorsli  y,  milled  by  the  translator,  has 
been  made  in  two  vols.  8vo.    A  new  edition  of 
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mentn  m  the  present  advanced  state  of  gregra* 
pliical science  demands,  would  prove  highly  IM^ 
niL  Additional  materials  for  surh  a  work  hare 
be«>n  aui|ily  Mi[>plied,  and  nuthinu  i>  needed  but 
judyuieiit  atai  discrimination  in  the  coUectiuu 
uikI  selection  of  theM>  for  that  purpoee. 

In  1730^  8trableuberg's  four  slieet  map  of  the 
Rttssfam  empire  and  Gnat  Tartary,  accompanied 
with  an  introiluction,  explanatory  of  the  inaj*,  and 
a  geographical  description  of  the  nurth-eust  parts 
of  Eurojie  and  Asia,  aptteared.  This  is  a  work 
of  mat  merit  for  the  time,  being  the  first  thai 
diadceed  the  re  i;iuns  of  Siboia  and  Central  Asia 
to  the  view  ttf  Kuropeau!!!.  Strahlenberg  was 
one  of  thoM!  unfortuuati^  .Swedish  captives  at  the 
battle  of  i'ultowa,  whom  the  Czar  Paler  sent  to 
Siberia,  where  ha  remained  duriof  a  opaee  of  18 
years.  Being  a  man  of  InAirmatlon  and  mrl- 
<wity,  l.e  ;i[>i>!i>Ml,  with  ns  much  diligenw  and 
a&^iduity  us  liic  ntate  of  his  circumiitiuices  per- 
mitted, to  {gather  materialt  for  a  map  of  the 
eattenaive  ivgions  tlierein  reni'ssented.  He  tra- 
velled over  the  most  of  Stbola  himself,  and 
spared  no  pains  to  collect  all  the  information  that 
amid  be  a*  quired  from  the  liuchariau  merchants, 
and  sneh  Tartars  as  frequented  the  fairs  of  Sib^ 
ria,  respeetlnc  the  lofty,  and  till  then  unknown 
region  of  Central  Aala.  If  the  dlfliralriea 
with  which  he  had  to  struggle  be  consid.  red, 
his  work  is  an  astonishing  e^ort  nf  pei-He\t  l  aiicc 
and  labour,  lie  had  to  earn  hi>  subaisteiue  by 
teaching,  and  had  but  little  to  spare  out  of  hie 
penury  to  procure  Information  from  n  i>copIa 
who  will  communicate  nothing  without  money. 
He  was,  besides,  ignorant  uf  the  languages  spolceu 
in  Siberia  by  the  almoet  nuwiterless  tribes  who 
roam  in  that  cxtensivareirion.  Ueadtnowlodfei^ 
that  when  mrried  eapnve  to  that  oonntry,  ho 
knew  no  more  ui'  it  than  an  Osllac  Icnows  of 
geometry;  and  that  his  knowIed;;e  of  ancient 
history  was  so  defective,  that  he  was  under  the 
neosssi^  of  studying  it  during  his  c^ttirirr,  to 
enable  nhn  to  proseoato  hia  Msign.  Tet  mesa 
dirtn  ultieH  he  overcame,  and  acquired  a  won- 
derful degree  uf  knowledge  of  the  i'artariati  lan- 
guages ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  he  has  l:  i  ven  a  poly* 
dkM  tahla  of  aie  laacuogsa  and  dfaileoto  spoken  bv 
UMBS  tribes  and  a  Iwis  Tscahulary  of  4o  KaK 
miuko  Muujfalic  langtiage.  One  great  excel- 
leruu:  ul  his  nuip  and  work,  is  a  <'4urectiun  of 
numhtftai  errors,  whleh  had  disfiguretl  all 


former  nuips  ia  the  gaognphical  nomanclaturs 
of  tho  regions  be  deeeribes.   The  {ntrodttctkm 


to  hia  work  h  {^{eniou^,  um!  di  i  Iay>  •-\teii- 
!>ive  reading.  His  greatest  foible  is  hi.s  love 
of  etymology.  So  bigoted  is  be  to  this  system 
of  explaining  doubts  and  removing  difficulties 
that,  though  very  happy  In  many  of  his  ety- 
mological conjectures,  he  taken  the  smallest 
resemblance  in  a  word  or  n  nuun,  as  a  proof  of 
his  uoint  in  aMtVpting  to  truce  the  origin  of 
peoBle  by  the  names  found  in  ancient  histMrianib 
or  tboae  of  fimlgn  countries.  Prom  the  want  of 
observations  of  longitude,  hi><  distaiH  es  are  oAen 
wrong.  He  has  shortened  the  continent  of  Asia, 
in  the  parallel  of  (Msmt'th  latitude,  near  S&,  and 
places  the  eastern  capa  of  Aaia  in  64^  north  lati- 
tude. Instead  of  60*8' its  reallatitndo.  Ho  makes 
the  northern  coast  east  of  the  Indigirka  to  ^^'inlI 
south-east  from  67o  north  to  54"  north.  C  ape 
Shelatskoi,  the  most  aiarth  mat  point  of  Siberia, . 
is  represented  as  a  Irnig  narrow  peninsula.  Jutting . 
far  into  the  sea  in  6A»  north  ;  the  fieninsnla  or 
Kamschatka  is  taken  fur  the  land  of  Je-*'-.! ;  ;ind 
the  mouth  of  the  Amour  is  fixed  in  ib"  north, 
ioMiad  of  »  asc«fe»  its  tras  lalitada.  SiccrCt 
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tlMM  OTTCtt««nd  a  fewflMPt^  tt«au9lt«EOTlleot. 

Thr  nnrtherri  TmaiiH  in  rorrrctly  rppre»eol«d  u 
rtiiiiuii^  in  a  l(iti^itti<liii(il  line,  and  separating 
Til>»-t  HiiJ  Iiifl«»>«tan  from  the  I-4iHJv«'r  Kurbaria, 
under  Um  name  of  Mua-Taugh«  or  the  ley  Moao- 
taina;  bai  LltttaTiksltaBd  the  central  and  ■Mnith- 
rrn  Iinaus  are  Irft  mit,  and  their  room  is  filled 
lip  with  the  aouthrrn  part  «l"  Little  Bucharia. 
(  ;«^h^^-lr,  and  Yarkiitid  in  Little  Bucharia,  are 
pJaoedf*tioo&riiorth.  lie ia  the  tint gewrapher 
■wlio  bM  IntradtHsed  the  grnit  rwiy  ot  the  Heliwr- 
Taii^jh,  or  thp  Western  Inauw,  and  th*'  elevnted 
upland  «»f  I'rniifT.  into  the  map  of  Asia,  and  made 
it  the  dividing  litio  brUvt-^'U  (  ••ntml  .\jiia,  and 
Khorasan*  and  Mawaralnabar ;  lUid  is  A%o  thr 
am  who  lotrotfneed  the  lake  of  Aral  into  a  map, 
and  f;nre  a  correct  delineation  of  the  region 
bet^M-i-ii  the  rivem  Oxiw  and  Jmxnrtm,  and  the 
^V-•■,t(•^Il  Turkisfnti.  W  hat  errr  r-  li  r\ist«'d  in 
this  map  respeirting  Siberia,  were  f<ul"<«'<iuentJjr 
remoTed  in  tne  map  of  Kyrillow,  publislied  in 
I744>,  and  in  those  of  the  Imperial  Aoktamy  of 
St.  Petenibiirg  in  177G. 

the  npti«»aniiicf  of  i>u  Ualdr  s  iiMtorynl  LhiiiH, 
and  the  atlaa  of  mam  neeompanying  that  vrork, 
In  1732.    This  collection  oonabta  of  40  maps, 

mo*t  of  which  are  on*  sheet  each,  and  emhrax^ 
thi*  i>t    I  lli>'   |i'-ninsuln  of  Corea, 
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to  the  aooaraej  of  the  Jcaolta*  nap^s  so  ^  as 
wpMiti  tht  co—ta  of  PaAtll  mmd  Lnmikmf,9mi 
fhi  form  «f  the  fulf,  hw  tani  fMhfUkmwam 

narigairr.  Thr  in..|'-  of  l"tt>ct  wen'  dra^m  up  ia 
1717,  from  1  uriar  juurtiaia  aud  iiitierary  i 
mm,  and  auch  Information  ao  could  be 
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well  vei-spd  ill  11111,1  rj-,aent  for  tlKit  iturpuwinta 
Tibet,  by  Kunghi  biiuaelf.  Jt  wa»  a  mwt'urtane 
for  geographv  that  tbeae  Lamaa  were  remprliiri 
to  Iwataa  tMr  laha«^«r  ievre  tl«a  tafMS^Mt; 
Ibe  EhMli  'nntm  hmw^  tovuM  Tibet,  jAm- 
dered  Ijiww,  ai>d  transp".:  t(  d  the  r.iy>tivr  Lam*> 
into  Soouguria.  I'his  cirriiiii»tanre,  J««tii«d  tm 
the  total  want  of  celestial  obeerrmtiooa,  dMtBHil 
ttwm  im  v^M.  The  chief  Jeiei— ey,  kmmtwm^ 
leelutoA  In  Dn  Hrida  to  he  !■  ^  reitWiiB  re— i 
the  ht-afl  of  thr  Gani^ra  ;  hut  i  \i.  f«tine  their 
errtu*  in  niistakmg  the  aoun-es  ul  the  SutJege 
aud  Indue  for  thoae  of  the  Gmnfe^  •  '»'*»fikr 
iMTwhiehit  la  eeqr teaecouM,  the  mmp  of  I~iW< 
TCMifne  atfU  fmlmpeMheil,  wm4  they  tell  Tcry 
h«ni*'-tl\  .  Ih  iT  thr»ir  nr«'<»uiit  rf  1  ilieT,  Wt-»t  oi 
th«.<  point  wh«Te  they  baiUnl,  i»  t'uLirviy  £rma  tht 
ut'  the  natives.  It  does  not  follow,  that 
their  IMP  ef  little  «r  WwiMm  Tibet  h 


till  I  .  (-ire  their  rn.ip  nf  dn-at  Tihcl  i«  unvroni;\ 
Miuidshooria,  Mongolia,  SiMtittpiria.  Little  Bu.  I  ol  aU  confidence,     htm  Wn  luiiinuii^i^  1*^- 


Wlth  Eaetem  and  Western  Tibet.    Sueh  1  modern  geographer*.  Thiit 


Yiwt  aiv-rM<iii>n  to  the  geography  of  .^sia  had  not 
till  th«-o  -^T^peared .    An  atlas  of  China  it^df  had 

h,rr.        '  liMl;;   fi-liOT.    h\    ]';ilhrr    '>  I  ;i  ft  i  I ,  i . 

a  Jesuit  misjtionary ;  but  it  was  inrurrect,  and 
ftill  of  errors,  through  a  detirien.-y  h«ith  »»f  infor- 
mation  and  of  aetroMmical  observations.  I  n  this 
performanee,  ahio,  the  province  of  Lyantong  was 
plitrcd  within  tli»-  iMKiitdmy  of  tfn  Vu,  it  Wall, 
%vhi'tra<»  it  h  n  ithoiit  it,  and  to  th«*  mirth-eaMt. 
Hut  tlirto  »  rriMs  are  not  chargeable  on  th**  mn|»<* 
of  China  itiielf,  in  the  atlajt  of  Ihi  Hal<le,  which  i  caaaet  j 
were  drawn  np  with  great  care,  and  are  all 
ftfUTidcd  I n  (  .  lofiHl  idrs^-rvatiun*.      I'Ih  fart  is, 
a  period  of  ten  year*  whm  occupied  iu  making 
themapeef  China,  Mandshooria,  and  Mongolia, 
«■  fkr  wast  a«  1 1  ami,  naaaely,  from  1708  to  1718. 
Nine  Jesuit  fithers,  emlDont  for  their  knowledge 
in  mathematics  aii<l  aKtninomy,  were  rli.i-. n  by 
the  emperor  Kanghi  to  acitompli«ih  the  wuik, 
who  dMded  theroaelvea  into  two  companies  in 
1711,  aad  tnteenedthe  wheleof  the  frovinces  of 
China,  whI  took  a  trlgeaouietrleal  emnrey  <»f  each 
province,  the  Inuiritodes  and  lafidi  N  s  of  all  the 
prinripel  citie»  in  each  province  U'ing  dxed  by 
iMmr observations,  eclipses  ef  JvpHer's  sateJIitea, 
■■d  Meridian  altHadeeef  the  Mm  ftnd  potar 
TMe  UMthod  of  eomMnInf  ealeatiti  observations 
with  trianpul  ir  nn  v,iir«ment»,  glve«>  ,i  .l.-i  ,■<•  ,,f 
ac*'unicy  to  tin  m  iii.k|»^,  that  ensures  ronfideiire  in 
their  tid<-iitvand  e\a<  tneas.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  tJMe*  el*  Mudiheeria  and  MMMslia.  But 
e^oil  ponfldenee  eannot  be  placed  In  the  map*  of 
(  orea,  TitM-t,  SinMij  ifia,  and  Litllr  liiirliuria. 
The  Jesuit*  were  not  permitted  to  visit  (he  rimt 
of  theto  eaaitfiai,  neitlier  Ha  maritime  coast  nor 
ilelnterier.  Henr<^  tho  nM^of  CeneiWM drawn 
np  from  one  In  the  pKlaoe  ef  the  kkif  of  Corm, 
and  h.is  been  proved  --iik  o  to  l>e  'm.  <ii  r.'<  t  bv 
Captain  liosii  riali,  who,  in  aaUiiig  up  the  (^uit 
of  I^yantone  to  what  he  — ppoeed  the  {teninnnla 
ef  Corea,  diaeamed,  thnt  whi«  wm  ealled  the 

hi  that  cMft,  WM  a  large  dturtw  efi  Hhtevy  afChlMi, 


native  soil} 

way  MOlltil>^WlB9ftaV 

'  ■  ->  '^laiisaro' 
routes  are  distmrtiy  traced  iu  the  map.  lt< 
indeed  be  said  to  be  an  exact  map,  like  tl 
Chiaa  nd  Alwadriweria,  for  want  of 
rteaaof  latftvde  and  longitude ;  but  it  la  tlw  oedy 
map  we  yet  p<ti»e«!  «if  th;»t  ititn aodexteo- 
nive  n^gion  ;  and  till  lurther  ioformatioa  be 
obtaineii,  which  is  not  Ukdy  soon  to  happca,  we 

It.   TbaaMfaof  Uttk 
la  ««  still  le«  to  be 
depended  en  thnn  thnv,-  ,,f  'I'iUrt.  K-'in^f  made 
entirely  from  rep<»rt,  and  the  journals*  ut'  Tar- 


tar  travellers,  aa  the  translator  haa  eaivfnif 
hilhrtocd  UB  in  bin  r— ailw  fhwai  a*  the  teat 
of  eneb  af  thna  toapa.    In  tboto  other  aMps 

drawn  np  partly  from  report,  and  tiy  trwtn 
obaervatton,  we  are  told  ui  the  tahlus  what 
places  were  fixed  by  obaerraAloat  and  erhat 
nali  and  In  thaaa  af  China  Fropcr.  •  table  <f 
all  tbe  lanfNMAM  Mid  laHtwdea  Is  ptorcd  «t  the 

fnuT  ut"  eurh,  no  tliat  th«>  rrrid.T  kiin\v<  on  what 
authontiea  each  map  ia  drawn.     Ihe  onginai 
maps,  made  as  above  said  by  thn  aaiaKionariat 
io  eooaefMMe  ef  Kaogbl^anlMk  wan  aU  eem 
to  PIwIb,  and  dee  idled  in  the  Rayal  Ubnuf. 
I  rmii  these  thi*  atlas  was  m.idc  under  the  mi^tt- 
inu-ndencc  of  the  iliuntrioua  D'Aoviiir,  wbe 
drew  two  general  mape  out  of  tfw  paj-ticuJtf' 
oMa  nade  by  the  Jeania^of  Cbianaad  China, 
riaa  Tmary,  aad  aneHier  of  aH  tbe  ragiflw  frea 
theirmith  (if  t!).^  Aivmhh'  t<i  Kn\Ki^.-ii-.  iii(lud"ng 
China  and  i  ibct,  and  from  thence  to  the  Cas- 
pian Sea. 

Thm  lahoan  ed  the  elder  De  Guignes  ami  Ob 
MnWa  thNw  Ihi tbiu  light  on  the  grogmphyef 

A  sin    the  ffimirr  by  tracing  the  migrations 
the  Hunn  from  Mongolia  till  thev  came  in  ai^K 
of  the  Reaaan  bi.t^iriaQS ;  and  the  latter  l^^^ 


Islands,  ninutnc  pindtrl  >'i  lfti  it,  ;ind  tin  rr fore, 
tliat  the  peninaula  was  represented  lUU 

thnibaMk.  Bmm^ 


in  II  vela.  4«o,  in  ITHO.   A  furtbri-  additiun 
to  ccoKrapbkal  kaovslM^m  by  the  e 


J,>l^U.^  L.J  ^uu^ 
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a  map  o£  the  conquereU  rt^^mmaf  SoongariaMid 
lAttha  Badiaria  was  nadc,  maiar  thm  fuidanoc 

of  three  Jfsaits,  who  acooropan!pd  the  expedi- 
tion. Tabln  nf  loiitiritudefl  and  latitudes,  tnkeii 
in  thi'si'  I  li,' iiii I--,  ,ii-r  Liisrri  in  the  lint  vuluTDe  of 
the  Chiueae  Memoiis.  A»  w«  have  mentieaed 
the  large  map  of  China,  drawn  hj  mdm 
Kienlung  la  lIMdb  w  cImU  ay  a*  am  rmprnt- 

Iriii  if. 

Hiniiloiis  of  til*'  fiiiiif  of  D'An\  lll<',  ri  number 
of  MOS^P^^*^  hnre  since  successively  appeared 
hi  vlnaee;  as  Buacbe,  Barbie-de-Uucai^t;,  Gos- 
sHin.uTsd  Miiltr  !?ruiic,a  Diui*;  butnonf-fflii  m 
(■nil  be  justly  ^.tiil  to  have  irthwritwi  *«itii  r 
fame  or  his  merits.  Bnach*'.  in  ITGI,  prevnted 
to  Um  Royal  Academy  at  I'aris  a  set  of  maps, 
oomtraetod  on  a  new  plan.  Instead  of  political 
Honndaries,  which  are  constantly  fliictuntini:.  he 
arioptrd  what  he  vjiils  iialtirul  bound.u'jriv,  iis 
chiiins  of  mountains,  courws  of  rivers,  Keas,  and 
galh.  Though  it  be  uadoubtedly  true  that  these 
OB^jht  to  wMMtfiuts  the  etawitial  parta«f  all  maps, 
yet  It  5h  in  mr^Tiy  mips  !mp<msible  to  fix  natural 
tuid  iniinutabl)'  liinit^  ;  for  we  must  priRT!ou!ilv 
knonr  all  the  mnuiitaiu  chains  of  tlii>  ((lobe,  both 
is  respect  of  direction,  extent,  breadth,  and  sle- 
^raflon  before  title  ean  1m  >eeoMnrtMwd.  lint 
many  nf  fh^si'  rnnLjea  we  do  not  know  itt  :iriy 
of  llu"  prtrtit  ul.u>.  above  stated  ;  and  how,  iktre- 
fore,  run  we  dflifieate  tlieir  line  of  coune  on 
a  map  i*  The  science  of  orojfrapby  is  yet  but 
imperfectly  known.  It  would  require  an  inti- 
mate and  profound  acquaintance  with  the 
Interior  of  the  globe,  iu  order  to  enable  us 
to  lis  with  precision  the  line  of  direction  of 
thenaod  chaina  of  tha  clebe^  with  their  iBn«- 
SMrabio  vtnttiAfloltow*  '  it  W  hat  oC  lata  that 
monntalns  have  attraftr'd  th»»  fVf  nf  sririii  ,',  .Kid 
thi^  we  are  indebted  not  m  uiuch  tu  ^^co^ii^. 
phera  as  to  geologists  ;  and  we  must  wait  till  the 
interior  of  Asia  and  A£ri«a  he  axplM'ed,  by  po-- 
eonrq  nail  fled  heth  In  Feapool  of  g'Mgiaphy  aad 
•  '  '^y,  Iscfor  '  -nn  prosutn*-  to  make  moun- 
tain rani^es,  natui-al  boundaries,  iiuache  himself 
proceeded  on  a  capital  mistake  in  Aupixtsinff  tliat 
all  the  gnat  dudoa  of  the  ^ohe  ran  in  a  leiigi- 
taifaml  AneHon ;  that  th«y  are  OTBtlaaad  mm 
continent  to  cont'm  nt  anifr  the  ocnan  ;  and  that 
tiieir  greats  elevnttona  are  under  the  equator. 
The  fact  is,they  run  as  much  in  aroeridional  direo- 
tion  in  a  loogitndinal  direction  las  the  Andes, 
ivhidi  nm  amm  aad  north }  tho  Kocky  Moon- 
tahtti,  south-east  and  nortti-west;  the.\palachian(i 
south- wwt  and  north-east ;  the  llimalaya  north- 
Wi  st  :iTid  iiouth-east;  and  the  Beloor-'i'au^jh 
south  and  north.  Another  foct,  in  opposition  to 
Buache,  la,  that  the  most  elevated  tracts  of  the 
globe  are  Avithout  the  tropics,  instenfl  nf  being 
under  the  line  ;  for  most  of  the  ^reul  rivt'rs  fall 
intii  tin-  sea  towards  the  poles  or  under  the  line, 
and  the  Himalaya  range,  which  is  entirely  to  tlw 
north  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  is  higher  nr  than 
the  eqnatorial  Andes.  Barbie  de  Boc7i<;r»  has 
attem])ted  a  complete  view  of  the  geography  of 
ancient  Greece,  in  his  Atlas  of  rlassicjd  maps 
appended  to  the  Travelijof  AnacitarsiB, 
Mnled  witii «  roemofr. 
lor  want  of  the  actual  knowledge 
geography.  Goaselin  hat  given  au  iiiucnious 
Hn;i]\-,:s  of  the  geogniphv  of  tbe  Greeks  and 
liomaus,  interspersed  with  much  that  is  merely 
conjectural,  and  raueh  that  te  erroneooa.  In 
» learned  memoir  prf>fir<»<l  tr>  th^  late  French  edi- 
tion of  the  Geography  ut  6trabo,  be  has  endea- 
voured tolHottrtotheitinanttyTnwiiiTBiof  the 
anoieots. 


6lS 

A  bout  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Profesoof 
Busching  of  Gottlngen  puUiahcd  a  cirounKtan- 

tial  deixTiptinn  nf  Kni(i[M%  in  six  tin,  which 

has  been  tiiuial^Uui  iiuai  (.merman  into  li^nglisb, 
ai-4;ompauied  with  Sti  mapn  engraved  by  Kitchen. 
But  ne  confined  himself  whuiy  to  modem  gto-^ 
graphy,  aoA  introduced  a  now  braadi  Into  it* 
called  statistics.  Thh  prolix  work  is  the  basis 
oi  till'  popiilai  (>iwrii^hit;4JGiiuuuiai'  of  Guthrie, 
wlilc'fi  liit>  (.'«>ri4-  through  so  many  editions. 
excellent  abridgment  of  Buadhjjm^  with  a  aufm 
plementarv  description  of  Asia,  AfHca,  and 
Amei  ii  ;i,  f>y  Im-i  ('iit;(  r,  luis  lat>'!y  njijKMi-fd  In  ten 
Vol»,  Svi),  in  1  f;mrr.  Siti<-«-  ibe  tjiuc  of  liuM-liing, 
other  eminent  geograjthers  have  appeared  in  Ger- 
many, as  the  learned  Mannut,  who  has  iilustiated 
at  great  length  the  geography  of  the  Gredn  and 
Romans;  Vo«s,  tljit  nf  tin  CJnrl.  :iiul  Roman 
[H>ets  ;  whilst  Wahl  has  uttenipicd  to  iuvevtigute 
that  <d'  the  Lower  and  Middle  Asia. 

With  the  exception  of  General  Roj*  no  gao> 
grapher  of  any  eminence  appeared  la  our  comitry 
till  K>  rnitl  iiitme.  It  h  rather  a  humillatirig 
circuuir.UiRe,  that  whilst  so  much  wait  done  in 
I'rance  and  Gi'nnany  towards  the  promotion  of 
geqgraphical  science,  by  thoee  aminont  pcTMUO 
whoa*  names  and  merits  havo  been  already  men- 
tioned, 80  little  should  have  hi-^  n  (!<inc  in  Ibis 
depajtment  ot  science  in  Great  iint.iin.  But  it 
umst  be  remembered,  that  in  France  geogra- 
phical science  has  always  been  patronized  1^ 
government,  whilst  In  this  counlrv,  any  who 
ahitll  undertake  a  system  of  univci  s;il  geography, 
must,  in  order  tu  euisurt;  iLi>  rt'c^'pt  iuu,  aud  remu- 
nerate his  labour,  accommodate  his  work  to  tho 
taste  of  the  public.  Like  other  sciences,  as  geo> 
logy,  botany,  aad  mineralogy,  geography  Is  ^ 
dry  siiliiM  t  ill  the  mo«t  of  r*  ,uii  i>..  1\)  ii-x'  the 
icuax'k  of  <ai  ancient  geogi'^uiitr,  I'um^uuius 
Mela,  such  a  work  is  filUU  with  difficulties,  an4 
susceptible  of  no  elegance  «C  styla,  Orbi$  «i<l(a|f 
dieere  apqredior,  imptiMtmm  9pm  et  j'acaiAt 
rii-  i.     i  11  f»rder  to  relieve  tlij>,  it  niunt 

be  mixed  up  with  (»ther  ingredients,  which,  how- 
ever many,  and  however  remote,  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  attract  and  aecure  reader*.  Uenoe 
geography,  strictly  so  called,  occupies  hut  a  very 
small  portion  of  our  inonl  esKH'med  geographicjil 
systems.  Fruoi  this  cause,  geograplaicai  kcieuee 
neither  did  nor  could  make  such  progress  hereao 
in  Fraaoe^  where  amaU  penaiona  and  great  lioi»> 
oura^  hoitowBd  on  a  few  IndiTf dmis  fbr  davotlDg 

themsflvf?  ••Trlii«i vely  tu  T^-nrks  of  iMuence  and 
literature,  have  been  the  mcaus  of  advancing 
mathematical  and  gtstgraphical  science  to  a  bighar 
degree  of  prosperity  aad  excellence  than  in  any 
age  or  anv  country.  Bat  iW  royal  patronage, 
scientific  honour^,  and  these  pensions,  which 
rendered  them  m»y  and  iudepeudeut,  and  left 
them  full  leisure  to  cultivate  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power  tha  darling  ot||eot  of  tbteir  purstat, 
Do  Lide  aad  D'AaVBla  eouM  no  mora  havt 
accomplished  what  they  did  in  the  sctf-rire  ofgeo- 
graphy,  tli.ui  a,  La  Grange  or  a  J 'a  i'lace  in  the 
Hcietice  of  tbe  calculus.  It  is  the  reproach  ofGreat 
Britain  by  foreigners  that  she  is  still  without  a 


ButinthbhehaoMled,  I  geographical  systaa that deMrao tbe aamo.  Itia 

nowledge  of  its  mf>dern  '  indt-cd  true  thatonr  country  has  not  yet  produced 

a  liochart,  or  a  DWnville;  but  the  «ucces>»ive 
labuum  of  a  Ueimel,  a  Finkertou,  a  Vincent,  a 
Mhcdonald  Kiuuier,  and'  an  Arrowsmith,  havo 
gone  far  to  wipe  away  the  reproach  ;  for  though 
their  labours  have  been  confined  fn  tin-  L'eography 
of  particular  portions  ol'  the  terrestriid  tiurfac«, 
as  India  and  North  Africa,  by  Kennel;  illu»< 
tratioaa  of  (he  geugn^hy  of  UenNkMka  aad  >'  «or 


.  .d  by  Google 
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ophon,  bjr  the  same;  the  voyage  of  Ncin  liiis 
and  IVriplusof  the  Erythmaii  .S.>a,  \,\  \  in.  .-nl  ; 
Pcraia,  by  Kiiinier;  A4«rb^)«n,  bj  M«>rier ;  yet  it 
la  fMmetly  clear,  tlwt  It  ktMC  for  want  af  mate- 
rial*, nor  of  piTBODs  «jtialified  to  gather  nnH  itn- 
body  them,  but  for  waiit  of  a  taste  in  the  publii% 
corresponding  to  that  of  an  niithur  wlio  »huuld 
attemot  it.  Till  an  altaratioo  in  public  tast« 
Ilka  plaee ;  till  the  p^^blle  bteeme  aa  anllghti»ncd 
to  the  npiessity  and  inipnrtnnff  of  !;foi{raphk"«I 
dearriptiuii  and  distMivHuin,  in  order  to  attain  a 
proper  knowledi^e  of  tho  nuhjert,  no  Ny.ttem, 
•orely  aeiantific  and  deacriptive,  which  oontirie» 
Urn  attcntfaa  clittfly  to  the  avrmea  of  tba  globe, 
and  if"  c^^'id  di'tiriff tvr  ft-afiirr's,  can  mccecd. 

It  vviti  ob?MTv»-d  b«'tore,  that  tli*-  ^rand  contro- 
versy respcrtinij  the  sphericity  of  theglo(i«  contri- 
batcd  aMcntialnr  to  tlM  improveineut  of  geoara- 
phleal  admea.  Nawtan  and  1 1  uyg«ns  maintai  ned 
that  the  L^liihr'  was  an  nldatt^  nphentid.  elovati'd  at 
tile  I  <juatur  intti  dt'prr>si«»l  at  the  iH>k"s  ;  C  assiiii 
malMtained  the  contrary  hy|M»thei*i«,  tiic  ^\<i\>v 
being,  in  iiis  opinion,  aprolate »pheroid,<i^reiiaed 
towards  the  equator,  and  devntad  tofwaraa  tha 
polem.  T^iit  prnthifed  the  neoemity  of  measuring 
eeteatia!  arcs,  or  area  of  th«*  meridian,  in  order  to 
determine  the  question.    Several  of  tlux-  \\  > w 
maaauradt  which  aeemcd  at  first  to  faTuur  the 
thaoryof  Canlni.  In  virtue  of  a  royal  maodate, 
INKKUred  by  th«-  French  .\r;i<l'  iTiy  of  Srifnres,  six 
mathennatirian.H,  uiiuhi^-^i  u  tunii   witc  Cunda- 
mino,  Hou(ju»T,  Cuidin,  Ulln  i  lunl  Don  (irorge 
Joan,  wera  aeot,  in  A.  D.  17^  to  measure  a 
dcfiae  mdsr  the  equator,  while  MannertuH 
Clairaut,  Camn^,  and  .Mounicr,  n-fnt  to  Tomeo, 
in  I.apland,  to  measure  the  name  unti<>i  tin-  arctic 
circle.    1 'y  the  oiK-rations  of  these  latter,  a  ilegrce 
of  latitude  in  (>6«  north  was  found  to  be^)  tuises 
greater  than  a  degree  at  Paiia,  a  pnet  that  the 
earth  is  flattened  toward  the  polr**.    In  South 
America,  in  the  district  of  t^uito,  a  degre*'  under 
the  i'i(iintor  \va«  found  t«i  he  2,0j^f.6  ICng]i>h  feet 
less  than  a  degree  at  Paris,  and  4,Stiti  feet  iesa 
than  a  degree  at  the  polar  cirdei  which  determined 
the  dispute  In  favour  of  N'cwton  and  Huy^^ens. 
The  <<|HU-e  measunvi  in  South  America  roiitained 
a  celestial  arc  of  .S"  7' .     .Several  arcs  had  been 
measured  before  this,  to  determine  the  amount 
of  a  degraa  af  lathvdi^  In  order  to  determine  Iti 
diameter,  as*  that  measured  in  A.I).  hy 
Kernel,  at  I'ariH,  n-liich  came  wiiliiu        ti>iv  s 
of  th»-  tnit)i  ;  Ity  Sneliiiis,  at  Leyden,  in  ItilT; 
by  NoriviMid,  in  England,  in  lt>33f  betireen  Yorl< 
and  I^ndon  ;  by  Kiccioli,  in  Italy,  In  1944  and 
in  16^;  and  by  Picart,  at  Paris,  in  1669.  ]',ni 
none  of  these  were  accurate,  especially  tlwU  ot 
Norwood,  who  Jiujipo-^ed  London  and  ^"ork  to 
be  under  the  same  meridian,  wbarcns  the  latter 
Is  a  full  tlegree  Wat  of  the  feraaar,  and  the  Infrw 
Teninjj  di.st.inre  was  not  accurately  measured, 
being  pat  ed  part  of  the  way,  and  proper  allow- 
ance eiot  b*  ing  allowed  (or  curvature,  Sic.  The 
error  of  Picurt  wa^*  owing  to  hia 
ment  of  the  Intarevptcd  simre  by  a 
by  a  line  ;  and  that  of  Sm  llius  to  several  innfe- 
rial  ern)r»«  in  the  nie.isurciuent  of  hia  triangles. 
Stn-ci  al  nilu  r  measurements  of  arcs  of  the  meri- 
dian were  made  subsequent  to  those  made  in 
Peru  and  Lapland,  as  that  of  De  la  Caille,  in 
Africa,  in  1761  ;  of  Ma-^on  and  Dixon,  ilk  North 
America,   and  that   »>!    iios(nvicii,    In  Italy, 
hatWetMi  Rome  and  Venice;  that  tif  Beccaria, 
in  Pied'.uont;  and  of  I^iettganig,  in  Uitngary; 
and  by  General  Hoy,  in  England,  after  tlie 
pcaoc  of  178S.    Uy  these  measurements  com- 
Mnad  aM  «in)pared,  th«  true  figurs  of  the  earth 


has  been  detemnned  t4>  b*'  :in  ubUte  sphrrni^l, 
whose  equatorial  diameter  is  to  ila  p<»lar  ai  :)i3t> 
to  ltbb.731.  Leisganig's  meaauremeuta,  Iwiwrnr, 
hare  hem  lately  acmsed  of  want  of  acrorary,  aa4 

have  been  severelv  critici«ird  in  the  .\>tronunu(aI 
Journal  of  ^I.  Zach.  (  ieuii'ui  liiiV  made  i 
geometrical  survey  of  .Stutland  soon  after  the 
rebeiiioo  ot'  174a.  A  map  ot'  80  aheeu 
atmeted  on  this  aurrey,  which,  though 
gether  accurate,  b.is  creat  merit,  and  was  dil 
gently  consulted  by  Mr.  Arrowsuiilh,  whils: 
eng.i:;.  ij  ill  tiis  l  U  ;4;inl  map  of  Scotland.  Arcs 
of  the  meridian  have  been  lately  measured,  by 
order  of  the  French  (ravcmoMB^  tkwm  Bare^ 
lona  to  Dunkirk,  and  a  geomctri<-.il  ^iirv  vof 
Ureal  lirilain  was  commenced  by  Geaer^.l  kiuy. 
and  after  hia  ileath,  in  1791^,  w.is  cttntluiied  and 
finished  by  Captain  Mudge  and  Mr.  Dally,  aad 
the  accurate  maps  thw  oMained  hare  been  rfaee 

publi-hed.   ,\t  the  request  of  ihi'  I "r. n .  h  ::.-r  -  . 
ment,  the  nic;tMUienieiit.«)  of  ilftiip  rtui"*  an.i  bia 
lii<>tber  muthematicians   were   subjected  to  a 
reviaieo  by  the  Swediah  astronomcra  Oaverbasm 
and  Mahmdwliielm,  in  1806,  and  Ibond  to  hebi- 
oorrect,  and  thr  errors  committ*-. I     ei  c  r-nji  ' ^  1 
But  none  ul  these  arcs  of  tin-  ni<  r iiiiaii  ab«jirr 
mentioned,  whether  in  the  New  or  the  t)Ia 
World,  whether  under  the  equator  or  the  arctic 
circle,  iMiva  equalled  that  oMaaaivd  in  the  Plo^a. 
Mila  of  India  under  the  mu'«;  i  i  ^  i  f  the  Madn.- 
fi^ovi  rnmeiit,  by  C  olonel  I.,-iiiiI)i<ii).    It  !■>  in  fait 
the  longest  meridional  arc  that  him  bet>n  ine^ured 
on  the  sorfiux  of  the  glob^  extetMUnc 
6»  ft*  as*  north  hoitude,  to  IS*  S'  fiS*  6%  «r 
9"  ."xS'  I,')   <if  latitude,  <»r  b9:Vl  geographical  milrv 
.\ourtIing  to  ihe  thi-ory  of  Newton,  the  degrees 
of  the  meridian  must  increase  as  we  nortlK 
ward,  and  in  our  latitude  nearly  each  il>f,iwiL  at 
an  nniivain  rale,  mnat  eaoeed  that  iromcdiaifly 
south  (if  it,  by  alxtut  20 fathoms,  arc ordirig  to  thtne 
why  make  tlie  earth's  oblateiie^s  t;riafe»t,  and  br 
alMut  10  according  to  thitse  that  make  itleaM.  Bat 
this  has  not  been  found  to  be  unifbrmly  tbecMT 
in  the  trigonometrioal  anrvey  of  Eng'laiid  and 
NVales,  for  in  50"  21'  4V  north  latitude,  a  iV-rve 
of  latitude  is  tl<l.^jt   fathoms;  in  bl"  ^  lb' 
of  iatilude,  fathoms ;  in52»  2*  tmjBtOi 

and  in&e»uO'ao-,60,7^f»UMmu.  Thecunatf 
theae  liregolaritiM  has  not  yet  been  aatla&etariiy 
:\Ncert.Tincd.    Dun  Hixi:  .ii;iui/,  a.'^paTiish  iv  trhe- 
maticiaii,  ascriU  vl  it  tn  w:it!t  tit  accuracy  txi  the 
measurement,  wliiUt  these  who  flrfriMlid  ila 
accuracy  ascribed  it  to  magnetic  induenec^  cnamd 
by  a  supposed  mam  of  Inin  bdowthe  anHkce,  ia 
the  line  of  the  intercepted  space,  which  delle,  t^xi 
the  plummet.    A  similar  irregularity  oc*  umd 
in  Colonel  Lambton's  measurement  uf  the  arrh 
between  PutehapoUiam  and  Duodag oootaJk,  and 
Aat  hat  ween  the  fSDrmer  and  PiiHiaaniiili  ■■ 
causing  a  difference  of  80  fathoms  in  the  ^mmr 
degree  on  the  elliptic  hy]H>the»is.    A  bed  of  iron 
ore  which  lies  below  the  surface  between  Doodo> 
foeotah  and  Jkooaaundnui  is  a&six^ned  by 
Lanhten  aa  dm  canm  of  the  irreguU-u-itr.  by 
deflectim;  the  plummet  to  the  north.  \vbiKi 
ohs*-rving  at  Doodogoontah,  and  to  ilie  souih. 
while  at  liomasuodrum,  thus  nmking  the  cr^lr*- 
tial  arch  batween  i^utefaapoUiam  and  l>ood»- 
geoBtah  toe  littk^  and  that  between  Ptttrbap<4- 
liam  and  Bomaaundnnn  ido  grvat,  the  rei.<!  i>r 
of  which  would  take  place  reapetlin*  the  Icitgih 
of  the  degrees  in  thaie  tare  arm.  ~\Vhile  Mirii 
internal  diatorUog  caosea  exi.st,  it  is  imp^t^ble 
u>  givetfw  cxaet  length  of  every  degree  of  lati. 
tude  by  mer»surtHii<^rit,  with  matheiiiaticai  pmi- 
aion.    Tbt*  utmost  we  can  arrive  a>  is.appmaK 
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matioo.    He  wan,  however,  enabled  by  subse- 
quent astruuuuiicul  ubservatiuns,  at  a  station 
near  Gooy,  to  set  aside  the  doubti'ul  observations 
at  Doodafoontah.    He  found  the  mean  length 
of  a  degree,  in  0O  34'  W  north,  to  be  60,478 
fkthoms;  in  13"  2'  63'  north,  GO,4<j7  fathoms; 
in  16°  34  42    60,510.    These  clearly  evince  the 
gradual  lengthening  of  the  meridional  degrefti  as 
we  advance  north,  and  is  in  agreement  with  all 
preceding  observations,  that  the  polar  axis  is 
•borter  tiian  the  equatorial.    Comparing  thi«i 
Indian  measurement  of  a  degree  with  those 
measured  in  France,  England,  and  Sweden,  it  ; 
appears  that  the  rompresslon  at  the  poles  is 
1-SlOth  part  of  the  length  of  the  axis,  instead  of  i 
l-2S<Jth  part  of  the  same,  lut  Newton  inferred,  j 
from  the  tlieory  of  gravitation,  &c.  The  compa- 
riaonof  the  Indian  measurement  with  theFreuch 
measurement  gives  1-309. 15  for  the  conipre.viion  ; 
compared  with  the  English  measurement,  it 
gives  1-S1.'^54  for  the  same  ;  and  compared  with 
the  Swedish  measurement,  1-307. 19.  The  meoji 
.of  thcM  three  compared  with  it,  give  l-300.96th, 
or  almost  1-SlOth  for  polar  comprcstiion.  From 
the  preceding  degree  of  compret«ton  at  the  pole, 
Lambton  has  calculated  th»'  length  of  a  degree 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles  )'>  a  table  of  three  . 
..columns,  the  first  exhibiting  the  degrees  on  the  j 
.meridian,  the  second  those  on  the  perpend icolar,  | 
and  the  degrees  of  longitude.    From  thin  table, 
it  fiillows  that  a  de|;^ree  of  latitude  at  the 
equator  is  68,704  English  feet ;  in  north  lati-  , 
tudc  46",  69,030  English  feet ;  in  51o  north  lati-  , 
tude,  69,105;  and  in  90o  north  Utitude,  69,37b 
l^ngiiith  feet ;  so  that  the  mean  lenvth  of  u  degree  | 
of  latitude  is  at  most  69  1-lOth  EugliHh  miles,  | 
instead  of  69  l-.jth,  as  formerly  estimated.  The 
measurements  of  Bouguer,  in  Peru,  La  Caille, 
in  South  Africa,  and  Maupertuis  in  Lnpland,Rrc  . 
here  laid  aside  ;  for  though  Bouguer's  ineiisure-  | 
,mcnt  is  the  must  correct  of  these  three,  yet  he 
was  led  into  mistakes,  by  tiuit  of  Maupertuift, 
which  was  found  by  the  Swedish  astronomers  | 
to  have  erred  more  than  200  fathoms ;  ond  that 
of  La  Caille  is  as  inconsistent  as  that  of  Mau-  i 

KrtuiH,  who,  besides,  draws  a  conclusion  equally  ' 
coiuiistent  with  the  doctrine  of  rotatory 
motion,  namely,  that  the  meridians  south  of  the 
line  have  a  different  curvature  from  those  to  the 
north  of  it,  or  that  the  degrees  of  loufjitude  in 
the  .some  latitude  are  diflVrent  in  the  two  hemi- 
spheres. Other  arcs  of  the  meridian  have  since  i 
been  measured  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  as  in 
Italy  and  the  I'yrol,  in  the  Sardinian  dominions,  ' 
in  Jutland,  an(l  in  European  liusaia,  but  their 
combined  results  we  have  not  yet  known.  But, 
as  before  remarked,  the  law  by  which  the  | 
-  amount  of  ellipticity  at  any  point  on  the  earth's  i 
surface  is  a  problem  not  yet  solved.  Jlie  eS^eta 
of  celestial  and  terrestrial  refraction,  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmosphere,  the  attraction  of 
mountains,  and  the  secret  influence  of  magnetism, 
;in  connexion  with  the  nature  of  the  instnmients 
employeil,  and  the  different  abilities  of  those 
.tiigaged  in  such  measurements,  all  combine  to 
render  the  mensuration  of  an  arch  variable.  So 
-.that  In  this  way  we  can  never  arrive  at  the  exact 
:ratio  of  the  earth's  ellipticity  from  the  equator 
,to  the  p*)]f».  Another  plan  to  determine  with 
exactitude  the  ditferenco  b<*tween  the  equatorial 
and  polar  diameters  of  the  globe,  is  the  method 
<of  ti tiding  it  by  pendulums,  first  suggested  by 
.lluygeiu.  It  has  been  found  by  numerous  obser- 
vations on  the  length  of  the  i>enduhun.  In 
,ditTerent  parts  of  the  globe,  that  the  length  of 
the   eeoond't   pendulum    increases  from  the 
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equator  to  the  poles,  like  the  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  that  its  increase  is  |>i'oportioual  to  the  square 
of  the  time  of  the  latitudes.  Hence,  by  ascer- 
taining the  lengtli  of  the  second's  i>eudulum  at 
every  degree  of  latitude,  the  exact  length  of  that 
degree  mav  be  found,  and  therefore  the  exaot 
degree  of  elevation  at  the  equator,  and  of  dcprea- 
sion  at  the  poles.  This  has  been  aocompl islied 
by  Captain  S.ibine,  in  bis  account  of  experiments 
to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth  bv  means 
of  pendulums,  vibrating  seconds  in  uitTercnt 
latitudes.  This  geutleuian's  work  obuuned,  in 
June,  lb26,  the  astronomical  prize  left  by  De  Ln 
Laiide,  for  determining  this  problem,  which 
was  adjudged  to  him  in  the  meeting  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  I'ai-is,  held  that  yeiu:.  I'hus 
the  dispute  conceTniug  thcelli]>ticity  of  theglolx' 
has  mightily  improved  geography,  by  the  number 
of  celestial  arcs  that  have  been  measured,  and  by 
a  greater  approximation  to  the  knowledge  of  thu 
true  figure  of  the  globe  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  attained. 

Thus  wo  Iwve  brought  down  the  history  of 
geography  from  its  earliest  dawiiines  to  its 
present  degree  of  perfection,  and  from  it  may  be 
seen  bow  lar  we  excel  the  ancients  in  our  know- 
ledge of  its  form,  motion,  and  magnitude,  in  the 
methods  of  aincertaining  latitudes  and  longitudes; 
in  the  number  and  variety  of  instruments  neces- 
sary for  these  piu-poses ;  in  the  laws  which 
regulate  its  motions ;  and  in  the  actual  givater 
kiiowletlge  of  its  surface.  Some  of  the  ancients 
held  it  to  be  of  the  form  of  adi'iun,  as  Lcucippus; 
of  a  rolling-pin  or  cylinder,  as  Anaximondor.; 
of  a  boat,  as  IJenuditus ;  of  a  senucircle,  is 
Cratt>s ;  of  a  sling,  as  Po&idonius ;  of  u  table, 
as  liipparchus.  Others  of  them  thought  it 
hollow,  because  water  rests  upon  it ;  and  others 
thought  it  a  liroud  circular  plain ;  others  an 
island  surrounded  bv  the  ocean  ;  others  u  quad- 
raugulai'  form  ;  niid  others,  as  Lactantius  and 
several  of  the  l  athers,  a  great  circular  plain 
extenditig  downwiurds  with  infinite  roots  ;  and 
though  Eratosthenes  and  Ptolemy  both  believed 
and  taught  its  globularily,  yet  so  great  was  the 
inllueuce  of  the  clergy,  tliat  even  I'tolemy's 
system,  imperfect  as  it  was,  was  not  received 
into  the  schools  till  very  lately.  Even  at  the 
end  of  the  1 4th  centurv,  it  was  the  common 
opinion  of  theologians  tiiut  the  earth  was  tlat ; 
and  that  voluminous  commentator,  Tostatus, 
Bishop  of  Avila,  a  little  before  the  discover\- 
of  America,  rejected  the  opinion  that  the  eartli 
was  a  sphere,  because  it  was  a  rash  doctrine, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  soundness  of  Ciiristian 
faith.  As  to  the  motion  of  the  enrth,  with  the 
exception  of  I'ythagoras  and  his  followers,  all 
the  ancients,  with  Ptolemy  at  their  heiid,  denied 
both  the  diunial  and  annual  motion  of  the  earth* 
or,  in  other  words,  its  motion  round  its  tixis, 
and  its  motion  round  the  sun  in  a  path  or  orbit. 
Their  diiferent  opinions  of  its  magnitude  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  what  has  been  already 
mentioned.  Their  method  of  ascertaining  lati- 
tudes was  chiefly  by  gnomons  or  sun-dials,  and  in 
determining  longitudes  they  liud  no  other  method 
till  the  time  of  I'toleiny,  but  itinerary  measures 
and  computed  distances,  and  the  method  of  lunar 
eclipses,  invented  by  Ptolemy,  as  before  observed, 
to  determine  these,  was  always  liable  to  error. 
Ilrt4{K>cting  instruments  of  ub5ervution,  their 
only  instruments  were  an  astrolabe  or  a  gnomon, 
for  ascertaining  latitudes.  They  knew  nothing 
of  the  sext^uit  or  the  telescope  ;  they  were  igno- 
rant of  the  mariner  s  compass,  and  i-onM*quently 
of  besringn.    Some  of  them  allowed  only  one 
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winA,  ochm  tw,  oliMn  foar,  and  Andnmicui  / 
CyiiMtfcw,  c%^;  PHnff  fleiMOh  and  Ariatotl«>, 

twvlve  ;  and  VitniTJiid  91.  Am  ^hi-  l<n<iwlpdge  I 
of  hT^roifTaphy  N  of  grrat  u»o  to  thnt  of  pc<»-  I 
^rapnv,  so  whiit«'v»»r  proinot***  tht*  one,  proraoten 
«1m  atkar.  IxDoraiit  of  Um  vme  of  the  compass, 
It^tuMmt  faww  Aair  tr«e  dirantlon.  nor  the 
Inn  iMBringB  nor  forma  of  ron^t-*,  nor  drptbs  of 
ndflk  They  could  n«*wr  a.M«"riuin  cxm  tly  when* 
WflJ  ir«ra^  how  far  thry  had  NailiMl.  at  what 
ma  thqr  wora  aailing,  or  the  true  dirfKrtion  of 
tbatr  mifaa.  Far  dieir  awiatanaa  In  narigat ion, 
they  had  the  knowledjje  of  a  f«>«-  strirn.  They 
had  no  other  Initrumenf  to  ascertain  their  lati- 
tude at  sea  but  what  Is  railed  the  sia  nsfrolahp, 
and  thia  waa  often  of  no  oae,  from  the  unsteady 
Tairrlia  af  A«  ahlp.  Thia  dIAcultv  haa  been  long 
removed,  by  the  invention  of  Haaley's  quadrant. 
It  waa  still  more  diffiruh  for  thrm  to  dHermine 
their  longitude  while  at  «ea.  Thi-y  wcif  even 
ignaranl  of  the  iMe  of  the  log.  This  difficulty 
haa  been  famoved  by  tha  Invention  of  chrono- 
meters, or  tiriT'-kpepom,  particularly  that  of 
Harrison  s.  Hut  the  lunar  method  is  still  more 
useful  th'iii  that  of  t'unf-ki'»')>eri,  »•<  these  are 
liaUe  to  a  variety  of  accidente.  which  no  sagacity 
«M  |H«Tent;  aM  bacanw  tnat,  In  rtrj  lang 
fiyages,  the  means  of  verlf3r1n|^  their  rate  of 
motion  seldom  occur.  The  problem  of  finding 
thf  loni^itu'li'  at  scH,  (ieppii<ietl  on  the  t'xartiH's>< 
with  which  the  moon's  pUce  oooid  be  found  in 
flM  liaaTana.  Tha  arMoondait  reaaareliw  of 
Clairaut,  Kaler,  and  iVAlembert,  were  engaged 
in  ilctt'rmining  the  mean  periods  of  the  ine<}iiali- 
ties  in  the  motions  of  the  miKni,  ai  tln'-se  w  i n- 
affected  by  the  action  of  the  son  and  the  eartii. 
Onlded  by  these  resulla  of  Ihalr  aaoeearive  la- 
bours. Mayer  of  Gnttintjen  compiled  a  set  of  solar 
and  lunar  lable«,  the  ino«tt  acrurate  that  man  had 
ever  seen,  in  IToo,  which  gave  the  longitude  ot" 
the  moon  within  ;iO'.  These  ware  subwouently 
imaretadi  by  Dr.  lAadrelyna,  and  Mr.  Maacm, 
and  still  more  lately,  hy  nurg  and  Hnrkhardt  ; 
the  error  of  these  last  tahles  will  Mehioni  exceed 
Ih    or  7j|  niilf*  of  longitiiile.      To  hii persefli-  the 

labour  of  computations  necessary  to  be  made  in 
iMtaf  theae  taUaa,  tin  Nantleal  Almanack  waa 

published  at  the  snpge?ition  of  Dr.  Maskelyne, 
and  which  Isnowannuaily  continued.  'ITielongi- 
tucle  it  thu^  ascertained  lii  such  a  nicety,  thnt  the 

navigator  is  secured  from  all  daxiger  arising 
from  the  former  Imperfect  modes  or  flnding  it. 
He  is  now  enabled  to  make  for  his  port  %vithout 
•ailing  into  the  parallel,  knd  then,  in  the  seaman's 
phra->i  ,  '«  Running  down  the  port  on  the  {»aralle]," 
as  was  done  before  thia  method  waa  practised. 
Fifty  rears  ago,  narigatora  did  nal  allampt  to 
find  their  longitudes  at  9ea  unless  by  their 
reckoning,  which  whs  hardly  ever  to  be  depended 
•n. 

Tha  aodants  were  ignorant  of  tha  osa  and 
Ibrm  af  lha  tdescope,  by  which  alone  tha  aaleilltai 

of  Jupiter  ran  He  sfen.  Th*>«e  mtdlltes,  or  monns, 
are  four  in  number,  and  suffer  frequent  eclipses 
from  pas>4ing  through  Jupiter's  shadow,  in  the 
moawav  aa  our  moon  fa  aeUpaed  by  pawtng 
thMngh  wa  ahadaw  af  tta  aarth*  Bjrnieanaoi 

these  eclipses,  fhp  motlon  of  light  was  ascer- 
tained, and  thev  are  found  to  be  of  essential 
use  in  determining  longitudes.  For  want  of 
teleaoopes,  the  ancients,  of  oonrm»  were  ignorant 
of  the  Terr  aidrtanoa  OT  aneh  maana,  and  oavld 
HOt»  therefore,  detenninc  loriL'itiidri  by  them. 
Telmoopns,  alM,  have  been  esseuUaii  y  usenil  when 
VPUMI  t»  qnadr— at  te  tha  Mmwmi 


celestial  arcs — such  measurements  being  raoch 
more  accurate  than  the  andenta  eooM  poeriUy  4s 

by  their  imp»Tf»^t  methods.  The  map  of  K mnc*-, 
mentioned  by  our  author  in  his  refle<-tiuo«  on 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  was  constructed  by 
Caasini,  who,  along  with  other  matK^Tfl^^'T'lt 
measured  the  whole  area  throofh  IVwMi^  hi 
I7IS.  The  great  map  of  France,  founded  sn 
this  meitsurement,  was  188  sheet*,  but  it  waa  not 
finished  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI. 

i'hou^h  the  ancients  could  measure  heists 
geometrically,  yet  from  want  of  Intowtedye  af 
terrestrial  refra<  tion,  and  the  Jaw^  hy  whirh  it  is 
regulated,  they  cuuld  never  take  iheiu  with  that 
precision  which  is  done  in  modern  times;  and 
besides,  we  have  no  account  of  their  baae  liae^ 
to  enable  us  to  determine  from  whnl  level  dwy 
took  the  elevations.  They  were  i;nirnnt  i  f  th.» 
use  of  barometers  in  detCTTninint;  ine  pressure 
of  the  ntiiios|ihere,  or  how  that  prt-ssure  is  nMHii< 
fiad  by  heat  or  moisture ;  for  thc^  had  on  thmM* 
uialeri  to  determine  the  one,  nap  nTKraoMana 
to  ascertain  the  other.  For  want  of  thrw,  tbr'y 
were  also  unable  to  determine  the  amount  uf 
n  fi  ^  (ion,  as  it  is  r«»s;ul.iferl  by  deiisjtT  .  heat, 
and  moisture.  As,  with  the  exception  of  i'jth»> 
goras,  and  a  few  othen^  they  were  fgnarat 
of  the  diurnal  and  anniial  revolntinnn  of  the 
globe,  so  also  were  they  ignorant  of  the  lawa 
whi(  h  regulate  these,  resulting  from  the  sohltaaa 
doctrine  of  fraviution,  that  myateridoa  power, 
which  e«iacla  tha  meet  dfatant  palnta  af  spwre, 
and  the  most  rrmote  periods  of  dumtj.m.  I  rom 
all  these  defir  iencies  in  science,  in  instruroents, 
and  uielhodsof  ohservations.  whut  they  did  know 
of  the  geography  and  surface  tbey  knew  bvt 
imperfectly,  aM  many  things  respecting  them 
they  knew  not  at  all.  Their  knowledge  r.f  ih^ 
terrestrial  surface,  so  far  as  respects  extent,  wm 
very  limited,  as  has  been  already  shown.  Nat 
above  one-fourth  of  the  Asiatic  eantineiii  wm 
known  to  them,  nor  abora  ano-thhd  af  AIHol 
Of  the  noi^h  of  Europe  they  knew  nothing 
beyond  the  60th  degree,  unless  perhaps  northern 
I'hule  he  excepted  ;  and  the  American  continent 
was  utterly  imknown.  f  rona  thair  merr  IfaaiMd 
knawledfa  af  botany;  their  ahnait  tatd 

ranee  of  rhemistry  ;  their  defirirnries  in  miners 
logy  and  natural  history;  their  igitorajice  of  era- 
ifraphv  and  hyp;<onietry,  of  meteorology,  tttk  iB 
of  which  the  preaant  advanead  atata  of  hnma 
knowledge  have  rendtftid  aubat-rilmt  to  ge<«eT«> 
phical  description,  they  were  unable  to  rh  e  I'ull. 
accurate,  and  enlightened  views  of  the  physicai 
geography,  and  natural  productions  of  any  coon- 
try.  So  extended  now  is  the  modem  kpowiedgaaf 
the  globe,  diat wKh  thaaMBptfon  af  CeatnOiUB, 
the  Indo  Chinese  territories,  and  the  interior  sf 
Africa,  there  is  scarce  a  region,  country,  or 
but  has  be«n  visited,  made  known,  and  their 
plaoa  aerigned  in  mufti  and  na  aoaner  haa  a 
travclkr  tllad  «»  a  yM,  ar  raetlM  an  enw. 
than  the  map  of  tne  place  or  region  he  has  visited 
bei'omes  more  full  and  accurate.  Kvea  with 
such  knowledge  as  the  ancients  poaseaaed  af  At 
■urftrn,  thuj  irwrr  nnabls  tngiTi  a  jiiat  fiaiaaui 
WDon  a«  vaaR  aanwMV  iram  mew  ignamMa  ar 
spherical  projection.  Yet  with  all  our  increauwd 
knowledge  of  the  terrestrial  sor&ee,  still  much 
remains  to  be  done.  Geography  is  a  practical 
aeioioek  aa  oar  aathor  well  obserree,  and  rannet 
thctafcra  praeNd  with  very  rapid  pacr,  aa  il 
requires  a  vast  number  of  operations  an  l  ««b*rr- 
Tations  to  render  it  perfect.  Erta  in  thorn  coon* 
triM  wMl  ^AIA  W$  Mn  bllKMfMiMl^r  MMh 
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•Hll  renudM  to  be  nMfrlalMd,  Mbn  their  gto- 
prnphy  can  .jnstly  he  rnll»»d  complete.  We  are 
much  Ifsfl  (Icrtoieiit  and  inaccurate  in  our  know- 
ledge ot'  the  niitiinil  history  of  the  j^IoIm-,  than  in 
ita  geography,  strictly  ao  called »  that  ia,  in  the 
•Ktant,  direction,  luaiadaiMd  lo«gltnd«%  dlrae- 

tton  and  elevation  of  mountailH^  fln^  tUUnti, 
and  tcrniiiiatiun  iifriviTs,  &c. 

The  ijfiiiiraiK-p  oft  h(»  ancients  in  nautical  science 
rendered  them  atill  more  ignorant  of  the  hydro- 
cnipbjr,  than  •#  tiie  geography  of  the  globe. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  are  better  and  more  f  .xti^n- 
eively  acquainted  with  the  former  than  the  latter, 
from  our  iin|ii  nvenicnts  in  that  very  science  of 
which  the  ancienta  were  companUively  igno- 
fWit.  The  coatta  of  every  ewitinent,  and  alnuMt 
rvery  island,  hare  been  examitu  -l  luid  in.tde 
known.  Hardly  a  bay,  gulf,  or  inland  Kt-a, 
hut  liOM  been  explored  ;  whereas,  the  hydro- 
by  of  the  apcienta  was  confined  to  the'  Me- 
fnOMB  Sm  nA  ita  gulfa»  and  part  of  th0 
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Atlantic ;  for  with  the  Rod  Sea,  Perdan  Golf, 

and  Indian  Ocean,  they  were  but  imperfectly 
acquainted,  and  were  utterly  it^nonint  of  the 

existt'iu'c  (if  t l;t'  (5 rcut  Parifir  Ocean.  Tin 


ignomnce  both  as  to  the  geography  and  hydro> 
graphy  of  the  globe  prevaOod  anMBgtt  thoorwital 


geographera ;  for  if  they  were  more  and  better 
acquainted  with  their  own  regions  and  their  own 
seas  than  were  the  Greeks  :iii(l  Romans,  thrv,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  equally  ignorant  of  the 
geography  of  the  Greek  and  IU»n«i  wwid*  mmI 
their  ignorance  in  other  sckfMM  JflTttllnillg  tO 
geography  was  the  same. 

Thus  we  have  given  a  comparative  view  of 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  ancienta  and 
modems.  We  have  said  nothing  of  Chinese  or 
Indian  geography,  as  theee  nations  knew,  and 
still  know  very  little  about  the  s-uliject  ;  and 
what  they  did  or  do  know  iaaa  little  worth  telling 
M  It  bllttk  wwHnMidliir. 


/ 


OF  NAVIGATION.' 


I  SHALL  wmtnf  only  om  pdnC  in  fUi  place, 
whiah  b  Um  wiNndkcfiil  fifcange  that  an  txftrl- 

meut,  which  mi^ht  appear  of  tmall  iin]>ortanre, 
faaa  occastooed  in  navli^tion,  and  the  itapariority 
we  hare  acquired  in  thia  respect  ovwtheandeots, 
by  a  mcana  that  teemed  trivial  in  itMlf.  I  aQude 
to  the  invention  of  the  rompaaa.  This  instru- 
ment ieaboxthat  has  a  needle  in  it  touched  with 
n  loadstoa«,  dwt  tnrM  ahniya  towards  the  pole, 
awept  in  soma  plaoas  wibcra  it  has  a  decliuatiun. 

Thf  ancients,  we  know,  whoflt'vrcd  their  ships 
by  the  sun  in  the  day,  and  the  stars  daring  the 
night,  in  misty  wwlhcr  Muld  not  diaeern  what 
eaane  toboM;  mi  fin*  that  reason,  not  daring 
to  put  out  to  sea,  were  obliged  to  k«>«-p  cIi>m»  to 
the  shore,  and  coold  not  undertsJce  voyages  of 
■nj  caoaidenlile  kngth.  Thay  knawooaof  the 
Virtoaa  of  the  loadstone,  which  is  tanttnet  iron. 
One  would  tiiiiili  that  the  slightest  attention 
might  have  occasioned  their  discovering  its  other 
property,  of  dlreetinf  Ilaelf  towards  tlie  pole  of 
the  wwld*  and  in  consequence  have  led  them  on 
to  the  com  puss.  Hut  hi-  ^vho  di-^povi's  ,11  things, 
kept  their  eyes  shut  to  an  effect,  wliich  seemed  of 
f todf  oliTfoDa  to  diem. 

Neither  the  author  of  this  invention,  nor  the 
time  when  the  use  of  it  wa«  fir-^t  th<Mii;i<.t  of,  is 
precisely  luiown.*  It  is,  however,  certain,  tliat 
Hub  n«Bcli  naed  flialaadatopa  In  navlgiadMi  loof 
Mbra  anyothar  nation  «f  Europe,  aa  nay  be 
easily  prove*!  from  the  workt  tif  •mnie  of"  our 
ancient  French  authors,'  who  spolie  of  it  hrst 
alwva  four  hundred  yean  ago.  It  la  true,  the 
invention  was  then  very  imjierfect.  For  tJuy 
say,  that  the  needle  wan  only  put  into  a  bowl  or 
vessel  full  of  water,  where  it  could  ttnn  itself 
towaija  tha  north  supported  upon  a  pin.  The 
fTllnfOfl.  If  Wa  may  believe  certain  niiNleni  rela- 
tions, rnaka  nsa  to  thia  day  «f  tiM  aama  kind  of 
compass. 

navigators  pereelvfaif  tiM  InportHifla  of 
Ihb  invoition,  made  many  astronomical  ohier- 
viHaM  towirda  tha  baghming  of  thafimrtotnth 


1  Soo  ffic  Supplement  to  thr  nrficlc  romnirrrc,  p  78, 

wherein  It  giren  an  outline  of  the  bittory  of  commerce 

and  Davicatson.  from  the  saitat  pariod  down  to  the  llmt 
arPtatasr.-^ 

t  CsMbd^  Astron.  Slemoirs.     S  Guyot  de  Provtoes. 


century  to  mtm^  OamMlrea  of  it,  and  (mmd, 

that  a  needia  taochad  wlA  n  Inmhtoae,  aid  m 

in  ffjuHil/rio  dpon  a  pivot,  rlid  actuallv  turn  of 

itself  towards  the  pole,  and  that  tha  dirmifln  sf 
aneh  anssdia  mUhl  bo  employed  fer  hnnwinf  aia 

regions  of  the  wurU,  and  the  point  *  of  the  wW 
in  which  it  is  piioper  to  sail.  T.y  other  nh^sTra- 
tions  it  has  been  since  discovered,  that  the  at^Ht 
doea  not  always  point  to  the  true  nortli,  but  that 
it  haaa  HuaU  declination  — ■^r'tnift  towards  the 

east,  and  soni'-timfx  towards  the  west ;  and  rrrn 
that  this  declination  changes  at  difierent  times 
and  plaoea.  Bnt  they  foond  alaa  the  mnam  ef 
knutving  tbi;i  varlalion  SO  cuctl^by  the  smaal 
stars,  that  tin*  rompnss  may  be  used  with  cer- 
tainty for  finding  the  regions  of  the  heavens,  evea 
when  donded,  provided  that  It  haa  been  vectiiii 
a  little  before  by  the  observation  of  the  aCm> 

The  curiosity  of  thr  loanu  d  of  I'ur.ip»-  l»#*:;aR 
at  that  time  to  awake.  They  soon  invented  vari- 
ooa  Instrnment^aiidaiadatableiaBdcBlcnlatian 
for  facilitating  tlieabecrvaiUeiiafthealna.  Kamr 
had  navigation  so  many  advantages  for  xurrf-^. 
ing.  The  pikKa  did  not  fail  to  make  the  moat  •^ 
them.  WUb  theat  helps  they  cnaaed  nnioaawn 
Neas ;  and  fliempeem  of  their  flnt  voyages  encovr- 
!ie<'d  th<>m  to  attempt  new  discoveries.  All  the 
nations  of  Europe  applied  thcmsclvea  to  them  ia 
emulation  of  each  otiber*  The  WanA  mvu  Aa 

first  in  signalizing  their  courage  and  aMnna; 
thi  v  M'ized  the  Canarit-s,  aji  l  <Hvrnv*r.v|  (preat 
part  of  Guinea.*  The  Portuguese  took  the  Island 
of  Madelinandlhataf  CapeVerd;  rndthuFb- 
mings  (Ilscovered  the  Idands  of  the  Axenn. 

Thi  sf  discoveries  were  only  preludes  to  th^'. 
of  the  New  World.  Christopher  Columbaa 
fimndlnf  bis  derign  upon  Ma  fcnawMfa  af  ailv^ 
nomy,  and,  as  it  is  said,  upon  the  memoln  af  a 
Discayan  pilot,  whom  a  stonu  had  thrown  upon 
an  ialand  of  tlie  Atlantic  ocean,  iuiUert4M)k  to 
crosi  dwt  esa.  flibproposed  it  to  aavcaal  «f  the 
prinoM  of  Enrope,  of  whom  sona  mglatitaid  It 
because  engaged  in  affairs  nf  a  mnre  orver.t 
nature,  and  others  n^ected  it  because  they  neither 
compreheadad  the  impartuMaaf  tint  exftMit^ 


4  Of  wbldi  pelntB  Uktc  are  iMrtr-twe  vfiaB  tke  rtm. 

PSM. 

b  Hilt  de  la  Couqucte  xWt  Canarkx  (<m  Ucthencauit. 
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!bt  VBMons  that  Coliunbus  gave  to  explain 
thr  possftHity  of  It.  Thus  the  plory  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World  w«e  left  to  the  kings  of 
CwrtlKwfcftallMwirttiBqyBMlMmwawfflehea 
by  it.  Colomhai  tpdlknmrt  from  his  kaewle<%e 

of  the  sphere  and  geoprnphy,  that  sailing  conti- 
nually towards  the  west  under  the  amne  paraiiel 
orrery  near  it,  h««iNddMliUl«fflBding  lands 
at  length,  hecaose  if  ha  Umiid  no  bsw  onea,  the 
earth  being  round,  he  mnnt  necjswlly  arrive  hy 
the  shortest  course  nt  the  extremity  of  the  East 
Indies.  In  his  Toyages  fran  MJAaa  l»  Otimm, 
aalllnf  ftaoi  north  to  aovtb,  ha  had  been  ooa- 
flrmed  hy  experience  that  a  depree  of  ih<'  cnrth's 
tfircumferenoe  contains  fmy^aix  miles  and  two- 
iMrds,  according  Co  tfw  naaoBK  oaMiMieA  by 
AeaMtranooHmof  Almamon;  and  he  had  learned 
in  the  books  of  Ptolemy,  that,  keeping  always  to 
the  west,  from  the  Canaries  to  the  first  lands  of 
Aaia»  then  »a  only  aa  ImiMlrad  and  eighty 
d^gfaaaw*  Aoeordiii|^7»lM8etoutfrom  the  Cana- 
ries, steffinp  nlways  to  the  wr-^t  nntiir  the  ««ninr 
parallel.*  As  he  did  not  entirely  reiy  upon  the 
oonpaasy  he  always  took  oara  to  ohserre  tha  aon 
hydafyWithoflsadatarshy  night  This  pre- 
caotinn  prevented  him  from  mistaklntjhi'?  course. 
For  those  who  have  written  his  life  say,  that  his 
ofai^Faitkma  of  tba  hoaTBna  mada  Um  povelTe  a 
Tnlatlon  in  his  <M>n)pass,  which  he  did  not  know 
before,  mid  that  lie  n^etified  his  \n\y  by  tlinn. 
After  sailing  two  months,  he  arrived  at  the 
Loeay  Islands,  and  thsnoa  want  on  toHlqMniola, 
Coli%  and  St.  DonJiifOy  whence  ba  hronght 
back  great  riches  Into  Spain.*  Astronomy,  by 
which  he  had  discovered  these  rich  countries, 
asriaiod  Mm  aho  in  aitaUbUDf  UmMlf  titere. 
For,  in  his  second  TOfage^  his  fleet  being  reduced 
to  extremities  l»y  the  want  of  proTisIons,  an«l  the 
inhabitants  of  Jamaica  refusing  to  supply  him 
with  them,  he  had  the  address  to  threaten  them 
with  darlnnlBf  tha  moon  at  a  tfane  whan  he  knew 
there  would  an  eclipse ;  and  as  that  eclipse 
really  liappened  the  day  he  had  fmretold,  the 
terrifled  hariMrlana  grantad  him  wlntaivcr  ha 
pleased. 

Whilst  Columhus  was  d'iscororing  the  southern 
part  of  the  New  World,  tlie  French  discovered 
tlia  northern  part  of  It,  and  gaTa  It  tha  nana  of 
Now  Fmnce. 

AmeriniH  \'e?«putiiis*  rontinurfl  the  discoveries 
of  Columbus,  and  had  the  advantage  of  giving 
hb  aano  to  Iho  wholo  Now  World,  which  has 
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thay 


of  great  use  to  him  In  his  voyages. 

On  the  other  side,  the  pilots  of  the  king  of 
Portugal,  who  tUl  then  had  only  traversed  the 
of  AMm,  doahkd  at  thia  time  tho  Capo 


hi  his  life  of  ColumlMUfdMpL  4. 
S  OMffk  17.  3  Chsyt,  88. 

4  VaiVul;llavti.piln 


of  Good  Ho|M^  an 

into  tlif  Fast  Indlt^ 
great  conquests. 

Is  there  in  ail  history  an  event  comparable  to 
tiiat  whidi  I  luwa  Bowrrialed^namdy,  tha  dia- 

rnvery  of  the  N'pw  World?  T'pon  what  did  ft 
depend  for  so  many  ages?  Upon  the  kiiowlcdge 
of  a  property  of  the  loadstone,  easily  discoverable, 
which  had  kowofw  aaeapad  tha  inqoirlM  of  an 

infirritc  number  of  thf  learned,  whose  sagacity 
had  penetrated  into  the  most  obscure  and  inost 
profoond  mysteries  of  nature.  Is  it  p<w8ible  not 
todlMaRihara  the  linger  of  Clod?  Coihmibaohad 
never  thought  of  forming  his  enterprise,  and 
indeed a>uld  never  have  succeeded  In  it,  without 
a  great  knowledge  of  astronomy;  for  Provf> 
denea  dd%hta  In  eoaoealfaif  ita  wonders  nndar 
the  veil  of  human  operations.  How  Important 
therefore  i«t  it  in  a  well  governed  state,  to  place 
the  superior  sciences  in  honour  and  reputation, 
whieh  aro  capabk  of  rendering  mankind  audi 
preat  services,  and  which  have  actually  hitherto 
procured  them,  and  still  continues  to  procure 
them,  endi  considerable  advantages  ? 

The  reader  will  permit  me  to  eay  a  ihwworde 
in  this  place  upon  two  voyagrs  of  the  learned, 
which  do  the  king  (Louis  XV.  j  and  literature  io 
general  great  hooonr. 


bg  ordtr  qflamh  XV, 


In  167S,  Mr.  Richer  oheenrad.  In  the  island 
of  Cayenne,  that  the  curvatlon  of  the  superficies 
of  the  earth  was  greater  there  than  in  the  tem- 
perate none.  Henoe  It  waa  oondoded  that  tto 
figure  of  the  earth  must  be  that  of  a  spheroid  flat 
towards  the  poles,  and  not  elliptical,  or  oblong, 
as  it  waa  and  still  is  believed  by  very  slulfulastro- 
nomem;  ftr  the  pohit  la  not  y«*  determined. 
Newton  and  Haygene  came  after  warde  hj  thdr 
theory  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  was  to  be 
assured  of  this  trutht  that  in  the  1735,  at  a  time 
wiien  Wanee  Iwd  a  war  to  aupport,  which  has 
since  termiiMted  eo  glorlooely  Iter  her,  the  king, 
always  intent  upon  making  the  sciences  flourish 
in  his  dominion^  sent  astronomers  to  Peru  and 
into  tha  north.  In  order  to  detcrmitte  with  cer- 
tdnty  by  aeeurate  oheanratfona  tiie  llgwo  of  tho 
terrestrial  globe.  Nothing  was  spared,  either  in 
respect  to  the  expenses  of  the  voyage,  or  to  pro- 
cure them  all  the  eonveniences  that  might  pr». 
mote  their  eoooen. 

We  saw  them  in  conseqiience  set  out,  part  of 
them  to  expose  them<«elve8  to  the  burning  heatii 
of  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  rest  to  fly  with  the 
same  ardonr  to  eonfront  all  the  horrors  of  the 
frozen  north.  The  f\r^t  have  not  been  heard  of 
for  a  oonsidenilile  time;  but  great  discoveriee 
are  expected  from  tlieir  inquiriee.    The  othen 

Tho 
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iwMXNiut  of  what  tbey  suffered  in  order  to  give 
ibeir  operali— ■  all  th»  pmhttim  which  they 
wtn  «MfM»,  1m  maum  cndlbkb   They  were 

obliged  to  traTerse  immense  forests,  in  which 
ih«j  were  the  first  that  CTer  opened  themselvea 
mgfj  to  icd>— mriM  MBWing  height,  and 
cMwrad  with  WDMi,  which  it  ww  aeceasary  for 

them  to  cut  down  ;  to  pass  twreiit*  of  an  impe- 
tuosity capable  of  aatonishing  such  as  only  behold 

M  ■thtr  ^ot  but  a  Lapbader,  nor  mast  nor  sails 

hat  a  tree  with  its  brancbps.  Add  to  this,  the 
«au»asivc  cold  of  these  regions  remote  from  the 
Mm,  of  whidi  they  experiflMsd  all  tlie  tigmum ; 
mad  the  groes  nourish naent  Ml  l^lch  they  were 

rcfJiiced  to  subhist  during  a  very  rousidorable 
length  of  time.    It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  oou- 

ngt  tbam  ladefarif  hit  ttlweriwi  mmH  Imn  imd 
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to  MnnmiBt  ao  many  diftcultiet,  thai  secud  i« 

themiapMrihlc.  Tbelate  readii^ef  tiMaeeswt 

of  this  voyace  in  the  Acadt-mr  of  Sciencn,  siooe 
their  return,  has  made  the  pohUc  very  dcMm 
to  see  it  piistai. 

One  is  sometimes  tempted  to  trcat  m  ■mIm 
such  laborious  and  scmpolous  obfrmti^m^.  thil 
hare  no  end  hot  to  determine  the  figure  of  th* 
earth ;  aai  tfHra  an  mamf  wW  wffl  pcrha^a 
beliere,  that  those  who  ■mds  them  rni^  hm 
•jnred  tiieruselvcs  the  trouble,  and  nuide  a  better 
uae  of  the  money  oa^yed  in  them.  Bvt  this 
ywcaafc  fnm  the  tgnmMe  ef  the  rilatf la  d 
obafonraliMB  af  this  nature  to  aatwIpitfM^  aai 
tbe  adrantag es  resulting  from  them  toasUutuwy. 
This  erent  will  not  m  little  conduce  to  cnb  the 
glory  of  Hm  iiiga    iMrfi  XV. 


CONCJLUSION  OF  THE  WHOLE  WORK. 


Amft  kaviof  mmim  dmoit  all  Hm  ■Mm  Mid  | 

kin^jdf'TTi'^  of  fbp  nniv»T^e  in  a  mannrr  paw  in 
review  bctore  our  cyrit  and  having  contidercd 
dnuoMlaBllrity  ^iMit  ImpartMit  mnli  tliat 
■wufwid  in  Am  darisf  Um  «oniM  many 
MgtMf  it  Menu  natural  enough  to  c<>  bark  a 
muamtf  before  we  quit  this  great  aoene^  and  to 
«ll«cl  lU  principal  parti  iato  •Mpoiat  of  view, 
to  oar  being  ftUe  to  fjom  tiM  better 
jattgOBcnt  of  it.  On  the  out  M%  we  prim  r^. 
wwrion*  and  ooo^ aorors ;  the  other  nutgia- 
tn»m,  poUtldnM^  and  legiaUtore ;  and  in  tiM 
aidat  of  both,  Um  komed  of  all  kinds,  who^  by 
the  utility,  beauty,  or  loblimity  of  their  know- 
lodge,  have  acquired  immortal  reputation,  'ilieae 
Arao  elioiw  Indodo^  In  my  opinion,  oH  tkot  to 
most  shining,  luul  OMNt attnoHvo of  eatoem  and 
admirution  in  human  greatness.  I  oonsiilpr  ttu> 
anivsrse  here  only  in  its  fairait  light,  and  i'ur  a 
■MMBt  tiko  off  my  Tiovr  from  all  tho  licOT  and 
disorden  that  disturb  its  beauty  and  economy. 

Before  me  stand  princes  and  kings,  full  of 
wiadom  and  prudence  in  their  counaela^  of  e<{uity 
and  Joatioa  In  tlM  govonuMUt  of  thdr  people,  of 
«aioar  and  Intrej^dity  in  battle,  of  modnraUon 

and  clrmrnry  in  victory,  subjecting  many  kin;;- 
douis,  founding  vtuil  empires,  and  acquiring  the 
lovo  of  tko  eonfonrid  nations  no  Icaa  than  of 
their  own  auljoeti:  such  was  Cyrus.  At  the 
same  timp  I  se*  «  mnltitudp  of  Greeks  and 
Romans,  equally  illustrious  in  war  and  peace; 
fHMnk  of  tlM  moot  ooadtod  hnrtrj  and  mlll> 
tary  knowledge;  politicians  of  exceeding  ability 
in  the  arts  of  goTernment  ;  famous  le^ishifon«, 
whose  laws  and  institutions  still  amaze  uh,  while 
thoy  aaowi  almogi  Iwnoiliyo,  m  awwli  they  appear 
above  humanity ;  magistrates  venerable  for  their 
love  of  the  public  pood  ;  jiKfges  of  (jreat  wisdom, 
inoorruptlbJe,  and  proof  agaiobt  ail  that  can 
tamp*  sfiditr;  and  toady,  dtlaena  ontlrely 
devoted  to  their  country,  whose  generous  and 
noble  disinterrstednewi  rises  no  hi^h  as  the 
contempt  of  riches,  and  the  esteem  and  love  of 
pofforty.  If  I  tnrn  my  eyea  towards  the  arts 
and  sciences,  what  lustre  do  not  the  multitude  of 
admirable  works  come  down  to  us  display,  in 
which  shine  forth,  according  to  the  difference  of 

riches  vf  Lrivt-ntion,  beauty  of  styie^  aoilditj  of 
judgment,  and  profound  crndltion» 


Thto  to  the  great,  the  splendid  socno^  that 
liistory,  the  faithful  register  of  past  events, 
has  hittierto  presented  to  our  view,  and  upon 
which  it  now  remalaa  te  oa  to  pass  our  Judg- 
ment. Is  it  possible  to  fpftae  oor  esteem  to  sttok 
rare  and  excellent  qualities,  such  shining  actions, 
and  uoblo  sentiments  ?  Let  us  call  to  mind  tJie 
maxinui  of  morally  In  the  writlnp  of  the  phllo- 
aophen,  ao  veimd,  ao  conformahle  to  right 
reason,  and  even  so  sublime,  as  to  be  capablo 
sometimes  of  making  CiiriatianB  blush.  Do  not 
men  of  wnA  profennd  knowledge  and  nnded- 
standing  deserve  the  name  of  sages  ? 

The  juiit  Judge  of  all  things,  by  whose  jadg> 
mcnt  it  ia  our  duty  to  direct  oor  own,  absolutely 
denies  It  diem,  mMr.  dn  Gust  obssrrm  so  justly 
in  several  of  his  works,  and  as  I  have  said  else* 
where.  "  The  Lord,"  says  the  royal  prophet, 
"  loolied  down  from  lieaven  upon  the  diildren 
of  men,  to  see  If  there  wwn  any  that  did  andor* 
stand  and  seek  God."'  The  eaj-th  is  full  of 
persons  that  excel  in  arts  and  scicnci-s.  There 
are  many  philosophers,  orators,  and  politiciano* 
Them  am  even  many  legislators,  interpretcm  of 
laws,  and  ministers  of  justiro.  IMnny  are  con> 
suited  as  persons  of  extraordinary  wisdom,  and 
their  answers  are  conaidered  as  decisions,  from 
which  It  to  not  allowabto  to  depart.  Howwrsr, 
among  so  many  yvUp  and  Intdligent  per<uns  In 
the  sight  of  men,  God  discerns  none  that  are  not 
fooliah  and  mad.  "  They  are  all  gone  aside,  they 
are  altogether  ilthyi  there  to  none  that  doth 
good,  no  not  one."  The  censure  is  general 
and  without  fxception.  What  then  is  wanting 
in  these  pretended  wise  men  'i  The  fiear  of 
God,  withont  which  there  to  no  trao  wisdon^ 
"  to  see  if  there  was  any  that  did  understand 
and  seek  God  :"  the  knowledge  of  their  own 
misery  and  corruption,  and  their  want  of  a 
Mediator,  and  a  Reetorsr  or  Bodecaser.  Every 
thing  is  in  esteem  among  them,  except  religion 
and  piety.  Tliey  know  neither  the  use  nor  end 
of  any  thing.  They  go  on  without  design,  or 
knowing  whither  they  shoold  end.  They  are 
i^' nurant  of  what  they  are,  and  what  diaU  become 
of  them.    Can  folly  be  more  clear  and  evident  ? 

The  thoughts  of  God  are  very  different  from 
them  of  men.    The  tmirene  peopled  with 
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rplpbrnted 


pvwerful  kinfi,  famoa*  leg^Islaton 
fhilotophen,  and  Imrotd  men  of  all  kinds,  ia 
th«  object  «f  oar  aAnifnliaii  aad  pridw ;  Mrf  0«d 
•Mi  MlUoif  bat  ilMt<tar  aad  corruption  in  it : 
"The  rarih  wai  corrupt  before  God."'  The 
qualities,  knowledge,  and  mmrtitnm  ot'  whidi  I 
■peak,  were,  b«wiTW,  very  eatfoMU*  ta  <h«n> 
)  MlfM.  They  were  the  giAs  of  God,  from  whom 
■lone  romcfl  all  good,  and  all  kiiowlpfic  '  hut  the 
Pagans  perrerted  tbeir  nature  by  the  unworthy 


as  their  prlnflfpl*  and  «od.  I  t<iH-ak  here  even 
of  those  among  them  who  pnawd  fur  the  Iwst  mii\ 
wisest,  whose  virtues  were  infected  either  with 
prida  or  Ingnlttadt ;  «v  t»  lyaaiE  oMre  properly, 
wfthbotlL 

I  hnrp  ohserred  that  certain  nf^n,  which 
abounded  with  illustrious  examples  either  at 
Adwm  «r  Bom^  odilUt  a  gmd  and  wMa  aoMM 

in  hiitiory:  Init  iki&n  was  at  the  same  time  a  c!r- 

cumstnur**  which  highly  fli"<};rac*'d  the  clory,  mid 
sallied  the  beauty  ot  these  iigen ;  1  ineau  the 
Idolatry  that  generally  prevaHed  tkraq^oot  Aa 
universe.  The  whole  earth  was  cotwed  with 
thick  darkness,  and  lay  phingrd  in  grom  atul 
•tupid  ignorance.  Only  one  couutry,  and  that 
of  very  small  exte&t,  knew  the  trvm  God  t  **  In 
Judah  is  God  known  :  his  namo  b  great  in 
Krac  l  "*  lOlscwIieiv  all  months  werp  ttnif*'  in 
re«p«'ct  to  him,  and  the  hymns  of  idolatrous 
aolamnlttca  were  onlj  hiTitatloni  to  erfanci^ 
which  the  scdticcr  of  mankind  had  made  their 
duty.  "  God  hut?"i  i  >  d  all  nations  to  n-alk  each 
afkcr  their  own  way,'  *  to  make  themselves  gods 
of  an  craatwoa,  to  adore  all  thair  own  pairfoBe,  to 
abandon  themselves  throuf(h  despair  to  those 
which  arc  most  shanipfnl,  to  hi'  !:MMir;mt  of  their 
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oripn  and  end,  to  direct  their  lives  by  errors  md 
£kble,  and  believe  every  thing  indJeeriminalely, 
or  nothing  at  aO. 

One  would  inuiglne  that  man,  sitnotadlntte 

midst  ttC  the  wondcn  which  fill  all  nature,  and 
largely  possessed  <^  the  good  thiogsof  God»  oaaU 


adoration  and  fidelity.  But  in  the  midst  of  Um 
grretest  light  he  behaved  like  the  blind.  JU 
became  deaf  to  all  the  voices  that  proclaimed  the 
Mi^leeCyandlloUneHoflfcoOntor.  "niiiiii 
every  thing,  except  God.  The  stars  aad  son. 
that  declared  the  Divinity,  be  hono«n*d  in  hn 
stead.  Wood  and  stone,  luder  a  thousand  farw, 
II  hi  A  fch  wlli  lioatlnafliii  tad  tMiontod,  wmt 
become  his  gods.  I  n  a  word,  false  religiM  feai 
deiuge<i  the  whole  enrth  ;  and  if  some  few  wfT* 
less  stupid  than  the  rest,  they  were  e^pialiy 
fanplow  and  wgrHlaAd.  DMtMltiMo^MH 
of  these,*  who  had  explained  himself  too  cleariy, 
deny  in  public  what  he  believed  in  priva!*-  ' 
Whence  we  may  ohserre^  of  what  araii  the  j 

We  see  here  the  principal  fruits  to  be  diiiwi 
fr<»m  the  study  of  profane  history,  of  which  emj 
piige  declares  what  mankind  wera  durii^  ss 
many  9(gm,  and  wkat  wa  oiiwtl>«a  ahanM  •(■ 
have  been,  had  not  the  peculiar  merry,  wHA 
madi*  known  the  fsivioiir  of  t?i«-  ^rf>rij  to  m, 
drawn  us  out  of  tlw  abyss,  in  which  all  our  Isre- 
fcthato wore owaOowid np^  "hi 
mercies  we  are  not  consumed."  A 
ajid  entirely  conferred,  whirh  wc  hare  no  pf*we? 
to  dtattrre  in  any  manner  ol'  ourselves,  zmd  f*:: 
vHiidi  wo  oq^t  to  render  otaraal  komage  of 
gratitude  and  fndaa  to  tka  gneo  of 
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AoARis  GrM^k  poet,  20^. 

AewAumj.  ITire*  different  acadi'mim,  412 — 
the  ancient,  ib.— the  middle,  417— and  the  iiuw, 
448« 

Academies  established  in  Europe  in  the  last 
century,  >pnuae  of  the  academy  of  sciences, 
ib. 

Advocate,  praise  of  that  profewion,  489— 
trith  nrhat  diisintereatednessi  it  ou|{bt  to  be  exer- 
cised, ^iiL 

iCIian,  Greek  historian,  ?U7. 

y'ElflchineH,  his  character  by  Quintilian,  370. 

J£sculapiiiB,  508.  note. 

JEaop  the  Phrygian  in  supposed  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  fab  lea,  4£kL  note. 
Afranius,  Latin  poet,  310. 
Agathodamnn,  geuf^nipher, 
Agatias,  poet,  S^]^ 

Agric^la,  his  life  written  by  Tai'itiw,  350— 
extracts  from  that  life,  SliL 

Agriculture,  its  antiquity  and  utility,  I — hotv 
impiirtant  it  is  to  placi*  it  in  honour,  and  how 
dniiKcrous  to  neglect  it,  ib.— editor's  supplem<'nt 
on  agriculture,  liL 

Alneus,  Greek  poet,  29f). 

Alcman,  lyric  poet,  igfH. 

Alexandria,  city  of  Egypt,  built  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  119 — its  commerce-,  87. 
Algebra,  iitEL 

Almamon,  caliph  of  Babylon,  537 — hit  care 
for  the  improvement  of  astronomy  and  ^i-o- 
graphy,  53fcL 

Alphonsine  taM»>^  of  astronomy,  I^M^ 

Amiot,  old  I'rcnrli  author,  pleasure  hin 
works  give  the  reiider,  ifHl,  3i7. 

Amniiaiius  MareellinuM,  Latiti  historian,  tiiVi. 

Aiiaereon,  Greek  piH't,  t^{>i>. 

Analogy,  exphumtiuti  of, 

Anatomy,  527. 

Anaxagoras,  philoNopher,  iS8— hi«  rare  of 
Pericles,  irl^^his  doctrine,  ib.— opinion  ctni- 
rn'niing  the  nature  of  the  gods,  tilH. 

Anaximnnder,  philonupber,  4:JS — his  thoughts 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Divinity,  liisi — 
discoveries  made  by  this  philotwphcr  in  a.Htn»- 
nomy, 

Anaximenes,  rhetorician,  fUM} — and  philoso- 
pher, 43H — his  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  givils 

Andoeides,  Greek  orat«ir,  3<i«i. 
Androcles,  slave,  his  adventure  with  a  lion, 
342. 

Andronicus  (Livius),  Latin  poet,  303. 
Annals,  name  given  at  Home  to  the  [lublic 
records  of  the  lUunon  affairs,  Hi'.). 
.'Vnthes,  muHician,  872. 

Anthologia,  name  given  a  collection  of  Greek 
epigrams,  ',^12^ 

Antigcni«les,  player  upon  the  flute,  2(»t. 
Antiochus,  philosopher,  32G. 


Antipnter,  p«»et  and  philosopher,  191. 
Autiphon,  Greek  orator,  .nr?. 
Antisthenes,    cynic    phil<»sopher,    462— hbi 
opinion  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Divinity, 

m 

Antony,  orator,  his  eloquence  how  strong 
an«I  persuasive,  .TTt. 

Apelles,  famoiiii  psinter,  166 — his  manner  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  Protogene«,  ib.— with 
what  simplicity  he  expressetl  his  own  thoughts, 
and  receivwl  those  of  others,  167 — Alexander's 
afTertion  for  him,  ib. — adventure  that  happened 
to  him  at  Alexandria,  ib. — how  h'*  revenged  it, 
llW. 

Apion,  or  Appion,  Greek  historian,  3i2. 
Apollinarius,  bishop  of  Lamlit-ea,  Greek  poet, 

mL 

Apollinarius,  sophist,  son  of  the  former,  glML 
Ai»ollo,  hymn  to,  "jjOR. 

.\pollodorns  architect,  125— his  sincerity  occa- 
sions his  death,  ib. 

.^.pollmlorus,  painter,  161— his  jealousy  of 
Zcuxis  his  pupil,  ib. 

/\pollonius,  of  llho«les,  Gre<'k  po»'t, 

A[N)Ilonius,  stoic  philosopher,  -t-i i. 

Ai»(>llonius  (  Pt'rv'ieiis),  giHimetrici.m,  .'vIO. 

Appian,  (.iri>ek  historian,  lil2x 

.\ptlionius,  (>re«;k  rheJorician,  UM). 

Arabian  geojijrnpherH,  ()Ol.--lJ(N). 

AratiM,  Greek  po«'t,  titHi. 

Arresilaiii,  philoMopher,  founder  of  the  middle 
aca4leray,  It7. 

Archacatiis,  Greek  physician,  comes  to  settle 
at  Home,  .'>il— he  is  treated  honourably  at  first, 
but  soon  after  dismissed,  ib. 

Arrhelaus,  phibetopber,  4.'t9. 

Arehias  (A.  IJeinius),  CJreek  poet,  29G. 

Archimedes,  famous geometrii  ian,  .'K'iO.atuI  5fiQ. 

Arrhitas,  of  Tarentum,  known  by  his  \vi  itiiif;s 
upon  the  me<-lianicH,  .'I'^t. 

Architects,  famous  ones  of  antiqiiity,  1 

Architecture  :  its  beginniMi!s,  proi;r<sN.  an  J 
perfection,  KM) — Gothic  ar.'biiectiirf,  1 1  {. 

Architrave,  term  of  arcliKeclnre,  1 1-?. 

Arcs  of  the  meridian,  (•!  i. 

Arista»us,  geometrician,  iialL 

Aristarchus,  Greek  graininari  iii,  ?7ii. 

Arislides,  jKiinter,  U't'.K 

Aristippus,  philosophtr,  ill — his  desire  to 
hear  S*K'rat«?s,  ib. — opinions  of  this  phibisojtlier, 
ib. — his  death,  4-12. 

Ariston,  philosopher,  1o I . 

Aristophanes,  Gn>ek  !;runmarlan,  ?7:». 

Aristophanes,  p«»et,  2;r7. 

Aristotle,  his  birth,  410 — he  makt^  himself 
a  disc  iple  of  Plato,  ib.— his  opinions  ctmeerriing 
the  natun;  of  the  i;<>ds,  l!).J — his  death,  l,'H>— he 
was  an  excellent  t^r.iininarian,  iiia=.rhetori<  ian, 
:HY7 — phibtstqdier,  -Wi* — astronomer,  558— 
and  geographer,  574. 
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Arl^toxenua,  musician  Rml  philosoplier,  ISO. 

Ari<«tylIiM,  astrononier,  537. 

Arithoietir,  Hrlvanto^es  of  that  iKienc4>, 
progress  of  the  ancients  in  it,  5^ 

Army.  Departure  and  march  of  an  armv 
amnn^^t  the  ancients,  236— inanm'r  in  \rbirh 
the  aiicientit  drew  up  their  armies  in  hattle,  2M. 

Arm«,  tbos^  used  by  the  anrients, 

Arrian,  Greek  historian,  347,  and  aS.'L 

Artemidurus,  philosopher.  Pliuy's  (generosity 
to  him,  JEQx 

A8cl«'piHde<(  of  Bithynia,  quits  the  profession 
of  a  rhf't<»rician  to  pracline  pliysic,  aiL 

Aspasia,  celebrated  courtezan,  her  ^rat  know- 
ledge ocrasioni  her  being  ranked  iimongst  the 
sophint»,  42(L 

Astronomy.  Origin  and  proprMs  of  ni^tro- 
nomy,  MJi—retlection*  upon  a.Htronomy,  [)33 — 
editor's  lupplKmont,  Ml. 

Athenicus,  philolofjer, 

Athruis,  or  AtherrmuH,  sculptor,  I3ih  note, 

Athi'us,  commerce  of,  83 — buildinifs  erected 
at,  under  Pericles,  117-Hige  ivhorein  eloquence 
flourished  in  Athens,  SCt3. 

Attejus,  Latin  f^ammai  ian,  220* 

Attius,  L:itin  poet,  HiiU 

Aulus  Gclliiis,  philol(»gor,  S87. 

Aurelius  Victor,  Latin  historian,  968. 

Au^onius,  Latin  poet, 

AviiMuis,  Latin  poet,  330. 

Babylon,  Babylonians,  commerce  of  the,  82. 

IWchus, 

Htfutia,  part  of  Greece,  unjust  prejudice  against 
that  i  tuintry,  .'M-k 

l"nli-ta,  nuK-Iiine  of  war,  used  by  the  ancient*. 

Baitlt's,  an. 

iM-riioullis,  brothers,  famous  geometricians, 
Ml. 

liion,  one  of  the  seven  sajjcs  of  Greece,  iS6. 
un(e. 

Bochart,  geographer,  fiOH. 
Bot'tius,  r>atiii  port,  .S.HI. 

BotJiny  :  wherein  that  science  consists,  526— 
to  what  |h!rfcction  Monsieur  Tournefort  carried 
it,  ih. 

Bras  4.  or  Copper  metal :  whence  taken,  58. 

Br  eat  lies,  in  fortification,  manner  of  closing 
thein  among  the  ancients,  2tig. 

Biick,  much  used  by  the  ancivnta  in  their 
buildings,  1  ]G. 

iJriet,  geographer,  tUH). 

Britain,  first  map  of,  fi07. 

Bronze,  art  of  casting  in,  uotr. 

Bupalus,  sculptor,  I3a  and  ^HK.  not,\ 

Cadmus,  Phoenician,  introduces  the  use  of 
letters  into  Greece,  notr. 
Caecilius,  Latin  poet, 

Cceaar  ranked  amongst  tlic  Latin  historians, 

as  4. 

Calendar,  Gregorian,  ."iSR. 

Caligula,  bad  taste  of  that  cmpcrnr,  .11 1. 

Callmiachus,  architect,  inventor  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  UiL 

Callimuc!ius,  GnH>k  gramm.irinn,  ?7f». 

Calliniachus,  of  Cyrene,  elegiac  i>r>t't,  .101. 

Callinus,  elegiac  iHw-t,  .'K)!. 

Calliope,  hymn  to  the  muse, 

Calphuniia,  Pliny  the  younger's  second  wife  ; 
her  tJiste  ftir  polite  learning,  .1S5. 

Calpurniu<H  (Titus),  Latin  poet,  ^21. 

C.-Uviiia,  a  Roman  lady  :  genoroHity  of  Pliny 
in  lespei  t  to  her,  :iHH. 


Camels,  their  ude  in  the  army,  23-t. 

Camp,  constmction  and  fortification  of  tbe 
camps  of  the  ancients,  and  p.irticularly  of  the 
Knitians,  238— dis|>oHition  of  the  Human  camp 
according  to  Polybius,  JiJ9. 

Capitals,  term  of  architecture,  IliL 

Caracalla,  Roman  emperor,  his  crueltv,  487. 

Carneades,  philosopher,  founder  of  tne  New 
Academy,  it8. 

Cartel,  for  the  ransom  of  prisoners  of  trar,  248. 

Carthaginians,  commerce  of  the,  79 

Casque,  head-piece  or  helmet,  defensive  armour 
of  the  ancients,  Ji^ii. 

Cnssini,  his  treatise  upon  astronomy,  isSi. 

Catapulti,  machine  of  war  in  use  amnttg  tbe 
ancients,  2.j8. 

Cato  (M.  Porcius),  account  of  bii  Ktok  on 
husbandry,  27 — his  conduct  in  respect  to  Car- 
neadr.«,  and  the  other  .Athenian  HmbaMiad«4>. 

— Catu  is  r.inke<l  among  the  historians, 
— and  orators.  ■S7.'>. 

Cato,  of  Utica,  description  of  him,  ij^j^. 

Cattle,  feeding  of,  amongst  the  ancicuta,  LL 

(\aullus,  Latin  poet,  .SI  I. 

Caustic^  sjKvies  of  painting  used  by  the 
ancients,  \^  and  n»te. 

Cavaliers  term  of  fortification,  261. 

Cavalry  of  the  ancients,  ^iH. 

Chaeriliis,  Greek  poet,  in  favour  with  .■\lex- 
ander,  295. 

Chaldeans,  philosophy  of  the,  note. 

Cambden,  gp*»gmpher,  QSSL 

Chares,  sculptor,  1.S7.  note. 

Chariots  armed  with  scythes,  much  used  by 
the  ancients  in  battles,  212. 

Chemistry,  5:^7. 

Chilo,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  i38b 

note. 

Chinese  astronomy,  54.2 — maps  of  C-hioa.  612. 

Chiron,  the  Centaur,  5(H.  nott. 

Chromatic,  kind  of  music  amon^  the  aoci«!nta, 

189. 

Chrysippus,  stole  philosopher  :  hb  character, 
451 — his  doctrine,  455.  ; 

Cincius,  Latin  historian,  52Si 

Circulation  of  the  blood,  discoTery  of  the,  529. 

Circumvallalion,  lines  of,  iSSil. 

Cithara,  musical  instrument  used  by  ths 
ancients,  180. 

Civilians,  famous  ones  of  antiquity.  18<i. 

Classicus  (Cavilius),  Is  accused  at  liome  by 
the  deputies  of  Bo'otia,  on  his  quittinj^  tiwtt 
government,  S8"l — death  spares  him  the  ooiiae- 
quences  of  that  afTuir,  ib. 

Claudian,  Latin  iM)et, 

Cleanthcs,  stoic  philosopher  of  great  rvpa- 
tation,  454. 

Cleobiilus,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece, 

4.'%).  nute. 

CliuLites,  method  taken  by  the  ancients  for 
knowing  their  diflTerence,  537. 

Clituniachus,  Carthaginian  philo»«iplier,  44*^ 
Cluvler,  geographer,  iXfl. 
Coins,  account  of,  iiL 

Colours  used  by  the  ancient  painters  in  ih^ir 
works,  1 55. 

Column,  term  of  architecture,  LLk 
Coma,  city  of  Italy,  388. 

Commerce,  its  excellency  and  a<lvanta««u  5.? 
— its  antiquity,  bA — jdaces  and  cities  where  mr^ 
exercised,  ib.— editor's  supplement,  72. 
Composite  order  of  architecture,  LbL, 
Composition,  in  painting  ;  wlierein  it  ron^i?:^. 
154. 

Conttantine  the  Great,  his  continence,  S97. 
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Copper.  Mines  of  copper,  56— Jcacriptiau  of 
tJiat  metaJ,  ib. 

Corienie,  rock  bcaieged  and  taken  by  Alex- 
andMr,  S61. 

(^triath,  city  of  Greece,  comntierce  of,  SlL 

Corinthian onler of arcbitet-ture,  HI,  1  li.notr. 

Cum.  Cuunirir.i  famous  for  producing  ubund- 
once  of  corn,  5— manner  of  ibRuhini;  and  pre- 
serving corn  aiuoug!it  the  Romans,  32. 

CurnutUH  (TertuUius),  Pliny  the  younjjer's 
collea^e  when  treojiurer  of  the  empire,  uiid 
afterwards  consul,  363. 

Corinna,  poetess,  surnamed  the  Lyric  mnse,.S(X). 

Corrtia  (or  Crane)  machine  of  war,  5J7t),  22L 

Cotta  is  placed  in  the  number  of  the  Latin 
orators,  371. 

Coanterpoint  or  counterpart,  in  music,  IK.^. 

Crassus,  excellent  orat4>r,  374 — his  edict  when 
cctisor  against  the  Latin  rhetoricians,  403. 

Craterus,  physician,  ^22. 

Crates  of  Malos,  Greek  grammarian,  iHO. 

Crates,  Cynic  philosopher, 

Crattuus,  Greek  comic  poet,  HHj. 

Criticism  :  wherein  it  consisted  amongst  the 
ancienta,  22&l 

Critolaus,  Peripatetic  philosopher,  4aL 

Crotona,  reformation  introduced  there  by 
Pythagoras,  462* 

Crowns  given  by  the  Romans  to  those  who 
distinguished  thenuclves  in  battle  bv  their  va- 
lour, 

Ctesias,  of  Cnidos,  practises  physic  in  Persia, 
with  great  rrputation,  337 — his  works  plac«  him 
in  the  number  of  the  historians,  ib. 

Cvcloid,  geometrical  instrument  -.  invention 
orit^5S2. 

Cynics  (sect  of)  :  their  origin,  4^2 — why  so 
called,  ib. 

Cyreuaic,  famous  sect  of  philoao]>hcn,  ML. 

DiVHALUs,  Grecian  sculptor,  134,  note. 
Damon,  sophist,  M£L 

Dancing,  idea  which  the  Romans  had  of  this 
exercise,  Is6. 

D'Anvillc,  geographer  to  the  king  of  Prance, 
6S9— his  outline  of  Ptolemy's  geography,  5t>3, 

Decimation,  punishment  amongst  theRomans, 
2AL 

Decius  (  P. ),  Roman  tribune,  how  rewarded 
for  saving  the  army, 

Declamation,  (or  speaking)  of  the  theatre  com- 
poMd,  and  set  to  notes  among  the  anciciittt,  IS/s. 

Declamation,  a  kind  of  compiMitiuu  fur  the 
exercise  of  eloquence,  M8i 

Declaration  of  war,  216 — with  what  cerc- 
monies  attended  amongst  the  Greeks,  ib.— and 
amongst  the  Romans,  ib. 

Democritus,  bis  opinions  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  the  Uivinity,  i'.Ui. 

Demosthenes,  character  of,  370. 

Descartes.  Mo<lem  physics  indebted  to  him 
for  most  of  their  improvements,  ^03. 

Design,  one  of  the  parts  of  (Kunting,  UtL 

Dialectics,  or  logic,  what  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers thought  of  it,  470. 

Diascoriaes,  physician  of  Anaziu-ba,  iti. 

Diapcenes,  one  of  the  early  sculptont,  ISb,  note. 

Diatonic,  one  of  the  three  species  of  the  music 
of  the  ancients,  1^ 

Digest,  487. 

Din  arch  us,  Gr*ek  orator,  370. 
Dinoi-rates,  un  hitect,  LiiL 
Diodorus  Siruliis,  Greek  historian,  !t\9. 
Diodorus,  Greek  philosopher,  iiiL, 
Diogenes  Laortius,  Greek  historian,  -tAw. 


Diognetus,  architect  of  Rhodes,  rcwai'deu  by 
his  country, 

Dion  Ca-ssiiu,  Greek  historian,  fi-iS. 

Dionybius  of  Il.iliairuusiius,  his  history,  and 
oth.'r  wurks,  S!I9,  840. 

Dionysius  the  Tbi-acian,  Greek  grautmari.tu, 
'  £77. 

■     Dionysius  Pericgetes,  geographer,  .'i.S  1 . 
I     Discipline,  niiliuu'y.    In  what  manner  tho 
]  Greeks  observed  it,  Sdlii — liow  strictly  main- 
tained among  Uie  Romans, 

Dodurt,  M.,  his  exact  calculation  of  all  the 
notes  and  half  notes  of  a  common  vuice,  2!Li> 
Dogmatists,  a  medical  sect,  blfh  nule. 
Domitiaii.    Domitiau's  edict   in   respect  to 
vines,  1>— Domitiau  treated  as  a  god  by  i^uinli- 
lian,  411— his  death,  413. 

Donatus,  famous  grammarian,  2&iL 
Doric  order  of  architecture,  liCi  and  1 10 
Draco,  legislator  of  .\thens, 
Draco,  son  of  Hippocrates,  iuLL 

EcLtrsEs,  at  what  time  the  ancients  first 
knew  the  causes  of, 

Education.  Wise  maxim  of  a  philosopher 
concerning  the  education  of  children,  44-t. 

Egypt,  divided  into  three  paits  :— Upper 
Egypt,  or  Tliebais ;  Middle  Egypt,  or  Hepta- 
nomis ;  LoWcr  Egypt,  or  Delta,  >;0— fertility  uf 
Egypt,  iL 

Egyptians,  of  the  manner  in  which  they  culti- 
vated agriculture,  12— commerce  of  the,  78^^  and 
87— architecture  of  the,  101,  no/e— eculpture  of 
the,  127,  no<c— painting  of  the,  150.  no/c  — 
music  of  the,  liJO — philosophy  of  the,  427,  note — 
medicine  of  the,  507,  note — gi'ojfraphy  of  the,  M6. 

Electruni,  or  white  gold,  tl^ 

Elegy  :  derivation  of  that  word  :  its  defini- 
tion, 300. 

Eloquence,  definition  of, 

Empedocles,  of  Agrigentum,  Pythagorean 
pliilosupher,  bis  opinions  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  divinity,  4ai. 

Empirics,  a  medical  sect,  515,  note. 

Enamel,  painting  in,  IhiL 

Engraving,  art  of,       and  138,  note. 

Enharmonic,  kind  of  music  amongst  the 
ancients,  1&2. 

Euiiius,  poet,  SQ2— and  historian,  350. 

Enthusiasm  of  Lyric  poetry,  i^fS. 

Ephesus,  famous  temple  built  there  in  honour 
of  Diana,  1 

Epic  poem  of  all  poems  the  most  difBcult,  SUk 

Epicurus,  philosopher.  His  birth,  4£ti — hit 
teaches  grammar  l>efore  he  devotet*  himaelf  to 
philosophy,  275— he  settles  at  Athens,  and  opens 
a  school  of  philosophy,  46ti— system  of  atomt 
plar«d  in  reputation  by  this  philosopher,  ib.  ■«'>.> 
— his  opinions  of  tlte  summum  bonutn,  or  supreuin 
good  ot  man,  414— and  of  the  formation  of  the 
world,  49B— death  of  Epicurus,  MI. 

Epigram,  kind  of  poem,  its  qualities,  SOI. 

Erasistratus,  physician,  famous  for  his  uJdi  >  - 
and  penetration   m   disi-overing  the  c«u:.o  of 
Antiocbus's  sickness,  52L 

Eratosthen<«  of  Cyrene,  keeper  of  tlii<  .Mfx- 
andrian  library,  extent  of  his  knowledge  aud 
erudition,  27(3,  281^  537,  539^  and  jlii, 

£s4-ulapius,  inventor  of  medicine,  iLlll— his 
knowledge  occasions  his  being  ranked  in  the 
uumU^r  of  the  gods,  lb. 

Etrurians,  sculpture  of  the,  128,  note. 

Eubulldes,  philosopher  of  the  ZVlegai  ean  scci, 
442. 

Euclid  of  Mwgara,  founder  of  the  Megaictui 
sect,  442— his  ardour  to  hear  Socrates,  ib. 
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Euclid,  mathMnatician,  580,  and  &59. 

Kudoda,  ur  Athpiiais,  dnughtiT  of  the  • 
Leontius,  in  rankrd  amoti);  the  poets, 

Kudoxun,  Mtronoiner, 

Eunapliu,  Greek  historian,  3i9. 

Eupborion  of  Cbalciis,  Gre*-k  poet,  206. 

EupoUa,  comic  poet,  297. 

Eupompus,  painter,  l<>t.  note. 

Eustathius,  arcbbiithop  of  The^^onica,  Greek 
grammarian,  27H. 

Eutropiua,  Latin  historian,  jSS2i 

Fabics  PiCTOR  (Q.),  I^atia  hbtorian,  S^cQ. 

Fables,  authors  to  whom  the  invention  of 
them  is  aacribed,  SSO — ute  of,  iu  respect  to  the 
tsducation  of  children,  ib. 

FeiKiennine,  satirical  vernes,  3{iL 

Flaccus  ^Valerius),  Latin  poe-t,  Igiit 

Flaecua  ( Verrius),  Latin  i;r.tmmarian,  SSL 

Flax,  ile»cription  and  uv>  of  that  plant,  ihL. 

Florus,  I^tin  historian, 

Fortifications  of  the  anrirnts,  257. 

Fortunatus,  Latin  poet,  .'i'M. 

Foosca,  ditches  of  fortiticalions,  bow  filled  up, 
SAS. 

Freedmen,  their  credit  under  bad  emperors, 

Freinshemius,  obliiration  the  world  has  to  biro 
for  bis  supplement  of  the  lost  parts  of  Livy's  and 
Quintus  CurtiuK's  hiotorieit,  '.Uili. 

Friendship,  fundamental  law  of,  SiiiL 

Galkn,  famous  physician,  bis  history, 
not*,  and  522. 

Galileo,  rootlern  astronomer,  .V?^. 

Galley,  various  theories  respecting  the  war 
frileys  of  the  ancienUt,  2ii^  note. 

Gassendi,  modern  astronoincr,  f>'X. 

General-  Conduct  of  thi?  nncicnts  in  the 
choice  of  their  generals,  217 — prrlitninary  cares 
of  a  geneinl,  235,  Sic — the  nucievi  of  a  liattle 
dspends  principnlly  on  the  {general,  2iS— atten- 
tion of  the  generalii  of  tlie  uurients  in  consulting 
the  goda,  and  haranguing  their  troops  before 
battles,  21L 

Genius,  whether  Ihf  moderns exr^l  thonnciiots 
or  not  in  this  point,  25S. 

Geography.  The  mowt  famous  geographers 
of  antiquity,  M9 — countries  known  to  the 
ancients,  sejj— wherein  the  modern  »,'e«tj,'rapher8 
excel  the  ancient,  501 — supplement  by  the  editor, 

{NjO. 

Geometry.  People  to  whom  the  invention  of 
that  science  is  attributed,  529— division  of  f;eo- 
metry  into  speculative,  ib.— and  practical,  ib.— 
famous  geometricians  of  antiquity,  .'jSU — revolu- 
tion (almost  total;  in  geometry,  '531— «ketch  of 
Its  progress,  666. 

OMture  of  the  theatre,  composed  and  reduced 
to  aotea,  196— «llvisioii  of  gesture  (or  attion) 
■nd  declamation  (or  speaking)  between  two 
actors,  ib. 

Glotta,  month  of  the  windpipe  that  forms 
tones  and  sound,  S73. 

Gniphon,  Latin  grammarian,  279. 

Gold,  different  miinners  of  finding  it,  69— 

told  found  in  rivers,  ib.— «old  found  in  the 
owels  of  the  earth,  ib.— f  old  found  in  moun- 
tains bv  throwing  them  down,  60— reasons 
whjr  (juld  liaa  been  prefernvl  to  other  metals,  (j|. 
Golden  house  of  Nero,  description  of  it,  ISA. 
Good,  itanmum  bonum :  opinions  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  upon  the  supreme  good,  47^— 
opinions  of  Epicurus,  474— of  the  stoics,  477— 
of  the  peripatetics,  4ftO. 

Good  wan:  contrast  between  a  good  man 


under  a  load  of  evils,  and  a  widced  man  in  the 
highest  affluence  and  good  fortune,  464. 

Gothic  order  of  arclii lecture,  1 13. 

Gracchi,  they  distiuguished  thenaadva  bf 
their  eloquence,  328. 

Grammar,  what  it  ia,  273— what  gave  birth 
to  it,  880 — how  much  in  honour  amonirit  the 
MCtents,  27>^,  416— it  turns  upon  four  priticiplfs, 
ib.— Greeks  and  Latins  famous  in  this  waj; 
275.  2-7S. 

Gratian,  gratitude  of  that  emperor  to  hi> 
preceptor  .Ausonius,  S28. 

Graving.    See  Engraving. 

Greece,  Greeks,  22— agriculture  of,  23 — cmo- 
merce  of,  8S— architecture  of,  107,  mrfc— oculp- 
ture  and  sculptors  of,  133,  and  134-lSS,  »oC> — 
painting,  152— music,  197— philosophy,  4&t — 
medicine,  607— ge*MTaphy,  56"7. 

Gregory  (  Sl  ),  of  Naztanzum,  ranked  amcngst 
the  (ireeic  (loets,  SSI, 

Gryllus,  son  of  Xenophon,  dies  gloriously  in 
the  battle  of  Mantin.Ta,  UP. 

Gueric  f  Otho  de  l.  consul  of  Magdebur;.  ia- 
ventor  of  tne  air-pump,  bOa. 

Gymnosophists,  Indian,  account  of  the,  i^L 
note. 

Hanko,  citizen  of  Carthage,  account  of  hk 
voyage,  ao. 

Harangue.  Custom  of  the  ancients  to  ha- 
rangue their  troops  before  battle,  215. 

Harp,  mu«*ical  instrument,  UfiL 

HaTA-ey,  Kngli<»h  dt>ctor,  who  first  discoviered 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  .^28. 

Hebrews,  their  cLoim  to  philosophy,  4  r^.  neit, 

Hecatffus  of  Abdcra,   Gre<k  gmmmarian, 

Her.ir-litu.s,  {thllusopher,  foumlrr  of  the  sect 
which  bears  his  name,  464.— misanthropy  of 
that  philofupher,  ib. 

Herinogene!s  Greek  rhetorician,  400. 

Herodian,  Greek  historian,  H^Ba 

Herodirus,  physician,  519. 

Herodotus,  Greek  bi^turian- bis  birth,  .^38. 

— time  when  he  begins  to  write,  ib  applaQsn 

which  he  receive«l  at  the  Olympic  gaireii  on 
reading  his  history  there,  ib. — his  retreat  ts 
Thurium,  where  be  ends  his  days,  ib.— hU  gei>- 
graphical  labours,  biiS,  &c. 

fien>philus,  phyidcian,  620. 

HeHiod,  Greek  p«>ct,  294. 

Hesychius,  Gret- k  grammarLan,  g7W. 

Hipparchia,  si«ter  of  Metrocles  the  crr.tar, 
marries  Crates  the  cynic,  notwithataodiu^  ih« 
oprMwsition  of  her  family,  4^itiL 

Hipparchtts  of  Alexandria,  astronomer,  5S^, 
and  67^. 

Hippocrates,  famous  ph^rian.  acc\»uDt  (■( 
his  doctrines,  509,  note — his  birth,  5KK— ha 
disinterestedness,  52L— his  veneration  for  the 
Divinity,  ib. — his  death,  ib. 

Hipponax,  satiric  poet,  known  by  his  vem 
against  Bupalus  and  Atbenis,  29d> 

Historv.  advantages  to  be  derivvd  from  the 
study  of  liistory,  331. 

Homer,  famous  poet,  292,  and  gfg,  mat'— 
Quintiliuo's  iudgment  of  Homer,  29S — Iltnoer 
may  be  ooasidei%d  as  the  most  ancietit  of  grc- 
grapher*.  562i  ML 

L'Hopital  (Marquis  de),  has  don«  honour  to 
geometry,  632. 

llorace,  Latin  poet,  his  birth,  315. — his  ex- 
traction, ib. — his  education,  ib.— Maecenas  ad- 
mits him  into  the  number  of  his  frtctt<is,  itlS.— 
death  of  Horans  .Sift  hh  tnaoners,  ib.— char- 
acter of  his  works,  ib. 
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Hovrell,  Mr.  hb  theory  of  the  ancient 

l^leyn,  267.  note. 

Hy<fa-ostatic8,  definition  of,  &S4i 
Hyperlde*,  Greek  orator,  370— be  dies 

▼cry  tragical  manner,  lb. 


war 


in 


Ibtcus,  Greek  poet,  292. 

India,  region  of  Asia,  architecture  of,  lO-t, 
note — ^philosophy  of,  481.  note— astronomy  of,  545. 

Infinite —  Calcuhn —  Differentials —  Arith- 
metic of  infinites  or  Huxions  discovered,  6dL 

Invalids,  rojral  hospital  for  invalids  at  Paris, 

Ionic— «ect  of  philosophers  called  the  Ionic 
acct,  43iL 

Ionic  order  of  architecture,  110,  note,  and 
111. 

Iron,  metal,  ft7.— in  what  manner  taken  from 
the  mines,  ib. 

Isocrates,  Greek  orator — his  birth,  867. — bis 
CMlucation,  ib.— «chool  of  eloquence  opened  by 
Isocrates  at  Athens,  ib. — his  wonderful  discern- 
ment of  the  geniuses  of  his  pupils,  ib.— his  love 
of  virtue  and  public  good,  S6{^bl8  death,  Stiii 
—character  of  nis  style.  .Stif). 

Italic,  sect  of  pbilosophcni  so  cilled,  4A3.— 
division  of  that  sect  into  four  other  sects,  -UM. 

Italy,  region  of  Kiiropc— excellence  of  the 
wines  of  Italy,  7 — product  of  the  vines  of  Italy 
in  Columella's  time,  iL 

Itinerary  of  Antoniau!),  5.17. 

jKau9AT.KM,  city  of  Palestine,  is  besieged  .md 
taken  by  Titus  Vespasian,  86.S. 

Jew,  surprising  action  of  a  Jew  at  tlic  siege  of 
Jotapat,  2dSL 

Josephus,  Jew,  Greek  historian,  S1^2. — abridg- 
ment of  his  life,  ib.— t-hnmcter  of  the  history 
composed  by  him,  SiS,  &c. 

Jubal,  supposed  inventor  of  music,  175,  and 

Julius  Pollux,  philologer,  280^ 
Jupiter,  on  the  sAtellitcs  of,  [£SL 
Jurisprudence,  or  knowledge  of  law,  in  par- 
ticular of  the  Roman,  or  civil  law,  iHb. 
Justin,  Latin  historian, 

Ju>tinian,  the  emperor,  reforms  the  Roman 
law,  'kH. 

Juvenal,  Latin  poet,  823. 

Labrriits  (Decimus),  Roman  knight  and  poet, 
at  Canar's  request  plays  a  part  in  one  of  bis  own 
pieces  np<>n  the  Mag**,  :iLL 

LaeliuH,  llomiin  »imtor,  how  far  he  carried  his 
candour  and  integrity,  SJSi 

Lamprias,  Plutarcn's  uncle,  Sli  his  fine  say- 
ing of  hiimelf,  ib. 

Languages,  reflections  upon  the  progress  and 
alteratiuu  of,  2ZiL 

Laocoon,  group  of,  137,  note. 

Law,  civil,  or  Roman  law— its  beginnings, 
486— it  receives  a  new  form  under  the  emperor 
Justinian,  487.  &c. 

Layers,  shoots  of  vines — ^profit  made  of  them 
in  Columella's  time,  LL 

Lemery,  his  knowledge  in  chemistry,  622. 

Leucippus,  philosophiT,  4/!4. 

Lever,  instrument  in  nun  iianics,  53^ 

Libanius,  so]>hist,  49  t. 

Librarv  (royal^,  founded  by  Louis  XIV.  290. 
Light-house  of  Alexandria,  1  in. 
Lines  of  circumvallntion  and  contravallation 
amongst  the  ancients,  2liU. 

Lisle,  De,  William,  geographer, 
Livy,  lltus,  Latin  historian,  3^ 
LK>nfiDus,  Greek  rhetorician,  400. 
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Lucan,  Latin  poet,  SSIL 
Lucian,  phlbdnger,  Sa')— dream  which  he  re- 
lates in  the  b<^inning  of  his  works,  ib. 

Lucillus,  Roman  knight  and  poet,  303. — tlift 
invention  of  satire  is  ascribed  to  him,  ib. 

Luci-etius,  Latin  poet,  310 — his  opinion  con- 
cerning religion  and  providence,  .SI  1. 

Lucul]u<i,  his  friendship  for  Antiochus,  phl- 
losopber  of  the  ancient  academy,  4t<>. 

Lycwum,  plac*  of  exercise  at  Athens,  414. 
Lycxjn,  philoiiopher,  451. 
LycurguH,  Greek  orator,  869. 
Lynceus  of  Samos,  Greek  grammarian,  275^ 
Lyre,  musical  instrument  of  the  ancients,  Us2 
—change  of  that  iiuitrument  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  its  strings,  ib. 

I/Vsios  of  Syracuse,  Greek  orator,  :i67 — he 
carries  Socrates  a  discour.w  for  his  defence,  ib.— 
character  of  Lysias's  style,  ib. 
Ijysippus,  famous  sculptor.  141. 
Lysistratus  of  Sicyon,  siulptor,  to  whom  tbo 
invention  of  porti-uits  in  plaster  nn«l  wax  aro 
ascribed,  ISiL 


Machines  of  war  used  by  the  nncirnts,  256. 

Macrobius,  philologer,  '2hh. 

Magistrate,  duty  of  a,  489. 

Man,  on  the  original  state  of,  ix. — Pllny'g 
description  of  man,  284 — men  ai-c  the  same  in 
all  ages.  332. 

Manlius,  L.  gains  a  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians near  Kcnoma  in  Sicily,  270. 

Marble,  when  fii"»t  used  in  sculpture,  1.10, 
and  note. 

Marinus  of  Tyre,  i:«tgmph«*r,  .'11^4. 

Mariiis  described,  .•}.") 7. 

MariuH  l'ri'<cus,  proconsul  of  Africi,  i^  accused 
of  having  sdl'l  justice,  and  even  the  lives  of  inno- 
cent pei  MMis,  ..si — he  1.1  banished,  .'ihi*. 

Marot,  I'Vfiirh  poet,  t?HO. 

Martial,  Latin  [XH-t,  325. 

Mathematic^i — extent  of  that  science,  .^99. 

Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  honour  paid  to  his 
memory  by  Artemisia  his  wile,  lUL 

Mecjenas,  favourite  of  .Vui^uitus,  and  patron 
of  the  learned,  3 IG— character  of  Mecwnits  by 
Pnt«'rrulus,  3iiL 

Mechanics  —  deAnitfon  and  utility  of  me- 
chanics, j33. 

Medals— difference  between  mi-dal<<  and  coins, 
M. 

Medicines-origin  and  antiquity  of  medicine, 
50(>— dijK'overips,  which  have  enriched  modem 
physic,  5a  I — famous  phv»iciafis»  of  antiquity,  507. 

Meeorean  sect  of  philosophers, 

IMeleager,  Greek  poet,  .S02. 

Memor)'— examples  of  pcrsont  of  extraordin- 
ary memories,  Uyl. 

Menaridcr,  comic  poet,  297— change  which  he 
iutrtMluced  in  comedy,  ib. 

Menecratcs,  physician,  522. 

Mercator,  Gerard,  geographer, 

Metempsychosis— opinion  of  the  metempsy- 
chosis, 44j<). 

Methodic,  sect  in  medicine,  51G.  nnte. 

Meton,  astronomer,  counterfeits  the  madman, 
and  wherefore,  iiOiL 

Microscojie — invention  of  that  instrument,  and 
its  utility,  504. 

Mimnermus,  Greek  poet,  .SOI. 

Mines  of  iron,  57— o I'  copix-r  or  brass,  .^8— 
of  gold,  .59— of  sliver,  fiJ. 

Miniature,  kind  of  painting,  liiiL 

Mithridates — Paterculua's  description  of  that 
prince,  857 — he  m.ide  himself  famous  for  hla 
skill  in  medicines,  52it. 
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M<>destlniu(IIervntiiaK),  nncJent  civilian,  487. 

MoIiiTP,  Fmith  port,  dltfer«;uc«  between  him 
and  r»Tviir«-,  itil^ 

5Iulo  of  libodm,  famous  rhetoriciftn  fn>n) 
whom  Cicero  rtrceirwi  l«Mon»,  403,  877. 

MonU^ne,  rrench  author,  :&iL 

Moral  pliilonophy,  or  Ethicn— olijfct  of  if,  4j3. 
— opiuioui  uf  the  ancient  phtiuwipbfrs  coiioern- 
inf  the  supreme  good,  or  happiness  of  man,  ih. 

3io«aic,  kind  of  pHiuting,  lot),  and  nufe. 

Mosefi,  notice  of  hin  clttim  to  the  character  of 
a  phiin.^ii]iher,  j'^i,  ntde. 

Miiiuiter,  geographer,  GOiL 

Musa  (Antouius),  physician  to  the  emperor 
Augustus, 

Mu-ueus  musician,  WO,  and  kit,  note. 

Music — its  origin,  174 — authors  who  invented 
or  improvfd  music,  LZZ— diH'erent  kinds  and 
measures  of  the  ancient  muKic^  1  HQ— manner  of 
setting  nol«8  to  airs  or  sougH,  ItLl — whether  the 
mtNiern  muiir  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  Mnrient^ 
JH.S — [Mrts  of  music  peculiar  to  the  ancients, 
186— editor's  supplement,  ll>0. 

Mjrcon,  painter,  LiiL  note. 

Myron,  Athenian  sculptor,  136,  note,  and  141. 

N A VI us,  Latin  poet  and  historian,  303, 
Nature — its  etfecta,  iAtL. 

Navigation — its  origin,  265— wonderful  change 
In  navigation  in  eiTe^-t  of  the  compass,  >i26. 
Navy — nuvsl  affairs  of  the  ancients,  2(io. 
NazariuH,  ]<atin  orator,  419. 
Nearchus,  voyage  of,  515^ 
Nemesianus,  Latin  poet, 
Nemesis  bj'mn  to, 
Nepos,  Cornelius,  Latin  historian, 
Newton  (Sir  Isaac),  English  philosopher,  503, 

6S1; 

Nicander,  Greek  poet,  2iML 

Nile,  river  of  Afric^i— time  that  its  inundation 
continues,  liL — measure  or  depth  of  iUt  inunda- 
tion, ib. — fertility  occasioned  by  the  Nile,  ib.  &c 

Nobility— fine  example  pro|M>«tcd  to  the  young 
nubility  in  the  person  of  Cietutr,  llo^. 

Norbanuis  lioman,  accused  of  Mtlition,  whom 
Antony  the  urat^ir  causes  to  bo  absolved  by  the 
force  of  his  eloquence,  .S7i. 

NovelUe,  laws  of  Justinian,  4H7. 

Obkuhkr  of  Egypt — their  utility,  .').S7. 
Observatory  built  at  i'aris  by  order  of  Loiiis 

XIV.,  aaa. 

Ode,  kind  of  poem,  g9B. 

Officers,  choice  of  them  amongst  the  ancienta, 
217. 

Oneaicritus,  philosopher  and  historian,  be- 
comes disciple  of  Diogenes,  4Ji3. 

Onyx,  a  kind  of  agate,  upon  which  the  ancients 
clurraved,  I3i^ 

Opiiius  ( Aurelius),  Latin  grammarian,  27t>. 

Orator,  quality  most  csiieuLial  to  an  orator, 
3(i.t — Greek  orators,  365— Latin  omtors,  .S7^. 

Ornamenta,  women  naturally  fond  of  them, 
469. 

Orpheus,  musician,  178.  and  gOO,  and  433. 
nute. 

Ortelius,  goographer,  607. 

Ovid,  Latin  poet,  abridgment  of  his  life,  .SIS 
— hin  Itaiiishineiit,  'iWi — \\\^  death  and  epitaph, 
&>7 — i:huracter  of  his  poetry,  iliUi 

Pacuvii  s,  I^tin  poef,  SUL 

I'ain,  opinion  of  the  ancient  philosophers  con- 
cerning pain,  47t.. 

Painting,  origin  of  puinting,  LiiOr— different  ( 
rarts  ot  painting,  lii— of  the  true  in  painting. 


I  1 5<»— different   kinds  of   painting,  lfi7<^rV! 
hittory  of  the  most  famous  {taintfri  of  Grcecr. 

ilio. 

I'alemnn  ( Remmius),  I.at in  grammarian, 

I'alestiiie,  province  ot  i>yria,  agriculture  gf,  i\. 

I'amphilus,  of  Amphipolis,  painter,  Liii. 

Pan,  the  demi-god,  1?*^. 

Panegyric  of  Tngan,  by  Pliny  the  yonng?r, 
S9£— ancient  panegyrics,  3l>6. 

Panenus,  painter,  1>>0. 

Pantomimes,  art  of  the  pantomimes  amoufst 
the  ancients,  188. 

I'apinian,  famous  civilian,  iBii=4ijs  dettb,  ik 

Papiriua  collects  the  laws  of  the  kings  of  Honx, 
485. 

Pappus,  of  .Alexandria,  geometrician,  650. 

PanicelstM,  famous  chemUt,  527. 

PanneniUes,  philosopher,  his  opinion  raoctro- 
ing  the  nature  of  the  Divinity,  i£SL 

Parrhasius,  famous  palnt«r,  ItxJ — be  ftrrirt 
the  prize  of  painting  aguisu^t  Zeuxb  in  a  pabiic 
dispute,  ib.  note — he  has  nut  the  same  sutont 
against  Timanthea,  164,  \iA. 

PartheniuB,  Greek  poet,  29<). 

Parthenon,  temple  of  Minen-a  at  .\then».  Ifflt 

Pascal,  amazing  force  of  bis  genius,  iHtli 

I'aterculus,  Latin  historian,  .S57 — b«  exctlkd 
in  descriptions  and  characters,  3j6. 

Pauliuus  (Saint),  bishop  of  Nola,  Latin  pott, 

Paulus  (Julius  Paulus),  civil  lanryer,  467. 
Pausias  of  Slcyon,  painter,  17i). 
Pay  ot  soldiers  among  the  aodents,  8S9. 
Pearls,  kind  of  precious  atone,  66— pearl  fish- 
ery, ib. 

'Pedestal,  term  of  arrhite<-ture,  lia  and  *ott. 

PediiUius  ( Asconius),  philologer,  1^ 

Periander,  tyrant  oi  C  orinth,  is  ranked  in  tte 
number  of  the  seven  sages,  4:»;. 

Pericles,  .\thenian,  cai-e  that  he  takes  to mlti. 
vate  his  mind  by  the  study  of  the  science,  isd 
by  exercising  himself  in  eloquence,  396— he  aJona 
Athens  with  magnificent  building's  117. 

Peripatetica,  sei-t  of  philosophers,  foliowm  nf 
Aristotle,  449— opinion  of  those  pbilowph'" 
ooncerniiig  the  supreme  good,  4^>. 

Persians,  philosophy  of  the,  430,  »ott. 

Persius,  Latin  poet,  JfeS, 

Petronius,  I^tm  poet,  323. 

Phiedrus,  Latin  poet,  freedman  of  Au|;a«tQ«. 

Pharos,  island  at  .-Mexandria,  liQ. 

Phenicia,  or  Pho>nicia,  province  of  Syri*.  'Jx 
Pbenicians  considered  as  the  6rst  navigsion  i^^^ 
inventors  of  commerce,  2^  and  ajti. 

i'hidias,  famous  painter  and  sculptor,  lo>> 
note,  1^  160. 

Philemon,  comic  poet,  preferred  by  the  Grwb 
to  Menander  in  his  own  lifetime,  g?*7. 

Philetas  of  Co*,  grammarian  ai>d  poet,  SCi- 

Pbilip,  of  'iliessalouica,  poet  and  aulhur 
epii;rams,  302. 

Philip  of  Acamanla,  physician,  known  fni« 
the  salutary  draught  which  be  gave  .\\taa^< 
iiiL 

I'biln,  philosopher  and  rhetorician,  i42i 
Philo.  the  Jew,  Greek  historian.  34:?. 
Philosophers,  philosophy  ;  definitiofi  o<  philo- 
sophy, 420 — it  consi»U  of  three  l«< 
ethic*!*,  and  phyKics,  46S— divi-iinn  of  [ihii.^'f*." 
into  two  se<U,  the  Ionic  and  Italic,  kxV- l^'^'f 
sect,  ib.— it  is  divided  into  several  other  *rt«. 
441 — Cyrenaic  sect,  ib. — Mag.arean  sect,  4b— 
Eicon  and  Eretrian  sects,  ib. —  .Vcailcmic 
ib. — the  ancient  aaidcmy,  il>. — the  niiddl' 
demy,  4-17— and  the  new  academy,  ib.— lefi* 
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tetic  tffcU  i46— Cynir  wet,  4A8 — Stoic  ntvt,  135  ; 
— Italir  aect,  4r>H-l4liviiiion  oTthia  nvrt  into  four 
oth»'ii«,  Myl  arot  iif  Hpraclitiiii,  ib. — wn-t  of 
niot-ritiis,  ib. — Scfptic  or  Pyrrhonic  sert,  44>5— 
KpirnreHii  !«i*<"t,  Ui6 — Rpnerid  rfHection  upon  the 
urciHof  philosophem, +67— opinlonaoftheancimt 
philoHophm  up<m  the  Dialectirs  or  Logic,  470 
— upon  in«»nility  or  the  ethicM,  A13 — upon  the 
niipreme  ((nod  of  mnn,  ib. — upon  the  virtues  and 
duties  of  lilV,  481 — upon  the  i\Iet«i)hysics,  490 — 
upon  the  existence  of  the  Divinity,  ib. — upon  the 
nnturu  of  the  Divinity,  4f>y — ufMrn  Providence, 
495— upon  the  fonnAtion  of  tlie  world,  i91 — upon 
the  nature  of  the  »oul,  50O— ui>on  the  physics, 

Philostratus,  philologer,  288. 
niotias,   patrlftrch  of  Constantinople,  and 
Greek  historian,  HAiK 

J*hryni»,  famous  musician  of  antiquity,  178. 
Physics  of  the  ancients,  M!2* 
Pi^es,  offensive  arms  used  by  the  ancients,  2S3. 
Piinlnr,  Greek  Lyric  poet,  800— character  of 
hi''  works,  ib. 

Pi«;i»  Fruel  (I^.  Calpurnius),  is  ranked  among 
the  Latin  historians,  850. 

Pittncus,  of  Mltylene,  one  of  the  seven  sages 
of  Greece,  ISfL  note. 

Planets,  observations  upon  the,       and  .^iP- 
Planudes,  monk  of  Constantinople,  his  collec- 
tion of  epijrrums,  302. 

Ilato,  philosopher  of  Athena,  his  birth,  442 — 
he  attaches  himself  to  Socrates,  443 — he  retires 
to  Mivgani,  to  avoid  the  rmg^t  of  the  Athenians, 
lb.— Plato's  travels  into  Ejnpt,  ib. — Italy,  ih. — 
his  death,  444 — his  system  ot  doctrine,  4-k3^wliat 
he  tbHui;ht  of  the  nature  of  the  Divinity,  403 — 
Plato's  fine  thought  upon  the  formation  of  the 
world,  4f)9 — secret  jealousy  betwwn  Plato  and  , 
Xenophon,  440 — IMato's  hatred  of  Deraocritun, 
— ^means  tvhich  he  used  to  reform  his  nephew 
Speusipsus,  4't-l— Plato's  writings  give  him  a 
place  amongst  the  grammarians,  275— and  rhe- 
toricians, 3?>H. 

Plautus,  comic  poet,  SO character  of  his 
poetry  and  style,  ib. 

Pliny  the  elder,  philologer,  882 — abrid^cnt  . 
of  his  life,  ib. — sad  accident  by  which  he  dies, 
893— his  style,  2&^t-his  Natural  History, 

Pliny  the  younger,  Latin  orator,  .S79 — 'lescrip- 
tionof  his  winter  residence  at  LaumrrtTTum,  1  '^S 
no/c— his  application  to  study,  885— by  what  de- 
grees he  attains  the  first  offices  in  the  state,  380— 
occasions  upon  which  he  displays  the  force  of  his 
eloquence  and  indignation  agamst  oppress^irs  of  ^ 
the  provinces,  .'^Rl—he  is  sent  proconsul  into  | 
Pontus  and  Rithynia,  .S83 — his  letter  to  Tri^an 
concerning  the  Christians,  884 — Trajan's  answer  1 
upon  that  head,  ib. — Pliny's  return  to  Kome,  ' 
385— his  death,  ib. — Pliny's  esteem  for  persons 
of  merit  and  learning,  SKd — ^his  liberalities, 
his  inno<-ent  plcnsiu-es,  3K9 — his  ardour  for  repu- 
tation and  glory,  SiK>— panegyric  which  he  pro- 
nonnceii  upon  Trajan,  302 — Plinjr's  style,  895. 
I'lutius  Gallus  (Luciiui),  I.«tm  rhetorician, 

Ploughs,  description  of  ancient,  17. 

Plutarch,  of  Cha>ronea,  Greek  historian,  St-i 
—abridgment  of  his  life,  ib. — his  works,  S4<J. 

Pneumatics.    Origin  of  the  air-pump,  50i.>. 

Poetry.   Poets.  Origin  of  poetry,  291 — Greek  | 
poets  who  excelled  in  epic  poetry,  292— tragic 

fioets,  296 — c«»mic  poets,  2J>7 — iambic  poets,  ib. — 
yric  p<»ets,  298— elegiac  )ioets,  2f)B-— epignim- 
matic  poets,  301— Latin  poets  disidcd  into  three 
Hfes,  iU*-2.  1 

I'ulemon,  philosopher  of  the  ancient  acndcmv, 
44lj. 


Pollin,  Latin  poet,  ai2. 
Pollux  (Julius),  Greek  grammarian,  C7S. 
Polybius,  Greek  historian,  bis  birth,  337— his 
education,  ib. — principal  works  compiHted  by 
Polybius,  aatia 

Polybius,  physician,  son-in-law  and  ancressor 
of  Ilippocnites,  .''r2 1 . 

PolycI"tu8,  famous  statuary,  1^<>,  notr,  and  141. 
Polygnotus,  famous  painter,  lOC^-gcnerous 
action  of  his  to  the  Athenians,  ib. 

Pompeii,  notice  of  the  excavations  at.  note. 
Pompey,  description  of,  by  Paterculus,  .358- 
Pomponius  IMnrccllus  (Marcus],  Latin  gram- 
marian, 279. 

Pomponuis,  civilian,  487. 
Pomponius  Mela,  geographer,  .^i81. 
I'oHicionius,  stole  philosopher,  4;')<3. 
Posiiioniua,  astronomer  and  ge<igrapher,  537, 
and  579. 

Praxiteles,  famous  sculptor  of  antiquity,  1.^7. 
noff,  and  149. 

Prayer  of  a  victorious  consul  on  his  entering 
thccapitcil  in  triumph,  255 — prayer  which  Kpic- 
tctus  desired  to  make  at  his  death,  1^ 

Pri8<mers,  ransom  of  them  amongst  tha 
ancients,  248. 

Prodicus,  famous  sophist,  422 — his  declama- 
tion of  fit'ty  drachmas,  ib. 

Proenesus,  sophist,  to  whom  the  Uomana 
erected  a  statute,  421. 

PrometheJis,  notice  of,  4,*?.'].  note. 
Propertius,  Latin  poet,  .320. 
Pnisi>er  (St.),  Latin  poet,  SSO. 
Protagoras  of  Abdera,  sophist,  422 — singular 
lawsuit  between  Protagoras   luid  one  ot  his 
disciples,  ib.— opinion  of'  Protagoras  concerning 
the  Divinity,  492— the  Athenians  expel  him 
thf'ir  city,  and  cause  his  works  to  be  burnt,  ib. 

Prot«>geiies,  famous  painter,  17t' — manner  of 
his  first  acquaintance  with  Apelhn,  ItiG. 
Provisions,  of,  for  an  army,  22(i. 
Prudentius,  a  Christian  poet,  321. 
Ploleiny,  celebratml  astronomer  and  geogra- 
pher, 537,'  and  584— GOO. 

Piihlicius  Certus,  Homnn  senator,  is  excluded 
from  the  consulsh i p  by  PI i n y's  remonstranceVs^ I  • 
Punishments,  established  amongst  the  troops 
of  the  ancients,  249j  250. 

Purple,  dye  much  esteemed  by  the  ancient*, 
6fi — shelltish,  from  which  the  purple  dye  was 
extracted,  ib. 

Pyramid,  liesrription  of  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  103,  note — -judgment  to  be  formed  of 
thof«e  famous  structures,  ib. 

Pyrrho,  philosopher,  chief  of  the  sect  which 
bears  his  name,  465— his  method  of  philoso- 
phizing, -iiiii — his  indifference,  ib.  — maxim 
taught  by  him,  ib. 

Pythagoras,  sculptor,  ISfL  nnte, 
Pytha*;oras,  philosopher,  iiH  — travels  of, 
ib — he  goes  to  Italy,  and  settles  at  Crotonn, 
where  he  opens  a  school  of  p}nl«wt4»phy,  ib.— novi- 
ciate of  silence  which  he  made  his  dis<-ipL.\i 
observe,  ib. — wonderful  change  that  his  doctrine 
effected  in  Italy,  and  especially  in  Crotona,  1.^9 
— his  death,  44i2 — his  opinion  concerning  tiie 
nature  of  the  Divinity,  4iKi — his  system  of  the 
metempsychosis,  and  chimeras  which  he  related 
of  himself  on  that  head,  kiO,  Ike. — wonder* 
attributed  to  Pythagoras,  4<>2— his  discoveries  in 
geometry,  hiiL 

Pytlieas,  famous  astronomer  an«l  geographer, 
r>3<),  and  574. 

QfiNTiLLiAN,  I>atin  rhetorician,  409— his  birth, 
ib.— means  which  he  iwes  for  .iifiuiring  cl«»- 
uueiit  e,  ib.— hv  opeiiu  a  school  of  eloquence  at 
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Rumo,  ilO— <»n«l  at  the  name  time  exorciaai  the 
fiiiirtion  of  an  advocate,  ib. — he  cibtainn  the 
emperor's  perminsion  f«»r  quitting  tlieso  two 
employment*,  41 1 — heli»««ione  ofhls  boiis,  ib.-— 
lie  his  Inftilutionet  Oratitritr,  Ib. — Domi- 

lian  confide*  the  education  of  the  two  princ«» 
his  grand  nephews  to  him,  ib. — his  impious 
Hatterv  of  that  emperor,  ib.— his  grief  for  the 
loss  of  his  second  son.  Hi — he  Jiuishes  his  work, 

the  luititutiimet  Oratorio,  ib  the  time  «kf  his 

«leath  not  known,  *14— plan  and  character  of 
(^uintiUian's  rhetoric,  ib. — method  ofinslructing 
vouth  In  his  time,  iliL 

Qulutus  Curtius,  Latin  historian,  ail. 

Ram,  description  of  the  battering  ram, 
Reland,  1 1 adrian,  geographer,  (iUK 
Rennel,  Mr.,  his  iUuttrations  of  Herodotus, 
fiGH.  et  jHissim. 

Rhetoric  in»crlbed  to  Ilerennlus,  4Q6» 
Rhetorician,  the  meaning  of  that  word,  Sf)7 — 
Greek  rhetoriciaiu*,  8»r*— Latin  rhetoriciaus,  IsiL 
Rhodope,  famous  courtezan, 
RhiecuM,  sculptor,  135.  note. 
Robertson,  Dr.,  note  respecting,  ^Qi 
ilom:iii!S  agriculture  of  the,  •.j:>-o2— r.immerce 
of  the,  H8-.9»— architecture,  1^  Mu/e— »cul{)- 
ture,  Lta.  wo/e  — painting,  IIL  n<At. — militury 
matters,  247.  &c— navy  of  the  Romans,  2i)9-- 
magnificent  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of 
the  Ronian  empire,  SibI — Roman,  or  civil  law, 
485— ptograts    of  astronomy    and  geography 
amongNt  the  Romans,  ^^IlL 

Rome,  celebrated  buildiugs  at,  12L 
Ru!t^«!a,  Strahlenberg's  map  of,  OIL 
Rusticus  Arulenus,   stoic  philosopher,  and 
Pliny's  master,  is  put  to  death  by  Domitlan's 
order,  SSL 

Sabinus  (Fablus),  ancient  civilian,  jfig. 

Sacrobo^t  (John),  famous  astronomer,  ^Si, 

Sages  abridgment  of  the  lives  of  the  seven 

■ages  of  Greece,  486,  note. 

Sallust,  I^tin  historian,  350— character  of  his 
writings,  ik 

Sanson,  geographer,  QQ2» 

.Sappho  of  Mitylene,  m  232. 

Scffva,  centurion— extraonlinary  bravery  of 
that  Roman,  rewarded  by  Caeaar,  5ijL 

Scaliger,  illustrious  critic  of  his  time,  almost 
always  singular  In  his  judgment,  ^JiAL 

Sceptical— fleet  of  philosouhers  so  railed,  Ukl. 

Sc4>pas,  architect  and  sculptor,  1^  note,  &  ILL 

Scotland,  early  map  <if,  lk>7i 

Sculpture — ilifferent  kinds  of  srulpture,  127 — 
materials  of  sculpture,  I'iU.  note — famous  sculp- 
tors of  antiquity,  1.S3.  ib.  note. 

Scvllis,  sculptor,  1.15,  note. 

Sejanus.  favourite  of  Tiberius,  .So6— double 
portrait  of  Sejanus,  ib. 

Sempronia,  Roman  lady— description  of  her 
by  Salla8t,S51. 

Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  40t>— <liff.  rcnre  be- 
tween the  philosopher  Seneca  and  Cici  ro,  alii. 

Seneca,  I.atin  poet,  522. 

Sense»— lor  what  use  the  senses  are  given  us, 
473. 

Servius  (Maunis  Ilonoratus),  philolf^er, 

Sextus,  riutarch's  nephew,  a  philosopher  of 
great  reputation,  345. 

Ship,  galley,  vesisel — shlp-buildlng  of  the  an- 
cient^ 265— ship  of  enormous  magnitude  built 
by  Ptolemy  Philopater,  2K8. 

Sidonlus  .Apollinarii*,  bishop  of  Clermont, 
Latin  po«t,  a^L 

Sieges — ^method  of  forming  sieges  by  the  an- 
cieuto,  2i2» 


Silence— aerere  noviciate  of  silence  imposed 
by  Pvtliagoras  upon  bis  scholars,  458. 
Stilus  Italicus,  Latin  poet,  ^L 
Silk— «tuirs  made  of  it,  tilL 
Silver — mines  of  silver,  tij, 
Simonides,  Greek  poet,  299,  301. 
Sling,  instrument  of  war  osed  by  the  ancients, 
233. 

Society,  justice  and  faith  to  engagemenu, 
>uhlic  and  private,  the  foundations  of  482. 

Socrates  applies  himself  to  discredit  the  .soph- 
ists in  the  opinion  of  the  .\thejiian  youth,  4;i; — 
ridiculed  by  .Vristophaues, 

Soldier.    Levy  of  soldiers,  221 — their  pay, 
gw) — employment  and  exercises  of  the  aoldir^s 
iu  their  camp,  242 — punishments  of  soldiers  wb^ 
ailwl  In  their  duty,  219 — rewards  granted  to 
those  who  distin^uikhed  themselvt*s  in  battle,  ib. 
Solinus  (Caius  Julius)  philologer,  288. 
Solomon,  king  of  Israel,  notice  of  his  claim 
to  the  character  of  a  philosopher,  429, 

Solon,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  435. 
note. 

.Sophists.    Definition  of  the  sophisU,  42t>— 
extraordinary  honours  paid  them  by  all  Gretve, 
421 — they  do  not  support  their  reputation  ioog, 
423 — what  fin.tlly  discredits  them,  ib. 
Sophocles,  tragic  poet,  297. 
.Sostratua,  architect,  biilldK  the  tower  of  ThsL- 
ros,  120— deceit  which  he  uses  for  en;:ros>,iDg 
the  whole  honour  of  that  work  to  himwlf,  ih. 
Soul,  its  nature,  500 — its  immortiJity,  :>«'l. 
Speech,  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  hu- 
man nature,  213. 

Si>eusippus,  philompher,  Plato's  nephew,  444 
— p.'irticular  circumstance  of  his  life,  ib.— hn 
intimacy  with  Dion,  lb. — ^he  succeeds  his  uncle 
in  the  school  after  his  death,  ib. 

Stagira,  city  of  Macedonia,  Aristotle's  country 
destroyed  by  Philip,  and  rebuilt  by  Alexander, 
4.'><). 

.Statica,  definition  of  that  science,  531. 
Statins,  Latin  poet,  3^4- 
Stesichorus,  Greek  poet,  2r»0. 
.StobjTUs  (Johannes),  philoloj^er,  2>9. 
Stoics  (sect  of),  453 — usual  defect  in  thrir 
writings,  4.)5 — opinion  of  the  stoics  roni-rrwinf 
the  supreme  good,  477 — their  sy«tcm  concrmitt* 
the  form.Htion  of  the  world,  4rf7.  4i>9. 

Stone  Castle,  a  sUttion  between  the  S.-rrs  ani 
China,  its  position,  .'is7 — 

Strato,  philosopher,  451 — his  thought  of  thr 
Divinity,  liiL 
Striibo,  gec«rapher,  580- 
Suetonius,  Latin  historian,  3C>lt 
SKid.1^  Greek  gr.imniarian,  itT^. 
Siilpitia,  Roman  l.-<dy,  placed  in  the  mimWr 
of  the  Latin  poets,  ;3ad7. 

Sulpitius,  Ijitin  «irator,  .'>7!]. 
Superiors  designed  for  their  inferior*,  nn.l  n-»t 
their  inferiors  for  them,  JJSiL 

Swords,  offensive  and  defensive.,  2;^3. 
Synesiuft,  bishop  of  Ptolemai«,  ranked  arner.* 
the  Greek  poets, 

Syrus  (P.),  I.atin  iwt, 
S}>stcms  of  the  world,  5U£. 

TAcrrus  Latin  historian, 359 — bla  works,  ib. 
— K-haracter  of  his  style,  iitiL 

Tt  lecles,  Grecian 'sculptor,  l.li,  note. 
Tel«>scope,  glass  for  seeing  remote  objert*,  in- 
vention of  the,  504. 

Temples,  famous  ones  of  Greece,  \2SL 
Terence,  Latin  ihmH,  abridgment  of  his  lif' 
3116 — character  of  his  works,  307 — MiJiere  aj»J 
Terence  compared,  S2L 

Tcrpander,  poet-musician,  202.  and  2V'l. 
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Thalea  of  Miletus,  philosopher,  founder  of  the 
Ionic  sect,  437 — his  travels,  lb  his  great  pro- 
gress in  the  sciences  cau<M>s  him  to  be  placed  in 
the  number  of  the  seven  sa^es,  ib. — re.'Uiuns  that 
prevented  him  from  marrying,  ib. — discovery  of 
Thales  in  astronomy,  ib.  and  535 — bis  denth, 
438 — his  thouf^hts  concerning  the  Divinity,  40g. 

Thales,  Lyric  P«iet,  2SB. 

Thargelia  of  Miletus,  courtezan,  placed  in  the 
number  of  the  sophists, 

Theatre — declamation  or  speaking  in  the  the- 
atre composed  and  set  to  notes,  lii!L 

Thebes,  description  of  the  ruins  of,  Uil,  note. 

Themison,  famous  physician  of  antiquity,  522m 

Themistlus,  famous  sophist, 

Theodorus,  Grecian  sculptor,  135,  note. 

Theodorus,  philosopher  of  the  Cvrenaic  sect, 
441 — impious  doctrine  that  he  tauffit,  498. 

Theodoras,  Athenian,  father  of  Isocratea,  367. 

Theology  of  the  ancients,  435^ 

Theon  of  Smyrna,  famous  for  his  treatises 
upon  arithmt;tic  and  algebra,  533. 

Theophnutus,  philosopher,  Aristotle's  succes- 
sor, 461 — bis  dispute  with  an  old  woman  of 
Athens  in  buying  something  of  her,  ib.— wherein 
he  made  true  happiness  to  consist,  ib. — what  he 
thought  uf  the  nature  of  the  Divinity,  ib.  -^3— 
his  death,  AhJL 

Theramenes,  famous  rhetorician,  367. 

Thespis,  Greek  poet,  considered  as  the  inventor 
of  tragedy,  296. 

ThessaJas,  physician,  one  of  the  sons  of  Hippo- 
crates, b2h. 

Thucydides,  Greek  historian,  bis  birth,  S32— 
his  tante  for  piditc  learning,  ib. — he  undertakes 
the  history  of  the  Peloponiiesian  war,  333 — he 
is  commanded  to  go  to  the  aid  of  Amphipolis,  ib. 
—the  Athenians  make  it  a  crime  in  him  to  have 
HuflTered  that  city  to  be  taken,  and  banish  him, 
ib.— after  twenty  years'  banishment  he  returns 
to  Athens,  ib. — he  works  upon  his  history,  ib.— 
his  death,  ib.— Thucydides  and  Herodotus  com- 
pared, 3^ 

Tibullus,  Latin  poet,  ^Q, 

Tillage,  iL 

Timanthes,  famoii!)  painter  of  antiquity,  Ifiji 
—his  painting  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  ib. 

Tiraochares,  astronomer  of  antiquity,  .5.^7. 

Timotheus,  poet-musician,  ITi^his  alteration 
of  the  Cithara,  ib.  and  203. 

Timoxena,  Plutarch's  wife,  34i 

Tisias,  Greek  rhetorician  and  sophist,  39S,  422. 

Titus  (Vespasian),  Roman  emperor,  besieges 
and  takes  Jerusalem,  262. 

Tom<>s,  city  of  Europe,  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Enxine  sea,  plar^  to  which  Ovid  was  banished, 
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TorriccUi,  mathematician, 
Tortoise,  machine  of  war  used  by  the  ancients, 
S58. 

Tournefort,  famous  botanist,  525^ 
Towers,  moveable,  u^d  by  the  ancients  In 
sieges,  2110. 

Tragedy,  poets  that  distinguished  themselves 
in,  S96. 

Trajan,  decree  of  that  emperor  in  respect  to 
pleaders,  380 — his  answer  to  a  letter  of  Pliny's 
concerning  the  Christians,  88^— Trajan's  pane- 
gyric by  rliny  the  younger,  &r.  392. 

Trlbonian,  famous  civilian,  487. 

Triumphs,  240 — description  of  a  Roman  tri- 
umph, 254. 

Trugiu  Pompeius,  Latin  historian,  3d2. 


Trophies,  rrectcd  by  the  ancients  after  a 
victory,  249. 

True,  in  painting,  wherein  it  consists,  liifi. 

Turenne  (Marshal),  his  equity  and  piety,  846. 

Tuscan  order  of  architecture.  !  12. 

Tycho  lirahe,  famous  modern  astronomer,5S8. 

Tyrannion,  Greek  grammarian,  276 — his  cars 
in  collecting  books,  ib. — Cicero's  esteem  for  him. 
277.  ' 

Tvrannion,  Greek  grammarian,  disciple  of 
the  former,  277. 

TyrtsBus.  Greek  poet,  202  and  294 — the  A  the- 
nians  give  him  to  the  Lacediemonians  to  com- 
mand them,  ib.— character  of  his  poetry,  ib. 

Tzetzes,  Greek  grammarian,  2'78. 

Ulmam,  civilian,  486. 

Universe,  what  the  ancients  understood  liy 
that  word,  49bL 

VAnao  (M.  Terentius),  account  of  his  book  on 
agriculture^  28— philologer,  282. 

Vesal,  Flemish  p^ij-sician,  is  the  first  that  set 
anatomy  in  a  clear  light,  52tL 

VetiDutius  ( Americus),continue8  the  discoveries 
of  Columbus,  and  gives  bis  name  to  the  new 
world,  MJL 

Vine,  cultivation  of  the,  7— profit  made  of  it 
in  Columella's  time,  9,  note,  ib.  and  42» 

Virgil,  Latin  poet,  his  birth,  312— his  works, 
ib — he  introduces  Horace  to  Mnecenas,  316— 
his  death,  314— Quintilian's  distinction  between 
Virgil  and  Homer,  ^ 

Virgiiiius  Rufus,  Pliny  the  younger's  guar- 
dian, :i22> 

Virtue,  fine  maxims  of,  't83. 

Vitruvius,  architect,  lOfi. 

War,  undertaking  and  declaration  of  war  by 
the  ancients,  215— preparations  of  war,  226,  &c. 

Wicked  man— contrast  between  a  wicked  man 
in  the  most  splendid  condition,  and  a  good  man 
under  the  greatest  misfortunes,  4t*i. 

WilU— custom  of  the  Roman  soldiers  to  make 
their  wiUs  before  a  battle,  2ia 

"NViniis  mode  of  making,  46— account  of  the 
most  famous,  47^  &c. 

World,  formation  of  the,  407— system  of  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans  concemini;  formation  of 
the,  ib.,  &C. — Plat4i's  thought  on  the  same,  499. 

Writing,  its  utility,  224. 

XxNOCRATES,  philosopher,  444— his  character, 
ib.— hisdisinterestedness,  445— his  poverty,  ib.— 
his  thoughts  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Divi- 
nity, 493— his  death,  446. 

Xenophanes,  philosopher,  his  thoughts  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  Divinity,  493 — his 
astronomical  speculations,  574. 

Xenophon,  historian  and  philosopher,  336. 
440— his  birth,  ib — he  retires  to  Corinth,  440— 
he  dies  there,  ib. — works  of  Xenophon,  396— 
character  of  his  style,  ib. 

Xiphilinus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  epi- 
tomizcr  of  Dion  Cassius,  34& 

Zkko,  philosopher,  founder  of  the  stoic  sect, 
453 — his  opinions  concerning  logic,  470— his 
theology,  4^4— his  death,  4Mi. 

Zeuxis,  famous  painter  of  antiquity,  161,  and 
note. 

Zoroaster,  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Magi 
among  ttie  Persians,  431,  note. 
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